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PREFACE. 


HowBVBB  greatly  polemin]  writers  may  differ  in  their  opinioiia, 
thej  generally  admit  the  importance  of  careful  reMarck  and  impar- 
tial ezaminalion.  The  duty  of  proring  "all  thing*"  i>  now  tbeo* 
reticallj  admitted  by  moit,  thou(;li  still  praotiaally  ignored  by 
many.  UniatiB&otory  ae  this  atate  of  thing*  mnet  be,  it  ia  an 
•draace  npon  that  in  which  free  inqniry  was  dreaded,  and  calm 
diteuMion  waa  impoeaible.  A  great  point  ia  always  gained  when  we 
We  a  duty  admitted.  beoaoBe,  with  every  b^e-hearted  man,  it  will 
be  Mowed  by  an  afibrt  for  that  duty  to  be  diiobarged.  Henoe  the 
iDtimate  connection  between  truth  in  theory  and  truth  in  action ; 
ud  in  the  majority  of  caaea  where  we  discern  the  former,  we  may 
hope,  ere  long,  to  dieooTar  the  Utter.  It  is  therefore  the  lOuFoe  of 
DO  null  satiafaetion  to  ns,  in  continuing  to  devohe  our  time  and 
itlention  to  the  ardnoiis  labours  oonnected  with  the  eondaot  of  thij 
•erial,  to  Iinow  that  we  are  thua  not  only  carrying  ont  nniversally 
■dmitted  prinoiples,  but  adopting  the  surest  me^ns  of  promoting 
mental  enlightenment,  and,  with  iV  noral  inipro»ement. 

It  will  be  peroei*ed.  oif'uamining  the  oontents  of  this,  the 
Tvelflh  Volameof  the  Bbitish  Coatkovibsialist,  that  there  is  no 
diminution  in  the  importance  of  the  questions  which  are  here 
diinuaed,  and  no  lack  of  ability  in  their  treatment.  In  both  these 
fipecta  the  present  will,  we  believe,  bear  favourable  comparison 
with  any  previous  vnlame.  In  Theology,  we  have  a  debate  on  a 
qurttioD  which  iDTolves  the  fundamental  point  of  difference  between 
the  two  great  sections  of  the  Christian  world  i  and  this  debate  is 
■uatained  by  boni  fiAe  Catholio  and  Protestant  writera,  who  hare 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  deep  earnastneas,  extensive  eriidilion, 
namistak cable  talent,  and  an  unexceptionable  spirit.'  In  Politics, 
the  lubjeet  of  the  Opium  Trade,  in  relation  to  the  British  Govem- 
ment,  is  very  fully  debated  by  men  who  have  given  much  attention 
to  it,  and  some  of  whom  have  formed  their  opinions  from  penonal 


obaemtioiu  mkde  in  Gib  dutant  empires  of  India  tad  China.  The 
quealjon  of  Trades'  Unioos,  at  disouued  under  the  beiid  of  Social 
Eoonomy,  is  of  rital  importance  in  the  present  day,  and  demands 
the  careful  consideration  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  this  conntry ;  and  while  in 
these  pat(efl  intelligent  workmen  have  met,  on  equal  terms,  with 
extensive  employers,  all  ha*e,  "without  let  or  hindrance,"  made 
^Leir  ■tatcmente,  brought  forward  their  arguments,  and  now  appeal 
for  a  verdict  from  thoughtful  men  of  every  class. 

^le  purely  literary  portion  of  this  volume  requires  bat  little  special 
notice ;  snSoe  it  to  say,  that  we  believe  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
many  articles  replete  with  instruction,  and  inducive  of  thought. 
The  sombre,  funereal  character  of  some  of  these  papers,  remind 
ns  that  death  has  been  unusually  busy  among  the  great  and  good. 
Sarely  baa  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  writen  for  the  periodical  press  to 
have  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  to  chronicle  the  decease,  and  to 
embalm  the  virtues,  of  so  many  illustrious  men.  These  facts  read 
their  own  homilies  to  all  respecting  earnest  efforts  and  active  Urea ; 
but  they  speak  to  the  young,  with  more'  than  ordinary  emphasis, 
about  solemn  obligations,  and  lofty  destinies.  And  as  there  is  many 
a  vacant  spaoe  on  the  muster-roll  of  Truth,  and  many  an  nooocupied 
position  in  "  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle,"  we  would  urge  the 
ardent  spirits  with  whom  we  rejoice  to  be  associated, 
"  In  jrooth  to  staod  opoa  ths  luaantalD'i  braw, 

Look  DO  Ufa'i  Tstkj,  rough  and  not  Mow  ( 

OoB  tumt  of  (tiDmi,  whilo  thaj  thick  ob  hov, 

"nun,  Mmlod  with  foroUiiniBht,  down  to  dsmlj  to  ft, 

BnniiDg  to  foil  Ui*  hnndnd-hudod  foe." 
But  we  must  check  our  preleclive  tendency,  and  with  warm  and 
heartfelt  tlianks  to  those  who  have  assisted  ns  to  make  this  Tolume 
what  it  is,  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  inquiring  and  truth- 
loving  men. 
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G-EOFFBBT  CHAUCEK.— THE  HirGU8H  lANGtrAGE. 

"Tbi  fint  finder  of  oar  langnage.'' — Occleve. 
"Of  OOI  langoigo  he  vu  tbs lode-ilar* — Lydgatt. 
"  Liofciuuii  ^ni  patruDi'ndc^t  illam 

In  fbrnmn." — Lelmd 
'  Uma  ChmMr  welf  rf  EnglUfa  nndcfjlcd.'' — Spautr. 

Ik  the  soolli  ftiile  of  Weatminiter  Abboy,  one  fine  old  Gotliic  pime 
of  omaiii«nt«l  Midpt)m  itsodf  ont^  distingiiuliAbly  from  all  others  for 
ill  look  of  boar  utiquitf ,  though  little  more  than  diree  oeDtorieB  have 
dapaed  sinee,  m  a  hbonr  of  loTe,  "  one  Nioholu  Brigium  "  erected 
b.  liat  vaaka  ^  boiial-plaoe  of  Chancer,  the  fint  tme  diatiiko- 
tiT^y  En^iah.poe^ — the  first  tensot,  too,  of  this  traniept,  whioh. 
an  aeoount  of  the  poetical  doit  enahriaed  in  it,  is  now  called  Poeta' 
Comer.  Thoogh  "  black  oblirioa's  nut  "  has  played  "  fiintmilic 
trieki "  with  the  nnger's  effigy,  it  has  little  dimmed  hia  fame  ;  for 
the  preeerrattTe  aiagio  of  geaiiia  has  beeo  thrown  around  it  in 
Budecayiaetpdlj,  so  that  "near  it  there  may  never  oomesufpcot  or 
dugcr."    TTlua,  however,  was  not  the  earliest  memorial  of 

"Tbt  mbli  rhetor  poet  of  Bntein, 
That  made  fim  la  diiUI  aail  ruin 
Tbs  gold  d^iniraps  of  >pe«cbaitd  oloqumca 
lato  oor  loofiMj ' 

hr  Caxtoa  (who  collected,  edited,  and  printed  tu  iune  of  the  Can- 
tarirary  Talea)  placed  above  his  grave  a  slab  with  this  inacriptioii, 
written  by  a  ievued  Milanese  ;— 


Of  one  to  whom  such  unwonted  hoDouri  had  been  paid,  it  would  be 
Mr  to  oondode  that  there  woe  warrant  in  his  lif&,  woi^,  and  in- 
fneuoe  fin  tbem  aUi  Mtd  that  those  dear  "  remembrancea  of  Um 


S  BPocB  mit. 

dead  "  wen  but  indicationB  of  Uie  irorth  of  the  liring.  Nor  would 
the  inferraice  be  QDOombonted  b;  the  &at.  Cbanoer's  life  wu 
erentfiil ;  hia  worlu  luTe  even  yet  k  livms  iiiter<">t  for  living  men, 
and  Us  influence!  pulsate  even  now  in  the  heart  of  modexn  mvilica- 
tion.    lu  the  morning  of  our  Eugliah  Ufe  thia  kuenly  uationaliced 

Bet  became  not  only  tiie  exponent  of  the  buxom  age  of  Edward 
[.,  bnt  also  a  marked  leader  in  that  progreas  party  whoae  genius 
inainoates  the  principles  of  derelopment  into  their  oirn  generation, 
and  thus  become  the  progenitors  of  the  progress  of  after  times.  H« 
is  a  great,  healthy,  Tigorous  soul,  whwe  Norman  nature  bad  been 
thoroughly  impTessecTin  the  Saion  mint,  and  who  issued  the  "  Doia- 
oge  of^is  brain  "  in  the  despised  vernacular  curreney  of  thought 
in  actual  Ufe  i  broke  the  Latin  monlds  and  the  French  oiea  in  which 
language  was  then  cast  or  preased ;  and  touched  with  everloatiiig 
natioD^ity  the  form  and  substance  of  onr  English  speech. 

To  those  who  rightly  comprehend  the  immense  importance  of  a 
pure  and  noble  language  in  bringing  about  and  sustaininff  a  healthy 
and  generous  nationality  of  thought  and  feeling;  who  look  upon 
literature  not  only  as  one  of  the  issues,  but  also  as  one  of  the  com* 
municaton  of  life ;  who  trace  the  influence  of  words  upon  the  natoral 
and  spiritual  energies  of  man  ; — it  will  appear  atonce  an  inralnaUe 
serrice  done  to  our  race,  to  suffuse  and  Tirify  the  expNsaions  which 
men  must  use  with  the  dyea  of  poesy  and  the  formative  activity  of 

SniuB.  The  testimony  of  centnnea  unanimously  accords  to  Chaucer 
e  glory  of  having  been  the  masculine  factor  in  the  evolution  and 
begetting  of  our  present  English  speech ;  and,  as  the  father  of  Eag- 
lisk  hterature,  he  merits  acknowledgment  as  the  creator  of  an 
epoch  from  which  men  date  the  birth  and  uprise  of  on  English  lan- 
guage and  an  English  nationality ;  for  then,  indeed,  did  the  anta* 
goDistic  forces  which,  since  the  invasion  of  the  Norman  conqneror, 
had  kept  the  races  which  peopled  England  asunder,  coalesce  and  co- 
operate, till  they  became  a  new  unity,  and  attained  a  unique  indivi- 
duality and  bemg^ — a  being  which  is  one  and  indivisible  with  the 
rich  traditions  of  our  past  history,  and  the  Ireahest  facts  in  our  pro- 
aent  hterature.  To  the  life  and  timee  of  this  *'  onr  morning  star  of 
song,"  a  little  attention  may  be  not  nnprofltably  or  uninstructively 
devoted,  if  we  have  hearts  olive  to  the  admirati<m  and  emulation  of 
the  great  forefathers  of  our  country's  gtory. 

The  name — Chaucer — is  decidedly  Nomum  mform,  and  it  ocenn 
in  Battel  Abbey  Boll, — a  hat  of  the  men  of  note  who  accompanied 
WilUam  the  Conq^aeror  to  England,  1066.  We  read  also  of  one 
Joannes  Chancer,  civea  Londinensis,  in  1299;  and  we  know  on  the  heat 
authority — his  own  statement — that  Geofirey  Chaucer  was  bom  in 
"the  Citye  of  London,"  which,  heasys,  "  is  to  me  so  dere  and  swete, 
in  which  J  woe  JbrUi  grovea ;  and  more  kindly  love  have  I  to  that 
place  than  to  any  other  in  yearth, — as  every  kindly  creature  has  to 
that  place  of  hia  kindiv  engeudnre — and  to  virtue,  rest,  and  peooe 
in  that  Btede  to  abide.  The  date  of  his  birth,  1328,  has  been  usually 
conatrued  from  the  inscription,  said  to  hare  been  placed  on  tha 


xpoca  xu.  3 

mriiMt  moniiment,  whidi  BMerted  that  he  "died  in  1400,  ag«d 
72 ;"  and  though  an  attempt  has  been  nude  to  upiet,  or  at  iMit 
innlidate,  this  ohronology  by  reforenae  to  a  document  in  tha 
Hersida'  CoUege,  bearing  date  1386,  wherein  Chancer,  npon  oath, 
inl«r  alia,  depOMS  that  be  was  then  "  of  the  Bge  of  fortj  jeara  and 
mpmtrdt,  armed  for  twenty -seven  yeBrt,"  we  bob  no  good  ground 
for  unsettling  the  concumnit  belief  of  centiiriea.  The  poet  doea  not 
here  Beem  to  be  attesting  bia  precise  age,  but,  to  be  merely  and 
formally  asserting  that  he  is  above  that  age,  helow  which  teitimony 
roirarding  points  m  heraldry  would  be  posgessed  of  little  reliability. 
If  this  were  bis  exact  age,  he  moat  have  borne  arma  when  little  more 
than  thirteen,  and  been  then  eagaged  in  the  French  wars,  whioh 
ia  rather  improbable.  We  accept,  therefore,  and  homologate  the 
current  Hynchronism.  that  Chancer  was  bom  seven  years  Htm  the 
death  of  Dante  (1265—1321)  and  that  he  was  the  junior  by  four 
years  of  the  reformer  Wycliffe  (1334—1384). 

It  has  been  matter  of  dispute  whether  Chaucer's  father  was  a 
knight,  a  merchant,  or  a  vintner — a  matter  of  no  great  importance 
to  ns.  The>balance  of  probabilities  inclines  to  the  oonclneion  that 
his  j>arent«  were  in  easy  circumstances,  within  the  then  pretty  wide 
limits  of  the  conrt  circle,  and  that  he  was  educated  with  a  view  to 
diplomatic  or  at  least  civil  service  life — as  if,  indeed,  his  education 
was  to  be  his  outfit  for  the  world.  We  never  hear  of  bis  havine 
»ny  patrimonial  inheritance  or  other  resources  than  those  conferred 
OD  b'")  by  State  grant,  or  derived  from  government  appointments, 
lliat  his  education  was  carefully  conducted,  aaaiduonsly  forwarded, 
and  well  taken  advantage  of,  we  have  the  best  of  proofs— in  tha 
multifarious  erudition  which  bis  worlcs  display.  He  was  early 
fitted  for  commencing  a  university  career,  where  "  be  might  leren 
gentilesae  aright,"  which  be  began,  it  has  been  generally  believed, 
at  Cambridge.  This  appears  hiEhly  probable,  for  is  his  poems  ha 
is  minute  in  bis  Cambridge  localization  ;  and  he  Hpeabs  of  himself 
in  "  The  Court  of  Love,  — his  earliest  poem,  written  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year—aa  "  Fhilogenet  of  Cambri^e,  Clerk ; "  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  at  the 

"Orat  ooUsge 
Hen  cl«pa  th«  Sidar  Usll  at  Cantcbn^,* 

or  elsewhere.  The  universitieB  were  not  in  those  days  frequented 
by  tlie  sons  of  the  nobility,  nor  had  they  that  air  of  wealthy  luxury 
wuich  they  now  have  and  aspire  after.  They  were  then  the  resorts 
rather  of  the  middle  claaaes,  as  is  manifeet  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
Touth  of  Chaucer — we  have  the  statement  oa  the  authority  of  Fitz< 
Bftlph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  before  Pope  Innocent  VI.,  in  1337, 
ftt  Avignon — the  University  of  Oiford  had  about  30,000  studenti, 
IHie  prorerbia)  adjective  of  poor,  bo  often  and  so  truly  predicable  of 
•diolan,  was  then  an  almost  unexceptionable  connotative  term. 
ChauMT's  own  maxim,  "  Sondrie  scoles  maken  subtU  clerkes,"  may 
be  one  of  those  unconscious  autobiographic  strokes  which  few  writera 
b2  .  .  , 


•  men  H»t. 

kare  Iwen  Me  dtogetlier  to  armd  givins;  for  Wood  neords  s 
tnditioii  tiut  he  ms  a  papU  of  WycUffe^  ;  and  Ldand— who  m; 
bowsrer,  mrtorertrustwortny— taltsofhisbemgionlBftTinj?  Oribrd, 
**an  acute,  logical,  and  plnwant  speaker,  a  poet,  a  anre  philosopher, 
an  infenionB  matbeinattcJaQ,  and  lilathf,  a  eound  weo)ofi;iaa."  It  fa 
even  itatcd  that  hia  studies  were  tbiehed  at  Paris,  whence,  after 
trarriKng  throagh  France  and  Hollaed,  he  returned  about  1366,  and 
eomiBeneed,  aa  ia  Buppoaed.  a  course  of  readings  in  the  taw.  While 
■pending  so  many  years  in  the  pnrenit  and  acquirement  of  ltn<Tir> 
ledm,  in  a  seemin^^  omniroTotis  gluttony  of  books,  and  in  tbe 
attamment  of  a  manifold  experience  of  men  and  theirwajs,  bendee 
Rnploying  himself  ia  the  making, 

tatha  Soinaof  hifjoatbs, 

Ib  sondri*  <•»■  ai  ta*  valleoDtEut, 

Of'djtTniBdof  isagAglad; 

we  cannot  but  snppose  the  poet,  either  conseionilT  or  nacon- 
Mimisly,  to  hare  been  engsgpd  in  meet  preparation  for  Qie  great 
taaks  which  lay  before  him  in  life.  In  his  power  and  iAchnation  to 
work  his  own  experience  into  Terse,  Chancer  is  quite  Goethenn.  and 
tike  myriad  jhase*  of  existence  which  he  painte  are  onr  chief  Iter 
to  the  peculiarities  of  hie  age.  He  was  impHcated.  complicated,  and 
entwined  with  much  of  the  thought  and  action  of  his  century,  and 
he  toQched  and  impresBcd  it  with  a  vigour  and  energy  which  midg 
a  distinct  and  lasting  mark  on  the  future  of  the  nation.  It  was  an 
age  of  rare  ritality  and  rariety  of  event.  Tliere  was  a  hearty, 
healthy,  home-felt,  emphatic  enthasiaBtn  in  it.  TTie  differing 
■treams  of  race  were  now  confluent  and  neighbonriy.  Tlie  strip* 
fing  king — Edward  III., — who  bnt  a  year  before  the  birth  of 
Chancer  had  set  his  st^  on  the  throne  of  his  murdered  father,  as 
1.18  years  increased,  displayed  a  self-willed  ambition,  a  chivalry  and 
gallantrv,  which  endeared  him  to  his  subjects,  while  it  added  to  th« 
^ory  or  their  country.  The  Btont,  stubborn,  politic  course  of  Iiia 
grandfather  fired  him  to  emulation,  while  the  ranity  and  Inxurions- 
uesa  of  his  nature  led  him  to  indulge  in  costly  pageantriee  and 
dainty  banquets,  in  emblematic  jonsta  and  well-consortrd  shows. 
In  hia  court,  therefore,  there  was  a  sort  of  spring-tide  life, — yonD({, 
lusty,  free,  showy,  though  nnripe.  Before  Chaucer  had  reached 
his  thirtieth jtcflT,  the  kina's  crown  was  encircled  with  the  lanrda 
of  Halidon  Hill  (1333),  Slnys  (1310).  Crecy  (1346),  Calais  (1317>, 
and  Poictiers  (13&iB) ;  and  his  qaeen  Fhilippa  had  shown  the  heroism 
of  her  disposition  at  devil's  Cross  (1346),  and  the  kindhneas  of  her 
Itesrt  at  Calais.  And  at  thia  particniar  time,  wherever  the  British 
totem 

"  do  tMsd  the  msititres  of  tlisir  trsgio  nureh,'' 

tfatoi7  mdlea  npon  their  "pNsfiil  traffic,''  and  bestows  npon  tfaem 
ttw  Uood^  glory  of  sncceet.  Ilumgh  the  foetid  raponrs  and  pntri  ■ 
fle  mdans  of  t&e  Kack  Death  twd  swept  with  myitrriona  and 


MlMitlMa  dflitrDotiTttMHs  througk  Uie  14im1,  prwiwrit;  wen*i  to 
hnar  th«  Mrenifa  wbo  li*d  m>  eooooragBd  WustrUl  purvuita  m  t« 
nbone  ukdbefn^dtkote  skilled  in  tkeproMMsK^  textile  uuHi&iy 
tnm.  ■'TbeOrderoftheGarteF"(1344)hadl>eaakkstitujtedwitfaia 

theiastleof  Windaor,  which,  under  the  careful  eye  of  William  Wyke* 
bun,  had  Ifttelj  been  130111  aa  a  fit  resideace  ior  an  Eaglieh  sore- 
nien,  with  a  pageant  of  unparalleled  grandeur,  and  a  liberalitj  and 
Kdrgeausneas  such  as  had  never  before  been  aeen  in  the  memory  of 
BIO.  Tbe  CominoDB  of  England  were  gaining  a  voice  in  public 
afiurs,  and,  actine  on  Hie  maitm  that  "  the  soTereign'B  eiigeseiM 
■K  the  mbjeeti'  cfaaaeee,"  were  etariTing  tiAsr  ■  ocmotitulaoniil  fym, 
of  ^remmnit,  and  the  realiiation  of  a  distiset  and  gelf-ocntaiiied 
nstaonalitf. 

Wonld  we  be  for  wrong,  remembering  the  tradition  of  fie  oeca> 
"'      *  '■«  OTTgin,  to  ioppoie  that  the  "Coort  of  Lore"  was  sag- 


>,  and  edebration  of,  the  splendid  oeremon;  with  whicb  it 
>u  iuaiieurated  ?  We  know  that  the  eonrt  waB  not  entirely  insen- 
■ible  to  literary  merit ;  for  Queen  Fbitjppa  wsa  the  patronees  of 
FroiMart  (irbose  "  CStroaii^es,"  ext«ading  frtMu  1326  —  1400.  rather 
more  than  cover  the  oDtire  era  of  Chauuer'a  life),  and  that  he  held 
an  office  in  the  hotMeliold  of  Edward  III. ;  we  have  besides  good 
Ka*OQ  to  believe  that  Chaucer,  though  mainly  valued  on  aucount  of 
kii  eieellent  and  rare  businesa  capacity,  was  somewhat  favoured, 
too,  in  consideration  of  his  poetical  abilities.  But  of  this  more  anon  I 
PeriiMp*  the  nest  oecDpaldon  of  otir  aatlior  wB«  the  tranalatloa 
of  the  "  De  Consolntioie  Pliilosophis  "  of  Boethius — a  work  p(»- 
viously  tranelBled  ioto  Saion  by  Alfred  the  Great,  and  subsequaaUj 
Mo  modemiaed  English  by  EiiKabotfa, — tke  favourite  clatsie  of 
tbat  tfiB,  find  a  lavourablc  specimen  of  the  prose  style  of  this 
"gsnmherof  BagUshe  rude.  To  this  period,  also,  is  ganenUy 
■■cnbedthe  psodu^on  of  "TroilusandCreaeide,''  a  work  of  singu- 
lar aaeUenee,  as  iai#kt  indeed  be  inferred,  if  from  noagiit  eW, 
*'"'  '!■  Tbjthm  and  ivyne  have  been  imitated  during  Shakeapeaze's 
-■'  '  1  to  the  muses,  in  "The  Eape  of  Luorece,"  and  ia 
« the  fowkdation  of  one  of  his  favourite  plays.  Chamw 
-nma  ■[  luis  time  to  have  been  diligently  and  purposely  engaged  in. 
t^  polishing  and  modolation  of  tho  English  tongue.  Thia  is  made 
T>UticDlarly  evident  from  the  anxiety  which  the  poet  exhibits 
■owirds  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  regarding  his  work,  and  how  it 
■i|kt  be  toanstribed  or  recited,  saying, — 
"  And.  far;  thtn  is  so  crest  diveniti* 

in  luDgliih  ud  in  wriiiug  cff  vnrtong. 

So  pisj  I  God  thit  nana  inisorila  the*, 

K«  thn  mi»-nwni  for  dHatil  of  loof;. 

Jmd  ndds  wbenso  -thmi  be  or  elie  scaig 
Tkitthsa  baDBdenlood,  Gad  t  beaHCb. 

Ba^topwpm  rf  vg  Mbsr  Im«1j1  tftmb.'      QooqIc 


mac^tl 


6  BPOOH  HZir. 

Tliu  poem  is  sHll  ftirtker  intemting,  becanse  it  aoMet  qb  to 
luTe  a  gliiBpce  at  tlie  compaiuonB  Cbsiucot'  at  Hub  time  had.  and 
what  sort  of  men  lie  Talued  m  the  daya  of  hia  jontli.  IHaa  we  learn 
from  the  ftdlowing  dedjcwny  lines : — 

"  0  moral  Govar,  thU  booke  I  direct 

To  UicB  uid  to  tilt  phSoiopAieal  Stroud, 
To  ifmch^nf  there  nssd  ii  to  conECt 
Of  jnic  b«nignitiea  add  i«b1^  good.' 

The  friends  here  referred  to  were  men  of  oondition  md  repute, 
wi^L  whom  he  had  acquired  acquaintanceship,  perhaps  in  Osford, 
or  at  the  Inns  of  Court.  TheformeriB  a  famed  contemporary  poet, 
and  the  latter  a  "  meet  excellent  j^hiloaopher,"  whom,  in  afler  oars, 
Chauoer  intruBted  with  the  upbringing  of  liis  favourite  eon.  We 
may  further  infer,  from  the  double  and  diBtinctly  specific  ascription, 
that  its  author  was  pretty  equally  divided  between  philosophy  and 
poeby,  at  the  same  time  tiiat  we  learn  most  expreesly  that  a  larger 
ambition  animated  hia  breast ;  for  the  following  are  the  terms  in 
which  he  dismisses  bia  literary  labour : — 
"  Go,  lit«1  b(»k«I     Go,  lltel  tngcdie, 

Then  God  mj  Maker  jetanthit  1  die, 

&  Mnd  ma  n^Al  lo  nuLti  Kmu  cmnoisdic. 

BoC,  lild  booke,  make  tboa  the*  oiHie  enTi*, 

But  iDliject  bni  unto  all  poene ; 

Aai  kiu  the  ilepe  whereu  then  Meat  put, 
Of  Virgil,  Orid,  Homer,  Lnoui,  Blace." 
Chanoer,  as  we  learn  from  the  preceding  quotation ,  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  be«t  classics  procurable  m  his  day  ;  he  was  con- 
Tersant  also  with  the  works  of  many  of  the  Latm  Father*,  the 
Schoolmen,  and  the  medisval  Bomanticists.  His  erudition  appears 
to  have  been  not  only  wide  but  deep.  The  plot  of  "Troilus  and 
Cresseide"  is,  he  informs  us,  taken  from  Ik>U1tis  (an  author  of 
whom  nothing  is  note  known).  It  is  similar  iu  outline  to  the 
"  Filiatrato  "  of  Bocaccio,  who  mentions  the  story  as  having  its 
original  in  Greek.  Translation  is  almost  invariably  the  form  in 
which  art  inflneoces  a  langnage ;  and  imitatiTeneBE,  no  less  than 
otiginalitj,  belong  to  the  true  poet.  Dante,  addressing  Virgil, 
Bays: — 

"  It  is  from  thee  alone  that  I  derive 

The  graceful  style  which  gaim  me  aneb  applanae." 
Dante  (1266—1321),  Petrarch  (13(Mr-1371),  and  Bocaccio  (1312 
—1376)  undoubtedly  influenced  Chancer  and  his  contemporaries ; 
the  Elizabethan  writers  were  touched  b;  the  music  of  Tasso 
(16U— 1S76),  and  Axiosto  (1474^1533).  ComeUle,  Kaciue,  and 
Molibe,  affected  the  age  of  the  Beatoration  ;  the  writers  who 
floorished  up  till  the  tune  "when  George  the  Third  was  kiog," 
■timulated  tne  Qennan  school,  which,  beginning  with  Klopatock, 
tnlminited  in  Goethe ;  uid  these  again  wrought  apon  Bcott,  Words- 


wordi.  Hid  Bjron ;  and  in  all  tiieae  ages  tnDBlAtic>n  preoedad  aotiul 
originality,  uid  tranaplimtiag  preceded  propagation.  Cluaoer  waa 
not,  therefore,  liniifal&r  in  t£e  mode  ha  took  for  wortcing  out  an 
acceptable  nation^  speech,  by  reproducing  reputed  and  reputable 
poenu  from  the  Latin,  FrenoD,  or  Italian,  rather  than  by  throwing 
the  whole  energy  of  his  thought  into  new  poems  of  hie  own.  Oj 
the  former  method  he  asked  acceptance  for  the  language  only,  yet 
prepared  the  naj  for  the  introduction,  in  good  time,  of*^a  fVeah  and 
Lome-grown  literature,  ancb  u  the  age  required,  national  in 
thought,  feeling,  ollusiTencM,  and  speech. 

It  WHS  a  Eu--thonghtod  and  patriotic  purpose  to  detach  his  Dative 
country  from  intellectual  dependence  upon  France ;  to  supply  an 
instrument  for  the  interchange  of  opinion,  the  promulKation  of 
knowledge,  and  the  business  want«  of  society,  which  shomd  be  the 
notion's  own,  one  not  borrowed  from  aliens  and  enemies,  and  to 
pronde  «  vesture  for  thought  in  which  the  bounding  and  abounding 
nfe,  energy,  and  intellect  of  his  age  might  dreaa  itself,  and  be  known 
as  dialinot  and  different  from  that  country  with  whom  England  waa 
waging  war.  It  wa«  courtierly,  too,  thus  to  second  the  desire  of  the 
king's  fieart,  by  a  move  of  ho  resiatleas  a  nature,  and  by  au  agency 
so  uTectnaJ.  It  was  a  wise  and  diplomatic  scheme,  furthering  ai 
once  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  his  own  fame,  and  the  policy 
of  bis  sovereign.  So,  for  the  promotion  of  hia  design,  he  trans- 
lated into  "  numbers  touched  with  harmony,"  some  of  the  more 
popular  claasic  tales,  that  the  language  might  be  purified  and  indi- 
vidualized ;  and  that  the  diBJunction  of  the  nations  might  be  facili- 
tated, he  took  one  of  the  most  popular  of  French  poems,  "  The 
Somaunt  of  the  Rose,"  and  transferred  its  wondrous  allegories  into 
the  form  of  speech  current  in  his  days.  He  thus  not  only  complied 
with,  but  led  and  directed  the  spirit  of  the  lime,  gratified  his  own 
taste,  and  extended  his  own  fame,  while  he  cultivated,  byaesiduona 
labour,  the  power  of  expression,  and  the  polish  of  diction. 

It  is  probable  that  Chaucer  kept  always  withm  the  range  of 
court,  and  had  a  due  diplomatic  acquaintanceship  with  its  modes, 
iashions,  and  ongoings ;  for  about  this  time  he  whs  the  recosnized 
friend  and  associate  of  Sing  Edward's  third  son,  John  of  Uaunt, 
then  Earl  of  Bii^hmond,  though  subsequontly  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  married  (Blanche,  afterwards  mother  of  Henry  IV.),  18th 
May,  1359.  In  celebration  of  the  courtship  of  this  pair,  Chaucer 
hod  produced  a  poem,  entitled  "  The  Parliament  of  Birds,"  a  fan- 
ciful allegory.  "  The  Complaint  of  the  Block  Knight,"  a  defence 
of  Gaunt  Irom  some  aipersions  thrown  on  hia  character ;  and  "  The 
Dream  of  tlie  Dutchesse,"  an  epithalamium  on  the  union  of  John 
and  Blanche,  ore  also  referable  to  this  period.  The  minuteness  with 
which  Chaucer  describes  the  localities  of  Woodstock  has  given  rise 
to  the  (upposition  that  be  resided  there, — 

"  Within  ■  f«^  out  of  tb*  titj, 
Uniit  K  well  ia  ■  ton«"— 

.,    .....Coo'^lc 


8  BPOCH   XIK. 

a&d  was  A  rabuner  of  the  Lapp;  bridegroom,  wbom  he  aeeompaiiied 
(o  FraBe«  in  the  Katnim)  of  1359,  in  a  miiitcry  capacitj,  sioas  with 
the  srmy  of  !Edwud  III.,  one  of  the  grestert  tud  best  whidi  had 
thra  kft  the  £ii);liBh  ooMt«. 

A  hnodred  tbouusd  men,  in  a  thoaiand  thipc,  left  England, — ia 
the  cspitAl  of  irhich  the  kinf;  of  Fruioe  vks  then  a  prisoner, — Nid 
laading  at  Calaii.  marched  with  trhiniphant,  thoDgh  hardily  misted 
tread,  as  Tar  as  Bbeims,  in  which  Bdward  III.  hoped  to  ptaeo  upon 
Ih8  brow  the  sorerei^  circlet  of  Franoe.  The  puce  was  w^  frnli- 
fied,  and  defended  bravelj.  Edwsrd  beleaguered  it  awhile,  bnt  ulti- 
mately raised  tbe  siege  and  retired — laeiag  preHiye,  howerer,  bj^the 
act — to  try  bis  snceesfl  on  Paris.  Here  tlw  faf«8  were  equally  un- 
jMTOpitiouB,  and  he  fell  bscli  towards  Brittany.  Hanger,  fatigne, 
■■pentition,  and  storm  fought  against  him.  As  be  became  depreesed, 
the  Frendi  got  elated,  and  though  unable  to  renture  into  tbe  open 
field,  thsy  ende«Toared  l^  harassnieats  in  Hank  and  rear  to  seeim 
the  chance  of  Yictory  their  new  allies  had  given  them.  In  one  of 
these  forajTB,  near  the  town  of  RetierB,  in  Brittany,  Chancer  had 
the  sad  bap  to  be  taken  prisoner,  lliis,  in  addition  to  hia  own 
■hnreofthe  former  hardship!,  wsa  a  luffioienttybitter  taste  of  war's 
voce.  How  long  his  fortitade  and  powers  of  endurance  were 
tried  by  eaptivi^,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  hope  that  die  peace  of 
Bretigny,  signed  in  1360,  would,  among  ether  things,  secure  his 
freedom. 

In  "  Tbe  Drewn  of  the  Dutehesse,"  Chancer  indicated  thatalady 
had  charmed  hie  heart ;  and  we  leant  that  on  12^  September,  IS66, 


a  pension  often  marks  (£120)  was  granted  to  PhtKppa  Chancer,  one 
of  the  ladies  of  Queen  Hiilippa's  household ;  so  that  we  most  snp- 
pose  he  was  married  prior  to  this  date,  and  was  now  leaTing,  or  had 


ahroady  left,  her  Majesty's  serrioe.  The  wife  of  Chaucer  i 
Bcconung  to  Uie  best  authorities,  Hiilippa  Pyekard,  danifhteT  of  Bir 
Payne  Pyekard  de  Rouet,  Guienne  king-at-arms,  sister  of  Katherine 
Swyoeford  n^e  Pyekard  of  E<niet,  uia  BnbHequently  wife  of  J<rfm 
of  Gaunt,  Di^e  of  Laacaater,  and  Regent  of  GrrieBue ;  and  of  that 
Henry  ^ckard,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  had  welootned  the 
Black  Pruioe  with  the  captive  £inR  Jc^n,  on  their  arrirai  from 
France  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  The  dntieehe  perfonsed mean- 
while may  be  gnessed  at  from  tbe  next  notice  we  nave  of  him  aa 
receiring — June  20th,  1387— from  the  king,  for  former  and  futnn 
awrice,  under  the  designation  of  "  our  well-bciored  yeoman," 
(dile«tas  valettuB  noster),  an  annuity  of  twenty  marks  (£SMO).  On 
Christmas,  1368,  his  wife  received  a  robe  in  gift  from  the  queen.  In 
1969  both  Qneen  Philippa  and  the  Lady  Blanche  of  LttDcastcr  died, 
and  Chancer  wrote  a  lament  for  the  latter,  entitled  "  The  Death  of 
Blandke  the  Dntchesse."  On  SOth  June,  1370,  he  reeei»ed  letters 
of  protection  from  the  king,  that  he  might  go  abroad,  thocgb  for 
what  purpose  we  know  not,  ia  his  serrice.  In  1372,  a  more  impor- 
tant commission  for  him  [and  for  us]  was  intrusted  to  him,  vis.,  to 
form,  along  with  John  da  Man  and  James  Pronam,  a  committee  of 


biTMtigstion  in  G«DOft,  regarding  tlu:  Englwh  port,  wluch  mieht  be 
moat  «dTuiUgeoiulj  nted  bf  tlie  Genoese  in  furtberantw  ot  their 
commerci^  pursuits.  While  occupied  with  this  miutoD,  it  a  mid 
that  Chancer  had  the  good  fortoae  to  be  Introduced  to 

"  Fnoarai  Petru-k,  the  laarut  poet, 
Hifihte  thia  cl«k,  wbwe  rtietorilc  AVTctts 
EiUimimd  all  iMille  of  paMrie,'' 

mnd  thra«  to  have  heard  from  "  the  lorer  of  Laura  "  the  tale  of  the 
patient  "  Griselda."  Thii  ia  neither  impossible  nor  improbable— 
mdeed,  quite  the  opposite.  Petrarch  naa  then  (1370-4)  reaiding, 
an  indnstiioBs  ioTalid,  at  Padua,  and  bad  completed  his  venion  of 
Bee*ccio'B  famoo*  etory  from  Italian  into  Latin — pibliahed  under 
Ihe  title,  "  A  Myth  on  'Wifely  Obedience  and  Fidelity,"— in  June, 
J373.  Nathinc;  eonld  be  more  natural  than  that  the  chief  poet  of 
Bniiland  iboald  endeavaur  to  see  "  the  Srat  real  Tcatorer  of  pohte 
letten, — him  wbo  ^ve  purity,  elegance,  and  atability  to  the 
ItaliMi  lanf^nage."  Now,  as  Chanoerwaa  seemingly  not  well  vened 
i»  Italian,  la  it  at  all  unlikely  tliat  their  eon  venation  would  he  holden 
n  lAttn,  of  hie  proficiency  in  which  Petrarch  prided  himsetf,  and 
Clwueer  had  bo  Deed  to  be  ashamed  P  In  thecurrenovof  such  talk, 
what  more  probabie  than  that  Dante  and  Boceecio  dionld  become 
the  eubjeeta  of  nvtoal  criticism,  and  that  Petrarch  Hhonld  reckon  it 
m  pnTilege  to  rehearse  hie  Tcrsion  of  his  Aiend  yet  riTal's  beautiful 
and  anexceptionsble  atory.  and  that  thus  "  he  learned  at  Fadowe  " 
tike  tale  he  baa  embalmed  in  erer-livine  Terse,  in  bis  favourite 
Metre,  and  wi^  tbe  utmost  elevanOB  <^  style,  regarding  the  palienoe 
and  fidelity  of  "  G!rtsslda."  The  thought  of  suoh  an  interooromnni* 
cation  and  fiatemiialimi  is  too  sweet  to  be  lightly  giren  up,  and  we 
eling  to  tbe  beKef  most  fondly,  though  we  trust  not  irratioEiBliy. 
Chaaeer  returned  to  homeandcountry  in  February,  1374,  and  on  the 
IMi  of  July  Petfarch  was  found  in  his  library,  with  a  book  before 
Un,  dead.  "  hie  wordes  and  his  wMk  "  done,  and  remenbranoe  of 
kim  only  left  for  tbe  world.  There  is  snrriy  some  trait  of  personal 
grief  in  the  kindly  way  Ohancer  speaks  of  him,  and  in  the  al.tsch- 
nant  to  his  notioeoftheinterriew  of  the  morale,  whidi  read*  bkean 
inrolantary  and-s^refereut  sigh, — 

"  Bat  fiMha,  that  m]  Dot  (Of n  ■■  4wallMi  h«^ 

But  ai  it  mia  tba  twiskliiiK  ti  tn  ayt. 
Him  luno  hath  ataiiw,  md  allt  tm  liatdk.'' 
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^eli^n. 


IS   THE   BIBLE   ALOHE  A  SUFFICIENT  EtJLE   OF 
FAITH  P 

AFFIBMAXITE   ABTIOLB. — I. 

Thb  position  which  I  occupy  in  opening  thi«  debate  upon  the 
Ede  of  Faith  is,  I  fee),  one  of  ^at  reepoiuibilitj.  The  nibjeot 
upon  which  I  enter  is  not  of  a  trivial  character,  but  of  vast  raoment, 
and  JB,  therefore,  "not  to  be  enterprised  nor  taken  in  hand  unad- 
viaedly,"  or  for  mere  diacuMion'a  soke.  If  it  be  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  mariner  that  he  ahould  be  furnished  with  chart 
and  compasB  of  sufficient  correctness  to  guide  him  across  the  path- 
less, pemoiis  deep,  then  it  is  also  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that 
the  Tojrajjers  on  the  perilous  flood  of  time  should  have  a  chart  and 
compass  to  ^uide  them,  and  such  as  they  can  rely  npon,  that  they 
make  not  shipwreok  of  their  soul ;  in  other  words,  they  (Jionld  have 
a  rule  by  which  their  moral  life  may  be  directed  both  as  to  matters 
of  faith  and  practice,  and  they  should  understand  clearly  where  that 
rule  ie  to  be  found. 

It  ia  evident,  and  will  be  c<»ceded  l^  my  opponent,  and,  there* 
fore,  needs  no  demonstration,  that  the  hght  of  nature,  or  reason  and 
cODBcience,  are  not  capable  of  Kuiding  men  aright  through  this  world 
to  a  better.  If  there  be  a  God,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
he  would  cause  a  light  to  shine  from  heaven  upon  the  darkened 
paths  of  men;  that  ne  would  give  unto  them  a  revelation  of  hia 
will;  that  he  would  declare  what  was  necessarv  to  be  believed,  in 
order  that  men  might  be  saved.  This  reasoDaolc  expectation  God 
has  fulfilled.  He  has  riven  us  a  rule  to  follow,  and  our  only  concern 
is  to  discover  where  that  rule  is  to  be  found ;  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  proposition  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article — "  Whether 
the  Bible  alone  (which,  I  ^^ume,  we  all  acknowledge  to  be  ft 
revelation  from  Grod)  is  a  si^cient  Enle  of  Faith  P  " 

I  take  my  stand,  according  to  the  sincere  oonviotion  of  my  heart, 
np<m  the  affirmative  side,  and  shall  be  prepared  to  maintain  my 
position  by  argument. 

In  order  to  clear  the  way,  I  think  it  needful  to  state  what  I  oon- 
uder  the  meaning  of  terma  contained  in  the  proportion  before  us. 

By  the  t«rm  "  Bible  "  I  undentand  those  aevem  booka  of  the  Old 
and'N'ew  Testament,  written  bi^  divers  men  in  divers  ages,  but  all 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  which,  with  ^  aatuotMO 
of  the  Christian  Church  &om  the  earlieat  times,  have  been  coUeot«d 
together,  and  designated,  by  way  of  dienity,  the  Bible. 

By  tlM  term  "Bule"  I  undenrtftnd  a  mewwe  or  ataudard  br 
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^lieh  we  nu.j  compare  or  tiy  &  thins,  tbiu  teetiiiA  its  comeboMt. 
A  Sule  of  FaiHi,  ^erefore,  maet  be  that  nuonu^  d;  which  we  are 
to  regulate  not  onlj  the  agenda,  or  things  to  be  done,  but  also  die 
eniatda,  or  thiugi  to  be  beliered. 

HtTiug  thns  brieflj  indicated  what  I  coniidor  the  meaning  of 
thcce  lerms,  in  order  to  avoid  any  farther  logonMehia,  or  battle  of 
wnrdi,  between  myself  and  my  opponeota,  I  sdranM  ftt  onoe  to  the 
inKect  under  debate. 

r  an«rt  that  the  Bible  alone  is  a  anfBdent  rale  of  &ith,  and  I 
irriTG  at  thia  conclusion  for  the  foUowing  reasoni : — 1.  Because  the 
Bible  bears  testimon;  to  it^  own  snfficiencf  as  a  role  of  fiutb ;  and 
the  Bible  being  tbe  word  of  God,  ita  teitimon;  must  be  true. 

I  have  already  obierred  that  I  thought  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that  God  would  give  unto  man  a  revelation  for  his  guidance ;  I 
iiutber  remark  that  it  is  also  reasonable  to  expect  that  Ood  would 
■Bt  Ms  seal  upon  his  own  rule,  t^t  it  might  oe  known  to  be  his, 
fiHumoeh  aa  it  is  a  device  of  the  devil  to  counterfeit  the  true  by 
tha  Mtting  forth  of  the  false- 
God  haa  indicated  the  tme  rale  which  men  are  to  follow,  and 
tliii  he  has  done  by  the  tnipired  pen  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Thns: — 
"  AU  teripture  it  given  by  mtpiratiox  of  Ood,  and  it  profitable  for 
ioetriHe,  for  reproof,  for  eorraetion,  for  irufrucfion  in  rignUoutnet*  ; 
iiai  fji«  nan  of  Ood  owiy  be  perfect,  thoroughU/  furrtitied  unlo  all 
J"**  iBorkt."* 

A  man  cannot  go  beyond  the  point  of  perfection.  That  mie, 
therefore,  which,  if  followed,  is  sofBcient  to  make  him  perfect,'^ 
perfect  as  to  doctrine  and  practice,  most  be  of  itself  sufficient,  and 
nwdeth  no  additions ;  but  scripture  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  that 
Uu  man  of  God  nuy  be  furnished  unto  all  good  works ;  scripture, 
thoefore,  or  the  Bible,  acoording  to  its  own  testimony,  most  be 
"ilone  a  snfficiont  rule  of  faith." 

The  same  inspired  pen  yet  again  declares,  and  that  more  con- 
dnaiTely,  writing  to  Tmiothy ; — "From  a  child  thoit  katt  known  the- 
My  tery>tttr«i,  viieh  are  abU  to  make  thte  tniie  unto  talvaiion 
UmykfaitA  miich  it  in  Chritt  <7etii«."t  N^ow  I  ask,  what  is  the 
great  end,  tlie  aim,  the  design,  the  terminatioD  of  faithP  Peter 
ssswers  the  question,  and  says ; — "  Receinna  the  end  of  your  faith, 
nn  the  saltation  ov  voub  soul."    The  salvatioa  of  the  soul  then. 


it  the  great  md  of  faith ;  and  I  say,  fearless  of  contradiction,  that 
tlistTQle  which  maketb  a  man  wise  onto  salvation  is  and  must  be 
of  ttulf  a  snfficient  rale ;  but  the  Holy  Scriptures,  according  to  the 
tes^uBg  of  the  inspired  Apostle,  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salva- 
tion;  taey,  therefore,  must  be  "alone  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith." 
I  might  ssiflly  hang  the  whole  controversy  on  these  two  texts, 
so  explioit  are  thc^.  But  I  pass  from  these,  and  pass  over  other 
testa  of  »  similar  kind,  to  advance  my  second  reason  for  the  condu- 
•ioB  I'hne  ani*«d  at,  which  is : — 
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2.  BeoMtae  oar  Sanesr  mad*  ths  written  to»rd,  and  «ol  «9 
nnwrittetL  btaditiiM,  the  gro«md  of  bia  a{ip«*l  i«  all  qnwHiflM  m 
diipute. 

Thiu  when  Christ,  tlie  kn-fiil  Prinoe  of  tiiia  woilil.  stood  ham  to 
ftce  witk  that  nsorper,  the  Prinoe  of  DBrknen,  w)wt  wn  tbe  ita^on 
wherewith  he  amote  turn  9  Was  it  not  tlie  sword  of  the  ^nrit; 
vhieh  u  the  word  of  GodP  Did  the  deril  tempt  him  to  tura-tba 
Btones  into  bread f  "It  is  wmrrE.v,"  was  the  leboke  given.  Did 
tiie  ienL  iOttk  to  penumd«  him  to  tempt  God's  proTidence  Y  "  It  IS 
wniTTXN  AOAXN,"  wBB  the  deciiiive  BiiBiFer  returned.  Did  tkat  aril 
one  try  hit  power  onoe  more  by  cauiiDK  to  flush  befive  his  rye  the 
Rloriea  of  the  wtwld,  and  promiuag  the  gift  of  ali  these  if  ke  would 
but  fyi  and  wiff^ip  &t  bis  feet  F  "  II  it  iirritle»,"  was  theiepeaied 
reply,  and  the  BumseBsful  termioatioa  of  tkiese  faCilo  attacks.  Thus 
through  thf  potent  pen  of  i aspiration,  and  not  by  the  Toiee  of  tradi- 
tion, did  Cluriit  oTeroome  the  devil.  It  was  fay  an  ^peal  to  tba 
written  word  of  God  that  Clirist  siloDoed  all  his  qaeatMuing  sdrtr- 
BsrioH.  Did  the  Phariaepn  munour  when  they  saw  him  eat  wilii 
Publicans  and  simierH  F  He  referred  them  to  t^  prophet  Hosea, 
whero  they  wonld  find  a  sufficient  Tindicatioa  of  Jus  oooiduot. 

Afpaa,  were  the  diaciplca  of  Uhriet  aconaed  by  the  Phariaeea  of 
bteaiLiog  the  sabbath  beoauie  they  bad  plucked  eara  of  com  «ai  tlurt 
day  f  Jeans  defended  tbem  by  merring  the  Pharisees  to  t^  first 
book  of  Samuel,  saying :  "  llavc  ye  not  read  mAaC  Darid  did  wAsa 
ie  «wu  an  Aungrtdf"  &c.  Here  again  the  appeal  was  to  thewritten 
word  of  God. 

So  also  when  the  Pharisees,  seeking  to  eatrap  him,  inquired 
coDcemiBg  divorce,  he  did  not  refer  them  to  the  "  JkUsbML,"  bnt  to 
tbe  Bible,  saying,  "Have  ye  not  read?"  are  ye  not  aeqnaiuted 
witb  the  seriptares  P  if  ye  ore,  then  ye  ought  to  hove  uuderetood 
the  question  ye  propose  for  my  solution.  And  not  to  nmltiply 
UHtances.  let  ns  take  me  rxsmpfe  more,  which  ii  certainly  a  ease  in 
point.  We  read  that  a  young  man  came  to  him,  auxions  for  the 
salTstion  of  his  aool.  and  wishing  to  know  what  he  riianld  do  te 
secure  it.  Sov  here  wae  the  BiUe  on  liie  one  band,  and  here  wen 
the  traditions  of  the  elders  on  tbe  odier.  If  he  had  put  his  queatioa 
to  the  Pharisees,  like  the  FhariBeee  of  nkodem  times,  they  wo«ld 
hare  aaid :  Listen  to  the  Toice  of  the  Chnr^,  adhere  strictly  lo  the 
tradiCiooB  of  the  elden,  aud  thou  Aalt  be  saved.  Bnt  what  said 
Christ?  "  If  thou  wilt  eater  into  life,  kerp  the  oommandments." 
And  where  were  tlieae  oomniandmenlB  to  be  fonnd  P  On  the  pagn 
of  God'a  written  word.  Yes '.  whatever  mav  be  the  ene  of  others, 
Christ  always  hontrared  tiie  scriptures.  When  be  first  oommenoad 
bis  ministry,  he  unrolled  the  inspired  volume,  andreadalovdaoBwof 
tite  pnqibecies  of  Isaiah.  \Vben  leaipted  by  Sotao.  "Itiswrittan." 
and  not  "  It  ia  spoken."  ware  the  worw  he  used.  When  kia  caaioei 
wsa  assailed  by  the  Pharisees,  or  when  bat  doeUine  was  -odlad  ia 
quealion  by  the  Sadducees,  his  appeal  was  ever  to  the  holy  scrip- 
tures i  ami  what  he  did  himself,  he  recommended  onto  othen.    If 
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ft*  Jvn  had  an;  doabt  sbont  tke  Bvtfasnticit;  of  ha  miuion,  m 
the  MEMiah,  then  ttdi  be,  "  Search  tke  teripturet,  for  in  them  ;# 
thmktfB  hamt  ettrmal  Ufe,  atid  thmf  are  thtg  which  Utt^  ofm»." 

If  diuist,  thm,  Mc^b»d  tlw  Bible  aa  a  aatlcieiit  mle  u  it  regarded 
himelf—if  he  reoammeoded  the  Bible  aa  a  rnle  of  faith  for  others, 
IhK^otka  hinJiestMithoritf  (Mtmyside  I  eoold  have,  and  feel  myself 
joatified  !■  M^iDg  that  "tlie  Bible  t^oneis  asnflictent  mle  of  faith." 

3.  Hy  third  reuoa  for  the  eanotiuion  at  which  I  have  arrived 
is,  beeanae  the  Apoxtle  Paul  Banctioned  that  which  onr  Saviour  re- 
•osBMeaded,  rix^  the  iiiTcttigatieM  of  the  seriptnTes  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

The  Apostle  Fan)  paaied  itfsm  TheMaloniua  to  Bereo,  where  ha 
entered  the  ajnagogne,  and  twnght.  The  Jewa  heard  attentively 
Ae  word  be  spake.  Ther  were  not  hast^  in  their  conelnaion,  hot 
eompared  the  dootrtnes  of  the  Apostle  with  the  revelatioiu  of  tba 
writMti  word,  and  finding  a  harmony  between  Ihem,  ther  embnwed 
Ae  Chrktiao  fiutii.  Now  theee  people  bron^ht  the  teacning  of  the 
Apeatle  to  the  teat.  They  bad  a  rule,  and  to  that  role  they  appealed, 
wd  were  glad  when  tfaev  found  the  teaching  of  the  Apoatle  agreed 
with  that.  Bat  what  di'd  the  Ai>oetle  aay  to  all  thtsP  Did  he  tell 
thoae  Beraans  that  tb«7  had  no  right  to  posseiB  copiei  of  the  Bible ; 
Ast  t^y  had  still  less  right  "  to  search  them  dtuly ;"  that  it  was 
aet  for  them  to  interpret  soriptare,  that  thay  miut  receiro  all  that 
lie  aaid  as  tme,  and  ask  no  qaestiona  about  it ;  that  they  were  to 
mign  tbeir  reason  to  his  keeping,  and  trouble  thenselTea  no  more 
Witii  inreatigatiMi ;  was  this  the  language  of  St.  Paul  P 

Hiiawoald  have  been  the  language  of  those  who  have  boasted 
ttiemselTes  to  be  somebody  in  later  ages;  but  Panl  was  "the 
k«at  of  the  Apostles,"  "one  bom  oat  of  dne  season."  A  humble 
nan  was  he ;  while  the  others  olaim  to  be  God's  vicegerent,  Christ's 
nmr  upon  earth,  yea,  enthroned  as  God,  to  receive  the  homage 
«f  idt^tnms  multitudes.  But  what  of  the  Bereanx,  who  made  the 
Kble  their  sole  Rale  of  Faith  ?  It  is  written,  "  Theae  teen  more 
mM4  iluHt  thate  of  TAettaloniea,  in  that  they  received  the  word 
M<A  ati  readimeu  of  mind,  ajtd  searched  ike  scriptures  daily, 
whether  tho*e  thinffe  were  to." 

4.  I  advance,  as  a  further  reaecm  for  the  conelusioD  I  have  come 
to,  the  fact  that  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  Chnrch  acknow- 
ledged the  Buffldency  of  the  Scripture  as  a  Kole  of  Paith. 

ThBS  we  learn  from  St,  Hibkok  that  there  were  heretics  in  thoae 
i»ft,  who  spake  (as  the  Boman  Catholics  speak  in  our  da^)  and 
anL  "  We  are  the  sons  of  ti>e  wise,  who  did  from  the  beginning 
Uiver  down  to  vs  the  apgetdtcal  doctrine."  But  what  was  tbe 
dsc^ration  of  the  father  himself  F  It  was  tbii ;— "  That  the  true 
Mas  of  Judah  adhere  to  the  Soripturee."  Can  a  Protestant  go 
faitWrthantiusP 

3l,  Ckryoftom  testifies  to  the  clearness  of  the  Scriptures  on  all 
eaMaatia]  points,  s^jng  .— "  All  things  in  the  Divine  Seriptnnis  are 
phnmd atrai]^    'WuUaoarer  things  are  neeeeaary, are manitot," 
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This  deeloiation  is  confirmed  by  tlie  Bomsn  CathoUo  hiitimin, 
Dupin,  vho  obieiTM,  "thst  the  penual  (of  the  Bible)  Mldom 
cttuaea  uit  but  tbe  laamed  to  fftll  into  error ;  and  that  f^enendl 7 
the  Bunple  hare  found  in  the  Scdptnres  only  inBtracdoa  and 
edification." 

SI.  A«tti»  farther  deolarea  the  Bible's  Rnffieienoy  when  he  writes : 
"  Amone  those  things  which  are  plainly  set  down  in  Soriptnre,  ali 
those   thingt   are  to   be  found  wmcA  comprehend  faith   and  good 


The  judgment  of  Constantine,  as  pronounced  before  the  Cooncil 
of  Sice,  was  this  1  that  "  the  books  of  the  Evaneelists  and  Apostles, 
and  the  oracles  of  the  old  prophets,  do  cvidentfy  teaoh  ns  nbat  we 
are  to  think  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  Therefore,  laying  aside  all 
seditions  contention,  let  ns  determine  the  matters  in  qoestion  by 
testifflonialB  oat  of  tjie  Dirine  writing." 

What  says  Iraneeiu  upon  the  point  in  dispnto  F  "  The  method  of 
our  salvation  wo  have  not  known  by  any  others  but  diose  men  l^ 
whom  the  gospel  came  to  ns,  which  then  they  preached ;  Jnt  t^fter- 
tearde,  by  fXa  mil  of  God,  delivered  it  to  ut  in  the  SeriptMret,  to  6e 
Ar  thejiiure  the  foundation  and  pillar  qf  our  faith," 

What  says  Tertullian?  "  Let  HermoKenes,  out  of  his  storehODse 
of  leu^ing,  show  that  it  is  written.  If  it  be  not  written,  let  him 
fear  that  woe  which  is  destined  for  those  who  either  add  to,  or 
detract  from,  the  Soriptureg." 

Out  of  the  many  that  might  be  bronght  forward,  I  will  call 
upon  only  one  more  witness,  and  that  shall  be  St.  Cyprian.  What 
aays  her  Being  t^posed  with  an  argnment  from  tradition,  he 
demands,  "  Whence  nave  yon  that  tradition  P  Comes  it  from  the 
authority  of  the  Lord,  andof  theC^ospel,  or  from  the  Epistles  of  the 
Apostles  f  For  God  testifies  that  we  are  to  do  those  things  which 
are  written.  &o.  If  it  be  commanded  in  the  Gospel,  or  contained  in 
the  Epistles  or  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  then  let  us  observe  it  as  a 
Divine  and  holy  tradition." 

Iliese  citation*  need  no  explanation,  and  no  comment ; — they  are 
as  dear  and  condasive  as  can  be.  If  they  are  not  sufBcient  in 
nnmbers,  then  consult  the  unanswerable  treatise  of  Tillotson,  on  the 
"Rule  of  Faith,"  from  which  soorce  these  quotations  are  mostly 
drawn,  and  you  will  find  plenty  and  to  spare.  If  it  bo  objected 
that  I  have  drawn  from  this  nrit^r,  instead  of  going  to  the  original, 
then  I  answer.  Ton  have  to  do  with  the  citations  themselves,  and 
not  my  means  of  procuring  them.  Prove,  what  no  one  has  yet 
provecl,  that  the  quotations  are  false,  and  my  proposition  falls  to 
the  ground.  But  if  yon  cannot  do  this,  be  careml  how  you  despise 
the  voice  of  these  ancient  worthies,  whom  you  profess  to  esteem. 
Te  who  rencrato  the  unautheDtto^ed  relics  of  the  departed,  east 
from  their  jewelled  shrines  those  trifles  they  contain,  and  leam  to 
venerate  ratoer  the  opinions  of  the  holy  fathers  of  the  esrly  Church, 
and  enshrine  them  in  yonr  memory ;  and  if  you  are  not  prepared  to 
brand  those  fathers  as  heretios,  then  you  must  be  prepared  to  assert 
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witfatliem  that  "The  Bible  odIt  ia  »  snffioent  Bule  of  Faith,"  for 
neb  we  hare  foond  them  to  declare. 

I  hare  now  coamlted  the  mind  of  God  upon  this  fimdamental 
nlgwt  under  dispute.  I  have  found  that  Hia  iDritten  word  hears 
dtu  and  decimTe  toatimony  to  its  own  Buffioiency  aa  a  Eule  of 
Juth.  I  haTB  shoira  that  it  was  the  practice  of  our  great  example, 
Janu  Christ,  to  appeal  to  the  ScriptoreB  in  all  matters  of  dispute ; 
lad  that  be  recommended  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  to  tJioae  n-ho 
mre  in  doubt  as  to  the  truthfutoeRs  of  his  mission.  I  hare  pointed 
cat  the  fact  that  those  who  brought  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle 
Finl  to  the  test  of  the  written  word,  and  who  studied  the  Scriptures 
in  private,  were  commended  for  what  they  did.  I  have  prored  that 
Ihe  early  Fathers  made  the  Scripturei  the  ground  of  their  appeal  in 
■11  rriigioQS  controreray,  and  that  they  solinDwIedged  the  excellency 
and  the  sufficiency  of  the  written  word.  With  such  an  array  of 
vitnessea  at  my  side,  I  can  take  a  bold  and  determined  stand  against 
those  who  woiud  detract  from  the  dignity  and  authority  of  tiod'a 
own  Boole,  by  denying  that  it  is  of  itself  a  auffioient  Rule  of  Faith. 
Let  my  opponents  silence  the  Spirit  of  G«d;  Bilcnce  Christ ;  silence 
hia  ApostlG« ;  silence  the  early  Fatheia  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
ud  then,  and  not  till  thai,  will  they  silence  me.  H.  B. 

HEOITITB  ABTIGLB. — I. 

Avona  the  many  topics  which  are  the  aubject  of  controversy 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  which 
receives  so  little  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  latter,  as  that  of  the 
Role  of  Faith.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  siace  here  is  the 
Tery  root  of  the  differences  which  unhappily  exist  between  us  ;  so 
th^  mitil  this  question  is  settled,  it  is  qmte  useless  to  discuss  others. 
KvErythiog  which  is  believed  by  either  mnst  be  ultimately  referred 
to  the  authority  upon  which  it  is  believed.  If  a  Froteatant  is  asked 
for  s  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  he  instantly  refers  yon 
to  the  Bible— his  sole  Kale  of  Faith.  If  a  Catholic  be  asked  the 
nune  qoeation,  he  refers  to  the  Chnrcb. 

Here,  then,  ia  the  explutation  of  the  drriaion  of  Catholic  and 
Pmteatant.  One  rests  his  faith  npon  a  book ;  the  other,  upon  a 
body  of  men. 

But  Protestants  are,  in  senerai,  much  more  readr  to  argne  about 
tiHisabBtaiiti>tiou  or  indulgences  than  the  Bule  of  Faith  ;  and  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  one  is  so  much  easier  than  the  other, — since 
tbey  do  possess  some  documentary  evidence  respecting  the  former. 
while  they  are  totally  destitute  of  any  divine  proofs  of  tlie  latter. 
^Hiey  habitually  overlook  any  discrepancr  in  their  own  lino  of 
argument,  and  are  usually  only  anxious  to  bring  the  Catholic  to  the 
t<rt  of  the  Bible,  or  rather — what  is  really  the  fact — their  own 
Jnteipretation  of  it. 

Ihe  Charch  of  England,  in  her  Sixth  Article,  expreasea  most  fully 
tod  clearly  the  ProtMtant  belief  on  the  subject.    "  Holy  Scripture 
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eontmnethBU  thing!  neeetwrf  to  ulvatioii;  «>thatwhatBM*»ruiiot 
read  therein,  nor  may  be  prored  thereby,  ifl  not  to  be  required  oL 
■nj  num  that  it  sboold  be  believed  u  aa  OFlioIe  of  faith,  or  be 
thoDKht  ret^uiaite  or  nacewary  to  salTaiion-" 

Tite  ooncise  aad  popular  method  of  eipiMsinff  the  rule—"  Th* 
Bible,  and.  tiie  Bible  ouly,  ia  the  religion  of  Proteataats" — iiM» 
Bttaed  into  a  "  text ;"  and  ia  quoted  aeainat  "  Papitta"  and  "  Fusej- 
itea,"  in  aermoas,  looturea,  hooka,  and  oewapapera,  aa  quite  iaiu. 
pntable ;  indeed,  from  the  mauoer  in  which  gome  uae  it,  one  would, 
really  aappoae  ttkat  it  waa  a  veritable  text  of  Scripture,  instead  of 
being  merely  the  dictum  of  one  of  the  greatest  religious  weathep- 
ooeka  that  ever  lived,  viz.,  Chiliingwortli. 

I  pn^wse  to  prove,  in  the  following  u^ole,  that  the  Bible  onlv  it 
not  a  HUlBeient  Rule  of  Faith,  for  four  reuona ;  and  I  oonnna 
myaelf  to  the  oonsideration  of  only  thia  mnch  of  the  question,  aa  I 
idionld  otbwwiie  greatly  exoeed  the  limiti  whioh  muat  govern  wdteis 
in  this  Magamoe.    My  reaaona  are — 

I.  The  Biblewaa  never  intended  to' be  the  only  Rule  of  Faith. 
II.  The  Bible  whs  not  at  first  redded  as  the  only  Suleof  Faith. 
IlL  The  adoption  of  tlus  Bule  in  the  early  ages  waa,  humanly 

speaking,  irapoaaible. 
IV,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Protestants  do  not  make  it  their  only 
Bule  of  Faitb. 
I.  The  Bible  waa  never  intended  to  bo  the  only  rule.  Had  it 
been  ho,  we  shoold  have  had  some  record  of  the  fact  in  t^  Book 
itself.  But  what  ia  the  state  of  the  caae  P  Yon  will  not  find  the 
alighteat  hint,  either  firom  our  Lord,  or  from  hia  apoatles,  which 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Ohriatianity  waa  to  be  promulgated  by 
jneana  of  any  book,  or  rather,  by  the  aeries  of  booka  of  wUch  tliie 
Bible  is  composed.  Instead  of  sending  hia  apostles  armed  with 
Bibles,  our  Lord  commissioned  them  to  "preach  the  gospel  to 
every  oreatura."  The  idea  of  compiling  a  book,  which  ahoold 
oontMU  ail  Christ's  doctrines,  never  seems  to  have  «it«red  the 
miuda  of  the  Apostles.  Hod  they  believed,  or  oould  have  possibly 
believed,  that  which  Protostanta  now  aaiert,  that  nothing  but  an 
inspired  volnmo  was  to  enlighten  the  world  on  the  subject  of 
Christianity,  they  would  have  taken  the  ntmoat  care  to  commit  to 
writing  all  the  words  and  all  Uio  coomiandB  of  our  Lord,  and  to 
difiiise  the  book  containing  them  throughout  the  world,  to  tfao 
ntmoat  of  their  power ;  ana  to  some  church  which  they  founded, 
tiiov  wonld  have  addreasod  epistlea  containing  anch  clear  summoriea 
of  Christian  doctrine,  tlist  no  schism  oould  possibly  hare  occurred. 

But  that  all  our  Lord'a  aayinga  were  not  recorded,  is  proved,  in- 
ooutestably,  by  St.  John,  who  distinctly  deolaree  that  "there  are  also 
many  other  thuitp  which  Jesus  did,  which,  if  they  were  written  every 
one,  the  worid,  I  think,  would  not  be  able  to  contain  the  books  whidi 
should  be  written."  St.  John  xxi.  26.  M'or  is  there  the  slightest 
gronnd  for  aappoeing  that  the  Bpiatlea  supply  thia  deficiency. 
All  the  books  of  which  the  Sew  Teatoment  is  oompoaed   ara 
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iimpiT  fonr  Gospels,  aOTenl  letterB  to  ckurchea  and  individuals,  a 
record  of  aome  of  the  trarels  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul,  and  a  book 
of  Berelationi.  The  Apostles,  so  far  from  considering  a  written 
mle  absolutely  necesBary,  neglected  entirely,  with  the  exception  of 
two  of  their  number,  to  record  a  single  word  or  act  of  our  Lord, 
Two  of  the  GoBpela  are  by  parties  wiio  were  not  apostles  at  all. 
One  of  the  writers  (St.  Luke),  who  probably  never  in  his  life  saw 
oar  Ix)rd,  writes  only  at  the  instance  of  a  friend,  who  wished  to 
know  somethioK  of  the  history  of  Him  whose  rehgion  St.  Luke 
professed.  And  eTen  St.  John,  the  beloved  daBciplo,  actually  defi.'ra 
writing  hit  Gospel  until  within  sii  years  of  hia  own  death,  when  his 
labours  were  finished,  and  his  course  nearly  run.  His  Epiatlca  ore 
limited  to  three  rerf  short  ones,  neither  of  them  containing  much 
information  reapectrng  Cbriatiaoity ;  and  one  of  them  merely  a 
private  letter.     St.  Peter,  the  chief  among  the  Apostles,  writes  no 

fMpel  at  all;  neither  has  he  written  anything,  but  two  short 
pistles.  Fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-oae  Epidtles  contained  in 
thie  New  Testament  were  written  by  one  who  was  neither  of  the 
twelve,  nor  an  immediate  disciple  of  our  Ijord;  and  a  cursory 
perusal  of  these  writings  will  suffice  to  convince  any  one,  not 
disposed  to  prejudge  the  question,  that  scarcely  any  of  them  would 
have  been  written  at  all,  but  for  the  existence  of  abuses  in  the 
churches  to  which  they  were  addressed. 

And  fo  far  were  the  Apostles  from  believing,  or  having  any  an- 
ticipation of  their  writings  becoming  the  sole  Sule  of  Faith  to  a 
body  of  Christians,  that  St.  Paul  absolutely  refrains  from  writing  on 
some  subjects,  on  the  ground  that  he  would  be  able  to  express 
himself  more  fnll^  and  satisfactorily  when  present.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  31, 
he  says,  after  giving  several  directions  concerning  tbo  government  of 
that  church:  "The  rest  I  will  set  in  order  wAfn /come,-"  clearly 
meaning  that  if  he  had  been  with  them,  ho  would  not  have  written 
at  all.  Again,  in  writing  to  Timothy  (1  Ep.  iii.  11),  "  These 
thin^  write  I  unto  thee,  hoping  that  I  shall  come  unto  thee  shorily." 
St.  John,  in  his  third  Epistle,  chap.  i.  13,  14,  says :  "  I  have  m^ny 
things  to  write  nnto  thee,  but  I  would  not  with  pen  and  ink  w    ' 

__.._     ..L  .   .  T>._.      T     I ]:i_   . .1.  __      _^jj    ^g    j^.JJ[   gpgi^j^ 

what  St.  Paul  would 
■ay  to  the  Corinthians  and  to  Timothy,  and  what  St.  John  would 
say  to  Gains,  would  be  quite  as  much  inspired  as  what  they  wrote ; 
and  from  the  tonor  of  these  Epistles,  we  may  conclude  that  the  most 
important  things  were  not  touched  upon  in  the  letters  at  all ;  again 
demonstrating  that  these  Apostles  never  intended  their  writings  to 
be  the  guides  of  any  hut  those  to  whom  they  addressed  them ;  and 
even  then  only  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

In  Heb.  i.  2,  St.  Paul  says  :  "  (God)  hath  in  tliese  days  ipoken," 
not  written,  "  to  us  by  His  Son."  In  Matt,  xxviii.,  Christ  does  not 
■sy,  "  Go,  write  Bibles  to  all  nationa,"  but  "  Go,  leaeU  all  nations." 
In  St.  Luke  z.  16,  he  does  not  say,  "  He  that  readeth,  or  heareth 
the  Scripture,  heareth  me,"  bat  "He  that  AeareWjou,  heareth  mo," 

VOL.   III.  c  ■  , \-- 
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Iq  Matt,  iviii.  17.  he  doea  not  My,  "He  that  will  not  read  tie 
Senpture,"  but  "  He  that  will  not  hear  tie  Ckmreh,  let  him  be  onto 
thee  as  a  heathen  man,  and  a  publican." 

Whttt  is  to  me  quite  ooncWiTe  in  the  matter,  and  to  whioh 
I  would  parttoularlj  direct  the  atl«ntioD  of  Protestants,  a  ttiii 
important  fact. — that  every  single  Epistle  which  we  poaaeM  wm 
addreesed  to  Chrittiaat  alraadi/ fuU^  itutrueied  in  tie  failh;— 
persons  to  whom  a  Toiunie  of  dootrmal  iastrwcticKi  was  perfeetljr 
unnecessarr- 

II.  The  Bible  was  not  at  firat  regarded  as  the  only  Rule  of  Faith. 
This  is  aoobrious,  as  acaroelj  to  need  any  illuslraticm.  ThepraoUoe 
of  the  ApoBttes  is  a  complete  confirmation  of  it.  Our  Lord,  shortly 
an«r  he  began  to  preach,  sent  forth  aeven^  disciples,  and  not  one 
of  them  was  supplied  with  any  doonment  whatever.  Tbeir  misiioa 
was  to  preach ;   not   to    distribute  Bibles.      Our  Lord   himself 

Cichcd.  He  wrote  no  new  law.  Most  of  hia  AposUaa  wrote  no 
bs ;  nor  did  they  direct  their  follewers  to  do  so  either.  St. 
Paul,  writing  to  Timothy,  does  net  toll  him  to  roeord  carefully, 
in  writing,  whit  had  been  delivered  to  him ;  bot,  "  The  things  which 
thou  hast  heard  of  me,  before  many  witnesses,  the  same  cooitoead 
to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  fit  to  teach  others  also,"  2  Tim.  ii.  3. 
And  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  heseveral  times  repeats,  "Those 
things  teach  and  exhort :"  "  These  things  oonunaud  and  teaab." 
1  Tim.  Ti.  2 ;  iv.  11,  &c.,  &c.  Tias  hardly  bears  out  IJie  Protestant 
-theory. 

We  find,  too,  the  early  Christians  utterly  opposed  to  writing 
down  anything  at  all,  lest  it  should  be  made  a  subject  for  mockery 
by  the  pagans.  All  their  instructions  wore  by  word  of  month. 
When  a  pagan  desired  to  become  a  ChriaUan.  he  was  not  furnished 
with  a  Bible  (indeed,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  supply 
him  nilh  one,  as  the  books  of  which  it  coosiats  were  not  coU 
lected  for  four  hundred  yean  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord), 
but  was  sent  to  the  clergy,  and  instructed  in  some  of  the  primary- 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  nor  was  he  fully  instructed  uitil  he  had 
been  baptized  for  some  length  of  time  (  and  even  then  no  Bible  w«4 
given  to  him.  Probably  one  of  the  Gospels,  or  one  or  two  Epi^tlea 
which  the  church  to  which  the  convert  belonged  possesBed,  weiw 
lent  or  read  to  him  ;  but  certainly  nothing  furthfr,  in  the  way  at 
written  tenching,  was  supplied  to  any  one.  And  firom  the  eztnns 
paucity  of  the  Epistles,  and  the  smaJl  number  of  writon,  may 
we  not  conclude  that  the  early  Cbristiann,  when  it  was  diseovcrod 
what  use  the  p^ans  made  of  their  writings,  were  instructed  to 
commit  to  wiitmg  nothing  bot  what  was  strictly  necessary  Y 

A  single  fact,  worth  hundreds  of  arguments,  may  be  mentioned. 
The  whole  of  the  then  known  world  was  converted  during  the  first 
four  hundred  years,  entirely  withont  thi^  Bible.  Nor  do  we  find  a 
single  writer,  prior  to  the  Seformation,  advocating  or  broaohing  tha 
opinion  now  held  by  Protestants,  that  the  Bible  was,  or  ought  to  be, 
tbei  '    "  ■      '■''    ■' 
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ILL  The  ftdoptioo  of  this  rale  in  the  early  asaa  wm,  humaDlj' 
■neakuig.  impoenble — impoenble  to  have  been  the  rule  during  the 
nist  oeoUirj,  m  the  Bible  was  not  cMoplete ;  and  «quallj  impoeiibU 
Airing  the  &«t  four  ee&turiei,  ainoe  the  hooka  DOmpoiiiig  Uie  USew 
^•teaiflDt  were  not  collected  into  oae  rolimie,  and  very  few  copiea 
of  individuAl  bookt  existed,  and  theae  written,  of  oonrae,  with  the 
pam.  We  have  no  eridance,  nor  have  we,  ooDBequently ,  any  right 
to  ■amme,  that  any  portion  of  the  Bible  was,  during  that  period, 
tnowlated  into  aoy  laiiguaae,  to  facilitate  the  spread  uf  Christianity. 
Would  thia  have  been  negleeted  by  the  Apo«lle«  aiid  their  followers, 
had  tfiey  bern  FroteatantA?  Until  the  art  of  printing  had  bee*, 
inremtea,  it  waa  practically  impoafible  to  multiply  copies  of  the 
Sible  to  the  extent  which,  im  Protestant  grouuda,  it. would  have 
been  required  ibr  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  And  during  the 
first  fonrtecn  hundred  years  of  Christianity,  the  labour  of  traua- 
Iktiiig  Uie  Bible  was  so  ffttAt,  that  copies  of  it  were  rarely  aeen, 
caeept  in  monaateriei,  and  other  religions  houaea,  or  in  the  reudeucea 
of  mnlent  men. 

Sow,  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  our  I^rd  to  have  had  hia 
rehgioD  difliiaed  by  bmaus  of  the  Protestant  Bule  of  Faith,  would 
he  not  have  devised  aome  means  for  carrying  out  his  will  P  Either 
he  woald  have  augi^aatcd  himself  (I  speah  with  all  poaaible  reve- 
vanee),  or  have  inspired  some  of  his  follo«'era  with  the  idea  of 
printing,  or,  if  possible,  with  a  atill  more  expeditious  means  of 
•tniplying  the  world  with  a  book  which  ahoold  coiituD  all  that  he 
■WMbed  to  be  koowu  of  the  religion  which  he  taught.  He  imparted 
-to  hia  Apostles  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  they  were,  tharefore,  able 
to  aii)^^  the  world  with  tane  trasalatioiiB  of  the  book. 

Let  Prateatants  decide  for  themselves  how  far  the  reault  haa 
fialfiUed  the  original  intention  of  our  Lord,  if  it  waa  what  th^ 
voold  b^e  na  believie. 

IV.  Aa  a  matter  of  &ct,  Protestauta  do  net  adhere  to  the  Bible 
aa  Umot  only  rule.  If  I  succeed  in  proving  this  propoeitton,  I 
pRsome  nmie  of  the  Frotestant  readers  of  the  Britith  Cantra- 
vtttialiat  will  be  disposed  to  prolong  the  discussion.  For  if  they 
tboBBelTeB,  in  any  particular,  positively  ignore  the  on^  rule  hr 
i^iieh  tbey  will  permit  their  reli^oa  to  be  judged,  and  by  which 
tliey  affect  to  judge  othera,  it  plainly  shows  that  the  <;(uestto&  we 
toe*  discuBsin^  is  decided  by  tneir  own  practice,  QotwitbatAuding 
SBT  aasertion  to  the  oontrsiy. 

*VVlwt  ProtealAnt  was  ever  taught  his  religion  by  the  BiUs 
■ktneP  Waa  he  not  in  his  ehildheod  first  instructed  by  hia 
pnrenta,  at  school  by  teaclters,  and  later  bv  tutors  who,  whenever 
he  met  with  passagea  which  clashed  wiA  nia  Protestantism,  gave 
him  t^eir  inler[vetaldon  of  it  P  The  Bible,  in  the  hauds  of  youi^ 
peeams.  is  a  mere  histcMy.  The  theoloey  which  it  contains  is  in- 
eonareheesible  to  them.  And  net  until  his  religious  convictions 
ava  umaaA,  Uie  Bible  is  to  him  an  eniitma.  He  is  tauoht  in  his 
cbildbood  liiat  these  it  a  God,  the  creator  of  all,  and  that  He  ia 
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one  in  three  peraons.  But  where  do  they  find  this  fundamental 
truth  of  Chriitianity  laid  downP  Is  it  sufficient  for  them  to  go 
backwards  and  forwards,  from  verse  to  verse,  audi  chapter  to 
chapter,  &nd  strinfnng  together  several  texts,  declare  that  they 
sufficiently  prove  3ie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  P  What  says  the 
ITnitarian  P  Why,  that  the  Bible  teaches  the  very  reverse.  Such 
is  the  decisioa  t^)  which  he  comes  in  his  examination  of  the  Sacred 
Tolume.  He  finds  nothing  whatever  respcctinE;  the  three  persona 
in  one  Ood,  nor  any  prooi^of  the  dtviniW  of  the  Son ;  bat  many 
texts  speaking  of  the  absolute  Unity  oF  God ;  and  others,  such  as 
"My  Father  la  greater  than  I;"  "I  hve  by  the  Father;"  "jfy  work 
is  to  do  the  witfof  Him  that  sent  me :"  texts  which  neem  to  imply 
that  the  Son  is  inferior  to,  and  dependent  upon  the  Father.  It  is, 
of  course,  ntterlr  useless  to  quote  in  support  of  the  Trinity  the 
solitary  text,  "  lliere  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  these  three  are  one;" 
for  he  will  immediately,  and  with  a  considerable  display  of  reason, 
objectto  the  genuineness  of  the  words  which  proclaim  the  unity  of  tbe 
three  persons.  And  he  will  also  tell,  what  ia  moreover  strictly  true. 
that  tne  dogma  of  the  Trinity  is  nonhere  explicitly  laid  down  in 
Scripture  :  and  declare  that  it  is  a  Romish  corruption,  and  mentioD 
the  date  when  the  Church  defined  the  corruption,  (a.d.  3S5.)  Pro- 
testants have  been  content  to  take  this,  as  well  as  whatever  else 
is  poiilive  in  their  creed,  in  trust  from  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  observance  of  Sunday  ia  nowher>  commanded,  although  that 
of  Saturday  is.  Yet  Protestants,  while  professing  to  believe  and 
practice  nothing  but  what  tbe  Bible  sanctions,  ignore  the  scriptural 
command  to  keep  the  Jewish  sabbath,  and  that,  "from  even  lo  even," 
and  follow  the  traditions  of  tbe  Catholic  Church  by  observing  the 
Sunday  instead.  And  it  must  also  be  observed,  that  although  we 
have  scriptural  evidence,  though  very  slight,  that  the  Apostles  and 
their  followers  hallowed  in  some  way  tbo  Sunday,  yet  there  is  not 
the  slightest  hint,  nor  have  we  any  right  to  expect  it,  since  moat  of 
the  Christians  at  that  time  were  Jews,  that  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath  was  neglected.  It  most  probably  died  out  with  other 
Jewish  observances,  such,  for  instance,  as  circumcision,  which  was 
most  certainly  practised,  and  to  some  extent  insisted  npon,  by  St. 
Feter.  But  where  is  the  Protestant  authority  for  neglecting 
Saturday?    I  challenge  them  to  produce  one. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  most  Protestants  to  baptise  infants ; 
but  what  Bcriptnnd  proof  exists  that  the  Apostles  even  admitted  one 
not  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  to  baptism  P  or  what  command  is 
to  be  found  for  the  practice  P  The  Baptists,  grounding  this  portioa 
of  their  belief  upon  four  or  five  isolated  texts,  assert  that  it  iaatasnrd 
to  require  or  expect  a  profession  of  faith  from  one  who  is  utterly 
unable  to  comprehend  the  moat  simple  article  of  that  faith  ;  also, 
that  as  our  Lord  has  said,  "  be  that  helieveth  and  is  baptised  shall 
be  saved,"  it  is  evident  that  belief,  or  fiuth,  must  precede  baptism ; 
children,notb6ii^  capable  of  believing,  are  neither  capable  of  being 
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baptized.  Froteitanta  are  again,  in  this  instance,  manifertl^  guilty 
of  departing  from  their  own  rule  of  faith. 

In  Acts  XT.  29,  there  is  a  clear  command  to  "  abstain  from  eating 
blood,  and  things  strangled."    How  many  Frotestanta  obey  thiaP 

In  St.  John  xiii.,  oar  Lord  commands  his  follovers,  that "  if 
tliey  would  be  his  disciples,  they  must  wash  one  another's  feet." 
Nor  shoold  they  receive  nhat  they  term  the  sacrament, 'in  the 
morning,  but  as  Cluist  and  his  disciples  received  it,  in  the  evening, 
and  after  supper. 

In  Bt.  James  r.  14^  15,  there  is  a  command  that  if  there  are  any 
sick,  thej  shall  send  for  the  presbyters,*  and  tball  anoint  thennnitii 
oil,  and  if  the  sick  man  be  in  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him  ;  and 
the  prayer  of  faith  Bhsll  save  him.  How  many  Protestants  obey 
this  oehest,  or  ever  think  of  resorting  to  such  means  of  salvation, 
either  of  sool  or  body  P  The  Catholic  Church  has  always,  and  does 
Btili  prsctise  it,  and  terms  it  "extreme  unction."  , 

I  thinl  it  will  be  admitted,  in  the  iDstances  I  have  adduced— and 
I  cooJd  assnredly  multiply  them — that  Protestants  reject  some 
things  which  are  contained  in  Scripture,  and  profess  others  that  are 
nowhere  discoverable  in  that  book. 

In  FDucliuion,  I  will  ask  my  opponents  to  point  out  a  single  clear 
t«xt,  that  in  the  remotest  manner  supports  their  theory.    losk  not 


nor  a  text  which  commends  persons  for  testing  the  truth  of  our 
Lord's  mission,  by  searching  the  Old  Testament  scriptures ;  nor 
— '  ""e  which  advises  Jews  to  search  those  books,  the  authority  of 


irhich  they  admit,  for  proofs  of  the  same ;  but  a  single  clear 
passage  that  informs  us  that  adhesion  to  a  written  rule,  of  which  the 
New  Testament  forms  |nrt,  is  our  only  hope  of  salvation,  and 
divergence  from  the  mesntng  of  that  book,  a  her^. 

R>FB  GSBOOBT. 


politics. 

OUGHT  THE  DSDIAW  OPIUM  TEADE  TO  BE 
'   SUPPRESSED  P 

IFBIBllATITE  XBTICLB.— I. 

Op  all  narcotics,  none  produce  such  powerful,  mysterions,  and 
fatal  effects  on  man  as  opium,  the  inspissated  .iuice  of  the  white 
poppy.  Small  doses  stimulate  and  intoxicate  ;  the  iVequent  repeti- 
tion requires  increase  of  qo^tity  to  produce  the  desired  exhilara- 
tion, and  soon  results  in  loss  of'^  digestive  power,  decline  of  vital 

•  Thiii. 
"ritosj-in 
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energy,  der&ngemeDt  of  the  nerrotu  ijitent,  and  preinatnre  <]eB^ 
after  ten  years'  indulgeace  in  the  faBciiiatmg  vioe.  The  fitfiil  and 
dirtorted  activitj-  given  to  the  intellect  at  firat  ia  meceeded  by  bet- 
kaa  dreanutnm,  and  soon  ainia  down  into  hopelMi  idiory.  Tha 
basest  pamions  are  stirred  np,  and,  according  to  the  teraperament, 
appear  in  disgusting  sensaalTty  of  fierce  cmelty.  AH  sense  at 
Mooar  or  doty,  and  every  natural  affection,  ie  lost,  and  the  whole 
Batnre,  physical  and  moral,  is  enthralled  W  the  new-created,  im- 
oontrolahle  appetite  or  craving  Tor  more  of  tne  destructive  narcotic. 
In  the  vain  attempt  to  satisfy  thin  feeling  of  want,  and  to  allay  the 
wu  of  attendant  disease,  the  wretched  victim  will  sacrifice  fortnne, 
nmily,  character,  and  even  commit  theft  and  murder,  to  obtain  the 
drag.  So  powerful  is  this  appetite,  that,  if  once  fixed,  it  can  hudlj 
Bver  be  cured :  the  strong-willed  Anglo-Saion  can  rarely  master  it, 
nmeh  less  the  feeble  Asiatic. 

For  ages  Christendom  hsa  proudly  expressed  pity  and  contempt 
ftr  the  infatnated  opium  eaters  of  Turkey,  attributing  to  MbIki- 
met's  pradent  prohibition  of  alcoholic  liquors  the  existence  of  a  form 
of  intemperance  raore  debasing  and  less  remediable  than  any  that 
prevails  m  the  West.  Straoge  that  during  the  present  century  it> 
moat  enlightened  nation  shonld  have  lent  its  irealth.  science,  and 
arms,  to  transport  the  opium  mania  to  the  far  East .'  Under  these 
UMpiees,  the  vice  has  extendedso  readily  andso  rapidly,  that  amoo^ 
the  tribes  of  India  and  China  there  may  now  be  found  a  milbon 
Tictims  for  every  thousand  that  disgrace  Western  Asia. 

All  who  have  described  the  state  and  customs  of  tha  sis  hnndred 
millions  that  inhabit  India  and  China  have  given  unanimous  testj* 
mony  that  intempersnce  wss  not  found  among  their  vices ;  bot. 
Portly  after  the  English  had  obtained  power,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  reproduce  the  European  system  of  deriTing  revenue  fVom  intem- 
perance, with  this  essential  difference,  that  while  at  home  there 
might  haTe  been  a  propriety  in  taxing  already  existing  hnbit><,  in  the 
Hast  they  had  to  be  originated  and  fostered  in  order  ultimately  to 
obtain  the  revenue.  For  some  years  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  traded  in  intozieauts  as  individuals,  for  their  own  personal 
benefit,  protected  by  a  system  of  restrictions,  limitations,  and  prolu> 
Intions,  which  produced  bloodshed,  confusion,  and  distress  in  distriola 
that  had  floanshed  in  peace  under  the  native  rulers.  At  length  the 
attention  of  the  Conrt  of  Directors  at  home  was  awakened  to  these 
abases,  and  in  1773  the  opium  monopoly  was  assumed  by  the  Indian 
Government,  since  which  time  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  evils 
resulting  therefrom  has  rested  upon  it ;  though  the  Government 
and  people  of  this  country  cannot  plead  exemption  from  the  gnilt, 
fbr  they  might  have  sncceasfnlly  resisted  any  snch  measures;  on 
the  oontrary,  they  have  remained  indifferent  spectators  of  deeds 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  national  profession  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing. 

The  evils  of  the  trade  in  opinm  may  be  considered  under  three 
aspects, — 1st.  As  they  affect  the  pec^  of  Indian  2nd,  as  thcj 
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inflict  iajory  on  Cliiiik ;  and,  3nl,  in  their  eOecta  upon  the  com- 
merce ftnid  infloeiioe  of  EnKland. 

L  Tha  character  and  results  of  ibe  gccnrth  of  opium  in  India. 

^Dm  kiitory  of  the  msaus  adopted  b;  the  Compauy  to  obtain  a 
rapplj  of  the  drug,  and  the  laws  and  penalties  devised  to  secure  the 
monopoly  of  it,  presents  a  host  of  injuries  indicted  upon  the 
peaosntrf ,  in  their  fields,  families,  and  morale,  th&t  forcibly  call  to 
mind  the  workings  of  tha  Inquisition.  The  chanK(>l<^M  clmraoter  of 
Indian  aK™nltDro  wm  forcibly  broken,  and  tSa  rich  plama  of 
Bengal,  that  had  produced  rice,  sugar,  silk,  and  cotton  for  two 
thoiwand  years,  were  covered,  by  compulsion,  with  the  poppj;.  Ita 
frowih,  and  the  gathering,  inspissating,  storing,  and  delivering  of 
its  jnice,  was  watidied  by  corrupt  aud  op^ireesive  ofHcials.  lent  any 
portion  ^oi:dd  be  lost  to  the  Company.  The  poverty  of  the  pro- 
ducern  has  been  proverbial ;  for  besides  the  preoorioua  nature  of  the 
gitnrt^  of  a  deKoate  plant,  for  which  the  elimate  is  not  favourable, 
scarce  one-thiid  of  the  price  paid  by  the  Govemmeat  ever  reaches 
Uie  peasant. 

Though  direct  oompalsiou  has  ceased,  and  the  laws  reguUting 
die  gipirth,  £c.,  have  been  lately  much  modified,  ettll  they  are  moat 
severe,  as  they  must  ever  be  so  long  as  the  article  is  no  high  in 
price,  and  the  monopoly  remains  entire.  About  one  hundred 
thoosand  acre*  of  rich  land  in  Beucal  arc  thus  occupied  ;  and  yet 
ocdy  fumiah  two-thirda  of  the  whole   quantity  sold  l>y   the  Com- 

Siy  ;  the  remainder  being  grown  in  Malwa,  and  the  subsidiary 
jpoot  states,  under  stringent  treaties,  by  which  oU  tkey  eiport 
muat  p«M  throogh  the  haodi  of  the  Company,  and  pay  a  high 
duty. 

It  is  impossible,  even  if  it  were  attempted,  to  prevent  the  use  of 
opium  where  it  is  grown.  The  vast  population  of  India  has  beea 
already  demoralized  by  this  and  other  iutoxicants,  produced  and 
sold  by  licence  &om  the  Government.  Mr.  Sym,  who  was  eleven 
years  at  Gorakhpoer,  an.  opium  district,  writing  in  1840,  says : — 
"  The  health  and  morals  of  the  people  suETer  from  the  productioa 
of  (qnuiB.  Wherever  it  is  grown  it  is  eaten,  and  the  more  it  is- 
frowa  the  more  it  is  eaten.  We  are  demoralizmg  our  own  subjects. 
u  India;  (me-half  of  the  crime  in  the  opium  districts,  murders,. 
Txgea,  and  afirayi,  have  their  origin  in  opium  eating.  Both  Kin-- 
detia  and  Mussnlmen  eat  the  dnw,  and  its  pernicious  effects  are 
visible^  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  depots.  One 
opium  cultivatoF.demorahxea  a  whole  village." 

In  the  last  volume  of  Parliamentary  papers  on  the  Opium  ques- 
tion, may  be  found  a  remarkuhle  memorandnm  of  Mr.  St.  George 
Tucker,  who  twice  filled  the  office  of  Churman  of-the  Court  of 
Diieet<»^     II  is  a»  follows :  — 

"Evor  sLnoe  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  this  Court, 
I  hare  onifomilT  utd  steadily  opposed  the  eoconragement  given  to 
IJm  wUemion  of  the  maauiaeture  of  opium ;  but  of  late  years  we 
hue  pttahcd  it  to  th«  utmost  height,  and  djaproportionate  pricea 
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were  given  for  the  article  in  Malwa.  We  oontraoted  burdensome 
treaties  with  t!ie  Rajpoot  states,  to  iptroduce  aad  eitend  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  poppj.  We  inlToduced  the  article  into  our  own 
districte,  where  it  had  not  been  cultivated  before,  or  where  the  cul- 
tiTatioD  had  been  abandoned  ;  and  we  gave  oar  rerenua  officers  ftn 
interest  in  extendinR  the  cultivation  in  preference  to  other  produce 
much  more  valuable  and  deservine  of  encouragement.  jFinally, 
Ke  establUhed  retail  shop',  which  broiufkt  it  to  every  man'*  door. 
How  different  waa  the  policy  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  Lord  Teigu mouth. 
Lord  WellesJcy,  and  Lord  Minto,  who  circumscribed  the  produce 
within  the  narrowest  limitB,  confining  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
to  two  of  our  provinces,  and  actually  eradicating  it  from  distncti 
where  it  had  been  previously  cultivated.  Kow  fatal  have  been  the 
consequences  of  a  departure  from  this  wise  and  humane  policy ! 
Is  there  any  nan  still  so  bhnd  as  not  to  perceive  that  it  has  had  a 
moat  injurious  effect  upon  our  national  reputation  P  If  a  revenue 
rannot  be  drawn  from  such  an  article,  otherwise  than  by  quadru- 
pling the  supply,  by  promotmg  the  general  use  of  the  drug,  and  by 
placing  it  within  the  reai^  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  no 
fi-ical  consideration  can  justify  our  inflicting  upon  the  Malays  and 
Chinese  so  grievous  an  evil." 

Lt^o  class  haa  the  rapid  progresH  of  intemperance  become  more 
apparent  than  among  the  three  hundred  thousand  Sepoys  employed 
tM  lately  by  flie  Company,  If  any  diiUcult  or  dangerous  duly  was 
to  be  done,  opium  and  bane  (the  juice  of  the  Indian  hemp]  was 
freely  token,  and  no  donbt  ilie  atrocities  committed  by  these  fierce 
fighters  in  the  Affghan,  BurracBe,  and  Chinese  wars,  and  more 
fearfully  in  the  late  mutiny,  may  be  traced,  especially  in  thfir  most 
horrid  forms,  to  the  infuriatinjt  power  of  these  drugs.  It  was  in  the 
opiam  districts  that  the  mutiny  raged  most  terribly,  and  many  of 
its  victims  were  the  very  persons  whose  office  it  was  to  encourage 
the  growth  and  use  of  the  destructive  poison. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  statements  with  the  ordinary 
notion  that  opium  is  mainly  sedative.  It  is  true  that  Turkiui 
opium  is  possessed  of  this  beneficial  quality  in  a  degree  that  makes 
it  most  valuable  as  a  medicine  ;  but  Indian  opium  has  in  it  naturally 
more  of  the  narcotic  or  intoxicatine  quality ;  and  the  peculiar  pro- 
cesses to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  Company's  factories  at  f  atn& 
and  other  places,  where  it  is  specially  prepared  with  a  view  to  the 
depraved  appetite  of  the  consumers,  in  a  great  measure  unfits  it 
for  medical  use.  According  to  Sir  George  Staunton  and  oliiere 
acquainted  with  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  epinm  becomes 
entu'ely  deleterious  ;  it  is  no  longer  a  medicine,  but  more  intensely 
amiison. 

In  trying  to  estimate  the  ext«nt  of  these  evils  in  India,  we  are 
sorry  to  find  that  it  is  not  only  in  Bengal  that  the  injurious  elleota 
of  opium  are  observable.  An  ever  widening  extensitHi  of  tiiis  vice 
accompanies  the  British  power.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Oangea. 
Oude  numbers  its  victims.    In  Beee'i  "  Personal  Namtive  of  the 
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Bie;^  of  Luoknow,"  we  reftd, — "  Opium  was  bu  article  u  eiten- 
RTcly  used  in  Lncknow  u  in  China,  and  the  sudden  depriration  of 
thia  drug  vbh  moat  ievere  npon  the  pooropium  eaters.  Many  who 
coold  not  obtain  it  at  tlie  inereaaed  rates  actually  ent  their  own 
throats  in  desperation." 

The  introduction  of  opinro  to  Burmab  was  strictly  prohibited  by 
the  native  mien,  as  it  is  also  in  Siain,  Japan,  and  other  oonntrieB. 
Dr.  Duff,  the  eminent  mitsionaiT.  states,  tnat  since  the  oonquest  of 
P^gn  by  the  English,  the  ooriied  vice  is  fast  spreading  there. 

Mr.  Brnce,  the  superintendent  of  the  t«B  plantation  in  Assam, 
$%JB, — "  That  dreadlul  plague,  the  opium  mania,  is  depopulating 
this  beautiful  country,  and  has  degenerated  the  Assamese  from  a 
fine  raoe  of  people  to  the  most  abject,  serrile,  crafty,  and  demoralized 
race  in  India.  Few  bnt  those  who  have  resided  long  in  this  unhappy 
country  Icnow  the  dreadful  and  immoral  effects  which  the  use  of 
oinum  produces  on  the  native.  He  will  steal,  sell  his  property,  his 
children,  the  mother  of  bis  children,  and  finally  commit  mnrder, 
tor  it." 

Can  any  one,  after  theae  statements,  qnestion  the  truth  of  a  saying 
of  the  late  Archdeacon  Jeffreys,  for  tnirty-four  years  resident  in 
India,  •■  that  for  one  native  wo  have  gained  over  to  our  religion,  we 
bare  made  a  thousand  drunliards"  P  But  what  are  such  considera- 
tions, when  the  profits  of  the  traffic  form  the  largest  item  of  Indian 
iwenne  save  one,  viz.,  the  land  tax  F 

II.  We  most  examine  the  effects  of  this  opium  traffic  on  the 
Chinese. 

Abnott  within  the  last  hundred  years  the  only  opium  taken  to 
Chioa  conaisted  of  200  chests  a  year,  imported  by  Portagnese  mer- 
ehanta  from  Turkey.  Thia  cmud  only  be  regarded  as  medicinal, 
■ad  was  freely  admitted  by  the  Chinese  on  payment  of  a  small  dnty. 
As  soon  BH  the  East  India  Company  had  assumed  tho  opium  trade, 
they  began  to  carry  it  to  China.  Msney  was  borrowed  to  carry  on 
the  trade,  and  ships  were  freighted  with  opium,  and  sent  to  Chma ; 
bnt  fo  little  dernand  was  there  for  it  in  China,  that  the  trade  never 
yielded  to  the  Company  any  considerable  profit.  Aa  lately  as  1781 
the  Company  fi«ighted  a  vessel  with  opium  to  Canton,  but  was 
obliged  to  sell  the  lot  of  1,600  cheats  at  only  200  dollars  a  chest ; 
and  yet  even  thia  small  qnontihr,  at  so  low  a  price,  could  not  iken 
be  sold  in  China,  and  was  re-shipped  to  the  Straits.  So  slow  was 
the  increase  of  the  demand  at  first,  that  fkim  1767  to  1820  (a  period  of 
fifty-three  years),  it  only  rose  from  1,000  to  4,000  chests  a  year. 
!n>ODgh  amall  in  quantity  at  first,  the  injurious  effects  upon  the 
people  of  China  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  that 
country,  and  in  1800  the  trade  in  opium  was  declared  illegal :  the 
edict  ataigna  reaaons  for  its  prohibition—"  That  it  was  wasting  the 
tiBO,  and  destroying  the  property  of  the  people,  and  leading  them  to 
ex^BBge  their  silver  and  commodities  for  tlie  viU  dirt  brouj^ht  by 
tlw  fimiffner."  This  did  not  deter  the  English  from  atill  brmging 
tlw  KrtiGM ;  dep6ta  were  established  in  armed  reasela  at  Wbampoa, 
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•nd  •fterwanJs  tt  Maou>,  and  ever  sinoe  at  Lin-Un,  ai  the  month  of 
&e  Csatoa  riTer.  Thoa  has  the  oame  of  Englaod  baeoma  dia- 
lioitoaTablj  associated  with  the  moat  powerful  Hjetematieed  amiig* 
giintf  that  hat  ever  appeared  in  any  age.  Tba  Chimae  eontinaally 
appfaJed  BRaioet  tbia  practice  to  the  recogniaed  iawa  of  naticBa; 
and  having  jastice  cvi  their  aide,  their  remooatTaaeea  became  more 
and  more  embarnuBing  to  the  Eaat  India  govemmant.  A  Daw 
polioT  was  adopted,  by  which  the  Company  ceaaed  to  carry  optun 
to  China  in  its  own  (hips,  merely  maouractDrinf  tJw  dmg,  of  tlia 
required  quality,  and  packing  it  in  cheata  suited  to  the  inoreattng 
difficnlty  of  laridiag  it  in  China;  and  then  BBlliug  it  b7^ auction  afc 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  to  merchants  who  took  the  whole  risk  of  tha 
oontraband  traffic  upon  tbemsclvea ;  bnt  ware,  at  the  same  time^ 
bound  by  the  Comjany  not  to  trade  in  any  opinm  bnt  thein. 
The  Enghsh  suthonties  were  thiu  enabled,  under  the  thin  veil  of 
dipl<Mnatio  dishoneaty,  to  ignore  any  direct  connection  with  a  trade 
by  which  the  Chinese  have,  ever  since,  been  annoyed  and  injured. 

The  character  of  the  traffic  became  increasinglv  Tiolent  tmd. 
reoklesa:  heavily  armed  opium  clippers  brongbt  the  drog  from 
India;  the  receiving  shipa  were  BtrouKly  manned  i  and  irequantly, 
when  the  revenue  junks  of  China  attacked  them,  Uoodshed  waa  lAe 
eouaequeoce.  Sever  have  British  merchants  appeased  leas  nobl«  ; 
never  have  more  corruption  and  violeoce  been  mixed  up  with  Britiah 
trade !  It  was  extended  all  along  the  coast ;  and  though  its  intHH 
duction  to  new  districis  was  ioTariably  attended  at  first  with  loaa, 
still  the  demand  was  soon  created;  the  vice  rapidly  extended,  and 
now,  instead  of  4.000  cheiits,  aa  in  1820,  the  enmrmona  numbn"  of 
80,000  chests  have  lately  been  sent  into  Chuain  one  yearl  The 
weight  of  the  opium  balls  so  imported  to  China,  in  one  year,  ei£e«da 
10,000,000  Ibfr.,  for  which  £7,000,000  sterling  were  leeeired  from 
China,  in  tee,  silk,  ius.,  £2.000,000  of  which  are  appropriated  by 
the  merchants,  the  rest  by  the  Company.  It  is  expected  thi^  the 
annual  import  will  soon  exceed  100,000  cheats. 

The  mode  of  using  this  drug  among  the  Chinese  enables  them  ta 
beoome  intoxicated  by  a  very  small  quantity.  It  is  not  eaten,  nor 
is  it  smoked,  but  the  fume,  produced  by  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  ia 
inhaled  by  the  Innga,  where  it  is  retained  as  long  as  posiible,  and 
thus  directly  aflecta  every  delicate  nerve  in  thnae  o^ana,  and 
enters  into  the  blood  which  u  passing  through  them.  In  an  inatanfc 
t^  blood  conveys  the  poison  to  the  brain,  and  Che  whole  body  and 
mind  is  uSetted.  All  Uie  fatal  eSeota  we  have  described  inaprnking 
of  the  people  of  India,  are  aeen  in  China,  only  the  viotima  are  Gar 
more  numerous.  Though  it  ia  imposaible  to  arrive  at  any  exact 
calculation  of  tbejr  numbers,  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  quito 
fODT  miUions  of  opium  dronkarda  in  Clima.  Though  they  are  aaid 
to  die  at  the  rate  of  half-a-miUion  each  year,  their  niunbersiucreasA. 
All  the  sea  coast  teems  with  them  j  the  open  porta  arefuU  of  thwte 
and  they  an  fast  ext«nding  inland.  In  spite  of  the  cautiona  pol^ 
of  the  Chineae  Government,  which  haa  goMrtJly  avoided  coofliob 
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with  foreif^eni,  &ftor  continued  and  ineflectnal  remonHtrBnce,  the 
Mtinm  of  tbe  English  merchants  wag  aeised  in  1839,  b;^  order  of  the 
uiperor,  and  deatroyed,  to  the  value  of  iMarly  two  siilliona,  It  is 
tnw  UMt  the  English  Gavenunent,  ^iroagh  Lord  PKlmenton,  had 
dedared  that  "no  protection  oould  be  auorded  to  enahle  Britiafa 
aenhanta  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  coantrj  to  which  they  trade;" 
it  it  trae  that  the  luigaage  of  the  Britiah  people  generallj  waa,  that 
"  the  opium  merchanta  deserved  puniahment,  instead  of  redress,  and 
would  receive  reprobatioa,  instead  of  ajmpathji" — the  powerful 
inJoeDeeof  the  East  India  Company,  and  of  the  merehauts,  forced  a 
war  with  China,  in  which  thirty  tboosand  of  the  people  were  slain, 
riueSy  by  the  Sepoys  of  the  Company.  China  was  pro«trat«d. 
She  paid  the  compeusatitHi  demanded.  She  has  cot  since  dared  to 
Bterfcre  with  the  opium  traflic  ;  and  after  twenty  years  of  diplo- 
IIIM7,  and  two  wars,  she  has  been  forced,  at  last,  to  legalize  it. 

IIL  We  ahall  rapidly  glance  at  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
opiain  trade  on  the  commerce  and  character  of  England. 


What  a.  tnafnifioent  market  for  ereir  article  of  British  mann> 
lacture  might  hare  been  expected  in  China!  But  hitherto  little 
more  than  two  mitliona'  worth  a  year  of  Sritish  goods  have  been 


taken  from  England  by  China.  The  amount  does  not  increaM, 
•hpugh  every  year  we  receive  from  China  more  tea  and  more  silk. 
Ute  only  suffiiiient  reoaan  assigned  for  this  unsatisfactory  slate  of 
trade  is  the  increasing  export  of  opium  from  India  to  China,  which 
nehidee  British  manufactures,  and  interrupts  the  proper  exchange 
which  would  otherwise  be  established,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
England  and  China. 

To  UDderatond  ^t  the  bearings  of  this  difficult  question,  we  must 
keep  in  view  the  fact  that  the  English  have  really  two  empires, — 
ibea  Indian  dominion  being  carried  on  entirely  on  different  prin- 
eipJes  to  thoee  that  prevail  at  home.  Frequently  the  policy  and 
btereata  of  the  two  GovemmeDtB  have  been  as  completely  opposite 
at  if  they  had  represented  different  nations.  Almost  at  the  same 
tioe  that  the  Home  GoTemment  agreed  by  treoty  to  discouoteniinco 
the  optnm  trmfiic  to  China,  the  Esat  Indian  authorities  hod  ordered 
■a  enlarged  growth  of  the  popi^,  and  were  preparing  for  a  greater 
s»l*  of  opium  in  China,  This  double  policy  hos  given  rise  to  wars 
with  Chine,  which,  though  carried  on  in  the  name  of  England,  were 
■ainly  intended  to  support  the  East  Indian  tmffio  in  opium,  wliich 
Kh  been  upheld  in  preference  to  the  claims  of  honour  and  honesty, 
■nd  the  interests  of  the  merchanta  and  people  of  England.  Tha 
RBod  name  of  England  baa  been  dishonoured  in  the  evee  of  other 
nation*;  continual  misunderetandinEa  have  occurred  oetween  tha 
Chineie  and  oura^ves,  which  could  hardly  have  ariaen.  out  of  legi- 
6mtte  oommerce  ;  instead  of  obtaining  an  abundant  supply  of 
totion  and  sugar  from  India,  we  arc  driven  to  the  slave  svetems  of 
Aserica  and  Cuba;  the  progress  of  religion  is  obstructed,  both  in 
Infia  and  China ;  and,  at  home  and  abroad,  every  principle  of  duty 
Mdintaraat  roquiiea  the  ■uppresaioo  of  the  Indian  opium  trade. 

-   ■  --V- 
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A  OLXSCE  at  the  flaming  pamphlets  and  newspaper  correspon- 
dence upon  this  most  intricate  qaestion  at  once  shows  the  extent  to 
which  the  advocates  of  the  swppreBsion  of  the  opiara  trade  are  either 
ill-iDformed,  or  misinformed.  The  thrilling  declamation  against 
the  iniquity  of  the  trade,  and  the  solemn  appeals  made  to  the  con- 
■cience  of  the  Christian,  and  the  sense  of  nonour  in  the  Briton, 


the  opium  smoker,  end  shocked  that  the  East  India  Company 
Blionld  be  the  monopolists  of  the  traffic  in  a  drug  so  pernicious  in  its 
abuse  as  opinm ;  and  the  shocli  has  afiected  the  intellect.  Keoce, 
in  the  ardovir  of  their  zeat,  they  have  advocated  a  course  partly 
iinpossible,and  partly  conducive  of  the  indefinite  multiplication,  not 
only  of  the  evils  deprecated,  but  of  evils  not  foreseen.  Some  of 
them  propose  the  absolute  suppression  of  the  traffic ;  others  would 
tolerate  the  production  of  the  druj;,  but  forbid  the  trade  in  opium ; 
others  again  would  allow  the  production  and  the  sale,  but  wish  t^ 
deprive  the  government  of  India  of  their  monopoly  in  both  the  culti- 
vation of  the  ponpy  and  the  commerce  in  the  inspissated  juice.  Each 
party  has  been  led  to  the  citation  of  the  question  by  the  desire  to 
accomplish  a  twofold  obiect,  without  perceiving  that  success  in  ono 
direction  was  inevitable  disappointment  in  the  other.  To  protect  the 
miserable  smoker  in  China,  and  to  remove  the  stain  from  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  through  its  monopoly,  form  their  double  object.  If 
British  national  connection  be  the  scandal — and  of  this  ther"  ""  """ 


o  opinion — then  to  attempt  to  abolish  the  monopoly  is  laud- 
able. If  to  deprive  the  Chinese  of  the  means  of  indulgence  in  their 
favourite  narcotic  be  the  end  proposed,  then  the  object,  however 
impracticable,  is  sufficiently  philanthropic  to  command  the  attention 
of  many  in  this  age  and  country.  The  agitators  have,  however, 
combined  the  two,  without  seeing  that  success  in  one  of  them  is 
inevitable  defeat  in  the  other.  To  abolish  the  monopoly  is  to 
remove  a  national  stigma;  but,  on  the  well-established  principle  of 
free  trade,  yon  give  the  very  facility  which  you  wish  to  destroy. 
The  removal  of  restrictions  upon  any  article  of  commerce  is  tfio 
extension  of  its  production,  the  diminution  of  its  cost,  the  improve- 
ment of  its  quality,  and,  oonsequently,  an  indefinite  increase  Of  its 
consumption.  You  save  Britisn  honour,  but,  if  opium  he  an  evil, 
you  do  not  benefit  China. 

If  onr  amiable  declaimers  can  pursue  two  necessarily  antagonistic 
objects  without  seeing  their  incompatibility,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  they  should  laugh  at  the  difuculties  which  beset  each  of  the 
objects  proposed.  For  years  past  the  Directors  of  the  Company 
were  embarrassed  by  serious  deficit*  in  their  revenue.  Their  only 
consolation  was  the  rapid  increase  in  the  opium  traffic.  Some  five 
millions  of  pounds  annually  flowed  into  their  exchequer  from  their 
profits  on  opium.  Twenty  millions  had  been  laid  down  at  once  to 
uberate  tlie  slaves  in  our  West  India  islands,  and  it  was  prop<wed 
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to  the  Directors  that  Qtej  shoold  sacrifice  the  Eve  millions  from  a 
sense  of  honour  and  hamsjuty.  Like  tbe  West  lodian  planterB,  the 
Company  asked  for  a  eompeosation,  and  there  appeared  no  Witber- 
force  to  raise  the  sum  required.  Statesmen  and  able  financiers  saw 
no  mode  of  extrication,  and  shrank  from  the  difficulty.  The  pbilan- 
thropiats  were  not  to  be  silenced.  Unchtuitably  imputing  the 
(^stacle  to  the  heart  rather  than  the  head  of  our  ablest  lesislatora, 
the  agitators  reaen'ed  the  agitation  from  time  to  time.  1^  compel 
tiiem  to  eserciBO  their  inventive  faculties,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
(how  that  the  trade  viae  illegal.  No  Company  could  establiah  a 
monopoly  withoat  an  act  of  parUament,  and  no  auoh  act,  tbey  said, 
could  bo  produced.  The  act  of  1833,  which  was  passed  in  the  first 
reformed  parliament,  and  which  destroyed  the  Company's  monopoly 
of  trade  with  China,  declared  that  the  East  India  Company  shonld 
henceforth  cease  to  be  a  trading  and  commercial  corporation.  This 
enactment  in  their  renewed  charter  precluded,  it  was  affirmed,  their 
trade  in  opium.  The  law  officers  of  the  Crown  would  not  endorse 
the  opinion.  In  innumerable  cases,  extending  over  150  years, 
the  judges  of  the  land  had  invariably  decided  tnat  dealing  m  the 
produce  of  one's  ovn  lauds  was  not  trading  in  the  eje  of  the  law. 
Without  violating  the  pTOvisions  of  their  charter,  the  Company 
held  salt  pits,  and  monopolized  the  sale  of  salt.  They  might,  there- 
fore, deal  in  opium  grown  upon  their  own  terrilorieg,  without 
infringing  the  law.  There  was,  moreover,  a  loop-hole  in  this,  as  in 
any  other  act  of  parliament.  It  contained  a  clause  which  virtually 
settled  the  question  in  their  favonr.  Tbey  were  to  cease  to  be 
trading  end  commercial,  except  so  far  as  it  related  to  what  was  "  for 
Goremment  purposes."  The  five  millions  derived  from  the  opium 
traffic  trai  for  Government  purposes,  and  there  was  an  end  to  all 
efforts  to  suppresB  the  traffic  on  the  ground  of  its  illegality.  To  tho 
difficulties  of  the  finanaier  were  added  the  technicalities  of  law,  and 
the  quibbles  of  the  lawrer.  Because  the  Company  dealt  in  the 
produce  of  their  own  lanos,  they  were  not  traders;  and  if  they  were, 
it  was  in  their  capacity  as  governors,  and  not  merchants.  The  trade 
was  not  a  trade,  and  as  a  trade,  it  was  not  illegal. 

But  again,  as  a  trade,  and  as  an  illegal  trade,  it  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed without  injuring  vested  rights  of  long  standing,  without 
violating  compacts  with  rarions  native  princes,  without  deranging 
the  Indian  finances.  Our  Etatesroen  saw,  in  the  confident  air  and 
the  tone  of  the  agitators,  that  difficulties  were  no  more  difficulties 
with  the  philanthropists  than  trade  was  trade  with  lawyers.  They 
could  see  no  means  of  reorganizing  the  Indian  revenne,  minus  the 
five  millions  paid  hy  the  Chineae  smoker;  but,  said  they  to  the 
agitators,  you  do,  and  we  hand  over  the  difBcnlty  to  you.  Their 
^preientatives  in  parliament  came  forward  with  certain  resolutions, 
liich  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  affirmed  to  be 
the  assertion  of  mere  abstract  principles,  and  legislators  wanted 
practical  suggestions.  A  Commission  «f  Inqniry  was  proposed,  and 
fell  to  the  groTudibectuiseauchoomnussions  were  expensive  in  both 
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money  and  time,  and  wonld,  after  all.  tiiat  nothuig  new.  NoUudj; 
danated,  the  adrocstee  of  ChiiM  uialyced  the  qaeslioB,  to  make  it 
practical.  It  boa  a  t«rritorial  and  k  camm(nv»Bl  aapeot  Viemd 
commercittllj,  the  Company  were  producers  and  Tenclen  of  ttie 
dru£,  and  it  mu  thou^kt  their  ead  would,  in  part,  be  aecurwl,  if  the 
Company'BmonopoIy  mopiam  wereaboIiBhed.  Viewed  territorially, 
the  Compaay  might,  to  compenaate  the  logs  to  tlimr  exchequer,  tu 
tbo  growth  of  t^e  poppy,  and  levy  tui  impoet  upon  its  erportaticm. 
That  tliis  would  remove  tiie  etigma  upoii  Britain  waa  dear ;  but 
how  it  would  benefit  Ciuna  wsa  never  explained.  The  taxed  D[Muiii. 
if  atilt  produced,  would  still  find  its  wa^  to  the  ainoker.  Suppoatuc 
that  Bengal  waa  liie  only  opium-growmg  counfiy,  the  tax  would 
amount  to  B  prohibition,  but  a  prohibiuon  only  to  the  Tery  poor, 
who  already  ouinot  afTord  tixo  indulgence.  Thonober  andluiuriou 
cluBes  would,  in  the  ca»e  Buppoaed  for  argument,  oontinue  the  c<mi- 
nunptioo.  That  the  impost  would  limit  its  use  to  these  claeaea,  ia 
not  true.  Amone  ^o  evila  of  the  practice,  we  are  told,  liie  greateat 
is  the  strength  ofthe  passion  for  its  indulgence  when  once  thebabit 
Iiaa  bean  formed.  The  opium  eat«r,  or  toe  smoker,  will,  ia  the  loat 
extremity,  sell  even  his  wife  and  children  to  obtain  opium.  T9 
make  the  article  deu'er  by  an  impost  would,  therefore,  simplj 
hasten  on  the  last  eitremiity  to  whicn  the  sot  is  conducted  fay  Um 
habit.  A  prohibitory  impost  would  not  atop  the  abuse  among  the 
lich,  for  they  can  afford  the  dearer  article  i  nor  among  the  habitual 
erooker,  for  ne  would  sell  his  wife  and  children  to  buy  opium ;  noc 
among  the  very  poor,  for  they  already  cannot  afford  it.  The  effect 
of  restrictive  legislation  would,  after  aU,  iail  toben^t  the  Chinaae, 
even  on  the  Buppoeitioa  that  Bengal  was  the  only  couutiy  wbiere 
opium  was  produced. 

Before  we  glance  at  the  other  bearings  of  the  qnestion,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  more  fully  the  &ct,  that  a  fiscM  restriction  upon 
the  trade  would  not  prevent  the  exifnaon  of  the  Chinese  habit  of 
amolting  or  eating;  opium.  The  mass  of  the  popidatiiHi  of  the 
"  Celestial  "  empire  are  on  the  ve^e  of  pauperism.  The  lower 
classes  cannot  indulge  in  an  infusion  which  la  drunk  by  old  women 
in  our  almBhouses  and  workhouaed.  If  ikej  cannot  sflbrd  to  {mr* 
cbaac  the  leaf  grown  at  their  very  doors,  it  is  absurd  to  suppoao 
that  Ihe  mass  of  the  "  Celestials  "  can  indul^  in  a  drug  grown  in 
India  and  Turkey,  to  such  an  extent  hb  to  call  for  British  inter- 
ference. From  all  our  oonstdeiartionoftho  question,  we  roust  exclad» 
the  masses  of  China.  If  pn^ibitory  duties  hare  any  efiect,  it  will 
be  among  the  olsMes  above  the  labourer  in  that  country.  Kow  the 
bankeriuK  after  stimulants,  of  one  kind  or  another,  is  universal 
amoue  mankind.  Forbid  man  the  indulgence  of  this  desire  in  oiM 
direction,  and  he  will  gratify  himself  in  another.  The  Mohamme- 
daos  are  by  the  Koran  forbidden  the  use  of  intoxicating  liq«or,Bnd 
they  have,  in  consequence,  evoywhere  taken  to  the  use  of  narootioa, 
either  tobacco  or  opium,  ae  the  aubstitnte.  The  Chinese  are 
geaersUy  dnm  dnnlcwa,  for  Coufnciiu  did  not  i&terdiet  apirita. 
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Bnt  diej  prefer,  and  if  tbey  miut  bave  aomething  to  atimnlttte, 
(hff  wTBCTy  prefer,  opinm  to  aloobdi — a  milder  to  a  atroDeer  stimu- 
luL  DepnTs  tiiem  of  the  drug,  and  they  will  as  geuerulj  betake 
thnnaehea  to  tpirita.  Dmukeunets,  wita  ita  greater  evila,  would 
tale  tlie  plttoe  of  opium  emoking  with  its  milder  evili,  in  the 
Qnncae  prorinoet,  ai  in  the  MobBmraedan  territoriea.  To  propose 
tke  enpprnaaion  of  the  opinm  traffic  ia  to  substitute  a  trade  ia 
nnrila,  winea.  and  beer.  Thia  would,  as  facta  prore,  ooavert 
Ue  taarptrKtiretj  sober  Chinvae  and  the  Turk  into  drnnkKrds 
1^  Engbabnoi.  It  ia,  howerer,  a  iMeleea  attempt  to  it^e  irar 
wilk  the  iuiiT«nal  deeire  in  man  to  indulge  in  itimulants.  But ; — 
The  pn^tritory  doty-  ia  proponed,  also,  na  a  means  of  compfu- 
■ting  tlie  Indian  flsancier  for  &e  lo«a  of  five  milliona  annnally. 
IfthepappyfloDRabed  nowhere  but  in  Bengal,  the  tas  might  ODBwer 
Iha  end  proposed.  It  is,  however,  grown  in  large  quajitities  in 
innkey.  It  IS  extmaiTely  coltivated  in  the  Mahratta  atatea,  which 
ve  net  Britiah  tenil^nn' ;  and  in  China  itself, — in  the  provinces  of 
Chakean);,  Fnkheen,  Kwantung,  Eweichow,  Bhajtgtung,  and  others 

7 idly  nnprononneeable.  A  prohibitorf  duty  would  be  in  favour 
prodnoen  in  China,  Turkey,  and  the  free  states  in  Indio,  and 
rvBoiis  to  British  sab.jecta.  It  would,  in  &ct,  be  a  law  baodtng 
(fae  prodvction  and  aaJe  over  to  foreigners.  The  untaxed  article 
wwtM  drive  the  taxed  article  ont  of  every  market  in  the  world.  A 
valuable  commodity  in  commerce,  used  either  as  a  luxury  or  as  a 
■edicinal  drug,  would  soon  ceaae  to  be  produced  in  Bengal.  The 
igitaton  tell  us,  Ceaae  to  trade  in  opium,  and  for  the  loas  in  the 
nvenne,  compensate  yourself  by  taxing  the  article  as  it  is  grown, 
ud  as  it  paaaes  through  the  custom-house.  But  to  tax  the  produc- 
tion of  the  poppy,  and  the  export  of  the  drug,  is  to  root  the  plant 
mt  of  our  Indian  possessions  altogether.  The  proposal,  as  we 
have  shown,  would  m  no  way  heucGt  the  Chineae,  who  would  be 
Applied  from  other  quarters ;  and  it  would  not  compensate  the 
)m  to  the  Indian  financier,  for  there  would  soon  be  no  opium  in 
~  '  to  be  taxtd.  But  the  propoaal  would  benefit  the  foreign 
t  and  trader  in  an  artide  whiob,  either  as  a  luxury — if  not 
Hosed,  or  as  a  medicinal  drug,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  source  of 
gain. 

"Ue  ohgaiition  to  the  [wopowd  remedy  is  so  self-evident  that  no 
>Uaatiati(n  is  abaolately  neoesaaiy.  To  show,  however,  tiiat  we  are 
Mt  jmaginiaff  IhinBa  uiprobable,  we  adduce  an  illustration  from 
tMoMtionable  facta. 

The  East  India  Company  opened  the  trade  in  the  ^ear  1815, 
vben  tlMy  eatabhshed  the  monopoly.  It  may  be  noticed,  m  passing, 
t^  beibia  1767  oionm  was  nsea  in  China,  though  in  oomparativen' 
saallgnantitiee-  The  Compaay,  however,  ultimately  monopolized 
tha  gMwlh  of  the  drug  so  far  aa  the  Bengal  pcodnoe  was  concerned. 
Ih^  paid  the  cultivator!  £14  for  the  amonut  they  sold  in  China 
aad  t^  Lodnn  Islands,  for  a  aum  varying  from  £200  to  £4m. 
Tlwii  noaopoly  raally  euhanoed  t^  value  of  the  drag,  and  to  so 
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great  an  extent,  that  the  Americans  ventured  into  the  nurkett,  and 
■old  Turkey  opium  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  Tha  monopoliata, 
against  whom  there  has  been  such  a  loud  aud  eontinnoua  ont«r)', 
really  accomplished  the  very  object  desired  by  their  opponents — 
they  made  the  drug  scarce  in  China  by  making  it  ezpensiTe.  The 
freo-trading  Americana  made  it  cheaper, — the  very  thing  which  our 
agitators  againat  the  monopoly  would  be  the  last  to  desire.  In 
Malwah,  and  other  Mahratta  states,  opium  used  to  be  sold  at 
twenty-five  per  cent,  below  the  Bengal  drug.  The  Americans  offered 
£60  and  £70  for  the  Malwah  opium,  while  the  Company  was  paying 
for  an  inferior  article  only  £14.  The  effect  of  the  American  com- 
petition in  the  market  was  the  enhancement  of  the  nrice  in  India, 
and  its  diminution  in  China.  The  quantity  produced  in  India  was 
increased  aeven-fold  in  five  years,  and  the  quality  was  to  improred, 
that  it  fetched  in  China  and  the  Indian  islands  £14  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  Company's  opium.  During  thirty  years  the  monopoliats 
could  not  materially  eitend  their  traffic.  The  free-trading  Ameri- 
cans raised  tli^  amount  sold  from  2,600  chests  to  10,000  annually. 
The  very  charge  of  national  dishonour  is  founded  upon  ignorance 
of  the  natural  and  opposite  ejects  of  monopoly  and  free  trade. 
The  supposed  evil  was  really  a  benefit  to  Chma.  The  supposed 
remedy  was  no  advantage  to  the  Chinese,  but  a  favourVranted  to 
foreigners.  And  the  remedy  for  the  loss  accruing  to  the  Indian 
financier  would  be  ultimate  and  certain  ruin  to  \£e  revenue.  So 
much  for  zeal  without  discretion,  and  philanthropy  withoutpoMcal 
economy  I  R)PPY. 


Soriiil  (gfomrmg. 

ABE  THE  OPEEATIOHS  OF  TEADES'  UNIONS  BENE- 
FICIAl  TO  WOBKING  ME:!J  P 

AFFIKUATITE   ABTICtK. 1. 

Th8  right  of  the  working  man  to  dispose  of  his  labour  with  the 
greateat  benefit  to  himself  will  not  be  disputed ;  and  to  enable  him 
to  exercise  this  right,  Trades' Unioiu  have  been  established.  Great 
aims  generally  require  corresponding  modes  of  action.  One  man, 
standing  alone,  can  do  little  in  the  advancement  of  his  fellovrs ; 
association,  of  some  sort  or  other,  mitst  be  brought  around  his 
efibrt.  or  the  effect  will  be  of  small  importance.  The  British  and 
Social  Science  Aasociations,  and  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  arc 
great  in  their  effects,  owing  to  the  associatire  element  in  eaoh.  One 
unk  is  of  comparatiTely  little  value,  but  the  entire  chain  will  enable 
the  stately  ship  to  ride  safety  in  the  storm.  The  ri^kt  of  disposal 
being  undisputed,  the  means  to  -efieot  that  disposal  is  tha  point  at 
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mac.  Tliere  seems  to  be  an  unwiie  tnd  bittertj  aDtaffoaistic  feel- 
ing on  tlia  part  of  master*  toirards  those  irho  strire,  by  legal  actioDS, 
to  protect  their  rif;hts  af^iDiit  ecrronchmeiif.  Justice,  it  oeems  to 
nif,  accords  to  mnsters  the  right  of  orj^nization,  and  the  jams 
iutifle  bestowB  a  like  pririkge  upon  working  men.  If  the  accumu- 
Iitor  needs  protection  against  the  worker,  bo,  in  like  manner,  the 
mrker  requiree  protection  against  the  acinimulator.  At  first  sight 
it  iTould  teeBi  inevitable  that  antagonism  most  spricig  from  this 
MMititf  i  but  thia  iU-feelioK  is  a  mistake,  and  is  not  a  proper 
mterpretation  of  1^  principle  inrolrod.  It  no  more  affects  the 
ri^t  element  in  unions,  thoii  does  the  bloodshed  and  persecution 
exercised  bj  sects  toward  each  other  aSect  tho  good  aod  true  in 
notahtT'  and  religion. '  I  fully  understand  the  evil  that  woiild 
ennie  were  vortcine  men  in  a  poeition  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the 
dsints  of  the  employer;  as  strongly  do  I  condemn  the  effort  of 
BB^iloyers  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  employed.  To  sunpose 
bras  iaatant  that  masters  and  men  can  ever  so  far  change  places, 
H  toalloir  theworking  man  aujuatly  to  dictate,  is  simply  ridiculous. 
Our  tailing  millions  are  too  well-informed  ever  to  aim  at  such  a 
tikt  position.  Trades'  Unions,  in  the  main,  seek  protection  under 
daaoe  of  legahtf  and  justice:  and  it  were  well  to  bear  this  in 
.  for  if  driven  from  so  fair  a  stand  point,  one  oaonot  tell  what 
woold  be  the  next  move.  Tyranny  and  oppression  have  oftentimes 
driven  men  to  desperation.  A  general  effort  towards  associated 
mdaatrymight  brine  tyrannical  employers,  confiding  too  much  upon 
Mpital,  to  regret  tneir  mistaken  views  of  jaatice.  Wliatever  is 
ri^t  mnit,  sooner  or  later,  permanently  affect  msjikind  for  good. 
When  we  oonaider  the  many  difficulties  and  trials  against  which 
working  men  have  to  contend  in  the  "  battle  of  life,"  we  feci  con> 
vinoed  that  aaMNNative  ioflaence  is  necessary  for  their  wellbeing. 
The  principlB  of  union,  it  seems  to  us,  is  in  comparative  infancy,  so 
&r  as  tradas  are  concerned.  When  lamenting  the  effects  occasioned 
by  (trikea,  we  should  remember  that  the  present  generation  of 
mking  men  are  very  different  from  those  iJiat  will  follow.  As  the 
IHCMnt  educational  influeoces  bear  fruit  in  the  future,  so  will  work- 
WB  mm  be  caj>able  of  understanding  the  great  principles  upon 
which  alone  capital  and  labour  can  work  with  mutiul  case.  3mall 
benefits  •come,  in  the  actual  present,  to  the  toilers  who  dare  insist 
upon  their  claims  upon  justice  and  humanity ;  but  every  firm  stand 
now  mitde  upon  right  breaks  up  so  much  hitherto  undisturbed  soil ; 
and  the  men  of  the  future,  enjoying  their  meed  of  justice,  will  bless 
the  heroes  of  the  _^esent,  wuo  nobly  sacrifice  their  bread  in  the 
cause  of  justice.  Who  can  predict  the  mightv  change  that  «ill  be 
wrought  in  the  working  men  of  twenty  years  neoce,  oy  the  mighty 
PKss  of  the  present  t'  We  hold,  then,  that  for  the  future  great 
Maefite  may  bo  predicted  from  the  unions  of  the  present.  Saff<;ring 
Mid  faardrittp  are  the  common  lot  of  those  who  herald  into  the  world 
a  InM  principle  hitherto  withheld  or  untaught.  The  accoucheur  of 
tnth  a  often  a  martyr. 
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"  But  truth  thaii  conquer  at  tbt  lut, 
As  raand  itid  ronDil  we  run; 
The  right  ibiM  jet  comfl  nppenawt, 
Aud  jmtkt  ihaU  ba  done." 
Bat  we  contend  that,  at  the  preeeDt  time,  many  benefita  accros 
to  yicftWug  men  from  Trades'  UoionB. 

I.  Mutual  tgmpaihy  ]a  educed.  The  atruggle  in  London  h» 
called  forth  socriiiceB  in  the  proviucea :  in  order  that  the  ireeldy 
pittance  tamed  aside  from  our  metropolitan  brothers  mav  be  less 
miased,  humble  toilers  of  all  trades  and  callinK"  have  manf  all;  stood 
forward,  contributing  their  mit«8,  awaiting  in  eager,  warm-hearted 
expectation  the  issue  of  that  great  struggle. 

6.  Pro^rBMisindicatedinAe  conduct  of  the  nnionista.  Formerly 
rioting  and  wanton  destruction  formed  part  of  the  Btnbe ;  now, 
althotigh  the  comparatively  innocent  were  oroellv  thrown  upon  the 
world,  in  order  the  more  cfiectnally  to  oxtinguisn  the  orgamzation, 
still  humble,  trustfiil  subraisBion  was  shown  by  these  glorious  martyra, 
who  ^nietly  turned  from  their  workshops  on  the  "  lock-ont"  Satur- 
day nigbt,  not  even  assembling  in  groups  outside  to  converse  upon 
their  prospect* ;  and  thus  possibly  afford  the  police  the  (by  some 
wiabed  for)  oppportunity  ofa  roueti  "  move  on,'  to  preface  an  open 
distnrbance.  ne  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  solid  manhood  of 
those  who  thus  acted;  their  nnimpeacbable  demeanour  has  added 
no  small  lustre  to  the  climax  of  the  struggle,  wherein  legal  opinion 
is  declared  to  be  favonrable  towards  the  principles  upon  which  moat 
unions  are  based. 

3.  Sty-reliance,  "man's  true  interest,"  has  been  evoked.  The 
cnriouB  bearing  of  onr  Government,  respecting  this  question,  has 
occasioned  some  surprise.  "  Consistent  non-intervention"  seems  an 
onequal  line  of  policy,  when  we  reflect  that  the  struggle,  as  a  whole, 
is  between  wealthy  and  educated  veriut  comparatively  poor  and 
ignorant.  Such  a  course  of  conduct  would  be  condemned  in  any 
individual  having  the  power,  who  would  quietly  witness  an 
encounter  between  a  skilml  duellist  and  one  wholly  unacqnainted 
with  the  practice  of  arms.  Tet  after  all,  this  course,  thongh  calcu- 
lated to  alienate  the  srmpathies  of  the  toiler  from  the  Oovemment, 
turns  him  back  upon  nis  own  resources,  and  he  will  perhaps  reflect 
that  his  aim  must  be  to  win  power  by  all  jnat  means ;  and  possessing 
thia,  it  will  in  the  main  rest  with  himself  irhelher  a  paternal  or  an 
nnfeeling  House  of  Commons  shall  legislate  upon  his  surroundings ; 
whether  right  shall  not  be  represented  rather  than  monetary  power 
and  class  interests.  Let  the  toilers  of  our  conntrv  pay  scmtinizing 
attention  to  political  and  social  Questions ;  let  tnem  act  npon  the 
principlee  they  conscientiously  feel  to  be  right ;  and  era  Iouk  they 
will  be  enabled  to  look  upon  the  Government  as  a  sympsUiiBJBtg 
adviser  and  teacher,  rather  than  a  cold,  stnltified  spectator,  fawning 
npon  and  flattering  stale  class  prejudices,  rather  than  studying  to 
strengthen  the  sense  of  justice  in  those  for  whom  they  profess  to 
act.    Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  lately  told  ua  that  the  mimittiT  wwe  "  not 
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■uiooiicemed  apectaton"  of  the  strilce  and  tta  ramtficaUons.  How 
imgnHnimong !  A  question  involving  some  of  the  highut  principlea 
ot"ptttx  and  gooa-will"  amonKBt  men,  upon  which  our  mlera  are 
"not  iuiooiic«med"!  bat  decioe  to  "leare  both  parties  to  adjust 
tbdr  difierences  according  to  the  natnral  law  of  sapplj  and 
dmuuid."  Why  not  at  once  aay,"  We  could  intorfeie,  eounael,  and 
idtise ;  we  eovld  teach  t)ie  hnmbJer  section  in  tb's  di£pnt«  political 
ud  social  boowledge  j  but  gtruggle  on  aa  yon  Iiest  can ;  let  your 
^norance  foroo  yon  in  p^ful  dwoipline ;  let  your  poverty  compel 

i'OQ  to  yield,  whether  right  or  wrong.  But  experience  which  is 
breed  npon  our  working  men  will,  I  trust,  evoke  stem  and  unflinch- 
ing (elf-reliance,  and  excite  in  them  deeper  interest  in  all  political 
■nd  social  qoeetiona,  and  thus  permanently  and  efiectuaUy  benefit 
ttd  elevate  homBitity.  With  such  issue  in  prospect,  I  have  no  hesi- 
Istion  in  concluding  that  the  "  operations  of  Trades'  Unions"  are 
"benefioial  to  working  men."  M.  A.  X. 

NBOATITB   AXnCVZ.—J. 

"  Than  wu  ■  tinis  «h«n  all  tbs  bi>dj'i  mambcrs 
Bgbell'd  igiinst  th>  bellj ;  tboi  lecuwd  it : — 
Hut  onl;  lik«  a  golf  it  did  renuin 
r  the  midn  o'  tbii  bolj,  idle  ind  inaetin, 
StiQ  cnplurdiDf;  the  liindi,  ntrei  bcuing 
Lik*  Ubour  with  tbs  reil;  •        •        • 

Tonr  mmt  gnn  bell;  «u  delibeiate, 

SM  rub  lika  hia  accnxra,  ud  thas  tutwtmi,-— 

'  Trnc  is  it,  mj  incurponta  friends,'  quoth  be, 

'  That  I  reeave  lh«  geneial  fbod  Ht  first 

Which  70a  do  lite  upon ;  and  fit  it  is ; 

Bacsose  I  sdi  the  atorehoiiH  and  the  shop 

Of  the  whole  bodj.     But  if  700  do  nmember, 

I  UEid  it  thioagh  the  rivtra  of  jonr  btood, 

Erento  tbecoart,  the  heart,— the  spAto'  the  brain, 

And,  tbroogh  the  crauki  and  offices  of  Tnan, 

The  atniiignt  nerrss,  and  small  iaferioT  veins, 

Fnun  me  Tcnlve  that  natoral  competeacy 

Wherab;  thej  live:  and  thoOKh  that  all  at  once 

Yon,  mj  f!oid  friends,"  (ihia  aajs  the  bell;,  mark  me) — 

"  Though  all  at  ones  cannot 
See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each, 
Tel  1  caD  make  mj  andit  np,  that  all 
From  DH  do  luck  recrive  the  fionr  of  all. 
And  leave  me  bat  the  bcw)."— Siukespbabc 

Tbi  commencement  of  ajiother  year  agun  introduces  u(  to  our 
heodt  with  new  hopes  and  new  aspuntioDS.  The  Idnd  companion- 
*h^  of  ten  years  has  created  many  IkhuIs  of  attachment,  uniting  the 
Sntiik  ControvffrrialUU,  both  readers  and  writers,  more  intimately 
by  the  tie*  of  truth  and  aETection  thwi  is  usual  in  these  days  of 
pniodieal  literature.    Onr  aim  has  been  to  attain  truth,  and  to  com- 
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BranicBfe  tinth.  We  hare  cadeiTOBied  to  utter  <mrhaaertemvictiOiii 
ndependently,  masfnllj,  but  with  kindneH,  oourteaj,  and  nrbani^. 
Of  ourBhortroraings  none  are  sopaiiiftiUj  sensible  h  onrsdTee;  but 
of  the  poritj  of  ODT  motiven  and  the  honesty  of  o«r  intentionB,  we 
onraelres  csunot  doubt,  nHttier  can  we  beaitate  to  beliero  that  is 
thMe  respecte  ire  poeaeee  the  full  confidenoe  of  our  resden. 

While  aceordiDg  to  our  opponent*  at  all  tiraoa  a  wide  ranee  for 
tiie  independeDt  eipretuion  of  boneat  convictiona,  we  tu*e  with  drep 
legtet  oMerred  the  obtrosion  of  raaoorou*  peraoiuilitiee  on  recent 
occmoas,  we  troit  that  we  oowelre*  may  nerer  become  ao  heated 
bj  the  eicitint;  natura  of  anj  aubject,  bb  to  Ibrget  the  ampnitiea  and 
oouHeBies  of  literarr  e)eg«ncie  and  reepectutnlity.  Usniercifnl 
HTerity  against  error,  bnt  Itiodneis  and  reepect  towards  persons, 
hac  been  our  mle ;  and  we  feel  ttteured  bo  opponent,  who  has  entered 
the  lilts  iwainit  oa,  has  had  his  feelings  wounded  b;  oar  remBlfea, 
altbon)^  he  ma;  not  have  cODsidered  our  ailments  aa  eonnd,  or 
moit  conducive  to  the  discoveiy  of  trutli. 

Deeplj  intereeted  in  the  snbject  of  labour,  wajjoB,  and  capital,  we 
enter  upon  the  study  of  the  present  question  as  truth-seekers.  It  is 
ft  question,  to  our- thinking,  of  paramount  importance,  iuvolTinc  u 
it  does  the  very  eiistence  and  daily  comforts  of  many  millions  of  our 
fellow-oountrymcD.  It  is,  then,  iucumbent  upon  us  that  we  should 
study  thia  question  seiionBly  and  calmly,  free  from  the  excitement 
of  putiEsnanip.or  the  influence  of  party  intereats. 

Man  is  God's  chief  handywork,  a  wonderfully  ingenious  micro- 
oosm  in  Hia  great  unlTerse  of  existence.  The  creative  power  of 
Deity  has  endowed  man  with  a  rayaterious  nature,  far-reschinf;  in- 
tellect to  discover,  to  know,  to  understand;  emotional  faculties,  varied 
and  delicate  in  their  aensibiiitieB,  to  desire,  to  love,  to  hate,  and 
physical  powers  to  possess,  to  do,  toenjo^,  and  to  aufier.  With  this 
gin  Qod  has  impoMd  the  moral  obliEation  to  employ  this  nature, 
with  all  ila  auaoeptibilitiea,  riehtly  and  trutfafnlly.  From  the  con- 
Btitation  of  our  nature,  it  ia  self-erident  that  man  is  an  independent 
but  responsible  being,  and  is  bound  to  employ  all  his-faci^iiea  to 
eecore  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  in  this  his  present  place  of 
abode.  lu  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  he  ia  responsible  lo  no  other 
of  his  fellow-men  ;  in  them  he  has  an  indcfeoaible  ri^ht ;  none 
posaeaa  the  right  to  deprive  him  of  them,  nor  to  limit  his  exercbe 
thereof,  whilst  that  exercise  of  hia  own  natural  powers  acrords  to  his 
fellow-men  equal  rights  and  equal  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  their 
natural  powera  and  facnltiea.  He  can  be.  do,  and  aay  as  be  pleaecti, 
at  the  dictate  of  his  own  unfettered  will,  with  this  Jiniiintion  only, 
bis  will  cannot  authoritatively  deprive  others  of  the  like  freedom. 

By  the  exerciae  of  hia  powers,  man  possesses  himaelf  of  thoxe 
natural  products  with  whicn  a  bountiful  Providence  has  furnished 
this  world,  and  Ijy  the  eseroiso  of  his  faeultiee,  he  adds  new  value  to 
these,  his  acquired  poasesaions, — hence  arises  pvoperty  ;  nature  has 
given  him  the  power  to  labour ;  nature  and  hia  own  labour  gives  him 
property;  and  when  this  property  becomes  more  abondaot  tiian  la 
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nqnuite  to  aopplj 
MOK  of  eapiUl. 

_  Tks  limplMt  foni  o£  aocAetj  whreraiB  mui  ia  fiwad  htt  &t  all 
timn  prewated  k  snffi^ieatty  Tftried  oooditioa  of  the  desires,  wanU, 
ud  npcessitiei  of  the  separate  indiridiul*  of  that  Bocietj,  mod  of  tb* 
pMMuons  of  those  indiridualB,  as  to  render  lome  Bpeciee  of  iater- 
Ataf»  of  their  rMpecCive  poMeMions  a  matter  conancive  to  their 
»[Unl  liappiaeHa :  hence  barter  or  exchaage  has  ariien  aa  the  mode 
Df  which  mutual  ooDTenieucea  bave  been  adjusted,  and  labour  hai 
»«  given,  for  load,  olothinK,  shelter,  oomforts,  aad  lusuriai; 
ud  theia  mcauB  of  ha^piuew  oaTe  beea  exchaQf;ed  for  each  otlur, 
HeordiDg  to  tbe  relative  value  set  upon  them  by  each  iadtridual 
fowMinr.  Hecoe  we  oboerro  the  Bormal  coaditioB  of  thoae 
Mpliatic  teclini«alitie*~l>boar,  wages,  property,  and  capital ;  to 
tMe  eEemeatal  votuideraltoiiii  we  shall  luve  oceasion  frequeotly  to 
l^ert  in  oar  subdeqaeat  reaiarks. 

In  the  prcMnt  adfaooed  and  coiaplicMted  system  of  societf,  so 
put  ITS  the  supplies  of  and  the  denuioii  (oe  laiMur,  that  great  bodie* 
of  1MB  are  found  devoted  to  special  kiada  of  lahour:  the  geaerio 
■melUtioa  by  vliich  sooiety  dt»igaatee  this  portioa  is — the  woiliiig 
nw.  The  members  of  thka  worbng  cluB  save  for  many  reseons 
tbouriit  it  prudent  to  form  them«elvea  into  ooinpact  bodies,  called 
IVades'  Uniona,  with  the  design  to  afibrd  protection  to  the  whole 
dm,  and  to  its  individual  menben.  Wietier  tvek  cwnbinalieiu,  <u 
lity  at  prcMent  eriit,  and  do  operate,  are  beaefivial  to  the  working 
Mu.  u  th»  qttetlitm  we  imM  to  eoKddtr.  We  "believe  they  ore  not 
iKBcSeud.  and  entreat  the  reader's  attentioa  while  we  show  reaseai 
fcr  oor  belief. 

Tbe  dbjecta  which  IVades'  Untooi  seek  to  obtais,  and  by  which 
they  are  commended  to  the  working  ciaasea,  are  various,  »oine  opeidf 
■Utcd,  odtera  only  implied,  and  still  more,  seerctljr  understood  to 
k  acted  upon  according  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  ruling 
oftaen  of  aaeb  society,  or  of  tJie  union  with  which  it  is  associated. 
IlvilJ  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to  name  a  few, — relief  to 
tumhers  during  sickness,  aad  to  their  families  at  death  ;  relief  when 
Dut  of  employment,  and  asststanee  to  obtain  employment.  Theas 
U*  wise  and  prudeat  objects,  worthy  of  luuon,  and  as  such  are 
■dapted  as  tLe  chief  iadnoements  for  the  Mtablisbmant  oS  I^vdea' 
■°fi«tiea  1  bat  Others  of  a  less  wholesome  character  are  united  \o 
them,  wfaioh  vitiate  the  whole  system,  and  make  it  the  curse  of  tho 


vorijiig  n 
Por  liwi 


-  -t  ioatwic«.  Trades'  Unions  seek  to  regulate  tbe  number  of 
labomcn  by  limiting  the  number  of  persons  educated  andemployMl 
ia  each  trade,  and  by  prescribing  the  amount  of  initiatory  labmu 
XsasBjy  to  &t  a  person  to  become  «  member  of  the  trade.  Thiaia 
■  £raet  infraction  of  the  liberty  of  the  dtiieo  of  anv  free  stats.  As 
**  have  before  seen,  mm  has  by  nature  an  iadefeaaiUa  right  to  that 
Mu'iaa  of  his  natural  pow^s  which  afaall,  in  hia  own  esttmaiion,  h« 
Wat  coBdneira  to  his  happiaess;  and  no  one  obb  with  jnatioa 
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EtutlioritatiTelj  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  this  right.  But  the 
Tradee'  Unioit  sajB,  "  Yon  aball  not  exercise  yonr  right  to  labour  in 
any  trade  but  by  our  penniseion."  Therefore  the  Trades'  UnicHi 
depriToa  the  worlung  man  of  his  birthright,  and  forbids  him  to  lell 
his  labour  but  at  the  will  of  others. 

This  will  allow  of  further  illustration.  If  it  is  right  and  jost  for 
the  Traxles'  Union  to  forbid  the  workman  to  labour  in  one  trade,  it 
ntBT  with  equal  justice  forbid  it  in  another,  and  even  in  every  other 
trade.  Thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  irresponsible  oncers  of  the  union, 
the  worker  seeking  employment  mevbe  reduced,  by  his  utter  help- 
lessneae,  to  starvation  and  death.  This  conclusion  is  not  affected 
by  the  age  of  the  labourer  seeking  employment ;  he  may  be  ten 
years  old  or  he  may  be  fifty,  the  principle  and  its  couseqaencea 
are  precisely  the  same.  The  union  assumes  to  hmit  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  any  trade  ;  it  therefore  arrosates  to  itself  tiie 
power  to  drive  the  would-be  labourer  away  from  the  labour  market, 
whieh  is  to  him  rirtuaUy — death.  By  prescribinif  a  fixed  period  of 
probation  for  any  trade,  it  assumes  a  power  which  is  oontraiy  to 
natural  right.  The  individual  selling  and  the  individual  buying 
the  labour  are  the  only  persons  interested — they  ore  the  persona 
maldnK  an  exchange  of  their  natural  rights,  ana  it  is  for  tnem  to 
agree  lor  themselves  upon  the  terms  they  shall  make  in  this  respect. 
For  a  third  party  to  impose  conditions  upon  the  seller  or  the  buyer 
of  labour  is  a  species  of  tyranny  unequalled  under  the  most  despotio 
forms  of  civilized  society. 

Trades'  Unions  seek  to  regulate  tiie  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours 
of  labour.  These  two  points  are  only  different  phases  of  the  same 
princdplc.  An  increase  of  wages  is  equalled  in  its  effects  by  a 
decrease  of  labour.  A  decrease  of  wages  is  the  same  as  an  increase 
of  labour.  We  shall  consider  this  principle  under  the  one  formolo, 
that  unions  claim  to  regulate  the  amount  of  wages  for  a  certain 
duration  of  labour.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  unjust  and  tyrannical 
to  the  workman,  for  it  deprives  bim  of  his  natural  right  to  dispose 
of  his  labour  as  he  pleases ;  it  deprives  him  of  his  free  will  and  of 
his  power  to  dispose  of  his  only  posBeasien ;  it  limits  the  value  of 
his  labour,  by  excluding  him  from  the  iiill  benefit  of  open  com- 
petition in  the  labour  market,  and  virtually  says  that  he  shall  not  sell 
bis  labour  as  dearly  as  he  can,  but  only  at  the  stereotype  price  fixed 
W  the  union  tyrants.  The  practical  evils  of  this  principle  are  legion; 
the  clever  and  industrious  man  cannot  earn  more  than  the  fixed 
wages ;  hence  his  aspirations  for  a  better  condition  are  restrained, 
his  superior  ability  is  repressed,  his  energies  are  forcibly  subdued, 
■nd  he  must  drsA  on  a  miserable  exist«nce  of  unrequited  toil,  or  sink 
into  irrecoverable  idleness  and  stolidity.  Such  flagrant  injustice, 
suoh  oppressive  tyranny,  is  only  enauroble,  when  self-imposed, 
throughthe  medium  of  a  Trades' Union.  This  oppression  is,  if  poa< 
sible,  more  iusufferahly  felt  by  the  less-gifted  workman,  the  poor 
man  who,  fVom  inefficient  education,  want  of  physical  strengw,  or 
intelleetnai  ability,  or  the  neceisaiy  expertoeeB  demanded  by  his 


(■tlisBli  ^>11>  below  the  kverage  of  hia  felloiri,  beoomea  otneeeiuty 
tpanai,  an  ontcut  from  Bociety,  hia  onlj  refuge  beinj;  the  cold, 
but  (till  more  just  and  c!utrit«ble  poor  law  onion.  He,  with  bis 
Wirn  defieiencieB,  presents  himself  for  employment )  the  employer 
ti  willing  to  ^ve  bim  employment  at  the  full  value  of  his  labour, 
Int  the  starving  wretch  dare  not  receire  less  than  the  fixed  rate  of 
ibe  Trades'  Union ;  his  laboor  is  deficient  either  in  qaantity  or  in 
onality,  the  employer  cannot  give  the  fall  rate  without  suataining 
torn,  because  he  has  to  enter  into  competition  with  other  producer* 
w)mae  workmen  are  of  the  average  skill ;  hence  he  is  obliged  to 
nAise  the  workman,  other  employers  do  the  same.  The  workman 
dire  not  enter  another  trade,  as  such  a  oounie  would  incapacitate 
him  from  again  working  in  his  own  trade — be  would  become  "  a 
btaek  lee,"  or  a  "  rat,"  and  a  worse  mark  than  that  of  Cain  would 
bsaish  him  from  his  fellows,  a  more  fearful  anathema  than  "  bell, 
btxA,  and  candle,"  or  the  terrific  inventions  Vhicb  a  dark  super- 
stition, hurled  at  its  rictimB,  would  rest  upon  him,  till  a  pauper's 
^rtve  closed  over  his  emaciated  frame. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  ns  that  a  law  beyond  the  power  of 
homao  control  regalstes  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  relations  of  wages 
tod  labour. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  he  who  will  live  must  labour.  The 
dementsl  condition  of  wages  is  the  actual  necessities  of  the  labourer. 
Mature  does  not  spontaneously  oS'er  to  man  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter;  these  he  acquires  by  his  labour.  UuiemittiDg  indastiy 
^ta  an  exceai  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  day ;  this  excess  forms 
*  eapital  for  the  future  supply  of  the  labourer  j  this  excess  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  quantity,  and  becomes  the  fund  which  in  its 
natural  and  legitmiate  use  influences  the  future  produotlTeuess  of 
kbonr.  The  laws  influencing  ita  iucrease  are  beyond  the  control 
of  man.  equally  with  the  primal  law  which  necessitates  labour. 
HcDcs  the  nature  of  these  laws,  and  their  inlueoce  in  determining 
the  rate  of  wages,  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  labourer. 

The  greater  the  produce  from  any  given  amount  of  labour,  the 
grcster  the  eroess  beyond  man's  necessities,  which  form  not  only 
npital,  but  means  of  comfort  and  luxuries  ;  and  the  greater  the 
prcrportion  of  this  excess  to  the  necessities  of  the  labourer,  in  like 
rslio  is  the  prosperity  of  the  labourer ;  but  should  the  number  of 
hboorers  increase  faster  than  the  production  by  which  their  neces- 
•itict  arc  supplied,  their  prosperity  decreases,  want  and  destitution 
eorae !  hence  population,  or  the  number  of  labourers  to  be  supplied 
wiUi  the  prodnctB  of  labour,  becomes  an  important  ihctor  in  this 
•ocial  problem. 

Let  us  categorize  these  observations.  AM  men  must  labour  to  lire ; 
tb  greater  the  surplus  of  labour's  products  or  capital,  the  greater  the 
piMperity  of  the  kbouror ;  and  the  more  numerous  the  popubtion, 
tbe  lesa  the  prosperity  of  the  labourer,  other  things  being  equal. 
Hence,  when  capital  increases  more  rapidly  than  population,  wags* 
will  be  higher  j  and  when  population  increases  faster  than  capital 
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wsgM  will  bo  Icirer.  The  fomier  of  thete  conditions  ia  evidently 
that  moet  beneficial  to  tbe  wwking  cImi  ;  And  how  anj  Trades' 

Union  or  aoy  other  body  of  men  con  by  the  mere  «g)iregfttion  of 
DUmbere,  of  the  fultninition  of  ediots,  Bceelemte  K)  deair^ble  &  ron- 
BnmniBtion,  we  are  at  a  Iobi  to  imagine ;  for  thete  are  lane  as  fnr 
beyond  the  control  of  any  man  or  number  of  men  as  the  lairs  of 


gravitation  or  coheaion.  Cold  and  heartlew  tbeae  laws  may  be 
deaiKnated,  by  tbe  unthinking  partiiian  of  a  vicious  system  of 
chicanery  and  frand  ;  but  we  can  in  juHtioe  no  more  quarrel  with 
them  than  with  any  other  of  Nature's  laws :  it  is  our  duty  to  study 


them,  to  trace  out  their  workings,  and,  by  an  accurate  imowledge 
of  them,  adopt  tiieir  influences  for  our  own  good  and  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  sad  lot  of  the  sons  of  toil,  npou  whom  presses  so  heavily 
the  eonflequences  of  our  first  parenta'  fault,  "By  the  sweat  of  tliy 
brow  Hha!t  thou  earn  thy  daily  bread." 

We  have  seen  that  Trades'  Unions  are  unjust,  because  tbey  infringe 
tbe  rights  of  labour  by  depriving  man  of  his  free  wilt,  bis  personal 
liberty,  and  his  right  to  sell  his  labour  wherever  he  pleaaea,  when 
he  pleases,  and  to  nhom  he  pleases ;  that  thej  are  fklse  in  prin- 
ciple, and  pernicious  in  their  operations  ;  that  uiey  are  opposed  to 
tbe  !aw3  of  nature,  and  therefore  weak,  futile,  and  inoperative  for 
good ;  that  they  reprpss  ability,  cramp  energy,  annihilate  industry. 
and  starve  the  indifferent  worionan.  Space  precludes  our  pro- 
ceeding to  illustrate  their  bearings  upon  the  social  life  of  the  nation, 
tbeir  political  inconsiatencies,  their  contrariety  to  sound  justice  and 
true  morale  ;  these  topics  we  muat  reserve  for  future  occasions. 
Meanwliile,  we  hope  to  have  done  some  good  service  to  tbe  cause  of 
those  least  able  to  save  tbemsclvea  from  the  teader  mercies  (!)  of 
enemies  who.  wearing  the  mask  of  friends,  lead  their  too  auccescful 
dupes  into  the  strange  belief  that  tbe  oporatiens  of  Trades'  Unions 
are,  of  can  be,  bencEciel  to  the  working  classes.         L'OtrvBiZK. 


C^e  (BnBM^ist. 


THE  OBJECTS  AIMED  AT  IN  A  DISCUSSION  SOCIETY. 
DiscussioK  societies  are  co-operative  associatioDS,  in  which  each 
member  is  expected  to  give  his  quota  of  thought  if  he  cuik — of 
silence,  if  silence  be  betlec  than  liis  thought.  They  are  viaihlo 
expressions  of  the  law  of  mutual  self,— not  media  for  personal 
display.  In  them,  the  miserable  vanity  of  those  who  pr8t*'Dd  omly 
to  be  teachers  is  out  of  place ;  whilst  it  is  Equally  wroug,  tbougu 
not  offensively  so,  to  appear  only  as  the  Uuigkt.  Tboie  who  care 
onh/  tu  improve  the]niielri.'S  scarcely  comprehend  tboir  duty ;  whilst 
those  who  aspire  solely  to  improve  oUiera  are  wanting  iu  that 
salutary  modesty  which  it  is  well  ever  to  cherish  with  respect  to 
our  own  knowlMge.    There  are  no  limits  to  tbe  increas*  of  wisdom 
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^icK  can  yiMf  operate  agoiiut  coatdaned  exertitm ;  tor  howeTer 
mth  B  nuui  knowH,  there  are  oIri^b  tbingi  unknown,  whiiat  the 
pcnren  of  mental  acquiailioD  &re  a«  endoruiK  as  life.  It  is  almjs 
nwible  for  the  wiae  mMi  to  learn  Bomething  from  othan ;  thair 
uBnden  may  encourage  Itim  ;  their  BacceBsea  Biiroulate ;  from  their 
foliiM  and  ienorance  he  may  gather  Irnowledge  ;  and,  'bj  obaernDg 
tbeir  BtniaUuigs,  learn  how  to  guide  his  own  iMpfl.  The  firtt 
objtct  limed  at  ia  "  to  enestara^  thotight." 

It  IB  an  honour  and  a  bleaeing  to  be  enabled  to  think.  There  i* 
•OBWthing  in  the  ailent  proceaaes  of  the  mind,  which,  to  a  man  who 
tnru  hia  eje  inward,  ia  a*  mar7ellou8  aa  are  aoj  of  the  wonders  of 
the  ouUr  world.  And  wlien  a  man  can  be  led  to  think  lo  aa  to 
ictliie  the  fruit*  of  kii  tiunkin^,  aa  he  contemplatea  the  actual 
mations  of  his  own  mind,  there  la  a  pare  pleaaure  in  the  very  idea 
of  aadi  progreas,  in  the  rery  exercise  of  the  faculties  themaelvea. 
For  u  a  man  in  the  full  vigour  of  physical  life  i^joicca  in  the  buoy- 
ucj  of  health,  and  in  the  free  piay  of  limb,  lo  a  man,  whose  mind 
ilia  healthy  a«tLon,  will  exult  in  the  ooDBcionsnesB  of  his  powers. 
One  object,  th«n,  in  meeting  for  discuaiion  ic,  that  mind  may  atir  ap 
aiiil,  and  in  the  healthy  stimalns  of  mutual  inquiry,  thought  may 
bwome  free  and  spontanoooa,  and  men  may  realise  themselves  in 
their  awakened  and  active  energiei.  Thece  needs  no  proof  of  the 
pittpoettian,  that  mind  bears  in  itself  the  proof  of  its  own  purposes, 
ud  demands  exercise  and  fr«edoDi  tiiat  it  may  live. 

Again,  a  aecond  pnrpose  ia,  that  "thought  may  learn  how  to 
apnu  itaelf."  T^oso  nnaccustomed  to  llie  enunciation  of  their 
oau  opiniona  are  unaware  of  the  help  ta  thought  itaelf  which  every 
ittempt  to  put  it  into  shape  affords ;  but  it  is  true  that  when  a  man 
ieeshu  own  thoughts  struggling  iato  life,  clothed  in  words,  the  verj 
^ort  to  bring  them  forth  imparts  a  vitality  to  miad  itself.  A  mea 
»ho  shonld  be  condemned  to  perpetual  silence  would  be  ignorant  of 
iuB  own  powers  of  articulation ;  and  every  faculty  of  mind  receives 
■timnlua  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  made  to  communicate  the 
muln  of  ita  activitv.  Free  speech,  then,  ia  one  of  our  objects, 
partly  becauae  of  tne  advantages  gained  by  mutual  intereourae, 
fully  because  of  the  reScx  infiuence  of  auch  efibrta  upon  the 
fowen  of  thought  themselves.  Let  a  man  try  to  shape  the  thought 
Aat  is  in  him  ;  let  him  resolutely  det«rmiue  to  say  what  he  has  to 
*ay.  and  no  more,  and  he  will  find  the  eSbit  he  luoat  DeceBstrily 
make  so  to  do,  operating  benefieiallj  upon  himself.  We  may  often 
udsiBtand  omrtelves  better  through  our  efforts  to  impress  our 
thmnhto  upon  others ;  and  as  we  bring  forth  our  own  conclusionB 
*>W  oj  <Me,  we  have  the  advastagc  of  looking  them  severally  in  the 
&ce,  aad  of  cultivating  much  cloeor  acquaintance  with  them  than 
>*  shonld  were  they  to  be  locked  up  within  the  chamberfl  of  our 
onsools;  whitat  if  we  desire  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  life,  1  ho  ability 
tORt  forth  OUE  opiaten  bafbrs  othrra  will  add  to  our  power  and 
8o«e.  perhaps,  mif^t  object,  and  say,  "  IJay.  no  don't 
tioa  of  laUtCT*;  let  ua  have  workers  ratJier. '    I  know 


there  is  much  in  thia  objection,  jiut  becaiue  there  is  much  empty 
t«lk  in  the  world ;  but  then  talk  ia  work  after  all,  aad  proper  taUe 
Btimulates  men  to  work,  and  the  greatest  of  all  benefactors  are  those 
who,  bj  the  power  of  speech,  can  rouse  other  men  to  actioa  anddiuly 
toil  for  life  and  home,  inspiring  them  with  a  love  for  duty,  and  a  desire 
to  achieTe  a  glorious  destiny.  There  is,  indeed,  much  wasted 
speech,  much  myrderiug  of  language,  as  well  aa  utterance  of  crude 
thouf^ht.  These  can  be  pardoned  if  they  occur  iu  the  process  of 
working  out  succesB,  bnt  not  when  they  result  trom  the  fooliah 
attempt  of  men  to  perform  a  task  &r  which  they  are  endowed 
neitker  by  nature  nor  grace.  The  btundera  of  a  self-edncator  m»y 
be  pardoned,  hot  the  folliea  of  a  fool,  whose  way  is  right  in  his  own 
dyes,  are  despicable.  Perhaps  it  is  as  common  a  thing  to  meet  with 
protendera  now-a-days  as  anything  else.  There  are  many  who  are 
but  skimmers  of  books,  and  who,  by  an  unluoky  fatality,  seem  never 
to  get  the  cream  ;  othera  who  know  the  outsides  of  books  better 
than  their  contents,  who  know  topics  better  than  the  ideas  written 
respecting  them.  Now,  by  reason  of  a  law  of  vanity,  which  impels 
men  sometimes  to  advertise  th^r  own  folly,  the  Discussion  Society 
becomes  the  arena  for  such,  and  mere  blatant  talk  nsorpa  the  place 
of  truthful,  thoughtful  speech,  I  would  not  be  mistaken  here,  so 
aa  to  lead  any  to  think  that  only  the  mite  should  be  members  of  such 
associations.  Nay.  We  want  the  learners,  and  don't  object  to  the 
ignorant  who  pretend  to  be  teachers.  We  do  not  object  to  blunder- 
ing speech  if  it  be  that  of  one  seeking  for  something  better,  aiminf; 
at  something  higher.  The  child  creeps  and  crawls,  tumbles  about, 
and  bruises  itself  often  before  it  learns  to  walk,  and  muat  needs  do 
BO  1  it  has  to  struggle  into  active  life,  and  so,  with  many  oontortioos 
and  zigzag  progresses,  it  advances. 

So  will  mental  vigour  aud  maturity  come,  and  tiie  aoul  has  its 
infancy,  ita  reverses  alternating  with  success,  ere  manhood  be 
attained.  Here,  then,  is  the  arena;  here  we  meet  t«  tell  that  which 
is  within  us, — to  indicate  our  attainments  in  Icnonledge,  and,  by 
submitting  our  thoughts  to  the  criticisms  of  olheis,  see  them  in 
various  lights,  and  estimate  their  value.  The  sympathy  thus  evoked 
will  be  useful  in  stinmlating  the  efibrta  we  must  put  forth,  will  have 
a  reflex  influence,  and  our  mental  strength  will  increase.  Besides 
these  advantages,  meeting  thus,  we  gain  uie  opportunity  of  criliciem. 
Let  it  be  noted  that  criticiam  ia  not  equivalent  with  fault-ending; 
any  man's  capacity  is  ei^ual  to  the  latter,  but  it  is  not  every  man 
who  is  capable  of  being  a  critic.  This  requires  discriminatioa 
enough  to  detect  beauties,  which  are  not  always  as  glarincas  faults, 
— keen-si ghtedness  enough  to  occupy  the  stand-points  of  uie  vrritor, 
and  note  that  which  he  has  overlooked.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
an  evening  is  spent  in  vain  in  a  Discussion  Society,  where  there  baa 
beennothing  said  to  which  we  can'  object.  We  shall  not  find  our- 
selves beat  able  to  build  ourselves  up  by  pulling  othera  down ;  ob> 
jecting  to  the  wrong  thoughts  of  othera  does  not  necessarily  funush 
oa  with  right  ones.    At  beat,  it  may  only  serve  to  oorroborate  thoae 
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w»  iJreadj  poisew.  Bat  to  acqaire  mnit  be  our  Mm  aa  wall  as  to 
defend,  juid  ^un,  m&j  ne  not  subatajiti»t«  oanelves  in  the 
pouesBion  o£  taxy  trath,  u  much  by  liateniii);  to  tbe  cogent  esprea- 
lion  of  it  by  another,  as  by  refuting  its  opposite  ?  To  criticize  well, 
we  most  analyze  and  amplify  that  which  we  have  before  us,  follow 
Dtit  tjie  train  of  thoaght  nt^gested,  and  ettimate  its  TeUtiona  and 
eoaseqnrocea.  Thus,  to  entorce  a'trnth.  as  well  as  to  refnte  an 
error,  becomes  the  work  of  the  Discussion  Society.  This  follows 
trom  the  eonsideratian  of  the  ultimate  end  in  view.  Tic.,  the  realiza- 
tion of  truth.  This  could  not  be  done  by  a  man  who  was  always  in 
the  combative  mood,  who  saw  a  possible  adversur  in  every  essayist, 
and  a  snake  in  the  grass  in  every  sentence.  Truth,  and  freedom 
by  the  truth,  are  the  things  we  should  aim  at,  and  in  every  blow  wo 
aim,  strike  for  truth's  sake,  rather  than  for  victory.  It  .is  not 
enough  that  we  plod  our  little  round  of  daily  toil,  thst  we  exercise 
our  intelieet  merely  in  gathering  our  daily  bread;  we  are  not 
beings  with  bodily  wontsmerely,  though  some  seem  to  consider  their 
souls  as  little  worth,  except  for  bread  purposes.  They  forget  the 
ancient  truth,  "  that  man  shall  not,  cannot  live  by  bread  alone." 
Duty  and  pnvilege  unite  in  the  work  of  mental  process.  It  can- 
not be  B  matter  of  option,  whether  a  man  employ  his  powers,  and 
make  the  best  and  the  most  of  them.  It  seems  incnmbent,  from  the 
very  fact  of  their  pOBBession.  And  yet  how  few  cherish  aims  and 
cultivate  habits  in  fall  harmony  with  Uia  capacities  they  possess. 
They  suffer  them  to  lie  dormant,  or  use  them  only  for  base  and 
ignoble  ends.  This  sboold  not  be.  Let  it  not  be  so  with  us.  Let 
OS  fix  upon  some  &1d  in  which  we  can  labour,  some  subject  which 
we  can  master.  Let  ns  realize  the  freedom  which  is  in  tliooght. 
IJttle  need  be  said  about  the  methodi  of  obtaining  the  objecU  speci- 
fied. The  method*  of  truth-seeking  must  reveal  tnemselves  to  ns  by 
patient  thonght ;  our  ingenuity  will  develop  as  we  think,  our  wisdom 
will  grow  with  the  opportunities  we  give  it.  Evidently  enough,  we 
cannot  have  thoughts  unless  we  think,  nor  utter  them  unless  we 
try.  To  criticize  aright  demands  not  so  ranch  knowledge  as  a  clear 
eye,  not  pre-arranged  and  settled  omnion  so  much  aa  capacity  for 
judging  well  the  opinions  we  hear.  Thought,  vigour,  progress,  Will 
not  come  to  us  nnsonght,  will  not  woo  us  in  our  leisure  hours,  nor 
distil  sweetly  upon  us,  do  we  rest  at  ease. 

Let  us  beware  of  a  vagrant  mind,  wandering  everywhere,  yet 
gathering  honey  ■nowhere.  The  necessary  business  of  our  daily  life 
will  partially  unfit  us  oftentimes  for  other  kind  of  thinking;  yet  let 
ua  look  upon  the  world  as  ours,  and  step  out  of  the  little  daily  circle 
of  our  labour  life.  If  we  have  opportunity  for  meeting  where  others 
^thcr  to  discuss  their  thoughts,  let  us  give  our  contribution,  though 
it  be  small  as  the  widow's  mite.  "From  little  beginning  oome 
great  endings,"  the  old  proverb  says.  Thinkers,  orators,  cntios,  all 
have  had  their  little  spheres,  ere  tiie  great  world's  ear  hsys  been  open 
to  their  voice  ;  but  in  the  end,  the  cirouroference  of  their  (mportuni- 
ti«  has  infrensed.    Without,  then,  being  buoyed  up  with  vain  or 
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fiMtitiau  hopes,  let  na  not  ileem  onraelTw  fated  to  nia  ia  t^  ooin- 
moo  rata,  but  making  for  the  open  field  b^ora  ns,  let  our  st«tM  be 
guided  by  wisdom  and  Mimnlated  by  kojM.  Methods,  tbea,  I  M^, 
miut  be  dieeorercd  by  u«.  Oannral  principles  only  em  be  hud 
dovn.  Let  us  not  be  arraid  of  thinking.  There  are  other  kinda  of 
cowardice  tbaa  phyaical.  Let  our  intercourse  be  free  and  frank. 
Let  HB  be  outspoken  and  frariens.  condemning  and  ao(]uitting,  •■ 
conscience  aad  reaion  commaBd.  Then  our  eSbrta  will  not  bo 
fruitless.  The  play  of  thought,  the  interchange  of  opinion,  the  flow 
of  lympathy,  the  exchange  of  feeling,  will  tend  to  oueucea  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  will  remove  the  isolation  of  silcuce,  and  developtha 
idea,  and  realise  the/art  of  fralemity.  D.  W. 


2;^t  gefaiftocr. 

Belf-Selp,  teith  IlliiHralions  iff  Character  a«d  Conduct.  B^ 
S1.11DBL  Shilbs.    Loudon-.  John  Murray.    Price  6b. 

Wb  have  here  a  new  book  on  an  old  subject,  written  in  a  very 
interestiDg  style,  and  replete  with  wholesome  counsels  and  iari^ 
rating  examples.  Mr.  Smiles  is  already  favonrsbly  known  to  many 
of  our  readOTs  m  the  anthor  of  ih&t  eieellent  Biography  of  George 
Stephenson,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  aay,  that  it  is  now  in  its  filth 
editiou- 

The  popular  proverb,  which  declares  example  to  be  morepowerhit 
than  precept,  eipreesee  a  fact  which  ^Tes  to  biography  its  great 
value,  and  readers  the  Utbb  of  conspicuous  men  so  powerful  in 
afiecting,  for  good  or  evil,  the  character!  of  others.  Susceptibility 
to  this  kind  of  influence  is  one  of  the  special  charactenstica  of 
youth,  and  this  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  seek  to 
stimulate  them  in  a  course  of  self 'Culture,  or  to  acts  of  benerolonce 
and  philanthropy.  This  consideration  appears  to  have  hi^  iua 
weight  with  Mr.  Smiles,  and  hence  his  judicioos  precepts  are  pro- 
foaely  illustrated  by  the  n>oet  interesting  and  stimulaljng  facts.  It 
is  of  great  importance  that,  in  the  sweet  tones  of  persuasion,  the 
yonos  should  be  urged  to  strive  after  intellectusl  attainments  and 
social  advancement ;  but  it  is  essential  that  our  appeals  should  be 
backed  by  reference  to  the  examples  of  those  who,  starting  from 
the  lowest  positions,  have  carried  on  their  efforts  to  the  most 
saoceeaful  issues.  There  is  something  oontogious  in  example  ;  and 
we  feel  oonrLaced  that  what  to  others  once  in  our  condition  has  be- 
come actual,  is  possible  to  us.  It  is  this  that  baa  given  to  some 
second  class  books  so  much  value,  and  made  mere  compilations  of 
forts  more  productive  of  good  than  many  a  learned  treatisa.  That 
wsll-known  work,  "  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  DifSonlties." 
preaents  s  case  in  point  1  for  the  braefioial  effect  its  perusal  haa  had 
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•I  kndnda  of  joBthfnl  arti«aiu  can  louwel;  be  orer-MtioMtodi 
wi  laaaj  *  tma  wbo  now  oocnpi«s  a  porilioD  hirii  in  hoaonr  and 
inheiMe  nu  attained  it  tltrou^'i^li'^  udoar  which  wm  fint  excited 
bj  ita  pages.  To  a&y  that  "  Self-Help"  ia  wortbj  of  being  recaided 
M  a  ccmpanion  volume  to  the  ''  Pnnuitof  Enow!edKe,"woulaheao 
bint  praise ;  but  it  is  this,  and  much  more  j  for  it  belongs  to  a  higher 
pide  of  eompoaitioD,  has  far  greater  literary  merits,  and  will  exert, 
if  pOMtble,  B  more  healthy  tendency. 

The  origin  of  this  book  may  be  told  in  the  author's  own  words. 

*  Ebb  fifttcn  jmn  nnee,  tba  mtlMir  iru  raqae«t«d  to  dtltTcr  an  itddnu  befon 

he  niitul  improTenKOt,  under  Iho  following  circumiiMices ; — 

"Tan  or  three  jauni;  mta  of  tlio  bnnohlest  nnk  nwlrtd  to  meet  in  the  irinter 
mniiigi,  fur  the  purpaH  of  iDiproriDE  tbcniKiTcB  bj  eiijtuiDging  lumwledjie  irich 
neh  oUier.  Their  fint  meetinga  wen  held  in  the  roam  of  a  ootlsge  in  which  one 
>( Ibe  stembera  liTsd;  nil,  u  others  «hort)j  joined  them,  the  piece  uhid  becuOE 
iMonratieDtlj  filled.  When  amniDer  aet  in,  ihey  idjoBined  id  ttie  cottage  girden 
nUidi;  and  ibe  claun  were  th«i  beld  in  the  open  air,  roond  a  little  boarded  hat 
•••d  H  ■  gudoi  boaia,  ia  which  those  who  officiated  ai  iiactaen  set  the  aania, 
fi  gare  fortb  the  ieeHin  ot  th*  erenng  Wbtn  the  weather  «u  floe,  the 
Jtatla  IDij^t  be  mbd,  until  a  lata  hoar,  hanging  roand  the  doar  af  the  hat  like  a 
tlMer  gf  beea  1  bat  lonietiiDet  a  aodden  sbowv  of  run  wonid  daab  tha  esnu  tna 
tWr  iiatea,  and  diapeHB  (hero  for  tb*  ertning  eiualufied. 

"  Wintet,  wiih  lit  culd  night*,  wm  drawing  near,  and  what  were  they  M  do  for 
Atjttr?  Their  nniDbers  hid  by  thii.tJmc  eo  jocreaKa,  that  no  mom  of  na  ordinarj 
ntt^econld  accatnmod'te  tboin.  Bnt  Ihej  wen  yoalhi  of  plack,  and  determined 
M  go  forward  with  the  work  tiiej  had  taken  in  hand.  Thej  reulred,  thereton,  to 
Un  a  momi  and,  oa  making  inqairj.  thrj  fnund  a  large,  dingy  apartnient  to  let, 
■bidk  had  bcATi  need  as  a  lempurarj  cholera  hoapitaE.  No  tcmuit  couid  be  found 
far  the  piicv,  which  waa  anndi^  aa  if  the  plagne  arill  clang  to  it.  Bnt  the  mutual 
IBpcneoWBl  yoatfai,  nulhing  daunted,  hired  ttie  cbolera  room,  lit  it  ap,  pUced  a 
fnt  baachea  and  a  deal  table  in  it,  and  began  tbeir  winMr  ola«»a.  The  place  eon 
muled  a  buy  and  obeerfal  appearance  in  the  eieningi.     The  teaching  may 

•ith  a  wilL  Th«e  who  knew  a  Jittle  tangbt  ibnsa  who  knew  leea—im proving 
tlMai«d)ta  while  they  improiedolhera;  and.  at  all  omenta,  setting  before  Ihein  a  good 
Mtkiiig  eiample.  Thus  these  joolhn — and  tbere  wen  also  grown  men  amongst 
thai  jiuuuled  to  ttaeh  lb«casel*e*  end  eaoh  other,  reading  and  writing,  irltb- 
BOic  sad  ge^iaphy ;  and  eir«n  mathematica,  chetBistry,  and  anse  of  the  modem 

''Aboota  hundred  jonog  meabidthui  come  togeUier.whea,  growing  amhitioDl, 
Ikty  dewtd  to  have  ItetDTn  dehrered  to  them;  aud  then  it  waa  the  anthor  be. 
eane  ac^ninted  with  their  proceedings.  A  party  of  them  waited  on  him,  for  iht 
flrpeae  of  Inriting  him  to  deliver  an  iutrodactury  addresa,  or,  as  they  eiprtaeed  it, 
■totalklo  them  a  bit.' pr^aoini;  tb«  requrat  by  a  modeaC  stiiement  of  wbal  they 
bad  doDc  and  what  they  were  diiing.  Me  could  nut  hll  to  be  lunched  by  the  ad- 
niiaUe  aelf-belping  apirit  wliioh  Uiey  bad  dispUfed;  and,  though  entertaining  bnt 
■Hgbt  fihh  is  popalarltctaring,  hefelt  that  a  few  word*  or  encouragement,  boneatly 
~"  ~'  sd,  might  net  bo  without  some  good  eSecl.     And  in  thii  spirit 

on  DWra  than  one  vceation,  citing  eiamplea  of  what  other  men 

, .fitiana  of  irbat  each  migbt,  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  ds  (or 

MBalf  I  a^paiotiog  Mttbat  their  bappse*  and  well-beiag  a*  iodfaridaab  ia  after 
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life,  miut  iw  MUiilj  depend  riudIt  npoD  IbdnMlrei — vpm  tliair  «WD  dfOgnt 
aelf-cnltnn,  Mlf-ducipUaa,  uid  teir-control — and,  abon  all,  ob  Ibit  hoont  and 
upright  peifbimauce  <^  iodiTidiul  dalf,  which  ii  tha  g\otj  of  nunlj  cbaractor." 

Under  such  training  we  are  not  Burpriaed  to  learn  that  tbeeo 
eamcBt  youth  "  went  forward  in  their  oourae ;  worked  on  with  energy 
and  resolution  ;  and  reaching  manhood,  they  went  forth  in  vorioua 
directions  into  the  world,  where  many  of  them  are  now  occupying 
positions  of  trostanduaefulneBS."  We  cannot  but  ciprosa  the  hope, 
m  posaiDg,  that  the  experiment  thus  recorded  may  be  repeated,  ajtaiii 
and  Bgwn,  with  the  lite  results ;  and  that  we  m       '  "  ■■...:'■- 

these  pages,  to  register  "  the  rise  and  progress"  < 
Society. 

Our  author's  personal  interest  having  been  thus  exrited  in  the 
subject  of  self-help,  he  made  additions,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
memoranda  from  which  he  had  addressed  these  young  men ;  and 
these,  in  a  revised  and  connected  form,  constitute  the  attractiT« 
volume  which  he  now  gives  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Smiles  commences  his  prelections  bv  quoting  the  well-worn 
maxim,  that  "Heaven  helps  tnose  who  help  themselves  ;"  and  lie 
remarks  that  *'  the  spirit  of  self-help  is  the  root  of  all  genuine 
growth  in  the  individual,"  and  "  constitutes  the  true  source  of 
national  vigour  and  strength."  This  spirit  ia  a  marked  feature  in 
the  English  character,  and  furnishes  the  true  measure  of  our  power 
as  a  nation.  In  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  the  testimony  of 
foreigners  ia  quoted ;  and  the  undisputed  fact  is  triumphantly 
referred  to,  that  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  science,  literature,  and 
art — "  apostles  of  great  thougnts,  and  lords  of  the  peat  heart — have 
sprung  mdiscriminately  from  the  Enghah  farm  and  the  Scotch  hill- 
side, from  the  workshop  and  the  mine,  from  the  blacksmith's  stithy 
and  the  cobbler's  stooL"  Illustrationii  of  this  are  very  numerous, 
BJid  Mr.  Smiles  finds  them  in  all  the  higher  walks  of  life ;  pointing 
to  the  legislature,  he  says — 

"  The  HooM  of  Commoa*  haa  alwaji  oonl^nvd  a  cooridtrsble  DamW  of  aneh 
■df  raited  mtD, — fitting  r«pn««DtatiTU  of  the  indsatrial  cbaraeler  of  tha  Biitisb 
people;  aud  it  ia  to  Iha  credit  of  onr  L^ialator*  tbataneh  men  hafa  Reeived  doe 
tuHWuf  tbare.  Wbaa  tbe  lata  Joaepb  BrolbertoD,  membar  for  Salford,  in  tha  noana 
of  the  diKmuiOD  OD  tha  Ten  Houra  Bill,  detailed  with  Ime  pathos  tha  bardihipa 
and  fttiifDU  la  which  he  had  been  aabjected  when  working  aa  a  factory  bo;  in  a 
cotton  mill,  and  deacribed  the  reaolntian  which  he  had  then  formed,  that  if  eiar  it 
yna  in  hia  power  ho  would  endeavenr  to  amelionle  tha  condition  of  that  clasa,  Sir 
Jama*  Graham  ro>o  immediatel;  after  him.  and  declared,  amidst  the  cheen  of  the 
Eouae,  Ihat  he  did  not  before  know  that  Mr.  Brctherton'a  origin  bad  been  ra  hnia- 
ble,bDt  that  it  rendered  bim  more  proud  than  ha  had  ever  before  been  of  tba  Houu 
of  Commona,  ta  think  tbat  a  persan  riien  from  that  condition  sbonld  be  able  to  dt 
Mde  b;  aide,  on  equal  lanna,  with  tbe  heredilarj  gentrj  of  the  land. 

"  There  ia  a  nwaiber  of  tbe  preaent  Hooaa  of  ComiDoni  whom  wb  have  beard 
introdnciDg  taia  rtcollaotioaa  of  paat  timei  with  the  worda,  '  When  I  wai  workiif 
aaa  weaTerbojat  Horwicht'aad  (bare  are  manj  man  wbihan  sprang  ftom  o«i- 
dition*  aqnallf  hnmble.    But  parbapi  the  meat  inlaraiting  aloij  of  difficuUin 
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(Bcaanlmd  and  orareooM  b;  nwnfal  atrniigle,  ii  that  of  th*  praseDt  nwrnbiT  for 
Slmlarlaiid,  Mr.  W.  8.  LmdMj,  tb«  irelUkamta  ihipoiiner.  It  «u  laid  b;  bim- 
■df,  in  fail  mni  aippla  wiin]*,  to  tha  electon  of  Wajmonth  aoma  jtun  ago,  in  Bn- 
rwtt  to  *D  attack  which  had  been  made  npoii  him  bj  hii  political  oppaoenta.  At 
the  afn  of  foartMS,  he  sairi,  bs  bad  been  left,  to  orphan  boy,  to  pnati  nil  way  in  the 
woHd.  He  leFtGlaa^Dwfor  Liierpool  iiith  OBlf  (aor  sbilllnga  and  aiipeoce  in  Ma 
psckat;  and  ao  poor  was  he  that  the  captain  of  the  iteamer  bad  pity  on  faim,  and 
bid  told  him  that  he  wonld  ipn  him  his  passage  if  hewonld  trim  thicoala  in  tlia 
coal-bole  aftfaBBteamer.  He  did  ao,  and  ihiu  worked  hie  pusaga.  He  nrnembered 
that  thefinman  iiava  him  part  of  bli  homelj  dinner,  and  nercrtiad  he  ate  a  dinner 
wiib  neh  Teli>h,farhe  felt  that  be  had  worked  for  it  and  eamtd  itj  and  be  wbhed 
the  Timng  to  lietcn  to  hia  atatament,  for  he  himidf  had  derived  a  lesEon  from  tbat 
TOjage  wliich  he  bad  neTcr  forgotten.  At  Liierpool  he  remained  for  seven  weeks 
before  he  omld  get  cmplojmeiit;  be  abode  in  sbeda,  and  his  foac  and  Nipeoc« 
mdntaimd  bini,nndl  at  last  he  found  shelter  in  a  West  Indiaman.  He  entered  aa 
a  b-i;r-  and  before  ha  was  nineteen  he  had  risen  to  the  ccmmacd  of  an  Indiaman. 
At  twentj-tfaree  he  retired  from  the  uaj  bia  frienda,  wbo,  when  he  wanted  assist- 
ance  had  given  him  none,  having  left  bim  that  which  thej  conld  no  longer  keep. 
Be  settled  en  abora;  hia  career  had  been  lapid;  be  bad  acquired  preaperitjr  hf 
dcM  indnslry,  by  constant  work,  and  by  keeping  ever  in  view  the  great  principle  of 
doinz  Id  otbRi  BJ  Ton  would  be  done  bj. 

*  Titns  Salt,  H.P.,  of  Brad&rd,  the  biutder  of  Sal  taira,  and  foondar  of  the  Alpaca 
branch  of  maoolactnre,  ia  the  aon  of  a  amtU  firmer  at  Crofton,  near  Wakelield. 
Wban  a  boy  ba  went  to  Bchool  at  Wakefield,  walkiog  four  milea  there  and  foar  miles 
iKck  daily,  carrying  npon  bia  arm  a  little  baBkel,coataining  abattteormiik.and  a 
bit  of  frail  pie  for  hi*  dinner.  He  now  occnpiai  Kleiboreugb  Caalls — the  family 
nunaion  of  tiie  Earl  of  that  name, — iitoated  not  far  from  the  hnmble  farm  cottage 
when  he  waa  bom.  Tiltu  Salt,  as  erory  one  who  knows  him  will  baar  wilness, 
baa  won  his  way  in  the  world  by  dintof  induatry,  enlerpriiie,  andsterliag  Integrity; 
and  be  well  deiwrea  the  fortune  he  baa  earned." 

But  not  only  do«a  our  author  spc&k  of  men  who  have  succeeded ; 
be  attempts  to  show  others  how  they  may  Bucceed  too.  Indnatrj 
■'      '  '"  ■       ■"        '     'c  the  *        —  '■ - 


foives  the  key  which  will  unlock  the  treasure-house  c 

Bight  effort,  sustained  b^  patience  and  pereeverance,  will  uerer  be 

Sat  forth  in  Tain.  Genius,  according  to  Buffon,  is  only  patience. 
ohn  Foster  held  it  to  be  the  power  of  lighting  one's  ovrn  fire ; 
Knd  nnotber  distii^oished  man  has  spoken  of  it  as  "  the  power  of 
nuking  efforta."  So,  then,  we  mar  conclude  with  our  author,  that 
"  the  great  high-road  of  human  welfare  lies  along  the  old  highway 
of  steofast  well.doing  i  and  ther  who  are  most  persistent,  and  work 
ia  the  truest  spirit,  will  inrsriaDly  be  the  most  successful." 

Another  important  element  in  a  successful  career,  though  one  fre- 
queotly  overlooked  by  young  men  who  have  a  taste  for  literary 
pursuiU,  is  attention  to  business.  Mr.  Smiles  very  properly  insists 
upon  this,  and  discusses  with  spirit  such  commonplace  subjects  as 
att«ntiou  to  small  matters,  accuracy,  method,  promptitude,  economy 
of  lime,  punctuality,  energy,  tact,  and  integrity. 

Oar  author  favours  us  not  only  with  iudicious  counsels,  but  with 
timely  oaatiotu.  He  reminds  us  that  self-culture  includes  the  edu- 
cation of  all  parts  of  a  man's  nature,  and  that,  therefore,  the  inteltec- 
ttnl  moat  not  engross  attention  to  the  ezdiuion  of  the  physical  and 
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the  morail.  The  snooew  of  pcofesaioiukl  sad  botineN  men  ii  very 
nncb  B,  question  of  health ;  and  healtk  depends,  in  ■  great  mefMnre, 
upon  jndicioaa  bodily  eseroMe.  Two  liring  examplM  ore  re- 
ferred to — 

"  Tbe  mirrellooi  lod  itiU  jarenQt  ritnlity  of  Lotd  FalmsraloD  has  long  b«n  a 
matter  of  uirpiiBa.  Bat  it  in*  hi*  frida  and  pleuara.  ai  a  jontb,  it  be  ibe  beU 
TDHar,  jumper,  and  ninntt;  to  be  fint  id  thsiportaof  tbe  field  aibs  has  aince  been 
firet  in  th«  MOite ;  aod  to  tbis  da  j  bia  borM  and  gun  are  invariabl  j  resdtteil  to  in 
hU  boDrt  of  nlaiatiau.  A*  Tor  Lord  Broogliun,  legend!  of  bu  enomioBa  poweu 
of  labonr  and  trinnipb*  orer  tbe  &ail  phyaiqae  of  hamanitf ,  have  gatbared  round 
him  like  a  Hercolnj  and  mtb  reference  to  hicii  and  others  of  bie  claea,  the  ohrac- 
Titicsi  of  a  public  writei  iadoabtlnaiD  a  f;reat  meaiuie— true,  that '  tiie  erealnew 
of  or  great  men  ie  quite  ae  macb  a  bodily  aSair  at  a  mental  one.' " 

Fseaing  on,  we  have  a  cbapter  on  the  FcicilitieB  and  DifficoUipa 
in  tbe  pursuit  of  Knowledge  pecnliar  to  tbe  present  day  :  and  bere 
maoy  "a  wiae  eaw"  is  illustrated  by  a  "modern  instance."  Ad- 
vancing to  a  still  higher  position,  Mr.  Smiles  discourses  on  that 
hackneyed  but  never- to-be- worn-out  subject,  the  force  of  example, 
and  the  power  of  eooscious  and  nnconsoious  influence ;  and  then 
oomes  the  ooncluding  and  crowning  chapter  of  the  work,  on  "  Cho- 
ractor — the  True  O^tleman."    In  it  we  are  reminded  that — 

'Tbougbaman  ma;  bare ctnnparBtiTFlj  littla  cn]tDn,alenderaUlitie3,  and  bnt 
small  we^ih,  jet,  if  his  character  be  of  sterling  worth,  be  villaiwaTacimnnaDd  an 
inflnance,  whether  it  be  in  thsworkehop,Ihec<nintinjt-hoou,  thomart.or  theaenalF. 
Yoo  m»j  admire  mea  of  intellect;  bnt  aomething  more  ia  necesaarj  before  joD  will 
tnut  them.  Hence  Lord  John  Rauell  anceobserred,  in  a  sentence  full  of  Initb, '  It 
b  the  natnre  of  partfln  England  to  afk  the  assiiUncs  of  ii»n  of  genins,  bnt  to  fol- 
lovt  thegnidanre  of  men  of  character.'  This  was  Btrikinglj  illoatraled  in  the  career 
of  tbe  lale  Francis  Horaar— aman  of  whom  Sfdnej  Soiiib  taid  the  Ten  CoiuiiBiid- 
DWots  were  atamped  npoahii  conatenance.  'TbeTaluatils  and  peculiar  light,' saja 
Lord  CocVbnm,  '  id  wbicb  his  hiatraj  ia  cilcalated  to  inipire  enry  righi-niinded 
yoath,  is  Ibia.  Ha  died  at  the  age  of  tbirtf-eigbt;  yosttatei  of  public  inflaenca 
greater  than  anj  other  prirate  man;  and  admired,  beloved,  tmited,  and  deplored  by 
all,  aicept  Ibe  hcartlesa  or  tba  bate.  No  greater  homage  waa  ererpatdin  Par^iain^ 
10  anj  deceased  member.  New  lei  every  young  man  «»k, — how  waa  this  attained? 
Byranlt?  Ha  wasthason  of  an  Edlohnrgh  merchaDt.~By  weallbP  Keitbar  he, 
Dor  any  af 'bia  relalioDs.  ever  bad  a  anperflooui  aiapence. — Bj  offioaf  Ha  held 
bat  ooa,  and  only  fjr  a  few  yean,  of  no  influenoa.  and  with  vary  litlla  pay. — By 
talents?  His  ware  not  apknilid,  and  he  had  no  gsnioa.  Cantlons  and  slow,  bis 
uuly  ambition  waa  to  ba  right.  By  eloqneaoe?  He  spoke  in  calm,  good  tasta, 
without  uiy  of  the  oratory  that  either  terrifies  or  seducea. — By  any  fiucination  of 
maonei?  His  waa  only  correct  and  agreeable.— By  what  then  waa  it?  Merely 
by  eensa,  indnstry,  good  principlea,  and  a  good  heart — qaatiliaa,  which  no  well-con- 
stitnied  mind  need  ever  despair  of  attaLning.  It  waa  the  force  of  his  character 
that  raised  him;  andtbli  character  not  impressed  upon  bim  by  nature,  bat  formed 
out  of  no  pecnliar  elements,  by  bimsetf.  There  were  many  in  tbe  Honsa  of 
Commons  of  far  greater  ability  and  eloquence.  But  no  one  anrpaaaed  bim  in  Iha 
oombination  of  an  adequate  portion  of  Ibeacwitli  moral  worth.  Horoar  was  born 
to  sboir  what  moderata  powera,  onaidad  by  anytbiog  whalerer,  axoept  eoltmra  aod 
geodosss,  may  Mhiava,  even  wben  these  powers  ara  diaplsjad  iBiidaC  tb*  eomptti- 
liMgf  jaatotHf  of  pgUielir«.'  ' 
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And  of  wbat  ia  Uie  ^  olianolei^  compoced  that'commKneb  this 
hoiDBgeF     Mainlr  of  Bach   simple  element!  ba  Trnthfillnets,  In- 

tegri^,  ftndGoc'*-'—     ""  -'-'-■-^  "- — "-'-  " •-  -• '- 

aun,  and  the  Aoi 
erima  and  a  ihan 
of parpose,  wilts 
triooA'  in  advCMiil 
of  hia  ^isailadU', 
fortresaP"  "He 
upon  ]u8.  hjeart) ; 
■tronK  i"  voctitud 

We  hare  no^ec 
*e  hare  jKrnsed 
'WvM  'anlioits  to 
Wldiont.ltfFing:'! 
belief  thaf  tbe  h 
librarie*  oTiJI'li 
to  afl  iatereateil 
eullurc.  .  I   ■'      I  I  '   ■  . 

MfMff^,  tkf  Miaeraiojul,   i%  W.  A.  Ciwthobni.     Adelaide  i 
,  ■■    '  J.  T.  Shawyev.    1B59.  ■    ■^■ 

Wbbe  it  notfoi'thBiDtehBe  itftoreat  pertaining  to  tjie  sutjdct  of 
thin  TiJilme,  'we  would  dfebm  oarselvea  unpai'donably  capricioua  in 
reriewing  a  book,  eraanatiDg  a^  it  does  from  the  other  aide  of  the 
world  i  Oar  owo)  al^e  is  eo  very  fecund'  ini  book  mattaie,  that  it  is 
altegetlief  unnpce^a^,  for  tjio  aakeof  tucb,  to  tvantport  anythiiiK 
from  no  great  a  diatance,  iunlaga  itbe,  indued;  ot  spCaial  interest. 
Of  such  C(;rtainlf  ia  the  life  gf .  Johann : Mange.  i 

Uxi  Cawt,hQnm  qterila  our  lieartieat  thanlu  for  tliia  volunie.  He 
deacribca  in^a  pb^plac  a«d  interesting  i^anner  the  peculiar  babita 
iat  and  mineralogist.  Containing 
:luef  fauU  of  the  boo^  liiea  ia  its 
the  fact  that  JU^a^  aln^ys,  with 
J,  and  ia  not  attnbutable  to  Ur. 
»tint  of  nheti  Men^  aaa.  rather 
W  three  incidenta,  of  his  life  are 
isaneas  i  yet  wo  haie  a  aufficieney 
U'  a  clear  eatimate  cf  the  abilitlGa, 
of  the  nun.  His  fiiroimte  atudy 
ch,"hc  had trarellod  vary  exten- 
native  cooatiyj/in  the  Aljta,  ia 
I  France,"  aud  in  Anetralia.  Jtia 
or  a)(ully  ID  the.latte^vith  which 
f  hJB  haoita  maybe. frnnwdfroiu 

iateiVating  Et^soJc;  bnt,i  nDfortanately, 

■lb  on  tbb  or  any  pjrl  or  bib  tomaadc 

_    rift  by  ujing,  '  Bj-tad-by*  ill  write  mj 
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lih.  bat  at  pnuat  I  >m  hatj  with  >  plia  for  ■  ndaieg  Khaal,'  or  a  '  Olimt 
Cdlajie.'  Ha  «u  ths  Grtt  EiRopwi  tbit  ««ndid  liii-nij-from  Uaoatjjoftjntii 
Cupe  JarriBwithotiCcninptu  or  gnide — ■  feuof  extnerdinarj  boldimt, — tbtMigb 
pttbltu  tamaU,  tad  boaUla  natina.  Wben  die  abadea  of  ni|^t  fonad  bim,  tbtn 
ba  >l«pl,  and  to  ataj  tbe  craviufu  of  biugar,  ha  dniad  and  aapped  on  waltia  pat. 
.  .  .  .  Ua  itaa  accuMamad  to  dcai«Dd  Ibe  moat  pnci{Htoug  pUcu  ia  a  kind 
of  scmi-fligbt;  i.t,,  bj  a  xrieiof  bouada — fl;iii)[,  aa  ba  caJM  il — be  wnold  la^ 
down  with  tha  moal  learful  rapiditj,  b;  tbe  aid  of  a  nkilful  management  of  tail 
teologicsl  bammera,  whicb  be  Ihm  deacribed;— Ho  awung  hia  araalo  and  frn; 
and  10  ^med  it,  tbatwhen  be  laajwddambin  irma  would  be  in  the  rear,  and  wben 
b<  reicbcij  the  gntrnd,  tbtj  would  be  in  tba  air;  tb;B  mstbud  ha  laarnt  wbtnht 
travelled  id  Knrapa  aa  a  mintrakigiit.'' 

He  bad  a  curioiu  way  of  ctasBirfiug  hia  minerala  ftccordiug  to 
Lis  ideas  of  their  natural  relationship,  which  retuiuds  lu  of  a  mode 
of  teaching  Rrammar  that  so  eecentrtc  student  of  our  auquaintaoee 
once  adopted ;  prepoaitiona  he  called  .n>ac«r«,-  coDJiinctionB,^'oiHeri ; 
ikiterjectiona,  ihouUrs ;  and  bo  on  with  tlie  other  parte  of  speech. 

"Our  raadeninnat  mpposa  Hr.  Mengi  snmnnded  wilb  ntmenna  brvul  p»tin|B 
I'xded  with  SpccimeDa,  a  inb  of  naler,  and  a  broab,  bnailf  rniiaged  in  cleaning 
them.  •  Well,  Mr.  Mengt.  what  do  von  call  th'i  apecinien?'  '  Oh,  thut'a  the 
Itrandratbar  of  opaL' — 'And  what  do  j-in  call  thigf  'That'a  the  moiher  of  cofi- 
per.'— '  Ad  1  IhUT'  '  Thafa  the  great  giuidfathar  of  iron.'—'  And  thia?"  '  That', 
tlie  child  of  o* jgen.'— '  And  this?'  '  Thafa  tba  aunt  of  jaaper.'— ■  And  thi.?' 
'Una  of  tbe  family  of  lime.'— 'And  tbia?'  'The  daughter  of  alale,  and  the 
enuwidaugblar  of  clay.'    And  so  on." 

Mengfe  muat  not  be  undetatood,  however,  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  scientific  names  of  the  various  ttonea,  for  no  mnn  kneir  them 
better  than  he,  and  whenever  he  sold  a  hundred  specimena,  be  gave 
the  scientific  name  to  each.  He  was  the  diieoverer  of  procious 
stones  in  Australia,  and  his  splendid  Tarietiex  of  opal,  emerald,  and 
berjl,  &c.,  &c.,  attracted  great  attention  in  the  0-re«t  Exbibitiou  of 
1331. 

As  a  linguist  his  attainments  were  also  very  extensive.  It  has 
been  reported  that  be  Itnew  twenty  languages.  Mr  Cawthome  says, 
"  He  knew  Hebrew,  Persian,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Siu- 
fi'ian,  Icelandic,  and  English,  besides  a  smattering  of  two  or  three 
othera."  He  used  tfl  say  that  evervboiy  should  leam  Hebrew. 
"  bccan^e  that  is  the  language  spoken  in  heaven."  "^Vben  in 
England,  he  had  been  ofiered  the  proresaorship  of  Hebrew  at 
Oxford,  but  be  refused  it ;  he  would  teach  Hebrew  to  the  world, 
not  to  a  Rclected  few."  He  was  often  solicited  to  fill  lucrative  poats, 
but  he  always  declined.  A  college  for  China  was  the  ptti-pos«  of 
his  life.  "  What,  he  would  say,  is  the  value  of  a  few  hundred 
weiKbts  of  paltiT  emeralds,  diamonds,  or  opals,  to  the  welfare  of 
3X>,00ft,000of  Chinose.  with  a  glorioua  literature,  and  wonderfal 
social  institutions?"  Ho  never  had  any  desiro  for  moner.  "  "When 
£300  were  pmented  to  him  for  pointing  out  in  the  early  daya  of  the 
colony  the  splendid  special  surrey  of  An^aa  Park,  and  Flaxmm 
Valley,  be  forthwith  spent  it  in  tobacco,  crgan,  Uc.,  wlii^  he  dift- 


triboted  uBOBg  his  Gcnnm  fiieiMb.    On  snother 
£50,  wbieb  lie  tranaronned  ioto  reftiM  of  paper,  in  oraer  to  princ 
•ii  lui^iugoe  in  compu^tive  tables.    We  dr&ir  tU<  notiee  to  b  elora 
bf  the  tbltowiag  grophio  deseriptioa  of  Maagi's  dwelling-plftce  :— 

"IuBstrffisg  bot  ind  drne;  ffiTret.  witli  tha  ban  *hui|;[n  of  ths  Toof  for  ft 
I  litJBiL,  np  >  (Urk,  nektj,  uinnUr  >(jiiRase,  wtaicb  lo  iMigiul  jun  vent  lidivafi, 
nd  |nt  ToBt  bJudi  np  lo  fnl  ftr  tba  Dnt  slep;  t^coinfi  tbroagh  a  rtiMnnatic 
iggr,  tbu  vnu  cooJd  oat  open  to  iti  la(ititnale  width,  yon  «Dl«r*d  >  wntelwd 
btttanon,  b;  knooking  joai  h«d  nf^iiinet  th«  raften.  Beneath  coDid  be  baaid 
tbxmcamiBg  (rail  of  a  baby,  muI  lb«  btttj  tfa  amp,  lb  amp  of  a  primitiTe  cradle; 
tba  ioilaatriaiu  fakbct  of  Ihis  early  and  late  oarbler,  sitb  a  Upal^ms  on  hia  knen, 
and  pipe  la  Lie  moulb.Joinui);  in  with  bii  ua  and  bfir  in  Iba  dailj  concert  cf  bia 
tib:  oilaara  of  eoip,  tames  of  tobacco,  and  tbe  ptculur  aoeot  of  ironing  and  dij- 
iag,  found  iheir  renting- place  in  tha  ihinglea,  in  tba  fBtnirnie — lueb  a>  It  waa, — 
in  Iba  bed,  in  ib«  floDr.  in  the  old  coat  on  the  nail,  and  Ibe  bundle  in  tbe  conier  of 
Umgi'*  noid.  Behind  a  dim,  amdij  laaip,  and  on  a  pile  of  nama  dF  printing 
paper,  btrifc  aoMher  pile  of  the  vna  material  f*r  ■  table,  near  anotber  pile  that 
■etod  ai  a  dnmb  waiter,  Mrngi;  coold  be  aeen,  dmsed  in  a  faded  moniinii  gowD, 
pipe  in  moolb,  and  pen  in  ban^I,  and  on  a  iiuge  Bheel  of  paper  writing  hia  compa- 
TBii*e  gnLmamr  of  ax  laofiaagaa;  itolaled  reams  tWoit  lar  cimin,  for  waibing 
Uutd,  for  footaloel, — ia  a  worti,  fnr  any  dmresiic  purpoae.  Too  bnlkj  to  carry 
about,  Uengi  waa  compelled  aClaat  to  aljandun  tbein,  u  well  as  la*  grammar^  and 
I  baliatB  they  fall  ta  the  lot  of  tba  OBfonaoala  printer  of  tha  tii  ImaffM^it  u  ■ 

Kb-?-' 

Concemiag  Mengi'a  belief  in  evil  spiritg — his  belief  in  mottoit  u 
kn  infallible  ciire  for  every  ill~Bnd  the  circuiDstanees  of  his  death, 
which  took  pUco  in  tha  winter  of  1852,  ire  have  not  left  ounelvM 
looDi  to  Bay  anything.  C-s-a-s. 

Ltetm-MonBngluhMUtoTs.  By  the  B«v.  B.  Willmobe.  Coroiah 
Brothers,  Birmingliain.  1859.  Price  4a. 
This  is  in  all  respects  a  highly  creditable  performanee.  It  seta 
fortli,  in  a  limple  and  impretentiooa  mannor,  all  the  material 
matten  in  EoKhah  history,  aa  they  are  viewed  and  destiibed  by 
oar  latcat  and  best  uriters.  As  Mr.  Willmore  addresBea  eapeciall^ 
tiioee  to  whom  the  high  class  hiatoriea  are  inaccessible,  hia  work  is 
ttte  from  that  eeorcfaiDg  anatomy  of  motives,  that  sererely  analy* 
tioal  Bcrotiny  of  minute  details,  which  frequently  interrupt  onr  best 
biitonea,  and  often  ivithont  adequate  result.  The  division  of  the 
•nbje^rt  is  a  happy  one,  and  consists  of  a  chapter  on  each  of  tha 
peoples  who  tided  tbis  country  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
mbwanently  to  that  event ;  the  deeds,  good,  bad,  and  indincrent,  of 
ittP  Sutntageneta,  Tudora,  Stuarts,  and  the  rest,  are  diseossed  im- 
putfally  in  one  or  more  chapters  each.  The  I'alne  of  the  work  is 
enhanced  by  an  earnest,  christian  tone  which  pervades  it.  We 
•tncewly  wish  it  may  be  na  popular  in  its  present  published  form  as 
(be  lectures  were  when  delivered  last  winter  by  Mr.  'Wilimore— 
Ite^faet  of  their  deserved  popularity  then,  ia  intfeedthe  beet  jwsliti- 
catioti  of  their  publication. 
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He  Long  Bote  <f  tkt  Fast :  lit  BifUfor  tke  Future.  Beprinted 
from  tiie  Cambridge  Chronicle,  1859. 
Ws  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  complete  or  mtereeting  account 
of  the  tisagea  of  archery  than  timt  furniibed  by  this  "LonK  Bow  of 
the  Paat."  For  the  want  of  a  spirited  tractate  of  thiakind,  the 
anbject  haa  heen  allowed  to  be  neglected,  for,  aa  our  author  remarlta, 
"there  ia  little  at  the  present  day  in  England  to  afibrd  anyade^u^ 
idea  of  the  high  importance,  the  great  skill,  and  the  diatiiiguiahed 
renown  of  the  Enf;lish  archers."  Now  that  the  formation  of  rolun- 
t«eT  rifie  corps  appears  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  suggesting  to  any  of  our  gallant  readers  who  arc  contem- 
plating the  musicet,  that  they  should  read  tliia  very  instructive  and 
interesting  history  of  the  progress  of  archery  In  our  sea-girt  isle. 
The  reader  will  find  the  Acta  ofParliament  relating  to  archery,  which 
have  been  by  do  meaoB  few,  given  in  many  cases  verbatim,  and  in 
the  old  style,  thereby  coasiderably  adding  to  the  amusement  of  the 
work. 

London;  Smith, 

W.  M.  Thackeray,  aided  by  his  publishers,  places  before  the 
reading  world  the  hest  and  cheapest  pcTiodicsl  of  the  day, — Hua 
best  in  matter  and  in  manner ;  the  writing  is  good,  and  the  "  getting 
up"  equal  to  it. 

Much  as  this  work  has  been  talked  about  dnriug  Uie  last  few 
months,  it  certainly  exceeds  all  expectations,  and  is  in  its  first 
number  a  decided  ancceas.  It  opens  with  an  agreeable  instalment 
from  Anthony  Trollope,  entitled,  "  Framley  Parsonage,"  of  "  Bar- 
chester  Towers  "  notoriety.  Tke  politics  of  ecclesiastic  preferment 
appear  to  be  the  roost  prominent  feature  of  the  novel. 

Sir  John  Bowring  ia  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  an  article  on 
"  the  Cbineso  and  Outer  Barbarians,"  which  adrocat^s  a  peaceful 
policy,  energetically  carried  out,  as  the  happy  medium  for  securing 
pTosperons  and  permanently  useful  relations  with  the  Celestial 
Empire.  Sir  Johii  Burgoyne,  with  his  large  eiperienco  of  military 
matters,  explains  what  may  be  made  of  "  Our  Volunt«BrB." 

Mr.  Thackeray  himself  appears  in  a  new  novel, — "  Lovel  tho 
Widower, — "  which  promises  a  profitable  exhibition  of  English  life 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  editor's  pen  also  sends  forth  somo 
agreeable  gossip  in  his  own  way  in  tbe  "  Koundabout  Papers."  In 
both  he  has  etnploved  his  pencil  with  appropriate  illustratioos. 
"  Studies  in  Animal  Life,"  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  are  pleasing  and  popular 
illustrations  of  the  wonders  revealed  by  tlie  microaoope  respecting 
the  mysteries  of  physiological  science. 

The  inaugurative  ode,  by  "  Father  Prout,"  to  the  author  of 
"  Vanity  Fair,"  is  rich,  raey,  and  laughable. 

Leigh  Hunt  is  delicately  estimated  by  his  eon,  Mr.  Thornton 
Hunt,  in  "  A  Man  of  Letters  of  the  Last  Generatkat."  ; 
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An  offleer  of  t!ie  "  Fox  "  girei  from  hu  pnTate  journal  s  very 
utteresting  paper  on  "  the  Searoli  for  Sir  Jolm  FnmluiD,"  which  u 
sdmirably  iDiutrated. 

Beantj,  ■implicitj,  and  miuio  flow  witJi  gracefnl  ease  in  "The 
Krat  Morning  of  1860,"  by  V.,  and  a  woman's  aspirationB  for  peace 
m  seen  in  these  lines,  &om  the  antlior  of  "  Paul  FeiroU." 

'  We  looked  for  this  periodical  with  great  interest,  and  if  this,  its 
first  nnmber,  maj  be  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  its  subsequent 
ones,  we  can  foresee  that  it  wUl  become,  the  Magaxine  par  exwh 
Unee.  So  great  a  quantity  of  first  class  writing,  so  well  and  m 
cheaply  prorided  for  the  public,  will  not  only  ^o  far  to  make  the 
repoted  60,000  copies  of  Ho.  I.  a  pennaneut  issue,  but  will  do 
much  towards  elevating  the  national  taste  for  first  class  literature. 
We  wish  a  long  life  and  great  usefulness  for  the  Cornhill  Magazine, 
with  a  still  increasing  fame  for  its  gifWd  Editor.  L'Octbtbb. 
Nacwillan't  Magazine.  No.  I.  November ;  Ko.  II.  December, 
1859.    Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  general  excellence  of  this  new  magazine  has  already  attracted 
to  itaelf  a  large  share  of  the  attention  and  support  of  the  periodical 
reading  poblio.  Mr.  Masson,  its  able  editor,  is  well  known  as  the 
nnthor  of  a,  as  yet,  onfinished  "  Life  of  John  Milton,"  as  a  critic  of 
nunsoal  ability,  and  also,  to  a  smaller  circle,  as  a  good  poetical 
writer.  He  is  supported  by  a  large  staff  of  talented  contributors, 
junong  whom  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  author  of  "  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days." 

The  first  Dumber  is  a  good  oa»,  and  the  second  quite  equal  to  it. 


BEITISH  POETRY. 
BALLADS. 

Iir  literature  as  in  life,  great  pretensions  die  violent  deaths, 
whereas  unawnming  endeavonrs  not  only  endure  of  their  own 
vitality,  bnt  are  carefully  nurtured  and  developed  by  that  good  old 
gu<dener,  "  the  worid." 

The  heavy  epics  of  a  few  hundred  years  ago  are  now  coffined 
down  in  leaden  slumbers,  and  a  valiant  man  I  trow  is  he  who  would 
hxve  the  temerity  to  disturb  the  dead.  But  the  ligbtaome  baUads 
of  our  remotest  Uterory  era  are  read  even  now  with  avidity,  and. 


when  re«d,  remembered  with  no  conunon  pleasure.    For  it  is  u 
[BMtionablv  true  in  this  as  in  evervage,  "  that  what  we  want  is  not 
o  ntncfa  light  for  the  intellect  as  dew  upon  the  heart ;  "  and  herein 


Hee  the  secret  of  litet&ry  life.  The  brain  never  gives  impulse  to  o 
tear  %a  Sow  or  one  smile  to  beam.    Dry  facta  soon  become  dry 
Ibmla.     It  ■>  the  hwrt  that  stands  sentuel  at  every  avenue  of 
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'.  piW.  agod  pleoann.    It  u  the  heut  tint  flA)o^.«ad  that 
It.    'Tbentote  th«t  nbkh  can  pSM  in  «t  its  weU-gokidcd 

1 ..  -Qoe  the  secret  of  immortality. 

popular  epie     ~ 

of  its  uamMiuMd  li 


daasical  refineoieiit.  On  the  broad  highway  of  commo))  pympalbiM 
they  make  right  for  tlie  heart-knme  of  tig  people.  The  bauad-nnter 
miut  be  the  mao  of  the  many,  not  the  exponent' of  party  view*. 
He  need  not  be  ri«hly  eudowed  or  highly  learned,  yet  muat  be 
laarncd  enough  to  know  how.to  ring  dianond  thou|[lit«  in  golden 
settings.  It  18  bis  to  be  the  priest  of  nsture,  and  wed  all  timt  is 
simple,  lorcly,  asd  pure  in  tboi^ht,  to  all  ihsit  is  manly. and  heroic 
in  word  and  deed.  An  sTtlesslhoaght given  iuartlMsiroMlsia'iaoTe 
bMUtiful  than  far-fetohed  imagery  enosaed  in  ouriously  wrought 


language,  jost  as  a.  pale,  .fair  maiden  wrapt  in  pure  white  robes  is 
more  lovely  lar  than  a  dazzlingly  gorgeous  ladt,  enamelled, 
powdered,  and  rouged,  velvet-clad  and  jewelled  ;  and  bo  a  ballad 


makes  no  artful  pretenees,  but  by  its  own  merit  stands  or  falls. 

It  must  be  iDterrcd,  from  all  historical  ontBoedeot,  that  in  ue 
eariy  infancy  of  our  civiliiation,  ballad  poetry  had  f^eater  inflamca 
on  tno  nation's  politiflil  growtli  than  had  professsid  political  dip)o> 
raacy.     Until  theerairf  the  printing  press,  our  history  was eonsei^vd 

in  lullnds.    History-makers,  whe^er  by  song  c ' —    ~i-iJ  -. 

mighty  influence  over  their  ci — ' —  '-  *"— *  "'- 
sWl  might  be  kind  orraalioious.  ot  a  nseiuiiy  torgauui  or  a  pam-- 
fully  retentire  memory,  a  gentle  flatterer,  or  a  lieen  satirist,  » 
powerful  friend  or  an  implacable  enemy,  t|ttislittee  that  of  eourseno 
modem  painters  of  a  lell  or  a  Frcdenc  ever  abused.  Ballads 
mostly  appertain  to  the  common  people,  and  men  of  genius  never 
have  despised  these. 

Some  of  England's  brarest.  noblest,  and  wisest  sons  baxe  written 
ballads,  as  mauy  others  hare  written  in  their  praise.  To  imitate  or 
rival  the  minstrels  of  the  olden  time  is  oven  now  the  efl'ort  of  good, 
great,  and  wise  men. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote, — "  I  never  hesrd  the  old  song  of  Percy 
and  Douglsia  that  I  found  not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  .» 
trumpet ;  and  vet  it  is  snng  but  by  some  blind  srowder,  wtth  no 
rongner  voice  than  rude  style,  which  being  so  evil  sppcielledin  the 
dust  and  cobwebs  of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would  it  work,  trimmed 
in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of -P indarel' " 

Walter  Scott,  as  is  well-known,  devoted  the  whole  of  his  portio 
newer  to  ballad  writing.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Sovtdiey,  and 
Maob^,  have  done  good  service.  Lord  Msoaujay  has  written  "  Lava 
of  Anrient  Borne,"  which  everybody  has  both  read  and  admicvo^ 
and  the  other  day,  Gerald  Massf^,  in  his  "fiabe  ObriiWMl,"  pv*> 
dneed  a  ballad  not  excelled  fay  any. 

Aa  occarionally  we  return  in  our  architecture  to  the  Oothio  or 
medivval,  BO  we  return  in  our  poetry  to  the  bard.  a«d  ^e«<Mld,.M»d> 
the  minstrel.    Belaxing  from  the -strain  of  the  njiii««ity'Od««>«« 
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niperblj  <•!«■«— Uy  ooU,  ve  a»  gkd  to  litten  airhUe  to  tiio  pntti» 
ol  the  uDpoliahed  ouue  of  oar  booklan  saoeitora. 

ACiaetKU  aocompuiied  the  Conqueror  from  N'onnandy.  It  is 
noorded  that  at  the  B«ttle  of  Hutrngs  Tallifer  ung  the  Changoti 
de  Boland,  rode  in  the  foremost  raak,  smote  the  hardest  blows,  and 
died  the  brarcflt  death. 

The  minstrela  were  akillsd  mmiciana,  and  in  process  of  tiire 
became  also  declaimers  of  their  oirn  com ]>oail ions.  Le  Grand  says, 
■'  They  could  declaim,  aing,  compose  mu^ic,  play  on  several  instru- 
ments,  and  accompany  them." 

B«latire  lo  the«e  there  arc  some  cuiioua  facts  on  record. 

In  the  priry  purse  eipaosee  of  Henry  VII.,  payments  are  made, 
from  nhich  we  select  the  followiag : — 

149-2,  Feb.  4.  To  the ihilde  that  playeth  on  tlic  records,  £1 ;  Joly 
8.  To  the  maydens  of  Lambeth  for  a  May,  IDs. ;  Aagust  1.  At 
Canterbury.  To  the  children  for  singing  in  the  (rnrdyn,  3b.  4d. ; 
1483,  Jan.  6.  To  Newark  for  mating  a  soon.  £1 ;  Nov,  12.  To  one 
Cornysshe  for  a  propliecy,  in  rewarde,  133.  4d. 

By  the  laws  of  Wales,  a  harp  was  "  one  of  the  three  thinea 
ncceasary  to  constitute  a  gentleman  or  a  freeman  ;  and  none  could 
pretend  to  that  character  who  had  not  one  of  tlieee  instruments,  or 
conid  not  play  on  it.  To  preTent  slaves  from  pretending  to  bo 
geatleroen,  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to  teach  or  t«  permit  them  to 
pUy  upon  the  harp  i  and  none  but  the  king,  the  king's  musicians. 
Mid  gcutlemen,  were  allowed  to  have  harps  in  their  possession.  A. 
gentleman's  harp  was  not  liable  to  be  seized  fur  debt,  because  the 
wM»t  of  it  would  hare  degraded  him  from  his  rank,  and  reduced 
him  to  that  of  a  slave. 

In  the  tweldh  century  minstrelsy  flourished.  Eichard  I.,  of 
romantic  temper  and  musical  ear,  patronized  not  only  the  warrior, 
bnt  those  who  made  warriors  famous.  His  love  for  sone  was,  as  is 
well-known,  the  cause  of  his  release  from  the  Austrian  dungeon  of 
Durrenstcin. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (x.D.  ISoS)  Master  Bichard,  the  king's 
harper,  received  from  the  kingforty  shillings  and  a  pipe  of  wine, 
also  a  pipe  for  Beatrice,  his'wile. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  (*.».  1309)  at  the  feast  of  the  installa- 
tion  of  Salph,  Abbot  of  St.  AuBustine's,  nt  Canterbury,  serenty 
shillings  was  expended  on  minstrels, — seventy  shillings  at  that  time 
b^ngequal  to  about  £33  10s.  of  ours. 

From  tbe  hurried  glance  we  have  taken,  we  will  see  that  up  to 
tliis  time  the  poet  «as  much  in  request.  He  wa«  the  novelist  of 
tbe  age,  the  type  of  our  modem  norelists — for  is  not  a  first-rate 
novel  tmth  poetized?  He  was  as  necessary  at  a  fea^t  or  public 
gathering  of  the  olden  time  as  is  a  lord  mayor  or  alderman  at  one 
of  to-day  —  occasionally  useful,  always  ornamental.  The  Gnest 
collection  of  ballads  is  that  made  by  Percy  ;  in  fact,  most  of  our 
iiee»)t  compilations  are  pillaged  from  nis  eociiantiug  volumes.  The 
m0at  beautifiil  ancient  songs,  such  as  Chevy  Chase,  Sir  Cauline,  the 
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miiriage'4^  Sir  GArain,  and  others,  are  too  long  for  iiuerlion,  wo 
must  be  conteat  with  oile  or  two  shorter  Bpecimens. 

.      •■■    '  OENTLG  EEBDSMAH,  TELL  TO  HE. 

Oentlb  bwrdinuv,  tell  to  me 
.         .  Of  cnrte*;  1  ltae«  ptj, 
'"       .  ^  tiDto  tba  towne  of  WBleingtum, 
'  i'  Whicb  is  the  rigbt  end  rudf  waj? 

"  Unta  the  lowDfl  of  Wilsiughiiiii 
Tbewijiohard  tobegon; 


Ween  til*  milea  doabled  tbrue, 

Apd  tb^  ne*er  loe  ill, 
Itt  were  not  eauugb  for  mine  offence ; 

lit  ii  Me  grieTooi  ud  soe  ill 

"Tbj  jnaretareToang,  tbj  face  is  fura. 
Thy  Witt*  kre  weake,  tby  tboagbli  an  gi 

Time  batb  not  given  Ihea  leave  aa  jett 
For  to  comniit  ao  great  ■  einne.'' 

Yea,  beirdanun,  jtt,  aoe  ooldeat  thoa  aaj, 
If  (boD  knoweat  aoe  oioch  aa  I; 

Mj  nitu,  and  IhoBgbli,  asd  all  the  reat. 
Hare  veil  deierved  foi  \o  die. 


Borne  to  grerife  and  irkume  care. 

For  my  beloved,  and  well-beloved, 

U^  waywBid  cruelty  could  lull: 
And  Ibongb  my  teaiea  will  nougbt  iTiil, 

Moat  dearely  I  bewail  bim  itill. 

Be  wM  the  flower  of  noble  wigbta, — 

Kone  ever  mont  uncere  eolde  bee; 
Of  Homely  mien  and  ahape  h««  was, 

And  lenderlye  bee  lored  mee. 

Wben  thoa  I  aaw  be  loved  ma  well, 
I  giewe  BO  prood  his  peine  to  aee, 
TbU  I,  who  did  not  know  myaelle, 
Tbonght  scome  of  aucta  a  yonth  »  bea. 

And  fnw  so*  coy,  and  nice  to  plcsio, 

As  womau'a  lookea  are  often  soe ; 
He  roigbt  not  kiaaee,  nor  hand,  forsooth, 

Unlnae  1  willed  blm  foe  to  doe,    ,,      ....XiOOQIc 


nm,  btioi!  WMrjed  with  Mtjft, 

To  ft  I  jiit^vl  not  hii  f  reeff*, 
Hs  gott  liiin  to  >  McraU  plier, 

And  than  1m  djad  wilbont  nleeUi. 

And  for  bii  uke  thsM  wecd>  I  wnrr. 

And  iticriffica  mj  tendxr  ift; 
And  treij  dij  He  btpg  mj  bread, 

To  aadargoa  th<a  jul^mige. 

Thiu  ctarf  dif  I  fMt  and  pn;. 

And  BTor  will  doe  till  I  il;e; 
And  getl  me  to  »ii»  t«rctt  place, 

For  ue  did  h«i,  and  bob  will  I. 

Kdw,  gentle  hearderain,  aikt  no  more, 

Bat  kwpe  inj  leontti  I  thm  pra7; 
Unto  the  l«wne  of  Wiiliingbam 

Sixnr  me  Ibe  right  and  nadje  iraj. 

Mow,  me  Ihy  vajes,  and  God  beforet 

For  He  most  evei  guide  thee  alJltj 
Turoe  down  that  date,  the  right  hand  peth. 

And  M,  faire  pilgrim,  faie  thee  well! 

Goltlsmitti'i  "Edwio  and  Emma,"  u  aleo  Percy'i  "Friar  of 
Orden  Grajr,"  are  adaptatiooa  and  enlargementa  of  this  ballad. 
For  others  of  eqtial  &na  saperior  power,  we  must  refer  tbe  reader 
to  the  "Bfeliqnos  of  Ancient  Poetry,"  to  Ellia'a  "Metrical  Eo- 
mances.  Mallet's  "Northern  Antiquitiei."  and  aimilar  works 
bearing  on  oar  subject. 

From  the  stndy  of  early  ballad  poetry,  we  see  on  what  fonndatioa 
the  elaborate  system  of  modem  poetrv  is  boilt,  and  learn  anew  the 
leuon  we  so  often  nnteam, — that  noble  endings  must  have  small 
beginnings ;  that  pbbfiction  is  no  sadden  blaze  canght  from  hearen 
and  flashed  upon  earth  by  the  sudden  inspiration  of  transcendant 
eenins — but  is  rather  the  outgrowth  of  centuries  of  toil;  the  jubi- 
bmt  freedom  earned  after  many  cycles  of  trembling  endeaTOors, 
and  of  faltering  hopes. 

We  learn,  also,  of  what  stuff  onr  ancestors  were  made ;  and,  spite 
of  all  our  self-love,  and  all  our  exaltation  of  our  highly  flattered 
and  moat  dearly  beloved  nineteenth  centuir.  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  they  were  (aro  we?)  good  men  ana  trne. 

We  learn  wnat  things  were  held  most  in  repute,  what  virtues 
were  most  virtuons,  and  what  morals  most  approved ;  and, 
spite  of  the  ooarseaess  of  thtar  loneuage,  and  the  undisguised 
nakedness  of  all  their  thoughts,  whether  good  or  bad,  we  are  fain 
to  admit  that  the  old  English  oak  was  as  strong,  as  beautiful,  as 
oaeful,  and  as  durable,  before  French  nolish  was  laid  upon  ila 
anrface,  as  it  is  now,  or  perhaps  ever  will  tie. 

We  learn  that  ladies  were  skilled  in  surgeiy.  Now,  if  we  were 
AmericBo  bom,  it  would  be  easy  to  earn  laurels  by  uainj;  tiiis  faot 


6B  pfwno  szonoK. 

a*  the  kej-note  of  an  impauion«d  eeaUay  on  itodms'b  riehta ;  but 
beinfc  this  aide  of  the  laud  of  dollara,  we  oay  irlut  we  believe,  and 
that  ia.  that  in  binding  upwonnde,  and  adminiatniiig  medicine*  our 
dead  and  gone  Crystabelles,  Annettre,  and  Boaalindes,  did  well. 
Now,  surgery  is  a  jcience  excelled  by  no  other,  demanding  nerre, 
Btwng  intellect,  and  the  unTrearied  devotion  of  a  lifetime.  There- 
fore, DOW  though  women  could  do  well,  men  can  do,  because  they  can 
endure,  much  belter.  It  ia  woman's  dutv  I o  make  a  heaven  of  her 
home.  Hoapital  practice  is  no  mission  of  hen<.  When  men  are  so 
scarce  that  none  can  bo  found  to  amputate  a  hmb,  or  trepan  a 
brolien  crown,  then  it  will  be  womui's  turn,  but  nob  till  then.  We 
learn  that  ghosts  were  an  institntion,  and  bad  privileges  allowed  them 
quite  equal  to  the  requirements  of  so  respectable  a  bodg,  if,  indeed, 
such  a  spiritual  corporation  can  bccalled  by  BO  earthly  a  name.  A 
landscape  gardener  can  tell  yon  how  to  produce  a  delicate  tint  on 
the  rose ;  a  student  of  acoustics  can  explain  the  philosophy  of 
echoes ;  a  geologist  will  account  for  subterranean  fires,  and  volcanic 
eruptions ;  an  entomologist  will  tell  how  industrious  spiders  weave 
their  curtained  tapestries  on  moonlit  nights  ;  but  if  you  go  back  to 
the  filteenth  centurr  and  the  troubadours,  you  will  find  that  Venus, 
hurraing  barefoot  tbrougb  the  woods,  gaie  from  her  bleeding  feet 
its  criniEon  blush  to  the  rose.  When  t£e  nymph  pined  for  love,  her 
voice  was  lelt  on  earih,  and  still,  under  the  name  of  Kcho,  dw 
fondly  repeals  each  eerlh-bom  aceent  that  sbe  hears.  When  tlie 
heavens  thundered,  angels  were  fighting  in  the  "Pper  air;  aad 
when,  on  »  rimy  morning,  the  silken  gossamer  hung  liKe  a  veil  over 
tree,  and  leaf,  and  (lower — it  was  the  dwarfs  and  fairies,  who  had 
been  busy  decorating  the  groves  for  midnight  revelries. 

TSov,  all  this  wus  very  pretty,  altJMragh,  of  course,  you  will  aay, 
Tery  foolish.  Decidedly  prettier  than  table  turning, — not  nearly  so 
fo(Jiifa  as  spirit  rspping.  Does  it  not  seem  that  we  move  inacircleP 
Fashions,  Mrs,  and  prejudices,  ride  their  hobbies,  and  pay  their 
pennies,  andhave  their  jaunt  on  the  great  merry-go-round  in  Vanity 
Pair.;  and  another  crowd  waits  for  ita  turn,  and  another,  auu 
another,  and  th<High  the  weather  ma^  change,  the  round  is  kept  up> 
and  all  have  their  rides,  and  pay  their  debts. 

The  philosophy  of  history  is  poetry ;  the  philosophy  of  poetry'  is 
lore  ;  aad  this  is  what  we  learB  pre-eminently  from  the  study  of 
postry  in  history, — that  men  have  always  loved  true  nobleness, 
true  chivolry.  true  endeavour,  and  true  intent ;  that  faults  are  to  be 
cODtrasted'Wtth  Wrtues,  sod  not  erected  above  them;  that  tiie  pa«t 
and  the  present  are  not  chasmed  asunder,  but  are  paria  of  oue 
harmoniouH  whole,  which  futurity  shall  complete;  and  that  the 
af^  die  not,  but  live  in  each  other,  the  darkness  of  to.day  bleudiug 
with  the  light  of  yesterday,  thepicUire  ever  growins  more  baauiifi? 
under  the  Master's  baad.  We  lewn  tJiat  Hre  wiU  be  beaiiliful  if  it 
ia  true ;  and  that  simplBtrautA  and  simple  pleasures  go  aver  nitJs 
noble  sympathies  and  holy  resolves.  F,  O. 
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ti  mTann  dw^  thnogh  the  Britith  Coa- 

"Piipc?'  unil  lluir  it  cams  lobe  ipptieJ 
It  th,  bad  of  the  R-Cal)!-.!!!;  Church?  S. 

U.  Pirtupa  DIM  dF  ;ou[  rod fti  will 
(in  ma  ■  pblluMpbirul  lolatian  of  lh« 
HppoHd  lupcnuUinl  appni-iDce  ob- 
ncnbla  in  gn.v«jnrilj,  which  lend  lo 
aoeh  to  cflnGioi  ibe  crolnUiiu  in  tb«ir 
nfncili^n?— G. 

6S.  KaleidoKope. — Fromwhutiatbs 
tmii  kmiadoKopc  deHtcd?  Whn  wu 
tin  invvDtor,  ud  what  ia  th*  object  l! 
Hat  iulruinent?— G.  H. 

•7.  IUTini"frei)nmllr,  in  tl)»  Conrw 
l(Djr«M]u>g,m(t«ilh  b  mithtiual  iiial 
NUnMOtta  the  rsllowingelTMt,  vii^ — 
"Tbu  tHO  Imti  Duy  be  drivo  from 
nj  two  poiati,  in  unch  a  manner,  u 
tkit  tb*ainrB  tbej  an  prnduced,  tliej 
■lull  ■pprosch  nearer  aflil  nearer;  and 
Tetftbon^h  pndoced  tuiiajimlwn,  they 
itaa  naTCT  dimc"  I  would  eatcem  it 
1  grsat  faTour  if  one  of  jonr  leamfl 
Mmpnidenia  caald  help  me  ts  a  aula - 
tioaof  tbe diffieultjr.  1  have  no  danbt 
vhatent  that  inch  U  the  fact:  bnt,  as 
JS,  to  me  it  bekn^i  (a  the  doniaiu  of 
Ik*  iacanpraliauitilf.'^KcLxcTlJ. 

U.  Will  as;  of  JOQT  rtaden  sliilted 
la  meleoniltiKf  kiadly  inform  me 
Iknmh  llw  aKdinm  of  joar  pagti,  of 

K7  Sboald  tiMliaea  on  the  aubject 
_ai  tobe  Toj  coatl;,  )Kiha{ii  there 
■»}  1w  a  amall  work  aiplanatoij  of  the 
•elion  of  harometeni,  aneTnonieleni, 
thwiiiriiiMtm,  &c ,  which  would  aniwer 
nf  porpoM  ilmoat  u  well.  Ad  earl; 
rqlf  will  cunfinui  obtigdlbn  on 

T.  P.  T. 

SL  C*B  anr  reader  of  the  BritUh 

Clii*  ami  tialiil  f  araiah  inforiBalioo  aa 

>•  ttaa  pncBia  or   art    of    eihibilinf; 

"DuKlTing  Vitwa,'  otrtta  m»  (o  an; 


Iitoni7    woric    on     the     mlijecl? — 
G.  A.  M.  E. 

70.  Dr.  Spring,  in  hli  "  Ohlicatinns 
of  iho  World  to  the  Bible,"  has  this 
pnuage,  In  speaking  of  the  Hebrew;  he 
says; — Th«  whole  laneaafe  ia  con- 
lained  in  tha  Bihle,  and  no  other  book 
containa  in  it  Kn  antire  laoKna^.  Dr. 
Clarke,  in  hia  "  Commentnrj."  hsa  lliii ' 
passage; — "As  iha  Engliah  fiibte  doea 


of  II 


KoglisJ 


lanfToage,  to  the  Hebrew 

f[a<go."  Will  any  of  yoor  comspond- 
enta  gin  me  some  light  on  this  aiibject7 
—  I'.  M.  L. 

71.  To  have  a  thorooEh  knowledca 
of  the  Greek  Teatament,  U  it  ncctasary 
to  ImrD  Latin?— P.  U.  L. 

7S.  Are  there  aoj  elementary  hooka 
in  Greek  on  the  aame  principle  a* 
Akiu'a  elementary  bonks  in  French?  or 
what  ia  the  eaaieat  or  beit  Greek  bo(d( 
for  a  ieamrr  to  fcet?— 1'.  M.  L. 

A<iBWKii«  TO  QnwnoKs. 

58.  Pro/aae  BitloTy  and  Uie  Mi- 
racla  of  tit  A'eic  Talnmenl.—Wa  <la 
not  find  fnult  with  "  A  Doubter"  Fur 
duubiing,  since  Christianity  appeals  in 
0  oar  faitb,  bat 


m  aa  well  ai 


It  (or  tl 
s  <)iiestioa,  which  is  treated  by 


I    in 


<    Inq 


columns  of  the  ConlroneriialUl.  If 
be  baa  read  Lanlner'a  "  Credibility," 
Palej's  "  tlvidtnces,"  Aduntd  and  C.iu>p- 
bellaa"»iraclea,"  Leaha.  D.>UEl.-u,aud 
othoia,  and  is  not  eonvinced  how  cau  bs 
eipei:t  utiafuction  from  an  answer  ia 
theie  pages?  If  he  hat  not  read  ancU 
— I       -  ■    rather  too  enrly  to  pioolaim 


oubta.     Weaa 
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tronbte  if  ba  had  drSocd  the  hud  at 
biMi»7  from  which  b<  'a  dsilroiu  to 
obUin  "eoTToborstiTB"  eiideoc*.  If  he 
qneationi  the  creiIlblUt7  of  iosisred 
wrilera,  m  umma  h»  woold  not  thank 
ni  for  ■  nfenaoe  to  the  ecob^lkal 
historiin,  Euebini. 

Be  leemi  to  put  fiith  ia  pogan  hU- 
bnuns,  uid  to  ploue  him,  we  will  uj  a. 
fen  Kcuds  on  thii  clsH  of  writen.  Whj 
dowlha  "Donbter"  think  that  lach  a 
man  aa  Tndlue  ie  more  eotitled  to  con- 
fidence than  ibe  evangeliiti?  He  «aa 
not  an  e;a-witnesi  of  ohat  occnrnd  in 
Jades— the  seme  of  the  minclu  •bich 
ua  cited — iihenai  UMeTaDgtlittawtTe 
eje-wi[neu«.  Taeitu,  Iheo,  coold 
oil;  hare  written  from  baanaj.  The 
TepoTta  molt  bare  come  thnmgh  either 
the  friendlj,  the  unfriandlf,  or  the  io- 
diffarant,  to  Chriaiianity.  The  report 
of  tha  Gnt  weald  hare  been  do  better 
to  "A  Doubter'*  Ihaa  what  he  already 
diicnditS)  that  of  the  aecoad  would  hare 
been  ahjectionable  to  a  candid  and 
bonrat  donbter;  and  of  the  third,  worlh- 
leas  to  an  intelligent  doubter.    Whj, 


then, d 


>  the  : 


hand  atalementa  for  teatimoor  to  Ibe 
B^racln  of  Chriit?  ^ 

Tacitus  waa,  in  pinnt  of  time,  neareat 
to  the  age  of  miractre,  and  ia  undonbt- 
edij  one  of  the  iieat  of  pagan  hiatoriini. 
Auuminf;  that  ha  had  andettaken  to 
give  to  tbe  ci^ieua  of  Roma  an  accaaat 
of  Cbrialiaaitj,  as  he  did  an  account  of 
tbe  Jewiah  religion,  what  "  combora- 
tion'  Tacitua  would  hare  fonuahed, 
vixj  ba  judged  frHD  tbe  fact,  that  he 
^^Telj  telb  hia  coanlrrmeu  that  the 
jewa  were  in  the  babit  of  wDnihipping 
the  effigy  of  an  asa!  Thii  ridiculous 
alandFriarepeatedbjPialarcb.  Tacitua, 
ogiun,  dtecribea  ChriilianiEj  aa  "  a  per- 
nidona  anperatilion."  Doea  "  Doubter" 
find  anjtbing  in  Ibe  New  Teatamenc  of 
wbieh  Ibis  daacription  ia  a  "  corrobora- 
lioa"?  Pliny  came  into  doaer  contact 
with  Cbrintiana  than  anj  olbir  pagan 
wboae  work*  are  txCanL  He  wrola 
mora  than  S40  letten  to  the  emparor 
Tnjin,  and  in  two  of  theoi  finda  fault 
*ith  Cbriatiani  for  wonhipping  ■  nun 


not  recogniied  in  Bomaa  poljtfadim, 
and  for  cmptyiog  ^an  tem|>lea  la 
Alia  Ulnor;  for  being  more  Rioral, 
more  honest,  more  faithful,  and  kioder- 
bearted  than  healbeDB  were  in  general 
A  iji&m  founded  on  tha  miiadea  of 
Christ,  and  which  made  ita  adrocatea 
what  Plinjdeacribea  them  to  bare  been, 
Tocitna  prononncei  to  be  "  a  peinidoaa 
aaperatitiau."  Cannot  the  "  Doubter" 
extend  hit  donbta  s  little? 

Wbj,  again,  does  he  prefer  tbe  pagan 
to  Ibe  Chriilian  hiatorian?  It  cannot 
be  on  Ibe  ground  that  the  fanner  woald 
hsTB  discarded  tha  minuolous;  for  tbe 
hialor?  of  Livf  abonnda  in  prodigiea. 
Porphjry — a  mortal  enemy  to  Chria- 
tianity — wrote  a  niiracalona  hiatory  of 
Pytbsgoraa;  and  Tacitua  relatea  two 
miracaloua  cnrea  wionghl  bj  Veapa- 
aian.  Speaking  of  theae  cures,  Tacitna 
observes — "  Tbej  who  were  preaenc  re- 
lala  tham,  artn  at  thia  time,  whan 
there  ia  nothing  to  be  gained  by  lying," 
This  remark  ii  worth  tha  cooaidention 
of  tha  "  Doubter."  Tbe  Barae  historian 
recorda  Ibe  punishment  of  Chrialinnsaa 
"a  let  of  men  of  a  new  and  magical 
auparatition,"  Theae  men,  wherever 
thej  went,  called  npon  ali  to  believe  in 
their  "  magical  auparatition."  They 
had  "  nothing  lo  gain  by  lying.*  Thef 
had  ererylhing  to  d[«ad  from  perust- 
ing  to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  mi- 
racles, or  the  magic,  aa  Tacitua  choee 
to  describe  them.  A  little  "donbt" 
would  have  aaved  thar  tivei,  and  haTB 
placed  them  in  the  aama  pusi^on  of 
ease  and  aafetj  in  which  tbe  qaeition 
we  sre  trying  to  anawerwia  penned  and 
eent  off  to  the  (7an(rotvr(£a^l.  Ptin; 
alteaCs  the  honesty  and  fidelity  of  this 
"let  of  mm."  Could  boncat  men  hare 
promulgated  falaehood?  If  they  were 
under  a  deluuon,tba  man,  who  informi 

and  that  Christianity  was  a  "  peiniciDui 
superstition,' waa  not  the  man  to  prove 
that  thtg  were  deluded.  If  thay  were  de- 
luded, it  ia  because  that  thM  were  super- 
stition) and  ciednlool.  'Riis  mnat  net, 
however,  bo  aaaumed,  but  proved;  and 
pmrad  not  &<om  their  dalnctor,  Tacitus, 
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bal  rram  thdr  worka,  which  tiarj^htn 

mrtnnwd  lapentitioa;  and  rrom  th«r 
iTJfiiigi.  which  giifl  no  eiideDce  of 
tniaStj. 

Tb«  DOtica  we  bars  in  hwlhen  or 
uti-diriituii  wiiUra  an  ftw,  Tacae, 
ud  dadainfaL  CbriiCiaait J  unie  from 
Jada,  ind  crvrrthing  Jcwiib  wm 
Kmifnnr  tmited.  lU  *dTocitc*  de- 
eltnil  IS  open  w*r  agaiiut  Grack  anil 
Bonan  idoUtr?  and  paljtbaiini.  Thej 
ntn  pat  to  death,  bat  thiii  doctiinea 
*ei  Dot  damtned.     Had  tbe  pagan 

bare  been  fnim  nther  i  Bln^j  of  the 
gcipela,  whicb  tbg  ''DoDblcr"  ean  ia, 
wilbont  vking  what  pagina  thoa^htof 
tbnn;  or  fcDin  heanaj,  which  woald 
bare  adda)  nothioft  te  ths  teatimonj  of 
e^iiiiii&£tt.  Had  tiuj  written  aiora, 
ud  mof*  cindidlj,  we  taaj  jadge  bow 
lluir  lalimonj  woold  bare  b«n  treuted. 
Jiaephui  once  apaks  of  Chriat  "  Bi  a 
■in  man,  if  bo  nia;  be  called  a  man ; 
tor  be  performed  man^  wonderful  works," 
•od,  irter  bang  crociBed,  "  on  ihc  tbiid 
daj  (ppeand  alive  igain  to  bis  dii' 
•sfla.'  Doubter*  have  done  all  tbey 
cu  to  diacredit  tbia  passage;  and  we 
■raodtr  that  our  "  Doabter'  aslu  for 
nure  of  the  SJme  kind. 

The  miraclei  of  Chriilianiij  r&it^  di- 
iKt^opon  tbecredihilitj  of  the  gospels, 
and  iadirectfy  npoD  the  credibilitj  of 
a  miracle  iticlf.  In  reference  la  Uie 
hnta,  Pale;'a  "  ETidences"  and  Lard- 
Mf'i "  Credibilitj"  abonld  be  atudied  bj 
emybonestiDqairer.  As  tatheUtter, 
H  eTtfj  "  Doubter"  itidHame'i  aitack 
njna  miraclaa,  and  then  Falej,  Csmp- 
Ul.  Dooglaa,  and  others,  to  lee  if  the 
pbiloinpbical  sceptic  reallj  broaght  hts 
Hul  aagacitT  and  wit  to  bear  upon  the 
aibj«t~M.'H. 

SS.  "Doobttr''  win  find,  more  fnliy 
tlnD  we  can  giTe  in  these  pages,  the  iu- 
fannatioo  for  wliicb  he  aiks,  bj  a  refe- 
miM  to  the  following  books:— The  Id- 
trodmtiim  to  Trench  on  the  "Ml- 
tMlts;"  P*lej'a''Etidence»;"  Home's 
litiDdnctioiii  OT,  if  ibae  cannot  be 
Itntlj  eccsolled,  thai  inTslnable 


Bttlewi 


"  The  BiUe  Hand- Book,"  I 


Dr.  Angns,  will  throw  light  opoo  die 
eabjecl.— J.  H.  G. 

64.  Tht  origin  of  lit  tHk"  Pope."— 
It  ia  generallj  agreed  that  a  certain 
degree  of  defercoca  was  paid  to  tha 
charth  at  Home  and  the  cbriatian  ao- 
delies  diepened  throngboot  the  emprv 
in  the  primitiie  ages. 

St.  Peter-appears  to  bare  held  a  cOT' 
tain  pre-^ninence  amonf;  the  apoatlea; 
and  to  his  see  was  allowed  a  moral 
snperiorilj.  The  title  of  Pope,  or 
Papa,  J9  assnmed  hj  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Clinrch.  The  word  "Papa"  ia 
used,  bj  the  Greeks,  to  denote  a  pres- 
bjler.  In  the  earlier  ages  the  title  was 
giren  to  bishop*  in  general;  but  Gre- 
gonr  VIL,  a  D.  1076,  decreed  that  the 
title  of  Paps  ihonld  be  giren  only  to 
the  Bishop  of  Borne,  a*  a  mark  of  su- 
perior reaped. 

According  to  the  clironologjr  of  the 
Roman  ehureb,  St.  Peter  was  the  lirat 
BLsbop  of  Buine,and  suffered  nurtjrdom 
A  D.  57.  Ha  was  succeeded  hy  Unns, 
who  died  a.d.  G8,  inU  was  followed  bj 
Clemens  Komanna.  Eraristua  wa* 
Bishop  of  Rome  about  the  year  100) 
and  Alexander  I.  about  109.  The 
chronology,  honeTor,  of  the  earlier 
Papea  is  often  obgcnre,  and  the  dates 
oncertain.  By  some  auchoriiies  it  is 
stated  that  Hjgenus  was  the  first 
Bishop  of  Rome  who  took  the  title,  in 
138.  The  Pope's  jupremacy  orer  tho 
christian  cburch  was  established  by 
Boniface  HI.  in  the  year  677.  The 
first  Pope  that  kept  an  army  was 
Leo  IX.,  1054.  G.  S. 

65.  Supenviiunl  Apptaraacu. — It 
is  difficult  to  create  a  disbelief  in  I  he 
supematnrel ;  but  we  may  mention  that 
from  some  e^iperitnents  of  tbe  Baicn 
Ton  Reichenbacb,  it  aeeius  probable 
that,  whsreTcr  chemical  action  is  going 
on,  light  is  eTol>ed;  thonf:h  it  ia  only 
seen  by  persons  possessing  peculiar 
(ihongh  not  lery  rare)  powers  of  aighl, 
and  by  Ihem  only  nuder  peculiar  cir- 

- -■   1  it  can  be  teen.    It 
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wliicL  doid  bodiw  ircrs  nndtrKoliie  dt-  ' 
CompnailioD.  Ht  uji: — "  The  dMJra 
to  iii£lct  ■  marlBl  mund  on  the  maii- 
■Ebt,  ■vqwnlitifni.  whioh,  fnun  ■  BimiLAr 
origin,  H  few  omtaii—  aigo,  infiioUd  on 
£ani)Mui  wcKtj  w  nut  *ii  unonnC  of 
iniHTjF ,   ami  bj  irbnc  inBainM   lul 

ccDt  ptnoDi  died  ia  toituna  on  Ib« 
nek  4ad  tba  lUkc — tUii  dniic  nud* 
IDC  wiab  to  nuk*  the  cxptriminl,  if 
poMtblc  oT  briDging  a  hijthlr  HiuiliTa 
penoD  br  Digbt  inM  ■  ohnreh-fud.'' 
Tbt  eipcrimmt  iDoeMdMJi  light  "  ns  i 


i   (ram  th(  tinMk,    i 


imllj,  ■' 


lutiful  fc 


ilcd  by  Dr.  Bnntv,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  i»  inUndcd  la  uiiat  jeml- 
Isn,  ftlua  pnintm.  Mid  olh«r  oms- 
inmtal  utiiili,  In  tba  bmutiuu  of 
pMleriB,  of  which  it  pradnocs  ui  iafi- 
Diui  oombcT.  Sioma. 


■^t  S^opic. 


Belipioos  b^pocrUn  srs  incompra- 
Iiinsibilitin,  and  there  ia  great  anlike- 
tihood  Ihat  [he  revinli  are  tucli. 
"  Sin,  Salan,  the  world,  and  the  Scab," 


ot  oTIen  fiEhl  ai 


t  then 


nor  i«  the  devil  remarkable  for  dividing 
hii  hoDM  againit  him»lf.  Hence  thti 
Jrirh  rvrirala  are  either  (he  reinlt*  of 
real  religioDi  cooTictioiu,  or  Satan  bai 
breome    a    iDisuoiUTj    of    Chriit.  — 

"The  praoeable  frnita  of  rigbtnns- 
neaa,"  which  have  been  exbibiied  by  ihs 
uiDYeTtB  in  Irclind,  and  the  etatlalica 
uf  moralil;  in  the  uaiglibmirbDad.  are 
indubilable  evideneeof  their  naliij  and 
beneficial  ity. — Pro  Dbo. 

ThonchSatanmajocGuionalljlraM- 
"  '  "    in  *iif:»l  of  light,  lie 


n  r«ran 


and  live  st  peace  with  all  men.  He 
ratal  have  chaofied  hii  lactjoa,  or  God 
most  haTO  walked  thii  work;  uid 
therefore  it  ii  real.—  Spero. 

The  Sgnrit  and  poinr  ofOod  hai,  in 
■11  limo.  been  poured  forth  elTuiirely 
in  revitinf  the  holinnt  of  nMiona; 


and  it  maj,  IbercFore,  be  pr 

ftou.  also,  He  ii  {;racioii>lj'  md  reallr 

conrertiiifr  the  people. — True. 

The  tiumber,  cbancUir,  ability,  and 
disintenatedntn  of  rfaoee  who  give 
tvjdrnce  of  tbe  "  real  religjoiu  canvie- 
tion"  of  tnany  who  hare  been  brought 

make   thnr  tuthnony  uoimptaehable. 

Tlie  my  iatermt  taken  in  the  qne*. 
lirn.  and  the  etronf;  impnsslon  ii  hae 
made  on  the  pablio  mind,  are  witDeaKi 
to  the  reality  of  ll^e  revirali.  "Not 
for  nothing"  ba*  the  land  been  agitated 
throDgbnut  ita  wbole  boundu  by  newa 
of  tbe  conveniana  and  cbanpes  eflVoted 
among  people  wbo  hare  liiiheriu  been 
poMiBned  only  of  a  najna  lo  [ire,  bnt 
who  have  now  given  wellrgnmaded 
proof  of  tboir  rrnewrd  and  rerired 
nature.— Ex. 

Tlie  anddennees,  the  efficuHonnMHS, 
the  extent,  and  the  i-ropagatiTe  energr 
uf  tbe  Irish  Revlvale.  prove  that  ihey 
1  be  tbe  work  of  the  Spint.— that 


rdigiou  pnprietT.  ahnw  tbit  tin  re- 
mti  it  T«L— Q. 

Hut  tba  Irith  rcrlTalg  isinlt  from 

pimine  eomrictioa   inny  be,    if    from 

D'ltlugg  aba,  dethraad  frDm  this— 

"  Tbu  aritlnr  prf]  umtoea, 

S»h  JorlftianM,  nu  ihi  umn  sf  idlih 

Un  b«ra  able  to  pnrM   with  their   ' 
•oliJMU  to-  pre  ap  their  cheedol  failli    i 
thu  Ibej-  him  knoini  Chiitc  uriaglj. 
— De«x.  I 

GimaltuwuaB,  vide-atntehing,  wid 
treoUnoaie  bjpocrisj  ii  impnbabJei 
and  benoa  the  Iriih  conterta  are  mora 
IBxlf  ta  be  hoDMt  than  deceiiiiw. — 
Palx. 

That  a  great  nomnest,  nHnt  im- 
JBftint,  if  Eebuincl]t  the  nenit  of  con- 
^etiBit,  baa  taken  place  iu  the  veilerjL 
vsrld,  the  North  of  Iretand,  and  Ihe 
Krath  of  S<»aand,  then  van  he  no 
ihntil.  I  thinic  tho  r«Tiial  ntil  and 
^nii  Jlde,  on  theae  gnmndsL  —  lat, 
liiut  changea  in  [hemurU  lifdof  thcae 
pini  hire  occurred.  3ad,  Coturiderabls 
ucriGne  hare  been  nude.  3rd.  Mnch 
ridirale  haa  tieen  borne.  4tb.  Uoat 
diBering  eorrectneH  in  amribing  thrir 
ilhmuiutioa  to  tbe  operatlona  of  tba 
oa^  CDmTorter.  h»  b«n  ahoiin  bj  tbe 
taannt.  iih.  The  patboa  and  the 
janr  of  the  jnyere  of  thtrc  people 
lux  b«n  nicli  aa  coalJ  not  have  been 
njKttd.  nnleu  resalting  fmin  Iha 
"iij^firlng  from  on  high." — Chbuo. 

Beligion  i«  a  penoDil  matterj  it 
rami  baTe  it*  oripo.  homanlj  apeiking, 
n  tbe  indiiidoal  hurt,  Trol j  its  loutca 
i>  from  God.  Kiitorf  fnmiiihei  m*aj 
^mon  in  which  Uiviae  inflnance  haa 
Wn  elerted  is  oppgaition  to  the  ten. 
Jeadn  of  the  anbioel  of  r«U«ion» 
•nkeniDia,  c  g^  Jonah,  St.  Paul. 
ftme  inflaeneee  baTe  been  de<eloped 
u  Ibe  poTiHal,  unctlfied  life  of  the 
Mrtjfct  thereof.  Becent  tBTJTalg,  al- 
<)mgh  not  actendcil  bj  rotraculeu*  in. 
■npnillon  j,  have  muiifeatcd  a  changed 


Gud'e  Hbtj  Spirit,  like  "the  i^I, 
lila<nth  what  It  liileth.  So  is  cTcrf. 
one  that  is  born  of  God."  The  B-if 
Spirit  is  the  effcotire  caste  of  all  tru 
conrenion)  thmvlWe,  at  the  preneiit 
reTirala  give  imtaneea  of  true  cooler. 
Bton,  thej  are  not  onlj  truthfnl,  but 
from  God. — VaiUTAS. 

tteligioui  revinlt  toai,  bj  tbe  ccin- 
ddeat  •fi^ion  of  man/  penoin,  In  a 
aimilat  amnner  prodnee  opon  othera  an 
appearann  of  trqo  conTtreion,  odIj' 
which,  biang  eranescent  in  iU  natnre, 
soon  malu  in  ntajue,  wben  the  eici. 
ting  omue,  rii.,  numben  and  atsoei. 
■ed;  but  this  pMudo- 
Qt  ■  Talid  objactitrn  to 
tbe  trntllfalBetB  of  anjmiTal,  becaiwa 
each  relapsea  being  the  aiceptioa,  and 
not  (he  rule^  cannot  affect  the  Initb- 
fnlnne  nor  tinceritr  of  tba  iDao^  who 
beliere,  through  grace,  to  the  tBTin;{  of 
their  taala.  Heoce  all  rcTirali  muat 
be  from  God,  and  are  a  bleating  to  Ihe 


The  UniTeraal    Charch 

belierts  in 

the  etBoacy  of  Ibe  meant 

of  grace— 

reading    tbe    Scriptnret, 

prirale  and 

social,    the    preaching   of 

the   Word. 

Tbe  Catholic  Chnrcb  hai 

iu  gpccUl 

miuionsi  iha   Protestant 

Chutcb    Its 

dajB  aet  apar^;    and    DIa 

lanten  have 

their  apeeialaervieea forth 

allainmKiI 

in  rdigioiu 

dntiei.      God    baa    onifor 

mlj    Wit^l 

TOch  meana.    Hence  reriT 

alt  are  to  be 

—Alpha. 

Religion,  rerl'^a  appea 

to  !ndi(M« 

ere  Qud.  in 

His   Spirit 

upon  men,  in  copiona  aboin 

[s  of  mere* 

and  gract     The  Daj  of  Pentecoel  U 

tnchaninttaoce;  and  if  n 

MO  in  grvat 

nnmbeni  are  awakened  fr 

m  the  tor. 

piditjoflniieB-ibililjiarc 

ronied  from 

indiftei™™  to  religions  iru 

h;  are  made 

bnnaasBets  of  aim  are  qoickened  lo 
the  perception  of  the  troth,  beaatf,  and 
lore  manibated  in  redemption,  pnr- 
ohised  bj  a  djing  Sirioar; — if  rota, 


THE   TOPIC. 


m  Mf,  ue  thw  tfiiMMd  ia  unccrilj- 
in  tbsH  d*j>  of  Don — winiDst  conclude 
that  pantccutkl  blusiDjis  ban  not 
cMied;  thmt  the  God  of  old  limee,  tbs 
God  of  our  fatlinv,  i>  Ihe  God  of  tbsir 
cMtdno.  Tbt  present  ravivili  exblbtt 
lb«se  sffccta;  thfrcfois  tbej  *n  true 
refinla,  and  from  God.— Pax. 

When  the  wicked  foruke  th<ir  wich- 
ediieu,*Ddthaicaffar  becomes  uhamed 
of  hii  •ooffingi  when  the  liar,  the  idle, 
the  prefliKiite,  £ad  their  peculiar  vices 
nnsatisfactorj,  in  a  morsl  senK,  and 
sesk  for  pinion  and  peace,  throogh 
Jeans'  Uwd  —  that  sacondarj  came, 
or  the  msani  bj  vhich  anch  a  tesntt  is 
brought  aboat,  mnat  be  of  God.  The 
rorivats,  for  lome  time  past  before  the 
public  notice,  have  evidenced  channes 
like  these ;  therefore  these  retiials  are 
a  means  by  which  God  ia  ineitaiing 
lbs  nuinber  of  Uii  faithful  children.— 
Bbta. 

The  ways  of  God  are  mjsterions  in 
their  mercj,  grace,  and  love.  But 
their  iDjiiteriouBDeia  eatmot  be  proof 
against  thrit  worthiness  of  reception. 
Tha  same  «ii;d  which  daihes  one  vctsci 
todnlruclinn,  Dia/ waft  Ihoiuanda  to 
the  haten  of  joj,  the  port  of  fi»f.;Iy.  If 
the  Holj  S[Mrit,  slriting  iniBhlily  with 
the    cold,    indlSerenC,    unknuiin,    aid 

■nalist,  the  breaker  of  all  laws,  bumui 
and  diTine,  and  inbdues  nuuj  to  a 
bring  obodience,  a  Rracious  walk  and 
coaremaljon  in  daily  life,  what  objec- 
tion can  it  be  if  some,  beiug  tempted  of 
ttie  Evil  One,  fall  into  despondencj  and 
despur?  Such  cases  cannot  be  brongbt 
aa  objectioDS  against  the  cooTervoo  of 
tJie  many.  Utnce  true  conversions  at* 
proof  of  a  true  reviraL — OuEoa. 

The  BObjccUritj  of  religion  in  the 
indiridnal  is  created  by  God  acting 
Span  tbs  free  will  of  the  -lobject. 
Evidence  of  the  will  being  religiouilj 
aStetad,  is  evidence  that  God  ia  working 
in  the  soul.  Tlienfore  tme  religion 
is  eridence  of  christian  Tcvivtl. — 
Ohicbcm. 

"Bytbtir  fniitiihall  ye  know  them. 
Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thonw,  or 


Ggs  of  tbistWr    It  it  possibis  for  u* 

to  gather  good  fruit  from  the  tree  of 
evil,  or  eTil  frnit  from  that  which  ia 
decidedly  good?  Certainly  not.  There- 
fore, this  revival  aovament,  wbich  haa 
hid  such  a  viiible  effect  on  the  com- 
munity, in  checking  dronkenneas,  vice, 
and  immorality,  must  be  the  result  of 
genuine  religion.  Try  to  account  for 
it  in  any  other  way,  and  yon  failj  for 
its  fruila  plainly  declare  ll  to  be  tha 
work  of  God,drawing  men  unto  Christ. 
Its  t»uIU  are  a  serious  and  deep  con- 
viction of  Bin  J  and  the  only  object  by 
which  you  can  guu  tb^  atlenlion  in 
Christ,  and  him  crucified;  aod  tbe 
only  anbject  by  which  you  can  interest 
them,  is  Christ  their  SaTioor.  Sure 
evidences  thrie  that  the  reviviUs  are 
the  work  of  the  S[Htiti  that  they  hare 
arinen  in  deep  religiona  convictions,  and 
are  progrraaing  in  the  same. — J.  T-  K. 
The  preaent  coBsideration  of  the 
revivals  appears  to  us  well-timed. 
Tbur  novelty  has  paued  away;  tbe 
movement  luu  now  spread  ihrongb  tho 
length  and  breadth  of  tbe  land,  and 
^alGcient  reports  nf  (lie  proee«dia|is  fu 
tbe  NoriU  ot  IreUnd  having  appeal^. 


l»d  tbe  w  . 
observer  aalmy.     A  portiop  of^iie  pnpn 

numbers  among  its  cnnvert*  many  w)io 
have  not  enjoyed  the  adrantages  of 
education.  Wenfliia  a jalid  objectioa 
to  revivals,  it  would  ap^y  eijually  to 
every  religioqs  belief,  and  even  to  such 
evident  truths  ai  two  an.1  .two  make 
four;  becaDso  many  kqaw  this  tmtJi, 
who  cifulil  DoL  express  jt  aitbei;  by  let- 
lers  01  numerals.  The,  nndae  promi- 
nence given  to  t^e  physical  msiufettri- 
lioas  led  to  the  idef  that  tbemovenient 
could  he  resolved  into  .one  of  mere  ncy- 
Tons  eicitfment,  tpd  that  it. was  a  a^t 
of  hysterical  epidemic,  induc«d  by  ■ 
particular  condition  of  t)ie  atmospheEe. 


This  ei  .  -_-.-. 

dental  far  an  essential  qijalily ;  the 
number  so  aifccted  having  been  small 
compared  with  (he  nnnbec  avakened : 


THX  TOHC. 


udnnnliluTiDg  takgo  plaoe  wban 
HI  EKh  ippmvios  pnMmUd  itMlf; 
Itsagh  ■hen  it  doaa,  it  mi;  ffMeni% 
iHCoasdiredu  apniiitof  thi  geBnina- 
mmt  tim  work.  As  io  Che  ptnbla, 
n  find  Uru  ham  aprang  up  amaDg 
liuirkoitiBtlu  pnUDt  barteic.  Ttie 
MiaHit  bu  rtr]iiic«i  orci  tbeu  impot- 
bn.  Uw  tho^b  thej  be.  An  infidil 
IiUj  dedmd  that  Doe  tocti  CMC  du- 
jmad  iba  inuli  of  ths  irbok  mor*- 
■nal:  if  this  irera  cornel,  tbe  fint 
iniU  nliD  fcrsitkM  bit  nnbolieT  will 
fm  inGdtUlj  lo  bg  "  a  pr«t«Ttct,  * 
•duioii,  tod  m  anan."  At,  in  ■  oooct 
•f  jmio,  the  witoHB  who  jmtaiicitM 
wiga  his  owQ  nideoce  onlj,  oot 
Oat  ^  the  other  wiCouaea,  »  »ko  in 
tti  ose;  iDd,  therafon,  the  objaction 
fj  be  dismlaHd.  And  do*,  whca 
n  roBodar  tb«t  intcmptnace  and  im- 
Benliij  hara  bem  chedcad;  that  crime 
bs  dimiiiiabsd;  that  rcligiooa  hooka 
■recagcri;  soneht  after  j  that  nightJj 
•torckBanGlicd  till  a  late  boat ;  that 
jnjB  nuetioga  —  meetiagj  that  had 
mxrij  but  an  octauaiul  and  thin 
lifaadanoe  of  eldeilf  femaka — aro 
fltirdad   loonrii^,    a«n,    and    night; 

J  prisatlj  art, 
aodoatried  od 
fnaapaOj  bf  l^man,  ambtaciiig  all 
rlaaii  wittajti  ita  infliiaaoa,  tbe  old,  the 
Tovoi,  the  ridi,  tba  poor,  the  blerata 
ad  the  iUitaBte,  «•  an  driTan  to  the 

od  ti  tbe  nesli  sf  real  religioua  eoa- 
TioioM.— Kmu. 

That  the  ranrala  in  the  North  of 
Ii^ul  m  tbe  Tonilt  of  real  religioas 
BBTicticnia,  w«  think  Ihve  oan  be  do 
tMHaaUa  doabt.  Hot  that  we  regard 
bt  aiHemeat  aa  accompanied  with 
aajthing  saperoatiir*] ;  fiir  b<7DDd  tho 
aniKT  and  charaeter  of  the  penooa 
(aontted,  there  la  nothiDg  atraiige  or 
Bcumoutn  in  the  nuiTemeat.  Tbat  » 
gnu  BDBiber,  if  not  tbe  majoiitj  of 

IBUB  t«  beliert     The  gnttei  .pa«i  of 
Aaae  who  hare  been  "aoiiTertad"  are 
rf  a  clan  who  han  Dot  baen  in  the 
TOL.  111. 


impla   hot   impreaaive    D 


m,  all 


tajie  part  in  tbam ; — and  wbea  the 
of  the  heaiera  are  touched, 
thoj  ale  conatiuned  to  cry  ooU  "  What 
moBtwadoIabe  aared?"  That  there 
hare  been  and  are  inataocra  of  decep- 
tion and  impoetare,  we  cannot  dan;,  for 
corruption  and  impoaltion  will  creep  into 
OTerjthing,  more  eapedallf  when  the 
matter  ia  of  a  rsligiouB  nature. 

With  reapect  to  what  ar;  called 
"  phjaical  manifestatiooa,"  we  think 
erery  means  ahonld  be  taken  to  guard 
agaioat,  and  diaaoniilenance  th^  as 
they  giro  scope  to  ridicnle  and  fraud, 
and  are  &eqtieatl;  attended  with  lamen- 
table ooDBeqnencee. 

Thaw  ''  manifestalieoB  "  are  nothiog 
more  than  aymptoms  of  hyilcric^ 
aeiioraB,  eotuoqueDt  upon  an  orer- 
wronght  condition  of  mind,  and  an 
enfe^iemant  of  the  body,  doe  to  pro- 
longed abetioence  and  .great  mental 
oicitemenl ;  and.  therefore,  franght 
with  aerions  poeaible  Conaequenoea  to 
bodj  and  mind,  occasionally  reanlting  in 
inaaniCy  and  death.  Tbit  theaa  are 
the  nalDial  aymptoma  of  an  "  over- 
wrought  condition  of  mind,"  and  not 
pecaluur  to  religiooa  excitement,  iadiri- 
daal  temperament,  or  physical  or  men- 
tal detect,  ia  beyond  donbt.  For  if  any 
snbjeot  be  diowed  to  take  nndne  poe> 
Bsaaion  of  the  mind,  the  mightiasc  in- 
tellect mnat  bend,  and  reason  yield  her 
seat.  Therofbre,  though  we  do  not 
see  io  the  "  manifeetatioos  "  anything 
anpeiDatsrat,  still  we  consider  them  U> 
be  the  best  proof  of  the  reality  of  the 

Loce,  ia  occupying  their  minds,  and 


IBIDg      1 


1  this 


wrought  eoEdition," 
oonoemCbr  their  acml's  salvation?    That 
thia  ooncau  or  conviction  ia  real,  we 
have  tbe  beet  proof  in  the  reality  of  ita 
painful  effects. 
"  By  their  fraiU  ye  shall  know  then," 


THK  TOPIC. 


— ind  that  ibe  Ttrink  hir<  *roDght  a 
bcDtBcial  ebuiga  in  tha  cfaarutcr  ud 
giocall  at  gnU  number*  ii  ganeimllj 
■llowcd;  thiu  ibawiDK  the  duiger  of 
fonning  n  buCj  or  tdTUM  opoioD  of 
tixm.  "For  If  thii  work  beat  nun,  it 
will  come  to  nought;  bat  if  it  be  of 
God,  je  cuiDot  orertbrow  it." — J.  U. 

a£(IATlVB. 

C'ootvriKiii  ii  not  an  imprettim,  bnt 
■  dumgt. — P. 

The  BDddenneu  of  Iha  tppannt 
eSeCt  ia  neilber  a  proof  of  lbs  diTim- 
nwa  of  tba  canis,  the  italitj  of  that 
efiect,  nor  of  the  liklihood  of  iu  con- 
tioDonintw. — OwsH. 

To  be  >  nrn'rai  indwd,  Cbritt  must 
give  hii  good  Spirit,  nod  mutt  create  Ibi 
niton  inen',  and  Mnctiff  the  tife;  bat 
the  lAovy  religioiuDeea  of  ibe  Uorlb  of 
Iraiaod  renivali&Is  doei  not  uem  to 
indicate  that  thej  bava  portakan  of  that 
renewed  nataia  which  teacbaa  oi  to 
"  walk  booiblr."— B.  F. 

Caaaielion  ia  i 
but  a  wort — S. 

To  touch  ia  not  to  change,  and  to  be 
ttricken  down  is  not  neceiaarilj  to  be 
raiaad  again  to  newneaa  of  life  in  Jeaoa. 


by  tba  titraonlinary  agencica  of  tba 
Spirit.  We  are  told  to  oae  the  meana, 
bnt  what  neana  can  be  na«d,  if  all 

Tbe  ailnordinaij  liealiiig  ap  of  tba 
elargy  of  a1!  dencmiDiliaiia  for  aoma- 
tbing  alanlingand  Spnrgtonic,  and  the 
taming  of  all  ajea  npon  the  eitnme 
nligiooa  ftiTOUT  of  the  Iitih,  ii  qnite 
enough  to  lecounl  for  the  ganeratim  of 
that  impiooi  prata 
which  baa  bean  abn 
dance    among    tbe    cooiertilea,  ofiof 

Tnatwonbj  eyideaea  of  "  rtal  reli- 
gioiu  conviction  "  cap  oolj  be  obtained 
bj  the  taatinuny  <^  a  Lft,  Dot  of  a  law 
nuDth*.  Call  no  man  Hatiii  till  b* 
aiet.— X.  Y.  Z. 

Thai*  it  DOlbiog  mmw  in  saj  id  the 


conTartioni  of  which  we  baie  notice  in 
the  ScriptDjva;  hot  the  abanidStiea  of 
tba  Itiah  ratirala  ban  reqnirad  th^ 
adTocatea  to  beoonK  alao  thair  apolo- 
giata,  and  tbej  are  iherefon  not  Ukalf 
tobareal.— D.V. 

BcriTala,  like  emaU-poi,  ferer,  and 
chokra,  are  epiibmit;  thaj  are  net, 
therefore,  tpeetal,  tliongh  thtj  maj  be 
baiefietal  maoifeatatiooa  of  tbe  law*, 
order,    and    goveinment    of    God. — 

We  ail  know  how  often,  in  particular 
diatiieta  and  at  particalar  timei,  ua- 
deactu  of  thoDgbt  doTelap  themaelvta, 
and  ipiead  by  a  aott  of  aponlaneoDa 
growth,  bat  wilh  Utile  or  no  root  in  tbe 
heart  or  mind ;  a.  g.,  Iha  Rebeccaite*  in 
Walea;  tbe  Joanna  SoaihcolcitW,  tlw 
Thomiita  of  CuHtthury,  John  Wilkiam. 
&c.,  &c.,  which  have  now  no  ainduig  in 

Iriah  rariTal  ia  a  ipHiHi  of  aioral  in- 
einitjr,  aDperindoccd  bj  a  pentrtB  aod 
peiTarted  notion  of  the  Ime  meana  of 
aalTation,  which  givea  peace  to  the 
conacienco  and  joy  to  [be  Holj  Gboal, 
ioitead  of  tbe  diitarbing  and  dUtoib- 
ance-iaiaing  iaflneDcea  which  the  prajar 
meetingB  of  iha  aialer  iiland  hare  ei- 
hibllad.  There  ia  too  much  anrfacB 
atntimcnt  in  thii  aa  in  aTcrytbing  alae. 
"  Still  watera  ran  deep,"  and  tnct  vtrti. 
Tbia  is  a  cheap  and  eaay  way  of  lehs- 
biUtating  one's  character,  to  wear  a 
white  n^doLh,  attend  chapel,  and  say 
hmg  prayera,  that  we  may  be  aeen  of 
men;  bat  it  ia  not  tnie  religion  to 
neglect  the  (me  duties  of  liils — the 
home  and  homely  requirements  of  the 
goapel — to  n(u»  and  pray  in  words. 
LaSorart  tit  orara. — Dob't  tri 

The  phyiical  pmatrations  whidi  bare 
baea  obeBred  so  fiequeutly.aa  ao  ac- 
Gompanimant  of  the  rariTals  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  are  regarded  bj  masy 
as  a  great  argument  against  the  nutn- 
mant  being  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  We 
think  that  Ihongh  in  maoj  iastance* 
the  deep  oonilction  of  lun  ha>  htma  lin- 
cere,  and  has  pcodncedthat  proetratian 
of  the  IVame  of  tharetofote  atnog  and 
healthy  indiiidnals  alitady  aUnded  to, 


dial  hj  hi  tht  larger  part  af  thne  bo- 
called  coDTenioiu  an  bnt  the  nanlt  »f 
a  ortaio  fubion  or  mania,  Tfalob  a  to 
ht  haai  in  nligtsn  M  In  othtr  dqiut- 
maala.  Wa  ihall  look  (orwanl  with 
•avttj  lo  tha  ntnrna  from  tha  in- 
ncctor  of  priaona'  offloo  for  thia  Tear  in 
Utt  rBTi*al  diatrioti,  ai  sua  of  the  inrs 
lots  of  tbe  pcrmaueot  and  •eripttira] 
ebaraetcr  of  ths  moTemeot;  but  wa 
eaoDot  balp  thinking  thatirbat  origin- 
ill;  ii>B7  Lava  bean  the  work  of  Qod'i 
Spirit,  baa  bMnmada  ■  trad*  capital  itf 
broiRi  wtaoaa  datica  lothamaalrea,  thdr 
nopla,  and  tbnr  Ood,  woold  bava  been 
Mttar  disobanced  bj  eon^tent  attend' 
too  upon  tludr  oidiDai7  labonra,  befata 
Iba  nriTal  wic  bad  aolied  upon  thair 
mlDda.  Wlian  we  find  men  trring  to 
"  get  np  '  a  reriTal  in  a  placa,  jut  ai  a 
dnwinao  woold  tr^  to  gat  up  a  good 
fNCe  of  macbinarj  or  peribrmancc,  we 
vanot  laelintdtoartiiData  the  woAia 
the  Bgbt  wUcb  m*Mj  it,  in  itaelf, 
OBgbt  jmpaHj  to  ba  legaided. — 6.H.S. 
Wa  think  that  raalooarernoa  of  nun, 
tnm  a  Mate  of  ongodlinaM  (oa  itate  of 
gDdUBeai,  comet  Dot  raddenlr,  bat  b^ 
ilow  add  almoet  ioiparcepdble  degroM. 
The  Spiiit,  which  alona  can  oonrert 
moi,  wor^  Inwaidlj,  and  effaot*  a 
cbaoga  wtentlT,  without  nnie  or  ont- 
ward  ihow — aa  the  seed  whicb  ia  caat 
iDto  the  tartb,  aftei  months,  perhapa 
fcaiB,  of  Hcming  nnfruitfntaeaa,  in  dm 
•eaaoo  biir^ta  forth — growa  gzadnallj, 
and  jielda  Trait  So  i«  it  with  man. 
In  onr  opinioa,  the  lo-caUed  reiirala  of 
tba  pnamt  itj,  like  tboee  of  tba  paat, 
■re  not  the  reanit  of  real  raligiinia  con- 
tictMU,  but  mecdj  the  innlt  of  a 
pfaTaioiogicsl  diaeaae,  which  ii  accom- 
pniiad  in  man;  eaaea  b;  bTiterical, 
cataleptic,    apoplectic,  and  proatiatlng 


iog  than,— tba  belief  the  reriraliata 
pMiiw  aa  to  ibrir  lapariaritj  In  a 
■piiitnal  point  of  view — "  thar  aelf- 
ligbteoaaneas," —  the  idea  tbe;  bare 
that  thaw  not  ponaaacd  of  tha  tame 
infatoation  aa  tbemielTea  will  be  among 
the  loat.  In  none  of  this  is  ciempQBed 
tba  teacbingi  of  (be  goape!,  or  tlia 
ieelinga  whicb  ihinld  actuate  and  per- 
meate true  Cbristian*.  That  a  ph jsio- 
logical  disease  is  the  caose  priocipallT 
ol  tba  maaia,  than  can  be  no  doabi, 
wlien  wa  examine  the  ahanrd  rerebi- 
tioQS  and  statementi  made  t^  the  indi- 
Tidnala  who  lappose  IhemselTea 
"  atmck.'  Bsiigion,  instead  of  prodno- 
ing  nnbappneu,  mental  denngemeirt, 
lowness,  or  deepoodiDgnces,  has  qoite 
lib.*  oppodte  efleot ;  for  a  niigiona  per- 
son, in  whaurer  paeitioo  placed — what- 
■rer  trial*  and  afflictions  ha  baa  to  con- 
tend against — is  alws^a  happj  and 
contented,  beiDg  snstained  bj  Qod.  In 
Bel&st  and  the  nelghbonrbood,  pniatra- 
tiona,  fita,  &c,  are  looked  on  aa  dgnt 
Gmn  aboVa;  to  thoae  that  look  npm 
tbem  as  snch,  in  tha  langnage  of  Scrip- 
ture wa  wonld  snj,  "  0  ;e  hjpoeritcs, 
•bo  seek  aflei  a  sign ;  and  there 
shall  be  m  sign  given,  bnt  tha  sign  of 
the  prophet  Jonas.'  "  Ye  Pbarisesi, 
make  dean  Ibe  onlside  of  the  onp  and 
the  platter,  bat  Tonr  inward  part  is 
fall  of  lavemng  and  wickedness.' — 
Qkoros. 

Tha  reTiTal  mania,  reeentlj   began 
and  carried  on  in  the  North  of  Ireland 


originating  in  the  weskncas  of  homan 
natnn,  wronght  apOR  tij  artfol  and 
designing  men,  who  consider  that  tbef 
are  the  Ticegerenta  of  the  Deitj,  from 
whom  the;  hare  receired  tbdr  mission. 
Hjsterical,  not  sound  religioaa  oonvic- 
tioos,  eonstilnte  the  maladg,  which  is  TtO 
hartnnger  of  gennine  and  dorable  oon- 
Tersico.  Tha  origin  of  theae  nTinga 
is  endantlj  traceable  to  the  sonroe 
aSBgned,  and  not  to  the  workings  of  the 
dirine  SpriU 

Dpco  the  aniboritf  of  tha  Van. 
Aicbdaacon  Stopferd  we  may  compile 
a  cr{t>i«e  apon  tba  m "  ' 


UoD.  The  aFobdnooD  inattigktM  ths 
nvinlB,  and,  in  tha  coima  of  laob  in- 
qnirin  m  were  alonlattd  to 

T«1U1>I«< 

MOOTdiDg  to  th*  defoiiptioiu  of  tba 
coDTOti  aAcr  bnsg  "itruck,"  do  per- 

■SB  of  oTdinaiy  dbcemmant  will  pn>- 
DMUKfl  ottMTiriH  tkwi  that  (ha;  an 
mne  fit   tar  meduxi   dun   rtKaioui 


^aoe,  intaipigta  tli«<  eawa  Inai  tb* 
«fbetai  fbt  phjaieal  ^oabation*  thm, 
intlwabMnoaof  freatMnngth  of  mmd, 
tha  tanor-ttrikiiig  taoea  aad  aotantii  of 
tlw  pnachcn,  <r(c«  (alculatod  to  alarm 
■nr  ODB.  Tba  archdaacaLhimalf  am- 
ttmm  bii  inabili^  to  natnin  taan,  on 
■oootmt  of  aoeh  an  utenk  of  homaa 
daluuoQ  and  aoSivias,  J*t  bo  ramaiMd 
aalf-'gamati.      Tbe    aonn  are    ao 

Wtale  to  aTtr  that  tbaj:  m«  tba  tom- 
ytarj  eicitanMnta  of  tbo  monMot, 
nthor  Hun  tha  aridaDcaa  of  aonnd  ood- 
TiotloD,  and  tbo  haibiogan  of  a  gaoiuBO 
r^mtaoGO. 

Tho  anhdcaeon  chargaa  tbapnaohna 
mth  dafdicitj  and  craft;  aa  thej  ap* 
pear,  lia  ta/s,  to  andarstand  the  aonren 
of  the  nolai^,  aod  so  work  npoa  their 
bearara'  naaknoM  lo  prodsoa  their  con- 
tamplated  designs.  The  accotut  ([inn 
of  these  delndMl  beioga,  afW  tliHi  re- 
BOTtl  from  the  omgc^ation  aoioogili 
wboin  thej  had  been  "  itrack,"  ia  m«t 
melaooholj  to  recite,  tii.,  dtbuien.  da- 
IMwK,  aonphtt  madiit—.  Two  eaaea 
an  reported  bj  tbe  comapondeaC  of  the 
OaSfi  Ifttt.  The  fnmied  fenliag* 
bung  at  tha  lenitb,  one  woman  plnoked 
OBt  her  right  eje  delibtrataly,  request- 
ing her  husband  to  do  the 
\iMj  might  aUarthibingdim 
8h*  aabseqnaollj  nads  attarapta  i 
off  her  right  hand,  aod,  loclgaw  gnper- 
mdag,  she  died.  Another  leftued  to 
raceive  nonrishment,  aUaging  that  aba 


aba  wonld  b«  at  aKf  other  tiBO,  aa  tbe 


Half  S|urit  waa  freablf  pcored  out 
[^n  berl 

What  an  tbe  desniptiona  the  arch' 

il giTia  of  ibia  vudem  paiiaeotif 

We  will  bare  iDtrodncs  a  ebort  pamgo. 
"  It  ia  DotariDos  that  buDdreds  of  mil 
^rla,  in  Bd&at,  baTe  pn^pd  and  an 
praying  lo  be  "  itnuk."  Thiawaaao- 
liDoiriodged  to  me  b^  an  eUer  or  offlo*- 
bearer  ia  tbe  [daoe  of  wonbip  fwons 
fee  amsh  oonrerucns.  It  waa  also  told 
nw  by  KTHal  of  tbe  mill  girla  thsm- 
ealires.  I  need  bardlf  aaj  tbaC  anah  s: 
pnf er  amwera  itself.  I  aaf  tbe;  bam 
iDplaoesofwarahiptoofieraach  prajera. 
1  was  mTself  present  in  a  PreabjtoriaB 
maetiag-taanae,  at  a  prefer  oflimtl  with 
tbe  mast  iirei^BdeniiuiBent  and  geati- 
tkaleticoa,  tbat  God  wonld  that  and 
ttare  deecand  andstrtteallancaDTettcd 
to  tbe  earth.  Thta  waa  tba  mat 
frigbtfOl  scene  I  sror  witosMed  in  lifb. 
No  snob  seen*  woald  be  permittad  As 
OKU  Bediamtftrntarih-  ItitJiMkiKg 
la  hear  Mt  lacU-ibaotm  morbid  ajaa- 
palhy  miiakatfor  Aa  mOucd  Una  of 
Gaft  aliildnm." 

We  think  we  hare  done  oiongh  in  tba 
waf  of  traaaeiiptian  to  inform  oni 
readers  that  tbe  minis  are  hjpocrisjr 
on  tha  part  of  Iha  piiaathoed,  and  dv- 
lowsn  on  the  part  i^  the  conTnts.  Wo 
hare  been  witneeeee  of  similar  ranvala, 
wfaeD  ebildren  bafe  prajsd  to  God  M 
"  tonob  their  paiVBta'  hcarta,"  and  when 
tboasaiaUmationahaTe  been  Tooiferatad 
bj  a  shrill  Toiee,  tbe  most  awfal  ra- 
spmass  snd  bideims  noiaea  have  bean 
made.  Soon  aftertbsie/ert«n<  and  nw- 
cenfitl  prajitrt,  tba  oon*arti  rsUpesd, 
and  looo  were  aeeosnted  tha  most  iw- 
pnbate  and  ^sandonsd.  "  Enirj  tna 
is  known  bj  itA  fruits,"  bnt  tfaeea  n- 
Tirala  aiv  not,  in  onr  cattmatlDD,  tba 
signs  of  gsaoine  piety,  neither  are  the 
preachings  of  the  ministen  in  aeooid. 
anoe  with  tba  doetiinei  of  tba  lowlf 
Jans,  who  said,  "  Comatmlo  me,  all  ja 
who  are  wear/  and  faeaTj  kdsn,  and  I 
will  give  yoo  roat"— S.  F.  T, 

The  apostlea  of  the  Irish  raritaln 
ban  predicted,  li^  glowing  language 
tha  dawn  of  a  new  cm.    Tb«r  hn* 


THB  T 


poBsd  DalpoDiing  of  Ilia  Spirit  ii  >  inn 
lign  of  tba  latUi  d« ji ;  the  "  etmck" 
ind  "  Mnkawd"  u  tba  lul  conTirtAt ; 
thar  irritbingi  aad  cantDitioas  at  tha 
jnri^Dg  of  thairBaoltfrom  aUondeut- 
Doi)  tfaat  tha  lagii  of  peiftot  put* 
VII  begnn;  that  charil;,  tba  gteatttt 
gf  all  tbegraoMs  ">"  heiwafiirth  be  tha 
padiag  ugal  af  IraUnd'i  cboaen  paopla. 
Bat  io  THB  da  wa  tank  for  tlu  "(wnaM 
aid  fcffataste'*  of  tbiat  in  Tain  for  Ibtt 
"paifact  iDTo  that  caatath  «Bt  faar." 
"CaD  tba  BttDaapbars  ij  tha  mind  in 
■  atata  of  atnTTB" — rent  and  lars;  ita 
Ttij  oitadcl  tottariog  on  tha  Targa  of 
inaaiiiif — b«  takan  aa  (vidctiM  of  raal 
nUeioM  oosviation?  Can  a  blaalad 
Bg-lna  prodoM  fioit?  Can  tba  waak 
in  jiaginitinn.  and  tha  faebU  io  •rill; 
T"f'"T  andfaoatiGii  whoM  imods  hara 
Wa  dabUUatad,  ba  capable  of  imtdbing 
laal  tiligiooa  coanctionaf  Yat  thaaa 
ut  tba  aainti  the;  iroaJd  ba*a  na  imi- 
tata, — tD  tbivv  down  tba  Mimg  bitna* 


tha  nddiiga  of  Iba  Spirit.  "Thovill 
i*  tba  natsnl  faaolijr  at  tbe  uai,  bj 
irtnob  it  datanmuea  in  Ikfoui  of  wh^ 
tffm»  to  it  eitbo  tnw  oi  good."  Tlia 
Will  in  nlatioa  la  tba  hitii  raviivti  ap- 
faan  nttsly  pawariaaat  tba  apbemaral 
auitamant  af  tba  helingl  ia  tbe  only 
ohaneteTiatis  of  it;  tba  antire  abaanaa 
<f  wiU  bf  tha"a(nak"ii  pnmf  that 
Aa  Btblaat  pact  of  ou  naton  ji  mk 
■ida— that  tba  umaoaing  for  tha 
tBM  raigna  aapraoie.  Well-maaaing 
bit  miyiiilart  man,  bath  lay  and  clan* 
oal,  ban  tbrawn  thetnaalnt  into  tba 
iwtaz  of  dalnnan  with  aum  wal  than 
pradwaa;  Ibej  have  eDeanngad  it,  bj 
tmj  nMuw  !■  tbair  pawcr,  to  inoraaoa 
thaismbaraftfaa"atniak."  Wahtard 
an  illitanla  man  pnjing  in  >  emdad 
anNoU;,  calling  apeo  Ood  to  "  atrika 
dawn  tvantf  or  thiTtr."  b  their  laal 
Ibr  tha  anppaaad  good  work,  tliaf  hare 
not  boa  tonibled  with  Krnplaa.  Tba 
■eat  IgMvaiit  md  nnlhiiktiig    w(- 


r  n«l.'af  tha  glo- 


Hods  (ratha  of  tbe  gmpel,  were  ind- 
dralj  i>ake»d  to  tbe  full  realization 
of  perfect  bliia  in  Jeana.  One  mrniiter 
baatad,  ia  TiadicatioB  of  tba  nrivala 
DM  baing  CDnBied  entirely  ta  tbe  ignfr- 
nnt  and  cBnlaaa,of  oncraal  loaV^"^ 
"itTuak;"  ami,  (bat  Ibare  might  b«  D* 
mlatake  aboat  her  bong  i  laitj,  be  teld 
bia  anditoca  "  that  aba  lad  oa  ■  fine 
■Uk  dnnv  ni  a  raal  giU  ehahi.' 
Sach  aitifloea  nr  a  mockery,  aad  ttt- 
•ictlir  tha  hi){h  and  holy  callin(  at  ■ 
miniitar  of  Cbiist'a  goapel,  and  go  thr 
to  throw  ridicule  npon  oar  holy  reli- 
gion, '^  It  wunld  ba  mli  for  aoaie  vrtio 
bars  taken  npim  tbemaelTea  the  nd- 
Biatry  of  tbe  goapel,  that  they  iN^d 
fint  preaah  to  themielrfB,  and  after- 
wards to  at  ban."  The  pnr«  and  rimpla 
traths  of  ChriaHinlty  baTi  been  twlatad 
ud  diitorted  far  the  parpnaa  of  makli^ 
tham  tally  with  their  gnppoaed  na) 
nl^iana  omnotioiu.  "llwy  ha«a 
hafaieaed  a  god  atcm  and  anllen,  i^ 
tiring  in  aw^l  gloom  from  Hi>  um»- 
tion;"  Ht  Co  be  ^gsoaohed  bat  witk 
■hrieki,  gnana,  and  BonrnUom;  Ute 
nobleat  &>anlty  of  Hti  eroatiin  tnni 

daat  by  the  apaamodio  tortom  of  a 
diatanparad  mind.  Can  theaa  be  tha 
naalt  nt  reel  re^ooi  oonvictleoi? 

Erery  age  of  the  world  has  giTCD- 
eiaroplea  of  renrala;  and  tbe  infereneei 
(o  be  drawn  from  tbem  are  not  in 
ftiTOBr  of  s^ritnal  ontponring,  bat 
rather  the  inadneea  of  bodily  weak- 
neea,  or  a  high  state  of  neTroni  axiite- 
mant.  It  aonictinwi,  aa  in  the  "  great 
French  reTolntion,"  wnumes  a  pofitioal 
madneae;  Or  in  that  of  tbe  prtient,  tba 
nlixiona  nudneee  of  the  liiih  teriTila. 

Tbe  North  of  Ireland  retirala  hare 
riien  00  the  anrface  of  aodely,  like  tha 
white  ipny  on  tha  created  wana  of  > 
atonny  ocean ;  bnt  when  it  rsetunai  iti 
fomiBT  leael,  there  will  be  Ken  on  its 
bosom,  not  the  gallant  bark,  freighted 
with  the  preoions  sonla  of  Iha  gannioa 
oauTerted,  bnt  tba  monnifnl  wnek*  of  a 
moitnd  inaanity,  tossed  to  and  fro,  tbe 
enly  rvDaant  left  of  tba  hallndnatioDt 
of  the  Binstaenth  eeatory.— D.  B.  B. 


ht  Bamia&'  Bidian, 


Camden  DAa&ig  Soeielg.  —  On 
Tnctdaj  eiening,  NotbiiiWSSiIi,  1859, 
>  mMtiDg  w*>  held  in  the  Cit7  of 
MT«nI  f  OQDg  gtntltmen  oho,  reriding 
in  CamberwsU,  and  b«iDg  engaged  in 
ths  Citj  during  On  daj,  >ts  uudaiu  to 
Mcvn  nm*  occupation,  initnkMim,  ud 
aronuinmit  for  tha  wintar  nvtrangi. 
It  WM  rsBolTBd  '    *  '  ■    ■  ■ 


unent  BoiMj,  btaring 
tha  aboTs  name.  A  cad<  of  Un  na 
thcD  :dn«n  ap  and  raolTtd  upon  for 
tho  EonmiDmt  of  the  aodetj.  Tha 
Camdsn  Dcbatiag  Societj  ia  to  bold 
weeklj  meetings  tbraaghont  the  lii 
irintor  inontha,Tii.,0(!(obaT,  Norembar, 
Dacembar.  Janiuijr,  Febrnarj,  and 
March,  and  at  aach  meeting  a  debate  ia 
to  take  place,  and  one  or  more  lectom 
md  reoitationB  deliTered  bj  tb<  meoi- 
ban.  Sonu  of  Iba  leading  rerlawa  and 
pariodicals  are  to  be  aobacribed  lo  and 
diatribntad  among  tha  memban  for 
raading,  pre  mea.  A  Utirarj  wilt  also 
in  dna  lime  be  formed.  It  waa  raaolved 
that  at  the  noit  mealing  Hr.  H.  Ed' 
warda  ihodd  open  a  debate  or  diictia- 
don ;  aabject — "  It  aqnUtl  pimuAmsiit 
tjpedient  f  "  Ui.  J.  Langton  will  do- 
liver  a  lecture  on  **  Trade  umdt,"  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  Holtett  one  on  "  BedtatiaD." 
ThU  ■odet}'  hu  good  proipecta  of 
•ncceaa,  for  no  place  is  more  deScirat 
in  snob  aids  to  imprartmeat  and  In- 
•trnitioo  than  Camberwell. 

Wuton-mpar-Uare  Working  Xoi'm 
Imtitution.  —  On  Tbnndaf  evening. 
Dae.  8, 18S9,  Mr.  Macreidj  gave  one  of 
his  rtadinge  tiom  tbe  Engliah  poeta  to 
the  mamben  and  friends  of  this  inatitn- 
tion.  In  lbs  coarse  of  his  opening 
remarks  be  made  a  snggeatioD,  to  irhich 
■  wide  heering  shanld  bo  giran  .■ — Bafora 
entering  on  tba  aabject  selected  for 
reading  that  STening,  it  «onl<t  not  ba 
conalderad  ont  of  plana  if  ha  made 
soma  alight  nferenca  to  that  art  bj 
which  the^  endesTDOrsd  (0  coDTej  to 
their  hearan  not  onl;  tb«  words  bnt 
tha  inoar  fealinga  of  tho  heart  It 
might,  perhaps,  appear  to  some  that  ba 


set  too  high  an  estimata  on  digni^Ing 
that  as  an  art  in  which  no  me  coufeasad 
to  a  deficienc)'.  Ererj  one  i!oaM  read ; 
bnt,  he  uked.  could  CTcrf  one  listen  to 
their  reading?  For  his  cnm  part,  <Be 
of  the  greatest  of  inteJlectoal  lunrie* 
was  to  listen  to  the  powerful  raiding  of 
tha  doqnant  ntlsrancta  of  tbar  great 
writers.  It  might  be  asked,  where  did 
thaf  hear  this?  and  too  oiton  it  «u 
IJia  echo  that  ntomed  tbe  aniwar.  It 
would  griara  him  to  offend  an;  of  tha 
fair  portion  of  his  audience,  bj  tdling 
them  that  thars  might  be  more  ohsim- 
ing  and  more  gennine  moaic  from  their 
sweat  Toicaa  in  reading  than  from  thw 
singing  an  air  of  Verdi  or  Hoiart. 
Ef  erf  one  ooold  lend  his  ear  to  atraira 
of  mnsic,  bnt  it  waa  not  every  one  who 
coald  appraoate  a  nobla  passaga  of 
poetiy.  Nerertheleea,  in  what  is  Mn- 
fddered  the  fashionable  world,  tba  intel- 
lectnal  was  made  enbordinats  to  tbe 
SDperfidal  and  the  non-esMntial.  Lat 
him  put  in  ■  woid  for  reading  aa  an 
■eoompliafament    Ha  bebeved  it  i 


>mpUd^ 


t  vhidi  reqnirad  as 


mnch  time  and  practice  for  its  acqidra- 
ment  as  the  mnsie  of  their  Srst  oom- 
pceett.  Exeellenoa  was  nerar  obtained 
without  labonr.  It  was  onlj  oonctit 
and  pratansion  that  wonld  preanms  to 
claim  the  time  and  attention  of  tbosa 
who  knew  time'a  worth.  In  the  case 
of  mnaic,  little  diatinction  was  mad* 
between  those  who  coald  plaj  and  thoM 
who  oonld  not  plaj — those  iriio  had 
eara,  and  those  who  bad  none.  AH 
were  brought  op  to  the  sacrifidal  altar, 
while  those  who  alood  around  wer* 
nnable  to  remonattate.  While  contend, 
ing  tor  reading,  ha  jieided  to  none  in 
bia  lore  for  music— good  mudc 

Whitig  /iuIAnCs.— The  fbort«anth 
annual  soii^  waa  reoeotlj  held  In  St. 
Hilda's  Hall,  iriien  npwSrda  of  SOO 
penona  partiMk  of  tea,  gTatnlhmalj 
pioTidad  I  aflar  which  the  ohur  waa 
taken  hj  the  Ri^t  Hon.  Sir  Gaoiga 
HamUtoo  Sajmour,  G.C.8.,  lata  am. 
baaaadot  to  tha  Conit  of  St  Pateit- 


LTTlBUtT  irOTES. 


TIm  DDmbtt  of 

membenofUiaiiiiUlntimjaTl.  The 
anu«  rrom  the  libnrj  had  be«a  3,240. 
Ttn  ponndi  had  been  eipended  in  iDp- 
tljioK  nev  booki;  mnd,iinea  the  print- 
ing of  the  cntaic^e  (two  jear*  ago), 
116  more  Tolames  hid  been  added  to 
the  librarj.  Tiro  donatioiu,  tach  of 
£5,  bad  been  pminled  bj  hie  Highiwia 
the  Uaharajati  Chnlerp  Sing.  A  lih- 
tika  and  adrairablj  ciecnted  portrait  of 
Dr.  Seoreibr  bad  b««o  prtsented;  and, 
bf  mbeciiption,  was  parcbieed  a  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Robert  ilamilton,  one  of 
the  ronndets  of  the  inetilntc.  A  por- 
trait of  Captun  James  Cook  (wboM 
maritime  career  comnnDcad  at  Wbitb;) 
«u  painted  and  pre»nted  by  Mr.  T.  U. 
Headman,  an  anulenr  portrut  painter. 
The  eTening  cUuei  bad  beeo  well 
itteoded.      The   nn 
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dau  numbered  48  metnbBra,  a  French 
class  1 9  members,  and  a  design  dsaa, 
thoagh  oommeneed  Ut«  la  the  sseioil, 
made  great  progrsB.  A  looal  00m- 
mictee  was  formed  to  obtain  candidata 
for  the  Societ;  of  Aiti  tuuninatioD,  but 
was  Dot  sDcctssfaL  The  lectnn  de- 
pirtmeat  was  in  a  Terf  languid  itate, 
and  the  directors  felt  timj  wer*  not 
snScicntlf  austaintd  hf  the  atMcdsoea 
of  the  members  generaltj.  The  m 
ing  was  addressed  by  The 
E^.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.; 
Clegg,  Rex.  Thofc  Keano.  M.A.,  M,A.S.i 
Geoi^  Hitchcock,  Esq„  and  Edwin 
Cockbom,  Esq.,  both  of  London ;  John 
Buchannin,  Esq.,  Eot,  J,  C.  Polwr, 
Ber.  Joseph  Hoghes.  U.A.  UIss  Naw- 
bonnd  was  engaged  for  the  mosieal  de- 
partment, Slid  added  mnch  to  the 
pleaion  of  the  gTCning,  The  singing 
of  the  national  solhem  terminated  the 
proceedings. 


Chuunan, 


LITBBART 

FvrsB  Batnk,  Esq.,  Author  of  the 
"  Christian  Life,"  a  rolaine  of  "  Eiii js," 
(oecesKiT  of  the  Ute  Hugh  MUler  as 
editor  of  the  "  Witness,"  is  to  become 
condoetOT  of  Tha  Dial,  which  Is  sn- 
notmeed  to  appear  on  the  7tb  inat,  as 
a  weeklf  newspaper. 

Arago's  works  era  now  complete,  in 
eighteen  rolnmes,  st  Paris. 

A  PeopU'i  CoUtgt  ia  projected  at 
tij,  Dnder  the  aospieea  of  the  Dean. 

Among  the  candidates  G>r  the  Pii>- 
Cessorship  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  Tscant 
ht  the  death  of  William  Spalding,  of 
Si.  Andrew's,  the  foliowing  persona  are 
mentioaed,  yii.;  —  Herbert  Spencer, 
aothor  of  "  Pnndplca  of  Psjehologj," 
'  Social  Statics,"  3io. ;  Alexander  Bsin, 
author  of  "  The  Senses  and  the  Intel- 
lect," "  The  EmotiDniof  the  Will,"  &&; 
John  Vdtch,  the  translator  of  "  Des- 
cartes,' and  snb-editor  of  "  Sir  William 
Hamlltou'i  Leotoresi"  John  Nichcdl,  son 
i£  the  lata  Ptofeuor  of  Astrouomr,  in 
Glasgow,  authoTofa  Tolumeof  "  Poems  j" 
sad  Samnel  Neil,  aothor  of  "  The  Art 
tf  Bsasomng,"  "  The  Elements  of  Bhe- 
torie,"ic 


NOTES. 

of  late.  Washington  Irring,  the  GoM- 
■mith  of  Ameriesn  literature,  died  on 
asth  Nonmber.  Thomas  De  Qoincej 
— cdmoit  the  Cicero  of  modern  letters 
— eipred  in  Edinbnrgh,  on  BIh  nit., 
baring  jnst  concluded  the  rerision  of 
the  prorf  sheets  of  the  fourth  and  lait 
Tolnme  of  his  Sdectimit. 

ACltanic  illaitrationaaremnltiplTinf, 
and  ant  likely  to  giro  hard  work  to 
the  hard-working  editor  of  jViusuIfonV 
Magtamt — David  Masson.  Mr.  D. 
UsmiltOD  baa  recentlj  pahlished  some, 
and  S.  L,  Sothebj  is  preparing  others. 

Ber.  P.  Blackbom,  atTktAi 
hascc 


milled  11 


"The  Leader"  is  to  add  "The  8a- 
tarday  Analyst"  to  its  title;  and, 
taking  a  leaf  from  the  Briluh  Confro- 
veriiaHil,  is  about  to  confine  itsslf  to 
lie  esMnoe  of  (is  pnti. 

Mk.  Allem,  of  Knningbaai,  hai 
brought  oat  a  factintite  repniductioD  of 
the  Hamlets  of  ISOS  and  IGM,  in 
andqaa  binding,  a&d  on  spedallj  pre- 
pared paper. 

A  ipotlhmouM)  History  of  India, 
by  tiie  rtoenlly  JsMsrnd  Una.  Mouar- 
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•TCABT    ELrauIBIDHB,   U  liUj  MM 

to  b«  poblubad. 

Ad  unponuit  iiork — "  Tbe  Ijf«  of 
ProieaHC  John  WiImh"  (Chriilapkar 
Iforth),  it  DDdtrBtood  to  be  Bngaging 
til*  aUcntiMi  of  T&OHAa  Aihd.  So 
nun  is  bitUr  SUai  fur  tbe  gialnfa] 
■Dd  the  g«Bi4l  tuk. 

Snanl  bvd  fmcts  «R«'i»'-  "  ^^^^ 
Bta  Jdhob"  baft  of  late  appearad  in 
tlie  AAmaum ,-  and  m  Tear  tliat  tbe 
jmwfa  of  his  belDg  a  epf  and  inTaniier 
are  tin  etniiig  for  coDttadicdon,  how- 
eier  deairabte.  A  oopj  of  an  iaToraia- 
tioa  tendend  b;  Ben  iguut  Zoneb 
Tonnlej,  a  friud  aod  dtftodcr  of  hie 
oirD,  is  quoted  in  JBsne  of  Sib. 

LoBD  Bbououah  is  aboat  to  iune 
sleveo  "Tract*,  Mathematical  and  Ph;- 
aioal,"  in  one  ml.,  dedisatcd  to  Uie 
Unirerait;  of  Edinbo^h,  of  which  he  ie 
OhauBellor. 

Tba  "  MenHHrs  and  Bemaine  of  Fro- 
feasor  Edvard  Forbta"  are  left  in- 
oomplttelj  prepared  fni  Ihe  pitu,  bj 
the  denth,  on  S2nd  November  lut,  of 
in  friend  and  fellow- Profewor,  George 
Wilson.  Tbe  anthor  of  "Hone  Sub- 
tecine"  is  llkelj  lo  Gniah  it,  and  to 
write  a  biograpbj  of  the  Edinburgh 
Tecbooloiiiitt. 

Mr.  Wilkie  ColiinH's  "  Qo«n  of 
He«ti"  is  a  set  of  dUmonda  out  of  the 
mines  of  "  Household  Words,"  put  on  a 
mw  thread. 

Tlie  MS.  of  an  "  Esaaj  on  Drums," 
gireD  in  to  Profeuor  Dngald  St«<rart, 
in  1786,  by  Henry  (mm  Lord)  Broagh- 
ham,  has  leeentiy  "  Inmed  np." 

"  Household  Words"  ia  to  yield  otbn 
•deetions,  one  in  apicial,  jrom  the 
pen  of  iU  sob-edilor,  W.  H.  WiLU. 

Tbe  "Literary  Gazette"  bus  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  genUemsD, 
who  propose  devotinf;  a  large  oapital  to 

nngementa  are  in  proKiHs  for  eecaring 
the  aenices  of  experienced  nritan  in 
the  mosical,  dramatic,  scienlific,  and 
literary  departments.  AfMr  tbe  1st 
Januaij,  IB60,  (h»  "  Goietta"  will  he 
permanently  enlarged. 


1.1TXEAB.E  HOXBS. 


Hr.  Bookie  baa  oaarly  ready  tm 
poUieatiai  tbe  Keond  nlnnw  of  hit 
Talnable  "  History  of  CiviluatioD."  In 
this  TOlnms,  tbe  mode  of  arrangsaimit 
is  much  soperior  to  that  adopted  in 
the  prerioaa  Tolume. 

Hr.  W.  U.  BniBELi^  tbe  Timti'  car- 
respondeDt,  is  said  to  have  reoeived 
tiam  tb«  Messrs.  Bontledge,  £1,500  for 
hia  Indian  Diary. 

"  CouHiLL  UaoanHE.'' — Itisaaid 
that  the  first  order  giren  Id  tba  printers 
by  the  pablishara  of  the  "  Comhill 
Hagasiue."  was  for  60,000  copies. 

Ub.  Nbwbi  Ami  THE  Adjui  Bkue 
6roVBL~Wa  hear  tliat  Mr.  Newbj 
baa  decided  that  it  is  better,  **  under 
eiisUig  circnmstauces,''  not  to  pnblish 
"AdsmBede,  Junior:  a  Soquel."  We 
see  that  Mr.  Newbf  anumnoes  "  Ho- 
nesty is  tbe  Best  Policy,"  in  two  vote. 

"  Maohii.ijin'8       Uaoaeihe." 

"The  Sea-Di«ma:  an  Idyll,"  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  to  contribute  t«  the 
January  number  of  "  MacmilUn's  Maga- 
zine," and  for  which  he  is  lo  receive 
250  gnioeas,  will  not,  it  is  said,  ezoeed 
100  lines.  2S0  guineas  for  100  lineal 
It  is  something  for  »  penDj.a-liD«r  to 
meditate  on.  For  bis  "  CrandmoUisr'* 
Apology,"  published  m  "  ftice  a  Wtet' 
tbe  Poet  Laureate  received  only  £IOO. 

Mb,  Shilbs,  the  author  of  "The 
Life  of  George  Stepbenaou,"  and  "Self 
Help,"  ia  engaged  in  writing  a  life  of 
James  Watt.  From  hii  position  OD 
tbe  Sonth-Eastem  Bailway,  Ur.  Smiles 
not  onl;  undentanda  tlie  tbeoi?  on 
which  Watt  and  GLapbenson  wcrkcid, 
but  the  practical  part  of  their  lives,  ud 
Ibis  nukes  him  bettor  qualified  to  speak 
on  SDcb  nun  tban  anj  writer  of  tbt 
present  day. 

We  bear  of  a  "  Manchester  Bevisw,' 
about  to  be  started  on  the  plan  of  tbe 
Saturdaj/.  The  editor  iaagsatlsmao 
who  has  had  varied  eiperiencn  in  eco- 
nection  with  the  preaa,  both  of  Uan- 
clieater  and  London;  and  sioong  the 
contributors  mentioned  is  Profaisor 
5cott,  of  Owen's  College,  of  wliicb  inili* 
tation  he  was  formerly  I'rincIpaL 


^pot^  pen. 

LOED  MACAULAY. 

A  BIOOSAP8ICAL  8KBT0B,  AND  1.  OBinCAL  SSTtlCATI. 

At  Holly  Lodge,  Campdeu  Hill,  Kensington,  "  blithe  OliriatiUM  " 
«M  meat  Moid  "  tjte  fati^  graces  of  domeatio  lire,"  and  it  seemel  U 
tkougn  "  tiie  Butlen  eireniDgH  of  the  closing  year  "  had  ovij  corae  to 

"  Bepkir  th«  wilbBr'd  Terdan  of  tin  miii^. 
And  thOB,  to  tmhtT  lift  ud  brighL«  hu, 
Each  Isnpiid  hope  «nd  r»d*d  joy  rtnew.'' 

Lord  Matwulof  bad  been  ill,  but  it  wu  fondly  boped  that  li< 
would  still  and  for  long  continue 

"  To  trim  the  taper  o'er  the  ptgt 
Whtn  hy»  the  miad  of  poet  mi4  of  Mga." 
Bnt  tbe  iroefinl  impotence  of  life  was  destined  4»ly  to  reoeire  a  new 
iUostration.    On  the  SSth  of  Deoembw  he  suddenly  died,  aad  now 
"  The  pliant  mnicln  of  the  Tariotu  ttet, 
The  mien  tbit  give  each  eentciin  ttrangtb  ftud  gnat, 
The  laoefal  Toiee,  the  ejs  that  ipoke  ih*  mlad-^ 

and  in  the  sontli  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey— "that  temple  (rf 
■ilence  and  reconciliation,  where  the  enmilies  of  tnen^  generations 
lie  buried  "  he  already  repose»— beside  the  fatJier  of  Sngtisli  Lite- 
latore, 

"Who  left  hilf-tdd 
The  Btory  of  Cainbiucui  bold ;' 

—bis  life  (but  not  his  life-task)  finished.  The  pen  of  the  historian 
ii  laid  aside,  the  harp  of  the  poet  has  become  tnneleeB,  tie  tongue 
of  the  orator  is  mute,  the  heart-beat  of  the  essayist  is  still,  the 
btain  of  the  Btatesman  is  schemeless  noir,  and  the  glory  of  the 
IsKulntor  is  only  a  memory. 

ChanKefnl  Death  has  snatched  (Vom  earth  a  laree-minded,  widely* 
cnltnicX  sympathetic,  and  noblv-ambitious  ao^,  whose  enereiea 
were  looked  npon  as  far  from  being  spent,  and  whose  peculiar 
poirera  had  giTon  a  singular  interest  to  the  annals  of  onr  conntry, 
and  imparted  a  rich  breadth  and  lumioousnosa  to  the  records  of  tna 
past.  The  conacientious  toil  of  years,  with  all  their  accnmulations 
of  ripe  wisdom  and  ready  apeoi&oality ;  the  results  of  a  muliifarious 
and  almost  omnivorous  course  of  reading  and  study  i  the  brilliant 
combinations  of  a  vividly  pictorial  fancy,  and  the  exquisite  skill 
and  mastery  of  language  which  had  been  aci^nired  by  continued 
SMiduity,  were  all  expectantly  devoted  to  the  prodnction  of  a  work 
in  wltbh  the  new  forma  of  political  life  consequent  on  the  era  of 
the  Commonwealth  miEht  have  been  placed  before  the  reader  with 
p^thic  elaboration  andsnbstanti^  rehabilitation ;  but  the  ^isel  has 
been  striken  f^m  the  artist's  grasp,  and  the  ohiU  <yf  the  grave 
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rMtruna  the  only  hand  which  could  Bcolpture  the  sfJendid  torto 
into  the  semblance  of  the  foregone  reeditiea  of  Time.  It  a  witii  no 
"  fantutic  tanam  "  that  such  a  loss  most  be  mourned,  and  that 
hanger-pinched  Hope  ahonld  fcriere  for  the  sudden  abstraction  of 
that  great  though  inmible  wealth  of  thought,  in  which  for  many  a 
fatore  day  it  trusted  to  rejoice.  The  heart  mutt  thrill  with  pain 
when  euch  a  hereavement  compel*  the  world  to  utter  the  Bolema 
.requiem  of  sorrow. 

We  cannot  do  amiss — eren  thouf;h  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  a 
nation's  grief — by  striving  to  recall,  in  one  continuous  chronicle,  the 
achievements  wmch  the  might  and  potency  of  a  strong  will  and 
endeavour  enabled  Lord  Macaulay  to  accomplish ;  for  we  shall  best 
.pat  to  its  troo  uses  the  present  lesson  of  Death,  if  we  can  cast  the 
lustre  of  his  example  upon  those  who  are  now  and  still 

"  Toiling  o'er  Lift's  stonnj  nudo," 
BO  that  in  the  voyaee  it  lights  no  longer,  his  life  may  be  oommnni- 
oativeof  heart  andhope,  of  encooragement,  and,  if  need  be,  of  warn- 
ing. Thus  only,  as  generations  press  on  generations,  is  the  progreas 
of  homanity  secured,  and  the  KTSve  becomes  a  teacher  of  charities 
and  hopes,  which  the  pulsing  hasto  of  life  raskes  as  too  Aady  to 
forget  or  disbelieve. 

"  To  writo  History  respectably — that  is,  to  abbreviato  despatches 
and  make  extracts  from  speeches,  to  intersperse,  in  doe  proportion, 
epithets  of  praise  and  abhorrence,  to  draw  up  antitheticaT  characters 
m  great  men.  setting  forth  how  many  contradictory  virtues  and 
.Tices  they  united,  and  abouuding  in  witki  and  toithoutt — all  this  is 
very  easy :  but  to  be  a  really  great  historian  is,  perhaps,  the  rarest 
of  mtellectual  distinctions  .  .  .  We  are  acg[uainted  with  no  histoiy 
which  approaches  to  oar  notion  of  what  a  history  ought  to  be — with 
no  history  which  does  not  widely  deport,  either  on  the  right  hand 
or  on  the  left,  from  the  exact  Ime.  ...  A  perfect  historian  moat 
potsesB  an  ima^ation  sufficientlr  powerful  to  make  his  narrative 
affecting  and  picturesque.  Yet  he  must  control  it  so  absolotoly,  as 
to  content  himself  vrith  the  materials  which  he  finds,  and  to  refirain 
from  supplying  deficiencies  by  additions  of  his  own.  He  mnst  be  a 
piofound  and  ingonious  reasoner.  Yet  he  roust  possess  sufficient 
self-command  to  abstain  from  casting  his  Eacta  in  the  mould  of  his 
hypotbeaia."* 

So  wrote  MacBulay,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  when,  aa 
"  Coming  ercnta  cut  thm  ihadaws  befin*," 
his  mind  seems  to  have  became  instinotively  conscioas  of  its  voca- 
tion, and  he  had  began  to  imp  his  wings  for  a  flight  into  that 
transeendant  region  of  endeavour,  in  which  "  such  a  happy  and 
deUcato  combination,  of  qaalities "  is  required,  that  "  those  who 
can  justly  estimato  Us  almost  insuperable  difficulties  will  not  think 
it  strange  that  every  writer  should  have  failed  either  in  the  narra- 
tive or  m  the  speculative  department."  At  that  time  the  lefeol 
.*  Eutorg, "  Edisbaigh  Bcvisv,''  Ujj,  1B3S. 
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eiiitod  in  his  ihooglit  unhampered  bj  the  reali  and  ibe  long  reach 
of  A  life-time  of  onintemuttM  lubonr  appeared  to  lis  before  him, 
rnnned  only  b j  the  glov  of  hope,  and  all  -nndimined  by  Borrow, 
BckDesB,  or  care,  and  not  even  spooked,  mnoh  less  ^oomea,  by  poli< 
tiral  portiaanehipa  and  disappomtmsnti,  official  routine,  and  the 
moltitudinons  fatigaes  of  investigative  FMearch. 

The  glare  of  thii  paper  lay  like  a  lane  of  spew-e  acroes  Maoaulay'a 
life ;  and  the  fact  that — though  it  ia  one  of  hia  moat  brilliant  and 
telliiig  articles — be  has  never  assented  to  its  republication,  may 
enable  us  to  guess  that  he  was  scarcely  wilting,  when  time  had 
mellowed  and  matnred  his  thoughts,  and  experience  had  moderated 
the  seal  of  his  hot  yonth,  to  undergo  the  scriptural  ordeal,  "  With 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again."  Nor 
■hall  we,  at  the  oataet  and  on  the  threshold  of  our  memorial  of  his 
worth  and  greatnesi,  attempt  to  show  how  far  and  how  sadly  ha 
has  departed  from  this  lofty  theory  of  historic  authorship,  nor  bow 
mnch,  by  the  radical  vices  of  his  theory,  the  practical  utility  and 
tiiB  permanent  value  of  hia  noblest  life-labour  has  been  marred 
and  injured.  We  shall  better  messnre  the  issue  of  his  Hfe,  by  first 
ttactng  the  growth  and  uprise  of  his  being,  from  its  early  prime  to 
its  BOEuewhat  prematare  collapse  and  close.  To  this,  therefore,  we 
must  devote  a  orief  space. 

In  the  island  of  L^es — one  of  the  outer  Hebrides — laved  by  the 
Uinch  and  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  peopled  by  a  short,  hardy, 
robost,  Gael ic-speahing  race,  whose  ancestors  were  Celts  and  Scan- 
dinavians, the  forefathers  of  Lord  Mlacanlav  long  dwelt;  and  there, 
fbr  generations,  they  acquired  and  diaplayed  that  irrepressible 
energy  and  combative  indefatigabihty  of  character  which  has  as  yet 
no  name  except  a  qnasi-Latitt  one, — jterfeTvidum  inffenium  Seolorvm. 
In  the  ministry  of  the  Charch  of  Scotluid  his  grandfather  and  uncle 
found  outlet  for  their  enerny  and  scope  for  their  genius,  and  both 
receive  kindly  mention  in  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Tour  in  the  Hebrides." 
He  met  them  at  Inverary,  of  which  the  Bev.  John  Macaulay  was 
then,  1773,  incumbent,  though  he  died  1789,  minister  of  Cardross, 
in  Xhunbartonshire.  Zachary,  sou  of  the  Eev.  John  Macaulav,  born 
1768,  waa  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  West  Indies,  where  ne  waa 
trained  to  commercial  life.  He  subaeqnently  became  a  merchant  in 
Jamaica,  where  he  heard  the  wail  and  saw  the  sorrow  of  slavery, 
and  became  convinced  that  its  entire  abolition  was  a  necessity. 
For  years  he  stroYO  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  negroes  by 
and  during  a  residence  in  Sierra  Leone,  and,  on  his  return  to  the 
mother  conntry,  he  associated  himself  with  Wilberforce,  Clarkson, 
Stephen,  and  others,  in  an  agitation  against  "  the  trade  of  man  in 
man."  He  became  a  member  of  what  has  been  derisively  called 
the  Clapham  Sect,*  and  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Examiner."  He 
married  Mies  Selina  Mills,  a  qnakerees,  the  daughterof  a  bookseller, 
a  popil  of  Miss  Haimah  More,  and  then  a  schoolmistress  ia  Bristol. 
His  sister  hadbeen  married  to  Thomas Babington,  Esq.,  of  Eothley 

*  See  Sr  J.  SUplltn's  paper,  "  The  Clspbsm  Sect."— £<U>..Ae>>-,  Jnlj,  1844. 
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a  Babiiii;taiiUaeaiil»y,wae  bora  SetliOotaW,  1800,  at 
hie  uncle's  reMdenee,  and  bore  hie  uncle's  iwnie  wit^  him  from  ttta 
font  The  Btriet  reliKkniuiess  and  formoliBin  of  the  pwrents  were 
little  adapted  to  the  trainiBe  of  a  troiioaome  and  prvcooiona  boy  of 
•ome  forwardneaa,  and  with  mach  of  the  flexible  triokiiaeu  of 
boyhood.  The^  early  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptniea,  ocmi- 
pMids  of  Calvinutic  tbeolog^,  uid  restrioted  him  to  reli^oms  reading; 
bat  this  (perhaps  too)  riKid  bwning  gare  an  additional  seat  to 


early  edaoation  was  careMly  snperiutended  at  home,  with  suoh 
reemtB  as  to  make  hhn  a  widely-retul  and  well-informed  lad,  before 
be  was  placed,  for  pTeparatiou  for  the  Uaiversity.  under  the  care  of 
a  Mr.  ^-eBtoD,  at  Sherford,  in  Cambridgeahire,  under  whose  tuition 
he  seems  to  have  progressed  favourably,  for  he  "entered"  at  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge,  ia  his  eighteenth  year.  His  career  wm  pre- 
eminently brillianL  He  gained  the  Chauoellor's  gold  medal  in  two 
gncM^eHtve  competitions,— id  1819  for  a  poem  on  "Fompeii,"  and  in 
1821  for  one  on  "  Erenine."    Both  of  these  prod«ctioiHi  hwe  been 

Sablishcd  inacoltectioQof  UaiTersityPrieePoeius,  where  they  hold 
leir  place  worthily  beside  those  of  Heber  aod  £eble.  They  on 
smooth,  flowing,  and  facile,  tinctured  but  not  imbued  with  leanung', 
indicative  of  some  study  of  Pope,  and  considerable  admiratioii  of 
Campbelli  but  not  at  all  gushing  with  energy,  or  flooded  with 
"  brave  tranalunary  things."  About  the  same  time,  however,  he 
made  one  of  those  impoiipaut  tentatives  in  literature  whioli  often 
bear  rich  fruit  By  adopting  Niebuhr's  ballad  theory,  then  od- 
hoekneyed,  that  the  early  history  of  Rome  had  been  oonstruoted 
-out  of  pre-bistoric  legendary  poems,  he  set  himself  to  reproduoe 
suoh  sembluiees  of  these  baUads  as  might  oflbrd  at  once  delight  to 
the  fancy  and  ground  of  eiperimeut  to  the  reason.  These  and  other 
early  contributions  were  first  published  in  an  almost  forgotten 
maeaitine — "  The  Etonian," — edited  by  W.  M.  Praed  and  the  Ber. 
J.  Moultrie,  and  in  Chnrlee  Enigbts-  "  Quarterly  Magazine,"  a 
defunct  periodical,  in  the  five  volumes  of  which  there  are  many 
unforgetable  things.  In  1821  he  gained  the  second  Craven  soholar- 
ehip,  graduated  B.A.  in  18S2,  and  M.A.  in  1826.  Though.  throoKh 
distaste  of  and  deScienoy  in  mathematics,  he  did  not  compete  fer 
honoon,  be  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  i  and,  having  pre- 
viously entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  lun.  he  was  called  to  the  Bar, 
1826,  almost  immediately  after  taking  his  masterslm)  in  arts,  and 
thw  he  chose,  we  believe,  the  Northern  Circuit  for  the  scene  of  hia 
practice.  During  this  time  he  was  an  active,  promising,  and  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Union  Debating  Socie^wbere  his  atoaies 
in  oratory  found  inducement  and  endorsement.  HisfiiatpuUiopnb- 
li^ed  speech,  one  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  WM  delivered 
in  1824,  and  was  noticed  with  praise  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Eeriew." 
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Bnk^  du  iDdnoad  Imn  to  nmke  hii  fint  b«U  mmtt  ia  Ut«ntwei 
bf  fonrardinc  to  JeffVej  his  paper  od  Uitton,  whiui  appeared  in 
tM  renow^  W%  joornal  in  Ajwnst,  lt:t26. 

The  ACTite  editor  of  the  "blue  ana  yellow"  aaw  at  cttce  the  mark 
Md  likelihood  of  the  new  Bdrentonir.  asd  faavtened  to  semira  hii 
•d|BTaac7.  T'**  ■^''>  °f  i^oe  of  the  pareat  and  moit  Maloni  of  Scotch, 
Whigs,  hinaelf  a  literarj  man.  aod  nieldinx  ia  sotDs  measare  itae 
JidtWDce  of  his  eeet;  the  &TouritiB  nepbew  of  an  U.P.  of  some 
rtttding ;  FeUow  of  the  Uiu*enity,  and  a  barritter,  a  popular 
Uoionitt,  a  praetiaed  writer,  and  a  riiioi;  man. — who  could  nexlect  F 
Csrtnolf  not  JelFrey,  ataucfa  a  time,  when  all  forces  were  muater- 
tag  hr  the  eHectnation  of  that  ffreat  reform  in  Furliament  which 
«H  iluatir  thsreafter  (ls32)  oonsBKmated.  This  pa{»er,  thoogb 
ii)  aatboF  has  nnee  more  than  half  retracted  it,  hy  iti  brilliaocy  and 
power,  the  bappj  fignrativenees  and  the  gorgeooa  drapery  of  it* 
angiuf^  the  cnriona  compotiitenee*  and  well-baiaaeed  melody  of 
iu  phnaeology,  crowded  with  literary  allotioii,  and  graphicty  tcrip- 
^ni,  and  the  grand  Uillonie  swell  and  sweep  of  it«  aricnmont, 
m^  the  public  ear  immediately,  and  gave  him  a  stand-place  at 
Ota  among  the  meo  of  note  in  his  pwty  and  in  literature.  It 
Mboed  orer  the  Atlantit^  whose  waves,  nest  year,  brought  back 
Hut  aiwoi6ceiit  thoDKh  tectarian  connter^production  irota  the  pen 
tt  W.  S.  Channinff,  "  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of 
Ida  Hikon,"  wiui  which  it  must  now  always  stand  in  coapariaon. 
In  the  moorland  solitade  of  Craigenpnttock  it  strmik  Carlyle ;  and 
Bobert  Hall,  St  the^feof  60,  is  said  to  hare  stadied  Italian,  thongh 
neked  by  oOBtinnal  pain  the  while,  that  he  miehi  be  able  to  raid 
fe"I}iniM  Come<^,"  and  so  Batisfy  himself  of  the  justice  of  the 
watrastrre  rwwtllpl  Uaeattlay  had  therein  instituted  between  Dante 
«BdMikOTi. 

For  a  time  he  endured  "the  law's  delay"  to  sItv  promotioi^— 
bltiiw'  between  ■  literary  and  a  pcJitical  life — nnable  bo  determine 
fviilher,  uLcioua  topnnue  and  enjoy  both.  Besides  continuing  to 
^Pftj  thoaa  dashing  and  glowing,  rhetorical  and  ornate,  fall- 
vnmed  and  potent  "  essays,"  on  which  for  a  lon^  Idine  his  repn- 
ttttm  reat«d,  be  attempted  to  writa  leading  articles  for  the 
Uanuag  Ckttutide;  bnt  in  this  he  was  generally  esteemed  onsuc- 
esMfiil.  aa  Ete  had  neither  the  tact,  the  facility,  nor  tbft  lightnaes  of 
Wisaii  reqniaite  for  the  daily  prodnctina  of  rea<table  matter  on  the 
Uaipwary  aSiurs  wliioh  interest  the  age.  I^a  int«Dae  and  paina- 
tiiiBg  (Jaboration  with  which  he  composed  was  not  suited  to  th« 
nady  aad  rupid  readiag  which  newspapers  reoeive.  nor  could  they 
ha  pivduwd  with  aafficient  haste  and  immediate  a^ropriateuess.— 
nsmi^ht  almaat  say,  imj«oriaation.  He  apparently  devoted  as 
■■ach  ttne  to  the  preparation  of  one  of  his  papers  for  the  "  £din- 
bar^  Beviaw,"  aa  ffltakespeare  or  Massinger  reqnired  for  the  pro> 
miwB  of  a  Dew  ibxBa.  Yet  he  could  daah.  off  metry  and  atinging 
■Vaifaa  sad  iamx-ittprit,  lightseroB  and  netttev  enough  to  be  mis- 
wen  for  Moon's.  mbI  of  such  merit  aa  to  6aA  admiaaian  to  the 
nJDmaa  of  tfav  2tMcs;  and  fiimiahed  faabionaUa  rbyma  fiar  th« 
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popnlar  Arnini^U  of  die  day.  A  splendid  end  deep-rooted  utiole  on 
Machinvelli  (Uoroh,  1S27) ;  the  paper  oa  Hutory  (Maj,  1828), 
from  which  we  bare  alreadv  quoted,  and  the  digeriminBtiiig  and 
keenly  critical eatiinate of  HallaraB  "ConHtitiitional  History"  (Sept. 
1S28),  oocupied  the  leisure  he  was  ahle  to  afford  from  dte  duties  of 
a  CommiBSioner  in  Bankmptcy,  to  which  hie  parfy  had  recently 
elevated  him.  A  paper  of  his  on  the  hallot  ottractM  the  notice  of 
Ijord  Lanadowne,  who  immediately  singled  oat  tlie  writer  for  patroa- 
ace,  and  introdnced  him,  at  the  new  election  consequent  on  the  death 
ot  George  IV.  (1830),  into  Parliament  as  member  for  the  ancient 
borough  of  Calne,  in  Will«hire,  near  which  in  hia  Lordship's  reeidence 
— Bowood  Park.  The  seat  was  then,  as  now,  virtoatly  in  the  gill  of 
the  Marqais,  and  it  was  in  recognition  of  this  aerrice  on  the  thr^hold 
of  his  public  career  that  Macaulay  (1854)  dedicated  his  own  rcriacd 
edition  of  his  speeches  to  the  noble  lord,  whose  motto  is,  "  Virtute 
non  verbii,"  By  worth,  not  words.  He  took  a  specially  pro- 
minent' part  in  the  debates  on  parliamentary  reform,  and,  though 
elaborate,  print-like,  pointed,  and  prim,  his  speeches  were  clerer 
and  taking,— full  of  life,  merit,  and  dash.  He  was  nominated  by 
the  then  -newly  enfranchised  boroagh  of  Leeds,  though  con- 
nected with  it  neither  by  personal  nor  political  interest,  and 
throngb  mere  admiration  of  nis  earnest  advocacy  of  reform,  and 
carri^  into  the  new  House  of  Commons  (1833)  triumphantly  as  tbeir 
repreeentatire.  He  was  almost  immediately  chosen  secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  both  astonished  and  displeased  his  radical 
constituents  by  accepting  an  appointment  as  legal  adviser  to  the 
Supreme  Cooncil  of  India,  with  a  salary  of  "  ten  thousand  a  year." 
It  has  been  frankly  avowed  that  the  chief  inducement  to  the  proposal 
and  acceptance  ol  this  appointment  was  the  securing  of  a  competency 
such  as  would  enable  him  to  devote  his  afler  years  to  labours  of 
CTeater  moment  for  his  party  and  mankind.  He  was  exempted  from 
sit  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  had  four  asiistants  allotted 
to  him,  and  the  special  duty  with  which  he  was  charged  was  to  pre- 
pare a  penal  code  for  India.  He  took  out  with  him  an  immense  and 
admirably  selected  library,  with  which  he  almost  continually  occupied 
himself,  prudently  husbanding  not  only  his  time  but  his  resources ; 
he  saw  little  company,  and  interchanged  few  hospitohties.  Many  of 
his  best  essays,  e.g.,  theme  on  WiUiam  Pitt.  1834;  Mackintosh. 
1835  i  Bacon,  1837 ;  Sir  William  Temple,  1838 ;  were  forwarded 
from  Calcntta.  "nie  labour  he  went  to  perform  he  accomplished ; 
on  his  return  to  England,  1838,  his  Indian  Penal  Code  was  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  great  and  important  work,  but  it  is  regarded  as 
cumbrous  and  impracticable — a  monument  of  industiy  and  talent 
misapphed,  because  no  other  feasible  plan  appeared  so  likely  to  saTa 
a  migntv  mind  from  duly  drudgery  toi  daily  bread.  It  has  never 
gained  legal  enactment  or  practical  embodiment.  Indeed,  tJie 
mttemnt  to  carry  into  effect  some  of  its  provisions  tended  greatly  to 
the  infuriation  of  the  people,  which  resulted  in  the  late  serious  mutiny 
in  our  Eastern  empire.  Hnch  of  the  pith  and  value  of  this  code 
(anchasitis)  is  due,  we  believe,  to  a  Mr.  Cameron,  Macaulay 's  im- 
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mediato  Babordinate  in  office,  whom  he  ultimately  saw  wdl  oared- 
for. 

Daring  Maeaiilay'B  homeward  Toyage,  hii  father  died  (1838) ;  hii 
merits  and  goodness  have  iince  benn  honoured  W  the  erection  of  a 
monnment  to  hia  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  event 
nddened  his  home-coming,  though  it  left  him  more  at  liberty  to 
pnnae  hia  own  literary  inclinations,  unhampered  by  his  father's 
nniiety  to  gee  him  a  alatcsman. 

"  He  went  to  India  for  fortune,  and  came  back  to  England  for 
&me."  At  the  time  of  hia  appointment  he  was  called  "  Inclfey  Tom." 
"Did  he  not,"  paid  Bichard  Lalor  Sheil,  "make  four  speeches  on 
the  B«form  Bill,  and  get  £10.000  a  yeorP"  The  truth  of  the  desig- 
nation may  be  questioned.  Il  is  almost  certain  that  he  brought  home 
with  him  the  seeds  of  impaired  health,  and  of  that  chronic  con^h 
from  which  in  bis  latter  years  he  suffered  so  much ;  and  it  is  quite 
evident  that  in  unhinging  himself  from  his  party,  and  casting  him- 
•elf  aloof  from  the  aciivitiea  of  political  life, — during  the  best  years 
of  hia  manhood,  and  while  the  sharp  contests  of  differing  admiuis- 
tntions  were  elaborating,  and  adapting  the  forms  of  government  to 
the  new  conditions  of  affain — he  nrtoally  renounced  all  obsnce  and 
hope  of  attaining  the  highest  honours  of  statesmanship,  or  the  most 
remunerative  and  substantial  offices  in  the  ministry.  It  is  gnit« 
tme,  nay  it  is  highh'  probable,  that  he  may  have  now  reached  the 
conclusion  that  books  and  study  vere  more  congenial  to  him  than 
the  rontine  of  office,  and  the  transidkt  glories  of  oratory  ;  or  felt 
within  himself  the  throbbings  of  an  ambition  to  be  more  than  the 
mere  occupant  of  place  or  eipectact  of  pension.  Indeed,  we  fancy 
that  he  had  accurately  observed  the  intractable  nature  of  his  own 
mind,  which  fructified  profusely  in  the  study,  but  withered  in  St. 
Stephen's. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  tear  away  ambition  from  the  heart; 
and  the  excitement  of  public  life  is  so  pungent  and  peculiar,  that  it 
il  akin  to  an  impossibility  to  relinqnisn,  much  less  to  abandon  it. 
He  still  seems  to  have  believed  it  possible  to  act  a  part  in  states- 
manship, and  yet  not  to  "snSer  political  avocations  so  entirely  to 
engross  him,  bb  to  leave  bim  no  leisure  for  literature  and  philo- 
»phy."  There  was  peculiar  fitness  in  the  constituency  of  Edin- 
btvgh — to  the  power  and  popularity  of  whose  Sevigie  he  had 
Dontribnted  so  mach — returning  him  triamphanttv,  and  all  but 
expenselessly,  as  their  representative,  shortly  after  his  return 
(1839).  He  was  appointed  Secretary  at  War  m  the  renewed  Mel- 
bourne ministry  of  that  year,  and  went  out  with  his  party,  when 
oiitt«d  hj  Sir  E.  Peel,  in  1S4I.  In  1642,  he  pubh-hed  those 
midly  picturesque  and  pregnant  glimpses  of  antique  Koman  life, 
"  The  I^ya  of  Ancient  Bome,"  which  prove  bow  suggestive,  fecund, 
forceful,  and  ripe,  were  the  energies  out  of  which  they  flowed,  and 
how  muoh  he  sympathized  with  the  spirit  which  animated  the  old 
Bomans,  and  the  bravery  which  glowed  on  the  banks  of  "the  tawny 
Tiber."  The  dates  of  his  several  essays  show  that  during  these 
yean  of  offloe  his  efforts. were  nnrelaxing  in  adding  to  the  glory  of 
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niiuBtWi  ^te  unl-siBecwe  of  pHmaster  to  ttie  Foroea. 
ttii*  time  the  ^ti-Uajraooth  Endowmeub  ariUtion  h*d  begun  to 
be  waged  witk  sosae  seal,  if  not  furj ;  «nd  Mr.  Maeanlay  had  (he 
btmMty  (hifl  (q>poiWDt«  oall^  it  Umaritv)  to  maintain — in  oppo- 
sition to  what  he  designated  "  tte  bray  of  Exeter  Hall "— the  opinion 
he  wa»  well  known  to  entertaui,  that  religiow  difierenoea  ought  not 
to  entail  civil  disabilitiea ;  and  thua  won  for  himself  the  enmity  of 
tlM  ihabby  sectarianism,  so  much  abounding  in  Edinburgh,  which, 
while  it  awallows  government  money  for  ita  own  deuominatjonal 

Slorification,  with  tbe  qnencbleaa  greed  of  the  dauKhtere  of  tbe 
oraeleeeh,  would  try  to  wring  proselytes  out  of  the  Church  of 
Bone,  by  closing  the  exchequer  to  the  claims  of  thoir  Catholic  fel- 
low-subjeets  to  eduoation  equally  with  tJiemselvea,  With  a  petty 
malignity,  of  which  "the  remone  of  ages"  cannot  vhoilji  wif« 
away  tlte  atain,  a  mob  of  zealots  banded  tbemaelTeB  together  to 
thmst  him  from  bis  seat,  when  in  184?  the  election  of  a  new  jwr- 
liament  becune  neoaaaarv.  It  is  true — and  a  hopeful  and  pleasing 
fact  it  ia— that  Edinburgh  redeemed  itself  somewhat  from  this  dia< 
grace,  and  had  the  finger  of  acorn  withdrawn  b^  subsequently 
reelecting  bim — though  he,  strong  in  the  integrity  of  a  man^ 
nntore,  held  himself  coldly  and  silently  a[Htft  tul  Qt»  reparation, 
wbjob  indicated  repentance,  was  offered — in  1853.  But  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  t^e  remoTal  of  the  burden  of  abame  vrnt  due  to 
the  sects,  and  was  not  munly  ejected  by  the  knitting  together  of 
many  who  loi^ied  to  show  that  they  bad  really  no  intentiMi,  partt 
or  lot,  in  this  jir^niedltated  political  BssaasiDation. 

Everywhere  the  palliatives  of  considerate  notice  were  applied  to 
Q»  heart-wounded  ex-M.P. ;  and  be  had  a  splendid  FevaBge  on  the 
booting  and  hooded  owls  of  1847,  when  in  1848  he  placed  before 
the  pnblic—but  not  as  M.P.  for  Edinburgh^tbe  two  Brat  volumes 
of  "The  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  James  the 
Second,"  awork  which,  within  sis  months,  went  through  five  editions, 
amonntm^inall  to  18,000  copies,  in  this  country,  whUe  innomerahlo 
reproductions  of  its  contents,  in  all  forma  and  at  almost  every  prine, 
were  aown  broadcast  thronghout  America.  Fame  sun|^  descants  of 
iqiprobation  of  it  everywhere ;  the  chorus  was  universal ;  nsni. 
soarcelj  a  pen  was  raised  but  to  pour  out  nature  at  the  manner  in 
wbiob  tbe  attempt  to  widen  and  deepen  the  channel  of  biatoaie 
truth,  as  well  as  to  puri^  tbe  waters  uiat  sw^t  along  it,  had  been 
made.  And  though  a  soberer  estimate  ma^  now  be  formed,  amd  bill* 
of  indictment  upon  several  points  have  since  been  filed  against'  tho 
author,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  modem  work  in  which  tbe 
■ttHes  of  information  are  so  gigantic,  the  several  parts  so  ^ell 
anranged,  their  graeral  teachings  ao  pleasingly  and  aecumtely 
biovght  ant,  asd  in  which  the  patriotism  and  the  rhetoric  are  so- 
pure  and  indubitable, 
^the  stn^nts  of  the  Hoivernty  of  Qlasgov,  wtlb  t&e  g«Den»» 


liUMgaTttl  AddreHt  wbioh  equslH  Cicero's  noblest  «fforM 
m  easicMMneaf ,  brilliajio j,  qitrkl«,  and  exo^  them  in  kcopa,  iwcm, 
paaoenr,  and  coButrehansivenew.  In  tiua  tpeecli,  too,  be  quleuT 
lebtiked  dus  Aati-UayDootlutes,  b;^giTin0>){raBdpanor&iiucskeb:a 
of  Um  three  oentuiies  of  time  whioh  kad  interveaed  between  the 
koBT  when  Fope  Kicholu  affixed  iua  seal  to  the  initnuneat  which 
called  that  college  iato  ezisteDoe,  and  spoke  of  Uie  atabiliW  of  oar 
naCioaal  inatitatioos  a»  suoh,  that  thev  would  "  still  atano  august 
and  immoveable,  while  djua^ies  and  oburebes  are  lying  in  heape  of 
mine  around  xa," 

la  that  aame  year  (1849)  he  was  chosen  a  benoher  of  Lincnln's 
Idb  ;  boDourad  with  LLJ>.  by  bis  DniTersity ;  and  elected  Fro- 
CtMtv  of  Ancient  Htf'tcary  in  the  Uoyal  AiMuiem7.  In  1863,  as  we 
haie  already  noted,  repentant  Sdiaburflh  doffed  her  "  sackcloth " 
aad  broahed  away  her  "ashes,"  and  recalled  their  former  hauchty, 
hontat,  and  magnatiimoua  repreaentative  to  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commona ;  and  io  the  autumn  of  that  year  be  dcliTered  there  a 
Most  i'9e«tire  oration,  which  c^mfessedly  paved  the  way  for  the 
Aherdeen-Knseell- Palmers  ton  coalition,  which  waa  formed  at  the 
ekne  of  that  year.  In  1853.  the  King  of  Pnusia  conferred  oa  him 
the  Order  of  'M,erH  of  that  nation ;  and  on  the  demise  of  Professcr 
John  Wilson,  in  \85i,  he  was  dtoBva  President  of  the  Philosophical 
loatitntion  of  Edinburgh — of  which  association  he  was  always  a 
Kberal  patioa,  and  to  i^iich  he  was  in  many  reapeota  a  bene&ctor ; 
ia  that  same  year  too  he  issued  a  revised  edition  of  twenty-nine  of 
his  most  elaborate  speeches — of  wbidt  his  inaugural  address,  at 
the  Fbiilo«<^)hicaJ  Institution  of  Sdinburgh,  forms  one. 

X  lapse  of  seven  years,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  passed  in 
notoved  retirement  from  pobtical  lile  smd  strife — for  many  consti- 
tWBciee  would  gladly  have  reponed  the  brilliant  historian,  the 
aarrcUous  esaayist,  and  the  choice  orator,  on  the  benches  of  the 
HooM)  of  Conunons — enabled  him  to  produee  two  other  volumes  of 
that  History  which  had  filled  the  world  with  admiration  by  its  har- 
.  BMiiaaa  and  persfHcnooi  blending  of  minute,  vaiied,  and  important 
■aleriahi  and  details,  with  warmth  of  fancy,  sequence  of  reasonins, 
and  Ti^roKB  reproductivity  of  imagination.  These  Mfeie  mn^ 
■ere  nfptrmiitj  reviewed,  more  carefuUy  studied,  more  closely  and 
&st)dMiMly  euuiaed,  and  more  thoroughly  as  well  as  more  perse- 
veraigly  anbiaittod  to  the  miorosoopio  inqmsitiveneas  of  professional 
enties ;  more  sharply  oeosured ;  more  lustily  decried,  and  yet  more 
wiMy  areuUted  and  more  enthusiastically  read,  discussed,  and 
■irvdled  at  Ajod  w«  are  told  that  a  cheque  for  £20,000  at  one 
Mae  gave  him  the  most  unmiatakabla  evideojee  of  the  Buepesa  of 


In  Pfhf  Vry,  1866^  Ur.  Macaulay  resigned  the  tmst  I'^Kued  ia 
Ua  sa  aambes  for  £diuburah  to  the  nands-  of  its  dooors,  and 
fa«a«lly  uoMtatai  his  wi^drawal  fhim  the  peiiloBS  vortex  of  > 
"""  ..-    .  .       .      .  n  td  doTote  sBch  impaired 
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im  to  the  huh 
B  had  been,  dnring  many  years,  sedulonBly  preparin;; 
himself.  From  this  he  only  oi^B«ioiially  tamed  aside  to  contribato 
a  few  pleuinc.  uaefiil,  and  admirable  contributions,  e.  a.,  Atterbnry, 
Banyan,  Gold^mitl),  Johnson,  Pitt,  &o.  to  the  "Encyclopedia 
Britannica."  On  10th  Sept.,  1857,  a  royal  patent,  eleratinn  him  to 
the  peerage  of  the  United  Einsdom,  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Ma«aalay  of  Bothwell,  was  issaeii,  and  the  nation  not  unwillingly 
recognized  the  appropriateness  of  thus  rounding  off  an  ilinBtriona 
career  with  the  Highest  distinction  conferable  on  one  irho  had  ao 
well  won  it,  by  many  and  valuable  political  and  Utenur  BcrriceB. 

His  Indian  residence,  political  dieappointment,  and  the  intenae 
sedentary  labonr  of  literair  research,  combined  with  the  effects  of 
some  of  those  vieissitudes  m>m  vhich  human  life  is  seldom  entirdy 
exempt,  had  brought  him  within  very  cloae  view  of  the  grave,  ia 
1852.  The  circulation  of  his  blood  was  then  extremely  laognid,  and 
organic  disease  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  the  tiseuee  of  Uie 
heart:  but  a  chronic  cough,  from  which  he  suffered  much,  annoyed 
and  distressed  tiim  most,  as  it  interrupted  him  both  in  public  and 
in  private  speech.  From  a  paroxysm  of  this  congh,  which  seized 
him  unexpectedly,  he  expired,  Dec.  28th,  1869,  with  no  one  to  see 
his  last  moments,  or  to  catoh  his  latest  whispers.  His  sister,  Lady 
Charles  Trevelyan,  had  been  with  him  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  had  left  him  in  little  worse  than  his  ordinary  health  at  four 
o'clock  p.u.,  and  on  her  return,  at  eight,  having  been  suddenly  called 
to  see  him,  she  beheld  him  in  his  chair— dead.  The  throbbing  brun 
was  idle,  and  the  vital  heart-beat  was  still.  The  sad  event  only  be- 
came known  late  in  the  succeeding  day,  and  few  heard  of  his  demise 
without  an  effort  at  disbehef.  He  had  little  more  than  entered  his 
sixtieth  year;  and  he  had  so  much  to  tell  that  all  men  longed  to  hew  1 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task,  here  and  now,  to  ostimato  and  charac- 
terize fairly  the  several  efforts — poetical,  oratorical,  critical,  politi- 
cal, and  historical — on  which  his  name  and  fame  roust  now  rest. 
He  was  exceedingly  chary  of  republication,  especially  of  his  earlier 
and  apprentice  papers.  From  the  Etonian  and  Knigftt'a  Qaarttrly 
Magazine  he  has  redeemed  only  one  or  two  stray  gems  ;  Irom  the 
Edinburgh  Reeiea  he  has  hardly  rescued  any  of  his  moat  vigorous 
and  effective  political  papers — he  expressly  withdrew  those  on  the 
Utilitarian  Philosophy — and  from  the  daily  press  he  has  not  re- 
called and  acknowledged  aught  save  a  few  of  those  perplexing 
puzsles  of  oratory  which  men  scarcely  know  whether  to  recognizo 
as  essays  in  disguise,  or  harangues  of  such  peculiar  and  dehcate 
elaboration  as  to  lose  their  very  nature  by  becoming  political  trea- 
tises, historical  pamphlets,  or  moral  and  literary  disquisitions.  His 
own  ae^ction  of  "  Essstb,"  and  the  edition  of  his  Speeches,  whidi 
was  "  revised  by  himself,"  must  always  be  held  as  authentic,  ud  as 
forming  a  portion  of  his  "  Works."  His  literary  contributions  to  the 
Snf^cMveJid— which  may  most  probably  be  soon  separately  repub- 
lished—oearing,  as  they  do,  his  name  in  the  publishers'  lists,  mnst 
likewise  be  deemed  p«rt  and  parcel  of  Uieae  produdioiia  of  his  of 
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vhidi  tite  eritio  alunild  talce  ftoeonut.  Hia  "Butorr,"  bo  far  m  it  ii 
■dTMioed,  Mid  tree  from  editoriid  ■aperrinon,  and  mt  "  Lays,"  wjU 
•Ira  form  itema — large,  Taluable,  and  diffienlt  to  adjadioat«  upon — 
for  tha  formatioD  of  a  jodKineiit.  But  it  in  obrioiu  that  no  final 
decision  can  be  arriTed  at  yet — the  pnlaatiDiu  of  Borrow  are  too 
recent  to  leave  tlie  rea«on  imaffected.  Some  approximation  to  an 
honest  critieiam  may,  however,  be  made,  and,  indeed,  aeems  need- 
ful ;  for  the  interest  felt  in  the  anthor's  personal,  political,  and 
Uteruy  poaition  is  ao  great,  as  to  occasion  on  all  hands  inqniriei 
■Dch  aa  cannot  be  fittingly  answered  except  by  aome  endeavour  to 
look — tboogh  it  should  be  even  through  tears — at  the  achievements 
of  ibe  man  whose  demise  has  occasioned  a  grief  so  wide-felfr  and  so 
serions.    And  tiiia  we  shall  brisfiy  yet  deferentially  essay. 

Br  uniform  and  nniveraal  consent  he  has  been  descnVd  aa 
Idndlv,  loveable,  and  frank  in  ordinary  intercourse ;  as  highly 
giftea  with  the  power  of  fascinating  and  mforming  in  conversation; 
as  ready  in  alms-deeds,  and  studionslv  soUcitoaa  of  befriending  hia 
less  fortunate  co-members  of  the  republic  of  letters.  In  etatcsman- 
ship  he  was  a  sincere,  if  not  an  earnest,  well-wiaher  to  public  liberty 
— fearless  in  the  advocacy  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  rights  of  the 
people,  though  possessing  but  little  fellow-feeling  with  the  crowd. 
His  name  is  otsociated  with  several  political  ameliorations,  but 
epRSOciated  with  none.  He  was  osefbl  to  his  pextj,  and  yet  never 
rose  to  high  office  in  ite  ranks — though  this  may  have  resulted 
ttom  his  greater  devotion  to  literature  than  to  politics.  Though  a 
profonnd  theoretical  legist,  he  seems  to  hare  failed  in  the  cmcial 
aepu*tment  of  practio^  legislation.  His  learning  was  vast,  yet 
neither  ponderous  nor  heterogeneous;  his  vivid  fancy  interpenetrated 
it  all  wjlh  hfe,  and  the  activity  of  his  associative  facolties  made  it 
all  nubservient  alike  to  the  wants  of  the  moment  or  the  labour  of 
years.  The  treasures  of  his  mind  were  almost  suinlese,  yet  he 
could  remember  and  use  at  once  the  most  trivial  or  the  most  im- 
portant item  of  them  all.  The  sceptre  of  his  memorv  seemed  to  be 
an  all-compelling  wand,  which  no  slave-thought  could,  either  escape 
or  disobey.  He  held  them,  each  and  all,  in  the  subordination  of 
perspective ;  and  suffered  none  to  balk  too  largely  or  to  loom  in  haze. 

The  consummate  artistic  skill  and  graphic  imaginativeness,  the 
vivid  vigour,  apposite  piotureaqueness,  and  antique  simplicity  of 
phraae  displayea  in  hia  poems  ;  the  age-moulded  ornamentation 
with  which  they  are  encrusted;  the  masculine  force  and  majesty 
ot  the  thoughts  contrasted  with  the  aerere  aimplioitv  of  the  style, 
and  the  chastely  chosen  terms  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  old  Boman 
life  is  uttered  and  embalmed,  make  them  extraordinary  produc- 
tions in  thcmaelres ;  but  they  become  more  strikingly  so  when  con- 
sidered as  repoetisations  from  mere  hiatorio  hints— as  glimpses  of 
the  Ufe  of  the  past,  caught  through  a  mere  chink  bv  a  seer  but  not 
an  onlooker — aa  readings  of  the  under-writing  of  tne  palimpsest  of 

His  oratory  is  less  fluent  than  affluent.  His  speeches  instniot 
ntiier  than  more  i  impTMS  ratJiei  than  eonnnoe  i  sparide,  and  glow, 


Mid  ofltoiyak  aon  thui  thsy  {MOOmI*.  AdaunUa  U  frMtgiiiiirt, 
Itwidlr  TMMOtwi  umI  riietorieallf  a^wiod,  tiu^  Uck  o&lj  the 
aWidonmeataBd&etuy  wliic&fluheB  thaelecfarioi^oftwatorj  froa 
bMrt  to  heart.  Titer  wBled  bat  did  not  dedda ;  Uuy  were  bor- 
niahed,  bat  tbej- did  Dot  born;  they  were  proHfie  u  faitff  awl  pov^ . 
bot  BOt  in  effect ;  yet  there  was  a  atateaque  gnaiear  and  BttRtotiv»- 
iMe»  ID  hJB  manner  whieh  oontroUed  reapect,  and  oftc*  iKunpaUsd 
aM^nieseenee.  He  wanted  the  flexible  gnee,  the  ready  energy, 
whioh  commiuiicate  life,  from  moment  to  moment,  to  the  marrelfln* 
outflow  of  thought  to  which  a  real  orator  sirea  nEtenmoa.  In 
hia  oratJOB*  he  neelect«d  his  awn  asiom,  "  7%b  mathMr  tongue  o£ 
thepaiaiona  ia  the  beet  style." 

His  cBaaya  may  for  the  moat  part  be  raitarded  aa  alietchea  and 
preliminBTy  prenuvtiona  for  his  hiBtory>~u  eapermwots  on  and 
tentatiTeB  of  puoUe  taste — aa  foreahadowinga  and  paoneera  of  thxb 
work  which  ultimately  beeame  "  the  buamcaa  a*d  the  pteMore  of 
hi*  hfe."  Thfy  are  remorbable  fi>T  fallDMS,  iuggcatiTeneaa,  epi- 
grammatio  ptqoanej,  deliberate  and  artiatio  grouping  and  pietorialitj 
— an  objectiTe  andimpreaalTe  power  of  coeweta  repreeeataljou,  aod 
a  petfeet  profnmon  of  aJInaiTe  illnatration  and  inaioaated  Ihoof^tt. 
The  lanKDOge  is  choice^  well  polirited,  es^wntd^  arranged,  mMu- 
iKted  ana  attuned  to  the  rery  thought  with  which  it  o»«p«ratea, 
and  from  whieh  it  takee  its  form;  aad  yet  tfaeae  eeaajH  are  much, 
more  narrative  than  refleebve,  aod  tell  more  thwa  tliey  define  or 
oritieiza.  £it«i)dinK  as  Aey  do  over  twenty  yeaia,  they  show,  if 
read  aright,  the  gradoal  ripening  of  the  anthor'a  pAwera,  and  enable 
us  to  obsarve  tl^  proeeasea  by  whitit  the  hialorian  waa  Bortured 
and  trained. 

It  isintbia  latter  cfaaraeter  that  he  has  aimed  higbeat  and  a^iered 
moat, — indeed,  acquired  a  popularity  and  fame  more  eitCMtve  and 
trve  than  most  authors  of  our  day,  and  stuned  the  unehaltengeabl* 
admiration  of  all  readers,  whether  frieutu  or  foea  of  the  opinioBS  he 
expreeaes,  and  eeponaes.  The  rreahoess  and  vigour,  ''  <  ' 
-■"'■    ■'           '         '"I-           >        w&dil 
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.  _ . .  .  id  praiseworthy.  He 
QDDiuo  to  have  isutatcd  the  eagaeioBa  aeketaveaeae  of  Tfan^didea 
more  than  the  aketohy  garrnbty  of  Herodotai  or  the  ronMutioism  of 
Xenophon :  and  to  have  reUshed  the  stdUbl  delinsatiTMiesa  of  Taaitoi 
more  than  the  panraUeteeriM  olevMneea  of  Salluet,  or  the  exuberaai 
imi^nativeneKs  oiLiry.  Without  the  taU,  terse,  pasaiaakes  lope 
of  Hume,  the  austere  atraitBeas  and  o)oe»-«y«d  aecnraey  of  Sobers 
SOB,  the  tar-rathonnuK  philosophv  of  Oiote,  the  ju^ie-lihe  imn^ 
tiaUty  and  <iui«tade  of  llill ;  tl^  (reniied  earneetneea  and  OBe-aiaad- 
neaa  of  Carlyle;  the  primdigntTof  Hilroan;  the  legal  acwneti  and 
keenczitiealfttculi^ofHaUam;  theaaffnMvereligiouMeaaaf  Anudd; 
avtheexotielnxn]i«oceaBdp«nde«rof  Gibben, — hahastonMBhof 
t^  true  hiaterie  inatia«ti  taet,  enlture,  lympathy,  and  atadioaaBeaSr 
as  to  have  a  full  right  to  be  numbered  among  the  greateat  of  Iha 
wooers  of  Clio. 
Itistne^aeOwlyle  iMortt,  tfci*  "iHstoy  is  the  mmbo»  of  in- 
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wuneraltle  biographiM ; "  bat  we  do  not  tbink  that  Mu»a]&)[  u 
Tigbt  in  aawttiiig  that  "  facta  are  tbe  drott  of  hietorj."  We  tbink 
he  is  far  more  accurate  when  be  eayi,  "  Tbe  draraBtiat  oreatei,  tbe 
butorian  ditpowt,"  and  we  perfectly  cMsincide  witb  the  opinion  that 
"  bistorj,  at  least  in  its  state  of  ideal  perfeotJOD,  is  a  compound  of 
poetry  and  philosophy,"  though  we  Bee  the  danger  that  opens  before 
the  writer  who  adopts  thia  view; — on  the  one  hand,  he  may  constroe 
it  into  fiction,  on  the  other,  into  theory.  We  certainly  believe  that 
biatory  Toay — nay,  ought, — to  be  "  m  pleasant  as  a  noTcl,  and  as 
exciting  as  a  drama,"  and  that  tlie  intense  interest  of  a  nation's  his- 
tory may  be  heightened  by  lumiuoos  expansion  and  perspicuous 
anggestlTeness  ;  but  we  suspect  that  the  flnx  and  redox  of  events  is 
too  potent  and  subtle  to  De  auccessfullj  exhibited  in  the  pre- 
Bapnaelite  style  in  which  Macatdaj  has  endeavoured  to  show  it.  Its 
brilliancy,  attractiveiiess,  iascinatian,  unparalleled  picturesquenesi, 
we  admit,  but  tbe  genuine  truthfulness  of  relation  is,  in  our  opinion, 
somewhat  lost  sight  of  when  die  chief  aim  is  to  produce  blaze,  bustle, 
epigram,  caricature,  and  the  restless  and  unflagging  interest  of 
fiction.  In  this  we  think  Macaulay  erred  ;  but  inasmuch  as  be 
drew  men's  thoughts  to  the  glorioua  deeds  done  by  men  like  our- 
selves in  not  distant  though  "  anoieut  days,"  be  was  a  mighty 
benefactor  to  "our  noble  Ibgland,"  and  deserves  no  cavil  at  our 
bsnds.  Bead  reverently  and  thoughtfully,  his  works  cannot  fail 
to  trans^e  wholesome  patriotism  and  nsttonality  into  tbe  soul. 
The  whole  history  must  be  characterized  as  a  grand  theoretical  essar 
on  the  post-CromwellJan  history  of  England ;  but  it  is  so  imbued  with 
genius,  pertneated  with  love  of  country,  Kf^phic  in  detail,  aumptn- 
ouflly  prodigal  in  learning,  that  a  nation  s  admiration  is  a  tribute 
scarcely  sufficient  to  attest  its  value  and  utility. 

Let  us  reverently  regard  him,  "  wiioso  coffin  was  lately  borne  to  a 
grave  in  that  renowned  transept  which  contains  the  dust  of  Cbaucer, 
of  Spenser,  and  of  Dryden,'  as  one  of  the  glories  of  our  race— as 
one  of  the  great  lessons  our  history  teaches — that  to  culture,  in- 
druitry,  persevering  vrorth,  copious  intelligence,  and  fidelity  to  the 
deep-felt  convictions  of  our  nature,  no  position  in  life,  literature,  or 
Inunan  respect  is  closed ;  and  that  "  the  tears  and  praises  of  all 
time"  await,  as  a  reward,  those  noble  souls  who,  by  the  glorious 
martyrdom  of  intelligence,  enrich  and  vivify  tbe  xtniverse  with  such 
cocsmples,  efforts,  and  results  as  touch  tbe  souls  of  others  to  Rym> 
pathetic  strivings,  and  cause  the  hearts  of  after- generations  to  glow 
with  tbe  heat  of  a  new  life,  and  pulsate  with  the  ardour  of  a  fecund 
exemplarinesB,  to  enrich  the  past,  affect  the  present,  and  bless  the 

Xf  we  are  endowed  witli  tbe  sweet  danger — iulce  periealum — of 
snperior  power  of  wealth,  position,  intellect,  or  faith,  may  we  so  use 
oar  gifts  as  to  acquire  the  sorrow  oF  fViends,  the  regret  of  our  fel- 
loira,  tbe  peaGefaf  recognition  of  all  who  know  ni,  and  the  favour 
■sd  frtendshtp  of  God.  S.  N. 
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IS   THE   BIBLE  ALONE  A   SUTTICIENT   EtlE   OP 
FAITH  P 

AFBIBIUTTyB  ABTICLX. — II. 

"  Tfae  law  of  tba  Lord  ii  pcrftct,  coDTertiDj;  tfa*  mqI  : 
The  teitinionj  of  lbs  Lord  la  inn,  nuking  wim  tbe  umi^a. 
Tfae  Btatole*  of  Ibe  Lord  an  righl,  rejoicing  tbc  h«ut: 
Tba  commuidnieiil  of  Ibe  Lord  ia  pure,  sniigblaning  tha  tja. 
Tba  fur  of  tfae  Lord  ii  cleui,  andnring  for  aTar; 
Tba  jndfrmants  of  tba  Lori  >rc  tme  inJ  rigblcoDa  altomtbar. 
Mnie  an  ihay  to  be  defirad  tbiin  (told,  je>,  ttaan  much  Gna  gold: 
8we«ter  tita  tban  bonaj  and  the  hoaefeomb. 
Mownar  bf  tham  ia  thy  aarrant  mmedi 
And  in  kacping  ofthamtbtra  ia  great  nward." — Ao.  lil.  7 — 11. 

On  the  importance  of  tlie  preeent  qveation  it  is  not  neceosoiy 
Hutt  we  Bhould  dwell,  for  thu  is  admitted  bj  oil,  whether  from  » 
coasideration  of  the  intrinsic  valao  of  the  debated  qaestion  itaelf, 
or  from  its  history,  as  being  one  of  the  chief  (if  not,  indeed,  the 
very  chief)  point  of  difference  between  the  two  great  sections  into 
which  we  find  that  professed  CliristiauB  are  at  present  divided,  Tiz., 
Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics.  At  the  period  of  the  Eefonn- 
ation,  in  the  sixteenth  centuir.  the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scriptore  in 
its  integrity,  as  the  sole  auuoiitatiTe  role  of  faith  and  doctrine, 
was  asserted  by  the  Beformers  in  opposition  to  the  dictum  that 
had  obtained  reverence  for  ages,  that  to  Scripture  was  to  be  added 
the  oral  traditions  of  the  Giarch,  in  order  to  complete  the  Bule  of 
Faith,  or  standard  of  appeal,  in  all  questtonB  of  a  religions  oatnra. 
But,  by  the  noble  Betormers  on  the  continent  and  in  our  own 
country,  this  excreBcence  of  tradition  and  superstition  was  cut 
away,  and  the  Bible,  and  not  the  decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  was 
proclaimed  by  them  as  the  only  legitimate  authority,  from  whidt 
there  could  be  no  appeal,  and  whose  voice  ought  not  to  be  set 
aside  in  all  disputed  or  disputable  questions  of  doctrine  or  practice. 
"  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  :  if  they  speak  not  according  to 
this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them,"  Isa.  viii.  20. 
In  our  day  this  aame  battle  for  truth  still  goes  on ;  bot  Uie  weapons 
tliat  we  employ  are  not  those  which  have  disgraced  a  former  age, 
as  tiie  recif,  the  prison,  or  the  stake,  but  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  every  man  as  a  moral,  responsible,  and 
intelligent  being.    Speaking  "  as  to  wise  men,"  we  mU  on  each  to 
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"judge  "  what  we  aa.j.  If  it  be  error,  let  it  be  denoonced  in  the 
light  of  day  ;  if  tratn,  let  it  be  accepted  and  bonciired  aa  sndi. 

The  anfficiency  of  Scripture  a«  a  Bule  of  Faith,  we  obaerre,  will 
be  apparent  from  a  conaideratioa  of  its  character  aa  arevelalMn  of 
Hia  will  from  God  to  man. 

B«aBoiuiig  hjpriori,  we  ahoold  expect  that  a  professed  rerelatioD 
from  God,  a  Heing  infinite  in  all  perfection,  should  exhibit  some- 
thing of  this  characteristic  attribute  of  His  nature ;  that,  lilce  its 
Author,  it  would  be  perfect ;  that  of  it«elf  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
attain  ike  desired  end,  and  instruct  ua  in  everything  that  is  essen- 
tially rcquiaile  for  us  to  know,  in  order  that  we  may  be  "wise  nnto 
Mlvation."  To  affirm  the  contrary  were  to  make  God  the  AulJior 
of  an  im|ierfectioii,  and  that  in  the  important  matter  of  a  revelation 
of  His  will  unto  ua — a  supposition  so  absurd,  that  it  requires  but 
to  be  mentioned,  to  be  pronounced  untenable.  Ferfectioo  we  seo 
written  upon  all  the  handiworks  of  God  in  the  world  of  nature, 
whether  in  the  starry  firmament  above,  or  in  the  vegetable  and 
animated  kingdoms  around  us.  This  perfection  in  the  material 
universe  alone  leada  us  to  took  for  a  similar  perfection  (or  complete 
adaptation  of  meana  to  the  end)  in  the  moral  syatem  or  revelation 
of  His  will,  Ifor  are  our  anticipations  in  this  respect  disappointed, 
om  ui  examination  of  the  volume  of  inspiration.  The  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  affinns  this 
perfection  of  the  law  of  God :  that  His  "  testimony  "  is  "  sure,"  not 
nncertain ;  Hia  statutes  also  are  "  right,"  and  his  "  commandments 
pure  i"  and  that  their  legitimate  influence  is  to  "  convert  the  soul," 
make  "  wise  the  simple,  "  rejoicing  the  heart,"  and  "  enlightening 
the  eyes."  Were  there  no  other  description  of  the  character 
tf  Holy  Writ  than  this,  it  would  be  snfficient  to  oommend  it  to  our 
sapreme  affection,  as  being  of  itself  all-sufficient  to  instruct  jm  in 
everything  necessary  to  salvation.  Universal  experience  also 
testifier  to  the  truth  of  tbe  Psalmist's  impassioned  estimate  of  the 
Word  of  God  here  and  elsewhere.  "I  nave  seen  an  end  of  all 
perfection :  but  thy  commandment  is  exceeding  broad,"  Psa.  cxix. 
96.  St.  Paul  also  commends  Timoth;,  in  that  "  from  a  child  "  he 
had  "known  the  holy  Scriptures ;"  and  also  fixes  the  highest  esti- 
mate upon  their  influence,  when  he  affirmed  that  tbey  were  "able 
to  make "  him  "  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  is 
Chrlat  Jesus."  He  further  affirms  the  divine  fountain  of  Holy 
Writ  aa  being  "  nven  by  inspiration  of  God ;"  and  its  sufficiency 
may  be  inferred  mta  the  fact,  Chat  it  is  alao  "  profitable  for  doctrine, 
tot  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness  :  tbat 
ttie  man  of  God  maybe  perfect " — the  legitimate  result  of  the  study 
of  a  perfect  rule,  and  thereby  "  throughly  furnished  unlo  all  good 
works,"  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.  Qere  we  have  not  the  least  intimation 
that  anrthing  but  the  Word  of  God  alone  was  to  be  studied  as  our 
B.nle  of  Faith,  or  that  its  teachings  were  to  be  at  all  modified  by 
any  oral  traditions,  which  latter  are  far  more  Ukoly  to  be  cormptea 
than  any  written  docnmAit.    That  the  Scripture  to  which  Paul 
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liere  refen  were  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  vfll  be  acknoir- 
ledrnd  bj  all ;  tiut  the  Apocrnitu  *  is  not  to  be  inoluded  is  sIm 
BrideDt,  frota  &e  foot  tbat  the  Jem  never  did  viev  it  as  the  reault 
of  inBpiration,  and  consequently  it  was  by  them  alwajs  eareftUlv 
excluded  from  the  sacred  canon.  We  may,  howerer,  nnderataiM 
as  oomin?  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  Scripture,  as  used  by 
tiie  apostle,  the  genuine  Gospels  and  Epistles  wnich  were  written 
by  the  evangelists  and  the  apostles  up  to  the  time  when  be  wrote 
to  TimothT.  and  any  that  might  be  written  aftern-ards  h;  inspired 
pepmen.  The  same  great  apostle  also  affirms  that  "  whatsoever 
things  were  written  aforetime  {not  tpohtit  merely)  were  written  for 
our  leaming,  that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scrip< 
tares  might  have  hope,"  Bom.  sv.  4.  St.  Jamee  also  admonishes 
his  readers  to  "lay  apart  all  fllthiness  and  superfluity  of  nanghti- 
nets,  and  receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted  word,  which  is  able 
to  save  your  eools,"  Jas.  i.  21.  The  119th  Psalm  is  a  psidm  by 
itself,  in  ife  thorough  praise  of  the  law,  or  Word  of  God.  Its  entire 
scope  and  design  appears  to  he  to  "magnify  the  law,  and  mi^e  it 
bonourable,"  to  set  forth  the  excellency,  sufficiency,  and  osei^lnesi 
of  the  divine  revelation ;  and  it  is  also  further  recommended  to  us 
for  our  practice  by  the  FsalmiRt's  own  good  eiample.t 

In  the  next  place  we  would  remark,  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be 
read  by  all,  and  that  it  is  the  bonnden  duty  of  every  man  to  judf^ 
for  himself  as  to  its  true  meaning.  Under  the  Old  Testament  dia- 
pensation  we  find  an  express  command  to  this  effect :— "  And  these 

•  Tbs  word  Apaoryph*  n  ittnni  fmni  the  Greek  >rord  iipiifying  "  to  toooeml," 
■nd  WW  donbtlwa  ipplled  to  mrtam  booki,  ncher  bwrnuia  tb*Lr  latfaon  wera 
nakiMon,  or  tbar  chinctm  nupected;  utd  tliaj  w«re  ncnr  nhibited  bj  the 
anciMit  Cboroh,  <itli«r  J«wi*b  or  Cbtutiui,  m  part  of  tha  itudud  of  ikving 
troth,  iDd  ■«»  bf  tbam  damntd  tammameJL  Their  nune*  are, — Etinu  I,  S. 
TDbit,  Jadilk.  Ckroniciei  nf  Ettker,  Witdom  nf  Solonum.  KcclttiaUicat,  Barueh, 
Song  of  At  Three  CkUdvtn,  HiUmy  o/Suiamui,  Bell  ouf  the  Dragvn,  Prager  of 
XoRiUKt,  «Dd  Maccabtttl,  2.  Tb«»  Iwoki  sie  r^ectcd  bj  Froteilanta,  bruusa 
tlie;  havs  do  latborit;  fornidniluian  into  the  UDaa.  Not  one  of  tham  i«  tilant 
in  Hebrcn.  the  original  luii^iffB  of  th>  Old  Tssunieat;  thej  wtn  wriltgc  after 
the  ceuatioD  of  prophecj,  aod  btton  the  goipala;  not  one  of  lh«  writtrs  directly 
claime  to  be  inspired;  Ihej  wen  never  irceived  aa canonical  by  the  Jena,  and  wew 
■Reeled  bj  Cbrjat,  being  never  onoe  qai>t«d  bj  either  Him  or  His  apoalln.  Tbe 
ssriy  CtartallaD  fitthen  do  not  quota  tbem  aa  beiDji:  on  a  level  with  eaocoieal 
Sorlpttue,  bat  tqected  them  aa  aacanonical  dnrlng  the  firat  four  cntaiiea.  Tbey 
Bontaip  fabaletu  matter,  frtW  x.  6;  S  Mae.  i.  19— S3,'  ii.  4:  ocQtradiciorr 
■lat*awBte,«>mpar*  roifri.  IS  withiii.15:  doctriiMt contradiotory  to  Soriptim, 
iXae.  xii.  43,  44;  Witdoa  viii.  19,  SO;  1  £)ilra«  tiii.  S3;  Ttbit  lit  8.  S; 
JScclut.  iiL  3,  30;  vii.  SO;  iiii.S4:  hit.  3:  ooDUDMid  inunoraj  praotlcfts.  iMae. 
■iT.41 — 16;  Judith  ix.  8—9;  Tobil  n.  16,  17:  and  eonlmdiot  pieiaiie  hi»- 
toriana  withoat  good  evidence,  aw  1  ifac  i.  6,  7;  vid.  16. 

t  On  tbia  part  of  oar  aabjact  consult  alio  Jer.  iiiii.  S9— 3S;  Lake  vIU.  II, 
IS;  iLST.SB;  John  viii.  3S;  xi.  SO,  31;  Rom.  i.  16;  i.  17;  1  Cor.  xv.  1,3; 
Epfaea.  Ti.  17—19;  t  Fet.  i.  33;  Ii.  S;  S  FeL  i.  19—81;  iii.  1,  S;  I  JiAa  L 
1—5;  V.  18. 
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word*  which  I  oouutund  thee  thU  daj,  ihall  be  in  thine  heart  t  and 
thtm  ahaJt  teach  them  diligeotly  onto  thy  cliildren,  aikd  ahsit  talk  of 
them  when  thou  ritteat  in  thine  house,  and  when  thon  walkest  br 
the  waj,  and  when  thon  lieat  down,  and  when  thon  riseat  up.  Ana 
dioa  ahalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  band,  and  ther  ahall  be 
u  frontleia  between  thine  e;e«.  And  thon  ahalt  write  them  npon 
the  poats  of  thy  hooae,  and  on  thy  gates,"  Dent.  ri.  C — 9  (see  ako 
xi  f&— -81 ;  mi.  11 — 13),  a  oommand  donbtleaa  ex^recMly  intended 
to  enforce  and  recommend  the  diligent  atndy  of  Scripture.  Joshua 
himself  waa  also  commanded  by  Gijd  to  "  meditate  "  in  the  "  book  " 
of  His  "  law  day  and  nigbt,"  and  to  regulate  hia  conduct  thereby, 
"  aaoording  to  all  that  ia  written  therein,"  Josh.  i.  7,  8.  The 
Aahniat  alao  prononncee  him  blessed  "  whose  delight  ia  in  the  \kw 
of  the  Lord,"  Psa.  i.  2 ;  oxii.  97—104  (aee  also  Bev.  i.  8) ;  while 
hia  BOtt,  the  wiseat  of  men,  testifies  that  "  whoso  deepiseth  tbe  word 
riiaU  be  destroyed :  bat  he  that  feareth  the  commandment  shall  be 
rewarded,"  or,  aa  it  might  be  rendered,  "  shall  be  in  nesce,"  ProT. 
xiii.  13  (see  alao  Matt.  rii.  24—27).  By  the  prophet  Isaiah  we  are 
exhcMted  to  "seek  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read,"  Ste.,  Isa. 
xxxiv.  16.  Christ  commanded  His  hearers  (and  consequently  na 
alao)  to  "  search  the  Scriptures,"  John  v.  39;  while  Paul  bestows 
the  highest  eulogium  on  the  noble-minded  Bereans,  "  in  that  they 
receired  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the 
Scriptures  daily,  to  see  whether  those  things "  which  they  had 
heard  from  him  "  were  so,"  Acts  zrii.  11.  Further,  writing  to 
the  Theasaloniana,  he  thus  concludee : — "  I  charge  yon  by  the  Lord 
that  this  epiatle  be  read  onto  all  the  holy  brethren,''  1  Theas.  t.  27 ; 
whence  we  may  rery  fairly  infer  that  tiua  production  of  the  inspired 
■poatle  ought  to  be  read  to,  indeed  bv,  all  Christians  of  erery  sue* 
ceeding  age,  for  their  instruction  ana  edification  in  religious  truth, 
and  *o  may,  Tery  properly,  form  a  part  of  their  aacred  canon,  or 
"  Bule  of  Faith."  Agtun,  by  tbe  aame  apostle,  and  in  the  same 
epistle,  we  are  enjoined  to  "prove  all  things,"  and  to  "hold  faat 
taat  whi^  is  good."  1  Thess.  t.  21 ;  and  this  we  are  to  do  by  com- 
Mwing  creeds,  theories,  doctrines,  opinions,  and  practices  with 
acriptare.  In  bie  oontroversy  with  the  Saddnoees,  Chriat  appuda 
to  Uie  acriptural  knowledge  of  His  interlocntors,  "  Do  ye  not 
therefore  err,  beoauae  ye  know  not  the  Scriptnres,  neither  the 
pQwerof  OodP"&c.,  Markxii.  24.  Here  is  no  reference  to  tradition 
or  Tagne  opiniOD  of  the  Church,  but  it  ia  the  Scripture  that  ia 
a^emnly  appealed  to,  and  we  should  hesitate  very  much  before 
reoeiruig  anrthing  that  ia  not  supported  by,  or  is  opposed  to,  its 
teachinga.  The  aame  pririleKCt  dutr,  and  obligation  oi  every  man  to 
■zomine  tbe  Scriptures,  and  regulate  his  conduct  by  them  alone, 
ia  alao  taught  in  the  close  of  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
I^aaraa : — "  Abraham  saith  unto  him.  They  have  Moses  and  the 
prophete ;  let  them  hear  them,"  Luke  ivi.  29 — 31.  The  solemn 
conseqaeneea  attendant  upon  this  examinatiDn  of  the  aacred  Word 
are  alao  nqbd  npoa  oor  notice  by  Chriat,  and  were  donbUeaa  in- 


tendedaaa  powflrfnl  ngBment  t^  etir  all  neo  vptom  anviow 
-■tndiy  of  ite  <  preoeptt ;  "  He  tits'  rejMtetii  vw.  and  reoeiTetk  not 
my  words,  Aftth  one  that  yiighu  bkto:  Ute-irard  that  I  have 
'Spoken,  the  otHie  ahall  jndge  him  in  the  last  day,"  John  xii.  47 — SO. 
(CknuultAko  Joeh.  zxiii.  6,.and  N«h.  mil.  1--&)  It  w«n!  a  otelw 
quibble  t«  object  hero  that  dts  'word*  apalee»  are  aet  Wi  mdoded  in 
wiuit  is  writtew,  for  it  is  •Hdentthat  aooe  an  "  written  "  bat  what 
-were  also  "  spoken  "  by  our  Saviour.  The  amigeliat  hnuelf  ocm- 
CasHs  to  this  amissioD,  while  at  the  «am»  time  he  girM  w  hia  MBsoD 
•whj  any  wen  written, — "  Iliat  ye  might  bdiew  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood;  and  that  b^iering  ye  might  hare  Ufe 
through  Hi*  name,"  John  xx.  81.  "  There  are  abo  nany  other 
things  whivh  Jesus  did,  the  whit^  if  H^  should  be  'Written  emy 
one,  1  suppose  that  vren  the  world  itself  Mold  not  oontaisi  the 
books  that  should  be  writtm,"  nd.  86. 

It  is  oerbkinly  a  ramarkaUe  fast  that  Jesas  jums^  did  not  wrila 
a  single  word  of  oay  of  His  ssrings  or  doings  while  on  earth ;  but 
the  existence  of  this  pcoaliar  feature  in  the  Srviae  jalon  does  not 
warrant  ns  in  supnesing,  as  oar  opponents  woukl  In^e  us  to  do. 
that  other  dootrinot  tea^dngs,  besides  thoee  whi:^  sre  written,  were 
committed  to  &e  care  of  ^e  apostles,  and  by  them  entrusted  to 
their  snccessois,  to  be  tanght  to  oanverts  whMi  the  latter  were  fit 
to  be  entrusted  therewith,  and  which  important  senet  doetrinea 
were  ail  included  in  that  Togue  elaas  now  known  as  the  oral  tradi- 
tions of  the  churob.  Snoh  on  idea,  we  always  eonoeived.  saTonia 
somewhat  of  tiie  priesthood's  notJoofl  of  thear  saperier  dignity,  and 
reflects  any  thing  but  hMioar  on  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Author  of 
Christianity.  Tliis  briags  us  to  notioe.  in  the  next  ^aoe,  that  so  far 
from  being  regarded  as  on  an  eqoal  footing  with  Soripture,  tradittOD 
is  always  to  be  rejected,  if  opposed  to  the  phttn  teaehing  thereof. 

lo  the  fourth  session  of  the  Couneil  of  Treat,  it  was  declared  that 
"they"  (the  tcaditiooH  of  the  ohureh)  "hare  come  down  to  us, 
either  reeeived  by  the  apostles  from  the  lips  of  Christ  hinuelf,  or 
transmitted  by  the  hands  of  the  same  aposclea,  under  the  digtatiost 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  -^  that  these  traditioDH  relate  both  to  faith  and 
morals,  have  been  presprred  in  the  Cathoiio  churt^  by  continual 
succession,  and  are  to  be  received  with  eqosi  piety  and  veneratim 
(port  pietalit  affielu  «c  rwierewiia)  with  Scripture  ;  and  whoaosTer 
^nall  knowiai^y  and  deliberately  despise  these  traditions  is 
accorecd."  What  sre  the  teaehing*  of  iJisae  traditions  it  were 
hardly  neoesaurf,  we  opine,  to  mention ;  they  nitist  be.  most  of 
them,  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  their  opposition  to  Soly  Writ 
will  doubtless  be  equally  well  rsmembwed :  we  will  only  mention 
a  few  teneli,  viz.,  that  Peter  was  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  waa 
appointed  head  of  the  church  upon  earth  by  Cluruit  himself;  that 
the  Pope  is  bis  sacceesor,  and  tbat  the  beLtef  of  this  is  necessary 
to  salvation ;  that  the  Church  of  Borne  is  inEdlible ;  that  baptism 
and  regeneration  are  identically  the  same ;  that  sin  is  drnsible  into 
twoehuses,  "venisl"  and  "mortal;"  that  man  is  sJred  by  wotk» 
and  not  by  grace ;  that  jostiflcation  and  sanctificalioit  bm  oavipro- 
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MM  i  tlut  we  wist  toafeea  onr  niw  to  i,  VRMt,  who  liM  alMolirte 
power  to  grant  or  withhold  forgiTttneiis  ttiereof;  that  there  is  a 
pnigfttoiy  A&er  thia  lifB,  where  Tenial  iin  tnay  be  expiated ;  that  we 
■hoald  pny  Ibr  the  dead ;  the  doctrine  of  traaMiMtaotirtion,  mid 
tltat  the  cap  nuut  aot  he  f^wea  to  the  laity  ;  that  the  ntaM  is  a  tme 
Hcrifioe  unto  God  for  un ;  that  there  are  avren  aaeramnite ;  that 
the  roorriage  of  clergjrmea  (t.  e.,  the  primthood),  it  nnhiwflil ;  that 
sunts,  relics,  and  images  are  to  be  hononred  nith  worahip;  that 
the  Viigia  Idaxy  oucht  to  be  worshipped;  and,  fiaally.  that  there 
M«  other  mediaton  for  ns  bcaides  Jeaus  Chriat.  Suoh  are  some  of 
the  teachings  of  tradition,  oppoainff  and  aetcinff  aside  all  the  funda- 
tnantid  doetriaee  of  Christianity ;  but  we  an  warned  against  giving 
heed  to  ite  sedmotiTe  Toice,  wbich  would  allore  ns  from  the  "  more 
rare  word  of  prtroheoy."  When  the  Pharisees  fonnd  fanlt  with 
Christ's  disei^es  lor  eating  with  nnwashen  hands,  he  replied,  "  In 
vain  do  "  ye  "  wonihip  mo,  tesuhing  for  doctrines  the  command- 
menlB  of  men.  For  laying  aside  the  commandment  of  God,  je 
^Id  the  b^ditiou  of  men,  as  the  washing  of  pots  and  onps :  and 
manj  other  Bneh  like  things  ye  do,"  Mark  vii.  6 — 13 ;  Matt.  kv. 
1—9  (consult  also  Deut.  it.  3,  and  sii.  S2;  2  Thess.  ii.  8—12; 
1  Tim.  iv,  1 — 3).  Again,  St.  Paul  solemnly  affirms  the  exclusive 
dwms  of  the  trntha  he  taught, — "  But  though  we,  or  an  angel 
&CHn  heaven,  preaeh  any  other  gospel  unto  yon  than  that  which 
we  have  preached  onto  you,  let  him  be  acoinsed,"  Gal.  i.  8 :  and 
the  volome  of  inspiration  is  doeed  and  sealed  agaiaat  all  inter- 
polators, or  lo-oalled  improvers,  by  an  awful  threatening  against 
those  who  should  dare  to  "add  nnto"  or  "  take  away  from  the 
words  of  this  prophecy,"  Bev.  ixii.  18,  19.  Surely,  then,  before  we 
tnm  from  thia  Bule  of  Faith,  or  pronounce  it  inauflicient  or  incom- 
plete, coming  aa  it  does  with  so  many  solemn  asseverations  of  its 
sole  and  undivided  Divine  authority,  we  ihonld  be  very  oareful  to 
examine  and  inquire  if,  to  a  oertaitity,  the  authority  ahich  claims 
an  equal  share  upon  our  reverent  attention  does  truly  exhibit  equal 
eredentifda  of  aupreme  authority  to  challenge  our  belief.  Where, 
then,  must  we  look  for  this  supplementary  aid,  or  rather  for  that 
which  imparU  of  ilt  auperior  authority  to  the  written  record,  and 
so  beatOKB  upon  the  Istter  all  the  UilU  authority  it  can  be  aupposed 
to  possess  f  la  it  to  oral  traditioD  F  This  is  worse  than  a  broken 
levi,  and  would  require  the  united  labours  of  many  herculean 
theologians  to  titt  and  present  it  unto  us  in  anything  like  a  tangible 
form,  so  muItifariouB  and  conflicting  are  its  testimomps,  even  accord- 
ing to  those  who  hold  its  supposed  authority.*    If  not  to  tradition, 

•  Wbik  iha  Bfbia  la  tin  oolf  Bull  of  Faith  and  awrals  witb  ProMMuto,  "  to 
the  Seriplor*  Iba  Boman  CaUiolie  »ddt,  fint,  the  Apocrjpbs:  sciwiid.  Inditioiu; 
tbiid,  MM  lod  dKanoni  of  tbi  chnrrb.  ambrtcinK  numerous  Totumn  of  iht  Pope's 
bolli,  ten  folio  Totamea  of  dwroido,  thirtj-noo  tulio  •olumte  of  uu  of  ouuncils, 
S^-ODo  fclio  TohuncB  of  tba  AcU  Suact'iTDm,  or  tbe  doings  Aod  urini^  of  ibe 
wiDtt:  linuih,  at  Isast  tblrtj-Sva  volamn  of  the  Qreek  *od  Latin  Fathsn,  in 
vbieb  fa*  «an  la  lo  b«  fonod  tha  [■uaiainiri  otautHt  of  tha  f  Mban;  flftfaj  os« 
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ber«me  of  ita  nnoniBinty,  aliall  we  look  to  the  decrera  of  pope*  uid 
cotincilB  P  Here,  alu !  we  ahall  find  ounelves  loat  amid  contradic- 
tioiu,  nuoy  and  Tebemeut.  Pope  we  behold  eioommiuiicatiii); 
pope,  and  one  oonnoil  after  another  condemning  the  decrees  of  ita 
predeoeworon  qoMtiont  of  doetriue  and  practice,  ao  (liat  wilicAcan 
poMibly  tw  in  tJie  right,  it  is  vain  for  the  unlearned  (.^r  indeed  th* 
wise)  to  thjolc  to  determine. 

Unto  the  opinioni  of  the  Fathen  of  the  Christian  Church,  aa 
adduced  bj  H.  B.,  we  do  not  mean  to  add  nnch,  but  will  notice 
onl^  one  or  two.  Clem«mt  of  Borne,  in  hia  letter  to  the  CorinthiHU, 
pntues  them  for  carefiiUj  attending  to  the  word  of  God.  "Take 
the  epistle  of  the  bleflaed  Paul.  What  did  ha  fint  write  to  you  in 
the  beginning  of  the  goapelF  Zxiok  into  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whicQi 
are  the  true  word*  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Te  know  there  ii  nothing 
unjuat  or  counterfeit  in  them.  For  ye  know  and  well  nnderst&nd 
the  BRcred  Scriptures,  and  have  searched  unto  the  oracles  of  God."* 
Polyoarp  also  thus  estimates  the  inspired  writers,—"  Neither  I  nor 
any  other  like  me  can  come  np  to  the  wiadom  of  the  blessed  and 
glorious  Paul,  who,  beingamongyou,  taught  accurately  and  soundly 
the  word  of  truth ;  who  also,  being  absent,  wrote  to  you  letters,  to 
which,  if  yon  bend  yonr  atl«ntion,  you  will  be  able  to  build  ycmr- 
selves  np  in  the  faith  giren  to  yon."t  Justin  Martyr  also  thru 
testifies  1—"  Be  it  known  unto  you  that  whatever  we  say,  we  have 
learned  from  Christ  and  the  prophets  that  were  before  Him  ;  theae 
things  alone  are  true,  and  older  than  other  writers.  For  there  wero 
among  the  Jews  certain  men,  prophets  of  God,  by  whom  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  told  beforehand  what  would  come  to  pass.  "J 

Again,  Irenieua  saya,  "I  have  heard  from  a  certain  presbyter 
(supposed  to  be  Papias),  who  had  heard  from  those  who  saw  the 
spoetles,  and  leamml  of  them,  that  to  the  ancient!  the  reproof 
given  in  the  Scriptnrea  to  those  who  did  things  without  the  council 
of  the  Spirit,  was  sufficient.  Thus  we  ore  not  to  cenauro  them 
further  tuan  by  following  the  Scriptures,  well  knowing  that  tb« 
Scriptures  are  perfect,  as  being  dictated  b^  the  word  of  Ood  and 
His  Spirit ;  that  a  heavy  pnniihmeut  awaits  those  who  add  to,  or 
take  front,  tJie  Scriptures ;  we,  following  the  one  and  only  God  as  onr 
Teacher,  and  having  His  words  as  a  Bule  of  Faith,  do  always  speak 
the  same  things  oonoeming  the  same  things.  A  sound  mind — that  i 
is,  sober,  discreet,  and  a  lover  of  truth — whatever  God  bos  put  in 

handnd  and  thirtj-Sn  Tolainc*  folio  add  to  tb«  chiai  of  nnwritlm  tisditiiBia 
which  hiiiie  floalvd  dovn  to  na  from  iha  apoatolic  timra.  Bat  *c  most  not  naa 
htn;  far  th«  (ipodtioDa  of  tToy  prifst  and  iHibop  must  Im  addfd.  Tbstrnth  m 
«iicb  a  rula  i>  do  tula,  anleu  tn  andlm  and  cwlndicrorj  msaa  of  iiDCFrtatntie« 
roald  lie  h  rulr.  No  Rouiaiiitt  cnn  wherij  btlkv*.  mach  ]«a  barn,  hit  oim  RaJh^ 
DtVHlh.'—EUiolfiDtlineatiiM^Rammitm.-p.  13.     London.      1891. 

•  ClnitFDt's  "  Eplttk  to  tiM  Cotintliiaiu,''  ehapt.  3,  4,  5,  47,  and  53,  u  qaoteA 
by  Dr.  Baiin»ltiD"TbeoIggyoflheEarlyCha™b,"lM!t,ii. 

t  "Eldttktalb«Fhili|fiiiii,"elnp.3.    IHd.  }PiaL,u91S      m^ 
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tlie  power  of  men,  and  nude  Imowable  hy  as, — these  mck  a  mind 
Rill  Btudf ,  and  improve  io  them,  rendering  the  knoirledge  of  them 
easy  bj  daily  exercise.  And  tho  things  which  we  may  know  are 
th^se  which  lall  under  onr  iight :  and  whatever  are  plainly,  dearly, 
and  expressly  spoken,  in  the  divine  Scriptures.  Such  a  one  will 
be  weQ  satia&M  of  these  things,  if  he  ahu>  diligently  read  the 
Scriptures,  with  those  who  are  presbyters  of  the  ohnroh,  with  whom 
is  the  apostoho  doctrine,  as  we  uaTe  shown."  • 

The  wisdom  of  this  last  counsel  is  apparent,  when  we  reflect  how 
flcaaty  were  its  opportunities  for  stadying  the  word  of  God  in  ^e 
[irinutiTe  church,  compared  with  those  enjoyed  by  ns  in  these 
timea ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that  ministers  were  designed  to  assist 
the  fMthfiil  in  the  stody  of  the  sacred  writings.  Yet  again,  once 
more,  Tertnllian  says  to  Hermogeaes,  "Whether  all  things  were 
made  of  subject  matter,  I  never  yet  read.  Let  the  shop  of  Hermo- 
eenee  show  where  it  is  written.  If  it  be  not  written,  let  him  fear 
that  woe  that  is  destined  for  those  who  add  anytbing  to  the  word 
of  God,  or  take  anything  away."t  Ha  also  maintains  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Scripture  with  a  high  hand,  when  he  says,  "  It  denies 
-what  it  does  not  denote  -"X  and  when  he  forther  exclaims,  "  I 
adore  the  fulness  of  the  Scripture."  § 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 
Fathers  in  the  primitive  church  of  the  first  three  centuries,  and 
which  might  be  multiplied  manifold,  did  time  or  space  permit. 
What,  howerer,  has  been  adduced  will  suffice  to  show  the  supreme 
deference  that  was  paid  to  the  written  word  in  the  first  ages,  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  tradition,  as  being  of  any  like  autliority. 
Indeed,  the  very  contrary  opinion  waa  held  respecting  tradition  to 
that  adopted  by  onr  opponents.  The  word  tradition,  like  many 
others,  has,  in  the  Upse  of  ages,  acquired  different  senses;  so  that 
the  meaning  which  was  attached  ttiereto,  before  the  Scriptural 
eanon  was  complete,  is  vcn'  oifierent  from  that  now  adopted  and 
fondly  cherished  by  the  adherents  of  Popery.  In  Paul's  epistle, 
it  signifies  whatever  is  banded  doton  to  ns,  "whether  by  word  or 
epistle."  It  therefore  thus  indudes  Scripture.  Eusebius  informs 
us  that  "  Ignatius  exhorted  the  churches  through  which  he  passed 
to  hold  the  traditions  of  the  apostles,  which  he  thought  necessary, 
as  a  faithful  witness,  and  for  tne  sake  of  greater  security,  to  attest 
by  commicting  it  to  writing."{|  Thus  did  Ignatios,  by  lus  conduct, 
destroy  the  credit  of  unwritten  traditions,  at  the  tune  when  the 
Scriptures  had  not  ohbained  nniveraal  circulation ;  since  he  judged 
it  the  duty  of  afaithfiil  witness  to  commit  to  writing  what  he  knew. 
Justin  Uartyr  also,  as  we  have  seen,  appeals  not  to  tradition,  but 

■  "  Ad»»rf.  Hore>.,'  lib.  iii. 

J"ThMliiKr  of  i1h  Earlf  Charch,"  IccLS. 
"  Nej^t.  ScriptTin  qnod  noD  noUt.*  — Da  HonosamK  ^-  ^• 
§  "  Adoro  Scriptara  plenitndiDsm." — Adrera.  Hermog.,  o.  32. 
Q  Euwbitu,  book  iii.,ch.  36.  ,|  , 
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to  die  ScripturM  kloae.  Thus  it  is  erideot  that  the  earliest  Fathen 
-nBdentooa  hy  the  word  "trBditioQ,"  what  the  apostles  evident); 
intended  to  mem  b;  it — mere  "  ban  ding  down" — inchiding  the  books 
of  Scripture  themselves,  and  the  report  or  testimony  that  they  came 
from  the  Hpostles,  as  innpired  and  authoritative  teachers  of  the  chnrch. 
L>BnKnB  lookc  upon  tradition  as  the  refiige  of  the  heretira,  who  say, 
"  The  truth  cannot  be  learned  from  Scripture,  but  by  thoae  who  are 
ignorant  of  tradition."  And  again :  "  When  we  challenge  them  to 
come  to  the  tradition  ftam  the  apostles,  preserved  by  the  sncceasion 
of  the  presbyters  in  the  chtscbt^s,  they  oppose  tradition,  saying, 
'  thev  are  wiser  than  apostles,  who  mixed  np  legal  things  Tritn  the 
irords  of  the  Saviour.' '  • 

Here  we  again  perceive  that  tradition,  with  the  Christian  Fathers, 
vas  that  they  had  handed  down  from  the  apostles,  vis.,  the  inspi- 
ration and  authority  of  Scripture.  "The  heretics  thus  first  appesleid 
to  tradition,  pretending  to  have  received  inforraaHon  that  the 
Scriptures,  beingno  infallible  guide,  were  to  he  corrected  irom  some 
higher  source  of  wisdom ;  to  which  the  orthodox  opposed  the 
tradition  which  had  come  to  th*in  by  a  succeasion  of  presbyters  in 
the  churches,  tbat  the  Scriptures  alone  were  pure  authoritative 
truth. "t  How  this  practice  and  pretence  exactly  agrees  with  thAt 
of  our  opponents,  we  will  not  stay  to  point  out ;  it  appears  self- 
evident;  and  the  description  given  of  the  practice  of  these  ancient 
heretics  reads  as  though  we  were  listening  to  a  modern  Jesuit 
arguing  against  Scripture.  "  When  the  heretics,"  says  Ireuena, 
"  are  cOnvicled  from  the  Scriptures,  they  turn  to  accusations  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves ;  oa  that  they  are  not  correct,  and  are  not 
from  authority ;  and  because  they  are  variously  expressed,  and 
because  the  truth  cannot  from  these  be  formed  by  such  aa  are 
ignorant  of  tradition,"  J 

Much  more  to  the  same  import  might  be  adduced  from  tlie 
earliest  Christian  Fathers  to  show  what  meaning  they  attached  to 
the  word  "  tradition,"  and  in  what  estimation  those  unwritten  tra- 
ditions were  held  by  them,  when  opposed  to  the  teachinge  of 
Scripture. 

We  must  now  Iiasten  to  examine  the  article  of  "Pope  Gregory," 
which  will  not,  howcvsr,  require  to  be  vei^  extensive,  as  the  chief 

¥3iuts  in  dispute  have  been  already  anticipated  and  dwelt  upon. 
he  first  point  nhich  claims  our  attention  is  the  assumption,  tuen 
for  granted  and  built  upon  by  "  Gregory  "  and  others  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking,  that  the  communion  to  which  they  belong  is  not 
merely  the  only  tme  church,  but  identically  the  same  with  the  one 
established  by  Christ  and  hia  Apostlee.  This  poeition,  however, 
we  must  at  once  venture  to  question.  Where  is  the  resemblance 
between  the  Church  of  the  first  century  and  the  Church  to  wbjdi 

•  Advtn.  Hmm.,  lib.  lU  ,  cb.  3.    Ibid 

I  Dr.  Bamatt .  "  Tbvolngj  oF  ibt  Eitlj  CliBTcti," 
Advan.  Bsiaa,  Ub.  U!.,  c.  8.    Hit. 
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Gngarr  belongcF  We  eemSaaa  t%at  we  can  ttaoe  ver;  IHU*  Ue^ 
■MM  of  dn  firat  io  dw  latter;  bat  we  do  pwfMttrc  nun;  RluiDK 
diftreneee,  eome  eren  UDcniBting  to  pontive  contnwU,  a  ?•■'  of 
wbidi  WW  hBTe  olreadj  notieed.  If  we  were  asked  who  had  tlio 
gra«ter  ligiit  to  dsim  «fflm^  with  the  earl;  Chareh  in  the  fint  and 
teond  eentnriea'P  we  eboidd  eertualj  reply,  that  the  refomied  Pro- 
tcetAfflt  Chorehea  showed  the  clesreat  erideneeB  of  kindred  to  bo 
UltutriDnii  an  oneettiy.  If  uked  haw  it  is  that  the  Chnreh  of  BoiM 
Itaa  fallen  from  bPF  fint  eatateP  we  ghould  reply,  that  in  ovr<;Naiaioii 
it  waa  becaiMB  she  ^nuliiaUj  foraook  the  light  of  the  written  Word, 
■id  inetead  of  the  coounaodmenta  of  Gi'd,  tasKht  the  traditions  of 
hkd,  ■■  dpportiog  from  the  faith,  giTing  heed  to  spduotni;;  apintSt 
and  doctnnee  of  derila ;  speiiing  het  in  hypooriay,"  &o.,  1  Tim.  iT. 
1.  3.  Whether  we  are  right  in  this  our  opinion,  oor  readers  than*' 
■elvvs  tnnat  jadge  by  the  faets  of  history. 

The  first  onrnmeat  of  onr  opponent  is  that  "  the  Bible  was  nerer 
intended  to  be  the  only  rule,  a  poaition  which  he  sapports  in  his 
own  Bpeeious  way  ;  but  ao  transparent  and  feeble  are  aorae  of  hja 
■rgnments,  that  we  cannot  baliere  any  of  his  readera  will  bo  mialed 
thereby.  It  ia  quite  true  that  Obrbt  commiaaioned  His  dbciplea  to 
preach;  bntwhstP—hiddeo  trodittoaaP  No;  theGoapel:  andth* 
aubetsnee  of  this  they,  aawiae  and  inepired  men,  af^erwarda  deoidad 
upon  oommittiDg  to  writing,  that  eo  we  Dni^ht  "  know  the  certainty 
of  thoae  tbinga  wherein "  they  instructed  their  hearers,  Luke  i. 
1 — i.  St.  Luke,  who  srems  to  stand  very  low  as  an  authoiitj' 
in  "Gregory's"  eatimation.  diatinctlj  affirms  that  he-  "had  pei> 
feet  nnderstAnding  of  all  things  from  the  rery  first,"  a  ouslifioa- 
tioa  which  must  eroinentlr  have  fitted  htm  to  the  ta^k  of  record- 
ing a  hirtory  of  Clirist  and  His  doiogs  while  on  earth.  Matdiaw 
and  John  were  both  Apostles,  companiona  of  oar  Lord,  and  eye- 
^tneaaea  of  the  eventa  which  they  record.  Tlie  reason  why 
J«hn  wrote  bia  Goapel  he  tells  us  himself;  it  was  to  show  "  that 
Jeans  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  in  oppoaition  to  the  con- 
trary errors  that  were  beginning  to  prerail.  Uark.  thongh  not  an 
Apoalle,  waa  long  the  companion  of  Peter;  and  the  tentimony  of 
the  early  Fathers  ia  that  he  was  the  iiderpreler  of  Peter ;  that  he 
wrote  this  Gospel  under  Feter'a  cjc.  end  with  his  approbation  ;  and 
that itwaa  a recordofthefaetawhichPeieratatedinhis ministry:  and, 
consequently,  th&t  it  is  an  inn>ired  book  haa  nerer  been  qne>tioned. 
Bnt  it  surely  ia  not  requisite  that  we  should  produce  the  oridencea  in 
exiitence  to  proTB  the  inapiratton  or  an  t  hority  of  anr  book  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  reply  to"  Orrgor7'a"iDBinuauoT)B.  ttta,  indeed,  quite 
tme  tint,  probablv,  few  of  the  Etriatlea  wtnild  hare  been  written, 
"  were  it  not  for  the  eristeuce  of  abuses  in  the-  chorchea  to  which 
they  were  addresaed ;"  bnt  this  doea  not  make  them  any  le«a  vain* 
ride  avpart  of  the  BuIeofPaith,  seeing  that  human  natnre  nmains 

"- «  n»w  a*  in  the  day*  of  t^  Apoadea.    Tha  feeUa  poeriKties 

" n  litia  head  by  "^Gregory,"  do  not  require  aeriona  reft^ 
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sbgle  epiatle  wUeh  we  pooeaa  wu  adilraasad  to  CiruiiaH*  ahrtadg 
Jit^  intlrueltd  in  the  Jaitk,"  ui  opinion  which  does  not  aoem  wbt- 
ranted  by  muiy  expreasiona  in  toe  episUea  (see  Keb.  v.  11 — 11; 
1  Cor.  iii.  1—3  ;  Gal,  iii.  1,  and  t.  7)  j  or  if  they  were  lo  instraeted, 
the  rod  of  an  Apostle  waa  often  requisite  to  atir  the  primitiTe  Chria- 
tiana  up  to  their  dutf ,  and  dodbtlesH  may  also  be  aa  often  repaired 
in  our  own  time.  St,  Peter,  however,  urges  his  readers  to  "  deaire 
the  sincere  millc  of  the  Word,"  not  any  mixture  of  Scnpture  dilated 
with  tradition,  "that  they  may  grow  thereby,"  1  Pet.  ii.  2.  To 
aay  that  a  "  volume  of  doctrinal  inatmotion  waa  perfectly  lumeces- 
aaiy  "  to  the  first  Chriatians,  is  an  oagertion  at  complete  Tarianoe 
witn  the  facta  of  history ;  indeed,  they  all  point  the  other  wav, 
as  anjr  attentive  reader  of  the  ]!4'ew  Testament  will  at  once  readily 
perceive.  Indeed,  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Author  of  Chiiis- 
tioiuty  ia  more  clearly  seen  when  we  remember  the  circnmatanceB 
which  called  forth  the  several  apostolic  epistles  of  the  New  Testa- 

His  second  arf^nment,  that "  the  Bible  waa  not  at  first  ref^arded 
a>  the  only  B>ule  of  Faith,"  is  simply  untrue,  aa  is  evident  from  a 
consideration  of  the  opinions  we  have  quoted  as  being  held  by  the 
early  Fathers :  they  always  appealed  to  Scripture  as  the  final 
authority ;  Irenuos  declares  that  "  those  things  which  the  Apostles 
taoght,  th^  afterwards  delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  the  foundation 
aaa  pillar  of  our  faitb."*  When,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  were 
tJnia  delivered,  they  must  have  superseded  unwritten  tnditions.  for 
Irenteua  farther  pronounces  the  Scriptures  to  be  "perfect,  as 
derived  from  the  word  of  God  and  His  Spirit."  Ensebins  bJgo 
testifiea  that  all  things,  which  Polycarp  professes  to  have  derived 
from  tbe  Lord,  were  in  every  respect  conformed  to  the  Scriptures. 
Irensna  further  remarks,  "  If  the  Apostles  knew  recondite  mys- 
teries, which  they  taught  to  the  perfect  in  secret,  apart  from  others, 
they  would  hare  delivered  them  to  those  most  eapecially  to  whom 
they  committed  tbe  churches."  t  The  circnmstances  of  the  case 
necessitated  much  viva  voce  instruction  in  tbe  early  Church ;  and 
while  the  books  composing  the  Dible  were  scarce,  and  learoing  un- 
common, it  ia  not  to  be  supposed  a  matter  of  wonder  that  such  waa 
the  case,  nor  yet  that  such  a  practice  has  the  greater  claims  upon 
oar  commenaatory  notice.  The  early  Christiana,  llko  ouraelvea, 
were  doubtless  leil  to  find  out,  and  put  in  practice,  those  means 
which,  in  their  view,  appeared  best  calculated  to  secure  the  spread 
and  triumph  of  the  tnitha  of  Christianity :  to  insinuate,  therefore, 
as  "  Pope  Gregory  "  has  done,  that  our  Divine  Master  should  hare 
suggested  to  some  of  hia  followers  tbe  art  of  printing,  aa  the  most 
expeditions  wire  of  accomplishing  hia  plan,  is  only  another  way  of 
castinz  a  scomnil  reflection  npon  the  idea  that  God  has  chosen  to 
work  by  human  means,  and  tiiat  He  chose  to  work  just  as  He  haa 

*  AdvMs.  HstM.,  lib.  iii,,  op.  4.  Sat  Bennctt'i  "  Tlw(dag7  of  cli*  Eacly 
Cborgh." 

t  Ad*«n.  Hmw.,  lib.  iif.,  cap.  1.  S,  3.    Ibid. 
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dtme,  wlieD,  poMiblf ,  <mr  wisdom  would  have  anggestad  another 
«nd  m  b«tter  way.* 

"Gregorf's"  next  argument,  that  tlie  "adoption  of  thia  role 
in  the  early  ages  was,  humanly  speali ing,  impossible,"  because  it 
was  not  complete  dnrio^  the  first,  and  because,  daring  the  succeed- 
ing two  or  three  centnnes,  Ihe  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
not  collected  into  one  volume,  maj  be  a  Tory  profound  argument, 
but  we  confess  that  we  do  not  really  see  the  point  of  it  upon  this 
jneaent  question.  Because  the  early  Christians  did  not  possess  the 
complete  Bible,  are  we,  therefore,  to  aasnme  its  insuSciency  P 
Because  they  possessed  hut  a  few  fragments  of  this  heavenly  gift, 
■re  we  to  despise  the  whole  treasure,  and  prefer  in  its  stead  the 
vague,  coirniit,  spurioas  traditions  of  menr  We  pity  the  menUl 
wisdom  of  the  man  who  should  thus  choose  the  beggarly  crumbs 
of  traditiou  in  preference  to  &«  Word  of  Life. 

We  now  come  to  our  opponent'e  fourth  argument,  and  which  is, 
donbtleas,  intended  as  a  poser  to  ns  Protestants ;  "  We  do  not,"  he 
Bays,  "  adhere  to  the  Bible  as  our  only  rule."  lodeed !   We  always 

'  "Tbs  tim*  Hid  occmJod  of  tha  fonnitioii  of  th«  Cbriitian  einoD,  and  iU 
gceeral  ttcapdoo  in  tha  Church,  ira  qnettioDi  aa  diffioalt  u  ihef  an  iDtenating 
sod  important.  TbM  the  belored  diidple,  Joba.  ai  the  ■nrriiar  of  tb<  Apostlei, 
antboritatiTelf  eloaed  tbi  eanon,  hu  bcea  asacrled,  and  it  ma;  anralj  be  pro- 
noonced  tha  moat  natnrsl  bjpotheaia  ;  but  it  is  still  a  question  of  fact,  at  wbHt 
pciiod.  and  to  what  extent,  thia  deciaion  wu  knoirn  and  prarailed  among  the 
ctiurches.  It  caoDot  be  ancertalned  tliat  tbe  apostolical  Fatheri  posaeiBed  even  (he 
Goapela  aa  nrl;  ai  we  abonld  hare  eipected.  When  Clement  of  Roma  qnotea  the 
Old  THtiment,  ha  eaja,  'Tbni  it  i>  written;'  but  ha  idopta  another  atTle  con- 
ccminf  Chriatiaa  Teritiaa,  aa^ing,  '  Let  ua  be  mindrol  of  tha  words  of  the  Lord, 
toichinE  mildoeaa;'  1  Epiat.  ch  liit.  And  Ifrnatini  qnoteawbatceriainlf  does  not 
cxiit  now  in  either  of  the  Goapela. — '  Handle  ire,  and  lee  that  I  am  not  an  incor- 
ponal  dBmoD;'  Epiat.  lo  Smyrna,  chap.  iii.  Poljcarp  atw  aaja,  '  LtC  na  aerre 
Chriit  with  fear  and  all  petf,  aa  Be  himaelf  commamiid,  and  the  Apoatlea  and 
Prophets  who  preached  before  tha  coining  of  oar  Lord;'  Epiat,  cbnp.  vi.  Luke, 
in  hia  introducdon  to  the  Goapel  which  bean  hia  name,  intimata  Ibat  there  ware 
tbeo  aitant  man j  gospela.  not  of  Divine  anthority,  bnt  neither  alao  of  heretical 
praTily,  and  Tram  aome  of  theae  the  early  FaChera  appear  to  quote.  All  this  mnaC 
uttnrally  bate  occurred.  But  atrooK  atupiciona  are  excited  that  tha  early  Chria- 
tiaos,  aatisfied  of  tha  truth  of  thnaa  things  which  the  Apoetlei  pnsched,  were 
oegligmt  of  tha  canon.  .  .  .  Bnt  when  in  tbe  aeeond  centniy,  Harcion,  after  hii 
teacher.  Cerdo,  had  appealed  to  Scriptnre,  the  Fatben  weia  rooMd  to  the  discharge 
of  a  sacred  dnty,  to  form  or  procure  a  eollectian  of  the  aacred  writings,  flnt  of 
the  Gosp^  (and  to  that  of  Lijte  was  appended  the  Acts),  and,  afterwards,  of  the 
apoatojical  Efoatles,  which  were  followed  hy  the  Rerelatioa.  Joatiti  Martyr, 
Jianaeos,  Oii;^,  Tartallian,  then  begin  la  speak  a  different  lsi>gaaf:e,  refenlng  to 
the  fiiar  Gcapeli,  and  to  the  Epistlea.  not  omitting  the  mention  of  tha  Berelation. 
In  thia,  aa  well  aa  other  inatanceB.  tbe  heretics  served  tha  cause  of  truth,  whicb 
tbey  laboond  to  dtatrxiy."  •— rSeofcjy  of  lis  Early  Church.' 

*  This  fubject  is  ably  discDued  by  Campegioa  Vittingis,  the  worthy  son  ef  ■ 
jortlj  csMmtcd  father.  "  Dumrtatione*  Same,"  edited  by  Veoema,  Ftaneqner 
17*1.  ^ 
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thongbt  Out  all  tnte  Proteatuita  enr  did.  B«t  let  m  hear  in 
what  matter  it  is  that  we  depart  therefrom :  and  6nt,  it  is  beoaoM- 
we  prMoine  to  Uaek  oar  ohildren  and  ecplvn  the  Bible  a»  a*  to  be 
oomprefaended  br  their  limited  tmderetaDdtngs,  ioitead  of  trlling 
them  to  rtad  uii  Jind  omi,  whU  it  is  dseirable  thej  ^loald  know, 
by  thenutleetl  Beallf  "  Gregory,"  this  ii  a  joke;  yon  eannot  ba 
aerioui.  But  we  paw  on  to  doctrine.  The  dootrine  of  the  Trini^, 
be  affirms,  we  owe  to  th»  traditione  of  his  charob.  We  may  here 
remvk,  that  if  it  were  not  plainlr  taugbt  in  the  Bible,  it  hvold 
oeaae  to  be  s  Froteatant  doctnne.  Brery  intelligent  Protestant  oai» 
deduce  it  in  a  legitimate  nunnar  from  the  lanfniage  of  Scripture, 
without  being  obliged  to  "take  it,  as  well  as  wliatever  else  is  posi- 
tive in  their  creed,  in  tnist  from  the  (Roman)  Catholic  Church." 
It  is  a  Proteetant  dootrine,  not  because  it  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
tenet,  but  because  it  is  a  truth  of  Scripture  ;  Mid  in  referenoe  to 
the  cane  of  the  Unitarian  who  is  referred  to  by  "  G-regorj-,"  we 
may  remark,  that  we  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  men  who 
ean  reason  as  other  men  do,  on  other  questions,  reason  quite  differ- 
ently whcD  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  subject  of  debate.  So 
ako  with  regard  to  infant  baptism  and  the  observance  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week ; — every  intelligent  Protestant  is  satisfied  as  to  his 
duty  in  these  matters,  by  legitimate  inference  from  the  recorded 
facte  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic 
(not  the  Roman  Catholic)  Church.  The  Apostle's  command  in  Acta 
XT.  29,  had  reference  to  the  peculiar  views  of  the  Jenish  converts 
relative  to  things  non-eesentiBl,  and  cannot  be  considered  binding 
upon  all  Christians,  except  where  tbe  moral  laa  is  infringed.  In 
St.  John  xiii.  li,  after  the  example  of  hnmility  our  Lord  had 
given  His  disciples,  in  condescending  to  perform  the  menial  offio* 
of  a  servant,  He  says,  "  If  I,  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  baw 
washed  your  feet ;  ye  also  ought  to  vash  one  another's  ft^t:  "  not 
that  they  "  mutt "  do  so  literally, '"  if  they  would  be  His  disciples," 
as  "  Gregory  "  expresses  it.  but  that  the  spirit  of  the  act  snoold 
enter  into,  and  be  cultivated  by  them  ton-ards  each  other.  Kcceiving 
the  Sacrament  in  any  other  part  of  the  day  than  the  evening,  does 
not  seem  to  us  of  so  much  importance  as  it  appears  to  be  to  our 
opponent.  The  celebration  of  any  event  can  be  obserred  at  any 
Other  diurnal  time  than  exactly  the  sameae  the  original,  if  the  object 
of  the  celebration  t>enotloat  sight  of.  St  James's  advice  (v.  14.  15) 
waagiven  with  the  view  of' healing  the  siek,  and  not  as  the  Soioait 
Catholics  administer  extreme  nntrtion  as  the  fiaal  preparation  for 
death:  according  to  the  Apontle,  the  "prayer  of  faitli"  was  to 
"  save  the  sick  "  from  death,  the  "  Lord  raismg  him  up  "  in  aoavrer 
thereto :  a  result  never  contemplated  when  the  priest  enters  the 
sick  chamber  in  order  to  administer  "  extreme  unction." 

Thus  have  we  cursorily  noticed  the  various  areuments  advanced 
againat  the  soSciNiay  of  tbe  Bible  as  the  sole  Bule  oi  Faith,  by 
OKt  Mpooent  "Pope  Gre^ry."  At  liia  close  of  hia  aiiielef  lia 
uks  for  "  a  single  clear  test  that  in  the  remotest  manner  suppoaM'" 
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onr  tbeOTj.  DoriiiK  ttie  treatment  of  oar  subject,  we  have  quoted 
manj  poMages  of  Soriptitre,  and  referred  to  many  more,  alt  of 
iriucli  bear,  either  more  or  le«,  upon  the  queition  at  iMoe  :  if  thia 
is  not  aaffldent,  we  moBt  now  leaTe  boui  him  and  om  readdra 
with  tbe  laDgnage  of  St.  Peter : — "  We  hare  not  followed  canninglT 
deriaed  fables,'  — as  are  traditiona, — but  we  hare  '•  a  more  mre  word 
of  pnnihecy ;  whereuntoye  do  well  that  ye  t»lce  heed,  aa  onto  a  li^ht 
that  Bhinetn  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dairn,  and  the  day-atar 
aroe  in  your  faearta  -,  knowing  this  first,  [hat  no  prophecy  of  the 
Soiiptnre'  ia  of  any  private  interpretation.*  For  the  prophecy  came 
not  at  any  time  I7  the  will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  God  apake  aa 
they  were  moved  by  tiie  Holy  Ghost,"  2  Ebc'  i.  16—21. 

CLEMxaT. 

SB8ATITE  ABXICLB. II. 

It  was  proved  in  the  firat  negative  article,  that  Fioteatanta,  what- 
CTTK  they  nu^  aaaert  about  thnr  being  guided  by  "  the  Bible  only," 
do  not,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  nae  the  saered  volume  as  their  etEcluBive 
Ante  of  Faith.  It  \a  my  inteation,  in  the  following  pages,  to  inqiure 
into  the  caoae  of  this  ^ariilg  inconaiateni^  ;  and  I  hope  to  m^e  it 
daar  to  ray  readera,  that  Proteatanta  do  not  observe  their  first 
princifde,  for  this  very  sinple  I«aB<Hi,  THKIB  BrLB  or  Faith  n 
(Jinn  ixPBAcrricABLB. 

I  do  not  tluak  that  any  of  my  readers  wilt  be  disposed  to  qnarrel 
with  me,  when  I  assert  that  the  Protestant  Bule  of  Faith  requires 
th«t  all  ooovictioa  in  religions  matters  should  be  based  on  indi- 
vidual reaeanh  sad  individual  satisfaetjon,  and  that  all  eoclesi- 
astical  antfaority  should  be  rejected.  Tliia  is  the  veij  essence  of 
ProteataBtinn.  Oa  this  principle,  therefore,  every  Proteetant  is 
obliged  to  satisfy  himself  by  individnal  research — 1st,  of  the 
exisLeDce  of  a  revelation  (  2ndly,  that  snch  revelation  is  really  con- 
fided to  man  in  thkto^  lection  of  worka  called  the  Bible,  and  there 
otAj  i  Srdly,  that  each  and  every  one  of  tbe  bo<^  of  the  Bible  is 
dinnely  inntired,-  and  that  the  book,  which  is  called  the  Bible,  is 
really  tbe  i^e  Bible  and  notlnng  but  the  Bible  ;  4tbly,  that  each 
beok  of  tbe  BiUe  was  written  by  tbe  person  whose  name  it  bears, 
vid  1ms  been  banded  down  without  any  material  cormptioD  -.  Sthly, 
th&t  the  translation  which  he  nacs  has  been  so  correctly  made,  that 
he  ctnt  rest  ooaddent  that  in  reading  it,  he  is  reading  the  wordS' 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  dioteted  to  the  Proi^eta  and  Evangelists  ; 
6thly,  as  many  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  "are  bard  to  be  understood, 
•■d  are  a^t  to  be  wrested  by  tbe  unlearned  and  unstable  to  their' 
own  perditioB,"  each  person  mast  see  that  he  Dnderstanda  tiie 
Seripturw  rightly  ;  for  "  Holy  Snipture  is  Holy  Scripture  only  in 
tite  rigkt  sens*  of  Holy  Scripture." 

*  Bf  "  [nnU  iaUrpratadno,*  tb<  Apatls  evidtntl;  nAn  to  tbe  pnitica  of 
•xplainiBC  bolated  puuga  in  ancli  >  maniMr  as  to  lupport  Mine  pre-eonctiTSi! 
Ifcssij,  iBMCMl  sf  eMspsnoK  Soripot*  «M  BMi|it>te,  aadee  laafciBgitlM  BiUs 
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Such  is  the  complicated  Mid  labortoas  inqnirj  which  the  Frotea- 
tuit  Rule  of  Faith,  tiieoteticallr  speakiDg,  impoaee  on  each  indi- 
vidual;  I  ask,  then,  is  not  a  rule,  nhich  req^oircB  all  its  adherents 
to  }>BW  through  Buch  a  labyrinth  of  diSouSiieg,  quite  impracticable 
to  the  majority  of  mankind  ?  Can  it  be  the  £uie  of  Faith  which 
God  has  giren  as  a  guide  to  the  poorest,  simplcit,  and  most  illiterate 
of  His  creatures?  It  is  quite  absurd  to  answer,  aa  some  do,  that 
the  learned  can  make  these  TeeearcheB,  and  the  unlearned  must  be 
guided  by  the  voice  of  their  pastors,  for  you  thus  create  two  rules 
of  faith,  one  for  the  learned,  and  another  for  the  nnleanied ;  besidee, 
aa  experience  has  shown,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  on  Frotestast 
principles,  to  arrive  at  any  certain  result  on  many  of  tho  points 
which  I  have  enumerated. 

As  my  space  is  neceasarily  very  limited,  I  will  confine  myself  to 
an  eiaminetion  of  the  diffiouItiFS  which  would  beset  a  Protestant 
in  hie  examination  of  the  third  point,  which  has  reference  to  the 
canon  and  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.  As  Protestants  profess 
to  rest  their  whole  belief  on  the  Bible  ^one,  aaying  that  they  will 
believe  implicitly  every  doctrine  which  it  inculcates,  and  reject  every 
doctrine  which  "  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby, ' 
it  must  obviously  be  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  them 
to  ascertain,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  nothing  haa 
been  admitted  into  that  volume  wtuch  ou)(ht  to  have  been  rejected, 
and  nothing  left  out  that  ought  to  have  been  ineicrtod ;  for,  in  the 
first  case,  they  might  believe  some  important  doctrine  on  human 
suthoriiy  only ;  and,  in  the  second  case,  it  might  happen  that  some 
dootnne  or  practice,  absolutely  neeegsary  to  salvation,  would  be 
entirely  neglected.  They  must,  therefore,  be  able  to  prove  to  their 
Oflu  satisfaction,  and  to  the  conviction  of  their  adversaries,  that 
each  and  every  one  of  the  books  in  their  Bible  is  inspired ;  that  no 
merely  human  production  has  found  a  place  in  that  volume ;  and 
that  no  part  of  what  was  really  written  under  Divine  inspiration 
has  been  rejected  as  of  no  authority.  Sat  how  many  of  those  who 
profess  to  hold  the  Bible  in  such  great  veneration,  and  proclaim 
that  it  is  their  only  guide,  are  able  to  do  this  P  Not  one.  I  fear- 
lessly assert  that,  on  Protestant  principles,  it  is  an  impossible  task. 
The  canon  and  inspiration  of  Scripture  cannot  be  proved  without 
reference  to  the  traditions  and  decrees  of  the  Cathohc  Church ;  at 
least,  there  must  be  some  infallible  authority  to  reveal  to  us  which 
ore  the  books  that  have  been  written  imder  Divine  inspiration.  "  If 
the  books  which  oompoae  the  canon  of  Scripture  are  not  revelation, 
the»  u>e  have  no  revelation.  If  the  canon  be  not  established  to  ns 
as  a  matter  of  revelation,  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
not  BO  established ;  and  if  the  hook*  he  not  to,  then  not  one  doctrine 
or  precept,  niieh  they  contain,  conee  eetdbUtked  to  %t  a*  a  revc' 

Nothing  but  a  Divine  anUiority,  some  revelation  or  common 
*  HaldsM,  a  Protntuit,  "  On  tbt  Q«aiuD«Bgsi  sad  ADtlMalioity  of  Un  N«« 
Talamoit,''  p.  379. 
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tuMtion  from  God,  mnild  be  safficient  to  gnanmtee  Hum  Dirine  fact 
of  the  inipiration  of  the  Bible.  It  is  &  fact  not  co^izable  by 
hnman  reason,  whicb  could  only  be  known  to  God  in  the  first 
instance,  and  to  man  only  in  case  God  should  have  coramimicated 
it  to  him  either  directly  or  throiuch  an  infallible  charch.  Even 
ntpposinp  Protestanta  tahe  the  Old  Testament  on  trust  from  the 
Jews,  a  Divine  witness  is  still  required  to  attest  the  fact  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Hew  Testament.  Ko  proof  of  the  iiuipirfition  of 
&e  New  Test&ment  caa  be  drawn  from  the  Old,  and  no  proof  can 
be  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  since  it  cannot  ^re  witneBs  to 
itielf*  Bat  Protestant!  acknowledge  no  Divine  witness  but  the 
BiUe ;  and  as  nothing  less  than  a  Divine  witness  is  required  for  the 
ftct  of  inspiration,  it  follows  that  Protestants  have  no^rounds  for 
heUeving  m  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament.  Hooher,  who 
ii  a  great  anthori^  with  Protestants,  says  in  his  "  Ecclesiaatieal 
Poh^,"  book  ii.  No.  4,  "  If  any  one  book  of  Scriptnro  did  give 
taMimony  to  all,  yet  still  that  Scripture  which  ^veth  testimony  to 
the  rest,  would  require  imother  Scripture  to  give  testimony  to  it, 
neither  should  we  come  to  any  pause  whereon  to  rest,  unless, 
besides  Scripture,  there  was  sometning  else  acknon-ledged."  This 
is  quite  conclusive  about  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  "Bible  and 
the  Bible  only."  But  I  have  heard  some  Protestants  say,  that/oUi 
^Dves  to  them  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures;  thatis,/iuM  proves 
to  them  the  inspiration  of  the  volume  upon  which  alone  they  pro- 
hu  to  boild  their  faith !  Is  there  not  a  vicious  circle  here  P  If 
there  be  any  among  my  readers  who  rely  upon  this  argument,  I 
would  ask  them,  how  wonld  they  proceed  in  tryiag  to  convince  a 
pagan  P  Others,  with  a  greater  degree  of  plausibility,  say  that 
thn  know  what  books  are  inspired,  by  what  they  are  pleased  to 
tall  "  internal  evidence,"  which  is  equfd  to  sayin?  that  tliey  have, 
in  their  own  minds,  a  rule  whereby  to  test  all  oooks  for  which 
inspiration  is  claimed,  and  distinguish  between  such  as  can  and 
•ucn  as  cannot  make  out  their  claim.  I  will  merely  ask  them  to 
compare  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Salomon,  whicn  Protestants 
bdieve  to  be  inspired,  with  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  which  they  reject 
IS  apocryphal,  or  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  with  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Barnabas.  Others,  again,  have  attempted  to  prove  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  from  the  noly  doctrine  it  contains ;  the  change  of  life 
in  many  sinners  after  perusing  it,  and  similar  arguments.  By 
proving  too  much,  this  argument  proves  nothing  at  ml ;  for  on  the 
same  principle,  most  sermons,  commentaries,  aod  religions  books, 
might  be  proved  to  be  inspired.  Some  will  give  as  their  reason  for 
b^eving  in  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  was 
written  by  the  Apostles ;  and  yet  receive  as  inspired  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  who  were  not  Apostles,  and  reject  the 
Bpistle  of  St.  Barnabas,  who  was  an  Apostle  (Acts  xiv.  13),  in  the 
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«ame  poiitum  as  St.  £ki1,  iHid  i*b>  ia  decUred,  in  Acta  si.  2^  tii 
lure  been  "^U  <^tlte  Holy  Ohott,  and  of  faith." 

It  may  be  remarked,  aJao,  that  tboae  who  have  recoone  to  thia 
line  of  argument  would  require  aoiiis  infallible  uaarajice  that  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  wei«  really  written  by  the  persons 
whoae  namea  they  bear ;  for  it  is  obrioas  that  in  this  case  the  his- 
torical evideoce  wherebj  we  know,  for  inatsoce,  that  Horace  wrote 
the  "Ars  Poetics, " -would  be  insufficient  as  a  fbondatian  for  tlie 
Divine  faith.  The  other  method,  which  some  Frotcstanta  adopt,  «f 
looking  upon  the  Bible  aa  a  whole,  and  srnuing  from  one  book  to 
another,  aajiog,  for  inBtance.  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jttmai  mnat 
necesaarilj  be  inspired,  becanas  Isaiah  containa  true  prophecies,  ia 
eo  absurd  aa  not  to  require  an;  notioe.  For  my  own  part,  I  can 
only  say  with  St.  Auguatiue,  and  I  am  «are  erery  Catholic  will  sar 
the  some,  "  I  would  not  believe  that  the  Scripturea  were  inapire^ 
noleas  the  Catholic  Church  informed  me  of  the  fact." — (Contra  Sp. 
Fwtdam.) 

I  will  now  any  a  few  words  with  regard  to  Uie  cuion  of  Scriptare. 
For  sake  of  brevity,  and  olao  not  to  prolong  this  diaeoasion  br  the 
introduction  of  the  controversy  about  the  ao-calied  Apocry|Uift,  I 
will  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  New  Testament.  It  woa  about 
ninety-seven  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  before  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  appeared.*  By  thia  time  there  were  more  than  twentf 
goapeU  current  among  the  faithful ;  there  was  an  epistle  by  St. 
Somabas,  another  by  St.  Clement  (Phil.  iv.  8),  and  another  work 
called  tbe  "  Shepherd,"  by  Hermes,  one  of  St.  Paul's  frienda  (Bom. 
svi.  11).  Several  of  these  goapela,  and  all  the  epistles,  are  still 
extant,  and  may  be  bought  as  "  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament." 
There  were  al«o  many  other  writings  attributed  to  the  ApoatJes  and 
tlieir  coal«mpoiBries,  which  have  not  come  down  to  us, — such  aa  on 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  which  was  written  he^n  Out 
which  is  now  called  the  frtt  (1  Cor.  v.  9),  and  the  Bpiatle  to  the 
Lsodieeans.  which  St.  Paul  commands  the  Colossians  to  reftd 
(iv.  16).  Now,  many  of  the  treatises  which  I  have  mentioned  irere 
accepted  in  various  parts  of  the  early  church  as  the  inspired  word 
of  Ood  ;  and  many  of  the  books  which  Protestants  now  receive,  such 
OS  the  Epislle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistles  of  St  Peter,  St.  James, 
St.  Jnde.  the  last  two  of  St.  John,  and  tbe  Apocalypse,  were 
rejected  in  some  churches  as  not  inspired.  Ample  evidence  of  tJhis 
fact  may  be  found  in  Eusebius,  or  any  of  the  early  eccleoiastical  hia- 
torians.  During  the  first  three  centuries,  we  bave  ss  many  aa 
fourteen  or  Glleen  lists,  drawn  up  by  eminent  authors,  of  the  books 
which  tliey  conceired  to  constitute  the  sacred  Scriptoras.  Scarcely 
any  two  agree,  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  not  one  andent  aulltor 
ean  be  quoted,  who  enumerates  preeiaely  Uie  same  books  which 
Protestants  now  enumerate  as  making  up  the  Bible.  The  Loadi- 
ceon  canon,  which  comes  nearest  to  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 

■  St.  John's  Ocafd  mt  writlan  iflsr  all  tha  othar  books  of  th»  Now 
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■diiiiU«dBBnich,uidexcliid«dthe  ApocalypM.  Noneoftlieaathon' 
I  have  mentioned  uaert  that  their  caoon  wm  the  os/y  frtte  ons  ; 
Om  miffht  lawfully  differ  on  the  queation,  for  it  had  not  ;et  been 
.denned  bj  tlie  Cburcli,  I  uk,  then,  boir  on.  ProtcatBnt  principles 
conid  &11  this  Tarietf  of  c^iiniou  come  to  an  end  ?  On  FiY>tt;st&at 
priociplBS,  I  do  not  see  Low  it  ever  could  come  to  an  end ;  i(i  faot, 
I  do  not  Me  bow  it  ever  came  to  have  a  beginning ;  for  if  the  Bible 
was  really  designed  b;  God  to  be  the  sole  inatractor  of  mankind,  it 
ia  uirelj  not  too  much  to  expect  that  He  would  not  bare  left  Chris* 
tiaos  diiriuK  a  period  of  three  or  four  centuriee  in  a  state  of  utter 
nncertainiy  u  to  what  really  kuu  the  Bible,  and  Ifft  tbem,  more- 
DTor,  without  any  nieani  of  coming  to  a  aertain,  decisicm  about  it. 
He  would  )iaTe  set  some  mark  npon  every  part  of  His  written  word, 
so  that  it  should  have  been  recognized  at  once  aod  without  dispute ; 
wbereas,.all  that  we  know  eonceruing  the  Christians  of  the  first  four 
centuriFa,  shows  that  there  was  nothing  upon  which  there  was  so 
mneh  difference  of  opinion  as  this  very  point.  They  all  held  the 
same  faith  and  belieTed  the  same  doctrines,  but  were  not  sgreed  as 
to  the  number  of  hooka  wbicb  constituted  the  canon  of  Scripture. 
Moreover,  if  the  Protestant  doctrine,  that  tbe  Bible  is  a  sumcient 
£u]e  of  Faith,  be  true,  it  is  impossible  that  tbev  ever  should  come 
U)Ma  agreement  on  this  matter,  nnce  the  Eible  nowhere  pvea  s 
table  of  its  own  contents  ;  and  so  this  conlioversy  regarding  tasTery 
foundation  of  tbe  faith  mu«t  needs  remain  for  ever  unsettled.  Tbe 
oontroversy  nmu  set  at  rest  by  the  unerring  voice  of  the  Catholic 
Cbnrcb,  and  was  not  renewed  until  the  period  of  the  Beformatiou. 
Frotestanu  having  than  rejected  tbe  tradition  and  authority  of  the 
CathcJio  Church,  were  of  course  exposed  to  the  most  bopelesa 
oneertainty.  Lnther  rejected  the  Epistleof  St.  James  and  the  Apo- 
calypse ;  ajid  were  oil  tbe  books,  which  were  rejpctod  or  doubted  oy 
tbe  jlleformers  and  their  followers,  eiiiunged  from  the  canon  of  Scrip* 
tore,  very  little  of  the  Bible  would  be  left.  But,  providentially, 
the  majority  of  Frotestaots  have  been  content  to  leave  the  decision 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  New  Testsment  at  least,  uoaues- 
tiooed.  I  dely  any  of  my  Protestant  readers  to  show  that  they  nave 
any  other  basis  whereon  to  rest  their  belief  in  the  canonicity  of  the 
various  boobs  of  the  New  Testament,  except  tbe  authority  of  tho 
Catholic  Church.  Curiously  enough,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Protestant  writers  have  been  forward  in  arowing  this.  Luther,  in 
his  Commentsry  to  tbe  16tb  chapter  of  St.  John,  says,  "  We  are 
obliged  to  ^ield  mony  things  to  the  Papists ;  with  them  is  the  word 
of  God,  which  we  received  from  them,  otherwise  we  should  have  . 
known  nothing  at  all  about  it."  Bell,  in  bis  "  Downfall  of  Popery," 
p.  131,  snys,  "  As  the  Papists  sdmit  the  Jews'  tradition  of  ihe  canon 
of  the  Oil  Testament  to  be  God's  word,  and  withal  refuse  many 
other  traditions  of  theirs,  w  Frotettants  admit  thii  tradition  (tbe 
canon  and  inspiration  of  tbe  New  Testament),  and  reject  all  others. 
Cbillingworth,  in  bis  "  Beiigion  of  Protestants,"  says,  in  chap.  II., 
No.  25,  '■  We  do  not  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  canonical  because 
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they  say  ao,  .  .  bat  apon  the  credibility  of  umvertal  iraditiox." 
And  main,  in  No.  37,  he  savB,  "  The  qaeition  whether  aueh  and 
such  a  book  be  caaonical  Scriptare,  t]ioii){h  it  may  be  decided 
negatirely  out  of  Scripture,  vet  affirmatiTely  it  c^not  be  decided, 
bat  only  by  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  chnrches."  To  crown  all. 
Hooker,  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  book  ii.,  see.  14,  aaya,  "  Of 
things  necessaiT,  tho  very  chiefest  is  to  know  what  books  we  are  to 
eBteem  bolj,  which  point  is  confessed  impossible  for  the  Scriptute 
itself  to  teach."  The  Bule  of  Faith,  then,  adopted  by  Frotestanta 
condemns  itself;  their  own  condnct,  and  the  confessions  of  their 
most  eminent  writers,  show  that  the  Bible  only  is  not  a  sufficient 
Rule  of  Faith,  Protestants  mnst  hare  recourse  to  tradition  for  die 
most  important  article  of  their  belief. 

But  let  me  not  be  miBiinilfntood.  lam  not  blamiDe  Frotestanti 
for  acting  in  this  matter  on  the  true  and  right  principle,  that  ia,  on 
the  Catholic  principle ;  what  I  blame  them  for  is  not  their  incon- 
sistency in  acting  occasionally  UDOn  a  "i^t  principle,  but  their 
adoption,  as  a  general  rule,  of  a  false  one.  They  say  that  the  Bible 
alone  is  a  sufficient  Bule  of  Faith.  They  know,  therefore,  -what 
books  are  inspired,  either  from  the  Bible  alone,  or  from  some  other 
nnerrine  authority.  If  from  the  Bible  alone,  where  ia  the  list  of 
inspired  books  given  in  the  Bible  P  If  from  some  other  authority, 
do  they  not  deny  that  the  Bible  only  is  a  snfGcient  Bole  of  Faith  t 
Let  Protestants,  if  they  can  escape  from  this  dilemma, — let  then 
show  that  they  hare  any  real  and  trustworthygrounds  whereon  to 
rest  their  belief  in  the  canon  of  Scriptnre.  Until  they  do  this,  aU 
their  appeals  to  the  Bible  are  vain.  They  are  fighting  with  armour 
which  they  have  not  proved,  and  which  they  cannot  prove]  thej 
are  building  before  they  have  laid  the  necessary  foun^tion ;  tb«f 
appeal  to  the  Bible,  and  vet  are  unable,  on  their  own  prindplea,  to 
prove  that  what  they  call  the  Bible  really  ia  the  whole  Bibde,  and 


fclttus. 
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UTIBIUTITB  jLBTICLX. — II. 

The  remarks  of  "  Poppy  "  on  this  question,  in  your  last  number, 
are  so  AiU  of  mis-atatements  that  it  would  take  more  time  and  space 
than  we  have  to  refute  them.  The  principal  points  only  will  now  be 
referred  to.  "  Poppy  "  says  that  the  Cninese  are  dram  dridera, 
that  drunkenness  produces  greater  evils  than  opium  smoking,  and 
that  if  we  take  from  them  the  opium  pipe — the  leaser  evil,  we  driTe 
them  to  the  dnun  glsii    the  gmter  oru. 
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Sow,  allowing  that  erer;  nation  muit  hare  its  BtimnUnti,  and 
rememberia^  tlwti  opinm  smaking  in  China  ii  not  100  ye&ra  old, 
iritereaa  Chins  u  a  nation  is  abont  4,000  jean  old,  how  did  th« 
people  exist  without  opiom  io  long  F  Ths  answer  to  this  ia  that 
tiiaj  iutve  had  their  legitimtite  Btimulants  in  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine, 
&oni  time  immemorial,  and  that  opium  ia  a  modern  ezotio,  which  ia 
fiwlening  on  the  vitals  of  the  nation  like  a  cancer.  Aa  for  apirita, 
they  are  very  moderately  oaed  indeed,  and,  in  spite  of  St  r  J.  Bowring'a 
atatement  to  the  contrary,  it  may  aafely  be  afitimed  that  dram-dri^- 
inft  nerer  haa  been  a  Ctunete  nee. 

"  Poppy  "  affirms  that  in  China  the  poorer  classes  iNranot  afford 
to  use  taa,  and  therefore  it  ia  abmrd  to  suppose  that  the  maases  in 
ChisA  can  afford  to  smoke  opiotn,  and  hence  it  doea  not  call  for 
Britiah  interference.  ' 

Notwithstanding  thia  thorongh-gmng  way  of  disposing  of  the 

ritioD,  itia  an  undeniable  fact  that  frinn  the  higheat  to  the  loweat 
Chinese  enjoy  ihe  Inmrf  of  tea ;  and  aa  to  their  use  of  opium, 
the  ITxei' oorreepondant,  writing  fiHsm  China,  observes:— "In  the 
finthonaewerisited.no  man  spent  on  an  arerage  lees  than  80  cash 


a  day  oil  bis  opium  pipe.  One  man  said  he  spent  120.  The  chair 
CooGe  spends  80,  and  his  aTcraffe  eamin|{8  are  100  cash  a  day. 
En^iah  physicians,  Dnoonnectea  with  missionary  eocietiea,  have 


1  ma  that  the  Coolie  opiom  smoker  dice  not  &om  i^nm  bnt 

from  •taiTstiOD.  If  he  starves  lUtiueff  for  his  pipe,  we  need  not 
ask  what  happens  to  his  family." 

To  prove  the  evils  of  opium  smoking  one  haa  only  to  tnm  to  the 
testimony  of  every  impartial  witness  from  China, — the  oppoeing 
testimony  is  invariably  from  interested  parties.  "  Poppy  says 
that  opium  "  aa  a  luxury  (if  not  abased),  or  as  a  medicinal  dra«,  is 
a  perieotly  legitimate  source  of  gun."  Of  course  it  is,  "ii  not 
abused ;"  but,  nnfbrtuna^ly,  its  entdre  consumption  in  China,  with 
the  amalleat  poesible  fraction  of  an  exception,  m  abused,  and  there- 
litre  it  ia  not  a  legitimate  aouroe  of  gam.  But,  in  spite  of  this, 
ChriatioD  Britain  sapplies  Heathen  China  with  the  meant  of 
iodnleing  in  a  vice  wnich  is  sapping  the  foundations  of  healUi, 
wealm,  and  morality. 

But  "Poppy"  appears  to  hcJd  t^t  aeal,  and  philanthroi^,  and 
even  Christianity  itself,  although  verv  good  things  in  their  way. 
have  so  right  to  interfere  with  his  favourite  science  of  political 
eeonomy.  Now,  it  must  never  be  foi^otten,  that  political  economy 
is  (mly  to  bo  tmsted  so  long  as  it  is  content  to  remain  the  humble 
handDiaid  of  religion  and  morality,  and  the  moment  she  diaowna 
these  as  her  superiors,  she  becomes  a  mischievona,  aelf-oonceited 
jade,  Uiat  will  mevitably  lead  her  votaries  into  error.  What  is 
wrong  in  the  region  of  morality  can  never  be  right  in  tiie  region  of 


Opium  smoking  is  rapidly  epreadint;  in  China,  and  in  otiier  parta 
of  the  £aat — like  a  moral  cancer,  wrodticing  unmixed  evil — and  it  is, 
thoefore,  wrong  for  Christian  Britain  to  pander  to  the  vice  by 
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pTO-^T^yg  tho  artid«.  It  might  «Iao  b«  sbown  tbkt  ai  the  ind  of 
all  jsoductHW  ie  eonBamptjaii,  if  that  oanraniptioii  ia  aimaintaiy 
pvnueioDi  to  the  huaim  noe,  th«n  ■}!  the  iskxmr  Hpcot  on  tl^ 
prodnction  of  Ute  article  and  tlw  brtDgiiig  of  it  to  markat  ia  mot 
poUtioal  ecooomj  but  political  Kstte. 

W«  go  ft  itep  furtber,  and  aMum  that  tl>e  qnaaiuHi,  whether  Hie 
nie  <^aa  or  cannot  be  prw»nt«d  d9w  in  Chip^  has  nothiuc 
irhator<r  to  do  with  the  other  qoMtion,  wbellur  it  ie  iib*  duty  S 
Bl^«in  to  eevw  har  ooonaction  with  the  tntd^.  "  Poppy  "  amilci 
at  inch  wealmeee,  and  aeema  to  think  it  quite  Mwugh  to  wanaot 
our  oontinuing  in  the  toade,  that  if  Britain  gives  it  np,  otJwn  will 
la^  theprofila  initaad.  But  theieia  ahiKWaiidain(iret>ro6tahIe 
monJitj,  which  ani, — "  Wo*  to  the  woda  beoansa  of  ofiracai  t  tot 
it  taaat  needs  be  that  offencea  come,  but  woe  to  tjMt  IBaa  *-H"°g*'  ' 
whom  the  ofieooe  oometh." 

Having  ihown  that  the  evila  of  gpiuia  rooking  damand  tlta 
afaaodoniaent  of  the  a»de  by  Britain,  w«  haFe  anxt  to  f^itfi-^»-  how 
this  ihould  be  done- 

Th«  only  efieatiTa  method  of  mpppefuag  the  IjuUaa  opium  tra^ 
is  to  lupprcM  tha  aultiratioB  of  the  drus,  with  the  exeeption  of  a 
amall  quantity  in  Govenunant  band)  Tor  legitimate  pui^ioaBa. 
"  Poppy  "  ia  quite  right  in  aaying  that  free  trada  in  Ofivja  would, 
of  COUTH,  delnge  India  aa  well  aa  China  with  the  drug.  But  to 
■tqi^Keai  the  cultivstion  is  to  deatroy  (be  reTeiMie,.and  he  aaya  wa 
cannot  afford  that.  Nay,  but  who  ever  proapen  on  illegitimata 
gainiF  Certainly  India  liaa  not,  and  nar^  will  {—she  nuuC  lay  her 
aooount  for  an  A^ihan  campaign,  or  a  8epoy  rebellion,  every  few 
yaara.  ooitiag  the  counby  fnnn  ten  t«  twenty  milltoDB  atacling, 
beiides  keeping  up  an  espenaive  annamant  in  tba  intarrala. 

The  BuppreBaioa  of  the  cultivation  ia  the  cmly  aab  and  hi»oufnbl« 
oourse.  Jjie  monopoly  waa  originally  inteodad  lo  reatrict  the  «aa 
of  the  pffimmnia  drug.  Thia  plan  has  failed :  tbe  temptation  to 
earn  a  large  revenue  waa  too  stiong  for  the  Indian  GovemnMnt  to 
reaiat.  Nor  oeed  we  fear  even  a  de&nt  in  the  Indian  Treaaury  firan 
the  oonne  now  propoaed. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  as  the  price  of  opUim  risei  in  India 
the  oonsomption  ia  chei^d  at  onoe  in  Chiim.  Aoting  on  tliia 
principle,  I  would  propose  a  ^adual  sappreaaion  of  the  outavatMn, 
to  extend  over  five  yeaifl.  lUdnoiug  iha  prodnetion  by  oae^ifUi 
each  year,  for  the  brat  tijree  yean  the  diminiahad  produotioa 
would  continue  to  yield  an  uudmiiniahed  revenue ;  by  the  foorlli 
year  it  would  materially  fall  <^,  buC  meanwhile  snbatituteid  ao«reea 
of  revenue  might  be  cxpeMed.  These  will  be  found  in  the  taTattoo 
of  the  wealth  of  the  town  populationa,  improved  ijatema  of  auattwia 
and  lioenoM,  the  extension  oi  oanats  ajtd  roada,  and  the  eouonmge- 
ment  of  European  settlers.  The  appointment  of  Hr.  Wilson  na 
Finaneial  Secretary  for  India  will,  we  may  ooabdently  b^e,  piodnoo 
an  entire  revobition  in  tha  mode  of  raiaing  Indian  revenua.  HoiTf 
thare&re,  ia  the  time  to  adjuat  tha  question  of  die  opiom  tsveav*. 


0DSH1  TD  IVBIAX  OPIUX  TBASK  SO  K^  iUVgamUBO  f      l(ff 

J3utt  &a  opism  tnda  hu  been  deitmotiTa  of  the  tnd*  in  Brititb 
■mnfiiatairee  to  Chiiut  u  another  branoli  of  tha  lubiect,  on  which 
we  Moaet  enter,  beyond  obiarriiut  that  it  Lm  been  ablj  handled  in 
u  wtiolfl  in  the  Seetlitk  Srm«ta  lor  Jannary.  Suuc 

XZIUTITS  AfiTICXK. — ^U. 

Ws  have  in  the  fint  negatire  nplf  ugned  the  qontioii  u  it 
■tood  before  the  diaKtliition  of  the  Hononrable  Eaat  India  Compauj. 
It  haa  BOW  entcnd  opon  a  new  jdtaae.  The  monopolj  was  doomed 
■haa  IiMd  Gaaning  pioclaimed  tbe  lOTeTeignly  of  Queen  Tiotoria 
orcr  oar  Indiao  enptre.  The  oaeation  will  be  (implified  and 
■an wed  to  the  Ob»  point,  "  Ought  the  Indian  opium  trade  to  be 
■nuptwadP"  Boiiome  jeantooome  therabjeet  wiUbeTigoronBly 
■gitftted,  and  the  readen  of  tbe  Britith  OontromrtMUt  will  do 
wdl  to  take  a  mure  di(paaaionat«  view  than  will  be  given  hy  well- 
meaning  bnt  ill-informed  anthora,  who  address  tbemseWes  rather 
to  the  MdingB  tiian  the  judfj^Mit  of  the  Bngliih  nation. 

tko  atrength  of  tbe  opposi^n  to  the  trade  haa  been  i^wn  from 
aiioesoBptioBa  of  the  eharaeteriatioa  and  affeota  of  opium.  We  m 
tdd  that  "  bear,  wine,  and  ipirita  are  not  poiaoni  in  thamaelree,— 
their  ilbnBS,  not  nae,  killa ;  bnt  opiam  is  a  poison  in  itaelf, — ita  use 
Ulla."*  Here  we  hiTe  ui  asaertion  of  what  ii  true  of  neither  rela- 
tirety.  Alodiol  and  opium  are  both  vimlent  poisons  in  large  doaea, 
thoogh  the^  act  diifeiantlf .  Alcohol  act*  directly  opoa  the  nerrea, 
bat  opium  mdireeUj  through  abaoiiition.  Aloobol  introduced  into 
the  ttomaek  will  prore  more  apeedily  fatal  than  onium  ;  and  opiom 
will  aooner  deatray  life  if  introdnoed  into  the  6/doJ  in  the  carotid 
■rtaf^.  Ther  differ  in  their  mode  of  action,  but  not  in  their  eSeoti 
OB  the  animal  ayatam.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  essential  oil  of 
•  miety  of  naieotiM.  Sir  Benjasiin  Bredie  bat  prored  that  the  oil 
of  tobaooo  instantaiMoasly  affecU  the  heart,  wliile  the  infnsioa 
afeoto  the  (raw.  1%ree  drops  of  the  esBentiiil  oil  injected  into  a 
wound,  or  dropped  npoo  the  tonirne  of  some  aninuda,  will  produee 
ilmoat  iiUtaataneoiu  death.  The  eaienljel  oil  of  eren  Ua  ia  a 
powerfU  nareotie ;  and,  in  large  qoantities,  wotild  be  as  fatal  as  any 
ptriatm.  But  thaee  hota  prore  the  pemioione  effects  of  abuse,  while 
experience  ahows  that  the  ose  is  not  prejudicial  to  health.  To  say 
BC^bing  of  laxariet,  there  ia  no  article  of  diet,  and  there  is  no  infb- 
ROD  or  fermented  baresage  in  general  use,  which  ia  not  injnriona  if 
t^tn  to  «xeeaa.  It  ia  intemperance,  and  not  moderation,  that  con- 
nrte  every  dish,  and  every  cap,  and  every  luiuir  into  a  poison. 

Dr.  Oiley,  a  high  authority,  knew  a  man  who  had  used  opium  br 
ittj,  and  another  for  eighty  years,  "  without  any  evil  effects."  Jo 
his  dtaoiptive  aoeonnt  of  tbe  Indian  islands,  Mr  John  Crawfdrd 
daclsna  that  "tbe  utmoat  that  can  be  oharged  againat  it  ia  that  it 
iamore  aednotiTe  than  other  stimulants  "  and  that  he  "  knew  of 
no  pef>mi  of  long  experience  who  had  not  oome  to  this  oommM* 

•  ■  The  Oflam  Trade,     Apptil  to  the  Britiih  KstuM.'fto,  p.  31. 
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tense  conclaaion."  Sit  B.  Brodie  denies  that  it  BtimDlate*  when 
e&ten.  In  genenX  "  it  toothea  the  neirous  system,"  and  the  exoep- 
tions  are  exceedio^ly  rare  in  which  it  eicitra.  Ai  a  set-off  against 
its  ereater  sedactiveiiesH,  it  should  be  noticed  that,  while  ardent 
■pints  iDcil«  to  Inst,  violence,  and  crime,  opium  msT  es  the  eater 
"  useleas,  but  not  mtschierons."     It  is,  tliereibre,  a  pL  LlanthropT  aa 

aaixotic  as  iocoDsistent,  which  would  make  opiom  contrabana  in 
hins,  and  yet  license  beer  booses  and  gin  palaces  in  Britain.  We 
can  admire  the  motive,  while  we  disapprore  of  the  policy,  of  tJie 
attempt  to  establish  a  Maine  liqnor  Law  u  England  by  Engliahmen ; 
but  it  would  amase  □■  to  hear  that  the  Americans  bad  cdled  upon 
their  President  to  lay  waste  their  sngar-cane  plantations,  becansa 
the  British  sailor  stupified  himself  with  mm.  And  yet  we  are  told 
that  it  is  the  solemn  dnty  of  ohristtao  England  to  uproot  the  poppy 
from  Bengal,  because  some  Chinese  sots  stapify  themselves  with  oar 
Opinm. 

The  inexpediency  and  im^ioy  of  the  traffic  have  been  nrged  as 
another  reason  for  sappressmg  the  commerce  in  opium.  A  zealoos 
advocate  was  informed  oy  a  Coventry  merchant  that  be  had  to  pavt 
in  one  year,  £40,000  for  tea.  The  reason  assigned  ia,  that  the 
Chinese  correspondent  of  his  firm  said  that  the  natives  "  did  not 
want  British  goods,  and  would  not  take  them."  Thus,  through  the 
opium  traffic,  we  are  informed  that  "  our  country  is  drained  of  her 
money,  and  our  looms  ar«  standing  still.  The  Cbioese  are  loainff 
their  health,  and  habits  of  indnsliy ; — they  are  also  being  drained 
of  their  wealth."*  Out  of  some  thousand  merchants,  one — and  he 
in  one  of  oar  smaller  towns — sends  £40,000,  in  one  year,  to  a  connttr 
being  drained  of  its  wealth !  The  fact  is,  that,  but  for  the  <^nm 
t^e,  our  country  would  hare  been  drained  of  her  silver.  Tliej 
will  not  take  our  goods,  but  tbey  will  our  opium.  We  will  take 
little  else  from  them  tbui  their  tea.  We  pay  bard  cash  for  tea;  tbey 
repav  it  for  opium  ;  and,  through  India,  it  finds  its  wajr  back  lo 
Lonaon.  But  for  a  trade  denounced  as  commercially  ruinoua,  we 
tbonld  have  drained  ourselvee  of  miUions  for  tea,  which  we  have 
virtually  paid  for  in  opium.  The  reason,  again,  why  the  Chinese 
refuse  our  goods,  is  confessedly  that  they  do  not  want  them ;  and 
the  reason  why  they  prefer  the  Ana  ia,  that  they  do  want  opium. 
Is  it  the  duty  of  a  rhristian  legislature  to  compel  foreignera  to 
change  their  tast«a  and  habits,  that  our  looma  may  be  set  at  ^rotk  ? 
We  purchase  vine  Irom  the  French,  end  not  their  hardware, 
because,  while  we  have  a  Birmingham  and  a  Sheffield,  we  have  no 
vineyards.  It  would  cause  a  smOe  of  conttmpt  if  we  heard  from 
the  Tima'  oorreepondont  in  Paris  that  the  French  iron  masters 
were  nrging  the  Emperor  to  destroy  the  vin^ards  in  the  South,  to 
compel  the  Britiab  to  take  their  hardware.  The  Chinese  might  as 
foobshly  turn  the  tables  upon  us,  and  argue — "  These  outer  bar- 
barians have  a  strange  reluh  for  ear  tea,  and  the  demand  from 

*  "  Tb«  Opiogi  Trads:  an  Appwl,"  Ac,  pp.  is,  13. 
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England  bo  enhaniyB  its  value,  that  our  poor  coontmnen  eaa  never 
tut«  the  leaf  grown  nnder  their  eje.  Let  ua  atop  uie  trade.  The 
barbariajiB  lire  on  barter,  and  mnit  take  soniething  else  Eeom  ns,  if 
ther  cannot  have  onr  teas.  The  eaaential  oil  ia  a  violent  narcotdc, 
and  our  green  tea  abattera  the  nerves  of  hundreds  in  their  obscure 
corner  of  the  world.  We  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  forbid  tea, 
and  offer  birda'  oesta,  which  thej  will  soon  learn  to  relish  as  a 
delicacv,  and  Buffer  no  evil  effects  from  tike  luxurj."  The  fact  ia, 
tbat  all  foolish  meddJing  with  trade  will  no  more  compel  the  Chinese 
to  prefer  onr  eottons  to  our  drugs,  than  they  could  compel  ua  to 
prefer  their  gilt  alippera  to  their  black  or  green  tea. 

It  IB,  again,  a  mistake  to  anppoae  that  the  Chineae  passion  for 
opium  is  the  reason  whj-  we  cannot  introduce  our  cottons  and  hard- 
ware. "  China  contains  3S0  millions  of  people,  and  only  three  and 
a  half  to  four  millions  are  at  present  making  use  of  opium."  * 
The  proportion  of  amokers  to  the  nuaa  of  the  population  is,  then, 
about  foor  millions  to  four  hundred  millions,  or  about  fonr  to  four 
hnndred.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  only  one  out  of  every  hundred 
ceftwea  our  cotton  through  the  habit  of  smoking.  The  "  they"  who 
are  "  losing  their  health,  and  their  habits  of  industry,"  means  one  in 
every  bunded.  It  is  not,  then,  opium  that  oreventa  the  ninety-nine 
from  dealing  with  us.  Even  the  one  mual  oe  considerably  reduced 
in  the  argument.  Opium  is  taken  to  China  from  Turkey,  as  well  as 
Bengal,  by  foreijpiers  as  well  as  Englishmen ;  and  it  is  groirn  in 
China  itself.  It  is  more  likely  that  not  one  in  a  handred  and  fifty  is 
indebted  to  Bengal  for  the  drug.  If  we  declined  the  trade,  othere 
would  supply  the  wants  of  the  natives.  The  smoker  would  refuse 
or  take,  as  he  now  refuses  or  takes,  and  not  a  yard  of  cotton,  or  a 
nail,  or  a  screw,  or  a  pin  more  would  be  taken  Jrom  us. 

liie  asserted  immorality  of  the  traffic  is  another  reason  for  its 
total  suppression.  It  is  unmoral  in  two  respects.  It  is  a  fruitful 
•ooroe  or  vice  in  the  consumer.  Thia  may  be  admitted ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that,  therefore,  the  trade  should  be  suppressed.  Opium 
u  a  medicinal  drug,  and  we  cannot,  for  the  benefit  ul  the  intemperate 
classes  in  China,  deprive  the  world  of  a  valuable  drug.  We  are  told 
that,  aa  we  restrict  the  sale  of  Brsenio  and  laudanum,  lee  ought  to 
restrict  its  use  in  China.    What  we  do  in  EnEland,  the  Chinese 

Evenunent  should  do  for  ita  subjects.  We  mignt,  as  suggested.f 
>el  every  chest  sent  down  the  Hooghly  from  Calcutta,  and  be 
laughed  at  for  onr  pains.  The  opium  smoker  knows  more  about  the 
drug  than  do  onr  pamphleteers,  who  confound  use  with  abuse.  Out 
of  the  400,000,000  of  consumers  acattered  principally  over  Asia,  we 
are  informed  that  about  4,000.000  exiat  in  China.  There  400.000 
are  said  to  'die  annnally  through  its  use.  There  are  elsewhere 
364,000,000  of  consnmera.  If  the  fault  be  with  the  drug,  and  not 
wil^  the  Chinese  aot,  we  should  have  the  most  terrible  accounts  of 

•  "TbaOpiomlHde:  an  Appeal,"  Ik,,  im  p.  S. 
t  /MI.,  p.  39. 
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the  nrtge*  it  osnieB  vniTemUy  amoiiK  Afliatin.  Bnt  who  heon 
of  the  dreadful  eSeaia  in  ConatuiliDople,  Dudmciu,  Smjmft,  and 
elMwberef  Long  before  the  age  of  Chve  and  HaatinKS,  nmiadi 
uied  it,  in  enormooi  quantitiea,  in  the  Deccan,  and  other  udiu 
prOTinoei.  It  will  stvtle  some  out  of  their  dreams  of  horror  to 
Uaia  that,  ao  little  did  Hefaer,  the  late  Lord  Biihop  of  Calootts, 
•ee  of  its  evils,  that  in  his  "  Jonrnal,"  there  ia  a  plan  propoMd  fw 
indefinitelr  multiplying  the  qnantitr  raised  in  Bengal.  Ind^  ia  A* 
only  staple  production  to  which  the  late  CompMij  alhnrea  British 
■kiU  and  capital  to  be  applied.  The  quality  had,  in  oonseqamoe, 
been  improred,  and  the  quantity  amaningly  inorcMed.  His  lordship 
argued  that,  if  the  mouopoly  were  sbotiahed,  the  same  result  would 
be  seen  in  connection  with  opium  ;  and  for  this  very  reason  wished 
bis  Dountrrmen  to  engage  in  the'cultiTationof  the  poppy!  Aneye- 
witneae  of  its  etTeots  among  the  ntyriads  of  Hindoatan  wished  to 
increase  that  Tery  trade  which  our  writers  passionately  deein  to 
■uppresB  altf^ther. 

To  trade  in  it  as  sn  article  of  luxury  cannot,  again,  be  immoral.  Am 
such  it  is  used  in  all  Mohammedan  states,  in  P enio,  in  the  Indian 
islonda,  as  well  as  in  China.  The  betel  nut  is  taken ,  as  a  narcotio 
amoDglOO,OOO.OOODf  human  beings;  hemp amcmg  some 800,000,000] 
and  tobacoo  among  some  800,000,000.  About  400,000,000  perstnia 
expend  £20,000,000  in  tAttr  favourite  narcotic — opium.  We 
do  not  see  that,  on  the  ground  of  christian  morolify,  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  war  upon  the  indulgence  in  opium,  any  more  than  in 
wine  or  tobaoeo.  If  our  missionaries,  odoptmg  tb«  motto  of  one  <^ 
our  noblest  of  noblemen.  L(»d  Shaftesbury,  that  "  <^ium  and  Chrio- 
tianity  cannot  ent«r  China  together,"  were  to  denounce  the  indul* 
^ence,  instead  of  the  abuse,  they  would  be  soon  answered  by  any 
intelligent  moDdarin,  with  an  aryvmenlum  ad  iominam.  "  Your 
oount^men,"  would  be  his  retort,  "  spent,  in  the  jreor  1840, 
£7,600,000 in  toboecoi  £24.000,000  in  ardent  spirits;  and  £26.000.000 
in  beer.  You  are  only  30,000,000  in  number :  we  are  300,000,000 
and  more;  and  in  the  same  year  we  spent  imly  £S,000,000  in 
opium  I"  If  Christianity  and  opiusi  cannot  enter  China  together, 
we  are  sure  that  no  Engluk  missionary  will  introduce  it  by  « 
Utopian  effort  to  uproot  a  natural  and  universal  desire  for  atimn- 
lants.  It  is  not  the  drag  that  he  ahonld  denonnoe,  but  the  fblly  and 
madness  of  intemperance.  Persons  both  in  Britain  and  China  ^et 
drunk,  and  the  remedy  is  neither  a  Maine  Liquor  Law  for  Briloin, 
nor  a  Maine  Opium  I^w  for  China.  What  is  needed  is  the  power 
and  influence  of  a  pure  and  prevalent  Christianity,  to  teaeh,  there  a« 
well  as  here,  that  "  no  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 

It  is,  onin,  immoral  to  introduce  into  China  what  its  governBiMit 
forbids.  If  people  would  take  things  by  the  right  handle,  A^ 
wonld  not  odd,  that  therefore  the  opium  tnde  should  be  suppressed. 
The  remedy  for  the  evil  complsineii  of  is,  the  dissoluticHi  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  traffic  and  oar  eoTenunent.  But  why  did  the 
Chinese  goreniment  make  it  contraband  P    It  was  limply  with  k 
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fl  Hu  mhintion  aod  &e  rerennfl  derired  from  tbf 
ills.  The  nitire  oultiratioD  ud  oORmmptloii  couM  not  b«  mp- 
FMwi;  but  iflut  die  baarbKrians  pocket«l,  the  eelettulv  hoped  to 
|nl  into  dwar  omi  |nne>  It  me  for  this  reuon  thkt  the  oommu' 
■Mwr  Lin  n>k  w  mny  tfaonginde  of  cheats  of  apiam.  In  his 
pnelwBatioa  t9  tonigmn,  in  1S40,  the  hm  aa  irell  aa  the  abnte  of 
*•  drag  ii  eUgfattr  notirnd ;  hot  the  drain  of  "  Stcee  Bilver"  H-as 
Mde  the  burden  or  eomphint.  To  reitore  du  balance  of  trade  as 
Winat  tbem,  the  foohsh  mandarins  took  a  st«p  which  led  to  tho 
Chiseae  opinm  mr.  In  a  morbid  atate  of  feeling,  a  claM  of  tka 
Biiiath  pnblie  an  erer  inreii^hin);  a^ndoit  their  (toantrymen,  and 
mtollinz  the  Bi<H«litT  and  hnmanit;  of  the  semi'CiriJiEed  nationi  of 
ha  worid.  Witb  taem  the  CotMclt  lance  kills  Engtishraen  witb 
am  hnoMnirr  tbaa  the  English  baronet  stabs  Bnnians.  Bvea  the 
■Itnoitiea  of  tae  Indian  rebellion  were  denied,  becsnse  the  Hindoo 
ns  more  humane  than  the  mfflans  who  left  our  shores.  In  keeping 
*ith  thMe  itmnRe  faneies,  our  agents  were  regarded  hs  nefarious 
nngglen,  and  the  Chinese  asthoritiea  were  represented  as  yearning 
nwUie  miaeries  of  the  Opiam  smoker.  The  low  and  suicidal  can* 
ing  of  the  mandarin  was  sublimed  into  philanthropy  and  monlitj, 
^  oeleatial  KOremntent  legalize*  infantioide,  which  atranglei 
Manally  myriads  of  new-bom  babes.  Commissioner  Yeh  oonld 
hoHt.  with  eomplaoency,  that  be  had  beheaded  90,000  of  hia 
•mtrymev.  And  when  the  authoritiee,  in  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
<*^  of  poUtieal  economy,  and  insolent  defiance  of  international 
law,  aerzed  British  proper^,  to  min  foreignera,  and  to  enrich  them* 
•drae  by  raoBopoUnng  optam,  we  heard  fnnn  many  a  lip  that  thej 
»«e  pattens  of  a  parental  goremment. 

Leaving  their  motites  ont  of  consideration,  there,  we  are  told,  it 
(he  faet  of  Chioeee  prohibition,  and  that  to  trade  in  opium  i»  to 
Meonrage  smoggling.  To  remedy  the  eril  we  are  to  snppreaa  the 
Mb ;  that  is,  we  are  to  mt  the  cart  before  the  hinse.  and  whip 
wwwf.  It  ia  the  prohibition,  and  not  the  trade,  which  canaea 
nraggliBg ;  and  the  enre  is  to  legaltM  the  trafBc.  The  trade  cannot 
be  aeppreased  ;  to  make  tbe  article  contraband  is  to  crente  smug' 
^iag.  If  it  be  wnmg  for  ns  to  allow  the  importation,  it  would  be 
eqaally  wrong  to  allow  it  to  bo  exported  from  tbe  Hoogbly,  knowing 
ih  deatinatioD  to  be  Canton  and  Hong  Song.  Under  the  soppoai* 
tion.  we  nraat  eatabitah  a  system  of  rerenne  ontters  along  some  two 
<r  time  tbonaand  milee  of  coast  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
Isdiaa  Oeean.  To  make  the  naral  bloekade  effeotnal,  we  mmt 
Mabliafa  a  cordon  of  military  poets  wid  cnatom-bonses  all  along  the 
kerdera  of  ITepml,  Aasan,  Siain,  nd  Bmwah.  The  system  whidi 
kas  made  «rmij  Ctniiese  river,  hay.  and  creek  swarm  with  pfratta, 
■nat  be  iKtmneed  into  mr  iplendld  nspire  in  Asia,  to  back  the 
Mupdily  of  the  maadarin,  and  after  all  to  no  good  pnrpom.  The 
lH]MJialii]B  of  the  amaggler  wonld  rise  with  the  ealent  of  our 
WMiaa.  Scarcity  wonld  make  etery  chest  of  opium  a  dazalin^ 
Fise.  TheCluMinMttlHmtteB  hare  found  it  impossible  to  seal  tbeff 
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MStti.  They  have  made  "death  by  strangling"  ihe  penalty,  and 
yet  the  unportatiou  has  steadily  iocreased. 

Aococding  to  Sir  J.  Davia,  our  late  plenipotentiary,  opium  is 
sold  in  the  atreets,  and  smoking  rooms  are  publicly  opened, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  law  declariag  it  illegal.  The  protubition  so 
enhanoed  the  value  of  the  contraband  that  even  the  highest  offitnals 
beoame  Tirtnal  smugglers.  Noir,  we  are  called  upon  to  do  fw 
China  what  its  own  government  cannot  aohieTe  for  its  subjects.  If 
prohibition  be  obligatory,  it  is  their  dnty,  and  not  our  business,  so 
long  as  our  government  is  no  party  to  the  disgraceful  practice  of 
smuggling.  But  we  are  required  to  attempt  impossibilities.  The 
late  Ihike  of  Wellington,  sjtd  Lord  Eltenborongh,  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  Indian  government  had  placed  Testriotiona 
npon  the  traffic  without  success.  They  found  it  hopeless  to  legislate 
against  the  private  interests  of  merchants,  and  the  trader  at  last  had 
it  all  his  own  way.  British  goods  are  to  this  very  hour  smuggled 
into  Spain.  Five-sixths  of  the  goods  are  smuggled  in.  Under  our 
eye  the  system  is  conducted  at  Gitiraltar,  under  whose  guns  the 
smuggling  clippers  talcs  shelter  when  pressed  hard  by  the  Spanish 
revenue  cutters.  No  one  is  wrong-headed  enouRh  to  call  npon  our 
Premier  or  Foreisu  Secretary  to  see  that  no  goods  shall  be  shipped 
in  the  Thames,  Mersey,  "^joe,  or  the  Clyde  which  are  intended  for 
the  Spanish  smu^lers.  The  more  common-sense  view  is  taken. 
We  endeavour  to  induce  Spain  to  legalize  the  traffic,  to  put  an  end 
to  smuggling.  There  is  no  other  rem^y  for  smuggling  in  China. 
In  1736,  our  legislature  enacted  a  Maine  spirit  law  for  London,  then 
with  a  population  of  only  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand.  To  omit 
from  consideration  the  evil  of  publio  informers,  and  the  perils  of  the 
revenue  officers,  drunkenness  increaeed,  and  the  oonsumption  of 
mints  rose  in  the  teeth  of  the  law  to  7,000,000  gallons.  The  dis* 
mlery  laws  of  Ireland  were  found  to  be  as  cruel  m  their  operaiioa 
as  they  were  ruinous  to  the  morals  of  the  populace.  It  is  a  wiltal 
cloaing  of  the  eye  to  the  experience  of  the  past  to  suppose  that  an^ 
government  can  Bucceedin  a  war  upon  the  tastes  and  Dabita  of  their 
Eulriects. 

Assuming,  however,  that  ve  could  suppress  the  trade  in  opium  in 
Smigal,  the  duty,  once  admitted,  would  lead  us  to  a  course  ofphilan- 
thrc^mn  ma^  Itwouldbeournext  duty  topreviul  upon  tae  free 
native  princes  to  suppress  it  in  their  own  states.  If  they  were 
wiUiiu;  to  sacrifice  the  revenue  drawn  from  a  staple  commodity,  th^ 
wonld  soon  require  oar  hdp  to  put  down  rebellion  among  their 
subjecta,  or  smuggling  on  uieir  nontiers.  We  must  repeat  Hie 
same  coarse  in  Assam,  Siam,  and  Burmah.  We  must  next  beat 
with  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  fiU  Turkey  with  smugglers  and  pre- 
ventive  officers.  Here  we  should  come  mto  constant  collision  with 
Greek  and  American  merchants  on  sea,  and  wage  a  perpetual  war 
with  wandering  hordes  in  Syria,  converted  into  oonbabandists  on 
land-  Sheer  consistency  vronld  conduct  us  flirther  still.  The 
BmperoT  of  Prance,  and  the  ralera  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
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ItalUo  states  mnrt  be  called  npon  to  extemunate  the  vine^  becMtse 
our  middle  ud  upper  clasaeB  intoxicate  thenuelTes  vith  wine ;  and 
u  they  would  natorally  be  de&f  to  our  entreaties,  we  mnat  blockade 
thor  coasts,  or  renew  the  terrors  of  old  EoBlish  smaggling.  We 
■honld  next  prohibit  the  growth  of  hops  and  barlej,  because  the 
lower  classes  stttpify  thenuelves'wilh  beer ;  and  of  oats,  because  gin 
and  whisUej  make  sots  of  the  Irish  and  Scotoh.  We  most,  lasuy, 
destroy  the  sugu'-cano  plantations  in  oar  West  India  islands,  and 
hire  l^em  des&oj^ed  in  the  United  States,  because  the  English  sailor 
debases  himself  with  mm.  Well  may  a  Peel  and  a  Wellington  ask 
of  a  Shafteebary  for  something  more  practical  than  has  erer  yet 
been  anggested  by  the  opponents  of  the  opium  trade.  If  any  one 
objects  to  tiie  above,  that  wine,  spirits,  end  beer  are  made  from 
ptodncts  which  eonld  be  applied  to  useful  purposes,  and  that  we 
may  suppress  the  manufaoture  of  ardent  spirits,  without  destroying 
vineyards,  sngar  plantations,  and  fields  of  barley  and  oats ;  we 
m^y,  that  the  same  applies  to  opium,  which  is  a  valuable  medicine. 
On  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  we  decidedly  give  a  negative 
reply  to  the  qnestion,  "  Ought  the  Indian  opium  trade  to  be  sup- 
Messed  P  "  Govermnent  connection  with  the  traffic  in  China  is  in 
direct  violation  of  treaties ;  and  the  sooner  that  connection  is  die- 
solved  the  better  for  our  national  honour.    The  difficulties  which 


formerly  beset  the  question  may  now  be  removed  by  the  abolition 
of  the  £ast  India  Company.  But  the  evils  so  loudly  bewailed  will 
certainly  be  increased  with  the  ohauge.     The  traffic  cannot  be  sup- 


pressed.   Smokinc  and  eating  opium  will  increase,  as  British  skill  and 


c^tsl  improve  ute  quality  and  extend  the  quantity  producible  in 
India,  anil  cheapen  it  in  China.  There  is  only  one  remedy  for  the 
oAko,  and  that  is,  the  moral  elevation  of  the  myriads  of  China,  by 
the  prevalence  of  a  pure  and  powerful  Christianity.  Foppt. 


Sonal  ^rotumtji'. 

ABE  THE  0PEBATI0K8  OF  TRADES'  UNIONS  BENE- 
FICIAl  TO  WOEKING  MEH  P 

ATFIRlflTrVB  ARTICLE.— II. 

"  Haji  is  a  clubable  creature."  Trades'  Unions  are  clubs.  Hiey 
were  called  into  ezistence  by  the  requirements  of  that  section  of 
socie^  to  which  they  belong.  They  are  based  upon  instinct,  sanc- 
tioned by  reason,  vindicated  by  experience.  They  have  for  their 
object,  firstly,  the  protection,  enlightenment,  and  elevation  of  those 
who  belong  to  them ;  and,  secondly,  the  amelioratifta  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  wcaldng  olasses  in  general.    This  object  they  have 
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aoeoiDplidiod.  Tlte  openttives  of  Ak  ooontr;  bsre  been  bene£tad, 
moralfy,  iunally.  and  fltuuciaUr,  bjr  the  agaticif  of  Trades'  Unions. 
B]r  inBbnietitift  the  working  nun  in  the  dv.^  of  fidsli^  to  bi> 
brother  operaUre-— qniokeiuDg.  coltivstin^,  aad  stnBgths&inj;  Ua 
sense  of  hononr— his  Club  or  Trade  Society  bos  ebnted  bun  in 
die  monl  «cale.  Br  teaching  hiwi  to  diapoM  of  hit  labonr  to  the 
beat  adrautage,  eaabling  him  to  repel  the  unjiut  afrgKMiona  of  a 
^raimioa]  employer,  and  habituating  him  to  united  and  siniiUt^ 
neoui  aetjon  with  hie  fellow- op«ratiTei,  hie  ospabilitiea  for  civiliaed 
•ociety  and  ckrietian  dtiEeiiBhip  hare  been  trained  and  dewloped. 
By  their  oonttant  appeal  to  hit  reaponaibilitiee  a«  a  man,  a  brotner, 
and  a  member  of  sooetT,  hie  IVadee'  Union  prerent*  tbe  operatirv 
from  becoming  the  ilave  of  tiioee  vioionB  and  mpauire  tuiunal  in- 
dnlseneei,  which  in  too.  many  caies  obtain  tbe  maatmy  over  tbow 
wortrmen  irhoee  eeoM  of  maoiibid  responnbilitiea  ia  dloved  to 
•lomber,  owing  to  llie  absence  of  eome  eaoh  fenrlrw  monitor  M  i> 
■applied  by  the  Trade  Society.  The  finMicial  bencAt  rwnliing  from 
tiiu  is  manifret  and  nnqnestionable. 

The  yroof  of  the  uaefnlncra  of  Trades'  Unions  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
their  eiisteDce;  in  their  gradual  and  onintermittant  groirth;  in 
the  undonbted  popnlarity  which  they  enjoy  amongst  the  toiling  and 
wealth -prodncing  millions. 

Trades'  Unions,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  are  ralnntsry  asaoeiatiaos. 
They  do  not  exist  in  virtiie  of  any  Act  of  Parliament.  No  man  is 
compelled  to  belong  to  one  of  them.  No  legal  pain  or  penalty 
attaches  to  the  rioUtion  of  their  roles.  Smsration  from  them  in- 
Tolves  neither  the  )o«a  of  wealth  nor  the  forieitare  of  social  poaidon; 
and  in  the  erent  of  any  member  or  members  o{  ooe  of  these  aaeo- 
oiations,  throogh  an  eioess  of  zeal  and  a  mistaken  sense  of  dutf, 
attempting,  bv  aetoal  or  menaced  prrsonsl  violenoe,  or  by  tAa 
damaging  of  nis  property,  to  force  a  man  to  become  a  member,  the 
law  of  the  land  is  clear  end  stringent  enough,  and  its  adminiBtratora 
sufficiently  able  and  willing  to  paoiah  such  over-zealous  and  n 


taken  Trades'  Unionists,  and  to  afford  to  the  iniared  or  threatened 
operatire  ample  proteclicn)  or  oompensMioB.  Without  the  volun- 
tary support  of  their  members,   Trades'  Unions  could  not  exist. 


That  support  is  fVeely  and  cheerfully  gireu,  from  tho  conviction, 
based  on  tbe  experienoe  of  serer^  generationB,  of  millions  of  work* 
men.  that  the  Operations  of  ^^sdes  Unions  are  benefici^  to  their 

The  accusations  aninst  Trades'  Unions  proceed  from  three  kinds 
of  jiersoDS.  First,  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  regu> 
lations  or  doings  of  those  societies;  secondly,  bad  or  staptd  mastOTS, 
witose  tyranny  or  rapacity  those  societies  hare  chewed ;  and 
thirdly,  a  few  workmen,  who,  either  owing  to  the  eonsequenees  of 
Aeir  own  misbehariour,  or  it  may  be  to  the  unjust  condoot  of  sMBe 
isolated  and  eieeptional  Trades'  Union  (for  infallibility  is  not 
claimed  tor  these  associations).  hsTe  ooneeiTed  and  nnrtored  a 
grudge  towards  tiiem.    Hie  oppoaition  ud  misrepreaeBtalioBB  of 


nA  DHtiM  m  so  more  tban  what  nught  b«  v^Moted,  or  tiun 
^■re  MMi  eiperieooed  W  sU  the  •oeietiM — •ocial,  theologieol, 
^tatrj,  polhioal,  or  AciMitiso— that  hare  ever  exuted. 


TkIm'  Unimia  an,  is  mj  hnmble  opinion,  really  imprefpable,  and 
maot  even  tondked,  far  leai  demolithed,  by  "  L'Ouvner,"  in  hi» 
Mah  on  theae  aasoeiationB.  Thii  gentlnaan'B  ("L'Oarrier") 
DqninoB  of  the  nature,  tiunuster,  and  aotkm  of  Trades'  Umtnw 
itobnotulj  obtained  at  weond  hand.  He  hoi  allowed  his  mind  to 
Wmte  the  reeeptaele  of  the  aseertiona  of  the  ienorant  or  tntereeted 
■Milen  of  these  eoeiaties.  Hence  it  is  that  afl  hia  cbaneee  agaimt 
<h(n  aoiMigt  of  lixe  old  friendB  or  foes  {widumt  the  frMh  faoM 
■■MiiiMa  araomed  b;  saeh  aaqaaintauoea)  familiar  to  the  membera 
ud  dcfenden  of  theae  inahpied  aweeiatioiiB, 

Wm  "L'Onrrier"  auerM  that  "the  lesa  siited  worhman,  of 
iHCetmt  education,  want  of  physical  strength,  &o.,  is  ignored  by 
tke  operation  of  Trades'  Unions,  he  asserts  not  only  that  which  is 
Mt  the  fact,  bnt  what  is  the  wy  opposite  to  it.  Trades'  Unions 
ure  for  tiieir  object  the  protection  of  all  their  members,  and  that 
ft  the  weaker  and  less  capable  workman  in  a  pre-eminent  and 
P>ndi>r  degree.  Why,  it  is  one  of  the  stereotyped  dunges  against 
t^  SMieties,  that  they  eodeaiTOiU'  to  jirevent  on  inferior  workman 
hn  ftUing  to  tit»  depth  of  penury  to  which  hie  unaided  weakness 
'■■'■nlly  graiitates.  Trades'  Unions  ore  dcnoaneed  as  antagonistic 
to  the  laws  of  politick  eoonomy,  beoanae  th^  inculoals  on  thmr 
HMban  the  ^ristian  duty  of  self-sacrifioe.  Because  tbey,  in 
^Mi,  say  onto  the  eoperior  workmui,  "  For  the  aidce  of  thy  weaker 
■ad  Ins  skiltU  brother  thon  art  morally  bomid  to  submit  lo  certain 
ttifc  regalatkms  and  natriotions,  which  hare  for  their  objeet  the 
^vtKtioB  of  thy  poor,  weak  brodker  fraa  the  r^Mtnooeneie  or 
wtluiuees  of  m  entployer." 

Ihu  we  hare  two  self. eon tradietory  and  mutually  destmotire 
Muationa  adTuoed  by  the  enemies  of  Trades'  Unions.  By  Mie 
P^rtj  they  are  obargea  with.  depreasiBg  the  inferior  workman, 
*Ust  by  another  ^ey  are  blamed  for  unduly  raising  him,  at  the 

w  of  the  more  skilful  and  eompetent  operatiTv. 

'.  it  is  self-evident  Hmt  both  oharges  caanot  be  true ;  hut  it 
■  ut  by  any  meaoB  imposaiUe  that  they  mmr  be  both  fhlee.  And 
Use,  indeed,  they  are ;  for  while  Trades'  Union*  endeavoar  to 
P'veat  the  weak  workman  from  nnking,  they  do  not  attempt  to 
Mop  tha  apwaid  progrfma  of  his  strongor  and  raoro  gifted  brotbM 
<'|vative.  To  the  fonner  thmr  say,  in  effect,  "  Thon  shalt  not,  if 
**  can  Imder  it,  enik  lower  than  this  level.  Tfav  labour  is  worth 
•t  nach  ta  the  etnpli^vr.  He  may  attempt  to  OMatn  it  for  lees ; 
^  we  will  do  all  ia  onr  power  to  enable  thee  to  get  the  fiur  market- 
iUs  prioe  for  it.  We  know  that  thou  art  not  m  a  eondition  to 
MRotMta  ■■  MroitaAk  b«^Btn  witii  the  employer.  He  ia  a  power- 
Htq^lafial,  HMMd  with  abundaoee of  find,  Au^  el«*^>  *^ic 


omattA 
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fi>r  himielf  and  bxiulj,  uid  can  a 

even  months,  without  ennging  — ^    , 

other  h&nd,  art  a  poor,  weaK,  worldas  mui,  almoat,  if  not  altogether, 
deetdtate,  impelled  bj  thine  own  and  thj  family's  mo«t  cryinK  and 
mgent  wante  to  accept  employment  upon  any  term*  he  may  ooooee 
to  offer  thee,  luoh  acceptance  being  the  only  risible  escape  from 
starration.  To  rescne  tliee  from  this  compulsion  by  starration, 
and  enable  thee  to  hold  out  for  some  time  longer,  and  thus  obtain 
from  tile  employer  something  like  n  fair  remuneration  for  thy  toil, 
the  Trades'  Union,  out  of  the  contributions  of  thy  fellow-workers, 
will  allow  thee  a  certain. snm  for  the  sustenanoe  of  thyself  and 
family.  Of  conrae,  aa  a  man  and  a  Cbriatian,  when  thou  art  in  the 
receipt  of  wages,  thou  wilt  deem  it  tliy  duty  to  give  of  thr  money 
for  the  support  of  tby  similarly  oircumitanoed  and  hara-preBaed 
brother  working  man.'  The  superior  worker  it,  in  the  same  spirit, 
informed  that  he  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  help  his  weaker 
brother,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  see  to  it,  that  his  greater  abili^  as 
a  workman  is  not,  through  the  un  scrupulousness  ot  employers,  con- 
Terted  into  an  engine  for  the  oppreuion  and  degradation  of  his 
comparatively  helpless  fellow-operatiTe.  Unless  ue  presentatdon 
of  this  and  kindred  duties  to  the  reason  and  the  o< "'  *'•- 


able  workman  be  eonsidered  a  restriction  of  his  liberty,  then,  a* 
far  as  Trade  Unions  are  concerned,  he  is  left  to  rise  as  high  in  the 
social  and  intellectual  scale  as  the  free  and  unfettered  nse  of  his 
God-given  faculties  may  be  able  to  carry  him. 


"I^Ouvrier"  repeals  a  tiaine  of  hackneyed   calumnies  against 

rades'  Unions,  that  hare  been  disproved  and  exploded  hundreds  of 

times.    His  article  is  also  profusely  interspersed  with  assertions,  i 


OBK,  m  i,ne  event  oi  uieir  meeirmg  wiui  pnouc 
i  application,  and  altogether  so  temptingly  pro- 
ray,  that,  if  time  permitted,  I  shomd  like 
e  of  them  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.    As 


the  form  of  general  prinoipleB  or  propositions,  every  one  of  which 
is  open  to  question,  and  many  of  which  are  notoriously  erroneona. 
Several  of  these  are  of  so  suggestive  a  charaot«r,  so  pregnant  with 
penucious  oonsequenoea,  in  the  event  of  their  meeting  with  public 

credence  and  national  application        '    "      '"" '"    ..^..v^     ..- 

vocative  of  controversy,  ''"' 

to  deal  with  ever^  one  of  t 

it  is,  I  shall  only  instance  two  of  them,  and  these  rather  as  samplet 
of  the  big  but  baseless  assertions  on  which  "  L'Onvrier's"  denuncia- 
tion of  Trades'  Unions  is  principally  founded. 

Atpage3S,"L'0nTrier"  lays  it  down  as  a  "telf-evideat"  proposition 
that  "  man  is  an  independent  but  responsible  being."  Now,  if  tliia 
be  "  self-evident,"  I  should  like  to  know  what  those  propositions  are 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  stand  in  need  of  proof  or 
demonstration r  Formypart,  whilstadmittingthe  "reaponiibility," 
I  deny  the  "  independence"  of  man.  He  is,  on  the  contrary  the 
most,  or  well-nigh  the  most,  dependent  of  all  created  beings.  Be  is 
primarily  and  perennially  dependent  on  Ubitt  ;  he  is  seoondarily 
and  subordinataly  dependent  on  and  indebted  to  his  fellow-otM- 
tures,  living  and  dead ;  on  the  lawa,  customs,  manners,  and  iastitn< 
tioiw  of  hia  oonnbT ;  on  the  seasons,  on  th«  olimate,  on  his  owa 
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organiiatioo ;  on  tike  wants,  wialiea,  capricM,  Tirtaea,  and  wickod- 
newea  of  hia  contemporftriea ;  and,  in  fine,  on  more  oonditiont,  in- 
flnencea,  mnd  aeenciea, — sU  of  them  external  to  himself, — than  it 
would  he  poasime  to  epeaff  or  ennmente  in  an  entire  number  of 
this  jnaffaxine. 

A  few  lines  further  on,  "  L'OnTner  "  nialces  the  assertion  that  "  in 
the  exercise  of  hia  faculties  he  (man)  is  reBponsible  to  no  other  of 
his  feUow-meo."  This,  as  every  one  knows  andfeels,  is  contnur  to 
ezperietice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  man  u  responsible  to  his  fellow- 
men  for  the  use  or  abnse  which  he  mav  make  of  his  iaculties. 

At  page  39,  "  L'Ouvrier  "  aHserts  that  "  all  men  mvst  labonr  to 
Hre."  lois  will  be  news  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Controtier- 
tiatut,  and  prompt  them  to  ask  the  qnestion.  How  it  comes  to  pass 
that  if  "  all  men  inuff  labour  to  live,'  eo  many  thousands  of  men  do 
lire,  and  that  too  in  rather  a.  superior  style,  and  yet  do  not  labour  P 

In  conclusion,  I  hare  only  to  repeat  that  the  Tindication  of  Trades' 
Unions  ia  to  be  found  in  the  experience  of  the  working  classes,  and 
that  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  beneficial  to  the  "order"  for 
whose  protection  and  eleration  they  were  founded  and  are  conducted, 
they  wul  perish  of  their  own  accord.  Gzobob  Pottbb. 

HlflATlTI  AXnCLB.— n. 

Lr  our  prerions  remarks,  we  have  shown  that  Trades'  Unions 
contravene  the  laws  of  nature  afiecting  the  prini»pleB,  relations, 
and  operations  of  labour,  wages,  property,  capital,  supply,  and 
demand :  in  doing  so,  we  have  had  respect  only  to  ^e  elementaiy 
otmaiderationB  or  fundamental  bases  on  which  these  principles 
develop  themselves  in  civilized  society.  We  have  now  to  show  the 
bearings  of  Trades'  Union*  upon  tlie  social  life  of  the  nation,  their 
political  inconsistencies,  their  contrariety  to  sound  justice  and  true 

Our  first  duty,  then,  is  to  show  how  Trades'  Unions  operate 
in  social  life,  ^d  we  find  they  engender  a  spirit  of  antagonism 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  It  is  evident  to  all  who 
reflect  upon  this  subject,  that  the  relation  of  employer  and  employed 
is  one  of  mutual  interest,  in  which  the  personal  interest  of  eBon.  is 
Kovemed  by  considerations  and  laws  beyond  the  control  of  eitlier. 
Tiw  employer  has  interest  in  his  labour  and  in  his  capital ;  the  em- 
plc^edhas  mterest  in  his  labonr  only.  These  two  intercBts,  although 
apparently  opposed,  are  not  so  in  reality,  because,  whatever  ma; 
tend  to  injure  the  personal  interest  of  either,  must  inevitably  tend 
to  injore  the  personal  interest  of  the  other.  If  capital  is  destroyed, 
labour  is  unemployed,  and,  therefore,  unremunerated  ;  if  labour  is 
not  employed,  is  not  actively  productive,  capital  is  consumed,  is 
not  productive,  or  ie  not  acoumnlative ;  hence  the  interest  of  em- 
phyer  and  employed  is  necessarily  prosperous  or  adverse  i     " 
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Tndei'  TJoiona  Have  onifimiilr  ignored  this  rantuJitf  of  ioterNt^ 
beoaose  they  hxre  fixed,  and  tueir  main  object  ia  to  fix,  what 
(jiuuitiiy  of  labour  shall  be  givea  for  a  itipulaled  amoont,  irreapee- 
bre  of  tbe  skill  and  abiiitj  of  the  worknun,  or  of  the  mt«Tett  and 
incllDation  of  the  master  to  pay  the  amoant  fixed  for  that  qnanti^ 
and  quality  of  labonr.  Thia  practically  Tcduoee  the  en^loyer  to  a 
condition  of  gUTery — it  deprives  him  of  his  fre«-will,  and  ignorM 
his  right  in  bia  capital,  aad  it  prevents  liim  bsjing  labour  ef  tlw 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Suob  conduct  cannot  otherwiao 
than  create  a  spirit  of  antagoniam  in  the  mind  of  the  employer,  aa 
it  is,  in  fact,  antagonism  itself  on  the  put  of  the  employed.  Caaea 
to  illnstrate  this  are  Bown  broadcast  over  the  aniuds  of  Tradee' 
Unions  and  strikes,  and  the  caae  of  the  Wolverbampton  tin-plata 
workera  is  one  so  recent  and  so  well  known,  Qiat  it  cannot  be 
questioned.  Tbe  manufacturers  and  their  workmen  were  at  peace ; 
no  cause  for  complaint  eiiated ;  tbe  workmen  were  willing  to  woric, 
and  were  satisfied  nitb  their  wage* ;  bat  an  emisMry  from  tk» 
Trades'  Union  came  from  a  distanoe,  and  insisted  upim  maatera  and 
men  adopting  their  diclttm  without  qoestion.  Dissension  was  thna 
•own  between  men  who  bad  livad  ano  worked  happily  toge^ier  for 
many  years ;  the  men  bad  to  strike ;  tbe  masters  reputfiated  the 
authority  of  tbe  union;  larse  peounisry  intereita  were  at  stake; 
ruin  stared  the  masterv  in  tne  face,  and  in  self-defence  they  em* 
ployed  foreign  workmen  j  these  were  Burreptitiously  spirited  away, 
and  the  most  angry  antagonism  resulted ;  not  because  tbe  men 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  wages  or  their  mssters,  but  beoaoM 
the  union,  in  its  legitimate  (!)  action,  interfered  between  them. 

The  Trades'  Unions  call  into  existence  a  desire  on  tbe  part  of 
tbe  capitalist  and  tbe  non-union  workman  to  be  freed  from  the 
thraldom  of  oombined  labonr  and  its  laws,  which  excites  a  constant 
effort  to  become  independent  of  their  influences ;  and  this  con- 
stantly results  in  permanent  injuries  to  tbe  interests  of  tbe  labourer. 
The  capitalist,  feeling  tbe  insecurity  of  his  capitel  &om  the  inevit- 
able influences  of  'Trades'  Unions,  is  naturally  impelled  to  tbe 
adoption  of  all  means  within  bia  reach  to  counteract  their  pernicioui 
effects.  He  thus  encourages  all  labour'saving  machinery,  seeks 
employment  for  his  capital  where  labour  is  not  combined,  and  upon 
those  products  which  are  least  subject  to  tbe  lltrul  -fancies  and 
arbitrary  edicts  of  an  irresponsible  power,  shroaded  in  darkness 
and  secrecy. 

The  non-union  workman,  being  evicted  from  the  ordinary  mar- 
kets for  his  labour,  is  incited  by  the  necessities  of  his  nature  to 
seek  employment  in  the  spirit  of  antagonism,  not  ^m  an  innate 
enmi^  to  his  fellow-workmen,  but  from  mere  sdf'defence.  In  all 
cases  where  it  is  possible  be  becomes.  In  his  own  person,  both 
master  and  workman,  exercising  his  skill  in  bis  own  trade.  He 
goes  with  the  product  to  the  same  market  as  tbe  capitalist  to  sell; 
his  necessities  being  more  immediate,  he  is  obliged  to  sell  for  pricea 
below  those  of  the  capitalist ;  hence  he  is  encouraged  by  the  buyers, 
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A*  Mptelut  >■  injvnd,  and  thnngii  hiiB  the  gmtni.  tnda.  Tbe 
■iMMilj  men  an  mjnred,  either  bf  loaroity  of  work  or  radneed 
pritei  £(»  their  iabooi.  Xhii  is  a  nmeeqnenoe  the  Tradea'  Unioit 
flUBOt  >ffeot  or  ootttrol,  becaiua  the  imwrisl  Um  of  the  State 
potest  the  iKu-nniaai  wtnlmuD  ia  hia  right  te  B«d]  the  pvodncti  of 
U*  labour. 

W«  hare,  in  Die  ooium  of  a  Icag  experience,  observed  many 
aaaaa  baartng  this  oharaoter,  and  oan  point  to  maiiT  Ui^  numu- 
&atiiTen  w&>  can  date  their  origin  to  the  iaet  that  attj  were  son* 
KMJe^  men,  and  being  poaaemed  of  tndmnit«bla  anorgjr,  what  wai 
intanoeti  bf  otbara  la  their  cone  became  tiitar  bleaaiDg.  In  lome 
tewaa  we  eotild  tamt,  then  are  to  b«  fbimd  great  numbers  of  aniaU 
badeamen  who  hare  thus  bean  ibrced  into  a  pondcm  they  ncTtv 
Ifaooght  tooecnp7;  and  danbtleai  theae  hjcalitieB  owe  great  part  of 
their  material  prnaperitj  to  the  energy  and  industrjr  of  theee 
friair  from  the  Iradee'  Union  eattt ;  while  the  Tiotiiaa  of  the 
nniona,  who  have  remained  beneath  the  iron  despotism  of  their  own 
officars,  dnw  on  a  misn«ble  exiateooe,  equally  <»  the  verge  of 
itarvatioa,  Uie  poo^-honae,  or  the  grare. 

Tradaa'  Uniona  mfliot  misery  on  the  families  of  Um  woikmao. 
!&e  recent  etoihe  of  the  building  trades  haa  so  forcdbly  illostrated 
this  tornc,  that  it  is  nnneoessa^  to  enlarge  upon  it,  for  we  have 
Men  utat  thonaaads  of  funiliea  hare  beni  dependent  npon  the 
Buaerable  dole  of  the  execntive  committee  lA  the  Trades'  Union. 
The  eontribtttioo  thna  meted  ont  to  the  workman  haa  been  insnffi- 
eiant  to  buy  oren  the  neceaaariea  of  life  ft^  bimseir;  hence  the 
bmily  d^cndent  tfcai  him  have  snffeiwd  unknown  miaeriea, 
piinte  and  puWo  charity  having,  ia  many  isstuices,  redeemed  the 
starriu  fanntita  from  a  miserable  death,  to  drag  oa  a  still  more 
miaerabla  life.  When  the  great  day  of  aooount  diall  oome,  who 
among  these  tyrants  of  their  daaa  riiall  be  able  to  answer  for  the 
Crimea  engendered  and  the  deaths  prematorely  caused  by  their 
oppreaajre  and  tjntnnioal  prooeedings  F 

Not  only  hare  the  families  of  men  on  strike  been  made  to  endure 
nadMerred  miswy,  bat  all  olasaea  of  wi^kmen  oonneoted  with 
Ttadea'  Uniona  beon  mode  to  suffer  the  loss  of  many  comforts,  if 
not  acaeaaaries,  from  the  heavy  contributions  demanded  of  them  to 
inH)^  the  tradea  on  atrike. 

Tradea'  Unions,  nuaiover,  etntraot  the  income  of  the  woAmam 
by  the  demand  for  periodical  paymmU,  finee,  and  penalties,  for 
anion  porposea ;  and  henoe  tney  daprire  him  of  comforta  and 
BoecMaiiea  hia  uiure*triet«d  labour  wtnild  prOTide  for  himself  and 
hia  family. 

They  injure  bade,  by  diaunishing  the  prodnctivsneaa  of  labour, 
and  de(eriM«tuig  the  qaality  of  the  presets  of  labonr.  It  i«  tme 
tf  the  chief  objects  of  Trades  Unions  to  regalate  die  qaontdty  of 
w<vk  to  be  dcua  fay  die  workman  for  a  adpulated  price,  and  liiis 
^aaatity  is  the  minimum  capable  of  bmng  performed  by  the  most 
■Boompetent  labonrac  i  henee  the  o^wbilitiet  of  tlw  woritaen  in 
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sny  trade  are  limited  by  the  Tildes'  tJnioD — are  bound  down  to  the 
lowmt  limit  of  their  productireneu.  Now,  it  is  at  onoe  oonform- 
able  to  reason  and  acieace,  that  the  greater  the  prodnctiye  ability  of 
any  clasB,  other  things  being  eqoal,  the  greater  ia  the  proaperih'  of 
that  cla«8 ;  bat  the  union  lawB  say  the  lowest  capabuitf  Bhall  be 
the  measure  of  labour ;  therefore  the  Trades'  Union  is  iojurioiiB  to 
the  working  clasa.  Bnt  we  have  said  they  deteriorate  the  quality 
of  the  productB  of  labonr.  Thii  follows  aa  a  neceiBary  consequence 
of  Uie  Uw  which  makes  the  meanest  capacity  to  labour  eqnal  with 
the  highest  and  most  cultivated  skilful  workman.  When  the  low- 
cat  ia  made  the  standard  of  excellence,  all  abilities  are  dragged 
down  to  the  lowest  level  i  &11  indnoemeiilJ  for  effort  are  withdrawn; 
all  the  incentives  suggested  by  emulation,  advancement,  and  honour 
are  withheld ;  nnivenal  deterioration  are  the  natural  and  necetaaiy 

Tndea'  Unions  keep  number*  of  workmen  in  a  state  of  unpro- 
ductiveness Bs  their  cmoers,  and  expend  the  fruits  of  labour  in  an 
unproductive  manner.  The  salaries,  fees,  and  support  of  these 
officers  are  so  much  drawn  from  the  income  of  the  labourer,  and 
they  are  expended  upon  objects  not  only  not  productive,  but  posi- 
tively injurious  to  the  labourer,  as  they  are  chiefly  directed  towarda 
curbing  productivenees,  and  expended  upon  matters  inimical  to  the 
well-bemg  of  the  labourer,  for  whom  they  are  ostensibly  employed. 

Trades  Union*  reatrwi  the  accumulation  of  capital.  Now 
capital  and  its  accumulations  is  the  fund  from  which  labour  ia 
necessarily  paid.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  restrain  the  aoeu< 
mnlation  oi  capital,  must  of  necessity  be  injurioo*  to  the  working 
man  ;  for  it  must  be  self-evident  to  all  that  tlie  greater  the  iund 
available  for  the  payment  of  labour,  the  more  prosperous  must  be 
the  condition  of  toe  labourer ;  and  that  the  operatives  of  Trades' 
Unions  do  necessarily  restrain  the  accumulation  of  capital  is  equally 
self-evident,  if  we  oiuy  consider  the  spirit  of  antaf^onism  to  capital 
which  is  the  foundation  principle  of  aU  Trades'  Umons.  They  con- 
stantly exhibit  capital  to  the  workman  as  the  hydra-headed  evil 
against  which  all  their  efforts  and  energies  are  to  be  directed ;  tj^ey 
uniformly  seek  to  indoctrinate  the  workman  with  the  notion  tli^ 
capital  is  the  sonroe  of  all  Uie  wrongs  and  miseries  to  which  the 
workman  is  subjected,  forgetfal  of  the  old  fable,  of  the  boy 
who  killed  the  goose  which  laid  golden  eggs,  thinking  thereby 'to 
have  all  the  solden  eggs  at  once ;  he  rued  his  folly  when  too  fate, 
and  we  fear  Uie  dopes  of  Trades'  Union  mongers  in  many  instanoes 
have  shared  in  a  more  miserable  disappoiutment,  because  they  have 
been  victims  of  a  sadder  practical  folly. 

In  fine.  Trades'  Unions  are  the  curse  of  the  Bodal  life  of  the 
people.  The  sodelT  maa  feels  himself  to  be  everlastingly  under 
the  surveillance  of  nis  fellows.  He  dare  not  speak,  he  dare  not 
'  act,  he  cannot  work,  but  according  to  the  arbitrary  rules  of  the 
secret  committee.  A  system  of  espionage  of  the  most  oppressive 
chaiaoter  is  erer  sonroiuiding  him ;  finea,  penal^,  and  aupenaiirau 
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Sog  him  St  evwy  step,  at  eTenr  act,  at  every  word.  Where  can 
tiarerj  and  tyranny  to  equal  tuia  be  found?  Political  tyranny  of 
daaa  over  class  aalle  for  juat  aad  indi^naot  reprobatioa  from  every 
Engliahnian  ;  but  locial  degradation  is  Baffered  by  the  workman  of 
England  fi^m  hia  fellowB,  through  the  medium  of  Trades'  TJnianc, 
without  repuenanoe,  without  a  muranni;  nay,  i»  even  loved  and 


cherished  with  all  the  eameatncM  due  to  a  great  hlessing.  Infatua- 
tion panHnl  to-  tiiii  iM.  not  to  be  fbosd  on  the  &oe  <i  Ota  wfa^e 
Mrth. 

Let  it  not  b«  thongbt,  for  one  moment,  we  ban  hMtilyeipreaaad 
CT«de  tfaonghto  and  prsmatttnl^  fonBed  jodgnwnta.  We  would 
a{>peri  to  tka  enlightened  portion  of  the  working  clsaaee  thenuelvea 
for  eonflrmatioa  of  oar  views.  Onr  experieno*  ha*  lad  na  to  a 
pmotioal'  aoqoaintaiica  with  the  fbrmatiDii,  oondnet.  and  effeot*  of 
Trade*'  Uaiona.  We  ha*s  both  seen  and  felt  the  evil  of  that  spirit 
of  aDtagoaiMB.  wkioh  is  the  conatitnent  element  of  Trades'  Unions. 
We  has*,  in  tiie  formation  of  Tisdee'  Unioni,  laboured  to  aonihilKte 
this  evil  spirit,  hj  an  eadeBvour  to  embody  masten  and  men,  the 
eapitaJist  and  the  labourer,  in  a  union  for  the  protection  of  their 
trade ;  and  all  our  e&'orts  to  secure  unity  of  iutereat,  purpoBe,  and 
aetioQ  with  perfect  mutuality,  have  been  incffeotoal,  althongh  ably 
and  heartily  supported  by  the  wise  and  the  good  of  both  classes, 
the  one  source  and  sole  cauie  of  failure  having  uniformly  been  thja 
spirit  of  antagonisin.  We,  therefore,  are  led  to  the  concuusion  that 
uotil  me»,  both  mpitaliBte  and  laboarars,  era  thoronghly  oonvimwd. 
— not  ttworetieally  oonvinead,  foe  we  remember  that 


hst  pnujtical^  convinead — that  whaterar  ia  good  for  the  master  ia 
gsoa  for  tiie  man ;  wluttovermake*  Uie  oapitalist  to  proeper  malcea 
ua  laboorw  to  prosper ;  that  capital  and  laboun  prosper  and 
dadine  together ; — vntil,  we  say,  this  is  heartily  believed  hy^  tha 
pent  maaaea  of  ibo  people,  Traoes'  Unions  are,  and  muet  continue 
to  be,  injuriona  to  the  whole  oommnnity,  but  more  especially  will 
tluT  numifed  thenuelree  as  tht  curu  qftke  working  tttait. 

We  bvM  saolien  the  honest  oonvictioos  of  our  own  hearts.  If 
we  have  erred,  we  shall  be  h^py  to  be  set  right  by  others  better 
informed,  or  more  highly  gifwd,  than  oursdves.  Our  eiperienca 
ia  svdi  matters  haa  been  long  and  larga ;  we  have  slowly  come  to 
«Qr  c<Hiclnmons;  we  could  wiah  they  were  otherwise.  Such  as 
they  ai«,w«  entsaat  the  yonog  men  of  our  nation  thoughtfully  to 
aonaider  the  anhiect  before  oommitting  themselves  to  any  a«mve 
partieipation.in  tne  tyntnny  and  oppreaaion  of  Tradea'  Unions. 

L'OcTButB. 
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Smci  1832 — wliea  the  mynad-minded  Goetlie ;  the  tnigbtf  jnrat, 
Beatbam;  the  natoraliat,  CuTier,  and  "the  wizard  wifht"  of  Ab- 
botsford,  were  o&Ued  from  Eunons  mea — Death  haa  made  no  ewoop 
over  the  Gelda  of  literatare  and  acience  lo  fell  as  that  for  widcli 
1869  has  to  monm.  Over  the  cloaini;  fear  of  the  preceding  decade, 
s  dir^e-note  waa  fittitiffly  eung,  for  daring  it«  eurrenc;  Hartley 
Colendge,  the  weird  and  wayward  rhythmiat;  Elliott,  the  com-law 
rhymer ;  Tytler,  the  ScottisH  hutorian  ;  the  indostrious  Maunder ; 
the  cantiona  utiliat  of  imaginatioD,  Maria  Edgeworth ;  and  Bernard 
Bitrtou,  the  Quaker  poet,  were  withdrawn  from  viaible  form,  and 
became  the  aobjeota 


The  quantitative  loss  was  greater  then,  bat  the  qualitatint  loaa 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  that  which  we  hare  suffered.  The 
opening  months  of  1S60,  too,  in  the  demise  of  Jeffirer  and  Words- 
worth, gave  ominous  presage  of  the  Aiture ;  while  toe  deoease  of 
Talfourd  and  Wilson,  Lockhart  and  James  Montgomery,  £itto  and 
Forbes,  made  1651  sadsome  and  gloomy.  Sobseqaent  yean  have 
peopled  the  cold,  silent,  companionleas  house  of  Death  with  Samuel 
Kogers,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  C.  J.  Hare  (185&) ;  the  keen- . 
thonf^bted,  multi-learned  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  the  observant 
Bncklaad ;  Miller,  the  Shakespeare  of  ceology  (1856) ;  in^uioiu 
Conybeare,  scholaatic  Bloomfield ;  Jerrold,  the  earnest  wit,  and 
Croker,  the  unsparing  satirist  (18S7) ;  Combe,  Ford,  and  Hayward 
(1858)  1  but  18S9  has  had  the  bearded  grain  o£  genius  and  learning 
remotselessly  pat  to  the  sickle. 

Tbat  year  was'but  young  when  Henry  Hallam,  more  worn  out 
eren  by  the  griefs  of  priTBt«  life  than  by  the  sedulous  studies  of 
long  years,  found  a  sepnlcbre  in  tie  chancel  of  Cleredon  Church, 
beside  "  the  babbling  Wye,"  andfoUowed  his  "nearest  and  dearest" 
to  "the  gathering  in  the  hearens."  He  had  long  before  bound  up 
his  sheaTee  and  folded  his  bauds  from  labour ;  for  Destiny,  in  some 
fit  of  strange  unkindness,  had  made  bim,  tike  Burke,  "live  in  an 
inverted  oraer :  they  who  ought  to  have  succeeded  him  had  cone 
before  him."  He  attained  the  aseof  81.  His  eldest  son  (on  wiiom 
Alfred  TenOTSon  composed  "  £i  Memoriam,"  the  noblest  MoHt 
d' Arthur  in  the  range  M  poetry]  little  more  than  completed  his  S3rd 
year,  and  his  youneest  son  predeceased  him  in  1850.  He  bitteriy 
experienced  thesaddeet  evil  of  a  long  life — to  be  left  alone.  We  had 
no  mcae  to  hope  for  him ;  be  was  bowed  and  broken,  waiting  in 
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tQent  foresight  for  the  summons  of  "Dentb,  the  skeleton;"  and 
surely  hs  heard  a  voice  saviDg,  "  Yatteae  in  pace,  alma  baala  e  belta, 
— Depart  in  peace,  soul  blessed  and  beautiful." 

The  chtldrea  of  hJM  intellect,  hoirerer,  while  llie  great  ages  roll 
onward,  shall  be  his  witnesses  to  posteritj.  As  a  stadent  of  Eton 
and  Oxford,  heacquiredhis  Byronio designation  "  Classic  Hallam;" 
in  the  Edinburgh  Beviev  be  won  his  early  honours,  and  ia  his 
"  Fiea  of  the  StaU  of  lEurope  during  the  Middle  Affei"  (1818) ; 
"Tie  Conilituiional  Wistori/  ^  England,  from  Henry  VII.  to  Oeorge 
IT."  (1827)  ;  sod  the  "Introduction  to  the  literature  of  Europt" 
(1836),  he  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  court  of 
wisdom — profound,  impressive,  grave,  maaterlj,  logical,  and  per- 

StcuOQs.  His  works  are  more  critical  of  principles  than  of  men  ; 
eir  truthrulness,  their  stem  jnstice,  their  accuracy  in  fact  and 
inference,  have  scarcely  ever  been  impugned.  Neither  the  maasirc 
learning,  the  manifold  reading,  the  pure  and  melodious  repose,  the 
condensL'd  succinctness  of  style,  the  self-poesessed  superiority  to 
personal  feeltog,  the  calm,  judicial  dispassionateness  they  display, 
marvenouB  though  they  all  are,  mark  him  out  as  the  possessor  of 
the  might  and  majesty  of  mind,  SO  much  as  his  clear-sighted  exposi- 
tion of  the  true  underlying  force  of  all  political  motion  or  stability 
— reflective  thought;  andnis  constant  oMsrvance  of  the  glory  due 
to  those  innovators  from  whom  new  (if  beneficial}  manifeBtations  of 
spiritual  power  proceeded.  The  gnrrace  phenomena  of  life — the 
crust  and  nuskofhistory^occupiedhis  attention  less  than  the  grand 
sources  of  change  and  progress — thought,  education,  and  religious- 
ness. He  is  a  thinker  for  thinkers,  and  a  man  whose  inSuence 
might  become  "  a  lever  to  uplift  the  earth." 

"  111  news  travels  quickly,"  and  we  had  scarcely  heard  of  the 
closing  of  Hallam's  erave,  when  the  laugui^e  of  rceret  aud  grief 
reached  ns  from  tbe  Western  world.  There  William  U.  Prescott  had 
been,  with  stunning  abruptness,  palsied  by  Death,  among  his  books 
and  bis  labours,  leaving  one  everlasting  fragment.  In  sonii-bliad- 
ne»s, — for  an  accident  to  his  eyesight  marred  the  execution,  thoughit 
did  not  change  the  nature,  of  those  high  aims  which,  in  the  prime  of 
ereryfaculty,he  had  formed, — he  workedwithaniudns  try  from  which 
ordinary  men  shrink,  and  enlivened  the  dusky  day  of  his  life  by  tbe 
TigorouB  efforts  of  an  enthusiastic  mind,  ana  of  an  imagiuation  of 
ooniiderable  reach,  power,  and  fervour.  Though,  fortunately,  in- 
heriting from  his  fauier,  a  lawyer  and  judge  of  some  eminence,  a 
moderate  competency,  he  scorned  the  ignoble  lusnry  of  indolence  or 
self-indulgence,  and  has  added  to  the  sundess  wealth'  of  literature 
treasures  of  no  small  worth-  He  is  not  only  a  master  in  tbe  art  of 
narrative,  and  a  graphic  delineator  of  events ;  he  is  also  a  clear- 
minded  expositor  at'  causes,  and  a  captivating  unraveller  of  the 
tangled  skeins  of  motive  and  intent.  Copious  and  exact  in  references, 
impartial  in  judgment,  and  fluent  and  trustworthy  in  his  relation  of 
facts,  he  is  a  historian  whose  enduring  fame  is  certain.  "  Ferdinand 
md  Itahella"  (1838)  is  minute  jet  comprehensive,  bears  few  traces 
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iutotesL     Tie  Cmgiieet  of  MMtieo  (1843),  whikli 

■abject,  U  in  breadtli,  brilliancy,  and  beantj  of  descriptive  wntioK. 
oa  itriking  ftnd  cbAnaing.  Z%e  Conquett  of  Peru  (1847)  ift  well-told 
Aud  exact ;  and  PMUp  II.,  thougL  nufiiuBhed,  e^bite  the  author's 
ordinaiT  lucidity  of  Btatement,  artittio  ^oupnog,  indoBtrimia 
raearch,  and  free-banded  stjleof  pictorial  descriptiTeiie«a.  H«*raa 
only  sixty -three  when  Death  brought  the  measage  of  Deatiuj,  and 
tonched  him  into  immorUlitj. 

Tbe  bndi  of  April  were  greening  near  Cannes  while  D«  looqa** 
Tille,  the  Afontegquiea  of  the  ITnited  Stirt«s,  strova  against  tJM 
nnloTelj  hand  nhii^h  came  to  airest  his  grtsp  at  greatness.  His 
tboaghtful  and  snggestive  work,  entitlea  Demtmracy  in  America 

2836— 184(y,  has  acqiiired  citia>n»hip  through  tranalitiBn  into  the 
terature  oletetj  oouutrj  inEuiiope.  It  hue  not  onlj  been  crowned 
by  the  Acadimie  Francaue,  but  bj  the  sppreciatiTe  admiration  of 
many  of  tbe  wisest  statesmen  of  Europe.  It  is  neigh^  in.  thou^ti 
Tieorons,  and  well  compiwed,  haoest,  uDflatt«ring,  and  nnfalleniig, 
fojj  of  acute  discusHon,  rich  in  obserrationB  on  men,  nations,  morala, 
Jans,  political  systems,  and  the  tendencies  of  the  times.  H«  ia 
worthy  of  wel^(ane  to  tlie  feilonship  of  our  soub,  not  in  honra  of 
leisnreonly,  but  in  hours  of  study  loo.  He  waftaa  honest  as  wall 
u  a  distinguished  statesman ;  and  his  demise,  aged  filly-thre*, 
cught  not  t«  be  a  cause  of  regret  to  Francs  alone,  out  to  Eumpv 
.  aaa  America. 

Dr.  Dionysins  Lardner,  though  only  sixty-Hx,  had  added  to  the 
library  of  Hlf-iustmctors  many  a  Taluable  tome.  His  adroitneas 
and  tact  in  popolarizing  the  most  recondite  themes  was  idl  but 
unique.  There  was  no  RMcination  in  his  style,  except  tbe  simplicity 
and  clearness  with  which  he  unfolded  the  truths  of  science, — atmoet 
free  from  formula,  but  distinct  and  comprehenrihle  to  the  meoeat 
^ro.  In  Bu  age  when  such  demands  for  the  enlightenmuit  of  Ute 
uaaaesare  made,  he  was  a  most  aerriceable  rioneer  in  the  mazMand 
intricacies  of  science  and  art ;  and  his  multifarious  writings  poaaeM 
not  only  an  intrinsic  value,  but  this  extrinsic  reoommendaiaon.  His 
industry  was  almost  amarrel ;  and  tbe  extensive  range  of  study,  of 
which  he  has  become  the  expositor,  is  a  monument  itself,  which  wall 
preserre  his  name  from  mmgling,  like  his  frame,  with  psrialiiiig 

The  ageleas  Lady  Morgan,  Tivacious  if  not  frolicsome,  chat^, 
genial,  talented,  and  racj,  was  a  novelist  and  trareller's  tale  t^ler, 
whose  works  entitle  her  to  mention  and  regret, — to  mention,  aa  k 
woman  of  great  personal  influence,  of  unflagging  peraeTerance  uid 
*tfrU,  who  bad  the  capacity,  as  she  chose,  "to  niake  the  aad  rama 
nurry,  the  benevolent  one  melt  into  tears  ;" — to  regret,  a«  ona  who, 
though  possessing  and  employing  great  natural  gifts  of  wit  siad 
wisdom,  failed  tomform  them  with  a  loily  and  holy  purpnsa,  ami  to 
distinguiah,  till  near  its  close,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  between,  life  a 
toasqueisde  and  life  a  tragedy.    The  cortain  has  fidlenwith  ila 
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May  had  Uttle  mon  than  brought  ihe  aoadamii;  ymr  to  a  oloaa, 
when  the  Tarf  B<v.  Prinoipa]  Lee,  a  man  of  imiasDM  enidition  in 
ont^f-the  waj  iraota  of  -eoeleaiBBtical  lore,  vae  suramoaed  aw^, 
aad  the  hired  hoardi  of  a  tife-time  were  oarried  fflT  to  tbe  Kecvet 
haqnagpoiaaD-hoaBeof  Dcath.nadalire,compai>itiTelyprofitlesB — 
^u»apt  aa  a  kmaa  of  mrning  against  proeraatination,  ana  the  gratifi* 
eatitm  of  aaelfiahly  inappeaaaUe  cunoaity— iras  tenuinated  on  the 
— T  verge  of  feniaaore  yean. 

— '-"  ""^  """iler  waa  fae  who  tkotOj  afisrwarda  expired  at 
—Humboldt — ia  in  itaefi  a  rery  encyolopedia  of 

T«] ;  liie  pregnant  symbol  of  soieatino  sagacity, 

mature  thonght.  ertended  oolture,  hr  travel,  lengthy  eiperiemc, 
laboriona  compilation,  unshriolting  reseawh,  inborn  wiadom,  tian- 
Bcendent  observatiTeoess,  noble  geoius,  and  reverent  religionaaess. 
What  a  name !  What  a  man !  to  whom  the  Kotmoi  seemed  to 
anveil  and  reveal  itaelf  as  one  "  entire  and  perfect  ehiysolite ;"  and 
the  visible  ereatimi  showed  itself  as  the  foruisroiring  of  the  ideaa  of 
f^ Infinite!  This  Cahttiu,  that  bestrode  Uie  real  and  the  ideal 
woclda — with  aqaal  mastery  and  aovereignty  orer  eaoh  ;  that  saw 
the  biUswa  and  fptmi  waters  of  thought  heaping,  and  swelling,  and 
sarging  in  atrao^  unrest,  and  flashed  peaoe  npon  them  at  oooa  by 
the  motion  of  bis  quiU  ;  that  threw  the  bridge  of  soinwe  irom  tlie 
physical  to  the  metaphyaical  hemispheres  of  inquiry,  and  in  the 
mnltiplici^  of  their  most  intricate  and  seldom- trodden  paths  found 
safe  and  free  passage  for  his  pioneer  thought — was  known  in  a 
fbrmarage,  and  rerereimed,  on  thisside  of  idolatry,  in  ours.  He  had 
Kt  tiM  seal  of 'Seienee  upon  many  truths  in  pre-rerolutionary  times, 
before  the  Nap<deDiuo  laetear  had  flashed  on  the  hattte-field,  or  paled 
on  St.  Hekna^a  wartUashed  shore.  The  "  Basalts  of  the  Bhioe  " 
ma  pobliahed  in  1790.  Sinoe  then  dvnaataes  have  fallen,  war  has 
ifawdMid  the  earth  with  "red  rain,  oomnenee  has  floated  her 
merchaadiae  into  new  seas ;  the  theoretic  and  applioate  BoienDes 
hare  nsnttipliad  ilia«overies,  end  teemed  with  inventions.  BeUgion 
itadf  has  nmd  freah  seltiemente  on  which  to  plant  "  the  standard 
of  the  Craaa ;"  yet  throngh  the  whole  extent  and  evolution  of  these 
ehangaa — tUa  tnavt  and  progress  of  men  and  ages, — the  spirit  of 
Hnmboldt  has  haen  flowing  ovier  into,  and  mingling  with  the  course  of 
erents,  and  with  fianiateat  force  has  been  Htriving  to  bring  life  and 
Enth  t«geUier,  into  safe  anohorage  in  the  harbonrs  of  aoience.  He 
dropped  like  a  ripe  fruit,  almost  unshaken,  into  the  hand  of  the 
•haovwynaeaaeitgeror  Heaven's  King.aad,  in  hi*  ninetieth  year,  he 
iwrfiaaged  the  serene  contemplation  of  the  Invisible  in  tht  teen,  for 
thewe  to  eye  eridenoe  of  eternity, 

""tke  tmj  to  dnsty  death"    waa.taken  by  Leigh  Hunt  [i^ed 
H^ni^-five)  bafore  the  August  breeaea  were  altered  into  September's 
"    '      •  if,  wiUi  hia  nsnal  coy  reluctance,  he  had  ahrimk  from  the 
Ue  — tha  of  the  ^prKmobiag  winter.    The  geni^  and 
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refined  synpatfajr,  the  tasteful  enjoyment,  the  power  a. 
"  good  in  everything,"  which  formed  the  ■ubttantial  and  pet 
in  hii  character,  mMe  him  loTinfr.  loveable,  and  loved.  The  grace- 
ful though  somewhat  irostworlc-Ulie  iancj,  the  quaint  racinesa  and 
picturegqueneaB  of  hia  atjle,  the  vivid  limplicitj  and  aptitude  of  hia 
alluaiouB  and  illoBtrations,  the  palpability  and  visibilitv  he  imparted 
to  hia  most  out-of-tbe'Waj  cocceptioni,  tho  pleasant  human  enjoy- 
ability  he  poured  over  all  nature,  give  hu  worki  an  exquisite 
mannerism  that  gratifies  yet  does  not  cloy.  He  inspirits  the 
material  nith  so  much  dear  deUgbtfulness,  ibat  sensationaliHrn  seems 
charming,  and  pantheism  becomes  all  hut  fascinating.  He  fills  and 
crowds,  and  aetasJly  enlivens  earth  with  bo  much  eomvtvairable  joj, 
that  it  seema  too  much  and  too  good  for  mortals  such  sa  we  are, 
even  though  "  there  were  nothing  Ae^ond  Uie  boundsnes  of  this  life." 
Se  sought,  with  kindly  aim, 


An  honest  man,  an  exquisite  essayist,  a  pleasing  poet,  a  chatty 
and  infoiming  companion,  an  appreciative  commentator,  a  graceful 
translator,  a  somewhat  Buccessral  dramatist,  a  sketeber  of  much 
fancy  and  feeline,  a  critic  of  keen  though  peculiar  discriminative- 
ness,  and  a  friendly,  kindly  egoist,  rather  than  egotist — lei;  as  here 
grant  his  heart's  request, — 


Sir  James  Stephen  had  long  expended  the  energiee  of  a  vigoroos 
and  cultivated  mind  upon  the  duties  of  Under  secretair  lor  the 
Colonies— onerous,  important,  and  beneGoial.  In  the  Edinfmrgh 
Setiiew  he  published  man;  essajB,  since  collected,  on  ecclesiastical 
biographv  and  kindred  topics,  which  entitled  him  to  rank  Bmons 
the  enrichere  of  the  race.  Per^icuity  and  perspicacity,  combined 
with  candour  and  dispsasionate  judgment,  a  well-bolanoed  and  well- 
Stored  mind,  clear  definiteness  of  purpose,  sympathy  with  popular 
enlightenment,  and  a  copia  fandi  elmoBt  meibaustible,  mduced 
admiration  and  respect.  £ut  when,  on  deeper  reflection,  one  saw 
how  Icindlilj  he  had  grafted  his  recondite  learning  and  Bolioitous 
ictegrity  of  thought  upon  the  main  stem  of  common  seuBe,  admira- 
tion hei>{htened  into  wonder,  and  respect  developed  into  revereDoe. 
His  lectures  on  historical  and  literary  subjects,  several  of  which 
have  been  published,  were  chv^cterized  by  an  adaptation  to  their 
purpose,  and  a  consideratenesB  for  his  audiences,  that  indicate  how 
much  he  was  impressed  with  the  desire  to  be  useful  rather  than 
famed.  Indeed,  the  tact  end  uniformity  with  which  he  causes  the 
true,  the  sublime,  and  the  beautiful,  to  mix,  unintentionallv,  as  it 
seems,  yet  certainly,  wiih  the  useful,  and  co-operate  witn  it  in 
hringing  about  results,  form  the  chief  grounds  for  our  appreciation  of 
the  late  I^feaeor  of  Modem  History  in  Cambridge,  whose  kindly 
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thonglitfulaeBB,  urbane  habits,  and  ready  enthnaiann  in  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  teveatj  yeari  of  life  had  not  been  able  to  impair. 
Yet  he,  too,  now  ia  a  name  and  a  memory  odIj — one  of  the  trea- 
anres  of  Death. 

Foil  of  years,  fhll  of  honoura,  full  of  faith,  rich  in  good  works 
done,  remarkable  for  a  saintly  and  sanctifying  nae  of  life,  the  Eev. 
John  Aii?bU  iTamea  "  entered  into  rest "  on  the  firat  day  of  October. 
In  the  pi^pit,  on  the  platform,  by  the  pen,  among  the  many  ChriB' 
tian  aasociatioDB  of  the  ag*!,  he  exerciaed  an  inflaence  both  powerful 
and  wholesome.  The  apoatolic  catholicity  of  hia  opinione,  hia 
Dingle  pnrposed  self-Tenimciation,  hia  derotednese  to  duty,  end  the 
thorough  pervasion  of  hia  whole  natnre  with  manly  and  Christian 
zeal,  made  him  a  man  of  mark  in  all  aectiona  of  the  church.  Of  hid 
sereral  worka — varying  from  tracta  to  Tolnmea — upwards  of  8,000,000 
copies  have  been  circniated.  Profoundly  sad  was  the  shadow 
which  darkened  the  heart,  as  the  tidinga  of  his  demise  were  heard 
by  the  chnrohes ;  but  the  ■unimaginable  sunshine  of  that  hope  which 
points  to  fadeless  life  goldened,  if  it  did  not  sl^den,  the  thought 


of  his  deaUi.  Kindly  to  man,  pious  before  Ood,  earnestly  wetchnil 
over  hia  own  aonl  and  the  flook  he  tended,  the  nn failing  charm  of 
his  holtneaa  ecUpaed  in  men's  thoaghta  the  auoceasea  of  ma  career, 
the  moltiphoity  of  his  gifts,  the  uacfaluess  of  hie  life,  the  potency 
of  his  intellect,  and  the  fame  of  his  minUtrationa.  A  great  and 
good  man,  he  fhlfiUed  his  course  in  person,  bot  the  Tcsnlta  of  hia  life 
and  labours  are  the  treasures  of  many  sonla.  In  the  hiatory  of 
ekar/icl«r  his  name  will  stand  higher  e*eD  than  in  the  chronicles  of 
religions  literature,  labour,  or  lore.     Sequieteai  ! 

i^feasor  John  Prinele  Nichol,  thou^  he  had  little  more  thaa 
completed  his  fifty-fifti  year,  had  done  nohle  service  to  science, 
literature,  philoaophv,  politica,  and  education.  He  was  one  who 
wore  the  most  hbend  of  hands,  and  the  warmest  of  hearto.  Hia 
impulses  were  loves.  His  greetings,  even  in  the  market-places  of 
the  world,  were  eventa  to  be  remembered  for  their  dash,  kindlineaa, 
brusque  inteUectnality,  and  genial  heartiness.  His  appearances  on 
the  political  platform  were  radiant  with  patriotic  fervour  and  manly 
vigour.  His  speech  had  the  fire  and  brilliance  of  the  early  orators, 
and  the  far-aeemg  reach  of  philosophic  statesmanship  in  it ;  and  bis 
opiniona  on  European  affairs  were  dashed  from  his  pea  with  the 
readiest  speed,  to  nil  the  p^es  of  reviews,  wid  excite  in  their  readers 
wonder  at  the  keenness  of  political  insight  with  which  affura 
•o  distant  had  been  scanned.  But  it  wag  as  the  miaaionary  of 
Urania  that  he  charmed  and  shone.  How  he  used,  in  his  popular 
lectures  on  aatronomical  subjects,  to  breast  immensity  "  like  some 
Bbrmg  swimmer ju  bis  agony."  to  glow,  and  greaten,  and  dilate,  as 
lii*  thoughts  clore  their  way  far  into  the  infinitudes  of  apace,  and 
th«  limitless  glories  of  the  sphere  of  stars!  He  was  no  calm  on- 
looker, or  coM  and  silent  critic  of  the  divine  manifestations  that 
blaze  in  and  whirl  through  the  ejtocbless  vaatitodes  and  trackless 
distuwn  of  the  sky.  bat  «a  intoitiTe  recognizer  uid  worshipper  of 


us  ■> 

tlu  JnfiBJlB  «ad  ^ern*!  Fatfeo',  vboae  wotfr»ini>iin  tk«y  mate, 
and  by  vhow  wunifia  pulsM  Uiey  tse  tad  endnie.  To  hunitliaj 
were  ajnubob  of  li&,  loa«,  will,  aod  kgulatiw  omniaoinLee,  toluaa 
of  goiduice  and  guardisnihip,  not  confined  to  the  oibits  of  aten 
4lone,  bat  unroeked  with  the  'Ver;  tMrae  of  CBeation,  and  operant 
on  man  in  ohief;  ackd  aa  anch,  he,  with  wondrooa  interpretatave 
■Ifill,  made  ««ch  iistensr  feel  and  aclutowledfp  Uiem.  Tike  power 
s^d  range  of  faia  es^itwe  iacuJiiea  fitted  nun  well  for  the  high 
and  boty  ,taak  of  trariBg'Uia  wiadmn  writtoi  iato  the  awift-olianyg 
yet  everlastingly  stebla,  the  najeatic,  aard  BtiaB|;elv  energised  phe- 
nemena  which  foEBMd  the  ejUablM  d^mi  the  jnignt^  scpoU  of  the 
midnightakv;  and  to«xp»tiate  upon  tlte  oeaseloH  lapae  of  erola- 
tioa  throogn  wkioh  caeatian,  to  him,  aeomad  to  be  paaaios,  with 
matehleea  e&thuaiaam  aiul  grandenr.  Sia  adventurona  tiumght 
had  not  mercJy  gone  forth  tq^on  the  far  night-jaumeya  of  aatro- 
somioa]  specnJation,  discovery,  or  research  ;  he  had  lUdempted  to 
learn  the  geneaia  of  hosaan  lukowled^,  from  the  potan^  genn  lo 
the  actual  fruit— ^firom  the  imagaleaa  instanctarily  of  preconaciotw 
being  to  the  gorgeoua  statea^ue  or  panocunio  onBtaons  of  imagi- 
nation  in  Art  or  Poetry — from  the  eadieat  coi^anio  aenaitiveneM  to 
iiie  wide*TiBionBd  iieoeptivity  of  the  man  of  Scienee,  and  the  many 
aTenned  oonaeiouaneBa  of  the  Stateaman :  and  he  bad  throwai  oiu 
from  hia  own  soul  bright,  aniiaipntcay  gleama  into  the  dim-lifted 
ic^ons  of  Feyoholoay.  He  was  our  Jrieod,  and  in  the  farotheniood 
of  our  Boul  we  held  him  dear  and  icred.  Can  it  bo  wandered, 
then,  that 

" Oar  bant*  an  bowad  nitli  aio^aia dioUtw,* 
U  we  reckon  up  the  loaaei  of  the  year  in  which  he  died  F — 


ead  b]r  f 


jr  Fame'f  hoane  heralds — the  tsntifx, — it  was  not  far  \msk 
of  worth  in  him,  trat  of  aigfat,  inaight,  and  foremghtin  tfaem. 
"  Stioogeat  mindi 
An  oftm  tboM  of  whom  the  uoUj  wcrld 
Hwn  kut;" 

and  Profoaaor  Spalding  WM  one  Aftheae  who  had  .that  aolf-denyiac 
««tiMnoe,  whiidi  aont«nla  itaelf  with  being  uobil  witkoul  a  gtflod/ 
JoBging  after  fame.  Thouich  jpoaeeued  of  the  fine  felioity  of  genioa, 
he  had  little  opportunity  of  dieplayiBg  it  in  anr  anneceButated  taak 
of  hia  own  choice.  Prisn  a  Iiie  that  fliokered  for  raan  alaaft  the 
margin  of  aon-beiiig,  he  had  wruag,  by  dint  of  indualry  unbi 


of  hia  own  choice.    Prisn  a  Iiie  that  fliokered  for  y 

i  wruag,  1  ^  .  ^ 

and  a  model  iBatantaneouaueea  of  depiuoD,  a  quantity  of  work  that 


ia  almost  incredible,  ofe  quality,  ibr  the  most  part,  iar  abate  aiadi» 
ooity.  few  publicationa  of  aov  note  exist  Lo  which  at  aame  tama 
hii  pea  haa  sot  cootcibuted  ;  and  the  am-rimt  of  dnidgm^r  which  ha 
'wwit  ihimpflh  fWKiylanwitlj  wauld  atasUe  many  of  tOMe  who-tec^ 
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ithftt  anlluvahip  ii  mcpiMtifln.  Hib  AoqnmiHt^icewUIi  the  flute  of 
Ut^Tspliy,  with  the  bMt  productionH  of  nMikj  nge*  and  ooantiiM, 
hU  okute  tjute,  and  mildly  anotive  natine,  hKre  jnode  him  an 
Mitharity  in  every  rocj^clopedia.  E*ery6hii)K  he  did  was  aUe, 
cBBeful,  exoelkut;  but  Ei*  "  Intavdootioa  to  Logiaal  Ssiene«"  is 
»plet«  with  erudite  refeiaKw,  Mond  «ritio*l  aagKity,  acute  oo- 
araioBtion,  eclectic  anbtlety.  and  nBoateotatioua  origiaaUtr.  Sta- 
denta  could  ill  ipwe  a  man  ao  -well  qualified  to  esenuiUfy  in  life 
and  literature  the  plaaaoroi  of  inteUectual  effort.  Half  a  oautury 
of  laborious  life  haa  now  resulted  in  ivul. 

Thoui{li  we  dare  only  nKme  ham  the  mi^tMat  theorist  in 
Bi»ch *ui ici  — Branel, — and  the  noblest  impnctioaliser  of  it— Bte- 
pfaensoD, — we  cannot  forbear  a  word  of  memorial  to  the  rareat  of 
technologista — Dr.  George  Wil»on,— a  man  whose  pare  and  nn- 
■elfish  personal  quAhtiea,  and  eameat,  Ghriatian  life,  made  him 
admired  and  loved  by  all.  A  geiual,  ■unabinr  disposition,  obliging 
toltia  own  hurt,  a  fresh  fanoy,  cloer  scientific  oonceptiveneas,  in- 
nnious  seat-giTing  hunour,  and  -trustworthy  knowledge,  made 
him  a  lecturer  on  scieoce  at  once  inatractive,  attractive,  fit,  and 
ample.  His  life  was  a  struggle  against  death  ;  and  an  early  grave 
— be  was  only  forty-one — oloaed  upon  this  loving  and  earnest 
rerealer— 

"  Of  CW^  d«p  wMom  in  the  nstanl  worid.' 

little  of  his  mind  had  been  embalmed  in  books,  thougb  lie  baa 
wntten  on  several  aubjects  with  talented  tnithfulnesB.  In  hia 
inflaenoe  among  men,  "it  is,"  to  quote  his  own  latest  published 
words,  "  the  wnler  that  sbaU  -be  immortal,  aot  the  writiDS." 

Washington  Irvii^  has  been  a  volnminoua  author,  and  the  chama 
and  graces  of  hia  compoiilions  are  knoirn  and  felt.  He  invented 
that  dry,  grapbic,  somnoleut,  yet  exaggerative  humour  which  has 
immortalized  Knickerbocker  i  yet  hia  pen  did  not  falter  in  sketch- 
ing the  gori^eotts  pictures queness  of  "  The  AJh&mbra."  nor  ful  in 
suffusing  with  the  interest  of  reality  "  The  Conquort  of  Granada," 
in  inveatins  with  their  own  sublimity  "  The  Life  and  Voyages  of 
Columbus,  ■  or  io  drawing  the  Jj^t  of  WtuiingUm,  with  the  vigour 
and  distinctness,  and  in  the  maiily  proportions,  of  the  heroism  of 
truth.  The  fortiiity-of  his  fancy  is  only  le<B  wondrous  than  the 
immense  productiveness  of  his  industry ;  and  the  tasteful  ornatenesB 
ef  his  diction,  which  ia  ^1  in  all  witii  some  writers,  is  in  him  onlr 
the  setting  of  long  toiled'afler  fact«  and  Kcnuine  creativeness.  Work 
ofon  work  for  ^t.j  years  has  been  issued  from  the  press ;  he  has 
levied  reputation  nam  Momns,  Clio,  and  Minerva.  The  merry 
EogUad  of  the  (idea,  time,  and  life  in  all  epochs  of  Hie  Weatem 
wohd,  have  been  deacribad  by  him  in  all  moods  and  modes.  Thoagh 
"     ;eiitte  affections  and  domesticities  gratify  him  moot,  he  is  neither 


peqietratea  on  the  field, 
m  mid  MOB,  kut  Idndly  tx" 
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todoeei  before  he  left  Uis  SonDyude  on  earth  for,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  auimy  side  of  heaven. 

De  Qnincey,  the  dithjrsmbiit,  the  inventor  of  impasaioned  proae, 
the  esquieite  thrill  and  melody  of  whose  writinKi  once  felt,  can  nerer 
be  forgotten,  is  also  amoogthoee  to  whom  the  long  reatinr-place  of 
a  grave  has  been  given.  The  admiration  of  nations  kindUea  at  his 
name,  though  all  the  articlei  he  has  written  were  but  tparkleta 
stmckoffthe  large  maea  of  hia  intellectuality.  Hewaa  the  tutor  of 
a  race  of  rich,  rare,  and  promising  spirit«,  many  of  whora  outwore 
their  bodily  frames  by  thought  before  their  maater's  tenae,  attenoated 
nervesyielded  to  the  touch  uiat  made  them  inflexile.  Sustained, saon- 
terine,  strange,  sinaooa,  aounding  sentences  ;  uniquely  literate  and 
singiJarly  alternated  forms  of  thought,  running  in  continnal  mazea 
of  paradox  and  cunning  labyrinths  of  cnrions  apeculation ;  flashes  of 
logic  clear  as  lightning  ;  humonrs  somewhat  unwieldy  and  pedantic ; 
leamingjis  vanous  as  the  ways  of  Death ;  the  power  of  harmony, 
and  the  deeper  power  of  seeing  far  and  well  into  the  life  of  things, 
distinguish  nis  writings  from  all  others.  They  have  a  "  sweet  music 
that  no  ear  can  meaanre,"  as 

"  Hi  trsced  tn  (bbiDg  uid  ft  Sowing  mind, 
Eipresuen  srw  vuyiag." 
Much   of  life's  'enern  was  wasted  in  sicklied  and  in  desperate 
effort  to  regain  the  self  that  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  crpiom  fiend. 

But  the  strong  soul,  the  self- cons  trainina;  will,  never  became  his;  his 
&ne,  winsome  nature  was  esRentiallT  weakened  and  withered.  "  Hie 
th<ming  mind  "  he  had  not,  thoagh  he  poaacsscd  in  powerful  pleoi- 
tuae  ''  the  deriog  ken  "  that  looked  into  and  saw  the  meaning  of  the 
forms  of  nature  and  the  forms  of  thought  and  being.  In  converse 
he  was  more  copious,  versatile,  informing,  fascinating  than  even  in 
his  works.  His  Bne-edged  sympathies  gained  new  ^uupness  from 
personal  contact ;  and  his  mind  became  toned  aa  well  as  stimulated 
by  the  visible  presence  of  friends  and  listening  auditors.  Now  be  ia 
gone  from  among  men,  and  tjie  still,  sad  music  of  bis  sinewr  though 
sinuous  thoughts  is  to  he  found  in  his  writings,  not  in  nim.  In 
seventy-three  years  of  life  he  produced  stones  for  a  c(um,  but  could 
not  build  a  monnment.  Had  he  but  poasesaed  the  reaiative  COD- 
scientiousneas  which  counterworks,  defies,  and  vanijuishes 
"  WbaUrer  hindrai  or  impadu 
Tbe  tclim  of  the  nobler  will," 

how  difierent  might  hia  exbtence  have  been  for  him — for  us !  Bat 
the  grave  is  sealed,  and  the  past  is  changeless,  uid  "  no  device  or 
work  "  ia  now  poaaibte  to  Aim,  and  all  such  reflections  are  idle  aa 
the  summer  wind,  but  for  their  application  to  na,  who  are  spared  "  to 
cope  with  time  "  our  little  day. 

The  greatest  loss  came  last  and  most  unexpectedly.  Tbe  promise 
of  new  treasures,  snatched  from  the  past  and  perishable,  and  endowed 
with  the  life  which  genius  gives,  was  jaat  passing  from  lip  to  lip, 
and  expectancy  was  a-tiptoe,  when  anddenlj  intelligenoe^spreM 
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that  "the  wand  of  the  enchanter  was  broken," — that  Mocanlaj  waa 
dMd !  It  seemed  aa  if  a  ftiend  had  died,  bo  daily  fell  the  newe  apon 
the  ear,  90  startledly  unwilling  wm  the  mind  to  trast  the  meaaaee 
nd  announcement.  The  toilsome  sccumnlatdon  of  years,  the 
dierished  purpose  of  a  life,  the  hope  and  joy  of  a  nation,  the  price- 
leM  reflections  of  a  mind  of  might,  the  wisdom  igmeTed  from  the 
fields  of  storied  time,  were  swept  away  at  once.  Thoogh  on  argosy 
hu  heen  engulphed  in  a  calm  sea,  astonishment  ooald  not  have  been 
more  intense. 

"Ahl  Uion  hut  Btolsn  ftjeirtl,  Deitht 
Slull  hght  tb;  dark  up  like  ■  >[».' 

Not  as  the  checkmate  of  seasonable  joy,  in  the  forgetfol  time  of 
rtjr  and  merTy-mafcing,  under  the  pressure  of  our  first  sadsome 
tbonghta,  nor  in  the  hopeless  sombreness  of  fnnerBl  preparations, 
hire  we  sought  to  state  and  estimate  the  losses  of  the  brgone  year  ; 
but  now,  in  no  onseemly  haste,  we  have  endearourea,  so  far  as 
memoiy  served  and  space  permitted,  to  bring  before  our  readers 
thpchief  names  in  literature  andsoieoce  with  which  we  had  become 
{uniliarized  year  afler  year,  who  are  now  on  earth  no  more  than 
names  and  fadeless  influences. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  who,  for  the  present,  remain,  would 
wriously  re^d  the  past  as  a  lesson  written  "  for  our  learning," 
that  it  may  induce  us  t^  vork  while  onr  day  lasts,  knowing  that 
"  Tlis  heighta  b;  gmt  man  nMsbad  uid  kapt. 
War*  DoC  attained  b;  aodden  flight; 
Bnt  tbej,  while  thair  companieDa  glapt, 
Wira  Coiljiig  apward  in  the  night," 

to  prepare  for  the  ineritable  hour  when  we  too,  ripe  or  unripe,  must 
be  bound  up  in  the  sheaf  of  Death,  and  carried  to  his  garner;  to 
look  "  through  the  haze  of  present  life  into  the  calm  of  eternity,"  and 
bailenonr  fitness  forbeholding  and  enjoying  its  supernal  brilitancTi 
nd  to  do  KDW  the  offices  of  love,  charity,  friendship,  duty-becominghf, 
anieatly,  and  well,  go  that  in  the  future  it  may  be  onrs  to  see  the 
lutherto  lurisible,  and  in  the  vast  homes  of  our  Father's  lore, 

"  QiiiTcr  with  joy  in  the  great  jubilea  " 
of  timeleHnees,  sinlesaness,  and  deathleasness. 


%\t  ^tbiefaer. 


This  is  one  of  the  few  volumes  of  Sermons  which  -rindicale  the 
xobility  of  true  religion.  Eepudiating  everything  like  unmanly 
'eakueis.  Dr.  Anderson  speaks  of  the  world  not  only  as  it  is,  bnt  as 
it  might  be,  and  lo  applies  religion  to  life,  in  all  its  phases,  as  to 
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rfanr  ibtt,  iriAoat  its  ballowbg  iufliiwtiii.  Ute  kMtt  mnat  >»- 
nain  IiiihIim  >ud  hopekaa, Altlmigli  gold  be  pi»»*ift»i  and  bana 
beflilL 

These  Kre  not  nen  itEiiigB  of  qvitatiflns,  headed  by  aooUiar  4«»- 
tation  eaUed  »  toxt.  Tbej  «i«  «h«pton  oi  hard  naanuBc  tew 
toeelhfr  by  sbraog  {Mlb.  A  trae  appMciBtMa.is  ahovn  of  sU  tiiat 
afiecti  nan's  mora]  andpbjsicsl,  aBireliaahiB«piiitBal«Mnftttt. 

"Bcfleot  Ihtt,  tc  cIifTiib  ■  cbiriUble  fnune  of  ij^riL.  ssd  eollinta  s  out^ 
inn»Df  iptccb.iaoiir  gRatast  wisdom  innapect  cither  of  iovmid  p—mir  witwd 
comfbrL 

"  InwARD  psica. — Wfait  1  DiiHnbl*  o 


nSKtinn.  qocnching  anj  riuDg  cmoHon  oC  OAXaa-l,  eiiiri>l  fellow 

Siiiblj  decdied,  and  prattind  oD  b;  bu  mmpuiioasi — that  the  world  Mug  «> 
I  of  gnile,  the  bat  prudence  u  Is  b«Te  doobta  of  vtbtj  man  job  meet;  and  treat 
with  a  Ur^  meainn  of  reaena  eren  jotir  moat  hidmate  icqiuiDtaBtci— even  jonr 
wife,  if  DDfortnnaUlr  jon  bappeo  to  ham  bean  boond  to  ooe.  It  ia  a  danganaa 
aliiancei  beware  of  contPDUicaliTtDen.  Witb  a  oarMapmdiDjt  naarra  aiarj  aoe 
banu  to  treat  Mm.  He  defiea  familiaiiqr.  Ba  ba  pMas  thtougb  Ub  irMtoat  uaj 
■qojnwnt  of  aoe  of  iu  awMtaat  pleamna — beartj  aodal  JBtaroavna.  aod'tke  iaii- 
mate  ajmiBthin  of  frieodehip.  Kathar  Tt«ga  yweelf  to  a  fniieh,  tauiabau— ■ 
emfidiDg  in  naij  fsan  mlh  whom  jon  maf  tali  in  bj  tbe  vajr,  thoBgb  ; as  ahovld 
niier  a  little  bj  it,.  Itaan  Ima  jaat  Ufa  aoond  bj  a  laeim—l  miiaiilJuafUkl  dia- 
timt  of  jaai  apieiM. 

"  OuTWtKD  COKFOKT. — If  caodid  and  gentle  ia  tbe  treataient  of  othen,  job 
wilt  rantj  bil  of  obtaiiriBg  a  nttao  «f  lt«e ;  but  if  wmapaiuanalj  or  eDTiooalj  cen- 
•orioDS,  JOQ  will  as  rmnij  eaoape  rMaliailon ;  wbua  (arth  wiK  ba  dia^gad  to  light 
•ooietbing  diieiaditable  ia  jodt  aarij  faiaCoiy,  wbicii  jon  imaf>ina  ii  foi^ottn,  or 
BOinetbiog  in  joor  preaant  kalriU  to  wfaioh  joa  ima^ma  sa  one  ia  pri^*  ao  ■#  to 
overwhelm  joa  wilb  eacfiuioD,  and  taamble  joa  to  tfaa  dtiat.  Ob,  that  all  of  ti« 
would  haTt  tha  prndaBoe  to  bridle  oar  aauc^toDgBea!  or  rather,  that  we  would  all 
admit  grace  to  purge  onr  aanej  heanal     How  nnch  diaeomfbrt  wa  vimU  ba 

M*«dr 

W«  slroiigly  reaonuaead  tbts  Tolasae  to  our  lieadBra.  It  ia 
tlton^ht-indacing ;  and  thus,  ia  its  olumtoter,  part^ies  as  nuuili  of 
the  eaa^  aa  tfaeaerman.  In  being  purely  logtcal,  it  ditTere  nide^ 
from  llie  rhetorical  chapters  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  and  will  doubtlcBs  reach 
the  heart  by  its  subtle  pn>c«sees  of  ar^nment,  jtist  as  surely  aa 
others  take  the  heart  by  atoim  by  thur  ■'—-'■-c  flashna  of  e)»- 
quence. 

Tali  and  Talken.    An  Essay.    London ;  J.  F.  Hope.    1869. 

To  say  the  least,  tbe  appeanmce  of  tlib  smartly  written  essay  is 
well-timed,  for  nerer  were  empty  nothings  vapoured  forth  mor« 
plentiftilly,  never  were  exageenttions  more  wilfullT  ooloored,  nerrer 
were  egotists  more  egotisiiciU,  hypoorit«i  move  stuoiou^y  diaoaiaed, 
or  scandal-mongers  more  Ticiona,  than  st  the  present  time.  Bins  cf 
the  tongne  are  so  seldom  denounced  from  the  pulpit,  or  lampooMed 
from  the  platform,  that  we  are  glad  to  find  the  subjeet  hu  "be^ 
token  up  with  auch  vivamtf,  and  yet  with  anch  good  tenipw,««  ia 
liie  esaay  bafoie  vs.  ~         ,^'~ 
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ItetmreM  oa  Sedemption.  B7  JoHX  Howakd  Hihtok,  M.A. 
London :  Honlitan  and  Wright. 
What  may  wand  tin&TOurable  is  in  reality  the  best  thing  we 
could  My  in  prsise  of  the  volume  of  Sermons  now  before  us  ;  that  is, 
tbat  onlfu  the  preacher  had  an  mioommonly  good  manner  in  their 
daliwiT',  they  most  have  been  nnoommonl^  heavy  to  listen  to. 
What  -ia  called  "  good  pnwching" — preaching  that  is  popnlar — 
' '  a  raada  well  when  put  into  print  (  whereaa,  on  the  otber  band, 
g  Iron  whioh  tha  najority  of  people  torn  away  a<  doll  and 
'     '  ig,  will  often  bear  oloae  aoalyais. 


Hinton's  littie  book  is  so  exceedingly  good  that  it  demands 
IrtqTOBt  penuol  to  appreciate  ite  merits.  We  may  Tenture  to  say 
that  in  some  parlieulara  the  sermons  it  oootsins  are  superior  to  any 
we  hare  read  of  either  Gntfarie  or  Bobtrtaon,  bat  they  are  portjcn- 
Isn  whic^  commend  themaelTes  to  etadents  of  theoloKy.  rather  than 
to  the  general  public  Here  yon  hare  divinity  cleany  toneht,  yet 
taoght  in  a  foan  so  technical,  10  fine  irom  any  approam  to  the 
iUoamitiona  common  to  Guthrie,  or  the  analysis  of  Bobertson,  as 
would  be  anre,  from  any  one  else  but  the  venerable  author,  to 
lender  th«e  leeturea  but  slightly  popular  in  the  delivery,  though 
gieatif  inrtraotivein  their  preaent  shape. 

We  c«Bnot  help  noticing  Mr.  Hinton's  wise  and  Inoid  (Usorimina- 
tim  on  some  doctrinid  points,  ooooemiag  whidt  there  is  in  many 
Dnods  not  a  little  eonfasion.  In  the  seoimd  letAore,  on  "  The  Fro- 
nuiog  Oanee  of  Bedemption,"  a.  vary  clear  disdnotion  is  drawn 
between  the  character  of  God  as  a  Father  and  as  a  Judge.  The 
common  error  on  this  question  is  shown  by  a  quotation  &om  tiie 
Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts,  in  which  God  is  represented  as  a  "  consuming 
Gre."    There  follows  the  verse,— 

"Biah  ynt  thtdropi  of  Juna'  blood, 
That  oilcnad  Hii  hswuiiig  faoa; 
That  apriiiUad  o'sr  tha  bDcniDg  iJmmB, 
And  tnnwd  ths  wnth  to  gnu." 

Mr.  HintOD  observef : — "  The  radical  mistake  and  infelicity  of  the 
veiwa  be  in  attaidiinff  the  severity  which  is  appropriate  to  God's 
o&ial  character  to  His  personal  character,  to  which  it  is  not  apnro- 
nristi) ;  or  in  confounding  the  Father  with  the  Judge.  As  a  Father, 
God  never  had  a  '  ftownmg  face,'  requiring  to  be  calmed  by  '  drops 
of  blood  i  nor  did  He  ever  cherish  '  wrath,'  to  be  bv  such  a  process 
turned  to  gnoe.  Bather  our  Father,  though  justly  offended,  was 
always  inhnitely  Idnd.  His  holiness  required  the  interposition  of  a 
Uediator,  indeed,  bat  nothing  more  )  and  the  Mediator,  tar  from 
inspiring  Kis  mercy,  is  but  the  representative  of  it."- — (Lecture  ii., 
fip.  41,  ^.)  It  is  greatlv  to  be  regretted,  that  with  all  that  may  be 
said  in  fannir  of  Dr.  Watts's  hymns,  they  contain  so  many  lines, 
if  not  as  untras  in  sentiment  as  those  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  at  trn^  rate  as  offensive  to  good  taste. 

We  heartily  recommend  all  who  wish  for  oleac  and  correct  vi^wt 
infhedogyto  obtain  Mr.  Hinton's  book.  J.B.Q,^.c 
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a;^e  ^ntpmtx. 


Qubmiohb  to  which  liiawvBa  asb 


73.  Will  an;  of  roar  mJers,  jtnei 
in  GmIok7,  kindlj  iDfonn  dm  throogh 
ths  DKdinm  of  jonr  rkliublc  Magk- 
lioe,  of  I  good  work  do  tb«  abora 
science  for  begioDara,  with  its  priceT — 
J.B.  S. 

74.  Will  one  of  jonr  nadan  plaaaa 
inform  mo,  if  ■  copjr  of  tba  Grat  Pm- 
teaUBt  touuUlioii  of  the  Bible  ia  in 
txiateDca.  and,  if  lo,  wbera  it  m*]'  ba 
sten? — Nbhcio. 

7G.  I  baTO  noticad  hoir  proioptl; 
and  ablj  soma  of  tba  Tuden  of  the 
Briliih  CoalroveTtialut  nplf  to  tba 
interrogatiunB  of  the"  laqnirar," — aball 
I  ask  tba  faTonr  of  ona  giriiu;  me 
same  infoitnatioD  napectiDg  AlniK- 
naeksF— Eh7 

76.  Tba  aolalia)  of  mj  queatioa 
Is  not  atked  of  inj  nnfortnoata  dapoai- 
tar  in  the  Britiifa  Bank,  bac  of  aoma 
kind  nadoT  of  tba  Briliih  Controvert 
tialut,  ao  1  maj  antidpato  aome  nlis- 
faclioD.  Banka — bow  were  thty  origi- 
nated?—  DifiCIPELCS. 

77.  Haring  lately  read  the  "  Laird 
of  Logan,"!  cune  upon  uveral  alln- 
sioai  and  aipTtssions  which  were  new 
to  me,  and  which  I  did  not  understand. 
I  will  be  obliged  b;  an;  information 
tberenn  from  tba  readen  of  tha  Brituh 
Controrerno^ir.  Tbej  were  aa  fol- 
low:— I.  Tfaeword  "SceitDs"  applied  to 
Faille;  dandies.  2.  Tha  npreuioD 
"■son  of  Sneddon"  applied  to  a  citiieD 
of  Paiilej.  3.  Tha  nama  "  Sainie;  " 
applied  lo  a  Scatchmon.  4.  "  Bien  ' 
al^menta,  tpraking  of  a  taTcrn.  S. 
A  "  cock  Lucd.'  6,  An  atloson  to 
"  Lesmahigo  with  tba  mad  dog,'  oc- 
cnrring  in  Ihe  aentanca,  "  He  reeolTed, 
like  '  Leamahago  with  the  mad  dog,' 
to  tan  upon  tbur  pnranen,  and  fight 
^m  with  their  own  weapoaa."  7.  The 
condading  part  of  the  following  an- 
unce,  "  A  miDisler  who  bad  a  gnid 
gift  of  tba  gab,  delirtnd  a  seimoD 


which  delighted  the  mob,  at  a  tub  doa 
a  wiiJe.' — ApoLESCBSs. 

7S.  In  Ilia  biognpfaical  akateh  of 
Anbimedea  in  Beard's  "  BiogApbical 
Kelionar;,'*  it  ia  aaid  that  "  ha  raised 
the  enemy'!  Te«a«l«  in  tha  air,  and 
dashed  them  on  tha  sea,  and  set  Chun 
on  fire  bj  bntning  mirrors."  Kerer 
faaYing  otharwiie  read  of  him  I  weald 
wish  to  know  mora  paillentulj  aa  to 
(bis,  and  will  be  obliged  b;  anj  infor- 
mation on  the  anbjecti  or  being  referrod 
to  anj  book  containing  it.  I  wonld 
elso  be  obliged  with  information  aa  lo 
the  ator;  of  Mahomet's  coffin  beinK  ans- 
pended  "between  beaTsn  and  hell;"  aato 
Iha  ilcrj  of  Fortonitos  and  his  wiah- 
ing-oap;  and  aa  b>  when  I  will  find  ■ 
life  of,  or  anjthing  of  inlereat  con- 
nected with,  XHogenea.  I  have  often 
beard  Mahomet's  coffin  and  Fortnnataa' 
cap  ncntjoned,  bnt  am  not  aware  of 
the  storlea. — ADOi^acBHt. 

Answers  to  QuBsnowi. 
57.  Siding  lilt  "Blad  Lad."— Trt.- 
ditiooal  nuga  and  popular  en»l«ns, 
haling  their  origin  from  tome  drcnm- 
stanoo  or  historical  occoirence  of  a  re- 
mote bjgona  »g»,  an  not  uofreqaenllf 
iTgnlarlf  obsened  b;  Ihe  local  popolaca 
resident  in  the  sereial  particalar  dia- 
tricts  in  which  snch  traditional  lore  is 
preaetved.  To  one  of  tl.aa  jonr  oorre- 
Bpondent  A.  C.  lus  reterred;  for  aa  k 


Cockaigne  regularij  ai 
with  ■  liTB  "Jack  in  the  Grtea;"  and 
as  tha  nstics  of  a  diitrict  lo  Berksliiic 
occasionallj  "scoar  the  Whiro  Hoise," 
commemoratiTe  of  King  Aliied'a  Tictory 
OTer  the  Danes  at  Aahdown;  so,  in  tha 
ancient  town  of  AshtoD-nndtr-Ljoa,  the 
inbabitanta  are  annoaltf  edified  b;  tba 
ridii^  of  the  Black  Knight  (er,  aa  tba 
local  idiom  eiprtsaea  it,  the  "£lat« 
LaiT),  in  mtmatj  of  a  peisooaga  who 
has  long  since  left  the  scene  id  bis 
doings  in  tbis  snbliinaij  apberei  and 


thing  of  the  nm*  tMntatm  (onl;  tor  > 
^fStreat  reuoti)  u  the  dliieiu  of 
Cmtmrj  hdDODC  their  loag  deeeuad 
ladjr  baoabctOT.  W*  tbenfon  pnrpoWi 
tat  dia  uDnacinaiit  and  inatmctiDn  of 
oar  nadan,  to  rnqnirg  into  Uie  bjatorj 
cf  Oa  BUek  Eotght  of  Aihton,  aod 
tlm  Dntica  the  mumar  in  which  hii 
memoij  hub<eD,aiidLi  etill,  conuDaDii>- 
nted. 

According  to  popalar  onil  tiaditiai, 
"oocc  DpoQ  a  iLHw,"  during  the  feudal 
agea,  vhco  might  wu  aubmitCed  to  aa 
"  right,"  and  whtn  la*  and  juttica 
wen  aeldam  thDaj;ht  of  or  fiictisad,  a 
tjnnDtcal  koigbt  held  poaaauuon  of 
tba  manor  of  Aihton,  who  aempled  oat 
to  take  far  htmaelf  the  frapecij  of  hU 
inferioia,  in  Tariona  wajs  oppresdog 
tbor  penoDi,  often  impriiontiig  them 
ia  a  part  of  Lis  fortreaa  knonn  aa  the 
"dnogeDna'  (lad  which,  with  thaii 
two  ronud  towen,  tlill  lemain  to  ia- 
tareat  the  itniun).  nnlil  hit  pleamn 
dcdded  npon  either  their  leieaae  or 
caovejaDce  for  pDDlifamant  to  ■  place 
whicl^  nnlil  lerj  recentlj,  waa  still 
known  by  the  aiprewiTa  oognonien  of 
-mllows  field." 

The  death  of  this  tyrant  knight,  says 
on]  tradition,  happened  on  an  Eaater 
Monday,  in  conseqaeDce  of  hii  bdng 
shot  by  aoina  diaaS'ecled  persoD  *hila 
perambalatiog  his  coitomaiy  rounds  for 
ibe  purpose  of  exacting  fines,  tribnte, 
ocEDCii  preaaed  into  hie  serricej  and  so 
gnat  waa  the  joy  of  the  people  when 
Uiia  eTCnt  tieed  them  from  the  tyrant's 
yoke,  thai  it  was  nsolTed  to  keep  his 
monoty  alire  onto  fatore  agea  by  the 
absarraiiceof  aoms  annaalcuitom;  and 
thBB,  arer  since  that  time,  ag  the  yean 
haia  rolled  on,  has  the  effigy  of  thia 
tyrant  knigbt  bwn  ponded  through  the 
town  on  Easter  Monday,  made  the  gailDg 
ateck  of  aa  execrating  mob,  and  sum- 
marily diapoaed  of  by  bting  ahot  and 
tora  to  fittsa  at  the  old  market  croas. 

Such  ia  the  oral  traditions)  atory  of 
liM  Black  Eniglit,  ojioa  "  Blake  Lad," 
■■d  whieli  was  Uattned  to  by  na,  in  anr 
earif  boybood,  with  mingled  ieelinga  of 


ideaa*  of  AahluD,"  whao,  ptomptad  by 
enrioaity  or  lore  of  information,  they 
pot  Iha  qoealioD,  "Who  wa*  the  Blake 

Lad?" 

We  will  now  inquire  what  local  hia- 
tory  saya  npon  the  anbject,  and  laam 
what  aattaantic  facta  are  anppoaed  to  Ua 
at  the  fonndation  of  thia  ancient  loeal 
tradition  and  cnatom. 

lo  hia  "Hiatoiy  of  Uanchaitar  and 
the  SuTToonding  Conntry,"  Aiken  in- 
forma  as  that  "  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
tbe  Third,  sumamed  of  Windaor,  liied 
Thomas  Asheton,  of Ashlon-  nnder-  Ly  ne, 
and  of  whom  nothing  bat  the  following 
particnUrs  are  known.  In  tbs  year 
1346,  when  the  king  was  in  France, 
David,  king  of  Soollaad,  bnnght  an 
army  into  the  middle  of  Cbia  kingdom, 
and  at  Neville  Cnaa,  near  Dnrbam, 
Edward'a  qaeen,  witb  the  Earl  of 
Motthumbarland  aa  ganani,  gained  a 
complete  victory  onr  the  Scots,  abont 
the  aame  time  that  her  husband  ob- 
tained a  Tiolory  In  France,  la  this 
battle  Thomas  Aaheton,  one  of  her  aol- 
dien,  but  in  what  atalion  ia  not  known, 
rode  throngh  tbe  ranki  of  the  enemy, 
and  bore  away  the  royal  standard  fram 
tbe  king'a  tent,  who  himaelf  waa  afler- 
warda  taken  prisoner.  For  this  act  of 
Aabetoa'a  beroiim,  whtn  Edward  re. 
turned  from  Franca,  ha  gave  him  the 
hoooor  of  knighthood,  and  the  title  of 
SirThamsa  A^elon,of  Asheton-under- 
Lyne ;  and  lo  oooimemnate  thia  unga- 
lu  display  of  his  Taloor,  and  ila  reward, 
he  instituted  the  custom  ntened  to, 
and  left  the  sum  often  ahillings  yearly 
to  lapport  it  (within  lha«  few  yean 
reduced  to  Sie),  logelher  with  his  own 
init  of  black  Telrat  (whence  bis  name 
of  the  BUck  Knight},  and  a  roat  of 
mail,  the  hdmet  5[  which  is  still  re- 
maining." In  nfersDca  to  this  account 
of  tbe  origin  of  "  Biding  the  Black 
Knight,"  wa  will  only  remark  that,  i/ 
comet,  it  was  ceiliinly  a  strange  and 
eingnkr  custom  to  institnte  by  way 

heroism  achieved  by  the  founder,  and 


THB  ivquiRn, 


oni  wtiiab  v*  riWDld  not  hwa  thongtit 
vvDld  hftn  bcni  bit  opui,  avn  bj  > 
knigbt  in  Um  mlddto  of  the  finntraatb 

Tlw  "  Catom  BoH  Hid  BMrt^"  of  tbe 
muitv,  drawn  up  bj  Sir  .iDhu  d«  Awba- 
ton,  lanntj-Mc  7«i«  »ft«rtli«  hntleot 
Nmll«  Cnn  (in  1431),  ii  daalitDM  of 
■nj  HMntion  of  the  anslom.  Ftom  Ibii 
dl«N«  it  nppMi*  rauarable  to  infer 
tbkt  lh>  ctulom  hid  mt  tbn  oom- 
mniced,  T<t"RiHifof  AntaMoD''(aft«r- 
wwda  Knight  of  UUdlaron,  uid  whom 
Dr.  Bibbert  lappoow  wu  tbs  nigiul 
of  tb*  pRWUifiad  BlulE  Knight)  wu 
liTiBE  It  diii  p«i«di  bat  pnbablj  tboM 

rlliDgaotiafbiatrnninj — if  hewaa 
oMraUd  OM,  aad  the  mamotj  of 
whom  >U1I  Tamaioi,  iflar  thv  li^w  of 
DMT  foBT ooitariw— bdnot  tbtn  bora 
HtpMrntod.  Btfcrriag  to  thisciuMim, 
bono*,  in  bli  US.  KoUb,  tbiu  ■pulu  of 
it: — ''It  i*  «tid  to  b>f«  uiMD  from 
then  bMiDg  fonanty  beni  >  black 
koigbt  nndhig  in  thcaa  part*,  hotding 
tb<  fiojAt  in  vaaaali^  aod  tnHio|; 
tlmn  wMi  graat  aeiaritj."* 

The  foliowlDg,  howaver,  ia  tb«  ntnn 
populir,  and,  wa  haft  no  donbt,  the 
moat  anthSDlio,  acooBnt  of  the  onjiin  of 
this  amnenl:  imitani.  In  hit  lUDBtra- 
tiona  t  Dr.  Hlbtwrt  ramarita,  with  le- 
■paat  to  Ibo  "  Biding  of  the  Black 
Enlght,"  that,  "  in  the  rmt-roll  of  Sir 
John  do  AMbatoB,  mgotioii  it  made  of  a 
|[i>nt  to  'Baaf  of  AaAetauand  Bobln  of 


It  ia  al 


f  "lIluHndau  «r  U 
HuoT  ID  Iba  Knrtfa  of  E 
BIbbf  r,  DfEdlntiivgli. 


or  ^ftoJ'  (oon].aiiHgoLdt),  Uid  10  nimiili, 
bf  SdVi  the  &rmm  who   lolhred   ttadr 


for  tho  twin  of  tlieir  litei; — *RauC 
of  tbe  gift  of  Jubn  of  A«h«Cai, 
koigbr.  the  elderi  and  Robin,  of  tba 
gift  of  John  of  Aaabelon,  knight,  tba 
rmnger.' '  Frmn  H1I1  it  apprara  that 
Riuf,  or  Baphi,  of  Aahtoa  {Sit  Jobn'r 
aon  bj  a  aaeraid  man-iagz),  and  SobiD 
hia  brntbar,  wem  on  a  corfiia  dkj  in 
■ptinic,  inTMtad  with  a  power  of  riding 
over  the  linda  of  the  earr,  named  the 
Cirr-gnld-rodo,  Urjlng  flnca  for  aD 
gsldg  that  ware  foimd  among  (he  con; 
and,  antil  the  pnultiea  were  paid,  of 
ptmiahing  tranagreMota,  by  pnttiog; 
Ihem  into  the  blocka,  or  atona  rioga,  aa 
alio  bj  iucarcentiBU. 

Ailim  farther  remirka — "  Itappeais 
that  Baj^t  of  AuheCcD  benma,  t?  hia 
alliance  with  a  rich  haireia,  the  lord  of 
a  nei^fabonring  manor  named  HiddlB- 
ton,  and  soon  after  reerired  tbe  hcDoor 
of  knijcbthood;  being  at  tbe  aame  tima 
(1483)  eDtrastsd  with  the  ofBca  of  *iee- 
oonatabla  of  tha  kingdom,  and,  it  la 
added,  of  lieatenant  of  the  Tower.  Id- 
Teited  with  inch  great  iDthiiritles,  ha 
committed  Tiolent  eiceam  in  thia  part 
of  tbe  kinfidom.  In  retaining  also,  for 
life,  the  ptiiileg*  granted  him  in 
Ashton.  of  gnld-riding,  ha,  on  a  certaiB 
daj  in  apring  (sappMed  to  be  Eaitar 
Honda;)  made  bia  appearance  in  thia 
manor,  clad  in  btaok  arnioar  (wbeaoe 
bis  name  oF  tbe  Black  Bo]r},moanted  on 
rger,  and  attended  b;  ■  nnmennu 


rain  of  h 


n  follow 


lar;  tbe  penaltiea  anting  from  an;  neg- 
lect of  dHring  the  laitd  from  gnl^ 
The  inlerferoDce  of  to  pnwarTal  a 
knicht,  heloniiiiig  to  anolber  lordahl))^ 
conid  not  but  be  regarded  by  tba 
tenants  of  Assheton  aa  tbe  tfrannicnl 
intioaioa  of  a  stranger;  and  aa  Sir 
Raphe,    eanctloaed    by    the    potilioal 

ifi7  de«ni«lvo  la  Uin  enliivaiioo  of  tbim 
era  ulna  mm.  TUs  wordi  -  p>ld.n*:' ntaM 
tndigau  ■  itneoHnt  omtui  ■itti  piM,  and 

h>'d  hy  Rauf  and  Hobla ;  jtt  •  toil-  It  nmm. 


hand*  of '  Bauf  and  BoUn.'  '—ibU. 


mm  alfwi  Urn,  tmiikti  bta  piM 
kp  wNb  tiM  <MNM  wnri^,  dw 
■B  i«  ito  kkidt<EDl|M  la  iki  di»- 


■M  >^  Mti)  IM fl-" 

'  •■Ht  )«D,  k»  IknMM'l  Ml 


^B  of  maotj',  fcr  tlw  pnrpoM  of  pv- 
prtnUmf ,  ia  ■>  laaoal  BvaHny,  Um 
AmM  jou-lj  Tiat*  at  lb»  Bteck  Bw;. 
Tka  cuton  ii  *tlU  hipt  aftixhtfi*. 
mcAiAj:  an  iffigjii  mads  of  m  man  in 
VBoar;  and  unoa  Sit  BaiJu  VM  th« 
Na  gf  a  Mcond  mairiag*  CwLkh,  £tr  Iliii 
taOKiiluul  bwDwUeoHdb;  til*  hair  af 
Si  Joiin  at  'ao  nnbiittuiaM  matih'), 
ttabukurtha  im^i  k  daridingl;  em- 
Huoaed  wiih  mdw  mbkn  of  Um 
•cofatioo  of  Ifaa  liM  eeofia  Hut  u» 
Uad  togalbB-  ia  tlu  ooon*  of  tba 
jai'  ( rbm,  if  it  bamaMd  U  b«  ■ 
■Blor,hi*g«im,  ibnn,  UudU^  &«. — if 
aaaHOjlua  aialltt,  Sowal,  aqotn  ud 
cUbI,  &G.— «id  ao  *iUi  otbir  tnda, 


«  wat  ibH  ai  bi  >ai  riding 


aiLtaga>kBoalaip,anjwlHniwnla>I. 

tBnntnonh.lDElcHWDiTorAaliiini," 
■ajv  Ihai  it  *ai  ^  Sit  Thvmai't  hnir  ind 

rtfiaf,' and  -  B«  Sir  Jatin'a,  u  1* 


l<M:ilM4aaa«rHI 


IH  t>  BinoHif  bT  llH  blaieiiui  of  Aihhn  la 


<H«rilMi-).  "TtaaBlaABarUlban 
plMMit  01  hi— bwtj  nd  aftar  b«lw 
M  In  praMMioa  raand  tta  Mm,  S 
dhnwMiwJ,  hoDf  mp  at  tba  maiiM 
«i«<i,andMd*  UMpplrtte  plao»«f« 
■bog^  (WR,  wtHT,  all  flnanna  bifaif 
Id  raqairittoo  ftltlw  oourioi,  W  ii  pM 
M  aa  ignmltloiu  d«aih  bj  bring  «Im1 
aiMf  la  th*  pfMaoM  of  ■  laqn  can* 
oavMof  tt»tMlghbM>i^c  peopls,  wM 
ihM7>  attoil  W  b*  ipMtMow  of  Uw 


blMOTT  vftk  tbo  popriar  on)  tiadltiso, 
it  will  b«  olwmad  that  whll*  thai*  ic 
a  noaiMHana*  whlik  ma;  Indlaal*  oaa- 
DM  of  orlgKttenMillnniafnaow 

0DI7  ba  tlis  Datiml  t«Dd<oc7  to  n- 
atjfiaitm  of  onl  tradhioo,  oonlai; 
dmrn,   a«  il  daa,  Ihmgb  ao  maDj- 


Tha  remit  of  tMr  ii 
banfiiiMiaboTCi  aodtbooi^iiapptrlad' 
vitb  itnat  appum  tKobabilitj,  it  ia 
diRiEalt  SToidiag  lb*  tantiiaiaa  tbat  a 
■mn  atraomii  aot  than  oiiirpat^ 
eam-nuriltalda  nnN  bar*  M  id  a 
pnelke  »  d**|)lj  marked  wtth  aiprca- 
■Iwii  of  abfaonma*  to  him  wboM  iafin; 
baathoo  bcfn  i»rp*taal*d  for  cntariu. 
Mr,  Baiow  Terj  properly  otwemi, 
''  Sapjinoinf!  tbi*  aooonnt  )o  he  corraot, 
it  in  manifeit  that  tbo  oSbioe  of  Sr 
Rapba.  In  ohilglni;  tba  farmeia  to  kaep 
Ihrir  ^oDdii  clear  from  weoda,  *ai  Dot 
of  00  hrtDOna  ■  Da'or*  u  to  raqoire  to 
be  Bipialari  bj  cntunoi  of  eieeratioiit) 
and  Ihr  eolamoitj  miirht  now  b*  pac- 
Diltted  to  eft*.  wilboBt  aaj  daninient 
lotbomcfal  feallDgof  tb*  plae*L"  f 


TBX  INQITIBEB. 


,  It  tl  allawid  bj  >U  tbkt  tin  origiB 
of  Ihe  enttrm  b  isTolnd  in  dbaeori^ 
uid  sDcntiin);,  Lboagb  thi*  lot 
•coooEt  donbtM*  appoui  by  fir  tlu 
DUMtpnli^ 

:  With  Mr.  BalaM  «•  igrMt  *>>d  fj 
fattha  rouA  tint,  in  ou  opinko, 
it  iccDi  i«rj  iliaDgi  tint  a  nuui'a 
cbanctw  ibonU  b»  m  [ablidj  Migma- 
tlni,  and  hii  nnuij  pnaamd  fmn 
■ntiitcd  dliiico,  toba  tlw  nan  datwtad 
thmagbont  ■>  aiaiij  ifia,  if  lb*  oalj 
crima  «f  which  ba  «u  gvUij,  ma 
tM  Mrictlj  lo^Bf  afM  'taxr-giilda.' 
Etoi  altoirinB  tM  ba  rigocoulf  ax- 
acted  anoniMU  Boh,  aad  Infietad 
TBiloni  aareca  pnmahiiwnU^  alUI,  it  wia 
vitb  the  avowad  inUottco  of  citiipa- 
ting  a  noiKKM  wacd ;  md  Ua  iDcaMMj 
baiig  pnatrrad,  and  bald  np  to  poblis 
•zcmtko  for  ncai  tvur  ttataam, 
UMMit  a  pQAiihiiMnt  DndaJf  diaprapa^ 
tioHil  to  tb*  owgiuloda  of  tba  ofllnea. 
Few,  iadced.  are  tba  tfiaila  aa  a  Urga 
Kale,  in  tba  wocld'a  liialar;,  irtra  baTo 
''  ud  mtritad 


a  mamia;  k*pt  alin  bnl 
to  be  aicoBUd,!*  iatbthl««f  tbia  old 
kiright  ^  Aabtoo ; 


1  mark  with  dataatatiaa  lb* 
wanton  acta  of  a  etaal  ijrnuit,  wbioh 
bappmad  to  ba  yerpatntlad  when  tha 
aiWrac;  iwaj  <j  tlw  faiidil  ■Telmn 
wai  gradnallr  diaaiqiaaring  btfin  the 
gro*^  power,  Rteater  beedom  of 
epaecb,  end  cooipuaiiea  iaitFaMiakc* 
of  the  gnat  middle  olaaa. 

Aikeo.  ai  aba**  qoolad,  aaja  that 
Iba  cuetom  of  ridiog  tba  Black  Esifibt 
wai  ilill  obHerrad  at  tbe  lima  wboi 
he  wrote  CI79S)  S  aod  tba  beimet, 
which  wu  then  rainainiDit,  waa  ititl  ia 
eaiitence,  the  writer  of  tUa  article  ro- 
■aemben,  ootil  aaoat  aoma  fbaitMB  or 
alitnn  jean  ago,  wbeii  it  mjitarwulj 
diMppeuad,  aad  tba  Black  Boj  aarenl 


timaa  mad*  hit  ^paaraoca  in  tba  father 
Ht-knight-like  ooatuna  of  a  taaj  ^ 
of    tha  prcMtit    tila-Uba  ibapa,  and 

with  atnmpa  oT  anna  alratobiu  out  at 
Dgbt  anglea,  into  Ilia  anda  of  wbich 
waca  eliMk  bBDobaa  uf  beatber  brasoi. 
nam  tba  riotooi  oharaeter  of  tha- 
pmeaediiff  atleDdug  Iba  oelebraliea 
ij  tU(  UDnal  oDiton  is  iboaa  ynia, 
the  mora  teapaetable  portioa  sf  tha 
inbabitaata  had  long  lt(Ati  upon  it 
aa  a  praatlsa  that  would  be  mas 
heooDTtd  in  tba  breach  tberrt',  than 
in  ite  obaarraooe.  Indeed,  on  tbrae 
ocoaaiona,  it  waa  rather  daogenma  fer 
a  vell-diraeed  peraon  to  appiuacb  too 
near  the  aoeDC  of  tbe  Black  Knight's 
ezeention  ;  for  it  waa  abnoet  certain  he 
weold  ba  meated  with  aludge.  <r  acnM 
filth,  iF  Bot  otherwise  abnnd ;  and,  ia 
oooaeqiiSMe  of  aneh  practieea,  it  was 
wtlboot  legnt  anildpated  hj  nmaj, 
that  BOW  the  belnat,  the  laat  ntio  of 
tba  original  snit  of  annonr  baitded 
down  throng  ao  manj  igee,  had  goBS 
tbe  way  of  all  thingi,  that  tbe  coatom 
itself  alee  woold  aoon  die  oat,  and  b« 
fergotteo.  fiat  tbia  waa  oet  ila 
dfitinj:  its  end  waa  "net  jet'  It 
baa  seaa  a  reTiral,  and  bids  (air  to 
OBtli'v  tbe  ireaent  generation.  Tbe 
caosM  of  this  obanga  bare  been  Tariooa. 
A  better  and  mere  efficient  local  gorern* 
meat  hat  provided  a  ciieek  to  an;  tMi. 
deaej  to  tsmnltnena  disorder,  while  tha 
growing  intcUigoNe  of  an  inenaaing 
'■-  &owna  all  incb  proceeding* 


down,     the  railwai. 


epender,  bj  cheap  and  easj  aoceaa 
thereto,  manj  beaatifal  tjula  of  mora 
or  hat  intenat,  aiiaing  (rem  eiibar 
aitualioB,  or  aasociatbaa  oonnected 
tberawithj  and  as  other  pliua  baia 
tMr  attiactioos  Iw  niiton,  wb  j  abould 
not  Aablca  aiao  bare  oie,  in  iu  andeot 
cnalom  of  riding  ibe  Black  Knight? 
Thaae,  and  aimiUr  coaaidcntiooa,  io- 
dnoad  ^e  leaolntlon  that  Ibe  Blaok 
Knight  shonid  be  r«-famiabed  bj  tuV- 
ecti[itisD,  and  Ihe  aonnal  celebratiaa  of 
hie  Tiait  mors  peoparlf  caodacleil ;  and 
aa  the  conseqantce  of  ancb  doc^aton, 


THB  Iir^DIBBB. 


th«  SHtmi  hu  not  dM  out.  Sa  Ih 
bn  tbat,  it  jho«i  itUl  men  vigivaai 
acu  of  U^  For  Mow  jmt*  pMt, 
til*  ipptaraon  vT  tb*  Bliek  EnigU 
kn  boa  b«nld«d  bf  pluani,  hia  •qnip- 

jmaariao  d«Uil*d,  ud  tb»  hm  of  fira- 
bhu  Miictlr  ftrbidJnl ;  Mid  Iha  remit 
ku  Urn.  tbU  irhila  tb<  culm  hu  ttUl 
tMO  obMmd,  the  obnoiimi,  riotmi 
candnct  vl  tin  mob  bu  bcmi  nttr^nad, 
Ibdogb  WB  b>Ta  u  idea  IbU,  >ftn 


£T«tMl  of  bi*  o 

bdoMt,  annoor,  cloak,  &o^  in  wmi 
^nieteoniar,  away  fnm  tha  aarrnllaDoa 
df  tba''BnbbiM'(i<iybx,  police),  Iba 
dno-atobd  caroua  of  Um  Bluk  Lwi 
ia  naunaleaalj  oonagnad  to  the  tan- 
^  maroUa  c/ Iba  daTooiuig  alamant, 
■mid  aoeh  eompliinMiluj  apilbali,  and 
otbet  demimalntiou  of  respect,  M  «e 
ntbcT  tfaink  would  not  ta  aataooad 
my  flattariag  bj  tba  indiTidiu]  vhciaa 
meiirary  tba  peapla  tbsa    "  daligbt  to 

On  tba  occmIod  of  oalabntiog  tlua 
autaa  dotiBg  tb*  pa*t  jaar,  Ihara 
mre  lo  leaa  tban  thna  Black  Lad* 
cibibitad  to  tba  tbeoaanda  of  atnogan 
wbo  erawdad  tba  atraata  of  tba  town 
laat  Eaatar  UmiAy  (SStli  of  Ajull). 
Wa  GUiut  uj  modi  br  the  artiitic 
tuta  diiplajod  in  tba  mako-op  of  theaa 
aerenl  eSpaa ;  bnt  aaob  wta  lapro- 
•astad  aa  a  wairior,  or  tjraot  bauing 
■  inrd,  mna,  or  msat  other  emblem  of 
a  tjimimical  age.  The  proprtetras  U 
■acb  alao  appeared  u  reap  a  good 
harraat,  by  b^giiig,  aa  the  tBgj  paaaed 
along, — ■  outoqi  reoanUy  iatiodnoed, 
and  wbieh,  doabtleaa,  baa  iti  natoral 
afieet,  In  a  baaineH  point  of  view. 
Tba  00*  owned  t^  tba  "Cbalateawn 
Lade  "  (from  a  notad  diaUict  of  tba  b»- 
mngb  Cbarhatown)  appealed  to  noaiTe 
tbelaigeat  anwnntof  paoamaijpatmn- 
^afroatbaiiDbUo.  Tbatbirdwaatbe 
feuJ,  or  original  Blade  Enigbt,  and 
whkb  bad  beim  annoonoed  by  placard 
(ibe  otbtn  ware  manly  apaenlatian] — 


rirala  in  tu  poaiiUarUi»  of  bavnui 
to  oempate  foe  a  ihare  of  the  nttrutin 
pnfila),  and  waa  praoeded  by  ■  baod  ol 
laiuie.   Unlike  tba  otbere.  who  were  on 


it^  Father  anknight-like),  waa  olad 
in  a  aoat  of  mail,  with  helmet  and 
faatbec,  award  and  battle-axe,  and  with 
a  black  Telnt  cloak  orer  hii  ahoalderi. 
The  day  waa  fine,  and  paaaed  orar  Ttcj 

SBiatly,  noCwilbatanding  the  groat  in- 
m  et  atraogaia,  who  all  appeared  to 
eqjoy  thtir  holidiy,  with  the  aighta  wit- 
Dcaaed,  and  made  na  balf-wiah  that  all 
mania  wen,  in  a  ainular  manner,  cmt- 
liod  rannd  b  eOsy  near  the  aoeoe  of 
Ibair  snullua  aod  oppceaaiou  of  their 


Falling  into  a  pbiloaopbio  mood,  wa 
foQud  omaelTea  baming  Iba  quntioD, 
aa  to  what  inSnanoe  andi  an  nbihition 
would  bare  npon  a  populilioa  jnit 
amarging  from  a  atate  of  aerfdom.  and 
bogiming  to  axereiaa  tbeir  own  datiea 
of  fn*  citUanihip.  Tbia  probiem,  bow- 
erer,  we  ooold  not  aatiabctorily  aolTt, 
and  trill  net,  therefore,  trouble  om 
naden  any  fnrthar  with  odi  feeble 
afbtta  in  that  direction;  bot  we  troat 
that  awifa  will  be  able  to  arriie  at 
a  •atiklactaiy  eolation  thereof  ia  bii 
own  mind.  Wa  may,  hDwcTer,  ninaik, 
tbat  parbapa  lb*  aticmg  feelingi  of 
indignatiaa  agaiuat  all  tyranny,  the 
fielmg  of  iitd^aulnioe  eiiaUog  amoDg 
the  popolatioD  of  tbii  district,  if  not 
the  originating  eauae  of,  baa  doabtleaa 
baan  foatand  by,  tbia  aonaal  eoitom  t 
and  if  ao,  all  who  agree  therewith  will 
alao  j<ria  na  id  tba  hope  tbat  in  the 
futon,  each  anniienary,  ■■  it  ia  cele- 
bimtad,  will  narar  be  marred  with  aay 
diagraeeftil,  diaordarly  eoodact.  bat 
exert  aa  ila  chief,  if  not  tvte  inflnence, 
a  banafldal  effect  on  the  popular  and 
ymthfol  mini,  by  anioiating  tbem  irilb 
a  hatred  of  iqinatiea  and  tyraony  of 


tSJ^t  SaatSks'  Su£ma. 


THE  LITKBABY  INSTITUTIOlig  Of  .LOHBON. 


Dnb  of  Ilia  mat  pramincEit  adnii' 
tign  on  whiob  tbii  "  grst  citj  '  m^ 
jiuU;  prids  iudf  iriau  from  iu  muua- 
mu  and  TBiied  inilltntioDi  for  th<  an- 
Mni>ft>DMntofm«itBlimpTi>mnaituid 
lUcriTj pnter.  TtMirapoctwicaof thesa 
ilkltiUitiaii^  aapadallr  to  tbs  jroong, 
MD  aaarcalj  ba  arar-Mttnulcd.  To 
him  who  n  Jut  oomtptncing  to  do  bittla 
with  the  world  and  Sbft  stem  realitiea, 
thaj  are  emiiKatlj  adraDtagMdn.  Ha 
haa,  pcTha|ia,  left  b[a  scboot  or  coUega 
witli  boDonn,  and  hii  frioidB  r^ard 
him  with  admirstha,  u  jcaattusg 
mote  than  ordinary  abllitiea.  Thii  i* 
BOt,  perbapa,  dictaatefol  to  the  lad 
biiDidf,  and  no  wonder  if  ha  becomes 
foil  of  istf  coneot  and  nni^.  Bat  if, 
at  this  period,  be  abouM  enter  a  Ulenrj 
institution,  ajiectlng  still  to  maintain 
this  (to  bim)  prond  pre-eminene<^  he 
will  be  giieroottf  disappmotad,  tor  he 
wHI  find  that  be  is  bnt  ooe  nmt  of  the 
net  aimisa  who  are  dally  oombating 
witb  tbe  world  for  pro-amintnce,  and  he 
will  discorer.tliat  toratainanjthiDgltka 
"-•'--•"-  •--  -nrt  not  be  cixiteat with 


eainsd, 
bboar. 


Tbis  ma;  be  at  Brat  disoonraging  to 
bid,  bat  it  will  bars  a  bracing  and 
ioTigorating  tSni  upon  him  wbioh  we 
aaanot  Taloa  too  bigblj.  It  is  thia 
•rhith  Ikaa  in  mtaj  instances  fiiren 
yoong  man  tha  Brst  inpaisa  to  embark 
on  tbat  then  almost  miknawn  and  sbaro- 
1M8  sea  d[  litaiatare. 

At  tbe  prsaant  dar>  tlia  piindinl 
abject  aongbt  b;  litararj  inatltuUens  ia 
tba  eoHiire  of  tbe  maital  powera,  by 
MimnUtiDg  the  efibrta  of  tbe  student 
hims^  by  tha  aid  of  taton,  or  by  tbe 
mntnal  boodmIs  and  coamplea  of  the 
meanben  themaelTeo.  True,  tb«e 
institntions  do  not  in  eftry  osm  reallM 
thia  otfjeM,  for  we  must  aoknowledga 


higb-mtnded  etuhata,  who,  Ihongh 
tbay  may  hare  odiy  Jtot  Ml-tbe  d«*k  or 
eonnttf,  are  ttwigaUcally  and  anew 
fblly  oreiaomiivtbe  UfflsoMea  ta  Orir 
way  to  tbs  bright  goal  eTksewIe^e. 

Bnt,  if  we  tnni  Mide  into  Oe  mwi 
teom,  we  slwll  probably  find  Mm«  who 
•pmd  tbrir  -wMle  lime,  ftom  their 
bosiness  hears  to  tha  dMiog  of  the  in> 
stitntion,  attamataly  liatntiau  sleep  and 
newapapert  Thai  msmbsn,  it  is  tnie, 
may  deriTB  acme  baarit  from  Ihejr 
oomMction  wiUi  the  iDcMy.'btit  it  wiD 
be  hr  less  Uum  what  it  ndght  •renglit 
to  be. 

A  "debaliiv'' 


liosa.  We  can  soaroely  o»»r  sattmata 
Um  |0od  wUdi  can  be  eflboted  I7  a 
Jodiaoaaly  oondnaM  daas  «(  thfa 
daaaiptinn.  Apart  bsm  tbe  .psiHoal 
ImproremeBt  <^  tbe  maMboa,  wfaat 
ia  tha  gaaod  ottjaot  af   all  d' 


(r«A.  AodiaMttUalfaggiaalsttafalf 
objects,  both  i  n  ^Mloeqphy  and  ralyetit 
And  a*  it  ia  after  this  that  every  nan 
is  striring,  wa  snmat,-in  thii  day  «f 


be  it  e»ar  ao 

humbk,  that  aids  in  the  Mintissi  of 
Ibis  grand  problem. 

Speaking  ef  tbe  iogtitBtism  aad 
•xneliei  of  London,  we  wwt,  liv  lbs 
sake  of  brerity,  claadfy  tbemj  ad  wo 
bare^Ist,  The  lHaraiy  InatiMtiOB,  ib- 
oloding  also  mntnal  improTcmait 
sodetiea,  Utetary  eloba,  sod  debatiig 


Mray/wtilMtMH.— Tbejnr  IBOe 
■bnj  ia  ■  atw  ua  of  ^uuntnn. 
lb  iUm  "fitBM7  ioMitiitioo  '  tun 
nhtiig  ii  hniMt  m  Uhd  Cnuidtd, 
wlMlbd^tlie  jiuM  whiob  it  (till 
k«B,  "Tbi  ftuMll  LitnuT  and 
SamSbs  iMtlndw.-    te  U*  nil  rf 


BbhI  BmbBIj,  tb*  calalnl^  ^t; 

'    'nadPrMMtuia.wboflBdtoEafduid 
k  inMor  «a  tha  ravacatioD  i^  ttia 


bmUt  sf  Fartia^tt  Hawo  Good, 
'^ifmuj  fbfmaaat  Btnzj  fiallaa; 
■d  l4nl  AMd^;  all  nmr  bd  mm. 
^WMd  «(  a  fiaa  aod  MtecUra 
MddiD^  *Triafnt  p*  ******  ■  libcazy  af 
HMO  T«liwMi,.aad  tjtoate  in  asuUMt 
r«l>o  m  LMdm,  tba  "BoMdl  In- 

|MNr  and  ^■flffTfF*^ 

b  Oaotr  of  London  and.i(a  imma- 
»wii*g«  ara— "Tba  Loodiui  la- 
NilUHn,'  in  EidAbij,  fooDdad  Marlf 
idkaMOM  dalavitb  tha  "Bnaall;" 
*|^  "CiMtr  AU    iMlitnlun,'    in 


<tki  jHi«  mn  of  iMdon ;  tha  "  £Mt- 
M  I^Mcfanic  InUitaiiDn.''  Latnao 
■^■.SlDtaabHMl;  Ik"  ToDiv  Um/b 
MMm  Onioin''  at  U,  St  Banata 
'l^  GnaMhnnli  amat;  tfat  "Jan 
««  BmwI  '  in  Smb  Sail.  LMdn- 
WEm«;  tha  "JPhiliaspUoallnatilD- 
^'  B—iuMU.6qBa«,Mib  fad,  man 
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Inilitatiaii,"  now  nndartha 
Bt  ot  U»  oommitl«a  of  the 
"  Toosg  Man'i  Chriadan  Aaaadatiao," 
ahora  cf  lotaj  of  Uia  onumanta  of  a 
"litaiai;  inititalion>'  and  nakiag  u 
It  :daaa  id  ii»n;  napaaU  balo*  til* 
Biajoritjr  of  tba  ioititnLknia  of  Loodoa 
io  iti  Iccliiraik  it  jat  poaimw  man; 
■dTantagca  orer  thran  in  ragatd  to  iti 

Tba  "  Toniq:  Uan'a  Cbriitian  Att^- 
ditian,*  wtioM  boad-qwrtan  an  )n 
Aidengata  Straat,  ■*  ««  hava  alrcad; 
mantiaaad,buanlargad  itadf  gradnallj 
fitm  tba  one  romn  in  wbieb  iti  pn>- 
nuHan  oiisioall;  met,  aome  itn  ar 
SQean  jtMn  tgo,  to  the  ponlioii  whiob 
it  ncxr  DccnfaiB.  It  haa  tbrovn  ont 
itabranetuaaaat,  wait,  QMth,  and  aoath, 
ovar  aot  on^  tha  xnatnipolii  and  ita 
■nbnrba,  bat  thara  ia  icamlj  a  tuwa  ia 
TnjriMui  in  wfaioh  maf  not  ba  bimd  a 
bnnch  af  ttui  uaooialion.  But  it 
prnfaaaw  ilaalf  to  ha  oonapied  witb  a 
higbar  aiMiai  Uian  that  tf  "  Utararr" 

of  raligioD  «DM>ag  janiig  man.  As 
amauuDfeatieiiigthajoiuig  from  "tha 
aril  aoana  annwadiiig '  tham,"  aome 
gf  ita  braacbaa  bold  ont  tba  indnae- 
nunlB  of  aaealar  elmta,  bat  otban  do 
Dtd.  TiiBTB  ii  alio  tba  "Chm^  of 
England  Ymng  Uai'a  Social;,"  banng 
Ka  rooma  at  169,  Ftaat  Straab 

Special  pmiaion  for  Saodaj  acbool 
laaclMn  ii  mada  bj  tba  Sondaj  Sobool 
Union,  \n  iu  nabla  building,  G6,  Old 
BailfT,  and  b;  tbs  Chntcb  e(  England 
Gnndaj  Soliool  Lutitnta,  at  itt  rooma, 
41,  Lodgata  BilL 

Tba    lilarar;    Inatitntiona    in    tha 

lODj.    Tbe7anlha"BMaall,"alT«ad7 

nfencd  to;  tha  "  Caltborpa  InititaK,'' 
4;altb«p«  Tarraoa,   6m;'a  Inn  Bond, 

partaking  DMre  af   iba  natnia  of   a 

■abiiatjanaiiioiation''tlianof  aiitwaij 
.inadtnUDD'-iit  ia  ondar  tha  patronage 

of  Iiord  Caltborpa  and  Laid   Ebwj; 

tba  "Motropiditaa  lutitnUon  Oompanr. 

Lunitad,'    Howland     Straat,    Fitiro; 

E^nan.lha  olijaet  af  whioh la hp aban* 

<m1M&  'HnUof 
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Sdcnca  mi  LiUnton,"  wbich  will  bs 
■larottd  to  tfa>  ordiouj  dI^mIs  oC  b 
Mttnrj  initiintioD,  bnt  will  alio  com- 
tuM  In  rnrne  dfftrM  tbs  idraDtaga  of 
B  "  mcchanica'  itutitntim.''  We  m^' 
perbapa  mcation,  u  an  indiSBtitn  of  ita 
charaalcr,  that  on  its  board  of  diractora 
ooeara  Ibe  nam*  of  Mr.  E.  Traelore, 
Iba  Dov  ctlebntad  bookMlln  of  Tampis 
Bar.  "  The  Whiltington  Club  and 
Ustrofiolilin  Athenttain,''  in  Arundel 
Stntl,  Strand,  haa  agaia  ariMD,[ihcaDii- 
liba,  ftom  its  aahen,  under  the  pnai- 


ladici  and  gfalUmen,  a  literaiy  inatila- 
tion,  and  an  aaaemblj  and  ball-nnm. 
The  "  Hatjlebene  laatitntian,"  in  Gd- 
narit  Street,  Portman  Sqoare,  «aa 
eatabliabed  on  tlia  33rd  of  April,  ISSSj 
ita  patron  is  that  learaad  and  indefatig- 
able peer,  Lord  BrDDgham,  and  it  baa  a 
.  librarj  of  6,000  Tolnnwa.  Thne,  nith 
the  "  Alt  Scnle'  Mntnal  ImproTement 
Inatitntion,"  in  Dake  Street,  Mincbnler 
Sqnar*:  the  "CnTen  Street  Halnal 
Inpmament  Sodetf;'  tbe  "Higbgate 
Lltenuy  and  Scientific  Inatitation ;'  the 
"CreM  Weitem  Railway  Literarj  So- 
oietrj*  the  "  Kilbnm  Inatitation," 
SpnpeGeld  Qardtns;  the  "St.  llarr'a 
Inititntion,"  Upper  York  Street,  Btjtn- 
atun  Square ;  and  tbe  "  Weatbonme 
Alhenenm,"  Paddisgton,  compDea  tfaa 
list  of  oni  weatcm  iiutitntiona. 

In  the  sontbem  anborba  of  London 
i>ebBTelhe"AngellToiniInatitDti(Hi," 
at  Brixton,  whiah  appears  to  be  doToled 
kMj  lo  the  deliTery  of  l«ctanaj  the 
"  Walvortli  Literarj  Inatitntion,"  Id 
Keene'a  Boir,  Walirorth,  esUblialied  in 
the  jBarl845;  tbe"Claphain  Literarj 
InstitntioD,"  in  Uanor  Street,  Clapham; 
the  "  Sonthwark  Literaij  Inatilation,'' 
in  the  Bsroogh  Road,  Sonthwark,  irith 
its  library  of  a,000  Tolnmu,  Lord 
Bron|;ham  aa  its  pramdent,  and  Sir  E. 
B.  Ljtton,  the  celebrated  noTcliat,  one 
of  ita  patrons.  The  jear  1859  gare 
birth  to  tb>  "ChetMa  Atbenniun,* 
similar  in  moat  reapcota  to  the  ordi- 
nary Uterary  inalitnlion.  Tbs  llama 
of  Thomas  Carlyls  heada  the  list  of  Xht 
vic«-pBtrDna  of  this  new  aodety.    The 


THS  socrsriBB  sbctioh. 


*  Battersea  Literary  and  ScientiGc  Is- 
ttitallon,"  King  BtraM;  tbe  "BehnoM 
Mntnsi  ImpraTement  Society,'  Lawk 
End,  Sonth  Lambetfa;  Uie  "Wtat 
BnmptoD  Litaraiy  and  Hntnal  Ini- 
prarement  Society  l"  IIw  "Camherirell 
Literary  and  Sdentifio  Inatitntion;' lite 
"  Hacknn  Litaraiy  and  SdentiBe  la- 
sUtnlian,*  Charch  Street;  tbs  "Ham- 
mamnith  InatitdtioD:'  the  "London 
and  Sonth-Waatem  Bulway  Literwj 
and  ScientiSe  Inatitntion ;"  tbs  "  laling- 
ton  Uterary  and  Scientific  InstitaTion,* 
Wellington  Street;  the  "Poplar  and 
Limaboaaa  Literary  and  gcientiSe  In- 
stitntioa,"  Hall  Streeti  the  "  Sherwood 
Hntoal  ImpiotemeDt  Society,"  York 
Place,  Battenea;  the  "  Taliors'  Laboor 
Agtnoy  Literary  Inatitntion,''  Newing- 
ton  Canseway.  Theaa,  with  Ui<) "  UlC' 
raiy  and  SdentlSc  Inatilntion "  at 
Daliton,  and  the  "St  John's  Wood 
Literary  and  Scientififl  Inarimtion,"  m 
Blenheim  Place,  which  i>  now  Dearly 
scTen  years  old,  comprise,  we  bsliere, 
the  whole  of  the  inaUtntioaa  of  this 
natnre  in  London  and  the  snborbs.  In 
addition  to  thna  insQlutions,  there  sr« 
many  aocietiei  conoeeted  with  place* 
of  worship,  whicli  are  working  In  s 
quiet,  nnostentationa  manner,  bnt  which 
are  donbdess  benefiting  b  large  elan 
of  joong  men,  and  preparing  than  fbr 
nsernlnees  in  the  chnich  and  the  world. 
Jfectanscs'  /luftliiliiiw,  ineludiiv 
alao  Working  Hen'a  Collegea,  and  insli- 
tationa  of  a  aimilar  charuter. — On  the 
!nd  December,  IBS3,  the  "London 
Uechanica'  Inatitntion,"  in  SonlluunptOD 
Bnildinga,  Holbom,  waa  fonnded  by  the 
late  Dr.  Birkbeek.  Thia  inatltDtiea 
waa  the  fiist  of  the  kind  eatabliahed  in 
England,  yet  now,  only  soow  thirty-  lix 
years  from  ita  eatablishment,  there  ai« 
about  six  hnndnd  aindUr  institntiona 
in  eziatenca  in  England.  Tbe  traatees 
«f  the  London  Inatitalion  at  the  present 
tims  ars  Lord  Bnngham  and,  Jocfaaa 
Walker,  Eaq.,  and  «•  ara  laid  that 
■inceitafonndationtn  1883,  "mon  than 
forty  thonaaod  psraoM  baTO  BTaileS 
thaDselrea  of  its  adTutagea,  of  wbim 
many  an  at  Uta  ptsaeat  tima  diitln- 
gtdahfaig  tbonialTM  is  Tniooa  branchea 


of  lb*  ana  vid  (dmoo,  •  kDoir- 
Icdf*  of  wbick  thef  lequirad  ui  tbii  in- 
■tita'.ioD.'  Tbt  adnnUgn  aSmi  bj 
tboe  instil  Qtioni  to  tb«  vorkini;  cUuea 
tn  nndnnbtedly  grMt.  Th»j  oomprise 
tlUHC  for  tbt  sCodj  of  tbs  Eugiisfa. 
Fmch,  Germui,  mid  Latin  tani^iftn,- 
diRsuioa  md  «aj,  ilnging.  dnwing, 
damtios,  and  die—  cUho;  good 
tibtuiea.  nadiiii;  raooi*  wall  mpplicd 
•itb  erwj  ttjlt  of  llttntnn,  with  good 
■ad  gMMnllj  (ntvtaining  Isctnm,  bf 
ptfnlar  lectonri.  Wa  cauDot  mnme- 
nu  lb«  wbols  of  Ihaaa  macbaDici'  in- 
•litBUa,  but  nuj  meatiDD  tha  "  Pimlico 
Liurarj,  SdcntiSc,  and  Hfchanics' 
lutitBtian.''  in  Btljinn  l'la«,  PIndico  i 
tba  "  Ucctunics'  iRBtitnlt,"  Daptford; 
iba  "  Fiik.bui7  Machanici'  Initilnlc," 
(0,  Bnahill  Bow;  and  tbe  " London 
ConpoBion'  Libnij  and  Raading 
bom,"  3,  Baqnat  Coutt,  FIcat  Straet; 
H  roUowing  in  tbe  fcutpiiiila  of  tht 
"LfiodoD  Hccbanici,'  alrcadj  men- 
tkoEiL  Wa  maj  alao  nolice  u  ona 
((  tbia  clast.  "  Tba  Iiuiiintion,"  in 
Clndand  Stmt,  FitirajSqiure,  wbkh, 
kcaidn  iu  r^nlar  wttk-dij  lactam 
ts  the  workiDE  clasaea,  giita  Sandaj 
tTKiinf;  lecinra  oa  "  variooa  litararj, 
KJEDtiGc,  tocisl,  lod  political  qoo- 
tknuj'  and,  furtbvr.  atap  and  flgnra 
dattcrog.  and  qoadrilla  rliin^n,  on  week 
difi.  it  baa  a  ola«  ii>r  inatniciioa  In 
tbt  Frmch  tangDig*  on  Swtdaji  mam- 
iigil  TlM  "  Working  Uen'i  Collage,* 
in  Gnat  OrtnMid  Stnat,  Blonmabiu^, 
41  whicb  the  Bar.  F.  D.  Uaurice  ii  the 
ptiacipal,  has  bocn  otabliihed  apwanli 
of  Sto  jean,  and  ia  dtTotod,>s  itaname 
iMplia*.  to  the  Btnot  niai  of  a  college 
bt  initking  men  and  wotnen.  There 
ari  DOW  naiDtrooa  "  woiliag  maa'i ' 
iaatitotca  and  eollagta  in  and  aboot 
I,oodoa.  The  objeeu  of  ibaaa  inaiita- 
tiau  an  "  tbe  atiainmant  of  uafnl 
kmwlediie  and  ment^  rocnation,'*  and 
ike  nwana  bj  wblcb  ibeaa  enda  art  pn>- 
patad  to  be  accoDipIiihad  are,  "  aa  Ikr 
ta  diCDOtataneea  admit,  reading  aad 
aaaa  mnni,  ertning  claaiea,  a  libiaij, 
lactans,  and  ancb  otber  moana  u  nuj 
bj  theooaiBiitiaa  ba  deamod  adrriiilile." 
WtlNMlutitDluiuai«Uia"S>niKintU 
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laj  Working  Men'a  Inititute,"  99,  Bar- 
mondaaf  Street;"  the  "  Workmao'a 
InaUlnte  and  Benefit  Clnb,*  York  Road, 
Lambeth;  tba  "Hidtnaj  Wnrking 
kfen'*  Inatituta,"  Weat  Street,  Triangta 
Square,  Hacknej;  the  "Islington 
Working  Hen'i  InetitaW,"  l.Walling- 
ton  Street;  the  "SL  Bartholomew 
Working  Hen'i  Intlilate,"  Ciltborpe 
PUea,  Graj'a  Inn  Bead;  tha  "Agar 
Town  Wi^nf  Hen'a  Laatnra  and 
Beading  Boom  f  tba  "  Lawiiham  Work- 
ing Mea'a  Inadtntloi) ;*  the  "Norwood 
Working  Men'a  Aieociationi"  the  "  Peo- 
ple'a  Inidtatjon,"  Bolbora  Hill;  the 
*"  St.  Geoi^e'i  Landing  Librarj.'  Hanorer 
SqDnrf;  and  tba  " Weatmimter  Pablie 
Ubrarj,"  7  and  8,  Great  Smith  Straet 
And  now,  if  there  alionid  be  among 
tba  reader!  of  Ibia  artiela  bdj  itodent 
dishaarleDed  id  bia  efforli  la  attain 
koowledge,  to  ancb  wa  laj, —  Take 
coaraga  and  faneTgre,  for  with  energy, 
and  a  itrnng  will,  tboogh  70a  luk 
what  Ifaa  world  calla  "gtniae'  or 
"  talent,"  jon  mnit  and  will  flnallj 
anceaed.  Let  at  take  adTantiga  of  all 
tbo  meam  of  improvement,  howerer 
humble  thej  maj  be,  remembering  that 
tbe  path  to  learning  it  not  to  be  trodden 
bj  tbe  more  wt«b,  or  by  a  few  apaa- 
modio  attemptt  at  it,  but  bj  leriooa  and 

In  eoncloilia,  let  na  all  remember 
that  ■elf-improrement  la  a  dutj  which 
we  owe  not  onij  lo  onrarirea,  hnt  toonr 
ooDntry,  and  from  tbe  ditctaarge  of  it  wo 
abonld  not  abrink.  Death  ia  Diaking 
cooiiniul  bavDC  amonjtat  men  great  in 
the  Jegiiiatnra,  in  aolenee.litera'nre.  art, 
and  deir  placet  mnat  be  refilled  if  wa 
with  England  to  maintain  her  wonted 
aopramaoy.  To  tha  work,  then  I  There 
'a  mora  pore  and  real  pleaaora  in  an 
honr'a  bard  atadf,  by  wbio  b  we  gain 
tomelhlng,  tban  in  a  night's  eoerraling 
amnaamanl,  amid  tbe  daiilini;  glare  rf 
■he  ball-room,  or  the  tineclled  Eiendenr 
of  the  thealie.  True,  wa  cannot  all  ba 
great  in  tba  world'a  eja,  bat  we  am  all 
be  mafal  Id  onr  Tariont  apherea.  Let 
Da  not  deapair,  thaD,bntei 
that  XMOwi-iDDa  is  rowj 


LITEBABT'  NOTBS 


Wa*  iimlwilMiil   Hut   tlu  uttiiUi>- 
^pbf  of  !*■  Dr.  Onljle,  nfao  mw  tba 

■    Rbiuk  ms  Mt  bj  iU  uUhor  nndar 
I*  *f  tba  laM  Priad^  iMt  of. 
'I  UOA,  iriU  ihoitlj  bt 


Jmiu,  the  prabltcn  of  Uu'aiRhtanth. 
Matncj,  i>  still  ■  atuiow.  He.  Jowph 
Farkn,  Eutaer  of-  Miw  Biiaia  Fu^ 

dene*  af  6a  FMlip  Francu  bung  Ito 

To  tb*  roU  of  emwblad  man  of  tba 
Court  of  ltM»-Waawr,  biTa  noaDll; 
baas  aidad— bf  tba  baiMiral  gf  llw 
"  Oidac  <d  itaa  FuJooii" — the  dwdw  of 
Ouvum,  Ihe  HialDilBD,  and  Thoma* 

Ctrl)^  Fronda,  Ha««7,  ud  Baakla, 
■ra  laidk  rqortad  aa  baviiig  Tolamaa  tn 

CuAsiias  DABWia,  ■othra  of  "Tba 
Origin  of  Spaciu  b;  Nataral  Salao- 
tko,"  »  boat  of  tba  "  VtttigM  "_  tjfa, 
ii  graodaDU,  and  bar  (lo  iba  genius,  at 
laast)  ol  Dr.  Kraamoa  Daralu,  aotbor  of 
''TbaButanictiardaB''Bod''  ZomumU.' 

Tba  bBTtnna  of  Lung^tUoir'a  "Hj- 
parion  "  becuna  bii  mla. 

An  SD:ire  uninjured  oop;  of  "  Corar- 
daVa  Bibla,"  1635,  bu  been  diiCOTand, 
•mang  man;  otbar  lara  biwka,  in  ■ 
raoanil;  apanad  dnaat  at  WiUaont,  Oxon. 

Tluaa  vola.  of  "  Tka  Qfiamonid 
VorJa "  of  Baoon,  cbroonlagiMllr  ar- 
iMgad, 


Sir  Heurj  Hawlock'j  bnahar-iii-Taw, 
•  J.  C.  liUrsbuian,  u  [vapadng  amanwir 
of  tbat  Cbtutiao  bera. 

A  "  PnnU  Ufa  at  Waahiogtoa''  baa 
baan  latt  anang  tba  p^era  of  ti.  W.  P. 
Cnatia,  a  daacandaot  relaiiia  of  tba 
flnt  Piaoidant  of  Um  Uniiad  Statea 
&npnblic 

But  A.  AuBon,  Bart,  tha  Hiatoriao 
of  Eoropa.  waa  pnaanlad  with  a  bait 
of  bimaiilf  b}  tba  fuolt;  of  Procn- 
nCora,  cu  tba  twenij-Gltta  ■nnitemr; 
of  bia  a|jpoiDlnunla>  eboriffof  Laoark- 
abira,  atltb  Dan,  1B59.  ~Anotbor  cop; 
naaplacod  in  Uie  libni;  af  the  lacnii;. 


Tha  fioibsTgba  CInb  iMMid  t«  eraet 


in  howmr  of  William  Curov,  tb* 
Snt    Britigh   pnntar,    ' 
William  Bladta  ~i 
gwphj. 

Lord  UicanUr  axpired,  agad  ttCtf- 
nina,  on  UUi  Oacvmber.  Life  anda, 
tbongta  labonra  Uat,  and  blitotj  cod- 
tinaea.  A  Titanic  fngmant  of  onr 
DBibnal  iBOorda  haa  baan  kit  b;  him; 
bnt,  Uka  Cambnaoao'a,  in  it  onr  atotjit 
laft "  bait  b»d." 

Shirla;  Bnnka  ia  editor,  and  Bd»»id 
Walrord  anb-oditot,  of  Owe  a  WtA. 

Hood,  iha  Britiah  BoiiM,  baa  b«n 
Inuuilated  into  Garmao. 

Pnxocorr'a  "  Philip  11."  baa  baaa 
pabliabed  bj  Ueair*.  Uidot,  >■  Frmek. 

'•  SL  Str^mt'  a  poarn  in  " Blaek- 
Toad,"  luoki  aa  if  ita  anlbor  did  not 
nsad  toaik  •WhatvOllitdtmtkitf 

A  neir  aeriia  of  "  Tba  Btbliotbaca 
Indioa"  ia  to  ba  iaaoad  bj  tha  Aalatia 
Socirt;  of  Bengd. 

J.  W-  Gilban,  lalhor  of"  Tba  Logic 
of  Banking."  &C.,  baa  rotirad  from  tba 


John  Craig,  a  writer  oQ  pobtiaal 
•denca,  diod  on  tba  5th  nit.,  agad 
ninatj-fonr. 

A  mamorial  atatna  of  Lord  CIiTi  Ii 
to  b«  inugoiated  at  Sbnmbur;. 

,t  ,      - 
ibtia 

Ibat  ha 

ii  abont  10  i»n«  the  US.  prodadicait 
of  John  Unnter,  tba  origlniu  of  irhkli 
mn  daitrojed  bj  S.t  Evannl  Home, 
from  copjn  made  bf  a  Mr.  Clift,  for- 
mcrlj  cuiHtocortbo  Hnnlerian  Uoaaom. 

B.  W.  bHanSuH  ii  abont  to  teaeh 
"  Tha  Conduct  of  Lifa'  in  a  uav  toL, 
aononnctd  b;  Unsia.  Ticknor. 

Emaat   Jmee    baa    a    now   vuan. 
"  Corofdu,'  dedicalad  bj  pi 
St.  K.  tt.  Ljtton,  n  tla  pratt 

A.  K.  U.  a.,  of  ■'  Fr»Mr«  Mauanna,- 
ia  ih*  Be>.  A.  K.  H.  Bo;d,  of  St.  Bw 
nard'a,  tDdinbaigb,  aoo  of  Bar.  Dr. 
ttujd,  rf  Tn*  puiab,  Qlaagow. 


tfpoc([  P>n. 


GKOPFBEY  CHAUCEE.— THE  ENGLISH  LiNGCJAGE. 
IT  pocbji  ■"^  ^B  ^''"B  father  of  ItngiiA  litemtim." 

Fkom  the  en  of  Oift  CmujiMBt  (106€)  till  the  iajM  of  Chancer  the 
Ktentsre  o£  England  oouuted  almost  eatiiely  of  tiwiahitiinu  at 
imitationa  of  Normui  chronicles  tuid  romutcea.  Ji  waa  Fiench  in 
itylf,  idkuai,  and  BMiteriaL 

Hioagh  aa  Anglo-Saxon  litantnre,  of  eonsiderable  power,  tal«*t, 
and  Talue,  had  previoualy  been  current,  it  ahortlj  thereafter  de- 
clinei  in  favour  and  in&ience,  and  luolc.  though  it  did  not  periah, 
Qader  the  riralr;  of  the  imported  and  enforced  dviliaation  and 
enlturo  of  the  Nonnano-FranJu.  The  haughtj  ari»tocracj  of  eoB> 
yoest  could  not  amploy  the  looftuage  of  the  servile  throng,  and 
nuiated  on  theseneraliiseof  the  Norman  b^it^nebj  the  vanqniilrad. 
The  steady  tUMUroairenta  of  cammon  daily  iLfe,  however,  gave  t^ 
Anglo-Saxona  aofficient  opportunity  for  keepiog  in  living  usage  the 
■peech  of  their  forefathers.  Ceasing,  hy  the  sradoal  foroe  of  eircnni' 
nances,  to  be  embodied  in  writing,  or  employed  in  popular  pnbhe 
convene,  the  rtrict  grammatical  forma  of  inflection  and  syntax 
were  neglected,  or  forgotten:  langaage  became  simpler  and  Ioomt 
in  texture  by  beooming  wholly  oral.  In  thia  atage  of  transition  it 
is  BOW  oalled  semi-Saxon.  For  a  time,  the  exotic  tongue  appeared 
likely  to  get  acclimatized ;  and  great  care  was  taken  to  aid  ita  disae- 
mination  and  growth.  Childr^i  were  taught  in  French,  that  they 
might  know  French,  and  that,  by  this  early  tralninK,  their  ver- 
nacular might  be  supplanted,  not  only  in  favour,  out  in  nae. 
Though  thia  waa  done,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  £obert  of 
Qloucestar  (about  1272)— 

"Ae  km  man  holdstb  to  Eoglfw  and  to  tbcir  kin  speech  j' 
yet  Bobert  of  Bonme  (about  1330)  writes  bis  chronicle 


Thia  persiatent  and  almost  rcvoUfal  adherence  to  the  vernacular 
waa  carried  forther  by  "John  Comwaiie,  a  Maister  of  Gramer," 
who,  about  three  years  after  the  publication  of  Chaucer's  "  Court 
of  Lore,"  began  to  teach  children  to  construe  their  Latin  into 
Engliah,  instead  of  (as  bad  been  the  wont),  into  French.  Hia 
example  was  quickly  followed  t^  others,  and  became  dl  but 
muTenaL 
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As  a  general  mininuY  of  the  facts  of  historv,  it  maj  be  affirmed 
that  [Ist]  from  the  Conqneat  tall  the  denuBe  of  Stephen  (IIM),  the 
French  language  was  forcefiillj  maintained  as  that  of  the  court,  the 
law,  and  &e  ordixia^  intercoone  of  the  'Kinquerora  with  their 
vaBsale ;  [2ndl  from  the  accession  of  Henry  1 L,  till  the  close  of  the 
long  reign  of  Henrr  III.  (1372),  the  natiTe  Anglo-Saxon  existed  in 
revolt  against,  ana  in  Epita  of,  ike  Norman  infiuence  used  for  its 
suppression ;  and  [3rd]  during  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards 
(1272—1377),  the  "  Dame's  tongue"  of  Ensland  regained  ita  olden 
power.  The  French  became  thereafter  only  a  gralT  into,  not  the 
toot-stoek  of  the  speech  of  Englishmen. 

Tarions  politioal  events  oondnoed  to  this  end,  and  acted  as  aux- 
iliaries to  ue  sturdy  persistence  of  Saiondom,  in  the  employmeat 
and  retention  of  the  national  language.  The  wars  of  the  kings 
made  the  people's  attachment  to  their  persons  and  plans  necessary ; 
and  hence  lemenoy  was  extended  to  the  silent  and  boastless  infringe- 
ment of  such  laws  as  did  not  essentialTy  inhere  in  the  feudal  system. 
The  growth  of  trade  increased  the  power  of  the  Commons,  and  the 
need  of  their  wealth  led  to  many  conceesions  of  the  (so-called)  pre- 
rogatives  of  sovereignty.  The  contests  which  arose  between 
England  and  France  occasioned  a  feeling  of  enmily  for  everythioK 
FrMich,  which  materially  inflaenoed  both  nobles  and  people,  »aa 
quickened  where  it  did  not  originate  the  sentiment  of  nalionality  in. 
all  classes.  In  these  and  other  ways,  the  I^ormano-Frankish  lan- 
goage  lost  dominion,  and  a  free  field  was  left  for  the  careful  culture 
of  the  native  language  of  England. 

Chaucer  was  a  far-seeing,  forethonghtint  man,  who  kept  his  eye 
well  fixed  upon  causes,  and  was  quick  and  sure  at  tracing  their 
effects.  His  contemporary,  Gower,  in  the  uncertainties  of  the 
time,  gave  hostages  to  fame,  and  made  appeal  to  posterity  in  the 
three  preralent  uuiguages  of  the  period,  viz. — of  the  church  and 
learning,  Latin  j  of  the  conrt  and  fashion,  French ;  of  the  people 
and  progress,  English; — hut  Chancer  had  no  such  hesitancy. 
Though  skilled  in  the  learned  toneuea,  ha  placed  himself  nnre- 
serredly  at  the  head  of  the  minstrels  of  his  native  land,  with  his 
earliest  poem,  and  he  continued  to  aim  at  and  to  seek  popnlaritj 
and  influence  throughout  the  years  of  a  long  life  by  the  production 
of  distinctively  English 

"Bokw,  sangif,  ud  ditiu^' 

by  giving  the  oolloqaial  forms  of  his  own  land's  language  perma- 
nen<^,  oonsistency,  and  literary  existence  j  by  applymg  the  con- 
servmg  magic  of  genius  to  the  speech  of  the  people,  and  by 
saturating  and  colouring  the  words  of  the  common  vocabulary  of 
his  time  with  the  imperishable  hues  of  thought,  sympathy,  lifis. 
Thus  he  became  the  ancestor  of  that  long  line  of  descendants  who 
have  planted  "the  seeds  and  pr^piant  forms"  of  tiiouf^t  "th&ft 
make  the  life  of  sonls"  in  the  fields  of  English  literature,  and  cause 
them  to  be  fertile  with  "  a  life  beyond  life." 


BPOCR  KBIT.  iV 

Not  toDK  after  that  d«reat  which  Edward  III.  endnmd  in  France, 
the  hostilitj  of  Eaglaod  took  the  form  of  an  Act  of  Parliament ' 
(1362),  for  the  diacoatinoaaoe  of  the  use  of  the  French  language  in 
tb«  pleadings  and  impleading!  of  the  oourti  of  law.  There  coo  be 
little  doubt  that  Chaaoer — if  not  as  a  courtier,  at  leaat  aa  a  poet,  who 
Lid  proven  the  scope,  iufficiencr,  and  capability  of  English  for  the 
utterance  of  the  whole  spirit  or  life — hod  oon'iderable  inflnenoe  in 


utterance  of  the  whole  spirit  o  . .  ._ 

Affecting  thii  enactment  of  that  recently-insLitated  but  eaaentiallf 
Eni[1iah  body— the  House  of  Commons. 

English  was  no  more  to  be  fhepaloit  of  serfe,  bnt  the  speech  of  free* 
men.  Conqnerors  and  conquered  hod  now  grown  into  one  people. 
Hie  indomitably  sturdy  Saxon  had  risen  from  the  crash  and  pre«- 
lore  of  foreign  domination,  and  took  with  htm,  into  the  spheres  of 
his  activity  everywhere,  that  rode  mother-toneae,  infiexile,  and 
radely  welded  together  as  it  was,  in  his  aaoent,  The  fine,  qnioken- 
isg  impnlses  of  patriotism,  the  flushing  animation  of  martial 
enthnsiasm,  the  prophetic,  far-foreoost  shadows  of  a  Beformation, 
the  pomp  of  chivalry,  the  grandeur  of  ■  mighty  court,  the  intense 
activities  of  commerce,  the  thronging  might  of  a  fresh  and  active 
lifehood,  pli  '  ' 
inflnences,  a 
effort  and  saccees. 

Chancer,  in  an  eraof  nnshapen  and  formless  speech,  rung  ont  the 
great  thoughts  of  his  intellect  in  brare,  bold,  homely,  hearty,  vivid, 
Tigorons  words, — 


.,  played  in  and  npon  the  poet's  heart  with  their  mystic 
es,  and  stirred  its  depths  of  affectionate  thonghtfdlness  to 


by  following  his  own  common-sense  maxim,  "  Let  us  show  c 
futisyea  in  inch  wordes  as  we  leameden  of  our  dames  tongne." 

ntuLniur'H    Ttnuttifta    "iiimned"    at    nana  with   the   nnlii-v  nt  tl 


Chaneer's  practice  "jumped"  at  onoe  with  the  policy  of  the 
king,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people.  He  did  not  sculptnre  into 
itatesqaenesa  from  a  single  material — Parian  or  Fentelic  marble. 


like  th£  Greek  of  Homer — but  fused  into  one  composite  mass  the 
courtier's  French,  the  scholar's  Latin,  and  the  people's  3axon,  and 
cast  them  into  grace,  beanty,  vraisemblan'ce,  form,  and  life-like 
reality,  in  the  moulds  of  his  ingeniously  conceptive  mind.  If  the 
result  is  not  pellucid  and  unstainedly  white  and  flawless,  the  gray 
lines  and  the  spotty  graining  of  tbe  amalgam  only  serve  to  heighten 
oar  ideas  of  the  power  and  genius  which  wrought  together  into  audi 
proportionate  hormoniousness  elements  so  seemingly  diverse  and 
mainnite.  In  his  hands  English  ceased  to  be  a  dialect,  and  be- 
came a  speech.  It  was  fitting  and  right,  then,  that  a  mandate 
ahonld  go  forth  from  Britain's  highest  legislative  cooncils  that  the 
laws  of  England  should  cease  to  be  appealed  to  or  enforced  in 
an  alien  tongne,  which  had  "become  much  unknown  in  the  realm." 
We  COD  almost  fancy  tbe  great  delight  with  which  he, 
"  Whs  Brst  nridwd  oor  BagBA  irith  Us  riTOMS," 

„      .,C;tK)gle 


14B  xpoca  im, 

wqbU  listan.  t»  the  ftmnyliMwiti  of  Petrardi  upon  this  poimt  of 
coBfuuoB  betwaen  Dante,  "  tie  gmt  poet  of  Itaflfe,"  and 
himwilf,  Tu^— hk  being  the  aulorof  tbe  literMj  laagiuge  of  hU 
ooontoj. 

It  IB  aaXj  &ir  ta  beliere  tbkt  tke  tiknt  Bad  geain*  dufJayad  br 
the  elieot  of  tke  DidM  of  I«i)cajrter  were  lomevkat  reoogniied  ana 
rained  botk  by  So*«-e^  and  f^^,  xtd  tbat  ther  operated  u 
prevailiag  oiHumstaucM,  iu  aodibcoi  to  kia  exceUatit  baainMi 
Labits  and  ability,  in  his  court  appoiutuMite ;  and  indeed  w« 
■boll  icon  abow  reaaoR  ira-.  reonving  thiK  Nq>p«ntioB  aa  higUy 
prabable,  if  not  aetu^ly  pcoveo.  out  w«  must,  at  present,  con* 
tinme  owe  nantatiTe. 

Cbanoer'H  Oenoete  miwioBnuut  have  been  managed  to  the  tiag'a 
Batiafaction,  for  almoet  kmaedi&tely  after  hia  rettm,  he  reoeired  a 
gnikt — 23rd  Ap«l,  1374 — &otn  hie  regal  employor,  of  a  pitdier  of 
wine  (abont  a  gallon)  dvly ;  and  in  Jane  of  the  same  yenr  be 
wa»  am«uted,  by  royal  patrait,  oonptrdlw  of  the  cualoma  oa 
wocd,  udee,  tie^  in  ute  port  of  London.  And  that  it  might  be 
expreasly  seen  ^at  this  wm  not  a  "job"  invented  to  provide  a 
Bineosre  office  tor  a  needy,  greedy  hanger-on  of  oourta,  but  a  (o«A 
&ie  trantMticw,  aokao«rU<%iBg  and  raauir^  buaineiH  integrity, 
panctuality,  and  capacities,  it  is  ordained  "  That  the  said  Geofiiey 
Chnuoer  write  mti  kU  ota*  iand  hia  rotla  tonehing  the  said  office, 
and  oontinually  reside  there,  and  do  and  exemite  all  things  peT> 
taining  to  tbe  said  office,  in  hia  own  proper  person,  and  not  by  bis 
snbgtitnte."  Here  we  find  it  implUd  that  there  was  some  knotrn 
quality  in  Chaucer  which  rendered  thie  injonoticHi  needful, — 
not  for  hia  diacouragement,  bot  for  the  nuuntenance  of  honeat 
conduct  in  the  public  service.  This  very  prohibition  is  an  attea* 
tation  of  the  Court's  knowledge  of  Chancer's  literaiy  labours,  and 
the  populaxity  of  hia  writinea.  In  1376,  Edward  JII.  conferred  os 
bim  the  wardeoahip  of  the  heir  of  Sir  Edmood  Staplegate,  wi^  k 
salary  (£104)  equivalent  to  £1,S72  per  annum.  The  Ihike  of  Lan- 
caster endowed  bim  with  an  annut^  of  (£10)  £180;  and  b  1376, 
he  got  a  grunt  of  forfeited  wool  to  tbe  amount  of  £1,362  of  the 
present  currency  (£7t  4g.  6d.).  Of  his  "  manner  of  liie"  at  tbn 
period  we  get  tbe  following  autobiographic  glimpse  from  the 
"Book  of  Fame"  (which  dates  about  this  time).  Book  IL,  in 
which  the  living  golden  eagle  says  :— 

"  Thoa  wilt  make 
0*  nigbti  fUl  Alt  tbiM  bead  U  ack<  | 
In  tbj  atidr  to  Uwn  j-writat 

That  00  tidioga  oomaQ  to  tbaa, 
Kg(  of  til  J  raij  Dngbclwrea 
That  dwsllKi  ilmcut  at  thj  doora. 


..,C,oot^lc 


duraeer  sod  FroiMart  were  teWow  yeomen  of  the  ooart  prior  to 
1368,  whan  the  latter  qoitted  EBgUiid.  From  the  FreDch  poat 
■ad  elironioltit,  the  author  of  "  l^e  Flower  and  iJie  Leaf"  mqy 
hare  reeeired  the  groand-thouEht  of  that  poem  in  a  deicriptlon  of 
the  flcHral  gamei  instituted  in  1324  hj  ClemeDtiua  Isaure,  Counteu 
of  Tonloaie.  Chancer,  at  an;  rate,  alladei  to  a  aang  of  that  quaint, 
garrnlouB  old  (eUow's,  in  tliat  poem,  which  was  prohably  written 
about  this  lime  of  learned  and  leiBarely  competence,  when  daily 
dnty  only  gave  seat  to  creatire  fsncy.  It  ie  poauble,  however, 
tiiat  Chsocer,  in  hia  oontinental  wnhiusme*,  may  have  been  not 
jnerelr  &  spectator  of,  bnt  a  diarer  in,  these  affected  and  at  tiiat 
time  fashionable  iiporta. 

The  diplomatic  serrices  of  Chaocer  were  twice  called  into  requ- 
■ition  in  the  early  part  of  1377.  om  aetret  affwri  for  hii  llajeBty. 
We  have  it,  on  the  aatfaority  of  FroisBart,  that  one  of  these  missioBI 
— for  which  letteri  of  protection  were  eraated — was  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  of  marriage  bet  we«n  Bichard,  Prmc«  of  Wales,  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  Charlea  V,  King  of  France  (1364—1380).  The  persou 
em]3oyed  in  this  important  embaHsy  were  Sir  Gruichard  I)  An^Ie, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Sir  Richard  Slurry,  and  G-eoftey 
Chaucer-  The  former  were  evidently  the  show  ambasaadors,  ana 
the  untitled  eentleman  was  as  plainly  the  worker — the  mana^og 
partner  of  the  firm.  During  these  absences,  he  appointed  his 
ullow-jK)«t,  Gower,  and  one  Bichard  Forrester,  his  legal  rcfiresea- 
tatives  in  matters  of  busincBa. 

In  thia  aame  year  (1377),  Edward  III.  died  at  Siehraond,  June 
Slat,  and  Bichard  II.,  hia  grandchild,  aon  of  the  Black  Prince, 
who  had  died  in  the  preceding  year,  "  reigned  in  hia  etead,"  though 
only  in  his  elerenth  year.  A  couAoil  of  nine  was  appointed  to 
aianage  the  affairH  of  uie  nation,  but  his  uncles,  the  DuKes  of  IjUl- 
caster.  York,  and  Gloucester,  had  the  real  direction  of  affairs  in  their 
hands.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wandered  at,  therefore,  that  Chaucer's 
annuities  and  offices  were  conEnned  to  him  by  the  n^  sorereign,  and 

*  To  Ont  extract  may  be  added  the  foHawing,  [ram  tba  pralvgae  to  "The 
tcgnda  of  Code  Vonwn,"  ni.  :— 

"  Ob  boolcta  for  Co  rMd  I  ma  ddight, 
And  la  th«m  pia  1  faich  and  bill  cradaooa; 
And  in  miiM  haart  hara  ttwin  la  nmaoca 
Sa  haartilr,  LbU  Ihera  it  gtaii  bobb. 
That  fiMB  mf  tMokes  naiuth  ma  to  gtax," 
la  tba  "  DMtkaasa,"  ka  aari  tint  nading  it— 
"  Battar  plaj 
"  "  ■       ,C,00'^lc 
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that  luB  Hmoea  were  agHn  emplojed  ■■  a  dipImnBtUt  in  Lombwdj, 
in  1378.  How  long  he  was  abaent.  we  cannot  learn ;  bat  we  do 
know  that,  dnring  the  three  followinf;  yeam,  England  was  in  A 
■tranf;e  religions  and  political  ferment.  By  WvoliSe's  adrice,  the 
Commons  had  refiised  to  fiay  the  papal  toll  c«lle3  "  Peter's  pence." 
Fire  balls  had  been  fuliainaled  against  the  reformer;  and  ne  had 
snecessfull;  resisted,  b;  aid  of  Lantaster,  Fercy,  and  the  Karl 
Mariscbal,  one  attempt  to  subdue  him,  at  an  episcopal  tribunal. 
Another  attempt  at  coetvive  jurisdiction  was  qaasned  by  the  queen 
mother,  in  1378.  In  1379,  he  was  stricken  b;^  paralysis,  but  he 
continbed  to  toil  on  in  the  good  work,  aod  m  1381,  published 
twelve  theses  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Home. 
Chancer'a  patroo,  Lancaster,  was  Wyclifle's  chief  protector,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poet  ardently  sympatuizcd  with  the 
reformer.*  We  know  that  he  used  his  brilliantcat  weapon,  ridicule, 
aKainst  the  errors  of  the  church  and  its  officials ;  and  his  noblest 
rerses  have  been  given  to  the  description  of  a  "  Poore  Parsont — of 
which  there  was  then  only  one  illnstrious  living  exemplar  — 
Wyclifle  himself,"  although  the  "poore  priests,"  whoso  views 
accorded  with  his,  were  even  then  well  and  numerously  scattered 
through  the  country. 

In  the  same  year,  1381,  the  Sasons  thought  the  time  to  "strike 
for  ij^edom"  had  arrived,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Wat  I'yler, 
John  Ball,  and  Jack  Straw,  an  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  sermom 
and  villenage,  of  imposts  and  tolls  obstructive  to  commerce,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  power  of  taxation  among  the  Commons,  waa 
bej^un.  Unfortunately,  the  mob  was  turbulent,  and  the  leaders  were 
incapable  of  organizing  the  insurgents  effectually,  or  of  restraining 
their  excesses,  so  that  the  movement,  justifiable  in  it«elf,  was  sup- 
pressed. It  did,  however,  procure  some  ameliorations,  and  it  in£- 
cated  the  |>ower  and  enem'  of  the  peasant  population. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Chancer,  as  Comptroller  of  the  Ooatoma, 
and  therefore  personally,  as  well  as  officially,  interested  in  the 
matter,  may  have  been  present  at  the  conference  in  which  the 
treacherous  and  lean-witted  Walworth,  with  the  arRument  of  a 
sword's  point,  answered  the  complaints  of  I^ler,  and  left  the  mob 

*  Of  tbia  point  tliB  falloning  nuir  b«  ngsrdrd  is  tbt  chief  proofs,  vlt.: — 1st. 
The  gounsl  anti-ptipil  tBodcncj  and  tone  of  Chancer'a  pwms.  Snd.  The  itorj  of 
his  C^iog  a  FnnciKsui  friir  in  Fifct  Stmt.  Srd.  Tho  ktra  Wjcliffiun  of  bii 
Mtron.  4lb.  Crdinsl  WolM7{u;i-1530)intwdiot(d  Ihe  poblicitioo  of  "  Tb« 
niflriin'e  Tala,"  and  ahjecled  to  ''  The  PIoDghaiin'a  Tslt."  5th.  Foe.  the  rosr- 
tTTolopiet  (1SI7-1SS7),  scji,  "I  msrvel  to  coDiider  tfaii— hov  thst  the  tNabop, 
eondemniDg  tad  >baliibin)>  all  manner  of  Enpliih  bsoka  and  tnatiHi  which  might 
bring  the  people  to  any  light  of  knowledge,  did  jet  inlhoriie  the  worki  of  Chancsr 
to  rmun.  So  it  pluwd  Qui  to  blind  then  the  ejea  of  them  for  Uie  mon  eom- 
nodity  of  the  people."  6tb.  The  prarilnKe  of  the  opinion  Ihit  tbe  monka  lueted  k 
ntrsctation  of  hii  "  Enditingi  of  Wordly  Vuiitiea  "  lolo  the  ooDdadiDg  puafiapba 
■f  "  Ths  Canterbnrr  Talea." 

t  To  this  portrait,  DtjdiO,  Cowfer,  Cratibe,  &B.,  hsTe  neb  been  indebted. 
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iMderlM*,  until  the  jonng  king,  emittiiig  ooe  Bpark  of  felloir- 
feeliiiK,  excliiimed,  "Tyiet  wM  a  traitor!— I  myaelf  will  be  jour 
leader !" — a  noble  Mntunent,  which  wa«  ignominionBlj  erttdeil. 

"  Old  Joba  of  Gaunt,  time-honoored  liuicuter,"  had  married,  in 
137^  Con«tanoe,  eldeat  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of 
Castile  and  Iieoo,  and  had  led  an  army  into  Spain,  to  aaserb  his 
light,  through  hia  wire,  to  the  BOTereignt^of  Caatile ;  during  hia  ab' 
MDoe  a  strong  conteet  had  arisen  between  the  court  party  and  the 
eommiasioaers  of  regency)  and  wary  stops  were  required  to  keep 
free  from  danger  and  losa.  Chaucor  seems  to  have  tried  polioy, 
but  did  not  snoceed  in  pawing  through  the  ordeal  scatbeleselj. 

Sichard  U.  had  married,  1382,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  Anne  of  Bohemia.  She,  it  has  beien  conjectured,  is  com- 
jdhnented  inthecharacterof  Alceate,the  Queen  of  Lore,  the  emblem 
of  truth  of  womanhood,  in  "  The  Legende  of  Gode  Women ;"  and 
it  has  hence  been  inferred  that  this  poem  was  written  at  the  sng- 
gettion  of  her  Majesty  ;  and  in  the  Prologue  the  poet  is  commanded 
to  present  his  compoaitiou  to  the  Queen  "  at  Eltham  or  at  Shene." 
At  any  rate,  we  know  that,  four  months  after  the  royal  marriage. 
Chancer  was  made  comptroller  of  the  minor  customs  of  Loudon,  in 
addition  to  hia  former  offices,  and  with  the  further  pririlege  of 
performing  his  duties  by  deputy.  He  appointed  a  permanent  sab< 
stitute  iu  1383. 

Thus  high  went  the  flow  of  the  tide ;  the  ebb  began  at  last,  how- 
ever. In  1384  two  candidates  for  the  mayoraltv  of  London  were 
proposed,  one  by  the  offluials  of  the  court,  headed  by  De  la  Pole 
and  De  Vere,  another  by  the  popular  or  Lancasterian  party.  This 
WM  the  time  (according  to  Andnw  of  Wyntoun) 


to  eaeape  a  eonspiracv  that  threatened  his- life.  John  of  North- 
ampton was  a  WVolifuto,  a  man  of  integrity  and  ability,  and  under 
the  patronage  ol  the  duke.  Chancer  took  his  patron's  side,  and 
lAucaBter's  enemies  included  all  his  supporters  in  their  list  of  mal- 
contents, B;  the  nse  of  a  military  force,  and  alter  a  city  riot.  Sir 
Nicholas  Breraber,  the  court  candidate,  was  elected,  and  Morth- 
■npton  was  imprisoned,  tried,  and  (in  August,  1381)  sentenced  to 
pm>ctual  impnaonment.  Chaucer  fled  first  to  Hunanlt,  then  to 
Zealand,  takiug  hia  wife  and  children  with  him.  Here  "  berafte 
out  of  dignity  of  oiGce,"  in  nhich  he  "  made  a  gathering  of  worldly 
good,"  he  spent  fome  time  in  difficulties,  and  "  with  duigers  com- 
paised  round."  On  hia  return,  he  was  for  a  short  time  exposed  to 
persecution ;  and  he  complains,  "  For  richesso  have  I  povertie  ;  for 
dignitie  now  am  I  enprisoned ;  instede  of  power,  wretchednesse  I 
•oilre )  and  for  glory  of  renown,  I  am  now  despised  and  foollie 
hated."  In  his  durance  he  wrote  that  imitation  of  Boethiua,  entitled, 
"The  Testament  of  Love." 
Hia  humiliation,  howerer,  did  not  last  long,  for  in  13SS  the  men 
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•f  Sent  Aa$e  him  u  their  pepreaentatiTe  in  pwliuaent,  md  m  * 
knwht  of  that  ibire  he  gat  io  WeitminBtar.  In  1867  be  loet  hit 
vile,  periiApa  ontironi  with  tho  priratuyDB,  the  pinohiDg  psin  of 
forerty,  tfaeM  jeare  of  woe  □eoMsit(tt«d ;  and  in  1S89  lie  ira«  obliged 
to  sell  bis  aunnitiee  to  one  John  Sealby.  Ouuit  returned  to  Bog- 
buid  in  1386,  and  at  hia  iiutance  NoTth«Bpton  was  releMed,  and 
Chanoer  wm  rapenaioned,  beiidet  being  appointed  Cterk  ot  4^ 
Works  at  Westminster,  Windsor,  &«.,  in  which  oSee  he  material^ 
furthered  the  interests  of  architecture.  In  13M  John  of  LMteaator 
bOBoars  or  faTours  him  witb  a  pension,  and  he  is  atill  in  receipt  of 
bis  salaiT  aa  oae  of  the  king's  esauircs,  but  of  other  oSterm  he  seetni 
to  bare  been  deprired.  Abont  Uus  period,  howprer,  he  is  believed 
to  have  been  again  settled  in  poetic  retirement  near  Woodatodc, 
the  place  of  hu  manhood's  early  happtneas,  his  dretnne,  ambi- 
tions, and  endraroiui.  This  is  rendered  all  tiie  more  probable  by 
the  fact  that  his  "  Astrolabie,"  written  for  the  edaeation  in  astro* 
noray  of  his  foronrito  son,  "  litel  Lowys,"  is  compounded  for  tba 
latitude  of  Oxford,  and  was  theirefore  most  probaMy  written  in  the 
neitfhbonrhood  of  that  ant-ient  eeat  of  learning.  The  composition 
of  Uiis  work  for  the  special  pnrpoae  assigned  seems  to  indieato  tbe 
posseeaion  of  learned  leisure  and  homely  competenoe,  as  well  M 
fatherly  interest,  and  the  eserfiec  of  so  many  <rf  the  sweet  domes. 
tioities  of  hfe  aa  were  poaaibie  to  the  widowed  and  work-worn  poet. 
He  is  at  thia  time  again  made  a  pensioner  of  the  king  to  the  amount 
of  £20,  equal  to  £360  of  our  present  currency — enongh,  in  addition 
to  other  revenues,  for  comfort,  if  not  for  eompetenoy.  This  pleas* 
ing  outgrowth  of  parental  fondness,  written  in  "lithe  English." 
does  not  profess  to  be  original.  Ita  author  says,  "  I  ne  aesurpe  not 
to  have  founden  this  werke  of  my  labour  or  of  mine  eDgin.  I  am 
but  a  lewde  compilatour  of  the  kboure  of  olde  astrologiena,  and 
have  it  translated  into  mine  English  onely  for  thy  doctrine,  and 
with  this  swerde  nhall  I  slay  envie."  It  proves,  however,  tltat  he 
"was  well  grounded  in  astronomie."  There  are  some  kindly, 
fatherly  ^Jirsaes  in  the  dedication  which  delight  us  much ;  e,  g., 
"  I  percervB  by  certain  evidences  thyne  abylyte  to  leme  scyencea 
toncfaing  nombers  and  propcrtiona.  and  also  well  consider  tliT 
beaye  prayer  in  especyal  to  leme  the  tretyse  of  the  astrokbye. 
He  wntea  it  in  Engliab,  "  for  Latiue  ne  canst  thou  not  yet  bat 
■m^.  my  litol  aonne."  He  prays  "every  person  deaoreto  tbst 
redeth  or  beareth  this  litel  tretyse,  to  have  my  rude  entonding 
excused,  and  my  superfluitie  of  wordes.  for  two  causes.  The  first 
osuse  ia  for  that  ennous  endyting  and  harde  seotonces  is  full  bevy 
at  once  for  snch  a  child  to  lerue.  And  the  second  cause  is  this, 
that  soothely  me  seemeth  better  to  written  unto  a  child  twise  a 
good  Sentence,  than  he  forget  it  once."  These  thooghts,  this  deli- 
cato  oonaiderateness,  throb  ont  of  a  fine  fatherlinMa  of  heart,  and 
from  a  clear,  well-furnished  understanding.  Sixty-three  yeua  of 
busy  life  had  not  cooled  his  aympathy  with  boyhood,  and  even  the 
pet  little  prodigy  which  his  wife  bad  left  him  as  a  legacy  of  love  is 
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mMy  tkmigh  kiadlj  dealt  widi.    Then  wm  mmoluiie  in  the  old 

Wc  do  Mrot  know  ^tat  it  kw  been  before  remarked  that  Ae  worka 
if  Chinoer,  prior  to  tiie  iame  of  "  The  Teetament  or  Leyre,"  an 
«Qidj,  Monmtire,  fretted  vith  fantntia  faaoies  relative  to  ^^vlrie 
Mloiua,  and  genei^lT,  in  apirit,  »\jle,  portiMtnre,  taste,  and 
ifliiuujj,  refer  to  and  <anboay  the  grace*,  habits,  and  fimoabtiM 
rf  life  anoa^  the  npper  sradea  of  eoeietj ;  bot  now,  when  leisure 
kf  before  ham  to  mik«  bis  gnmd  Rdrentore  for  feme,  he  turned 
Umidffroin  the  cirelea  cj  vagne  pnnetilio,  bieiuianee,  and  noble 
gntifitT,  to  the  whole  breadt£  of  life  as  it  was  in  his  age,  and 

"  I.af!*nd*  blitfag 
Hb  hmk  Sf  l>n  or  kni^thnl,  or  thi  wiln 
Of  hfoMtj  lie,  Ibfougb  raeli  «iUb  uid  igs 
Tbafuhitoj  snd  th*  Mi**  of  tba  woiid 
Wilh  euuuog  hand  poBitnjiiig  * — 

*it!i  ill  the  spirit,  zest,  humonr,  facile  chaDgefulness,  and  descrip- 
ttre  ikin  in  pietnriog  the  motleyness  of  custom  and  costume  which 
lira  jMerailed,  of  one  who  "  in  the  original  peroaed  msnliiiid." 

From  Gower'a  mention  of  Chaaoer's  work,  "  The  Tentameut  of 
LaTe."  in  the  "  Confessio  Amantis,"  published  in  1393,  snd  bis 
^ctking  of  him  as  being  "  in  his  dayea  olde,"  it  has  been  generally 
iafeired  th&t  "  The  CatterbTuy  Tales  "  were  commenced  about  this 
^*te,  and  were  not  included  in  those  "djtyes  and  songcs"  of  his 
nlh  which,  Rt  this  time,  Gowcr  says — 

"Thi  Uod  folflUad  U  ovM  aU." 
^lii,  we  believe,  is  a  rather  hsAy  conjecture,  not  supported  by 
f»<t,  snd  Bc«rcoly  supportsbte  ty  ioferent-e.    For  instance,  in  "  The 
Itgond  of  Good  "Wonien  "  11382),  we  find  it  asserted  that— 


AMlsU'OsidMs/i'alaiwni  and  ArdU,' 
Of  Titbet,  tboagh  tfa*  itai;  is  iaowta  lue. 
And  jDMaj  an  hynuw." 

5ow,  "  Palnmon  and  Areite,"  the  Hiad  of  English  literature  (the 
original  Of  which  aeems  to  hare  bem  derived  both  from  Stntius  and 
Botcaccio),  istiie  topic  of  "The  Knight's  Tale,"  the  first  of  the 
"iee;  it  oceniiea  do  fewer  thtta  2,239  lines,  and  we  have  no 
other  work  of  (Sianeer's  in  which  it  appears.  It  seems  far  more 
utaral,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  plan  had  been  graduaUy 
(milt  np  in  his  mind  from  the  sux^t'Stion  afforded  by  Boccaccio's 
"Decsmeron"  (1360),  and  that  be  interlaced  in  the  grand  web  of 
)aa  thonghts  many  ot  those  preeioua  threads  of  narrative  which  had 
been  circnlating  for  years  among  hie  friends  nod  fellows  of  the 
"Mat.    That,  h*w«Tvr,  tfce  tcnei  ud  not  attained  ila  present  form. 
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nor  been  wronglit  into  eoDaeoative  homojceneitv  prior  to  1393,  is  per- 
hapa  tme ;  for  in  "  The  Man  of  Law'a  Tale,'  ftft«r  giving  an  iitdex 
rmrttm  ot  hia  "Legend,"  he  takea  up  the  ibaj  "Of  tUlke  wicke 
enninple  of  Cauaoe  "  from  the  work  of  Gower,  of  which  we  hare 
Bpoken.  Od  this  Bupposttioa  we  have  oolf  to  regard  the  prologua 
and  the  inteijeculatiTe  jokee  and  convenationi  which  lo  dramati- 
callj  occupy  the  spaces  between  tbe  tales  as  neceitarilff  new,  thoogb 
we  may  acknowledge  it  u  highly  probable  that,  prompted  by  the 
exigenciea  of  the  plot,  he  maj  have  added  many  touches  to  the  old 
poems,  and  addea  several  fresh,  though  wint«r-flowered,  prodoota 
of  coQitructive  fancy  to  the  garland  he  was  engaged  in  arranging. 
This  inference  seems  to  be  borne  oat  by  the  fact,  that  the  prologue 
ia  the  most  finished,  most  delicately  and  charaoteristicBlly  managed, 
the  broadest  in  ontline,  freest  in  pencilling,  and  most  minnte  in 
delineativeDess  of  the  whole  poem,  and  that  the  keeping  of  the 
Kveral  members  of  the  singular  and  varied  pilgrimage  are  Shakea- 
perian  in  distinctness  of  characterization  and  snstMned  repre- 
sentativeness. It  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  such  vaatness  of 
design  and  variety  of  executive  skill,  as  well  as  voluminousneas  of 
invention,  could  have  been  crowded  into  the  seven  closing  years  of 
the  venerable  bard  whose  life  and  mbd  had  been  so  active  in  youth 
and  manhood,  and  who  bora  the  lines  of  nearly  half  a  century  of 
autborsbip  carved  into  his  broad  and  thoughtful  brow.  We  incline 
to  believe,  then,  that  with  an  author's  cherishing  love  for  the  off- 
spring of  bis  thoughts,  he  gathered  together  all  tie  "  storiat  thing  " 
of  his  bygone  and  nnarranged  authorship  into  one  liberal  offertory 
for  posterity.  The  prologue  is  immeasurably  superior  in  taste, 
humour,  interest,  probability,  feeling,  and  VTaisemblance  to  that  of 
the  prototype  poem,  "  The  Decameron :"  the  plot  is  better  sustwned 
throughout;  there  is  greater  congruity  between  the  narrations  and 
the  narrators;  the  colouring  and  types  of  life  are  more  varied;  tlio 
claaaes,  company,  and  individuals  are  better  specialized;  and  the 
whole  plan  is  more  happily  and  more  artistically  conceived.  I%e 
«  general  form  is  copied,  but  the  characters,  soenery,  manajge- 


ment,  intereat,  sentiment,  style,  dramatic  adaptiveness,  pictorialit^, 
and  satiric  bonhommie  are  all  original ;  the  glow  or  personality,  lite, 
eocialitv',  station,  and  spirit — in  one  word,  Eitgluktteu — is  upon 


"  Kins  lad  t»*nt;  In  a  onafegnia 
Of  HHidtie  folk  bj  sTtDtoit  j  fUl 
In  rtllonthip," 
in  the  Tabard,  at  Sonthwark,  are  brought  before  die  vision  in  the 
palpable  and  unsophisticated  distinctness  and  reality  of  health,  and 
strength,  and  truth,  and  are  presented  in — 

"  A  spirit  of  life  lO  g*j, 
Thst  »lit1  th*7  liva  and  brMths  in  fincj'i  tibw, 
Pr«h  bdogs  frangbt  with  Timt'ii  iraperishnbla  bae." 

"So  exhanstdve  criticiem  of  ChauoM's  Intensely  piotoretqae  and 


pllj 
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midlj  indifidnalieed  poems  cui  be  trndco'talcen  in  a  mere  intenffe- 
ttlJTe  life-sketch  auck  as  Ma,  in  which  it  is  chiefly  intended  to 
'-^te  or  Bu^eet  the  special  chuacteristjc  which  the  man  dis- 
i;ed  m  liis  age,  sod  the  peculiar  iofluenca  he  brought  into  such 
iWfiil  actiTity,  aa  to  have  afiected  his  own  era,  and  to  bare 
mpreeted  the  future  with  it.  This  chief,  guiding,  and,  ss  it  were, 
itj-sim  of  Chaucer's  life  we  find  and  signalize  m  his  definite  and 

Eiilent  culture  of  the  English  tongue,  a  mark  which  difTerentiatea 
complelelj  from  any  contemporary,  and  which  makes  him 
'erUiy  of  a  place  among  those  who  have  iaitiated  and  confirmed 

riGc  changes  in  the  mode  and  fashion,  the  form  and  pressure,  of 
lifeof  their  age  or  nation.  If  through  him  the  Englisnlongu^e, 
u  Eeieh  Hunt  beautifdly  expresseB  it,  "  burst  into  luxuriance  like 
1  indden  month  of  May,"  and  attained  its  June  in  Spenser  and 
oiilespesre,  Taylor  and  Barrow,— and  those  men 


™  great  must  be  our  debt  to  the  first  mighty  master-apirit.  who 
Vnati  the  vast  life  of  his  soul  into  this  English  tongue  with  such 
tlficnity,  continuouBness,  straightforwardness,  beautiful  trans- 
t*Kacy,  plenteous  Tolubility,  earnest  thought,  and  copious  ver- 
Wih^  of^  inventiveness !  It  was  right  that  the  crowning  work  of 
^  active  life  should  be  one  in  which  the  capacities  of  the  language 
■Wnld  be  tested  to  tbe  utmost  by  ihe  wiuth,  scope,  Tariouanesa, 
ud  multiplicity  of  the  mattera  brought  into  the  harmonies  of  verse, 
nd  BO  he  proven  to  be  wanting  in  nought  that  pertained  to  the 
giDDine  lite  of  bis  nation.  The  flux  and  uncertaintr,  the  fitful 
attmj  ueaxe  of  our  speech  was  at  once  terminated  by  ita  being 
■licmn  that  profound  leamine,  chivalric  fantasy,  true  womanlinees, 
prafect  gentility,  civic  neeas,  and  homely  wante,  could  all  find 
tipretsioD  in  &  national  language  formed,  like  the  people  who  ' 
■polie  it,  oat  of  the  prime  ciateriale  that  all  olher  nationalities 
inild  furnish,  worked,  kneaded,  vitalized  by  something  more  than 
mn  Promethean  heat — the  breath  of  the  soul  of  genius. 

Tliniagh  the  changeful  vicissiiudea  of  a  changeful  time  Chaucer 
«ld  consistently  to  the  poKtical  and  religious  views  of  hie  mature 
^liood,  and  kept  faith  with  his  earliest  patron,  John  of  Gaunt. 
™ing  a  number  of  years  this  nobleman  had  held  (he  affectiona  of 
tasacer'a  sioter-in-Iaw,  tbe  widow  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Swineford— who 
1*1  been  Kovemeaa  to  the  daughters  of  the  Duchess  Blanche— in 
Anil.  That  be  really  loved  her,  though  unlawfully  for  some  time, 
W  she  had  borne  him  three  sons  ana  a  daughter,  was  shown  by 
tis  taking  her  to  wife  in  January,  1396 ;  by  acknowledging  her 
fiildren;  and  by  hia  aecnring  their  legitimization  by  act  of  parlia- 
^tin  tjie  following  year :  at  which  period  Lancaster  had  recovered 
winflnenee  both  with  king  and  people.  Chaucer  was  thus  more 
™wly  allied  to  the  I*ancaeterian  party,  and  was  more  likely  to 
We  such  infloence  as  it  possesaed  for  the  advanoemeat  of  die 
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mterast  of  lunuelf  and  hb  cUldren.  In  accordance  with  llwM 
natural  ioferenoee,  we  find  seTeral  uitit]uarieB  recording  a  trsditioii 
ibU  he  resided  in  Donninrton  Caatle,  Berkahice,  dttring  the  latter 
few  rears  of  bis  ^le;  and  Mr,  Oroae,  on  the  antboritj  of  a  MS.  in 
the  Cotton  Libntrj,  asserti  thnt  he  was  the  pnrchaaer.  Ferhapi  tile 
expeni e  of  this  "  romance  ia  atone  and  Kmo  hampered  his  meana,  or 
excited  the  enriooB  hatred  of  his  enemiea — peraoiia  wbom  Boei^aaftd 
merit  seldom  want.  At  any  rate,  we  find  ttiat  in  139B  he  receired 
a  grant  o  :  the  hing's  protection  from  arreat  and  proBecnticm  for 
two  years,  as  one  engaged  on  urgent  bnaineBa  for  his  MajeHty.  In 
1399,  too,  he  got  a  grant  of  a  pipe  of  nine  annaally  "in  me^ort  of 
London,  from  the  king's  chief  butler  or  his  deputy."  llKnnaB 
Chancer,  the  poet's  eldeat  son,  was  at  this  time  chjef  bntler  to  the 
king.  On  Srd  February,  1399.  John  of  Gaunt  died,  and  Bich&rd  II. 
appropriated  his  estates.  Henry  Bolingbroke,  the  young  dake, 
then  in  exile,  determined  to  reeist  (he  oonfisoation,  end  during  the 
absence  of  the  king  in  Ireland  landed  at  B^aTenapur,  in  Yorkshire. 
He  seised  Bjchard  on  bia  return,  carried  him  captire  to  Londoi^ 
and  extorted  an  abdication  on  a  charge  of  misgorernment  and 
breach  of  constitntional  right.  On  Richard's  deposition,  September 
29th,  1399.  he  claimed  to  be  (and  was)  crowned,  October  13th.  One 
of  tbe  earliest  acts  of  the  young  king  was  to  conSrm  the  grants  of 
annuity  and  of  wine  to  our  poet,  and  to  add  (as  a  solatium  for  the 
lossea  sustained  by  Lancaster's  deathF)  an  additional  annaity  of 
forty  marks.  On  24ith  December,  1399,  Chaucer  took  a  long  lease 
of  a  house  in  Westminster,  in  tbe  garden  of  the  old  oonrent,  on 
which  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  is  now  built,  from  the  Abbot, 
named  Robert  Hamodesirorth,  and  there  he  appears  to  Lan 
resided  till  bis  death,  October  IStfa,  1«X). 

If  we  believe  what  Slmkespeare  makes  Chaucer's  patron  say, 
that — 

"  The  tongnn  of  djisg  ram 
Enforce  sttenliou  like  derp  harmony ; 
Where  worda  we  ketm,  ility're  »eldom  epeat  in  T»in; 
For  thej  hmth*  tmlb  that  breilbe  tbeir  voids  hi  poio. 
He  that  a&  more  mttet  iny,  it  KitsDed  lo  more 
Than  tbey  whon  jonth  and  €■•*  haw  tracbt  to  i;lise. 
tin*  are  men'*  endi  marked  than  lluir  line  belbn.' 

HowmnohongfatwetoTaluettke  "Gode  Cotuwilof  Cbawocr,"  writto» 
on  his  death-bed,  when  that  soleotn  hour  had  oome,  in  whii^  reai^ 
nation  and  oampoaare  an  most  required,  and  tba  lighl  of  he*T«n 
enters  the  sonl  throngh  the  chinks  disease  has  made  1  Tbeae  tn 
&D»  sobw,  aensible,  impresarre,  but  not  aomlHe,  thoughts  whidi  be 
left  u  a  panting  legacy  to  hi*  posterity,  to  ns,  aad  ours  :— 

'  FIj  frem  Ibe  press,  and  dwell  with  ■DOthfaitaai, 
Suffice  nsto  tbf  good  though  it  ba  amalli 
For  hoard  bath  bate,  and  ellmhing  ticklencM, 
Press  btOx  snTj,  sod  wmI  is  hlmt  o'sr  Mf       _. 
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Snaor  no  more  thin  tbM  baborfu  iluUI; 
Btda  w>U  thjnir,  ifau  otbar  folk  UDit  r«da, 
And  Tnith  thc«  ilull  dennr  'tii  do  drcda. 
P*in  tbn  Dot  «*cb  enoked  to  redrsn 
Id  tnut  or  bn  that  tnmeth  u  ■  ball ; 
Gnat  nsC  stindatb  in  little  biuiB«a: 
Bawmre  d»  to  >pnrn  igaiiut  *  ullt : 
Strire  not  M  doth  *.  cnoki  xitb  >  will; 
Dmn  thoa  thjKirtbit  denneit  olber'i  daed, 
And  Tmtb  tim  tbii]  dallnr  'tis  no  dred*. 
TbM  the*  ia  aant  racBTa  ig  baaontDauj 
The  wreiUIng  of  ttaii  mrU  ukatb  a  fall; 
Hen  it  DO  boow.  b«ra  is  bnt  wildcmesii; 
Fonb,  pUgrim,  rorth,  Obast  oDtoflbyilall) 
LoiA  ap  on  high,  ud  [hank  thj  God  fur  all; 
Waive  then  tbir  lust,  and  l«t  (hj  gbott  the*  laad, 
And  Trutli  tbee  aball  deliTH  'tis  no  dnde." 

He  ma  iha  first  of  the  "  sorereigiiB  of  intellect "  who  t«iiBatecl 

b  death  the  sotith  trflosept  of  WeBUiiin8t«r  Abbef ,  nnoe  fittingly 

nuncd  Fovte'  Comer.    Caxton,  the  eBrlieat  English  printer,  ere^^ed 

■  nontuDeiit  orer  the  reatiug-place  of  the  firat  English  poet,  to 

"  PmUvt  hU  BMDorj,  Mid  preaarrs  his  atorj.* 

His  aon,  Thomas  Chancer,  held  manj  hononnhle  offices,  and  wm 
liighl;  succeaBful  as  a  diplomatist ;  bis  daughter,  Elizabeth,  became 
a  nun  in  the  Priorj  of  St.  Selen'a,  London ;  bat  of  the  fondling, 
"Utel  lowys,"  we  have  no  history.  It  is  to  be  feared  he  was  too 
yieeocioiu,  and  faded  earlj.  and  that  his  virtue,  worth,  and  sweet- 
new  were  not  long  held  back,  after  his  father's  death,  from  the  dnil 
grare  that  hushes  all, — "  the  fairest  oft  the  fleetest." 

Life's  mutations,  g^f^ti  and  manj  though  tbej  were — stndent, 
lawyer,  courtier,  soldier,  prisoner,  ambassador,  financier,  exile,  the 
friend  of  princes  and  kings,  tbe  companion  of  the  noble,  the  pa^ot, 
and  reformer,  but  above  and  excelling  all,  tbe  poet — came  to  an  end, 
A  fiulelesB  glorj  \b  round  his  memory,  and  hiB  words,  like  the  sonl 
they  issued  from,  are  immortal.  Im^nation,  hnmonr,  satire, 
■sgacious  obserratireness,  the  very  ethereal  essence  of  sociality  and 
Bong,  were  in  him.  The  freshness  of  a  May  morning  is  over  all  his 
worko.     They  are  prolific 

"  Of  nun  proTerba 
Thia  in  this  world  tbcra  growen  grass  or  bsrba." 

^le  lesming  in  them  is  deep,  wide,  and  masterly.  Th^  are 
maint,  umire,  and  (if  ri^tty  read)  musical.  They  are  fiiU  of  the 
Utought-ltfe  of  a  trne  man  and  Eiwlishman,  and  they  are  the  "heirs 
of  the  inTention"  of  the  father  of  the  language  of  "nobleness  and 
dtinlrie  " — the  strongest,  richest,  most  elegant  and  Taloable  of  the 
languages  of  men.  S.  I^. 
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IS   THE   BIBLE   ALONE  A  SUFFICIENT   EULE   OF 
FAITH  P 


t  the  prerions  part  of  tbU  debate,  I  find  that  the 
ai^menta  of  H.  B.  have  not  been  replied  to ;  that  those  of  "  Pope 
Gregory"  have  heen,  to  a  great  eitent,  ably  answered  by  "  Clement," 
irbo  has  likewise  greatly  extended  the  defences  around  this  bul- 
wark of  Protestantiam  ;  and  that  "  Ignatius,"  taking  up  the  cauae 
of  "Gregory,"  endeavours  to  clinch  the  nail  of  the  latter,  without 
giving  a  single  glance  at  the  article  of  H.  B.  It  will  be  my 
endeavour  to  review  a  little  further  the  arguments  of  "  Gregory ; ' 
and,  as  far  as  time  and  space  will  permit,  the  ]>aper  of  "  Ignatins." 
I  fully  agree  with  "  Gregory,"  that  '■  everythine  which  is  believed 
by  either  must  be  ultimately  referred  to  the  authority  upon  whicli 
it  is  believed."  Hence  the  Koman  Catholic  must  refer  to  his 
Church,  and  the  Protestant  to  his  Bible.  Now  the  authority  of 
the  latter  is  as  free  and  open  to  our  opponents  a3  it  is  to  onraelves ; 
it  can  also  he  eonsnlted  at  all  times.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of 
theirs,  since  tbey  cannot  tcU  wAal  conBtit\ites  their  authority, 
nor  leAere  it  is  to  be  fonnd.  All  Homan  Catholies  acknowledge 
the  infallibility  of  their  Cbnreh ;  but  when  questioned  as  to  teiere 
this  infallibility  resides,  whether  in  the  people,  in  the  Pope,  or  in 
councils,  they  are  utterly  diaiinited.  It  is  not  in  the  people, 
because  the  novemment  of  the  Church  is  monarchical ;  the  Jeauita, 
and  almost  dj  the  Italian  Soman  Catholics,  acknowledge  the  Pope 
alone  to  be  infallible ;  while  the  French  Soman  Catholics  generaOy 
deny  it.*  Bat,  as  a  sort  of  compromise,  others  say  that  the  Pope 
and  a  general  council  agreeing  are  together  infallible ;  and  to  get 
out  of  the  difficulty  of  tnere  being  no  general  council  now  at  Home 
(u{reeing  with  the  Pope,  it  is  said  that  though  there  is  no  council  in 
tneir  persons,  yet  there  is  in  their  writings ;  and  the  Pope,  agreeing 
with  these,  is  infallible.     Hence  our  opponents  are  driven  to  the 


necessity  of  appealing  to  the  writings  of  men  to  decide  whether  the 
Pope  be  infalfiole  or  not.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  Pope  without 
a  council,  or  these  writings,  would  be  fallible ;  and  the  council,  or 


the  writings,  without  the  Pope,  would  likewise  be  fallible;  but 
the  moment  the  Pope  and  council  agree,  they  become  infallible ;  nnd 
•  BtlUnmne, "  Da  taatiSnt,"  1.  4,  c  a. 
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Uie  moment  »  Pope  agreeB  with  theaewTitiDgB,i«  becomes  infallible. 
Now,  Biuoe  the  w  ntings  cannot  alter,  it  raust  be  the  Pope  on  whom 
thia  wonderful  change  ia  effected.  So  that  it  ia  the  irritings  of  men 
that  miJce  the  Pope  infallible ;  and  thej  are  reallj  the  true  judge  of 
conbYirendes,  although  the  Bomao  Catholic  doctora  ^neralty 
acknowledge  that  no  writings  can  be  bo.  Coaterus  cbUb  the  Scrip- 
turee,  in  contempt,  "  paper  and  parchnteot."  Hia  words  are  these, 
"  God  would  not  have  hia  Church  now  depend  upon  paper  and 
parchment,  bb  Moses  made  the  carnal  laraelitee.'  *  ourely  the 
writings  of  those  "who  apake  aa  they  were  moved  by  the  floly 
Gboat,"  ooKht  to  claim  the  m'e-eminence  over  all  writinga  coQcem- 
ing  '^e  salvation  of  man.  Hofrever,  until  our  opponentB  show  us 
wSat  constitntee  their  authority,  and  where  it  is  at  all  times  to 
be  found,  mv  conviction  will  remain,  that  the  "Bible  alone  is  a 
Boffieient  Bole  of  Faith." 
Hie  pro^ition,  that  "the  Bible  was    never  intended  to  be 


be  propOBi 
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;nle  of  Faith,"  ia  not  proved  by  the  atatements  of 
"Gregory."  I  denv  the  position  he  atrumet  by  Baying,  "Had 
it  bean  flo,  we  ahonld  have  had  some  record  of  the  fact  in  the  book 
itaelf."  We  well  know  that  quacks  and  impostors  are  bold  in  affirm- 
ing the  infallibility  of  their  noBtroms ;  and  had  auch  a  atatement 
been  made  in  plain,  language,  men  generally  would  have  joatly 
■napected  the  writers  of  qnackery  and  deception.  Bnt,  though  the 
absolute  necessity  of  aucli  a  record  does  not  exist,  yet  there  are 
statements  which  tend  to  ahow  that  the  ins^iired  wntlen  Word 
should  be  the  only  standard  of  appeal  to  deeide  matters  relating 
to  man's  aalvation.  I  need  not  stay  to  enumerate  them,  as  they  are 
biriy  exhibited  in  the  articles  of  H.  B.  and  "Clement."  But 
the  fact  of  our  Bedeemer  always  appealing  to  the  vsritten  Word, 
ud  condemning  the  traditions  of  the  Jews ;  and  that  the  apastlea 
in*ariablT  followed  hia  example,  appealing  to  the  Scriptures  to 
decide  all  dispnted  pointa ;  at  the  first  council  deciding  according 
towhat  waawrtttsn, — "And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets, 
at  it  it  mritten"  Acta  iv.  15 ; — is  enough,  to  unprejudiced  minds,  to 
settle  once  and  for  ever  this  disputed  point.  It  would  have  been 
ireU  for  Christianity  if  all  the  other  councils  had  acted  in  a  similar 
way,  and  decided  according  to  the  vritten  Word  of  God  ! 

Our  firiend  "Gregory"  sayB  that  had  the  apostles  believed  that 
the  Bible  was  to  De  a  sufficient  Bule  of  Faith,  "  they  would 
have  addresaed  e^tlea  containing  such  clear  summaries  of  Christian 
doctrine,  that  no  tckitm  could  patHbly  have  occurred.  That  is  to 
say,  these  epistles  would  have  been  such  infallible  guides  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  salvation  of  mankind,  that  it  would  have 
been  impoBstble  for  men  to  have  erred  couoerning  them.  Ifow, 
aceordiug  to  "Gregory,"  what  these  epistles  teould  have  been, 
the  Cbimih  of  Bome  elaimt  to  be.  Let  us  judge  her,  therefore, 
by  "  Gregory's"  rule.  Has  she  prevented  heresies  and  Bchismsi' 
Whence  arose  the  Arian  heresy  and  schism  F  Did  she  prevent  the 
•  "  Enddridoo,'  c.  I. 
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■ckkm  in  ths  midrt  of  hat  own  bosom  in  the  fonrteentk  <MBtiii7, 
and  whkh  laated  npwuxU  of  one  knndzed  ;«•»,  wiicn  one  Fopa 
let  np  agunst  aaotSer  Pope,  eaeh  one  pceteadma  to  be  Ibe  true  l^ope, 
and  diMuukulling  ell  tbe  eets  of  tbe  otlur ;  um  the  peojda  dividad, 
some  cleftTing  to  one,  end  lonie  to  tlie  other?  Eitber  tba  Bomiek 
Cbntch  u  not  infallible,  or  "  Gtegotj'e"  MBertion  ia  felee.  ead 
proves  nothflts  againet  the  Bible  alone  being  the  Kale  o£  Faith. 

It  ia  aomeWhat  sininilar  that  tlta  pawagea  of  Sariptnre,  brouffkt 
fbrward  bf  BrOmoQ  Catholics  to  siqiport  the  dognlas  rejeeted  l»y 
Protestants  as  noscriptuial,  are  either  irrelevant,  or  thev  peoTe  too 
much  for  them,  l^e  pasaagee  adduoed  hj  "  Qregoij'  have  been 
answered  in  a  general  way  by  "  Clemost :"  but  I  will  eaamine  oaa 
more  partioiilarly,  aa  a  sample  of  the  rest.  "  Gregorj"  i^Merrca, 
"  Matt..ZTiii.  17,  He  does  not  Bay,  '  He  that  will  aot  raad  tke  Scrip- 
ture,' but '  He  that  will  not  hear  tke  Chure/i,  let  him  be  unto  tlwe 
SB  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican.' "  Now  if  the  passage,  of  which 
the  shore  is  oolj  a  bdihII  part,  be  relerant  to  the  subjeet,  it  proves 
that  every  Christian  has  a  right  of  pnvate  jadgment,  and  a  rtgU  to 
be  ieard,  as  well  as  the  Church.  Ti>»  entire  passage  is  this,  "  If 
thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thae,  go  and  tell  hun  of  his  faalt 
between  thee  and  him  o^ne :  if  he  shall  iaar  tiee,  tbou.  hast  gained 
thy  brother.  But  if  he  -will  not  kear  tk»e,  then  take  with  thee  on» 
or  two  more,  that  in  the  month  of  two  or  three  witnsaaea  every 
word  may  be  .established.  And  if  he  shell  neglect  to  heat  Ihem, 
tell  it  nnio  tie  churd  :  but  if  he  aegleet  to  hear  Uie  churoh,  let  him 
be  nuto  thee  ss  an  heathen  nan  and  a  publiean."  The  passage  does 
not  relate  to  matters  of  doctrine,  but  of  discipline ;  and  aa  tha 
Somish  Church  does  not  claim  infsllibiLity  except  in  matters  of 
doctrine,  it  cannot  relate  to  our  present  subjeet.    But,  such  ss  it  is. 


Jieard  in  the  matter. 

The  following  sssertions  of  our  friend  "  Gregory"  i^aim  n  little 
attention.  He  says  of  the  early  Christians,  "  All  tieir  iiuirttetione 
leere  by  leord  qf  mumth."  And  again,  "A  single  fact,  wortk 
hondr^  of  argwnenla,  may  be  mentioned.  The  whole  of  tha 
then  kuotm  world  was  converted  during  the  first  four  hundred 
years  etUire^  mlkottf  tie  Bible."  And  lorther  on,  "  We  have  no 
evidence,  nor  have  we  any  right  to  ossaiDe,  that  any  portion  of  tiio 
Bible  was,  dnring  that  period,  translated  into  anv  language,  to 
faciiitste  the  apreisd  of  Christisiii^."  That  the  aocrve  asseitioBS 
ore  not  snpp(»ted  by  historieol  facts,  I  need  only  refer  to  Ae 
testimonies  oi  the  ancient  Fathers  addnoed  by  E.  B-,  pp- 13, 14.  and 
to  those  of  "  Clement,"  pp.  92,  93.  The  following  quotation  from  » 
modem  author,  on  this  point,  will  be  useftil.  Bpealcing  of  Uke 
primitive  Christians,  he  says,  "  Tits  Bible  was  the  book  which  ther 
prized  above  all  oUier  leaminE,  and  whiuh  they  never  wearied 
in  reading,  or  beoriiig  read ;  phUoaopheis,  sfaMidoniug  the  laiunogs 
and  speculations  of  the  ichools,  ss  only  'darknesB  visible,  gave 
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tlieir  dayK  and  nigbte  to  inqnire  after  the  wiidom  &om  above ; 
men  of  taste  and  literature  found  Homer  and  Tirgil,  DemoatbeDea 
and  Cicero,  jejune,  insipid,  and  uaedifviaK>  i»  compariBon  with  the 
Pulma  of  David,  and  the  Epiatlea  of  Paiu;  and  tbe  whole  society 
of  ChriHtians  laboured  and  delighted  in  exploring  the  mine  of 
Scriptare,  where  thev  found  that  the  deeper  thev  dug,  the  richer 
was  the  ore,  and  the  nigher  the  reward."*  I  shall  leave  the  reader 
to  judge  of  the  veracity  of  the  aetertiong  of  "  Gregorr,"  by  simply 
stating,  in  addition,  the  fact,  that  Origen,  who  was  bom  a.B.  18o, 
publitiLed  the  Jlexapla,  that  is,  the  Bible,  in  tix  different  laogna^ea, 
and  to  which  St.  Jerome  was  probably  iudebted  when  he  revised 
the  many  Latin  Cranalatious,  and  formed  the  original  of  what  is  now 
called  the  VnlgaLe. 

The  puerile  remarks  of  "  Oreffory,"  when  trying  to  show  that 
"  Protestants  do  not  adhere  to  ue  Bible  as  their  only  rale,"  have 
been  well  asnwered  by  "Clement :"  but  to  his  answer  I  would  add 
that  the  Bible,  tIiouf;h  it  is  the  Kole  judge  of  controversies  among 
■tl  Protestants,  and  the  rule  by  which  we  examine  all  that  our 
ministers  say,  yet  it  does  not  profess,  nor  do  wo  profess  for  it,  to 
make  all  men  see  and  think  alike  on  every  Bubjcct  relating  to 
Christianity.  If  true  religion  required  uniformity  of  opinion  on 
everything  connected  with  it,  in  order  to  salvatioo,  how  would  our 
Boman  Catholic  friends  fare  in  the  matter  P  Do  they,  under  the 
"  motherly"  care  of  their  "infallible"  guide,  always  see  and  thinlc 
alike  on  all  subjects  ?  Certainly  not.  The  puisaaot  Emperor, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  could  not  make  his  subjecta  do  so,  though  under 
the  especial  protection  of  the  "  infallible"  church,  any  more  than  he 
could  make  all  the  clocks  he  manufactured  keep  the  same  time.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  sufficient  Bule  of  faith,  because 
ill  men  do  not  think  alike  on  every  subject  taught  therein,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  Bomish  Church  is  not  an  infallible  guide, 
because  all  men  do  not  think  alike  on  everything  she  teaches.  I 
have  proved  this  to  be  the  case  respecting  the  mndamental  doc- 
trine now  under  debate ;  but  ia  it  not  true  that,  in  all  controversies 
between  men  and  men,  the  party  who  will  not  submit  to  any  judg- 
ment but  hia  own,  ia  generally  suspected  to  be  wron^;  while  he, 
who  ia  willing  to  refer  to  a  third  indifferent  party,  is  generally 
presumed  to  have  the  beet  cause  P  Now,  the  Eomish  Church  will 
not  submit  to  any  judgment  but  her  own.  She  most  determine 
whether  she  be  a  true  church  or  not;  whether  she  be  pure  or 
forrupt ;  or  whether  she  be  infallible  or  not.  But  Frotealants  do 
not  make  themselves  and  their  charch  the  only  judge ;  but  they 
wilbngly  submit  to  be  judged  by  the  Soripturea,  m  the  same  way  as 
the  apostles  submitted  to  be  tried  nhen  at  Berea,  and  for  which 
they  commended  the  Bereans.  What  I  have  just  advanced  will 
show  that  the  remarks  of  "  Qregory"  respecting  Protestants  not 
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mAhmug  to  the  Bible  u  tLeir  oolj  role,  will  t<Ql  witli  «qiuJ  weight 
aguiut  bia  own  cbnrch ;  and  tJuU  tbe  Proteetonta  u«  preBumed  to 
h&re  the  beat  cknie.  beosnee  thej  vnbniit  to  be  judged  bj  the 
Scripture*,  while  the  BonuBh  Church  declineB  aH  judgment  bat  her 
own,  which  is  agaigst  tlie  oommon  seme  of  aU  men. 

I  shall  now  briefly  oonsider  the  paper  of  "  Ignatina."  He  says : 
"  It  wa«  proved  in  Uie  first  negative  article  th&t  Prot«staate  do  ncA 
use  the  tacred  Tolmne  u  their  ezclnsive  Bule  of  Faith."  If,  like 
"Gregory,"  ho  beLeroi  that  Prote«tante  nullify  their  rate,  becauM 
men  do  sot  think  alike  on  eTerything  taught  therein,  he  XMjr 
oonrider  the  above  charge  against  us  proved ;  but,  at  the  BUnft 
tim^,  he  muit  admit,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  BomiA 
chnrch  cannot  be  infallible  for  the  Bclfsame  reasons  i  but  if  he 
maintains  that  a  difierence  of  opinion  on  some  sabjecta  u  consistent 
witlitheinfallibility  of  his  church, — and  this  he  mnst  do,  to  maintain 
iis  gronnd— then  the  charge  of  "Gregory"  *o#  KOT  hecAj, 
because  a  difference  of  opinion  on  some  eobjects  in 

Suite  consistent  with  iU  sufGciency  as  our  "only  Kule  of  Faith." 
Int  we  hold  that  we  do  use  ijie  sacred  Tolume  as  onr  tiditme 
rale.  Tiu3  is,  in  fact,  the  honour  of  our  religion,  that  we  are 
allowed  to  examine  lil  that  onr  ministers  teach  by  that  rule ;  while 
the  cause  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  u  tvch  at  tUuvi  not  abide 
tJte  trial.  I  have  thus  swept  away  the  foundation  of  "  Ignatius," 
OD  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  show  tiiat  oar  "  Kale  of  faith  is 
quite  impracticable." 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  mnst  try  to  escape  ttaat  a  dUemma 
in  which  we  are  apparently  placed  by  "Gregory  and  "Ignatius." 
On  paec  16,  "  Gii^ory"  says  that  had  the  BiWe  beta  intended  as 
the  only  Bute  of  Faith,  "we  should  have  had  some  record  qf  the 
J^t  t«  tkt  book  itielf."  On  page  101,  Ignatius  says,  "  No  proof  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  New  T^ament  can  be  drawn  from  the  Old  ; 
and  no  proof  can  be  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  nnee  it  cannot 
moe  mtneu  to  ittelf."  BotJt  these  statements  cannot  be  true. 
Yet,  on  psge  104,  "  Ignatius"  ssys,  "  They  say  that  the  Bible 
.  alom  is  a  sufficient  Bule  of  Faith.  Thev  know,  therefore,  what 
books  a»  inspired,  either  from  the  Bible  alone,  or  from  SMue  other 
tmnriuf  authority.  K  from  the  Bible  alone,  where  is  the  list  of 
inspirea  books  given  in  the  Bible  i'  If  from  some  other  antboritj, 
do  they  not  deny  that  the  Bible  only  is  a  suffioient  Bule  of  Faith  P 
Let  FrotestantA,  if  they  can,  escape  from  this  dilemma."  From 
this  it  will  appear  that  "Ignatins"  not  only  contradicts  his  friend 
"Gregory,"  nut  htinself  too.  and  that  he  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand vhat  constitntes  a  "  Bule  of  Faith ;"  for  he  insinnBtes  that  if 
wo  derive  onr  list  of  canonical  and  inspired  books  from  any  other 
■onrce  t^n  the  Bible  itself,  we  "  deny  that  the  Bible  only  is  a 
sufficient  Bule  of  Faith ;"  and  that  if  the  Bible  eontained  a  list  of 
its  own  inspired  books,  it  would  prove  nothing,  because  "  it  cannot 

S'  t  witness  to  itself."    Let  "  Ignatius,"  if  he  can,  escape  from  die 
emma  o^inconsisteacy. 
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Again,  "  Ignathu"  ekji  tlist  "  nothiBs  Imt  s  IMttim  ftnthorityi 
nme  rerelation  or  oommunicatioi)  from  God,  would  be  BnSeient  to 
namitee  tbii  Divine  &rt  of  the  iiMpintion  of  tLe  Bible.  Hit  a 
JM  not  eoffHtxabU  by  kuman  r^aton,  which  eonld  onlj  be  known  to 
God  in  the  6nt  instance,  uvd  to  muk  only  in  case  Qod  shonld  have 
corannmicated  it  to  him,  either  directly,  or  through  an  infallible 
ehorch."  Of  course  tiie  Boouah  Chorch  elainis  this  infallibilitj  i 
ind,  consequeatly,  she  must  hate  received  thi*  rcTelation  from  <3od, 
She  ia,  therefore,  able  to  detenoine  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scrip. 
tairea  ;  conaeqnentlj  the  is  "  deeply  guilty  of  ancharitablenms,  or 
enry,  or  craelty  to  souls,  that  she  doth  not  put  forth  h  clear  and 
iitfalUble  comment  upon  Uie  whole  of  the  Scripture,  but  Btill  snfien 
the  whole  world  to  live  in  contention  about  the  true  meaning  of 
huudreda  of  texta  of  Scripture."  But  I  must  here  aak  "  Ignadna" 
wten  the  Church  of  Bome  receired  this  revelation  P  and  tei«re  a 
raoord  of  thi«  fact  is  to  be  found  P  I  and  that  the  Popes  Sixtus  T. 
and  Clement  VIII,  apeak  rather  difier«ntly  from  "Ignatius." 
They  appear  to  have  ado^d  precisely  similar  means  as  other  men 
do  to  nacertain  what  ia  Scripture,  and  its  true  meaning.  Pope 
Siztua  T.  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  that 
he  "  picked  out  of  the  cardinals,  and  almost  out  of  all  nations,  a 
college  of  learned  men,  who  advised  him  in  the  work,"  "They," 
says  be,  "consulted,  and  I  chose  that  which  was  best."  He  adds, 
sbo,  these  remarkable  words:  " II  u  mott  gutdent  that  tier«  it 
M  titrcr  nor  tfronger  arfumenl  than  the  cotwaring  of  ancimt  and 
approved  txpiet."  This  translation  he  pat  forth  "to  be  followed, 
wmiout  adding,  or  diminishing,  or  altering,  under  pain  of  eieom- 
mnnication."  But  about  two  years  aft«r,  ap  came  Clement  VIII., 
who  put  forth  another  edition  and  translation  of  the  Bible,  dif- 
fering from  and  contrary  to  thatof  Siitus  V..  in  about  two  thousand 
places-  And,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  preface  to  the  last 
edition  of  Clement  contains  the  following  words; — "Beceiye, 
Christian  reader,  this  old  and  vulgar  edition  of  Scripture,  corrected 
with  all  possible  diligence,  which,  though  in  respect  of  hnmui 
weakness,  it  be  bard  to  affirm  that  it  is  every  way  complete,  yet  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  but  it  is  more  pure  and  corrected  than  all  that 
htih  gone  before  it."  I  (Link  this  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
bow  great  an  error  it  is  to  pretend  that  the  Pc^e  is  an  infallible 
interpreter  of  Scripture.  Here  we  have  exhibited  one  of  these 
infallibles  oontradicting  and  upsetting  another  infallible;  and 
instead  of  Divine  infallibility  being  claimed  by  Uie  Pope,  we  have 
a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  imbecility.  Ue  cannot  presume  to 
affirm  hia  work  to  be  perfect,  which  it  must  have  been,  had  he  been 
mfallibly  guided  in  it  Dy  "some  revelation  or  communication  from 
God,"  which  "Ignatius"  says  is  neeeBsary  "to  guarantee  this 
Divine  fact."  Since,  then,  these  Fojies,  being  translators  and 
editors  of  the  "Word  of  Giod,  do  not  claim  "infaDible"  guidance  in 
doing  their  work,  it  most  follow  that  either  the  Boman  CathoUo 
CbunA  caimot  be  oertftin  of  posaeesing  the  Bible,  or  that  a  "  rere- 
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I&tion  or  eommimicatjon  from  God"  ia  not  neceuuy  "  to  gaarant«e 
this  DiTine  fact  of  tlie  "  inipirBtion  of  the  Bible."  I  iiuH  now 
le&ve  "  iKDBtiua"  and  his  frieadB  to  choose  which  altematiTe  tbc^' 
pleue.  X  regret  that  my  time  and  space  are  exhausted,  or  I  would 
examine  other  points  touched  upon  in  the  article  of  "  Ignatius." 
Thbofhtlact. 
hboatitb  abticlb.— iii. 

It  has  heen  already  advanced  in  this  debate  that  the  Creator 
has  given  to  man  a  rule  both  of  faith  and  practice.  I  go  a  step 
farther,  and  assert  that  the  Divine  Bule  of  Faith  must  necessarily 
be  both  clear  and  irifallible.  A  guide,  which  ia  not  clear,  cannot  be 
safe ;  and  if  not  infallible  in  its  results,  most  be  attended  with 
danger. 

In  considering  whether  the  Protestant  Bale  of  Faith  (i.e., 
private  interpretation  of  the  Bible]  posgesapg  these  character!,  I 
shall  not  mppose  any  disputes  to  exist  aa  to  the  fact  of  the  Bible 
being  the  inspired  Word  of  God.  Disputes  as  to  the  number  of 
canonical  hooka  will  be  alike  disregarded. 

Does  the  Bible  require  an  interpreter?  If  ho,  it  is  not  eUar. 
If  not,  there  is  but  one  method  of  treating  it,  which  is — to  attaiji 
no  other  meaning  to  any  passage  but  that  which  is  conveyed 
by  the  literal  expreasion  of  its  words.  If  the  Bible  is  intended 
to  bo  a  sufficient  Kule  of  Faith,  the  latter  mode  is  surely  the  most 
reasonable,  Bat  it  is  needless  for  me  to  quote  a  single  passage,  in 
order  to  prove  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be  understood  altogether 
literally,  because  no  one  haa  ever  ventured  to  adopt  this  view.  It 
inaat,  then,  be  acknowledged  it  needs  an  interpreter;  and  the 
question  arises.  Who  or  what  this  interpreter  is  to  be  P  None  can  bo 
relied  on,  save  the  aame  Holy  Spirit  who  dictated  the  writing ; 
hence  it  ia  only  an  iafallible  guide  to  those  who  are  taught  tne 
meaning  of  its  passiages  b^  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Bible  alone,  then,  is  not  a  sufficient  Rule  of  Faith,  because, 
in  addition  to  it,  we  must  have  an  infallible  interpreter,  vie. — the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  is  beyond  dispute;  and  therefore  if  a  person, 
after  reading  any  part  of  Holy  Scripture,  feels  convinced  he  has 
interpreted  rightly  what  he  naa  read,  this  conviction  most  bo 
accompanied  with  the  belief  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  directed  his 
interpretation.  But  if  any  tingle  individual  were  thus  guided,  liia 
interpretation  would  be  iafaUtble,  because  it  would  be  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If,  on  the  otiicr  hand,  the  Almighty 
haa  left  His  written  word  to  be  interpreted  by  each  one  for  him- 
self, the  words  of  our  Lord  to  his  apoatlea,  "But  when  He,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  is  come.  He  will  teach  you  all  truth"  (John  xvi. 
13),  would  have  been  unnecessary. 

Now  we  know  that  the  inapiration  of  the  Prophets  was  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Supposing,  therefore,  His  work  was  to  bo 
only  what  it  had  hitherto  been,  bow  could  our  Lord  have  described 
Him  as  one  who  was  to  come  P    Dare  any  of  us  neglect  to  obey 
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the  oommsod  of  God  under  the  Mouio  dispenaation,  to  keep  the 
tevejitk  d&y  h(^,  if  we  did  not  belieTe  the  command  abrogated  bj' 
meanB  of  the  Holy  GhoBt,  although  not  fonnd  in  the  leritlm  word  P 
If  the  AlmightT  nu  made  no  rerelatioQ  of  Hia  will  to  man,  except 
by  means  of  the  toritten  word,  then  this  command  ia  set  aaiae 
merely  by  Axmon  authority. 

Bat  there  are  those  who  say  that  a]]  which  ia  atMolntetyneceaaarT 
to  believe  ia  clear  enough  to  the  human  underatanding ;  all  whioa 
they  couaider  neceaaary  for  aalvation  being  Uie  dootnne  of  Om 
atonement.  St.  Fet«r  declarea  that  in  St.  Paul's  epistlea  "  are 
certain  tbinga  hard  to  be  understood,  which  tlie  niueamed  apd 
Unitable  wrest,  as  thev  do  also  the  other  Scriptorea,  to  their  own 
deatraction :"  from  which  it  is  quite  clear  that  aomething  beaides  ft 
simple  faith  in  the  atonement  is  included  in  the  doctrines  of  Chrii- 
tianit^  ;  and  that  unlearned  persons,  by  putting  their  own  con- 
atmctions  upon  some  passages,  may  be  the  means  of  their  own. 
destmction.  This  alone  should  make  Froteetanta  pause  in  their 
lieidlong  coorse  of  interpreting  Scripture  so  as  to  support  a  precon- 
ceiTcd  opinion,  or  to  evade  tuat  sense  which  the  Catholic  Cbnroh, 
in  all  ases,  has  attached  to  it. 

But  now  can  it  be  aaid  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  ia  clear  F 
Eren  upon  this  point  the  greatest  contention  is  raised ;  for  one  will 
■rgne  that  our  Saviour  died  for  all,  while  another  will  aay  He 
died  for  thJ  elect  oulv.  Both  can  appeal  to  the  Bible  in  support  of 
dioir  assertions,  and  both  are  of  themselTes  equally  fallible  in  their 
interpretation.  If  we  do  not  believe  in  the  ciiatonce  of  a  living, 
inikliible  authority,  we  have  no  right  to  condemn  the  human  judg- 
ment of  either.  But  the  Spirit  of  Tmth,  who  inspired  the  writers 
ol  Holy  Scripture,  is  iinchangeable ;  and,  therefore,  one  only  of 
these  construotiona  can  be  correct.  Surely  it  most  be  on  account 
of  such  differencee  as  these  that  so  manr  are,  unhappily,  c<aitent  to 
take  no  notice  whalever  of  msn^  of  tne  Divine  commands,  aa  i£ 
they  were  not  absolutely  imperative.  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  ahalt  be  saved,"  is  not  a  whit  more  plain  and 
distinct  than  "  Except  yon  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
drink  bis  blood,  you  ihall  not  have  life  in  you.  He  that  eateth  nir 
flesh,  and  drinlceth  my  blood,  hath  everlasting  life:  and  I  wiU 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  (John  vi.  64,  55.)  Here  are  words 
which  my  opponents  will  readily  tell  me  require  interpretation; 
but  then  they  expect  me  to  take  the  interpretation  which  tbey  are 

Kaaed  to  put  upon  them.  They,  like  myself,  are  but  fallible, 
e  written  Wonl  of  God  assures  me  there  is  a  way,  and  even 
"fools  shall  not  err  therein"  (Isa.  xixv.  8);  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  ia  written,  "  There  it  a  way  which  seemeth  juat  te  a 
man ;  but  the  end  thereof  leads  to  death,"  (Prov.  xiv.  12.)  I  aak 
—Can  fools  be  aecured  &om  error  by  intet^reling  Scripture  for 
themselves  P 

That  the  will  of  God  is  capable  of  being  preaerved  by  ttaditioii, 
ii  evident  from  the  &ct  tiuX  the  Almighty  was  pleaeea  to  have  it 
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BMniftated  in  thk  w»j  darug  the  pctariareliAl  diapenwtian,  witluMit 
TMcrtmg  to  other  meun,  u  the  Holj  Scriptum  themedvM 
te^iij.  Tbit  cautot  b«  denied,  without  aMertiDK  that  a  part  ot  the 
wntten  word  was  destro^r^d  i°  the  fint  agei  of  the  world.  It  ia 
senwally  admitted  that  the  book  of  Job  was  writteii  centuriM 
before  Moaes  wrote  the  Pent«teuch.  Thia  book,  then,  wuthe  fiiA 
iastuKte  in  whieh  God  wade  hit  raveUtioi)  whatevw  by  taeaiiB  of 
writing.  7et  Job  ia  there  daacribed  aa  being  poiMued  of  ft  clear 
knowledge,  not  ooly  of  virtue,  but  even  of  tike  reoarreeiion.  Was 
not  tiie  means,  by  which  such  important  truths  were  preMired.  of 
Divine  oriAiD  F  Moat  certAinl j ;  foe  we  read  in  Holy  Scriptnra 
itaelf  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Almighty  Wai  Himaelf  pteaaed 
to  daulaiw  that  br  the  aid  of  Divtue  tradition  alone  Hia  will  ahonld 
be  preserved.  In  speaking  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  He  ■•;■, 
*•  For  I  know  that  he  will  oomniaad  sia  children,  and  hn  houaehold 
after  him,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  judgment  and 
joatiee :  tliat  for  Abraham's  aake  the  Lord  may  bring  to  effect  all 
the  things  he  hath  spoken  unto  him."  [Gen.  iviii.  19.)  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  this ;  the  children  of  Abraham  wou}d  "  & 
judgment  and  justice,  and  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord," — not  br 
following  the  inatructuHi  of  the  written  word,  for  it  had  not  ploMW 
Him  at  that  time  to  make  any  revelation  %  that  means— but  bf 
following  the  uHUritUn  word  revealed  to  Abraham. 

Mosea  waa  afterwarda  oommissioned  to  write  the  lair,  wltera  it 
ia  said,  "  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  that  I  speak  unto  yon ; 
neither  shall  you  take  away  from  it."  (Dent.  iv.  2.)  But  thia 
applies  to  the  lav  only,  not  to  Jiiilk :  for  all  that  waa  promised  to 
the  Jew*  for  Uieir  obedience  eonaisted  of  temporal  blessings,  and 
the  puniohments  with  which  they  were  threatened  were  of  a  lik» 
temporal  nature.  It  may  easily  be  argued,  from  the  Uoaaic  law, 
that  there  is  no  future  state,  for  it  ia  nowhere  explicitly  mentioned 
trheir  greatest  rewards  would  seem  to  be  in  their  days  "  being  i^*^ 
in  the  landi"  and  their  greatest  punishment  in  bwig  "cut  OB 
from  Iirael."  UnqoeBtionablf  the  Jews,  in  oar  Saviour's  time, 
believed  in  tlie  resurrection,  as  we  may  galiier  from  his  condeik- 
nation  of  the  Sadducees,  who  rejected  tradition-  But  thia  know- 
ledge was  not  derived  from  Scripture,  hut  from  the  "nnwrittea 
tradition"  of  which  "  Clement,"  in  his  article,  speaks  so  dispara> 
nngW.  During  the  Babvlooieh  captivity,  the  Jews  lout  the  use  of 
the  Hebrew  language.  When  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  thef 
epoke  Syriac,  and  were  in  eonaequence.  Sen  the  Bpaee  of  fourteen 
generations,  without  th«  Holy  Scripturee  in  a  tongue  which  th* 
multitude  could  underatand.  TlJa  is  proved  by  the  evidence  ot 
Protestants  themselves.*  If  ite  Protestant  theory  were  trae,  tha 
bulk  of  the  people  mDat  all  this  time  have  been  witliout  a  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  trul^. 

"Clement"  (who  certainly  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  the 

■  BsrsnXl'i  EHUta  of  Uw  Bibls. 
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•£t«^a  raqoMt,  that  writeri  ilionld  oonfine  themaelvea  to  about 
MX  p*^m)  qootei  Soriptore  at  random  to  prore  the  trutb  of  liu 
uiertiont,  and  appears  quite  to  lose  sight  of  tlie  fact,  that  the  Old 
and  l^ew  Teatamenta  ise  teparafe  collectioiu  of  books,  and  that 
when  one  it  referred  to  it  doefl  not  oeceasarily  include  the  other. 
llirDughoQt  his  article  Old  TsBtamont  texte  are  veiy  namerons ; 
indeed,  oat  of  aboat  thirty  texts  which  he  adduces  in  the  fimt  fiTa 
pagea  of  hie  article,  do  leBs  than  Uiirteen  are  drawn  from  that 
portion  of  the  SoriptQreB ;  aad  out  of  the  entire  nnmber,  onlf  one 
hu  the  alightert  reterenoe  to  ^le  New  Testamrat.  As  a  Bpecuiwn, 
howsTer,  of  "  Clement's"  system  of  text  quoting,  I  will  take  the 
following : — "  By  the  prophet  laaiah  we  are  exhorted  to  '  seek  out 
of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read,'  &e..  Isa.  xxxir.  16."— (p.  89.) 
Now,  to  what,  reader,  think  you  this  refers  P  Doubtless  to  boom 
peracNis  who  had  neglected  the  Soripturaa,  or  who  had  deputed 
from  the  dootriaes  there  laid  down.  Or,  perhaps,  some  one  who 
had  B«t  up  tradition  in  its  plaoe.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  bead- 
ing of  ike  ohapter  are,  "  The  judgments  wherewith  God  arengeth 
HiB  Chnrch  ;  the  desolation  of  her  enemies ;  the  oertainty  of  the 
mopbecy."  The  verse  be  quotes  and  the  preceding  one  are, 
**  Toere  shall  the  great  owl  make  her  nest,  and  lay,  and  hatch,  and 
gather  under  her  shadow :  there  shall  the  Ttiltures  also  be  gathered, 
wery  one  with  her  mate.  Seek  ye  out  of  the  hook  of  uie  Lord, 
and  read  i  no  ooe  of  these  shall  fail,  none  sball  want  her  mate :  for 
my  mouth  ithathoommaoded,  and  bis  spirit  it  hath  gathered  them." 

"  Clement's  "  next  mia-qnotation  is  a  text  very  frequently  applied 
by  Protestants  to  those  wno  do  not  happen  to  aeree  with  them : — 
"To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony ;  if  thej;  spea£  not  according  to 
this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them,"  Isa.  viii.  20. 
T^,  of  ooBTse,  refers  to  those  who  do  not  make  the  Bible  the  only 
KoleofFtuth:  isitnotso,  "Clfmenff  It  shows  how  the  Papists 
err  when  they  declare  that  "this  word"  {which  Protestants,  of 
»>axte,  understand  to  be  the  Bible)  does  not  contain  all  that  God 
ha*  revealed  to  His  Chunih,  or  that  His  Son  Uught.  Now,  if 
ProtMtanta  would  not  take  anti-Catholic  arguments  for  grantol, 
hot  jast  examine  them  for  themaelves,  they  would  at  once  diacover 
how  the^  are  imposed  upon  by  those  who  pretend  to  quote  the  true 
•enae  of  Scripture,  while  they  garble  or  pervert  it. 

The  text  above  mentioned  is  simply  this : — "  And  when  they 
•hall  say  onto  you.  Seek  unto  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and 
onto  wiaards  that  peep,  and  that  mutter :  should  not  a  people  seek 
unto  their  God  P  for  the  living  to  the  dead  F  To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony ;  if  they  apeak  not  according  to  thia  word,  it  ia  because 
there  is  no  light  in  them,"  Isa.  viii.  19,  20.  According  to  the  head- 
ing of  the  cMpter,  it  refers  to  "great  affliction  to  idolaters."  and 
the  previous  worfs  are  warnings  to  the  Jews  for  their  disobedience 
and  idolatiT.  If  it  is  possible  fM  "  Clement "  to  be  mistaken,  I 
think  he  wDl  in  these  oases  admit,  either  that  he  has  been  so,  or 
haa  endeaTOHied  to  mialead  his  reoden^    la  any  ease,  sooh  eare- 
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lessness,  or  sometiiiDg  worse,  alioald  render  him  less  j>ositive  for 
tbe  future,  uid  more  williDg  to  grant  thsit  others  besides  liimself 
mav  he  right  after  all. 

The  rest  of  the  t«its  cited  hy  "  ClemeDt "  hare  reference  to  th« 
old  Ian-,  and  its  sufficiency  as  such  for  the  Jew:  such,  for  instance, 
as  that  which  he  quotes  from  Deaterouonjy,  in  which  the  Jews  are 
commanded  to  teach  it  diligently  to  their  children,  and  writ«  it 
upon  their  gates — and  so  lorth.  But  when  David  declares  him 
blessed  "whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord"  (Pea.  i,  2),  I 
should  hardly  imagine  any  one  could  suppose  David  referred  to  one 
who  loved  tne  "  books  "  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  rather  practised 
the  doctrines  they  contuned.  I  cannot  see,  either,  why  the  fact  of 
extolling  the  written  Word  of  God  is  to  he  considered  as  a  decla- 
rtttiou  of  its  all-snfficieucr, 

It  must  be  seen  clearly,  after  an  esamtnation  of  the  passages 
quoted  by  "  Clement,"  that  he  has  totally  failed  in  his  endeavour 
to  prove  the  Old  Testament  a  sufficient  Kule  of  Faith.  It  remuns 
to  show  that  neither  "Clement"  nor  H.  £.  have  been  more  sue- 
oessfnl  with  their  texts  from  the  New  Testament. 

The  first  he  quotes  are  the  following: — "All  scripture  is  Riven  l^ 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  in  ri^hteousneas :  that  the  man  of  God  ma^ 
be  perfect,  tiiroughlv  fijmiahed  unto  all  good  works,"  3  Tim.  iii, 
16, 17,  "  From  a  child  thou  haat  known  the  holy  scriptures,  which 
are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  2  Tim.  iii.  16. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  theee  words, — 

1 .  That  Timothy  knew  the  Scriptures  of  which  St.  Paul  is  speak- 
ing "  from  a  child, ' 

2.  That  these  same  Scriptures,  which  Timothy  had  known  from 
a  child,  were  "  able  to  make "  bun  "  wise  unto  salvatjon.  tbrongh 
&ith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

3.  That  all  Scripture  (or  rewy 'inspired  writing,  as  the  Vulgate 
and  some  of  the  Ctreek  manuscripts  read  it)  is  proJitabU  (not  suffi- 
cient) "for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  instruction  in  righteousness." 
Now,  what  Scriptures  bad  Timothy  known  from  a  child  P  Of 
course,  the  Old  Testament  only.  This,  St.  Paul  informs  Timothy, 
is  able  to  make  him  "  wise  unto  salvation."  H.  B.  says,  "  fearless 
of  contradiction,  that  that  rule  which  maketh  a  man  wise  onto 
salvation  is  and  must  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  rule ;  but  the  holy 
Scriptures,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  inspired  apostle,  are 
able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation ;  they,  therefore,  must  be  alone  a 
sufficient  Bule  of  Faith." 

It  would  follow  from  this  argument  that  the  Old  Testament  con- 
tains a  complete  code  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morals,  which  is 
absurd ;  the  first  premise,  therefore,  of  H.  P.'s  syllogism  is  faulty ; 
making  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
being  a  sufficient  Sule  of  Faith,  are  not  synonvmou*  terms.  With 
regard  to  what  followa,  it  mere^  aaserta  that  Scripture  i«  proJitabU 
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for  oeitain  pnrposes  there  mentioDed.  Profitable  is  the  eiaot  word 
which  the  Catholio  theorr  requires.  Had  St.  Paul  been  s  Pro- 
teatant,  he  would  have  said  mfficient.  H.  B.,  to  support  At*  theory, 
Bods  himself  compelled  to  gnhstitnte  the  word  "snflScient"  for 
"profitftble  in  hia  ai^omeiit  [page  11,  line  26}.  He  also  dwells 
TtTf  much  upon  the  circumstance  that  oar  Lord  appealed  to  the 
written  Word  is  all  quettioDs  of  dispute.  I  answer,  these  appeals 
were  made,  not  because  an;-  word  proceeding  ont  of  His  mouth 
was  less  infallible,  but  because,  by  so  doing.  His  enemies  were  con- 
demned by  their  own  profession.  They  would  not  believe  Him  to 
bo  de  promised  Messiah,  therefore  He  appealed  to  authorities 
which  they  professed  to  rererence,  and  wbioa  in  reality  confirmed 
the  tralh  of  His  statements.  The  following,  which  H.  B.  quote* 
as  a  proof  that  our  blessed  Lord  "accepted  the  Bible  as  a  sufficient 
Bale  as  it  regarded  himself,"  is  an  illustration  of  this : — "  Search 
the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  thinkye  have  eternal  life,  and  they 
an  they  which  testily  of  me."  This  text  may  be  translated, 
"  Ye  search  the  Soriptures,"  what  can  my  opponents  make  out 
ct  it  thenP  If  it  be,  according  to  the  common  rendering,  a  com- 
mand, it  was  spoken  before  a  word  of  the  New  Testament  was 
written,  and  was  addressed  to  the  Jnpi,  bidding  them  examine  the 
taw,  the  prophets,  and  the  pBatms,  which  speak  of  Christ.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Old  Testament,  duly  searched,  would  lead  a  Jew  to 
recognize  Jeaua  Christ  as  the  Meisiah.  This  is  all  that  need  be 
signified  by  the  text.  But  if  it  does  imply  more,  and  is  meant  as  a 
precept  to  Christians,  what  thcnP  Would  an  injunction  to  search 
the  Crospels  imply  that  we  -vrere  not  to  search  the  Epistles  f  As- 
suredly not.  And  neither  does  the  dnty  of  reading  the  Bible 
interfere  with  the  other  duty  of  hearing  the  Church.  I,  too,  would 
say  to  a  Protestant  the  same  words,  "  Search  the  Scriptures."  for 
diey  testify  of  the  Church  and  her  Divine  Head,  and  which,  if  you 
reject  Tonrprejndices,  "the  traditions  of  men,"  will  lead  you  mto 
its  fold-  We  are  neit  told,  that  the  Bereans  were  like  good  Pro- 
testant*, that  they  brought  everything  that  St.  Paul  said  to  the 
test  of  the  written  Word!  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  they  had  done 
this,  ther  never  would  have  become  Christians,  for  they  had  only 
Uis  Old  Testament  to  refer  to.  Could  they  find  all  the  doctrinea 
St.  Paul  taught  in  thatP  Why.  then,  was  St.  Paul  sent  to  themi* 
The  merit  of  the  Bereans  consisted  in  their  receiving  the  Woiti  (that 
is,  Christianity,  which  St.  Paul  preached  to  them)  gladtv ;  and  the 
text  merely  beara  witness  to  the  piety  of  the  Bereans,  who,  in  their 
anziouB  erpectation  of  the  Messiah,  were  dibgent  in  the  study  of 
Uie  prophecies  concerning  Him  (Acts  ivii.  3). 

One  would  auppose,  from  the  argument  of  "  Clement,"  when  be 
quotes  Kev.  nii.  18, 19,  that  St.  John  had  before  him  a  complete 
vtrfmne  of  the  inspired  Word.  But  there  is  erery  probabili%  he 
never  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament.  It  does  not 
fUlow,  because  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  placed  last,  that  it  was 
wriltMi  laat  i  indeed,  there  is  aufflcieDt  ericUnce  to  prove  that  St. 
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John  -wToto  the  Gospel  whiok  btmn  Iub  name  at  a  rabMqBent 
perioHL  Thiu  the  "  ftwiVil  thre^xninff  "  in  Uub  omo  kppliei  to  tiM 
Book  of  EereUtion  onlf ;  for  St.   John  kinMlf  ecMcloiled  ttw 


written  W<nxl,  declaring  that  all  the  btmkt  in  the  worid  conld  not 
eontain  all  ttte  thin^  which  Jeaua  did.  Ifaaf  of  the  ttun^  wlwli 
Jesiu  oommanded.  naj,  all  which  are  eMentttl,  and  wbleb  w«N 
delirered  danDf^His  sojourn  open  sarth,  betwMoi  His  icMTMetios 
and  ascension,  ahhoagh  not  written  in  letten  of  ink,  have  cobm  di>wm 
to  ua  throoKh  Divine  tradititw.  "  Yon  wre  onr  ^istle,  wnttea  in  cnr 
keuta,  which  i«  known  and  read  bjr  all  men.  B^tg  inaaiiMted 
that  joa  are  the  epiatle  of  Ohiist,  miuiatered  by  W,  and  written 
not  with  ink,  bat  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Uving  Ood  ;  not  in  tablM 
of  Btone,  bat  in  the  flesh;  table*  of  the  baart,"  3  C(».  iiL  %  3. 

I  now  come  to  the  wtraota  from  the  Fatkaia.  TboM  veaden  of 
Uie  JSriluk  ConfroverriaiUt  who  have  not  ^ven  mneh  attention  ta 
tite  eoDtrovers7  between  Catholioi  and  ProtoeUnta  have,  doubtlMB, 
been  greatl;  surprised  to  see  testimoiues  in  favoor  of  FroteatantioH 
drawn  &om  a  aonrce  which  the;  have  always  regafded  as  thft 
stronghold  of  "  Popeiy."  They  will  ask  themeelvea.  Have  we  not 
••en  Catholic  controvmial  works  oonpilad  whoUy  out  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  F  Has  not  the  Hon.  and  Ber.  'Stptiat 
Noel  written  a  work  to  prove  Uiat  the  earl;  Fatbaia  wne  all  rank 
Papists?*  When  a  man  b^ins  to  study  the  Fathers,  do  not 
peo[ile  eaj,  "  Be  is  <mi  the  road  to  Borne "  ?  What  was  the 
origin  of  the  Tractariau  morementP  What  has  been  the  story 
which  the  newspapers  have  bAi  ns  about  mo«t  of  the  foar 
hondred  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Euglaod  who  have  beoomtt 
Catholics  since  the  secession  of  Dr.  NewmanF  Simply  this,  Qi»t 
at  Oxford  they  took  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  asd  profMsed  to 
have  discovered  that  their  teaching — t^  teaehioK  <^  those  Chris- 
tian authors  who  lived  nearest  to  the  time  of  uie  apoetlea — wia 
identical  with  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  preaeat 
day.  Any  extracts,  therefore,  in  favour  of  Protestantism  firam 
nch  a  sonrce  will  be  regarded  with  a  primd  foot  siupicion ;  ^oer 
miul  be  garbled,  or  wrested  from  the  context.  And  sudk,  indeed, 
is  the  fact.  The  language  of  the  Fathers  which  has  been  addneed 
in  favour  of  the  fulness  of  Scriptnre,  is  in  eveir  case  reatricted  by 
tbe  context  to  certain  special  totucs  which  l£ey  are  dismanng. 
An  example  or  two  of  this  will  snffioe,  spaee  not  permitting  me  to 
enlarge  much  upon  this  subject. 

The  hackneyed  quotation  from  .TertuUian's  treatise  against  Her* 
mogenes,  which  B.  B.  gives  us  at  page  14,  and  "  Clement "  at  pa^ 
93,  IS  Dothiug  more  than  that  which  Z  have  dewribed  above.  He  ia 
denTendiug  the  Mosaic  account  of  tlie  ereatien  agunst  HenM^eaca, 
who  maintained  that  the  world  was  formed  ont  M  some  pre-exutont 
matter.    Tertullian  showa  that  in  relatii^  the  creation,  &e  Baorad 
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text  alwaji  fitllj  infornu  lu  wken  anytking  wh  made  ovt  i^  nor 

prerioiu  matter.    He  inftaiicw  the  prodoctjon  ot  (ti6  EIOcd  beco 

D  the  earth,  tlie   creeping  creature   and  fowl  from  Uie  wt 


•lul  lo  forth.  He  then  ar^<«,  that  if  the  Scriptore  ho  urefiillj 
informs  as  iThence  everything  wag  produced,  it  would  equally  have 
made  it  known  if  the  earth  had  been  mads  of  previoiu  matter; 
then  followB  the  extraet.  as  "  Clenenl "  ffivta  iU  H.  S.  haa  taken  it 
from  Bome  dishonest  controvert lalist,  who  BOppreaaea  the  fint 
claoae,  i^n  which  the  wli«le  sentence  depends.  I  ask  anv  of  my 
readers.  Does  this  extract  prove  that  Tertalliaa  held  that  tne  Biblie 
contains  all  things  neeessBtV  to  salvation  P  or  whether  the  following 
qnotatioB  is  not  uodeniahla  evidence  that  he  held  the  contrary 
opinion : — "  What  will  you  gun  bj  recurring  to  Scripture,  what 
one  deniea  what  the  otner  ssserta  r  Xeam  rather  who  it  ia  that 
propoeea  the  faith  of  Christ ;  to  whom  the  Scriptures  belons ;  from 
whom,  by  whom,  and  when  that  faith  was  dehvered,  by  wiuoh  wa 
are  ma&  Christians.  .  .  .  Now,  to  know  what  tae  apostles 
taught,  that  is,  what  Christ  revealed  to  them,  reeoorse  most  be  had 
to  &e  churches  which  they  founded,  and  which  they  instructed  by 
word  qf  mouth  and  by  their  epistles.  For  it  is  plun  that  all  docf 
trine  which  is  conformable  to  the  Eaith  of  these  mother  ohurches  is 
troe ;  being  that  which  they  received  from  the  apostles,  the  ^K«tlea 
from  Christ,  Christ  from  Godi  and  that  all  other  opinions  must  be 
novel  and  false."' 

As  H.  B.  disdains' all  references  except  to  an  "  unanswerable  " 
work  of  Tillotson's,  to  which  I  have  not  access,  I  must  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  extracts  from  the  Fathers  over.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, think  SL  Chrysoatom  eonld  have  said,  as  H.  B.  makes  him 
■ay,  that  all  things  in  the  Scripture  are  plain  and  straight,  eon- 
ndcring  what  St.  Peter  says  in  his  ^d  Epistle,  iii.  IS. 

Here  is  a  passage  from  St.  Chrysostom  himself,  which  shows  hi* 
theolt^cal  opinions  were  very  different  from  those  of  H.  B. : — 
""       e  it  is  plain  that  all  things  were  not  delivered  in  wricing; 


this  suffice."t 

There  is  noth 
92,  to  show  the  H^Gciency  of  tbe  Bible  as  a  Rule  of  Faith. 
is  a  good  deal  in  the  very  paragraph  from  which  "  Clement "  qnotei 
whii^  might  be  used  against  Frotestaots  of  the  Resent  day.  It  is 
from  a  treatise  on  "  Heresy."  St.  IrentDue  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  for  Church  authority  and  traditions,  as  W« 
shall  presently  see.  "Why  does  not  "Clement"  insert  the  usual 
marks,  to  show  that  he  has  made  soma  omissions?  His  coolness  in 
this  respect  is  unparalleled.  Id  page  92,  he  makes  a  ooiti^uoM* 
foragrafk  of  a  few  words  culled  hare  and  there  from  the  2nd,  4tb, 

■  "DaPmcrip.  Henille.,''p.33«{«d.  1C4S. 

t  HoiB.iT,  in  2  Tlw«.  ^.,  , 

„        .,C,tK)gle 
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Sth,  47th.  and  63rd  chapters  of  St.  Clement's  "Epiatle  to  Uie 
Corinthiani"!  Some  of  tbe  extracts  (see  pase91)  are  absolntelj 
in  favour  of  Divine  traditioi)  ;  for  when  Cathouca  .talk  of  tradition, 
ihej  mean  exactly  what  the  early  Fathers  meant,  viz.,  doctrinefl 
revealed  bj  God.  and  practioes  taught  by  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
frhich  have  been  "  handed  down  "  to  us.  We  reject  the  "  traditions 
of  men  "  as  reaolntely  as  an;  Protestant  can  wiah.  Are  we  not 
obliifed  to  believe  what  God  has  revealed,  whether  it  be  written  or 
not  r  I  do  not  see  the  applicability  of  the  passage  which 
"  Clement "  quotes  from  St.  Irensus  at  page  94.  For  St.  Irenceos 
IB  not  condemning  the  Divine  tradition  held  fay  the  Church,  bat 
the  traditiooB  of  ValentiuB,  Marciou,  Cerinthus,  and  BasilideB ; 
"  for  each  one  of  them  is  utterly  pervene,  and  does  nol  blush  to 
preach  up  himself,  perverting  the  rule  of  troth;"*  and  then  he 
goes  on  to  say,  in  tke  passaKe-given  by  "Clement."  they  oppose 
tradition  to  the  heretics.  This  tradition  "Clement."  being  guided 
by  the  work  of  Dr.  Bennett,  understands  to  be  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  "  Clement,"  if  he  sought  for  hinuelf,  would  have  found, 
that  this  could  not  be  its  meaning;  for  a  little  further  on  ike 
Father  says:— "It  turns  out,  therefore,  that  they  agree  neither 
with  the  Scriptures  nor  tcilh  tradition."  "Clement"  says,  "The 
description  given  of  the  practice  of  these  aneient  heretics  reads  as 
thoueh  we  were  listening  to  a  modem  Jesuit  arguing  agunst  Scrip- 
ture. '  Indeed !  then  because  Jesuits  as  well  as  all  Catholics  con- 
tend that  Divine  tradition  must  be  obeyed  equally  with  holy  Scrip- 
ture, they  are  said  to  argue  aijaimt  holy  Scripture.  Batner  un- 
charitable this ;  but  "  Clement "  will  at  least  allow  us  to  be  classed 
with  St.  Ireofeus.  when  he  has  read  the  neit  quotation  from  him. 
The  efficacy  of  Divine  tradition  he  thus  proves : — "  What !  if  the 
apostles  bad  not  led  us  the  Scripture,  should  we  not  have  bad  to 
follow  the  order  of  tradition,  which  they  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
those  to, whom  tbey  entrusted  the  ChurchesF  Many  barbarous 
nations,  who  have  received  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  have  followed 
this  order,  preserving,  without  the  help  of  an  alphabet  or  of  ink, 
the  truths  of  salvation  written  in  their  nearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
keeping  with  care  the  ancient  tradition.  ...  If  any  one,  speak- 
ing to  them  in  their  language,  was  to  propose  to  them  the  tenets 
invented  by  the  heretics,  they  would  immediately  stop  their  ears,  and 
fly  away  to  a  distance,  not  enduring  to  hear  language  so  replete  with 
blasphemies.  Thus  being  upheld  by  the  ancient  tradition  of  the 
apostles,  they  could  not  admit  into  their  simple  minds  the  least 
resemblance  of  those  monstrous  errors."t  Let  it  bo  remembered, 
this  is  the  writing  of  the  disciple  of  St.  Folycarp,  who  was  the 
angel  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna,  Rev.  ii.  8,  ana  one  of  those  whom 
my  opponents  profess  to  reverence. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat,  the  mere  fact  of  the  Bible  requiring  an 
interpreter  proves  that  it  is  not  alone  a  soiBcient  Bute  of  Faith, 

"  ■■Adtgna*EBri*.,''Ub.iL,cli.S.  f  /t^UkUi. 
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for  ttist  interpretAtion,  whether  human  or  Divine,  m\itt  necessArily 
be  ft  part  of  the  rale.  I  have  shown  that  the  texts,  which  my  oppo- 
nents h»ve  produced  in  support  of  their  theory,  either  do  not  apply 
to  the  dehate,  or  recoil  upon  themselves ;  and,  knowing  the  Church 
and  the  Bible  alike  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  Divine  Being,  I  exclaim 
with  every  Catholic,  and  therefore  with  every  Father  of  the  Charch, 
in  the  words  of  the  great  St.  Augustine,  "  I  would  not  have  believed 
the  Gospel,  if  the  authority  <of  the  Catholic  Chnrtdi  had  not  led 


OUGHT  THE  INDIAN  OPIUM  TRADE  TO  BE 
SUPPRESSED  P 

AFriBUlTIVB   ABTICLE. III. 

CoKKBCTBD  with  the  spres^l  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  arc  two 
great  evils,  which  stand  conspicuous  above  the  cataiogue  of  benefits 
of  which  its  extension  has  boon  the  source,  i.  e. — African  slavery,  and 
Ibe  Opium  Trade.  The  former,  though  uprooted  from  the  old  umily 
stock,  still  exists  in  the  household  of  its  western  relative.  Tho 
latter  still  exists,  permitted,  by  our  indifference,  to  scatter  its 
blishtin^  influence  over  the  races  of  the  Eastern  continent.  It  is 
with  this  latter  evil  that  we  propose  to  deal  very  briefly  in  the 
present  article- 
Firstly.  The  cultivators  of  tho  plant  are  not  benefited  by  its 
growth  and  production.  Qnlyin  Bengal,  and  in  a  few  unimportant 
native  states,  is  the  growth  of  the  poppy  allowed.  In  the  native 
states,  previously  to  the  drug  being  exported,  it  is  subjected  to  a 
be&ry  doty  by  tne  Indian  Government ;  and  in  Bengal,  the  prin- 
cipal opium  district,  very  stringent  restrictions  on  the  grower  are 
imposed-  It  is  remarkable  that  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  yielding 
some  four  millions  annually  to  tho  Government  should  be  con- 
stantly unprofitable  to  the  ryot,  or  cultivator.  Yet  from  the  fact 
of  the  L-rop  requiring  and  exhausting  the  richest  soil,  and  from  the 
extreme  uncertainty  of  the  harvest,  none  of  the  ryots  would  hazard 
the  growth  of  the  plant  without  an  adrance  of  capital  on  tho  part  of 
the  Government ;  an  advance,  the  repayment  of  which  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  The  ryot  is  therefore  placed,  hound  hand 
and  foot,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Oovernment.  Another  cause  operates 
onfavourably  to  the  cultivator.  He  is  required  to  deliver  bH  tho 
produce  to  the  Government,  at  a  certain  arbitrary  sum.  The  chief 
element  of  all  business  transactions  is  thus  abstracted,  and  any  tiling 
like  pecuniary  success  placed  entirely  without  the  question.  A  bad 
harvest  is  synonymons  with  complete  ruin.    From  these  premises 
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it  oaaiu»t  be  inferred  thftt  the  roppreuion  of  the  trade  voidd 

TT»te  an&TOnrablf  to  the  ryot ;  on  the  contrary,  the  mbatituticiii 
Ote  growth  of  rioe,  ootton,  and  the  tagat  cane,  would  meet  iriA 
-  ft  Terjr  general  welcome. 

The  main  point  of  the  negatiTe  defence,  we  apprehend,  ii  fte 
temporal  losa  to  tlifl  revenue  which  would  ariM  mrta  the  Btippree- 
Bon  of  the  traffic.  T^e  groee  rerentte  now  obtaioed  from  this  eonrce 
ia  £5,900,000,  enbiect,  however,  toadednction  of  the  priee  advanced 
to  the  cultivator,  tne  cost  of  collertion,  and  several  other  contingent 
expenses,  which  would  leave  the  net  returns  nearer  £4,000,000. 
Tnia  revenue  a  war  with  China  might  entirely  destroy,  or,  indeed, 
render  the  trade  a  mere  inetminent  of  loss ;  but  on  this  we  will 
not  dwell.    Can  it  be  asserted  that  a  trade  in  the  mental  and 

,'Bical  energies  of  a  people  will  be  eventually  productive  to  the 
dances  and  prosperity  of  a  country  P  Can  we  be  told,  without  a 
oomedv  on  reason,  that  it  is  advantageous  to  the  well-being  of  a 
state  tnat  finances  should  be  raised  from  a  drug  radiating  wretched- 
ness and  misery  alike  to  the  consumer  and  producer,  oqIt  for  tbs 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  opposite  qualities,  the  dutiee  of 
all  govemmenta.  viz. — the  promotion  of  peace,  order,  and  content- 
ment P  Sbange  absurdity!  Maciiiavdli,  we  are  inched  to 
believe,  has  not  left  us  his  mantle. 

There  admits  of  no  dispute  that  the  consumption  of  opium  fan 
the  certain  tendency  of  enervating  a  people,  and  of  destrc^ng 
their  a£Buence.  It  ib  impossible  to  shadow  foT&  the  destitution 
and  paralyzation  of  industry  that  would  ensue,  were  there  anything 
like  a  consumption  of  opium  prevalent  in  our  manu&ctnriDg 
diatriets.  Are  we,  then,  to  expect  that  the  finances  of  India,  a 
country  aemi-ciTiliied,  will  ever  prosper  whilst  this  soorce  operatm 
to  destroy  the  indnstry  of  the  people?  Are  we  to  expect  tnat  the 
jdant  of  commerce  will  flourish,  while  its  root  is  destroyed  P  The 
ezcbeqner  may  well  be  in  danger  of  bankruptcy,  the  revenue  be 
naturally  insutEcient,  and  the  prosperi^  of  the  country  be  blighted 
and  destn^ed,  whilst  this  evil  is  allowed  to  remain?  This  tact  it 
one  of  the  pleaders  for  our  case ;  and  the  waut  of  an  extended 
rulway  and  canal  system  farther  has  proved  a  formidable  barrits 
to  the  commercial  prosperitv  of  India.  ^Exactly  so  long  aa  com- 
mercial intercourse  if  mfGcnIt.  so  long  mar  we  expect  a  want  of 
mercantile  success.  A  further  means  of  advancing  the  welfare  of 
the  country  would  be  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  cotton. 
Were  every  possible  inducement  afibrdad  to  promote  its  growth, 
together  with  an  extension  of  the  railway  system,  and  a  pn^- 
hitiou  of  the  poppy  cultivation,  a  living  principle  wonld  circulate 
through  the  whole  empire,  reorganizing  and  strengthening  it  in 
every  part. 

Ad  inducement  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  opium  presents  itself  to 
our  home  Tnerchants.  some  fifteen  years  ago  our  annual  exports 
to  China  amounted  to  £1,987,016 ;  a  year  or  two  previous  to  the 
-™"— 1  of  the  recent  war  wjti  Chiaa,  tiw  average  wu 
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£1,964,343,  slumiBg  a  aligkt  doeivaae  of  our  expiwta  to  that  oonutrr, 
wUlat  OUT  total  exporti  to  other  coantrieB,  witoin  the  saate  lap«e  of 
tiBe,  hare  been  nime  than  doabted.  Our  exports  to  the  iilao^  of 
Cuba  aad  St.  Dammgo,  willi  an  intignifieaat  popvdatioB,  are  tnoch 
hrger  than  thoee  to  the  extensive  and  populous  empire  of  China. 
When,  honerer,  wo  state  that  our  imports  from  China  have, 
iariag  &e  twelve  interrening  jears,  doaMed,  and  that  tbej  are 
qamtH^  the  amouat  of  oar  exports,  it  i>  olear  that  some  oanse 
opwates  to  produoe  so  unnatural  a  discrepaDoj.  This  cause  ia 
hood  in  the  fact  that  the  erporti  of  opiam  from  India  have 
inereaa^  within  that  particolar  period  from  £5,000,000  to  £8,000,000. 
Were  thia  trade  fuppreMed,  at  least  £8,000,000  of  value  in  honest 
mannfaetsre  woold  be  aiuiiMllj  required.  We  ore  thus  continnaUj 
vnSerinK  >  peewiiarj  loes  f^  the  benefit  of  a  trade  in  the  moct 
powofU  of  physical  and  moral  poiaons.  The  opacity  displayed  by 
■■eh  a  course  of  condoot  is  perfectlT  astonnding. 

We  feel  a  oertain  tenderness  in  dealing  wiA  our  fHend  "Poppy." 
To  bis  at^uraente  axaiuBt  free  trade  in  opium,  or  against  the 
iotrodoetion  of  a  pnrihibitmr  tax,  we  have  really  nothing  to  object. 
His  paper  contains  many  real  orystals  of  thonght,  and  the  reasoning 
is  eza^ly  that  of  our  own.  "  Po^i^y"  deserfes  well  for  his  poins- 
takii^.  He  he*  written  an  article  on  the  subieot — "  Would  it  be 
heBD&cial  if  either  Free  Trade  or  a  JE^teotive  Duty  on  Opium  were 
adopted  P"  I^UE  being  tiie  toxtore  of  his  article,  there  yet,  at 
atterrala,  peep  out  some  remarks  to  which  we  take  decided  excep- 
tion. One  of  these  "  fitful  wiU-o'-the  wisps"  nuts : — "  The  proposal 
would  benefit  the  foreign  prodooer  and  trader  in  an  article  wnicb, 
either  asaloxury.if  not  abased, or  asamedicinal  drug,  is  aperfectly 
Witinaate  source  of  gain."  A  perfectly  legitimate  source  of  gain ! 
Zsst«D.  "While  these  note*  were  preparing,  the  writer  had 
eecaaion  to  go  into  the  city,  and  just  inside  the  north  gate,  in 
firaot  of  a  temple,  he  saw  one  of  sn^  daatitute  pereons,  unable  to 
]«oear«  either  food  or  the  drug,  lying  at  the  lastgasp.  There  were 
two  or  tJiree  oUiera,  with  drooping  beads,  sitting  near,  who  looked 
as  if  they  woold  soon  be  prostrated  too.  The  next  day  the  writer 
paiwnrl.  and  found  the  first  of  the  group  dead  and  atifi*,  with  a 
eoarae  mat  wound  round  his  body  for  a  ehroud.  The  rest  were 
now  Iring  down,  unable  to  rise.  The  third  day  anotber  was  dead, 
and  tiM  remainder  almost  near  it.  Help  was  vain ;  and  pity  for 
their  wretched  condition  the  only  feelingthat  ooutd  be  indulged." 

lius  is  a  single  instance  related  byT)r.  Medhnrst.  The  other 
benefits  from  this  "perfectly  legitimate  Bonroe  of  gain"  may  be 
described  as  murders,  robberies,  and  gross  liceDtiooBness.  The 
Ber.  Alexander  WilliamaoD  observes,  "  llkere  is  hardly  an  evil  which 
I  have  not  heard  or  seen  perpetrated  by  these  infatuated  mortals." 
With  Inspect  to  the  infiuenoe  in  the  neishboorhood  of  its  growth,  it 
has  been  remarked  that,  "  One  opium  cultivator  demoralises  a  whole 
villaKe  i"  but  die  evideBoe  on  this  part  of  our  rabject  is  so  nndis- 
{uted,  that  we  will  not  farther  dwell  os  it.    We  uve,  again,  been 
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told  that  it  u  ft  luxury,  if  not  ftboBed.  Dr.  little,  the  medical 
Buperinteadent  at  SiDeapore,  hoa  observed :  "  I  baTe  Marched 
everywhere  for  one  who,  with  moner.  stopped  short  of  partial 
inBensibility.  Many  drialt  (alcohol),  oat  do  not  abuse  it;  nuuy 
smoke  opium,  but  all  abuse  it."  For  purposes  of  medicine,  it  la 
entirely  unfitted  by  its  peculiar  mode  of  preparatioo.  "  Poppy"  is 
of  opiDion  that  iha  iDduleence  of  opium  is  a  milder  evil  than  tkat  of 
drimkenuesa.  Again,  tne  Toice  of  testimony  declares  that  the 
slightest  indulgence  in  opium  admits  of  uo  parallel,  save  of  that 
with  druakennest.  If  or  do  we  admit,  with  "  Poppy,"  that  were 
the  drug  exterminated,  some  stimolaht  or  other  would  be  reqaired 
to  supply  its  place ;  or  that  it  is  a  "  useless  attempt  to  wage  war 
with  the  uniTersal  desire  in  man  to  indulge  m  stimulants." 
Ifeither  the  Korth  American  Indians,  nor  their  anoestors,  knew 
anything  of  the  existence  of  stimulants,  till  the  Europeans  brought 
"  hre-wators"  among  them.  The  numerous  native  races  of  AfncA 
and  of  South  America  remun  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with 
them  up  to  the  present  time.  Entire  races  have  hved  and  died. 
centuries  have  been  buried  in  the  past,  and  neither  the  desire  nor 
its  attainment  has  ever  been  felt.  Again,  we  may  ask,  does  any 
one.  Buffering  from  an  inability  to  satisfy  his  usual  craving  for 
opium,  recur  to  dram  driokingP  or  does  the  reformed  drunkaid  fly 
for  relief  to  opium  P    These  questiona  can  only  admit  of  one  r^ly. 

We  have  now,  we  believe,  answered  every  remark  in  the  fint 
article  by  "  Poppr,"  that  could  be  construed  to  have  a  bearing  on 
this  question.  We  only  wish  that  the  subject  wliich  he  has  treated 
in  BO  able  and  argumentative  a  manner  may  at  some  future  period 
form  one  of  tlie  themes  of  discusBion  iu  these  pages. 

Already  one  war  has  been  forced  upon  us  through  the  traffic  in 
the  opium  poisoD,  to  the  complfte  dislocation  of  oilt  trade  in  the 
healthy  articles  of  commerce.  How  long  this  question  is  to  remain 
an  obstacle  to  our  friendly  relations  with  China,  we  cannot  foresee. 
All  that  is  particnlarlv  clear  is — that  the  mercantile  iuteresta  of 
England  have  suffered,  severely  from  this  state  of  aflairs.  We 
empliaticatly  ask — "  Is  this  frightful  evil  to  be  allowed  to  work 
destruction  in  every  direction!'"  Ii  it  not  enough  that  ruin  should 
await  the  cultivator  of  the  plant  P  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  district 
of  its  cultivation  should  be  stained  ndth  crime?  Is  it  not  enou^ 
that  pauperization  and  death  should  be  caused  among  the  subject* 
of  another  Sovereign,  and  against  his  strong  opposition  P  There  is 
a  deeper  depth  still.  War  must  be  invoked  in  its  behalf.  Smug- 
gling and  piracy  must  meet  with  encouragement,  and  peaceful 
commerce,  pro  tern.,  be  annihilated.  We  appeal  to  the  love  of 
right  that  exists  in  everv  man.  We  appeal  to  the  sense  of  jnstice, 
whose  name  is  disgraced.  We  appeal  to  the  jud^ente  of  reason, 
whose  attributes  are  disdained.  Its  horrors,  its  crimes,  its  wrongs, 
its  cause  of  bloodshed,  and  its  creation  of  oppression,  make  Uie 
heart  to  sicken,  and  the  mind  to  mourn.  Not  until  the  winda  of 
public  opinion  are  unloosed  will  the  ooeau  t«mpest  break  with 
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dMiruclive  tary  nguiiit  thoio  breoAtiroTlcs  of  evil  and  of  wrong, 
whieb  bxre  hitliarto  withstood  the  milder  iufluances  of  reaaon  and  of 
rigti.  8.  E.  L. 

irieiTTVi  JsncLB.— ni. 
Thb  tot  able  articles  which  have  appeared  on  the  negatire  aide 
of  this  debate  hare,  I  think,  io  succesafuUy  disposed  of  all  the 
argmnente  admtced  b^  the  writers  oo  the  other  aide,  that  I  feel 
that  to  enter  into  fiirther  reasons  for  giring  a  decided  "^o"  to  this 
qneetion,  is  a  work  of  saperepogation,  and  I.  sball  ^therefore; 
^  wfty  (tf  eoap  de  gr&ee,  confine  mjself  princip&llj  to  the  coiui- 
deratiMi  of  tiie  soomT principle  which  would  be  riolated  in  agreeing 
to  tfae  propoAed  reetiit^nn  on  trade. 

The  Mrtoele  by  A.  is  T«laable  so  far  as  it  fumiahes  the  hiHtorr  and 
statiatics  of  Uie  opinm  traffic ;  and  I  accept  as  trnthAil  the  eridence 
adduced  l^  him  of  the  baneful  consequences  of  an  excessive 
indnlgRice  m  what  De  Qaincey  calls  the  "  divine  Inirary  of  opinm." 
Bat  &fter  performing  this  useful  service,  he  and  "  Sioim"  fail 
entirely'  of  any  attempt  to  show  why,  because  of  the  abase  of  a  truly 
beneficial  and  mi^ty  medicinal  drag,  the  cultivation  and  sale 
thereof  should  be  abandoned.  It  is  not  difficult  to  surmise  the 
eMae  of  this  omission.  Any  reflecting  person,  at  this  part  of  the 
qaestioD,  will  be  pnzzled  to  assign  any  sound  principle  m  political 
eoonomy  that  is  apphcable  to  attain  the  end  A.  and  "  Slnim"  hftve 
in  view,  which  might  not  be  applied,  on  some  other  occasion,  to 
nmport  what  they  woold,  perhaps,  be  the  first  to  condemn  as  an 
isRu^Mnent  of  civil  or  potilicat  liberty.  Precedents  accumulating 
eonatitnte  law;  exxmplea  are  supposed  to  justify  the  most  dan- 
getoas  measnrea. 

The  vice  and  misery  produced  in  oonaequence  of  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  liqnon  in  England  is  spread  amongst  im  infinitely  larger 
nomber  of  the  popniatum  than  is  opium  eatini:  in  China,  with  only 
foar  million  votaries — a  mere  fraction  of  its  countless  population. 
"  SnoB  oniqoe  mos."  •  Man  is  a  bundle  of  habita.  Moreover, 
there  ia  every  reason  to  conclude  that  opium  eating  is,  io  proportion 
to  the  size  of  our  community,  equally  prevalent  in  Britain  as  in 
China  ;  therefore  any  principle  that  can  be  maintuned  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  drug  into  any  Eastern  country  would  equally 
apply  to  its  exclusion  from  this  island.  Are  our  friends  willing 
that  the  aapply  of  wines,  imported  into  this  country  from  Spain, 
France,  and  Portogol,  should  be  cut  ofi*,  as  an  illegal  and  injurious 
department  of  commerce,  because  a  large  number  of  their  country- 
men take  them  to  excess?  Wines  ana  other  kindred  drinks  are, 
like  opium,  of  essential  value  in  not  a  few  complaints ;  and  I  hold 
it  is  not  unlawful  to  use  them  otherwise  than  as  a  medicine.  All 
are  aware  th«t  an  attempt  is  being  made  by  professed  philonthro- 
piits  to  intn^duee  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  into  Eugland — (how  natural 
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th&t  such  a  law  should  httve  sjiruii^  up  tide  by  aide  with  al&Tciy  !)— 
notwitbBtBodinf;  the  inprHcticability  of  executing  such  a  law  W 
caused  its  repeal  in  manj  of  the  States  of  America,  which  had 
adopted  it,  including  the  one  from  which  it  deiires  its  name.  The 
secretary  to  the  "iUianco"  formed  for  this  object  says,  in  justi- 
fication of  the  project,  "I  claim,  as  a  citizi-i',  a  right  to  legislate- 
whenerer  my  social  rights  are  invaded  by  the  social  act  of  another. 
If  anything  iovades  my  social  righte,  certaiolj  the  traffic  in  atrou)- 
drink  does.  It  destroys  mj  primary  risht  of  security,  by  con- 
.stantjy  creating  and  stimulating  social  disorder.  It  mvades  my 
right  of  equality,  by  deriving  a  profit  from  the  creation  of  a  misery 
I  am  taxed  to  support.  It  impedes  my  right  to  free  moral  and 
intellectual  development,  by  Burroundiug  my  path  with  dangers, 
and  by  weakening  and  demoralizing  society,  from  which  I  have  a 
ri^t  to  claim  mutual  aid  and  intercourse." 

John  S.  Mill,  than  whom  no  more  eminent  thinker  lives,  remarks 
on  this : — "  A  theory  of  '  social  risht,'  the  like  of  which,  probably. 
never  before  found  its  way  into  distinct  language,  being  notluiu: 
short  of  this — that  it  is  Uia  ahsolute  social  right  of  every  indf- 
vidual,  that  every  other  individual  shall  act,  in  every  respect. 
exactly  as  he  onght ;  that  whosoever  fails  thereof,  in  the  smalleet 
particular,  Ttolates  my  social  right,  and  entitles  me  to  demand 
Irom  the  legislature  the  removal  of  the  grievance.  So  monstrour^ 
a  principle  is  far  more  dangerous  than  any  single  interference  witli 
liberty.  I  can  acknowledge  the  consistency  of  those  persons  who 
are  willing  to  aeseqt  to  the  pemicioua  doctrines  advocated  by  the 
association  I  hav«  named  above,  beins  advocates  also  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  opium ,  to  the  Chinese ;  but  there  is  o 
numerous  class  of  Englishmen  who  deprecate  the  introduction  of  u 
stringent  liquor  law  here,  and  yet  are  amongst  the  prominent 
disciples  of  the  "Anti-Opium  Committee."  How  true  it  is  that 
men  are  constantly 


The  line  of  argument,  in  solving  this  question,  ibat  I  wish  to  pw- 
sue,  then,  is  this  : — Opium  is  designed  by  the  Creator  as  apparently 
the  one  sole,  cathoho  anodyne,  and  by  many  degrees  the  most 
patent  of  all  known  counter- agenta  t«  nerrous  Irritation ;  conse- 
quently its  beneficent  characteristics  will  at  all  times  ensure  its  use 
among  medicines.  This_  being  so,  it  will  be  neceesary  that  erery 
connti^  shall  be  duly  provided  with  the  drug :  and  with  such  an 
immense  population  as  that  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  it  is  impossible 
(if  desirable)  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  this  article  yearly  required 
for  legitimate  purposes.  AotinR  on  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
commerce,  our  merchants  in  India  are  only  supplying  the  demand 
arising  in  China  for  this  now  legalized  branch  of  trade ;  and  J 
maintain  that  the  responsibility  for  an  improper  use  of  opium  liee  »l 
the  doora,  not  of  the  exporters,  but  of  each  individual  Chinamsii 
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wlio  nrreli  in  the  ftaomatiDft  indolgenoe — panesaing,  u  he  does, 
u  foil  «  conaciaiujieBa  of  tiie  ultimate  misery  it  entaih,  u  had 
Coleridge,  Wilberforee,  De  Qninoey,  Maoaulay,  and  other  cele- 
brated men,  vbo  were  £oglith  opium  eaters.  If  this  leading 
principle  oan  be  controrerted,  I  am  willing  to  relinqiiiBh  my 
aUe^ionce  to  the  negative  side  of  the  controversy ;  for  if  ^e  prose- 
cation  of  the  trade  is  an  offenoe  against  morality,  no  tenable  . 
defence  can  be  offered  for  its  continuanoe,  on  the  ground  of  tike 
large  rerenite  it  faringg  to  onr  Indian  exchequer. 

The  tendency  of  philanthropists  in  the  present  day  is  to  dettroj- 
the  individuality  and  responsibility  of  man,  and  instead  of  allowing 
him  to  be  the  judge  and  guardian  of  his  moral  actions,  to  seek  to 
preaerre  him  virtnons  by  enactments  of  the  legislatnre,  acting  as  a 
tort  of  moral  police,  by  allowiog  no  temptation  to  evil  to  onxw  his 
path.  This  is  the  well-intentioned  desire  of  the  Maine  Law  advo- 
cate, and  the  prohibitor  of  the  opium  traffic.  These  persons  find 
a  oertun  eril  existing  in  the  world,  but  losing  confioence  in  the 
power  of  moral  agencies  to  remedy  the  nniatis  factory  state  of 
society,  they  wiah  t<^  try  to  regenerate  the  hnman  iamtly  by  a  gross 
nsorpation  upon  the  liberty  of  private  life.  In  thns  proceeding, 
Aey  act  in  a  similar  way  to  many  a  thoughtless  currency  reformer 
in  every  monetary  panic,  who  reoommetitu  as  a  panacea  that  there 
*ho«ld  be  an  nnhmited  issue  of  paper  money,  which  could  only  be 
■o  apparent  relief,  and  would  eventually  be  an  aggravation  of  the 
criiia.  This  attempt  to  eiert  the  authority  of  society  over  the 
indiridnal,  in  forbidding  the  growth  of  the  poppy  in  India,  or  by 
prohibiting  the  nse  of  fermented  beverages  in  England,  I  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  dan^rous  doctriinee  that  can  threaten  the  liuertiee 
of  any  nation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  carry  out  still  further  the 
analogous  opinions  of  those  who  fear  that  were  not  Christianity 
taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  as  in  the  establishment  of 
a  national  church,  and  supported  by  its  funds,  it  would  be  in  danger 
of  losing  its  existence. 

This  class  of  philantiiropists  would  Ining  our  country  into  a  stat^ 
of  moral  purity  no  more  real  than  there  was  reality  about  the  sham 
Tillages  which  Potemkin  got  np  to  show  to  the  Empress  Catherine 
on  her  journeys,  as  evidence  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  her 
empire.  The  advocates  of  these  restrictions  have  not  yet  learnt 
the  maxim,  "Not  to  do  evil,  that  good  may  come,"  or  they  would 
not  wish  to  violato  a  general  rule  for  the  sake  of  any  particular 
good  conseqaeiice  they  may  expect.  It  has  been  said  inth  truth, 
"  Mankind  are  greater  gainers  by  suffering  each  other  to  live  as 
seems  good  to  themselves,  than  by  compelling  each  to  live  as  seema 
good  to  the  resh"  Each  person  is  more  in;tere8ted  in  his  own 
moral  and  physical  well-being  than  any  other  can  be  ;  consequently, 
society  is  not  warranted  in  coercing  any  human  being  to  do  other- 
wise with  his  life  for  his  own  benefit  than  he  chooses,  so  long  as  his 
actions  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others. 

Lord  Stanly,  when  Indian  Secretary,  urged  that  then  yraa.  UO 


•cgnnenl  In 'fan>o«r  «f  the  totelntM^itiaD  of  the  opimi  ctdtom.in 
BMi^,"nbieh.mi|^t.BDt^ equally  urged  in  &T«ar  «f  thaiutao- 
dBotton  of  the  Mnie  Liqaer  IiMtr  into  Ute  mini  of  Ti^gif^p^- 
jakn  atiwrt  Kill  vpeaks  in  tlnae  tenat :—"  It  is  cMe^iMllf  s^aM* 
tiott of  liberty  i  tlie  atnectof  tke  hrterfataw  ia  ioattk^abimfaa 
■iUe  or  difficult  4o  oMnn  Ibe  iwHaaod^.  Shis  intedonve  is 
objeotivneUe,  as  wo  infriageroent  on  the  liberty  of  tiie  bvy^."  Of 
Sir  Jdin  iBoniiiis|i  opiuioD  (■nilhewaa  so««iint«d«phflEHilkM)riBt 
when  he  (Mnf  to  CSuiul)  in  favour  of  the  instiiHUDaQ  of  tte  apmm 
.trade,  the  leaden  of  thii  Mttgaaine  lare  lireaij  inCBtmed.  The 
fnotieAe&ei^  oar  wwing  to  wnd  thedr^  to  (ttua-woold  be 
thi$t  the  irhtte  popfywanld  be  mlbnttcd  wiUnn  that  emfue^  or 
rise  other  foveignera  would  qnioUy  gsaip  at  io  pfottafatea  laade. 
It  nmat,  then,  be  Ibe'Matilt  of  otfaei  aganetea  rtkajt  lliii  iiBji|iiiwiii 
of  the  Indian  optmn  trade,  if  em  tiieMinn  iHoUac  be  dimn- 
tiaaeditt  China.  ^ 

Ihe  qasstioB  of  the  Ihrnts  «f  the  power  of  aotie^  over  lite  mdi- 
vidnal  is  libeiy  to  beeorae  tlie  vital  qoeataniiof  the  lofinre.  Letns 
Ihen,  at  a  ^aeide,  beware  how  we  gin;  kead  to  .any  iiamJftntd 
invaiioae  ufon  ^e  natniral  rights  «  laan,  for  .Hire  cam  be  bo 
peonaaeitt  greatneae  to  a  natioa  except  it  be  baaed  on  fmedam  j 
and  ao  losg  aa  we  adhere  to  our  old  iBBdmarke  aitd  czfuenaaaee,  ao 
lon^  may  we  postpone  the  deeadeaoe  of  oar  nrtdonal  gnwdenr, 
whuh  our  matchleaa  historiKn  has  hiated  at,  when  the  N«w 
Zealander  shall  atutd  on  the  broken  in^  of  London  Bridge,  and 
gu«  on  the  roina  of  BL  Panl'a.  The  penalty  for  any  tampering 
with  liberty  ineritably  eomea  aooner  or  later. 


Siacial  iBtmams,  ■ 

ABE  THE  OPEEATIOKS  OF  TEADE8'  UNIONS  BENE- 
EICIAL  TO  WORKING  MEN  P 

UTIBU^TITB  ABTICLB. — III. 
"  Tlu  uumniiJBtioD  of  tlut  power  whieli  is  ooDremd  bj  UMltb,  in  tb*  buidi  of 
ihs  hw,  h  the  pnpatiul  Kinne  of  oppKuion  ud  oeglcct  U>  tb«  nun  of  numklnd. 
The  power  of  Cbe  wullbj  i>  further  cocceatnted  b;  Ibcir  lendenc;  to  combiiution, 
from  ubicb  Dnmbir,  diBperaion,  iDdsginco.  ind  if^nontnci  hjiuII;  pmlnde  tbs  pixrr. 
The  weillhj  oro  fonnnl  iolo  bodiea  bj  Ibeic  prafeiusDt,  tbpir  different  diKiHs  of 
cpidancaciillHlnDkB,  tbeir  kaowlcdge,  aad  [b«r  nninbeni." — SirJarmi  UtacuUoii. 

"L'Outbieb"  baa  taken  the  field  aa  the  Aehillea  of  capital,  and, 
like  the  Grecian  hero,  haa  done  good  battle  in  their  oanae;  but, 
nafortauatety  for  their  perfeot  aueceaa,  he  has,  like  the  sou  of  the 


gaS»,  »hawa  Tidnerable  pMnta.  Bowem-  inaoenntd;-  or  erring^ 
mmuBt  bend  onr  bnns  and,  in  tli«  omae-of  labtrar,  Kod  a  «ing^d 
■baft,  wiiidt,  if  not  dndly,  mt^  yet  wound  bim.  and  atn-p  him  of 
ttmtt  dMin  to  h^vmg  spoken-  all  the  tmth.  "  L'OnTrier,"  in  oOF' 
ej«a,  waa  -a  ytrj  giant  in  delmte.  coarteooB  towards  bis  oBponanti, 
jet  firm'  in  Ub  pnrposn ;  despising  the  tricks  of  mere  debaten,  hs- 
stood  TmnfiillT'  Gj  hia  conriotions,  sad,  if  not  alwa^  laeceBsful,  he 
csidd  ahrays  commuKl  respect.  Bnt "  how  has  the  mighty  fallen  I " 
A  worse  ease  is  hardlr  conoeivable,  or  one  more  calcalsted  to 
unslead  tbe  pnblio  mind,  than  liie  one  "  L'OuTrior"  haemade  ont 
agaivBt'the  operationa  of  Trades'  T7nions  anrong  working  men.  _No 
capitaliat;  grMpiag  at  the  product  of  his  labonrin^  man-machin», 
conld  wish  in  his  neartt  a  better  adroeate.  Trifles  with  hlm-are  not 
light  as  air-,  bnt  are  made  strong  pmnts  in  an  nnoomproraisiafc 
denunciation  of  TVades'  Unions.  The-  same  arguments  tare  been 
the  stock  in  trade,  for  the  laat  sii  mnndis,  from  the  "  Thnndcrer  " 
down  to  tbe  great  Scdmrdtn/  SmiUr,  and  are  now  rertterstod  in  the- 
pa^C  of  the  Britah  ContrvoerwiaHat.  "  If  there  be  any  Tirtno," 
the  employers-  hare  it ;  if  there  b«  anything  hnrtful,  tyrannotiRi 
and  opprosBirB,  Trades'  Unions  hftTe  it.  Mij^t  it  nof  more  tndy 
be si^dof  them,  asapopolarwriter  of  the  present  daj*HBys,  "Lot 

Sntftn  take  the  tronbls  to  study  the  qnestion  honestly,  and  he 
come  to  tiie  conTictnm,  that  all  combtnatioDS  of  man  for  tltO' 
pvrpoee  of  inflnracing  thfrlabonr  market,  whether  in  the  mneh  and 
uirmstly  aboaed  Trades'  Societies,  or  in  any  other  fijrms,  have  been 
deKnsive  orraniratiooe,  and  that  masten  might  over  and  orer  aftain 
hare  taken  the  sting  cat  of  them,  if  they  would  have  acted  fairly, 
■a  many  of  them  have  done-P  Whether  it  may  be  not  t«o  late  now, 
is  a  tremendous  question  for  England,  bnt  one  which  time'  only  can 
decide."  Mjuters,  aa  aclaas,  have  never  reoognised  their  workers 
t»  men  capable  of  m<eetinp  them  on  equal  t«rms  for  the  boneat 
discnasion  of  their  respective  rights.  Over  and  over  a|tain  have' 
wirrkinj^  mea  offered  to  leaive  their  elainja  to  neutral  arbitration, 
and  as  repeatedly  bare  masters  reflised  to  bold  any  terms  with 
them-;  coneession.nothingbnt'conceesion.has  ever  been  the  demand 
of  the  masters. 

Kihticvl  economy  is  looked  on,  bv  those  who  take  a  plearare  in 
seNng  nothing  tbat  is  good  in  Trsdea'  Unions,  a*  embodying 
unchangeable  and  etemu  princigiles,  which  working  men,  thiougS' 
their ignoTsnce,  are- continually  nolating ;  that  ilfis  only  by  "  stand- 
inffirm  oa  the  principles  of  Ebertr"  in  labour  that  they  can  hope 
to  be  snccessfiil  in  raising  themselves  in  the  social  Bi^e.  Bnt  let 
na  see  what  is  the  condition  of  that  portion  of  our  labouring  popo* 
lation  who  do  stand  by  the  principles  of  liberty  in  labour.  WchliTe- 
sufficient  proof  of  the  woeful  results  of  frertom  ia  IsSiourinth* 
wretched  condition  of  working  men  and  women  who  aiw  without 
tiia  protection  of  Trades'  Unions.    The  advocates  fbr  ttieir  idiolitioiL' 

0  Author  of"  Tom  Broun  tt  OxftKi' 
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tallc  of  tbe  tjraaaj  of  Union  committeei,  and  would,  in  tJw  ipiiit 
of  charity,  wish  to  iuprew  upon  what  they  are  pleaaed  to  call 
their  dupes  the  necessi^  of  freeing  themselves  from  a  self-impoaed 
bondaee :  but  they  pass  over  in  silence  the  many  heart-rending 
examples  given  to  the  world  every  week  of  the  advantage  taken  by 
tradesmen  who  claim  to  be  considered  regpectable,  and  yet  coin 
money  out  of  the  very  life-blood  of  nnprotected  labour.  Haa  the 
almost  ceaseless  and  nnremonerative  labour  of  the  needlewomen 
of  thia  country  not  called  forth  from  every  section  of  the  people 
(with  the  exception  of  those  who  make  gain  by  the  unholy  system) 
the  loudest  denunciations  F  Are  they  not  the  sacrifice  oSered  upon 
the  altar  of  a  remorseless  political  economy  F  Were  their  labour 
protected,  would  the  slopseller  have  the  power  to  extort  fiA^en 
hours'  labour  out  of  the  twenty-four  for  sixpenceP  Would  the 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt "  ever  have  been  sung  had  the  needlewomen 
been  united  for  self-protoction  F  Theirs  is  labour  at  the  mercy  of 
capital ;  and  to  what  capitalists  have  brought  it,  let  our  grave- 
yards bear  witness.  It  is  easy  for  Dives  to  sit  in  his  parlour,  and 
preach  extreme  doclrines  of  supply  and  demand,  but  it  is  hard  for 
Lazarus  to  understand  it.  Sy  the  same  kind  of  reasoning,  free 
trade  could  be  shown  to  be  freebootiog.  But  we  are  told  to  beliere 
that  such  are  the  inevitable  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  If  such, 
thev  are  opposed  to  all  the  laws  of  Christian  moraUty.  Then  fr« 
trade  can  be  carried  too  far,  for  the  principles  of  capitalists  would 
have  working  men  "  to  put  voluntary  fetters  on  tjieir  feet,  and 
manacles  on  their  hands,  and  drink  the  bitter  draught  of  passive 
obedience." 

Ezamplea  are  not  wanting  teaching  the  learned  trades  that  in 
anion  alone  lies  their  only  safeguard.  The  fact  of  tiiousands  who 
labour  for  their  daily  bread  (when  they  can  get  it)  being  compelled 
to  accept  of  the  torms  ofiered,  or  starve,  proves  incontestably  the 
necessity  of  working  men  being  united.  In  one  point  the  capitalist 
is  true  to  his  principles.  Where  he  can,  he  invariably  does  buy 
labour  at  the  cheapest  market,  whether  in  accordance  with  politick 
economy  or  not.  The  members  of  Trades'  Unions  well  know  that 
the  fat«  of  unprotected  labour  is  theirs  at  no  distant  daU,  if  thev 
relinquish  the  power  that  union  has  given  them  ;  that  capital,  «ntA 
ita  never  enough,  ever  accumulating  principle,  would  soon  drive 
ruin's  ploughshare  over  them,  and  sink  them  to  a  level  with  the 
wretched  needlewomen  and  others  whose  weakness  lies  sole^ 
in  their  want  of  uniou.  There  is  no  stronger  proof  required  in 
favour  of  Trades'  Unions,  than  the  tenacity  witn  which  worldng 
men  cling  to  them,  and  suSer  for  them  mncii  obloquy  and  mnen 
misery,  holding  fast  by  what  they  well  know  is  their  only  sheet-anchor 
against  an  overwhelmii^  devaatation — the  entire  sweeping  away  of 
every  vestige  of  individual  richt  and  living  manhood.  What  & 
dreadful  state  a  country  must  be  reduced  to,  when  its  over-supjilj 
population  has  to  be  got  rid  of  by  "  poverty  and  famine,  infantile 
diseases,  and  social  epidemics !  "    Xet  such  are  the  laws  printed  on 
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the  pages  treating  of  political  eoonomj ;  and  the  writers  t^  eran 
•A'  &  moralitr  in  connection  witk  the  Rcience.  Their  morality  is 
iiumething  like  Pierre's  definition  of  honeatv — "it  is  a  ragged 
^irtue."  Yet  how  man;'  are  nacrificed  at  its  shrine!  and  men  say 
it  is  all  rifht,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  eternal  piinciples 
I'f  political  economy,  &nd  conscience  is  hughed. 

Working  men  arc,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  running  counter  to  the 
wish  and  counsel  of  their  best  friends: — "Their  scmla  are  so  thick, 
iliat  they  are  proof  against  all  reason,  and  never  crack  but  on  the 
iide  just  opposite  to  that  agunst  which  the  impreasioa  is  made." 
Such  is  their  lamentable  state,  if  there  is  aaj  faith  to  be  put  in  the 
(cribea  who  have  of  lat«  been  uttering  prophetic  warnings  to  Trades' 
Unions.  "Will  working  men  never  learu  to  be  wiaeP  WUl  they 
for  ever  despise  the  advice  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  them  liy 
their  natural  guardians P  "They  have  forced  themselveB  into  an 
uDDatoral  state,"  say  the  advocates  of  political  economy,  "  by  their 
Trades'  Unions,  and  the  wisest  thing  thev  can  do  is  to  give  them 
up,  and  return  to  their  proper  position  in  the  social  scale.  We  know 
what  is  good  for  you,  and  can  direct  your  obstinate  and  untractable 
natures  as  Rarey  does  that  of  a  horse."  Working  men  have  reason 
!■•  be  truly  thankful  for  the  great  interest  their  friends  (P)  have 
taken  in  their  behalf;  they  have  all  of  a  sudden  become  their  most 
serious  advisers,  saying  the  hardest  thinga  of  them ;  thereby  show- 
ing the  strength  of  their  friendship,  and  hoping  ere  long  to  see  the 
I'mita  of  such  disinterested  love  brought  to  a  successful  issue  in  the 
tutal  abolition  of  such  abominations  as  Trades'  UniosH. 

But  the  working  men  are  determined  to  be  obstinate  still ;  deter- 
mined to  hold  fast  by  what  they  have  proved  to  be  of  vast  and  vital 
importance  in  advancing  themselves  m  the  social  scale,  and  in 
resisting  encroachment  after  encroachment  attempted  by  capital 
on  the  rights  of  their  order.  They  know,  that  but  for  Trades' 
Unions,  toe  blessings  they  enjoy  would  never  have  been  surren- 
ilered  to  them  by  their  masters,  nor  have  been  the  growth  of  a  fabled 
i^u^ly  and  demand.  They  know,  that  "In  a  state  of  artificial  society 
ii  IB  a  law  constant  and  invariable,  that  those  who  labour  most 
enjoy  the  fewest  things,  and  lliat  those  who  labour  not  have  the 
ireatest  number  of  enjoyments  ;  that  the  blindness  of  one  port  Of 
laaakind,  co-operating  with  the  frenity  and  villainy  of  the  other, 
luwe  been  the  real  builders  of  tiiis  respectable  fabric  of  society." 
Members  of  Trades'  Unions  want  to  he  blind  n-  ' '^'  - 


(TCMed  and  fast  increasing  intelligence  of  working  men  enables 
them  to  see  with  no  mean  £scemment,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  to  tha  contrary,  that  union  baa  been  a  good  thing  for  them, 
>uid  has  beenf  mainly  instrumental  in  raising  thorn  out  of  a  bondage 
laon  degrading  thui  that  from  which  Moses  rescued  the  children 
■■<'  IsraeL  They  believe  in  "  that  spirit  which  is  now  abroad,  that 
must  ultimately  redeem  milliona  of  oar  population  from  the  life- 
long prisons  of  the  factory  and  the  mine ;  and  blending  for  them 
r<wation  with  toil,  and  the  comforts  and  ornaments  of  life  wiih 
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ila^  InboaTB,  eUoii,  u  it  tKm,  their  nootiiered  souli  frav  oid 
their  BBllof-wom  framsa,  and  enable  them  to  oomatitate  a  new  and 
q^BDOid  era  in  the  social  history  of  our  hammtj.  The  few,  aa 
JMBs  roll  on,  wiU  be  induced,  both  by  wannn^  firom  irithont  ud 
urgunmr  from  within,  to  sacrifice  more  and  more  to  t^  mai^,  asd, 
bv  yi^ding  up  the  moBOpoly  of  ail,  for  ereir  aeimre  the  poeacsaion 
of  a  part ;  and  ont  of  that  other  put  which  -they  shall  hare  reliii- 
qoiabed,  be  amply  rq)ud  for  its  BbandMiment,  by  feeling  more  tbbI 
safety  ntd  enjoyment  redoond  to  them,  fro»  theooBtentmeat  and 
happiBMB  of  thoee  to  whom  tbc^  hare  yielded  it,  even  tlkaa  out  o( 
tut  which  they  shall  have  rtill  rcaerrea  for  t^wmavlree." 

D.B.IL 

NHeATm   AATTOLE.— III. 

Hu>  tbiH  momentoas  qnestion  been  eiunined  in  any  inftuntilS 
Mai^aeine  that  had  come  under  my  notice  some  fifteen  years  ago,  I ' 
akonld  certainly  hare  taken  the  affirmatire  side ;  but  eafan  reflection, 
ntttnre  deliberation,  with  bitter  disappointmraitB,  haTe  forced  roe  to 
adopt  the  negstive,  And  snch  is  my  lymvietion  of  the  inutility  of 
these  eombinationa  to  produce  the  deRired  end,  that  I  am  prepared 
to  show  that  the  operatiree^  as  a  body,  are  positively  injured  by 
them,  and  that  they  always  end  in  "  vanity  and  venAion  e*  spirit, 
and  are  of  neoessity  a  wiaite  of  power. 

My  sjmpatfaieB,  my  hopes,  and  my  prayera  are  for  the  happiness 
of  the  toiling  milliona  of  my  couotrymen ;  and  to  disseroinate  comet 
opinions  amongst  them  is  the  apex  of  my  worldly  ambition. 

"  fioni  tnouth  tlu  itnw-rwfed  eot," — 
cradled  in  adversity,  and  put  to  r^^Iar  wort  at  five  years  of  SKe, — 
having  laboured  for  more  than  thirty  years  with  my  own  ban&,  at 
ill-reqnited  toil, — and  being,  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  con- 
nectod  with  "  Trades'  Unions,"  such  was  my  seal  in  their  cause,  tii&t. 


upon  one  occasion,  I  trarelled  IbO  miles,  on  foot,  to  rrarvsent  my 
fcllow.workn>Mi  at  a  meeting  of  delegates.    It  will  therefo  ~  ' 


.  br  thi 


1  at  a  meeting  of  delegates.  It  will  therefore  be 
lie  reader  that  I  am  not  a  iMvtoa,  but  a  '**  '  ' 
is  one  matter. 
In  order  to  elucidate  the  subject  in  hand,  it  ia  needfiil  t< 
both  aides,  vis.,  the  interest  of  the  oarpitalist,  and  the  rights  of  the 
artisan.  There  are  many  1^0  tell  us  that  "  dieee  interests  are  oi«e 
oad  tht  tawte,  reciprocmi  and  miitual ;  beeasse  the  well-being  of  one 
oaamot  be  afiected  without  the  other  deririDg  a  MRTeepondiBg 
benefit."  This  is  a  very  plausible  and  agreeable  oonolusicHi,  hut  it 
is  ndically  wrong  in  point  <^  vaftrvnee. 

It  ia  the  interest  of  ths  employer  to  get  the-lar^b  amotuit  vS 
labour  for  tli»  least  tunoimt  of  mwiey ;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
employed  to  eet  the  most  he  can  for  the  le^  amount  of  work. 
Thia  adantft  ot  no  dispute  1  but  tbere  can  be  no  «i«6hi/  interest 
between  partim,  vrhen  their  direct  in(«re«te  are  dissimilaF.  Tbia  is 
ths  osae  m  erery  oontmot  that  is  made  for  labo«r  t9  h»wniBght  bf 


oivjtaxtjFt  ladto  be  piid  for  bf^modur.  Letna  wnUb  both  tbsie 
pntm)  aa  SMiter  and  imd,  m-  tiamr  pvnait,  and  w«  Bhall  soon 
oinM  tlu  rvaaon  wliy  om«  part^-  (u  a  rub)  raeceedt,  md  tke  otW 

13m  BMOiAataMr  ia,  geiMnl^,  a  man  of  papnior  edaoation, 
nnek  time  aad  monn  having  beea  spent  to  fit  bun  for  his  aBlliag. 
He  has  na  object,  befote  whit^  all  other*  nnut  Tasiab — to  g«t 

allh ;  to  Mpi^  aad,  if  he  can,  to  ontrie,  bia  oompeen.  is  the  stun 
lowin.    He  Km 


f  tbe  natme,  powar,  and  aetim,  of  aaaobaniDal 
«  of  hia  oapttal  aa  a  lever  [  and  Hie  greater  hia 
id  Ae  atraagac  that  lervr  beoranea.  To  efieet 
hii  object,  be  rida  himaelf  of  ererv  incnmbrance,  and  bounda  orar 
emj-  otiatacda  that  cooHa  bdfon  him.  An  tmi^ojtr  of  labour  is 
often  cO]Midw«d  to  be  a  beneroieBtBnn.  a*  iagatluTed  from  looking 
onx  tlw  nperta  of  roligioaa  and  ^rfdlaatimipio  soeietiea.  Hie  anb- 
■otption  ia  often  that  tn  a  gentleman  ;  but  ivhon  he  aaten-  into  big 
'       -     »     -»    -         RjUnag  oke  oot  but  (wMoeo.     Tke 


captaUBtt 
luld  to  b* 


etTiiiol°C7  »f  ^>*  word,  in  tbe  cmmCiiig  hcnee,  measa  to  get  ali  be 
can,  and  feare  tiie  t^nnttTea  to  do  the  aaue.  Tv  asre  a  oompomid 
fraation  ia,  wi&  bim,  am  object  not  to  be  loat  s^fat  of.  Hia  flrat 
inqniBa*  toe.  Sow  earn  I  gtft  my  gooda  maniaaetnred  for  the 
iBaUaat  anunint  of  moneyF  Wluw«  oan  I  sell  them  ao  aa  to  realize 
tha  iai^eat  amoBBt  of  pnfit  ?  Wbat  aasiatanoe  can  I  do  iritboaC  9 
Wbai  nov  mecbaaioal  power  oaa  I  introduoe'  into  mj  factory  or 
nffi  ao  aa  to  aapenade  or  t«  dJaplaoe  human  UbourP  For  a 
make  infrinMnurnt  apOD  labour'a  rsiraTd  and  price  ia 
0  b*  allowmbla.  ana  there  ia  no  lanr  to  prerent  it.  Pabho 
opinioB  wnka  at  tbe  deyredatkn,  and  ienores  tbe  fast.  A  raaa  of 
eqata)  waf  aia  against  the  lanra  of  ^d,  sad  croah  bia  inferioTa  in 
aoaal  poaatiDB,  i^  yet  be  eoaaitad  a  man  of  honoar  still.  These 
oheerratkma  aaay  aeem  tv  be  aevere,  hot  facts  cannot  be  guuasjied. 
ISian  by  what  nwanaia  tJMtoiliaigopenttiTe  toobtatM  lis  otut  Ae 
eam/br  tie  amallett  awuMnt  oftBork !  "  By  Union  !  byUnionr'  ia 
Mkoad  by  tan  thousand  Toiesa  at  onae,  which  m^e  the  wcdkin 
nag.    Have  we  not  beeatold,  that 


"  Does  not  a  continual  dropi 

M.  A.  X.  ttf  M  that  tbe  "  1 - 

■ad  tbe  Uaited  Sougdoai  AUiamse,  are  greai  in  their  eSeeta,  owii^ 
to  the  aiaoaiatire  elemeot  ia  eaab  P"  "  If  theae  great  aooietie*  a<it 
Qpiwthe-pRnoipIe'  of  eombiaalioB,  wby  shoold  not  r«  imitate  their 
eistB{de  i"  Yet,  that  ia  t^ne :  bat  let  na  look  bmieatb  the  saffaee ; 
tor  tlte  trtdb  liaa  deep  ia  tke  mine.  If  a  power  tbr  goed  be  direoted 
tbe  aiuiig  wanr,  itbecomeaapower  fiareVtl. 

If  any  namfaev  oi  men  confine  their  eaergiet,  capital,  and  sUB, 
to  caoj  oat  aa.j  great  daaigi,  irhatker  it  be  a  eailw^r  >  tunna^  ok. 
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a  bridge,  or  mj  other  project,  tiien  their  intereets,  hopM,  and  ainu, 
are  one  and  th«»atne;  every  shardioIileT  feels  ui  interest  in  propor- 
tion to  Mb  Htkke  in  tbe  Mneral  couoem ;  then  the  stronger  taeir 
nnions  are,  the  sooner  nil!  their  ultimate  designs  be  aiMomplished. 

But  in  any  question  in  which  labimr  and  capital  are  mT<Jr«d, 
there  are  tmo  partUt  whole  direct  interests  are  at  issue,  ^eae 
interests  cannot  be  carried  out  by  uoion ;  it  is  abmrd  to  eroect  it ; 
but  each  must  try  to  carry  out  their  own  interest  bv  i^-rttiaaoe. 

The  rich  and  educated  capitalist  knows  this,  ana  inrariably  aet* 
upon  it,  and,  as  a.  rnle,  succeeds.  If  a  mannfkctnTer  is  not  ridi 
enough  to  canr  on  his  eatabliahment,  he  joins  with  one  or  more 
persons  whose  tntermtt  are  the  $am«,  upon  the  principle  of  limited 
liability. 

But  alas  1  the  operative  classes,  aa  a  whole,  do  not  ondentand 
ibis  moat  important  truth,  that  only  where  the  intereata  oS  the 
shareholders  are  one  and  the  lame  can  the  priuinple  of  eomhinatioil 
be  acted  upon  with  advantage.  , 

We  roust  notice  the  way  m  which  the  working  man  attempts  to 
make  the  moat  of  his  capital,  which  is  his  labour  only. 

Conscious  of  his  own  unaided  and  indiTidnal  weakness,  it  is  only 
natural  that  he  should  look  out  for  some  external  help ;  he  has  seen 
the  greatest  works  imaginable  achieved  bv  unions,  oonaeauently  it 
is  his  dernier  reitorl,  never  suspecting  that  tiie  principle  cannot 
apply  to  his  case,  <u  one  partg  only,  eonneeted  tcith  the  lahomr 
market!  he  never  thinks  there  is  anther  part;,  whose  direct 
interests  are  the  opposite  of  Mia  own.  He  joms  the  Union: — and 
what  then  P  He  surrenders  hia  moat  important  trust  into  the  hands 
of  a  secondary  party,  whose  own  interest  has  a  prior  claim  upon 
their  attention,  which,  if  a  niaal«r  was  to  do  the  same,  he  would 
soon  become  a  ruined  man.  The  oommittee  of  management,  whom 
he  has  chosen  to  transact  his  business  for  him,  do  not  nndeivtnnd 
the  position  in  which  they  are  placed ;  or  they  dare  not  attempt  to 
discharge  their  heavy  responsibility,  because  they  have  no  l^;al 
executive  power.  The^  may  sit  in  council,  issue  their  manifestoes, 
or  edicts,  and  post  their  prodamations ;  but  where  is  the  reqaiaite 
power  to  effect  their  object?  The  capitalists,  whose  direct  interest* 
are  not  one  with  their  workmen,  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity, and  then  the  collision  begins  -. 

"  Whoi  Graek  mecti  Gnek,  than  oomet  the  tog  of  war.* 

latere  is  no  other  alternative  for  the  committees  but  to  recommend 
a  wirike,  such  as  has  cost  the  operatives  milliona  of  money,  or 
money's  worth.  We  must  f^ve  these  men  the  credit  for  dcnng  all 
they  could  :  had  they  recommended  a  surrender,  they  would  havs 
been  driven  into  the  land  of  Nod,  or  elsewhere.  We  have  known 
aeveral  to  bo  burnt  in  effigy  for  saying,  "  I  think  we  had  better  not 
torn  out ;  for  wc  are  not  equal  to  maintain  the  e]n>ecited  contest." 

Hie  situation  of  the  leaders  of  these  Trades'  Unions  is  the  moat 
hananng  and  degrading  that  can  be  imagined.    The  basest  of 
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motiTes  are  attribnted  to  them  br  a  Tindtotire  prets,  wluch  daily 
lad  weekly  cries  thein  down.  Thej  ore  ■]!  aiecaxded  bj  the 
oofloyBn,  BO  that  to  attempt  to  earn  their  bread  at  their  tradei  ie 
oat  of  the  qaeatirai.  Thej  are  marked,  and  driven  from  the  factorv 
ind  the  worlcahop,  and  are  hereafter  compelled  to  agitate  for  breaa, 


n  go  without  it.  They  are  deapised  by  their  maatera  and  the  pnblic 
ibr  Bttomptinf;  to  do  that  wbicL  i»  impossible;  and  abused  b;  the' 
fellow-workmen,  whose  business  they  lisve  foolishly  undertaken,  f 


I  ntcoeeding  in  their  futile  attempta.  The  want  of  si 
always  attribntod  to  their  mismanagement,  and  the  sins  of  others  are 
lud  at  their  door.  They  are  often  dismissed  without  a  notice,  tried 
without  a  jury,  aad«ondemned  without  on  indictment  or  a  judge. 
Some  noted  leaders  have  committed  suicide;  many  have  beeo 
exiled ;  and  many  others  have  died  in  the  workhouse  ;  and  mot  an 
imtlanee  tern  be  eit«d  wi^rein  a  Uader  has  been  benefited  in  At* 
iemeitu!  eondilum. 

But  aa  strikes  never  occur  except  by  Fradet'  Umetii,  we  most 
notice  how  they  serve  to  promote  the  welfare  of  working  men. 
The  manufacturer  tries,  and  succeeds,  in  increasing  his  capital, 
which  ia  hia  commodity,  by  using  it;  the  operative  tries,  and 
Itila,  to  increase  the  price  of  his  labour,  his  only  commodity, 
by  withholding  the  only  article  which  he  has  to  make  money  of; 
and  not  only  withholds  it  from  the  market,  but  ceases  to  produce  it, 
and  tiiereby  robs  his  feltow-man  of  the  means  of  living,  by  with- 
biriding  the  materials  for  another  to  work  upon  to  earn  bis  bread. 
The  same  as  if  the  occupiers  of  land  should,  through  a  dispute  with 
their  landlord,  refuse  to  cultivate  the  ground.  ifVery  strike  has  a 
fearfij  tendency  to  diminiik  the  amount  of  labour  to  be  done  in  the 
Darket,  and  increases  the  number  of  empty  hands  that  crave  to  do 
it,  which  must,  in  the  end,  run  the  price  of  labour  down.  So  that 
tie  tiperaliont  qf  Trades'  Unions  are  detrimental  and  not  beneficial 
to  mtrJnnff  >•«». 

One  of  the  most  en(»uraging  features  in  tlus  literary  debate  is 
to  see  Mr.  George  Potter  come  out  as  the  champion  of  the  unionist, 
t^KHi  the  affirmative  side  of  this  much  disputed  out  very  important 


The  official  position  of  tiiis  gentleman  entitles  him  to  onr  most 
sincere  respect,  and  every  argument  which  he  can  bring  to  bear 
shall  have  its  due  weight,  and  shall  receive  our  unprejudiced  con- 
uderation. 

If  Mr.  P.  can  dBmonstTat«  the  proposition  that  the  "  operations 
cfTradei'  Unions  are  beneficial  to  viorking  men,"  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  thoughtful,  discriminating,  calculating,  and  discerning 
readers  of  the  British  Controversialist,  then  a  most  important  point 
win  be  gained.  Mr.  F.  is  in  the  "  right  place,"  if  he  ia  but  the 
"  right  mem,"  to  set  this  troublesome  question  for  ever  at  rest ;  and 
WMB  is  hia  golden  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  officers  and  members 
at  the  different  nmone  wiU  acknowledge  him  as  a  fair  exponent  of 
Umw  prjuciplM,  and  they  ought  to  ooafer  all  honour  upon  their 


ttJmted  leader.  Bat  shoold  be  ful  to  «b!K«%  hii  oUonto.  atiA  Kh& 
clear-jndgiac  public,  then,  at  as  honest  man,  he  orafat  to-  give  i^ 
the  6*£t,  and  wy,  "  I  an  •  maer  mao  than  I  vt*  bet»r«';  for  I  lee 
' «  moiv  csceJ&Mrf  toty'  to  aecuTe  to  working  men  thMTTigto,  taA 
to  lubonr  its  jut  revwd." 

I  har*  csraliilly  read  Mr.  F.'s  article,  widi  tbe  bepeof  flliiliBg 
BOne  valid  arf^mnrata  to  prtfTB  that  the  opcratiotM  of  theee  UnioHB 
a>e  raalb'  beneficial  te  their  members  ;  trat  I  htcr»  read  in  Tain. 
It  woala  profit  no  oae  to  ftiUow  tki»  wnter  tertatim,  and  I  must 
oUow  hii  raTinga  wiA  "L'Ouvrier"  to  paaa  for  "wiM  tbej  aitr 
warth  ;  but  my  "inqtreaeioBa  of  the  nature  and  eharaetar'of  Tradm' 
TJnnne  are  not  obtMsed  at  aeoond  hand;"  tfaej  are  the  rea«Hof 


y  jennr'  eip^iencs  and  conatant  obaerTstiton. 
Mr.  P.  Mya  &at  theae  Uniei»  ore  "  bamdupim  inttmet,  ttmeli«mml 
by  retuon,  and  vindieated  by  erparienee."  It  woold  be  well  if  tiiCVS 
aaiertions  could  be  aupported  by  matters  oifaef.  Inatead  of  thiS( 
"  titey  are  baaed apon"  tgnoranea  t>i  the  natnre  and  tlie  application  of 
UnionB,  in  attemptin;;  to  brinr  its  power  to  bear  upon  a  prinn^e 
t»  which  it  cannot  act  or  coaleioe,  there  being  two  aeparaM  and 
diatinot  partiPB  engaged  in  the  pn>diiction  of  artiolM  of  eommeree, 
whoae  direct  intereata  are  opposed  to  each  ollter.  Mr.  P.'b  asaer- 
tiona  Tsnish  when  broafght  to  the  teet  of  "reason,"  bBeaaao  that 
whidi  ia  wrong  in  its  pMt«  moat  be  wrong  altogBiher.  Iliey  am 
condemned  "by  eiparience,"  oa  Tcry  little  bnt  diaappoint»e«t, 
vexation,  and  ignommiDnit  da&at.  have  attended  their  operationa. 


I  do  not  write  from  hearaay,  bat  state  fiuite,  which  uve  t^ea 
place  to  my  own  knowledge,  and  can  give  names,  places,  and  date*, 
in  support  of  what  I  affinn,  that  "the  operatives  of  tbia  coas^ 
have  been  'injored.'  moraUy,"  bv  Trades'  UnioBs,  sad  their  ia- 
aaparable  connomitanta,  ttriket.  Many  I  hava  known,  in  the  tes 
or  twelve  tnmeirts  in  wbich  I  have  partioipated,  to  be  morally 
mined  through  them  ;  the  men  have  left  their  wives  and  rtiildrm, 
and.  loft  tham  chargeable  to  the  pariah,  and  the  jonth  of  both  sexea 
h»ve  taken  their  first  ateps  in  vioe,  whioh  have  ended  in  irfetrievahl* 
rain.  Others  have  been  socially  asd  hopeleeHly  buikrupt ;  tber 
have  lost  their  goods,  chattelE.  and  clothes,  and  never  regained' 
thran.  They  have  been  injured  "JiBiamaUy  "  by  the  pecnniary 
saorifioes  thry  have  made  to  support  the  Unions.  By  the  loss  of 
labour  which  a  strike-in  one  tra^  brings  upon  many  otherv,  tha 
demand  is  stopped,  and  the  rate  of  wages  goes  down.  .All  tiiia,  and 
ninch  more,  hiss  oecurred  th-rongh  trving  to  apply  the  power  of 
lauon  where  it  cannot  be  made  available. 

Mr.  Potter  haa  indoreed  the  omde  aasertions  of  M.  A.  X.,  whd 
says  that  "mntual  sympathy  has  been  edueed  \!j  the  Trade** 
Unions."  Let  bim  do  aa  I  Imve  done,  go  into  his  wvrltahop,  and 
say  to  hie  f alio w-worh men,  "  Well,  I  begin  to  think  that  onr  nmoa 
ia  baaed  iipon  a  wrong  pnnciple,  we  do  not  cleariy  nndaratand  wbM 
we  are  aliout,"  and  he  will  get  a  speoimen  of  the  ""mntaal  aym-- 
pdJiy"  tiuit  hiu  bMD  "ednoad"  by  tluUnioBa.    Again,  "  J^ayiiaa  - 
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it  indi^'ated  in  ih«  eondnet  iff  the  Utiionttt."  la  this  tbe  effect  of 
the  Uniooa,  or  ia  it  attributKhle  to  tike  proi!reB8  of  fteneral  education, 
to  the  inflnODce  of  the  preas,  lad  to  toe  determuied  vigilBDce  of  the 
powers  that  be  F 

Once  more :  "  Self-reliance,  ^num's  tme  interest^'  has  been 
erokad."  Wonderful!  When  a  working  num  cemmite  hja  meet 
important  boainess  to  be  nuraaged  bj  another  par^.  or  usumed 
penr,  inrtead  of  d«ing  it  IiiBMelf,  or  when  he  will  aiUMut  to  an 
mfria^aBADt  open  loa  waftea,  and  then  impeach  hia  maater  to  a 
eonmtloe  who  camot  leRuUr  take  it  np,  ia  tkat  aelf-v'dNace  P  The 
pnof  of  the  naefidmeM  of  Tndea'  Uniona  ic  not  in  their  ptqmlarity 
with  Hm  toilioB  milHwna ;  for  all  Itiatorj  prorea  that  the  maaaea  hare 
hMn  led  aakraj  by  hypwntea,  <lema(K>gaea,  uud  knarea.  The  people 
wmkwboleaale  to  ^  HoIt  Land,  to  fight  the  SvaaeDe ;  they  pwlW 
4«wii  dke  hooae  ^  Dr.  Prieatlej,  beoaoae  he  wmght  the  repeal  of 
liwXeatandCeaporatieaAdiB;  they  aided  and  abetted  the  gonm- 
■eat  intbe  parpetration  of  cruel  Maaanaree  ondirsra;  and  athon- 
mmA  «ther  daniaBt  acta  hare  been  prnnpted  bj  the  popular  reioe. 
I  can  aaaure  Mr.  P.,  and  all  the  TTeioniBta,  that  I  have  no  fpudge 
agawst  JJiaoaa  aaoong  worlcing  men,  bnt  mj  opposition  anaes 
aatirely  &om  aeein^  a  eoaatant  miaapplieation  of  their  powers. 

Bat  Mt  Bet  working  men  despair.  "  Enowledge  ie  power ;"  aad 
the  beatjpraetioal  knowledge  la  beginning  to  M  -andeistood  by 
Ikem.  Their  ravedy  ia  in  their  own  haada ;  let  them  not  any 
laager  pnreoe  tiie  fatal  igni*  Jainmt  of  ^plyieg  the  piivaple  of 
ecwbiaation  where  it  cannot  be  aaocessfol.  They  may  coMentrate 
their  ene^iee  into  one  common  foma,  where  their  iBtoreeta  are  one 
■ad  tbe  Mome:  they  may,  if  they  will,  beoome  ahareholdera  in  a 
profitable  iuTeatneat,  wnitdi  cannot  fail  to  aucoeed;  they  may 
oaite  to  boy  all  their  artidee  of  daily  coniMptioti  in  tM  beat 
market  and  upon  the  largeat  acale )  th^  may  unit«  to  Bunnfactnre 
their  artielea  of  clothing,  to  build  their  own  hoaaee — in  short,  to 
jnidaoe  eTerrtbiiig  they  want.  K  the  great  maaa  of  woriooen  in 
thia  load  wotud  do  thic,  in  aome  twenty  or  thirty  yean  they  might 
command  ^e  labour  market  themselves.  Tlie  u>ility  to  Ubonr 
they  bare,  and  the  capital  they  woald  prodnoe.  A.  F. 

No  kind  of  atndy  or  inqniry  into  fact  ia  a  proper  object  of  con- 
tem^L  It  ia  not  unfrequent  to  poeneas  a  paaaion  for  particular 
■pecaea  of  knowledge,  but  the  witderstaodiDg  u  acarcely  in  a  proper 
tone  BolesB  information  or  truth,  of  erary  deacription,  be  aeiud 
with  avidity.  What  Oiccro  deacribes  as  eaaentiaj  to  the  finished 
oimtor,  acqnaaatwifie  with  tJiie  whole  cirde  of  learning,  ia  not  leas 
deeirable  for  all  who  upire  to  the  dietinotion  of  combined  or  oom- 

Khenaire  thoi^ht.  Variety  of  Btudies  and  epeoolatioDB,  so  far 
m  weakening  tbe  faculties,  ia  a  powerful  means  of  promotin|; 
dieir  oeltTity  and  growth.  You  seldom  meet  with  pereoas  of  emi- 
nent oapaoity,  wlioee  range  of  refleetion  haa  been  chiefly  reatncted 
to  one  dcfisrtneat.— IT.  M.  C^afew. 
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TPINTEK.  OB  NO  WINTEB— WHICH  IS  BESTP 
"  Wu  ever  question  more  ridioolooaP"  we  bsj  now,  in  winter, 
when  we  axe  in  tlie  midit  of  it )  nor  shall  wa  eren  consent  to  sp<Hl 
our  snticipstion  of  summer  by  suppoKin^thst  if  wewereinsominer, 
we  shoDld  wish  for  winter  agun.  The  cold  and  damp,  the  wind, 
ftnd  storms,  and  swollen  riTers,  the  run,  the  snow,  the  sleet,  and 
the  slippery  ice ;  the  dirty  town,  with  its  closed  doors,  and  slushy 
streeUi  the  silent  conntir.  with  ite  wiry  trees,  its  storm-staid 
cottages,  and  starring  birds ;  and,  wont  of  ell,  the  desolate  sea* 
coast,  with  its  naked  rocks  and  wrecks,  and  its  soreaminK  sea-fowl, 
flying  at  the  storm,  merely  for  somethiuK  to  do,  in  their  idleneas  and 
despair ;— who  for  a  moment  would  think  of  comparing  winter  witit 
summer  P 

Summer — how  delights  the  very  idea !  Its  genial  lunahine,  and 
long  daylight,  of  which  natnre.  whether  on  sea  or  shore,  is  nerer 
weary ;  its  luxuriant  cornfields,  already  full  of  the  promise  of 
harrest;  its  shady  ijroyes,  vocal  with  the  sweet  music  of  the  wood* 
land  warhlers,  perched  beside  their  prospering  nests,  on  which  the 
attentive  dam  is  sitting  all  securely  ;  its  crystal  rivers,  rippling 
clear  to  the  eye  of  the  wat^^ful  trout,  and  meandering  through  the 
verdant  meadows,  more  and  more  slowly,  as  if  reluctant  to  leave 
the  sunny  landscape,  or  disturb  the  feet  of  the  well-fed  herds  which 


have  left  their  pastures,  and  ibr  coolness  are  standing  in  the  ford. 
Oh,  gladsome  summer !  with  its  beautiful  scenery,  ana  its  manifold 
amenities, — who  would  not  wish  for  a  perpetual  sttrnmer  P  Or  if 
there  can  be  any  other  season  that  may  lor  a  moment  compete  with 
aoDuner,  assuredly  that  season  is  spring,  or  autumn, — not  winter, 
at  all  events.  No; — away  with  gloomy  winter  I  or  if  it  roust  be, 
then  leave  it  to  the  suitnde  or  the  burglar,  the  gambler  or  the 
player,  or  to  whomsoever  courts  darkness,  or  needs  a  false  light  for 
iiis  deeds. 

Such  is  the  ead  place  that  winter  takes  in  our  first  thoughts  and 
spontaoeons  feelings.  We  would  bid  it  altogether  away,  if  we 
oould.     We  would  call  up  the  sun  from  below  the  horison,  aad 

e'aee  him  high  in  the  celeatial  fields ; — we  would  bring  June  into 
ecember,  And  yet,  when  the  merits  of  the  various  seasons  are 
looked  into  with  the  calm  eye  of  reflection,  it  turns  out  to  be  quite 
ft  qneation  which  of  the  two  is  best,  summer  or  winter.  A  per- 
'  petnal  summer,  not  less  than  a  perpetual  winter,  tends  to  sink  maa 
to  Uie  grade  of  a  savage,  and  to  iceep  him  there.  Bummer  and 
winter  are  equally  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  bomaa 
nature.  It  is  in  the  temperate  zones  that  the  nighest  forins  of 
oiviliMtion  have  always  been  found  in  the  past :  and  tiiere  is  bo 
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KHon  to  doubt  that  there,  alto,  tlie^  will  tdwaya  be  found  in  the 
fotaie.  Hie  baniahed  duke  in  tbe  foreat  waa  in  the  right,  no 
doubt.  If  hen  he  aacigned  "  the  aeasona'  difference  u  the  penalty  of 
Adam ;"  but,  aa  he  haa  shown  bo  beaatifollj,  that  penaltj  was  not 
alt<^etheT  for  poniahment,  bnt  for  diaoiplme,  now  rendered  needAil 
to  raiaa  again  the  creaturea  nho  had  fallen. 

It  ia  ^uite  remarhable  how  man;  of  the  arta  and  ecienoeB  owe 
their  existenoe  to  the  call  of  winter,  nrging  man,  from  year  to  year, 
to  proride  ogainat  ita  rigours.  Snt  for  the  &own  of  winter,  arohi- 
tectnre  would  uerei  be  worthy  of  ita  name ;  and  if  it  existed  at  all, 
ffonld  Boon  depart  altogetlier  from  ita  tme  deaiKn.  Instead  of 
palaces  and  dwelhng  honaes,  we  ihoald  have  only  large  sbeda  and 
little  aheds,  and  at  best  only  soHd  pyramids  and  blind  templea. 
Of  ornament,  there  would  be  none,  or  if  there  were,  it  would  ha 
resorted  to  for  its  own  sake,  merely  to  flatter  the  eye ;  and  instead 
of  rising  into  the  beantifol,  it  wonld  be  conatantly  atraying  into  the 
fiutastioa].  It  ia  winter,  through  the  cold  and  darkness,  the  raina 
iiul  snowB,  wbioh  it  brings  along  with  it,  that  gives  its  true  enbanee- 
meut  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  fine  day  in  munmer,  out  of  doors,  and 
calls  so  loudly  for  everything  which  can  minister  for  enjoyment  in 
winter,  within  doors.  Hence  the  real  problem  of  ornamentation, 
that  is, — to  beantily  the  naeful.  Hence  the  fine  featnrea  of  a  well- 
conatmcted  ataircaae,  apartment,  or  hall,  preserving  an  ample  area, 
and  tbua  aatiafving  reason,  while  displaying  beautiful  proportions, 
and  titna  grati/ying  tast« ;  and  henoe,  alao,  the  fine  featnrea  of  the 
palace,  the  mansion,  the  villa,  where  etaircaae,  hall,  and  chamber, 
are  ao  aeeommodaled  to  eaoh  othtr,  and  combined,  sb  to  give  every 
facility  and  elegance  within,  while  thej[  give  a  beautiful  and  pic- 
tareaqne  structure  when  viewed  from  without. 

It  might,  indeed,  be  logically  contended  that  surely  stmctures 
mote  trulf  beantifnl  might  he  expected,  if  heanty  were  tbe  only 
cwindoration  that  needed  to  be  attended  to.  But  nature  does  not 
eonntenance  attempts  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  man.  She  seems 
to  have  reserved  to  herself  the  privilege  of  producing  the  purely  or 
merely  beautiful ;  and  this  privilege,  which  she  claima  for  herself, 
she  sametiona  also,  by  doing  it  all  without  effort,  and  merely  as  her 
pastime.  And  hence  we  accept  from  nature,  with  thankfulness,  the 
purely  or  mere^  beautiful,  and  are  whollv  satisfied  with  it  when 

SbehtJd  it.  But,  with  the  productions  of  man,  our  feelings  are 
erent.  We  know  the  labour  which  a  large  building  has  cost, 
and  we  never  fwM  to  ask  what  is  tbe  use  of  it.  In  order  to  satisfy 
the  beholder,  a  pieoe  of  arobitecture,  in  general,  must  be  useful,  as 
well  as  mereiy  beautiful.  The  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  we 
do  indeed  allow  to  bestow  themselves  upon  the  purely  or  merely 
bentiiul ;  we  are  satisfied  if  they  succeed,  and  we  are  thankful 
to  Qtma  for  the  pleasure  wbioh  their  creations  give  ns.  There  are 
tome,  mdeed,  who  ask  for  more, — even  a  mond  lesson,  as  well  aa 
eqjoymatt,  especially  from  the  poet.  But  however  that  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  arcbiteot,  that  to  aeoure  a 
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mjnimoiu  loU-Jn  hnaae  of  fau  work,  he  iBaat  nmr  loae  Hglit  vT 
the  uaefiil.  Tbeidca  nf  iililitj  tilnim  liM  iii«il1'1  iiiifiii|jti.  nt  liilat  in 
this  eooDomie  mb,  to  TiBdicate  t^exutBUMoflLkt'irfti^obTiimi^ 
•oUa  ao  toodi  Murd  loboor  ■•  the  hwiping  of  faesry  atonM  abore 
each,  other,  in  oppoMtion  to  tkeir.intnnl  teraduor  to  be  atiU,  or 
fall  down. 

Koir  it  is  'winter,  with  its  bad  waather,  wbaofa  domiad*  &eee 
pU«B  of  atooM  BO  lan^T.    Winter,  in  faot,  inuts  npoD  them  nst 
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obIt  Bs  UHfnl.  bat  ai 

totaia»t,B  field  fivhumaiLiBdaitry.eaeKT.taatc^Keiua^  in 

cinlicatioii  unfoUU  oA  "■"*■*"■  itaalC  and^  wUcEeroi  ni 


adoraed  b^  siinMlT  polaee*  and  chnrclMa,  loralj  m 
hwiirifiil  TillnrraiMl  Tillagnn.  tmnii  ind  fiiliiw 

To  the  saow  c«u»  we  owe  the  devdopmsni  of  all  tttoae  «is 
which  deal  with  textile  bbric*.  ^Qm  hmnaa  fomi  it  in  itaelf  ao 
nncb  nuve  {deaaingto  the  ej«  than  any .tz^tianga  that  aan  poanblj' 
be  put  over  it,  that  bat  ibr  the  eold,  people  m  geaerat  woohl  ame 
little  for  elotliea.  We  are  indeed  wost  to  anoeiate  the  idea  sf 
naked  with  tiutt  of  tavage ;  but  the  term  niide  (thoii|^  it  metma 
the  same)  awakee  quite  other  OMOctatooiw ;  and  if  ttuBre  bo  tuj 
aeeeaaary  coanMtioD  betwMn  the  Hbtance  of  olothea  aad  mamfo 
life,  thanks  to  the  winter  Ihat  the  apfroaeh  doe*  not  extend  to  l£e 
oifiliaed.  It  is  onij  to  provide  againat  the.  odd  that  tailon  and 
dreeamokers  find  anTthiag  to  do.  ThoM  who  have  been  anaoag 
the  civilieed  raoea  of  the  tn>i»oi,  where  them  isno  winter,  and  have 
taken  notioe  of  their  ooattunea — aa.  Cot  instance,  in  aanthem  India — 
cannot  failinbeingoonvineed  that  amese  webofnuialiBaaiteanas 
from  the  bleaoher,  and  that  vitbost  the  use  of  eeisMre  or  nsedla  «r 
even  pin,  msj  be  wi^ped  about  the  loiu,  and  bnwght  anr  the 
Moulder,  in  aooh  a  way  aa  at  onee  to  aataff  the  moet  MoaitiTe 
feelings  of  the  moat  modeat  w«nan,  and  to  form  a  drapery  of  tbe 
moet  perfect  beaaty.  It  ia  not  to  taate,  nor  ia  it  to  moidi^,  farnt  it 
is  toUte 

"  Icf  fang,  tha  ctrariiafa  cfaUing  of  Ifav  wiatM'i  wind,* 

that  we  owe  all  thow  fabrics,  and  arte  of  omamenliiig  Uteoi.  whMi 
engage  such  a  couaideraUa  part  of  onr  popnlation  and  of  everybody's 
thoughts,  and  which  mimater  ao  much  at  onee  to  onr  pccaosui 
pleaaures  and  to  our  national  wealth.  And  if  by  these  xoeaoe,  hy 
the  comfort  and  elegance  of  our  homes,  onr  waraily.ooTered  walla, 
our  curtains  and  carpMa,  our  couches  and  bright  firea,  and  brighter 
gaa'li^bta  within,  and,  when  out  of  doora,  our  waterpiMA,  fiMx», 
mohaus,  dreadnoughts,  and  whatnots,  we  snoeeed  in  mastering  th<i 
cold,  and  even  in  enjoying  it,  what  ia  this  but  a  diaplay  of  the  lat«at 
energy  of  human  nature,  which  winter  has  been  the  teacher  to 
evoke  and  educate,  what  bvt  an  evideoee  that  man  is  still  seed  tar 
his  original  misaiou  to  replenish  the  earth,  and  to  subdue  it. 

fior  let  us  repine  that  sudi  i*  our  missian,  or  that  we  are  Kp~ 
pointed  to  an  interminable  war,  the  war  of  apint  against  matter,  of 
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Mvtty  againrt  neoMiity.  If  lifa  were  all  one  dulcet,  piping  time  of 
peu«,  then  how  aiumld  we  prevent  that  indolenoe  and  eimtti,  that 
impotence  and  sleepiaeM,  tut  are  too  often  kpt  to  «t«aJ  over  iu, 
even  when  there  ia  a  call  to  be  np  and  doing  P  The  war  in  which 
we  are  enlisted,  by  oar  very  eziitence  as  men,  is  not  an  aneqnal 
war.  On  the  contrary,  man  is  appointed  to  victory  after  erery 
straggle  from  age  to  age.  The  hostile  powers  of  nature  are  not 
motw  unmeroQS,  nor  are  they  atronger  now  than  they  wore  aged 
ago ;  while  man,  by  the  progress  of  me  arte  and  sciences,  has  been 
(nining  upon  them.  The  Alps  are  no  higher  or  harder  now  than 
uey  were  in  the  days  of  Hannibal;  bnt  the  engineer  can  tnnnel 
Ann  now  right  through,  and  shoot  a  train  into  Italy  when  he 
pleases.  The  Atlantic  is  no  broader  nor  more  stormy  now  than 
when  Columbus  flnt  crossed  it:  bat  the  sulor  now,  instead  of 
having  to  wait,  all  anziooB  for  a  favourable  wind,  can  go  to  sea 
when  it  suite  him,  and  shape  a  straight  course  in  his  steamship, 
and  keep  to  it  all  the  way  across,  though  right  in  the  wind's  eye. 
Nor  needs  the  man  of  bnsinesB  or  the  errand  of  affection  now  even  to 
wait  for  the  post,  though  it  travel  so  rapidly.  With  the  speed  of  light- 
niiu[  his  message  may  be  sent  thousands  of  miles  in  afew  momenta, 
sndfrom  extremest  metanoee  his  answer  may  be  received  before  the 
inn  go  down.  Now  of  the  "natural  enemies"  thus  provided  by  our 
Cre^or  to  offer  us  battle,  not  to  conqoer  na  hut  to  develop  our 
powers  and  make  us  men,  winter  is  one  of  the  chief. 

Kor  is  this  mere  argument  and  theory.  To  see  how  it  goes  with 
human  creatures,  when  the  climate  where  they  dwell  is  without  a 
winter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the  native 
popolation  in  regions  near  the  equator.  There,  of  coarse,  there  is 
no  winter.  The  sun  rises  and  seta  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
six  o'cloolf  morning  and  evening  all  the  year  round.  The  air  is 
also  geDerally  mowt,  and  there  is  a  luxnriaut  vegetation  every 
month  in  the  year.  Near  the  sea  there  is  also  an  ever-blowing  sea 
breeze,  so  beujgnant,  that  any  one  may  sleep  in  it  all  night  wiUiout 
risk.  The  name  of  winter  is  unknown  to  the  natives,  and  there  is 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  reality.  The  amenity  of  the  climate 
is  indeed  perfect,  and  those  who  have  resided  there,  and  then  have 
returned  to  this  country,  generally  recall  it  to  memory  tike  a  beaa- 
tifol  dream.  Well;  what  of  the  natives  there?  their  physical, 
moral,  intellectual  development  in  a  region  of  nature  that  seems  so 
enviable  P  Take  the  island  of  Ceylon,  For  instance.  On  the  autho- 
litjr  of  Bishop  Heber,  who  has  been  upon  the  spot,  we  know  that 
"  every  prospect  pleases ;"  bnt  to  this  were  is  the  sod  addition,  tjiat 
"only  man  is  vile."  And  it  is  certain  that  the  native  there  is  the 
very  antipode  of  all  energy,  the  very  personification  of  apathy. 
His  sleep  is  so  profound  tl^t,  though  he  commonly  lies  on  the  hard 
brick  floor,  wita  nothing  aofter  than  a  mat  for  a  bed,  from  which 
one  would  suppose  that  ne  would  be  easily  woke  up,  yet  it  usually 
takes  a  good  kick  to  start  him.  And  when  he  is  up  and  awake  to 
ths  utmost,  still  £e  is  not  wide  awake,  and  can  never  keep  his  own 


He  ku  been  pnt  down  and  ruled  by  raaes  from  wintry  rMtona,  one 
tiivr  Hiotliar,  firom  time  immauonal.  And  ^tfaon^  m  t£e  present 
(t»iv,  trough  the  goodneas  of  the  Britniih  goTemmeitt,  wbich  now 
holds  the  swaj  over  him,  lie  has  generally  &  garden  of  ha  own,  yet 
it  it  ererywhwe  a  garden  of  weeda ;  and  he  is  ciMrt«Bt  to  subsist  on 
die  nute  asd  fruits  of  the  tree*  wbieh  his  father  «aiee  planted,  and 
which,  though  left  to  themselreB  erer  aicoe,  htLve  not  ret  ceased— so 
gmat  is  tbel>onntj  of  nature,  to  jield  stich  food  as  he  deems  good 
CDongh  for  hin,  jeu  after  year,  b^,  month  after  month,  for  hAlf  a 
eentUTT  and  mere.  Thanks  to  tlie  we^^  of  the  nut  (the  cocoa) 
whicfa  ne  Ukea  bert,  he  has  not  to  climb  for  it.  The  nut  falls  irom 
tke  tree  when  it  is  ripe ;  -and,  in  falling,  nieces  a  noise  lond  enonclt 
toaiwakehimwhenheisHteepiDgin  theshsdebeneatli.  Andlhnsne 
is  acA  widiout  his  dinner  aed  hie  dianer  b^  ;  tJtough  the  returns  of 
the  Mroners  shew  that,  m  tMs  way,  not  a  few  natrres  get  dieir 
co^owns  eraok«d  wery  year. 

Europeans,  when  in  these  parts,  experience  the  4Bme  effects  of  a 
perpetnsl  summer.  The  most  tmial  actios  is  fonnd  to  require  an 
efibii,  and  to  pimve  fati^ing.  And  not  the  «h«r  but  &e  conch  is 
that  piece  ef  fitmit«re  which  is  most  in  deHiaad;  and  stretclied  on 
wlui»  you  are  surest  to  find  the  party  whom  you  viMt.  Thjs  effect 
may,  periiaps,  be  aecribed  to  the  esoesEive  heat  rather  than  to  flie 
perpetu^  sammer.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  obeerred  in 
countries  where  there  is  a  winter,  however  oppressive  the  snmmer 
heat  may  be.  'Hins,  in  the  United  States,  arMTeTen  in  Canada,  the 
temperature  rf  summer  rivals  that  of  India,  and  is  much  more 
oppreseiTe ;  Vnt  there  is  a  winter  also,  and  of  this  the  bracing  effect 
irapeart  to  be  euch,  that  no  cosstitational  Imj^uor  is  induced.  Kay, 
where  is  sndi  energy  to  be  found  aa  in  the  inhabitaote  of  NorUi 
America F  In  India,  aleo,  the  same  thing  is  tobeobserfed.  Hoee 
who  can  afford  to  spend  a  portton  of  each  year  among  ^e  moun- 
tains, or  in  any  region  where  a  winter  cold  cui  be  readied,  do  not 
suffer  tjie  loss  of  their  energy  like  those  who  oeutinne  to  lire  in  a 
pcipetsal  summer.  It  ie  not  the  winter's  oold  alone,  however,  that 
la  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  tone  and  ratergy  of  the 
hmnan  frame,  but  also  the  variation,  the  change  from  the  one  season 
to  the  other,  and  the  stimulus  of  the  variety  and  novelty  whicji  this 
inches.  Unless  man  is  to  lead  a  life  that  is  purely  inner  and 
tegeotire,  he  Tef^oirea  external  excitants  to  keep liim  alive  and  in 
due  relation  with  the  other  beings  and  things  around  him ;  and  of 
these  eioitants  the  revolwtion  of  the  seasons,  and  the  return  of 
winter,  is  one  of  the  chief.  For  a  life  of  solid  or  fruitful  refiection, 
indeed,  not  lees  than  for  a  life  of  social  activity  and  meAihieBt, 
these  external  exqitante  appear  to  be  neoeesarr .  Tbe  philosophers 
of  a  perpetud  snmmer,  at  least,  the  sages  of  India,  hare  not  made 
much  of  their  tiio^^ts.  To  tiien  dialectice  ia  everything;  truth 
next  to  nothing.  To  them  words  are  things,  and  things  are  of  no 
acoonnt.  Tlie  popular  mind  also  displays  a  sim^ar  tendency. 
When  m  aric,  and  are  eag«r  to  know,  (he  canse  of  a  phenomeaon. 
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Xke  naiarea  of  India  mCTely  wonder.  Nor  do  they  wonder  long. 
Some  ane  saji  it  is  maKic,  and  alt  are  tatisfied.  TToching  mOre  difil- 
ealt  tlian  to  find  an  earnest  man  amonjt  tliouutiida  tbat  m^  be 
aroand  too.  Or,  rather,  let  as  laj  tliat  me  mind  of  tlie  populatios 
ia  like  that  of  the  clinie — a  perpetual  rosinier,  of  whtch  conteBtmODt 
witli  self  is  Oxe  mnBhine,  and  everr  change  unacceptable. 

It  mi^ht  be  even  contended  that  it  is  in  temperate  regions,  in 
TeKioDti  diversified  bf  the  varietj  of  the  seasons,  and  where  a  wintet 
■annall^  reonrs.  that  the  Creator  has  proTided,  by  anticipation,  fof 
tk  most  powerful  rac«B  of  nan.  Thug,  the  family  of  the  grassM, 
which  incliides  all  pastures,  and  a1I  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  vege* 
table  food.  attatriB  its  Gnest  development  in  temperate  re^oni ;  and 
for  tiie  mataralion  of  the  most  valuable  fniiu  and  grains,  a  winter, 
or  rather  the  anticipation  of  it,  is  indispensable.  But  here  oar 
sr^untent  opens  in  anotiter  walk,  snggestinj;  die  propriety  of  brfnnng 
oar  present  remarks  to  «  dose.  U. 


IT^t  ^cbittor. 


btt^ter  Boinbor.  We  mte  »ot  aw»re  that  it  lies  Open  to  any  objeo* 
fern  on  the  aeon  of  oorrwtoew  ;  however,  we  do  object  strongly  to 
■tyfloe  poarimif;  on  the  literary  preserre  which  belong  iodispntably 
to  another.  Hie  Mibfic«tkn  of  this  tract  is  scarcely  le<<8  reprehen- 
iSble  than  lliat  or  mttiMr,  «nder  tbe  tilJe  of  "  Adam  Bede,  Jan." 
The  object  of  both  we  eomeeive  tn  be  nothing  htgfaer  than  to  «xtott 
money  from  a  cnrioSB  pnMic ;  and.  as  «ach,  we  are  glad  to  betievS 
that  both  have  proved  failores.  Moreover,  we  do  not  care  to  have 
the  veil  of  fictuMS  withdrawn  Irom  the  characters  which  are  immor- 
taliied  in  "  Adam  Bede."     To  us — and,  we  doubt  not,  to  all  other 


A  aooD  allMBack,  aooompahied  with  mseh  Ibfonnation,  irtuoh 
vill  be  m«^  to  all  frimda  of  dte  l^napaMiun  cuse. 

Tkt  I'tMie  3p»ai»r;  mtd  Sow  to  Hmke  0»t.    LooJon  i  Niabeb 

In  the  preface  to  this  book  tbe  author  Apologizes  for  sending  h 
to  the  press,  becanae  tjiere  are  several  works  before  the  ptiblia 
whiA  treat  of  the  aame  anbjeet.    He  only  mentiona  two,  hofwerer, 
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(me  by  Hr.  Baatiiie,  an  exoetlrat  litQe  work,  lecentlT  motioed  in 
oar  pagei,  sad  the  other,  forsooth,  bj  Cicero  I  If  oUier  Bubjeota 
were  u  sparelj  written  upon,  we  Bboafd  soon  have  a  ay  of  distren 
in  the  Bow,  and  the  »ble  editor  of  Macmillan't  Magazine  coold 
not  speak  of  the  aevea  thonaand  works  of  fiction  which  have 
appe^ed  linoe  the  WaTerley  novela.  We  hare  alwaja  regarded 
with  interest  works  on  this  maoh-aeglected  subject,  and  we  deoire 
to  extend  te  the  last  HriTal  the  oonsideration  of  onr  beaavolBnt 
regard.  The  direetiona  for  acquiring  the  art  of  public  speaking,  to 
&r  aa  we  can  judge,  maj  be  aetea  uj^on  with  adTantoge  \>j  aU 
persons  of  average  ability,  eapeciallj  if  they  believe  in  the  old 
Myingv  "  Orator  JU,  potla  natcttur."  In  the  busy  world  aroood 
everjUiiDg  seema  to  come  np  and  pass  on  before  us  in  living  forma, 
rather  than  in  abstract  teachings.  The  traveller's  carriage  is  filled 
with  pattema.  The  manufacturer's  catalogue  is  not  onlj  priced, 
but  often  profiuely  illustrated ;  and  jet  where  is  the  work  on 
public  speaking  which  is  emb«lliBhod  with  instAnces  of  the  way  ia 
which  the  growth  of  tliis  power  in  orators  was  developed?  Wa 
should  be  sorry  to  be  understood  to  find  fault  widi  this  book,  for 
it  conteins  more  of  a  practical  and  suggestive  character  than  any- 
thing of  the  sort  we  know  ;  but  we  shodd  have  preferred  "  FubGo 
Speakers,  and  how  they  became  sneh,"  on  the  self-help  principle, 
lizamples  of  this  sort  would  strike  out  and  traverse  tne  globe, 
carrying  with  them  an  influence  far  more  weighty  Uun  mcva 
preoepte.  Those  who  have  neglected  this  matter  wul  do  well  to 
act  upon  the  sncgestion,  "  Never  too  late  to  mend ;"  and  we  can 
promise  them  uiat,  by  following  out  tiie  exoellent  counsel  boe 
given  in  so  acoeasible  a  form,  thev  will  cease  to  be  startled  at  the 
sound  of  their  own  voice,  and  will  no  longer  be  unable  to  utter  six 
consecutive  words  when  they  assume  the  perpendicular  before  aa 
audience.  Hod  these  things  been  attended  to  earlier,  it  wonld  not 
now  be  true  that  Englishmen,  so  universally  breve,  should  be  so 
frightened  at  a  fow  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Is  it  because  we 
are  so  brave,  that  we  are  frightened  at  each  other  F 

Fate  taid  Bueoeeriet  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  By  CiPTilu  McClik- 
Tocx,  LL.D,    London:  Murray.    1BS9.    Price  16s. 

Fbou  the  time  when,  300  years  ago,  John  Cabot  sjid  his  son, 
Sebastian,  set  forth  in  search  of  a  North-West  Passage,  the  sabjeet 
of  Arctic  eiploratioDS  has  not  failed  te  excite  the  interest  of  men  of 
science,  nor  have  those  daring  seamen,  who  have  conducted  them, 
lacked  the  sympathy  and  the  admiration  of  a  people  with  whom 
"plnek"  is  no  "vanishing  quanti^."  Other  nations,  however, 
have  manifested  a  practical  interest  in  these  discoveries ;  for  the 
voyage  of  the  Hussian  navigator,  Behring,  in  1741,  was  not  without 
its  use  in  clearing  up  what  bad  been  attraipted,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  still  more  daring  ventures. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Qeorfe  III.  (1773),  an  expedition' was  sent 
out  under  Captain  Fhipps  (in  which  served  Lord  Nelson,  then  a 
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foungiter);  bnt  thia  failing,  Capt&in  CooV  wu  choMn  for  the 
endearour  to  effect  a  ]!TortIi-Eaat  Passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  was  also  without  the  deiiderated  result. 
Fittj  jexK  noiT  passed  without  any  further  attempt ;  and  Sir  John 
Boss,  m  April,  1818,  sailed  from  the  Thames,  to  return  in  October 
of  the  same  year,  acarcely  baring  effected  anjthing.  His  young 
Hentenant,  Parry,  took  up  the  enterprise  in  the  ume  year,  ana 
held  on  brarely,  till  his  course  was  Hrrested  by  an  immense  body 
of  immorable  ice.  The  next  year,  finding  farther  progrew  im- 
poasible.  Parry  returned  to  England,  and  bis  crew  became  entitled 
to  tile  Goremment  reward  of  £6,000.  In  the  same  year  in  which 
he  started  (1819),  Franltlin  first  midertoolr  his  terrible  journey  to 
the  northern  shores  of  America.  He  was  three  years  absent, 
baring  endiired  unparalleled  hardships,  and  travelled  between  five 
ud  six  thouaand  milea.  In  this  voyage  he  established  the  exist- 
CDce  of  an  Arctic  Ocean,  which  was  apparently  impassable  for  all 
purposes  of  naTigation.  Happy  for  Franklin  wonld  it  have  been 
haa  the  subject  of  Arctic  discovery  never  again  been  mooted;  bnt 
in  1845,  a  long  peace  baring  closed  almost  every  avenue  to  fame  or 
momotion,  publio  attention  was  once  more  directed  to  the  Arctic 
nyagee,  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  such  an  expedition  was 
contemplated,  than  rolonteers  pressed  forward  eager  for  emplov- 
nwnt.  The  gallant  veteran,  Sir  John  Franklin,  undertook  the 
Mmmand,  and  the  ill-fated  Hrebut  and  Terror  left  England,  to 
become,  with  their  heroic  freight,  frozen  eridences  of  the  severity 
of  tbe  dimate.  Since  1845,  nearly  tbirtr  Tessels,  of  various  sizes 
sod  descriptions,  fitted  out  by  private  ana  public  means  in  England 
ind  America,  bare  been  sent  forth  in  searon  of  them. 

This  brief  riMumi  of  Arctic  enterprise  will  show  that  the  subject 
baa  not  been  over-estimated  by  *  generous  publio,  who  are  now 
rewarded  by  a  narrative  of  the  snooeasful  cruise  of  the  gay  little 
ysdit  Fox.  XmAj  Franklin,  than  whom  a  nobler-hearted  woman 
never  Uved,  origmated  this  last  expedition,  and  may,  indeed,  be 
Mud  to  hare  tbe  honour  of  the  discorery  of  the  N'ortb- West  Passage, 
as  but  for  her  unshaken  perseverance  it  would  not  have  been  satis- 
lactorily  ascertained  that  her  husband  had  discorered  it.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  although  the  sterile  and  hopeless  nature  of 
Arctic  voyages  haa  long  been  known,  they  seem  to  bare  acquired  a 
baanatiog  power  over  those  who  project  or  engine  in  them,  which 
is  heightened  by  the  contest  with  almost  insuperable  obstaolea. 
Captun  McClintoelc,  referring  to  his  appointment  to  the  command 
of  the  last  expedition,  says ;— "  As  a  post  of  honour  and  of  some 
difficulty,  it  posssMed  quite  sufficient  charms  to  a  naval  officer  who 
had  served  iQready  in  three  consecutive  expeditions,  from  1848  to 
1864.  I  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  details  of  this 
peculiar  service ;  and  I  confess,  moreover,  that  my  whole  heart  waa 
m  the  cause." 

Thia  spirited  langpage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  entire  work, 
which  gives  one  the  impression  that  MoClintook  is  a  man  of  iut» 
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tentailioiit  V4l«nr,  abei&s^  eaeigj,  and  svbitulMl  oipuUir.  Hft 
wiit«a  ift  ttw  eas;  an4  mtuTsl  etyle  of  ^  houMi  opea^mrted 
mui,  on  exi^Qwit  (enas  with  eTerTbodj.  Thtoughoiit  hU  book  h4 
dutributcS)  nith  no  BlinUd  band,  bigb  pmise  to  £10  brother  adven- 
torart,  wd  compluuentB  to  ibov)  «bo  U4v«  preeadsd  him  in.  othec 
expeditioDB.  I^t  giiccees  Bhould  att«od  lh«  Woura  of  this  Hu«- 
lock  of  thu  ice  and  kU  bi&ve  baad  is  not  to  be  woadwed  at,  bub-' 
Uined  as  the;  were  by  the  Dobleneas  of  thmr  enterpciBe.  and  A 
ohivalrous  devotion  to  hadj  'Fiaokiia,  which  is  quite  uFectiug  ;  for 
with  BBJiorl^  £rankneBi  a«d  BimpbcLIf  our  aaiW  oamte*  Uov 
enthiuiuticitllj  they  drank  her  heiuti^  and  taUced  of  her,  while  they^ 
were  fast  locked  in  the  icy  j^ws  of  the  Arctic.  The  atibetance  af 
the  diKorery  now  made  ia  an  ifnpoctant  dfiovaeaXwj  record,  picked 
np  by  Lieutmant  Hobeun  in  a.  caita  at  Cape  Henchel.  a  facUiraile 
ol  wtiich  a«conkpanieB  the  Tolvwe.  Under  date  Msj^^  IS^^^i  >>  *> 
■atififactory  atatenenl  of  the  BoccesB  up  to  that  time;  but  acousd 
the  margin  is  written  a  TC17  da^gerent  tale.  The  ships  had  been 
beset  in  EJeptembei,  1,846,  and  Sit  J.  FranJdui  had  died  ia  Junet 
1817.  Doubltless  the  writet  of  thia  aad  atory  was  one  of  those  wJtQ 
BDbse<ineDUy  sitccumbed  to  the  aajne  fate,  or  "  dcopped  by  ths  waji, 
ai  they  walked  along."  • 

The  work  haa  the  liteiary  merit  of  freabxeM,^  and  its"set-ty" 
does  credit  to  the  house  of  Murray,  &ow  which  it  emanatee,  b«ua( 
illustrated  with  a  good  nap  and  many  ezcelleat  wood  eagcmirUtf^ 
Those  of  our  readers  who  may  net  be  Me  to  see  the  woisk  wiU  find 
a  graphic  and  ably  written  accauat  ijt  the  Comhiil  jia^aam^ 
So.  I,  Irom  the  pen  o£  an  officer  of  the  fo«^  and  aorae  pLaasinft 
artdcles  on  the  sam»  aubjecb  by  Captun  Sl^irwid  Oabom,  la  Osm 
a  WMk. 


OEieiNAL     POHTEY. 
OTbt  S<^  of  IS&ft. 
MAC-AUL^T,  JAMES,  HUMBOLDT,  STEPHEKSOH,  DB  QDINCET, 
BKUNEL,  HVNT,  IKVING. 
Obb  MmndM.  tn  pmawttd— wbtRrfon  giitnj 
Tbi  <I*hLu«  aliuja  *iit)i  iia.ui  oor  Itogn, 
Bni-  Utete  ■(«  pulaiig  id  onr  limg  h«uM. 
Tbtir  fMtpDSU  li«.  etunal  "o  oni  xHiJa, 
AM'bert  lb*;  t^yid,  btigbt.  Aomn  >lwlt  wwgnm 
On  Tiiqa'B  f sla  brov  1  cnon  dptb  iMncafortti  tttt, 
Flunio);  with  itoTB,  tbsir  namis,— Pataritf 
Owning  ibaoi  all  ber  chiafest  arnitiiMnU. 
Thej  h«T»  dropt  dam  into  the  Uk*  of  Death, 

.,    ...,X,oot^lc 


pamc  ucTtOB. 

Bat  Ihe  lii^ilii  •bkU  go  widuung  ManMK; 
And  tha  muk  of  thdr  fall  gg  ricgug  im 
for  ajct 

God'a  iwblgmui  van  thajT-    S*  lul 
T«  EMton,  mu,  tai  htaven.  tbitt  we  do  blosb, 
And  pall,  and  qainr,  flhilst  loie-«rspt  ire  guc 
Oh.  but  onr  world  iftg^ij-cUdt     Out  «utfa, 
GoS'uacd  Willi  Man,  jtt  tfarobUug  with  prnod  jqj, 
Still  Modi  HDia  KKid  mamoritl  op  lo  Goill 
Tba  gnat  dub  ««,  and  findi  >  daab)«  life— 
Tkc  mutb  falls  to  earth,  the  propbst  loarat— F.  G. 

IS  MEMOSUH.— WILLIAM  THBELKELD  EDWAKDS. 

(AOCIl>SIIEaU.T  DBOWKBD  W  TitB  CUjl.) 

Ciumiat  otaugal  Haw  all  Cbiogi  ohugt  in  and  anandl 

Lifc  b  all  farrow'd  oV  with  Smtow'i  liQet^ 

Its  gl«7,  or  ita  gloo,  no  longrr  shinn. 

U;  pLlgniD- thought  ■till  at  iome  grare  is  foaod. 

THBELEaLii — that  brolbsr  of  my  aonl,  is  gone, 

Lapp'd  b;  the  greedy  wat^nof  tha  Cam 

Into  the  man  of  Death.     Cunld  no  one  Btem 

Thnr  eturent  are  thej  Tanqntsfa'd  sDch  a  one? 

Vain  thooghtl  and  wrong  as  Tain.     All-knowiug  God 

To  him  the  gradual  Upu  of  years  denied ; 

GaTo  Death  in  otu,  IXh  in  mml/itr  tido. 

And  tarl;  access  into  heaven  bestow'd : 

That  from  the  oommon  lot—*  Do  and  endure  "— 

He  might  be  &Md — becanse  iu  Christ  made  pore. — H. 

SONNET. 

B«NBB  Ihfl^a  we  ■tray'd;  tlw  air  wu  aweat, 
Witk  qoiat  wwmtb,  the  ion  bad  scamly  est, 
FUofliDg  up  wimths  of  golden-glory  yet 

"   a  the  floalicig  alonda  so  soft  and  fleaL 


DpODtll 


_,  fiuh'd  out  in  the  light 
dif  tba  lieb  sky,  and  the  apray  glitter'd  bright) 
Fiom  plashing  oars  of  gliding  boan,  that  mk* 
A  lirisg  baaiLty  In  ths  picnn  fair 

ThMrailsd  bafan  miofreysa  on  that  calm  aaa, 

SM  in  •  fiBliia  of  braocheB  iMh'd,  that  lean 

ta  ht  tbi  ay*  ran  hare  and  then. 


In  £ui?  Bfisonnnni 
ABdglswing  ns 


nsion,  tiirsaglk  Uks  bcoghs.Uut  iUerwsan. 

J.  M.  S-  T. 


A  TALESTIKE  TO  "  SOMEBODT." 
wander  abmt  down  tht  liokb  laass. 

It  brea^of  tlBpaaaies, 


naarth 
id  with  weir4  bnidaa — 
I  tUnk  (f  thM. 

...  ,,  Ac 


THB  IHQDIBU. 

WbcQ  I  oombat  aloM  with  tlu  dn-gildcd  <nr!d. 
And  fight  for  mj  lifa  with  iu  fklu  aad  cold-bautad, 
When  I  f«ni  all  in  nin  for  on>  brotberlj  glasDa, 
And  ngh  leit  the  angdi  frooi  orth  iun  dtputod: — 

I  thhik  of  thn. 

When  I  at  BO  aloiu  bj  mj  buhdsr  Sn, 
And  long  to  look  out  oa  tht  lif*  of  "  tivmoiTOir,'* 
When  I  pirlej  with  Fair,  and  waap  weloomM  to  Hope, 
And  wmdd  iwnbow  mf  btvt  o'n  tha  flood  of  iti 


Itl 


kot  thea. 


And  mf  thongbta  «nr  cireling  Kronnd  ikj  dear  nunc, 
Grow  ponr  and  fairer,  CTca  *>  thoa  art  Uireat, 
And  when  baarm  whiapen,  "  Ha  that  would  know  tracat  fame 
Hutl  link  Lift  atatt  eaioat  with  Lor*  that  it  lanit " — 

Ithinkolthta. 


S^^t  Jnqtiirtr. 


QramoHB  Ti 

79.  Thm  is  a  gnunmatici]  difficnltj 
which  I  encoonlar  almoat  aTaTj  daf,  to 
alncidate  or  remon  which  1  haTs 
aaarchid  eToij  gramoiar  that  baa  come 
within  nif  reach,  and  which  difficnltj, 
owing  to  mj  not  baing  abla  to  find  a 
rala  to  explain  the  mattor, 
aanajr  ma  ■till.  The  fol- 
lowbg  ■antmee  will  niplaia  to  jrmi,  or 
enablejantoaa*,nijdifflcnll7.  "When 
a  ptrnn  aUamt  tha  aga  of  fiftani  or 
aiitecn  jein,  and  Uanet  the  Sondajr 
•chool,  tfaiuklng  that  ia  or  lAe  u  too 
dU  to  oontinaa  a  aoholar,  tiqi  bta>m» 
liable  to  man/  temptation!;  and  nnlaaa 
t&eS>  amUnue  to  atland  a  place  of  wor- 
■hip,  and  to  read  the  Word  of  God, 
Ihtf  v3i,  most  aaanrrdlj,  fall  awaj 
frDin  that  religion  which  waa  befi>r*  ao 
great  a  bleuiog  to  them.'  The  aboro 
MDtance  ii  moat  aainradlj  nngiaju. 
maticaJ  j  jat  how  can  the  aama  meaiiing 
be  cdhrBjed  in  a  grammaticallr  oonact 
aentence,  witboat  repeating  tha  As  nod 
tbe  tia  so  rrequanllj  a* 


m;  difficnltj  it  Taij  ei 
I  ahatl  feel  tmlj  gnlafnl  to  jon  if  jtn 
will,  in  jonr  neit  nnmber,  instnict  IM 
how  to  form  anob  a  ssitance  in  a  propf 
manner.  In  French,  tha  mattar  ia 
xerj  eaij,  "  nne  paraonna"  bang  (emi- 
nine,  and  reqnirinK  the  Tcrb  in  the 
■ingnlar,  and  also  the  pronoun  "  alia,' 
all  through  tiM  wnlanca.  In  Spaoiab 
and  Italiu  the  matter  ia  aqoallj  aimpis, 
"ana  persona"  being  feminine  aiugalai, 
and  demandmg  the  pronoun  "alia;' 
but  in  EngKab  I  cannot  get  throogh 
snch  a  senleooe  stall,  without  ocmmit- 
ting  groat  etron. — A  Pebsok. 

BO.  I  beg  leaTe  to  troohle  joa  with 
tha  foUowbg  qotrj,  which  I  bops  will 
be  answered  tbrongh  the  colnmnt  of 
the  Britkh  CotUnwerniiAM.  — What 
books  give  the  beat  acoonnt  of  llie  lires 
of  the  Popes  of  Boom,  from  their  risB 
to  the  prCMBt  tinw?— BoQBB. 


QuBmoira. 
45.  Thtolo^aat  Dignv  nf  T.  A.— 
Tba  sUttnwnt  of  U.  B.  L.  6.  it  atterij 
onfiiandad.  Tba  Uninnitj  of  Londea 
notonlj  doea  not  oonferanj  theological 
degree,  but  it  it  expreBlj  disabled  from 
deang  so.      The  45th  Mctisa  «f  it* 


Of  tfaoogfat  fit  to  da  Ml)  •■  in  ut^  Un, 
wiiiaii,  madldm.  mnno,  kml  alao  in 
tUmr  dapaitBMnn  of  ksOTrlcdfa,  exapt 


O*  OU  TcMsDaot,  ui  Um  Graek  l«it  of 
the  Mer  TcMunast,  io  tha  oridoaoa  oT 


Uttorj'  opn  to  ttaon  who  b«T«  Ukon 
tba  LoDdixi  dcgiM  of  8.A.!  bat  tb* 
oilj  dMiDotloo  oonfTred  bj  thau 
txMimutioiii  ii  tlM  Bwuil  of  £a  In 
book*  to  tfaoso  vbo  pui  in  llio  Gnt 
cbMC— Zh>. 

St.  Citil  Strriet  AppoMmailM. — 
Tim*  app^tonnu  nqnirt  iofliHiio* 
is  &TOiir  of  >  cnididato,  though  not 
acrmif^  thit  of*  Homber of  Pirlu- 


!■  aziwpt  bf  1  nontina- 
1(M  from  thou  who  ban  tbs  patronigo 
ef  Mi^  (utinilu  doputnwnt.  Tbaa 
tt*  rigfat  of  DomiDatioD  or  pMroDiga  in 
lb*  Adminltf  balooga  to  tho  l^rda  of 
tba  Adminll;,  ubsj-  of  whooi  aro  ant 
Bcmbwa  of  IVliiineol.  A  eaodidata 
t>  m  Adadialtj  Mtoatioo  miut,  tbara- 
brt,  hoTo  {nflaoDoa,  dinec  or  lodinct, 
piGtiml  or  ]viTale,  with  a  Lord  of  tba 
Admiralty,  ia  izder 


tia  roqnind 
nkbiMop 


It  good,  wo  balien,  in  all  ouaa 
tm  ana,  vii.,  that  Um  Cfai^nnan  of  ibc 
Board  of  lilnid  Bannno  umnallj 
vlu«i  two  Domioalioiiiio  tboanrro^ng 
ocpartnMot  of  tho  Eieiaa  at  tha  dia- 
foial  of  tho  Connofl  of  tba  Sooletj  of 
Arti,  who  amrd  tbam  to  aucMnnil 
aOBpmitcn  in  tba  «uin]iMtiona  inati- 
tatod  b]r  that  Sodotr,  of  which  0.  B.  Q.S. 

t  will  obt^ 
a  ba  di^na,  and  much 
a  to  it,  bj  oounltiDK  Boalgar"! 
*  MaMar  Xej  to  Pnblia  Oaoaa,"  jnib- 
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67.    A    MathtmaHaii   CM-ion^.— 

"Eclcctio'a"  nadinjc  mnit  ba  of  an  ex- 
ttBordiluu?  elaaa,  if  )io  oi*r  ba*  met 
with  anoh  a  muTolloiu  itatomoot  u 
that  which  ho  pnllBaaaB  to  qnolo,  til., 
"That  two  lini*  ou;  Im  drawn  from 
anj  two  poiDta,  in  inch  a  manner,  la  that 
tbo  mora  thaj  an  prsdneed,  thaj  aball 
approach  Daaisr  and  nearer;  and  fat, 
thongh  ptodacedaif  Ai;!iHtuin,tbejihiU 
nover  moet"!  Now,  onr  old  friend 
Euclid  daBoaa  "part^td  atnugbt  tines' 
b;  this  Ytir  chanctariitic,  that  thongh 
"  pndnoad  ever  to  far  both  waja,"— 
({.a.,  cd  injbiitvm),  jet  thaj  "oeTar 
maat."  (Sea  Def.  SS,  Book  i.)  It  ap- 
peals, thenfore.  that  "  EoiHtJa'  bai 
boen  reading  abont  aorae  parallel  linaa 
which,  whan  prodncad,  approach  naaier 
and  naarar:  nnlaai  wo  aappoaa  ISnclid's 
celebrated  definition  to  ba  poaitinlj 
hlae  end  abiurd.  and  the  whole  ejitem 
of  goonioti7  to  be  an  ntler  delnuos. 
Wa  are,  of  oonrse,  aware  that  Euclid'a 
defloitioD  baa  baen  deamad  inaufiioient  al 
a  basil  of  reasoning  (on  the  ^roand  that 
it  morolj  eulaa  a  nagatiTe  property  of 
paraliol  liota).  bnt  wa  raalij  warn  Dot 
prepmd  to  find  thai  it  Is  a  groaa  blnn- 
derl  If  "  Eclectic's"  hToarita  aathora 
haTB,  in  Terj  dead,  diocorered  the  art  of 
drawing  linae  sooh  as  ho  daacribon,  we 
think  Dr.  Camming  ihonld  take  nota  of 
the  fact  as  a  remarkable  pn»r  that  tho 
"  Qroat  Triboktiai"  is  nearer  at  hand 
When    tbs 


1   be   a 


fbnodationB  of  acienca,  and  tbo  tsij 
aiiona  and  definitions  which  we  haro 
hitherto  regarded  u  naoessarj  rasnita 
and  cooditions  of  bnmin  cnnscions- 
noas,  are  thus  njast,  who  cam  loll 
what  ma;  ocoor  next?  Soppoaa  two 
and  throa  should  be  fonnd  to  maks 
•oraD,  and  twice  tire  to  be  niaa  and 
a  half;  or  that  tba  lawa  of  graTil; 
shonld  ton  Dntto  ba  miaappnheasiont, 
and  tha  ratalion  of  tbe  aarth  on  its 
axis  be  pnt  ■  etop  to,  jnat  aa  peramp- 
torilj  as  Mr.  Jelinger  ilj'maos  slapped 
tha  rotation  of  tbs  moonl  Wa  want 
re-aaanring.  Will  "  Bclaollo'  kiodlr 
gin  a«  a  ictaranc*  to  Ifas  pags,  Tc^aoM, 
and  voifc  wbenoa  bt  enpisd  his  qaol»- 


TBI.  UI4WI] 

i  m  map  mws%Ua 


mttUa? 

1£  llun  ba  aa  nch  nftnoei,  mil 


V*  meeC  nili  wlMt  an  call^  ujmp- 
total  (littroOf,  not  Uliiig  to^tlm 
with,  i.e.,  not  oaiDdding  villi),  tD 
enma;  tliiit  is,  linn  towuds  nJticli  a 
giTBD  SBtw  is  alwa;  1  sjiprcacliiiig,  hot 
with  KLiuh  it  Danr  cninoidBL  Tliui, 
tha  lijpeiiiali  ajiraji  bm  ■  ptir  of 
mlilinear  urmptotcij  ubil*,  on  tJw 
othar  huid,  tin  circla,  pmblnlBi  anii 
ellipie  ba>*  no  atfmptiun.  ^aiui 
among  tha  Ltgher  ocilar  of  curie*,  wa. 
fiod  t)i«  duoid  of  DiMln,  tbs  coo- 
cbaid  of  KicoDieiae,  lli»wiIGh  of  A^ui, 
and  the  spiral  of  Arolujiutdsa,  ban 
waliliiiBar  lajinplotM,  wtiila  aama 
spirals  bare  agjmpliitiD  Bifelts  id  vbish. 
tbajanalaa^aappiosiinaliiig^  Uanoa, 
it  Vpoui  Uiat  there  t&m  an  t<M>. 
Hoes  (ooa  or  botb  of  tbem  alwaja  being 
OQEved),  inch  that  tbsj  coaliiuiaUj  M^ 
jaaaab  bnt  nsiar  mMt  "  Eclaotie" 
maj  tuna  loat  mitli  alloaiiHia  ta  anoh 
iwtancM;  bat  a  littla  dungbt  oill 
aatD  ibov  him  mob  tpieiai  aad  jmm- 
Uar  nanus  d(  tha  pmpaitiaBi  of  idim 
CotthI  linaa  an  Taatlj  diffi^nat  fnmi 
hli  awaapiug  gsneraJilj  aboat  Unas 
disim  "from  aMg  tmt  praota,''  wbicb- 
rimplj  mtana,  all  i^Mibla  liaeil  tba- 
a^iaraiit  impasaibilitr  of  two  lima 
(aniia  sad.  ufoigtaUL)  alwija  ap~ 
proachiog  aod  lUTep  loathing,  tomj 
eaailj  bs  illiutralcd,  bat  is,  oE  coniaa, 
JDoaiiabls  d£  full  oooiprahiBsioD.  Taha 
tbe  fiaclioD  ^  and  trj  to-  npresaDt  it 
IB  dacifliaJs,  a^  wa  bara  a-,  33.-,  333:, 
3939',  and  so  oQ.  At  aacb  stap  liia. 
daoioial  mora  naarlj  r^traaeUa  i,  and, 
'  italHjjrallsshort.  Wacaabeaa 
Dama,  but  wa 
The  la>a, 

M'divid*  10  ill  3,  ttaa;  gUca 
nit  lo  ODF  eObcla.     ^t^  *^^  *^* 


jUmm;  jiaa  mar  *>^  ^^ 
to  3  ■*  joo  plsasa,  bol  n 
-  qnita  &.    If  tba  «i— 


2  inobv.  Onr  Enitl  miada  cannot 
teae*  tha  pnig|«H  Gir;  at.tJwwdof  a. 
moDth  tba  poaiiioii  of  tha  point  would 
l»-m.¥fi^in  t'f  laaa  «J-n  o«  S« 
fannilrad  milliDiilb)  psrt  of  an  mch  dia- 
taot  fno.  tlM  uaattainibil  goal  of  two 
ioabw.  Cwesp^a  flags,,  laila,  and 
jialdsr  balpksalji  hi  tha  attaoipt  ta 
inline  ttiat  so  infiniteaiMl  a  q«c«- 
will  Bst.ba  paaaad  oau"  tor  aav.  Yat 
raaasa  askaowladgaa  aoch  miiat  bs  tlM- 
CBM.  Tba  laW'  of  tUDtion.  u  tbat  tha 
poiot  psapwiia  saah,  daf  jnat  b«)f  aa. 
far  a*  it  pisgiand  Iha  da;  bslMC,  ac 
(wbiabis  tlw.aiaM^thiiift)  jaat  half  tW 
roaJDiDg  diataasa  betman  ila  pgaiUiiii. 
aadtbalis)^  Haoaa,,nnliaa,  Ihara  ba 
a  diAooa  whoaa  haU  ia  aqoal  ta  U» 


Oaa  D .    __  _     . 

dtaaMd  tolta  afa.  loaniba  a.  triaagW 
in.  a  oia*]^  and  tba  diftfwa  batKasa- 
tht  two.  Bgiucs  ia  ana  aad  in  a^^ 
paaraBasia(T<ataodobsiaah  bucriba 
aaqoaia  in  jdasa  of,  tha  toaacla,  and. 


tba  aqnan  aad  tba -oirda  it  oBtidciablr 
'-—  •'—  betwaao'lha  taa^^  asd  dial^ 

1 aaisalj  raplaoa  tha  ■qnara  bj  i»> 

■orihiBf  a  paUi^oa,  havgoii,  haptacen, 
and  aatagon:  and,  at  saoh  obai^a,  th* 
difianoo*  balwetD  tb  dnla  acHi  tfaa 
inaoribad  Sgnnt  im  paint  o(  araa,  ha- 
oamatkaaHdlaaa;  whilatbadiflinBaa 
betwon  Ibcit  Aapa-  aol  basodaiiai 
baaanaalatiobtnuiM'ta  tha*]u  It  ia 
cfidMt  l^t  ■*:  maj  ga  oa.  ioaatibiag: 
r^riaa  prirgMuiut^  thnr  aidaa  haanaw 
iMniTWTiTmWh  Itialwaaaald  ao  hu^gc  tits' 
tiBgaiah  Ibnr  ana  oc  anpaaranca  fnnt 
tbuaf  llwoiralai  YsttaMaagaii^aea' 
KD  talla.u<a  ibe  OBahaodk  tbat  thaia 
can  be  no  liioils  to  the  nnmbar  of  aidaa 


tt  >  nfakr  ptdjgoa,  uti  Uuli,  tb«r»- 
An,  wc  oao  maks  it  u.  uauty  cmocid* 
witb  111*  drcU  «s  wa  pltiM;  iihil«,  oa 
the  othar  huKi,  we  kuon  thai,  no  Bgan 
BU  b«  ■toaotapoljKDQ  wIacltcIb,  m 
ttiat  wt  can  Dtiei  uri'e  at  «  pclygou 
vtiieh  acMall;  coincide*  wiLfa  lie  cirds. 
Tha  doctrina  o[  "limila"  wliich  wa 
bn  Ihw  WUmptad  to  illuatnti  ia  tk» 
fovidkllaa  of  modani  iivUh«oulic«  id 
iu  higher  braachH.  ud  It  is  Ihert  alooa 
Itat  -  Sctsclu"  will  Imid  M  ddo  ita 
baao^,  l^ltl^  ud  uiiiDUita  otilitj. — 

All   AeTHPTOTK 

CI.  "  Eelactic"  uki  a  qoatiiin  in  four 
Ittt  inipnniaa  which  1  dmibt  not  will 
b*  ••  fnllf  and  It  >ati«£utoiilf  ao- 
mndnt  Ihe.  celabnted  qsMtioD  UD 
of  "  UoDui,'  cODtainid  in  jonr  4th  lol., 
Ibit  S*r  id,  regaidiog  whiit  u  logical! J 
tiu  wd  practicaUj  bUe;  and  1  with 
to  nfitr  him  to  that  qnnliaa,  aod  tha 
nmj  iDtcnn^Dg  npliea  which  it  «licit«d 
in  wicnl  Huxaraira  No.  of  tliat  toL— 
FuiutiirAK- 

63.  JVdtoro^.— WafnlidiScaltj 
i*  ncammaiKiiiig  •  wutk  on.  iuet«or- 
olagj.  The  elemcata  of  th*  icieiice  ar* 
too  liiiiple,  aod  lie  in  too  amaU  a  com- 
pua,  ta  rtqaire  mon  than  a  •hart  trao- 
talo,  while  ita  bighar  dvvalapnMDts  ore 
fit  froni  being  settled.  Uorwrtr,  tt>e 
nifaject  ie  ao  iatiinatelj  allied  <aiUi 
other  ocisDco,  tbM  it  ia  medtiM.  to 
foblisli  a  eoparaU  nMonal,  uoliu  wa 
could  inppooa  that  loaiir  peraou  ate 
aaiiooa  te  atod;  DwtAarologj,  aho  are 
toiii«at  to  lemaia  in  the  most  abject 
ignoruice  of  all  olhecacieiuu.  Tbu 
tit  dMmiat  tnuat  be  well  acquinlAi 
with  the  uea  and  nitoie  oE  (be  thar- 
raomelar  and  barometer  (  and  Igaia, 
ance  meteorojegf  coafioea  iteelf  to  the 
■iDdj  of  the  Uw4  of  tbo  aUDoephen, 
vbich  ii  a  fluid,  its  chief  priaciplaa 
[oBikr  the  aame  of  FaeuaBtica)  form 
a  ution  af  hjdroataUci,  or  thaacieoce 
oTflnLdn.  Hence,  it  T.  P.  T.'a  object  be 
damanlat;  inforuatioD,  ha  will  Uud  all 
be  ■anil  under  oae  or  other  of  the  last 
tMalioaid  heads  in  an/  Diaaual  of 
■denca,  from  Piapock'*  CatocbisDU  or 
Jqn'a  Dialpgae*,  ap  to  the  encjcto- 


iderahle  range  of  uiaDtiflc 
Madj,  and  then  diie  boldlj  into  eonw 
Teij  ahalnua  regjona  of  coafiicting 
argumenta  and  throriea.  We  bboald  b* 
inclined  to  adtiie  T.  P.  T.  to  purcbau 
Jojce'g  "  DialugoBB  I "  webclieTi  ther* 
ia  DO  work  mart  auitabla  R>r  lajing  » 
fonndaUoD  of  uiantiBokBDolEdgt;  and 
if  he  find  that  iisnfficient  foi  lui  poi- 


anlt  one  of  the  eacjclcpeiliaa. — uy  the 
"  Eucjctopwdia  Brilanniea,"  article 
Heleorolog; ;  or  the  "  Penof  CydopM- 
dia,"  articlea  Theimometer,  Barometer, 
H^grometac,  Atmoephen,  Anemoro*. 
ter,  &G.  ,  la  thene  dajs  of  free 
librariei,.  alhanCBoniB.  and  mechania* 
iMtilutee,  we  presame  ho  will  haTO 
no  difBcnltf  ia  obtainiag  acteaa  to 
tboee  wot^  I  majadd.in  concluion^ 
that  I  coodiiUr  a  reillf  vmple,  efficient, 
and  tnutwoithf  anenicmelar  ia  jet  k 
dnideratam  in  science.  Heithec  in 
management  nor  ia  canstrnctisn  are  the 
eiieting  anemometei  isitrooients.  of 
ninoh  intereat  or  utility  to  anf  but. 
thoroagblj  aciantiflo  men.  The  ther- 
mometer and  barometer  are  amonggt  the- 
lumpleet  of  instramenta.so  Ihi^  a  child 
maj  be  taught  tlieir  nee  and  coDBtnietipn. 
in  iha  coomaof  a  fen  leatencei. — Zbd. 

71.  Latin,  not  neBtitars  to  ItamiiV 
Grteh. — Certainly  net.  Hundreds  i£ 
people  in  Olaagow,  nndir  the  teaohioK 
of  tlia  Rar.  GrairiUe  Swing,  stodied 
Graek  anfficientjj  ta  read  the  'Sen 
Teatanunt  witbont  anj  >Dch  prcpaiar 
tion.  Bagat«r  pnbluhes  an  "Analyti- 
cal Leucoa."  which  oontunietxiiy  BDrd 
in  the  New  Xe>lameat,  b;  the  dm  of. 
whicb,  witb  a  very  email  amonnt  of 
grammatical  knowledge,  a  miatery  at 
tha  New  Testament  maaning  may  b« 
gained. — S. 

73.  Boobt  on  titokst.—l  beg  to  in- 
form T.  B.  S.  that  the  beat  works  on. 
the  Bcieuea  of  Gsolngy  for  beginners  are, 
Mr.  Dairid  P^e's  "  uiUnducIoiy  Test- 
Book  on  Geology ,r  and.  hie  "  Advanced. 
TcKUBwit  on  Oeotogy,."    la  the  prt- 
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be*  to  tin  Utltr  the  Antlwr  Hata 
that  tha  latnduetorj  it  mont  to  ai- 
hibit  an  ODtHn*  of  GmIo^j  intdligiUe 

to  beginnen,  *Dd  anffickiDt  far  tbon  wbo 
wiih  to  bccoOM  uqaniuled  nwrcif  with 
the  toding  tkcti  of  tha  Ki<iic«;  th« 
A^vtMCfd^  on  Iho  otbar  huid^  pnsenta 
tbt  aabJMt  in  dttiil,  ind  i*  tntaidei)  for 
thoM  BtBdeaU  who  wish  to  proneo 
the  itudj  is  ita  fnudplaa  m  wall  i 
dadnrtiona.  I  villiagl;  eudona  thaaa 
words,  and  thenfora  conGdaatlj  racom- 
maud  tba  two  worka  Id  asj  ooa  wiihing 
to  bacom*  acqiuunted  with  ibii  attnc- 
tiTa  Bcitne*.  Tba  prioa  of  dia  /iifnt- 
Aietory  la  la.  6d.,  and  tba  Jdvimeait, 
6i.-W.  G.  OLiTia. 

74.  Trtmilatiom  of  Oie  KUs.— Tha 
first  Pntataot  tmuluioD  o^tha  whola 
BiU*  is  coniidared  to  ba  tha  joint  pro' 
ductioo  of  CoTardala  and  Tjndala,  and 
It  ia  Bald  that  onlj  two  pnfact  copis) 
an  in  ulslanoa;  ona  in  the  BritlBh  Un- 
aenni,  and  tba  other  in  tha  poaatenon  of 
Lord  Jenaj.  This  work  hai  ■  wood- 
ctil  tiUa,  and  ia  dadicatad  to  Henrf  Vtll. 

— ^ACBI    CODICRS. 

79.  A  bnaiucif.  —  AlmiDacks 
th«r  pnaant  abapa  are  compantinlf 
of  modara  data,  tha  Scat  almanac' 
to  EngUnd  was  printed  at  Oifon]  i 
1673.  "Tbara  were,"  aaja  Wood, 
"  oaar  thirty  tbotuaod  of  tfaain  priatad, 
baaidaa  a  ahaal  almanack,  foe  two- 
paaca,  that  was  printed  for  that  jear; 
and  becanaa  rf  the  noreltj  of  tha  aaid 
almanack  and  its  title,  thej  were  all 
Taoded.  Ita  sale  was  so  (treat,  that  tba 
Sooiet;  of  BookHllera  in  Loodon  boagbt 
offtheaopjforthefutan,  Lnorder  toao- 
gnss  it  in  thsir  own  handa  " — Gahiu. 

75.  The  word  Almanack  ia  dmTtd 
from  the  Aratue  article  al,  and  manah  to 
conni,  and  waa  Gnt  broD^bt  into  Europe 
from  the  Eait,  and  signifiea  a  (able,  or 
calendar,  containing  Ifae  citi]  and  leli- 
giotu  dinauma  of  the  jear,  astranamical 
phenomena,  and  aatn^og^cal  prognoali- 
CatioDB,  and  other  abanrdiciea. 

The  data  of  tbeiT  first  appearaoca  in 
Eu^liahionded  in  gloom;  tbeearlitat 
known  are  of  the  14th  cantnij,  almoat 
•U  (ba  aitfdofKi  of  that  pariod  de> 


TBtin);  tb^  tiiDa  to  tba  cami^UtioD  (f 
almanacks  which  contained,  with  modi 
that  waa  nieftal,  a  gnat  daal  that  nt 
J  a  totally  diSErent  character:  so  ab- 
inrd,  indeed,  became  the  pnpbeciea  and 
astrologkal  adTioe  containad  in  than 
almanaeka,  that  thej  awake  the  angar 
of  tha  gnat  Frtoch  aatiriit,  Franfoa 
Rabelaia,  who  lidienled  them  bj  pob- 
liahing  hii "  Pantagrnelian  Prognoatic*- 
lions,"  a  mTal  of  delicate  and  yet 
tramandooa  satira  to  tba  Ml;  of  aatn>- 
logical  pnpheej';  yet  Babalwa  bimaalf 
failari  to  hiate  mnch  effiact  on  tbem ;  b* 
tbanfon  revenged  himaeif  bj  pabtialf 
ing  ararj  few  jaais  an  almanack.  In 
which  be  went  far  ahead  of  anjtUng 
which  the  othan  had  dooa,  and  "  ont- 
Heredad  Herod  *  in  hia  prognosticatuaa 
and  adiica. 

Couidering  the  tbonaandi  of  pao- 
pheciea  made  in  tba  almanacks,  it  would 
be  matter  of  great  mrprise  if  scene  of 
them  had  not  coma  tma.  Uobelievii^, 
common -aensa  anti  Zadkielitaa  of  tha 
ninetaanth  ceetar?  moat  not,  thnrfon, 
ba  startled  to  bear  that  the  death  of 
Henrj  II.  of  Franca,  the  eiecDtion  of 
ear  Charles  1.,  the  gnat  flre  of  1666, 
and  the  netoratioD  of  Charles  IL,  wo* 
erenta  fontold  with  marretloDa  accn~ 
racj  in  an  almanack  coidncled  hj  tha 
celebrated  astro<oger,'KoeIradaonia ;  this 
gaTSSOgrsat  an-impalsa  to  the  pablica- 
tion  of  almanaeka  that  Bereral  FreDch 
mDOanba  interdicted  them. 

In  England  almanacks  floariafaed 
vigmonslj,  that  which  oonatituted  tb«i 
obitf  attraction  being  the  ]«npbeciea 
oonceming  (ha  weather — "  Uoon's"  and 
"Poor  Bobin's,'  two  in  partictilar; 
Indeed,  the  former  is,  as  I  am  ginn  to 
understand,  in  existence  at  the  present 
daf.  Soma  Tears  ago,  an  indiridnal 
naoMd  Unrpbj,  who  cmnpled  m  pro- 
phetic almanack,and  was  at  that  time  in 
Bomawhat  redncad  cdrcomstancee.  fore- 
told aTBTj  sarera  winter  for  the  fidlow^ 
ing  jear  (1837,  1  think),  which  taking 
place  eiaetlj  as  ba  had  fantdd,  ao 
raised  tha  nnown  of  hia  ahnanacks, 
that  in  a  Taij  thort  ttma  be  «bb  Id 
pnMsdon  af  an  laufU  fgrtusi.     It  it 
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t  fe«i  ia- 
tfiued  to  go  fnrtlieT  into  th«  miUer,  an 
boor  or  two  (pent  in  Ui«  BrilUh  Un- 
■mm  Btading-ioam  in»ld  gin  wme 
enrioa*  *nd  istenatjog  isfonnatioa  on 
tl>«  mbject, — PoHTirEX. 

76,  Origia  of  Bonij.— Bank«,  now 
Mt  n«nti>l,  "(TO  of  Ven«t;ui  iDTsntiaii; 
and  ibe  fint  wu  contriTsd  oiout  lltiD, 
to  wilt  is  the  tnnsutioiu  of  ■  lou, 
md  c«1l*d  "  The  Chimber  of  loxia.' 
It  woo  became  the  celebrated  Bank  of 
TeniM,  and  condacted  kJJ  mataj  trnns- 
aetiooa.  Tbe  plan  *as  carried  into 
fordgn  coDDtriea;  and  the  pn>jectan 
Mng  called  "  I,oinbardg,"  the  great 
bankiog  atrcet  in  London  ia  to  tbia  daj 
called  Lombard -atrMt.  Its  oelebritj 
M  totbeeaUbliabmentofHrniUrpablu] 
faukki  at  Bareeloaa,  la  1401 ;  at  Genoa, 
1407;  at  Amatardim,  in  1609;  in 
LaDdon,  1G94;  at  Edinbiugh,  1G9S; 
■od  at  Parii,  in  1716.— G.  S. 

76.  The  inTentioD  ofbanklng  appear! 
It  be  due  to  the  repablic  of  Venice.  So 
••rl;  aa  the  jear  1171,  Jem  wen  ac- 
eoauoted  to  keep  benihea  in  the  maf 
kat-plaoe  of  that  stale  for  the  exchange 
<f  mODejr  and  billa,  and  banco  being  Uie 
Italian  for  hatch,  banks  maj  bare 
lakao  their  denominatioD  from  tbia  dr- 


1  eouDlr;  the  buineaa  of 
;  appears  to  bsTe  been  originallj 
by  the  goldamitbi,  and  sc- 
'e  find  it  recited  in  an  Act 
of  the  '3S  and  23  Car.  U,  "That 
■eraral  persona,  bdng  goldanitba  and 
etben,  I7  taking  np  or  borrowing  great 
aoms  of  monej,  and  lending  out  the 
tame  for  eitraordinarj  hire,  bare  gained 
and    acquired    to  themselves   tbe   re- 

I  station  and  name  cf  Bankeis."    See 
uob'a  "  Dkt.,  in  lit.  Bankers." 
Aftervaida,  in  tbe  reign  of  \miiam 
and  Harj,  the  project  <taa  conceived 
it  wonld  aeom,  of  the 


bank)  of  Amatodam  and  Genaa  ahvad; 
foonded)  of  eatahliahing  in  England  ■ 
national  inatitotion  of  the  same  deoorip' 
tion;  and  in  16M  rstliament  »a*  ac- 
cordingly prevailed  apon,  (boogli  witb 
mnob  difficult;  (oniog  to  the  appreben- 
aiooa  then  tnierlained  of  tbe  policy  of 
tbe  measure),  to  pass  an  Act  to  aaoction 
the  cieaUon  of  that  great  corporata 
body,  irhich  baa  since  become  so  cele- 
brated nnder  the  dsDOminatiin  of  "  The 
Governor  and  Compaoy  of  tho  Bank  of 
England .' 

Tba  Act  already  referred  to  aa  the 
origin  of  the  Bank  of  England,  wai  the 
S  W.aodU.,  cap.SO. 

Time  and  apace  STill  not  allow  of  the 
etmnieration  of  the  ssTeial  statotet 
snbseqnentty  paued  relating  to  banka. 
Some  of  tbe  before- mentioned  statntea 
gave  tbe  Bank  of  England,  excluding 
all  other  banlu,  certain  prinlegea  (popu- 
larly called  tbe  Bank  Charts);  and 
though  tbsy  bale  ^uce  been  in  part 
relinqniahed,  are  also  in  part  extant. 

Snbjeot,  bornver,  (0  the  Bank  Cbar- 
kr,  as  from  lime  to  time  modified,  the 
trade  of  banking  has  from  ita  first  in- 
trodnction  been  always  free,  and  other 
banka  besides  (be  Bank  of  England 
have  conssqaentlybeen  long  established, 
and  that  both  in  London  and  tbe  conn- 
try.  Id  tbeyear  1S26  theBankofEng- 
land  consented  lo  an  arrangement,  bj 
wbich  It  was  authorized  to  extend  the 
circulation  of  ita  paper  by  establishing 
in  conntrj  districts  banks  of  ita  own, 
managed  by  ita  agesti  on  the  spot,  and 
called  AroncAes,- while,  on  tbe  other  band, 
it  nliuquished  in  part  its  eiclnsiTe  pii- 
•ilegea,  so  sa  to  admit  (within  certain 
limits,  and  anbject  lo  certain  conditions) 
the  introdnclion  of  other  bankingoorpo- 
ntiona,  and  of  banking  companiea  not 
incorporated,  even  where  the  membera  of 
sacb  of  the  latter  exceeded  six  in  num- 
ber, with  power  to  issue  biUa  or  notes, 
though  payable  on  demand,  or  at  leaa 
Ume  than  six  months  from  the  borrow- 
ing, which  corporations  and  companiea 
have  been  sincecommonly  denominatad 
jDwt  atoch  hanki. 

By  the  eSect  ofa  certain  statute,  ria.. 
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7  0*0.  4,  op.  46,  luofti  tnrr  b*  an- 
Mei«d  u  crnimtinj;  dther  irf  tbe  Sasl 
o/  £r^)taud  (incladiDg  <ta  inauleiy  of 
johl  iloct  bonkt,  or  of  pritate  boMi. 
— BiaoLnwKSK. 

78.  A  leoKtbtotd  or  elaltorMi  rtpt; 
to  tho  JUTtt  qncstlon,  eoBlsining,  u  It 
dow,  10  111U17  rohiDr  qmriu,  •rgnid 
iimin  too  macb  of  joor  Tmluable 
■puis  utd  mf  ilnw,  to  *nav  of  ha 
MiDjt  gma.  I  abill  tbcnfon  coDtent 
mjMlf  vltb  ^TJni;  •  slight  oatilna  of 
tba  ntijvola  on  irhidi  jonr  oormpon- 
dmt  nqneati  iDhnnatiOD,  aod  refer 
him  to  Mimo  (toad  mAt  from  vbidi  be 
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Jlfr*(,  at  lo  ^rc*iiB«fc».— PlnUrch, 
PdlTbiiu,  aod  Litj  u>  Iha  prindpal 
(If  not  iddMd  tl»  onlj)  writara  who 
noitioa  tfa*  irrit  matbemilieiui  at 
MI7  longtbi  aid  not  one  word  vffaa 
in  tbem  about  bii  "borsinc  mirron;* 
bom  which  w«  maj,  I  Ihink.  aifol; 
prcannw  that  th«  tab  ii  a  fabricalioD, 
■ddfd  by  aa  adniiriiw  and  inuginatlve 
poMwi^  to  the  lifo  of  OM  of  it*  k\ixi- 

Tht  n'nlog  lbs  «iKin;'i  ibipa  into 
On  air  is  a  atoi;  vhirh  rcali  upon  a 
■ODMwbat  mora  iHiire  baiia,  but  ann 
that  ia  rather  doobtrDl  Full  aod  ac- 
cnrate  iaformatiiiD  on  the  sabjaci  of 
Archimedes,  maj  be  obtaioed  from  the 
nlhare  I  faave  before  mectioiMd,  viz., 
Phitarch,  Poljbins,  and  Utj,  all  of 
whom  are  (I  Wiere)  to  be  obtained  in 
an  Eojiiieb  tranelalion,  and  a  cbeap 
form,  of  H.  G.  BiAn,  York  Street, 
CoTPnt  Garden. 

'jtolianmtSi  Coffiit.' — Korer,  per. 
hapa,  in  the  wh<da  histoij  of  human 
error  did  a  ttorj,  bd  wildl;  improbalile 
and  atlerl;  ootrua,  obtain  ao  larEe  a 
ihara  of  pnpalar  credence  aa  that  of 
>IohamB)ed'a  coffin.  The  tale  11  thia: 
— that  faia  coffin  it  inepended  In  mid 
abr,  between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor, 
by  maana  of  two  powerfnl  inafneta, 


•  Mob 


m,  DTAomokf , 

FruBDunml  Uu- 


plactd  one  ahon  and  Uia  dibtr  bcoeatk 
it.  The/ort»  am  rtmpjy  Iheaei— Mo- 
hannned  Aed  at  Hedina,  oO  the  8lh  of 
Jmie,  8S2.  and  wai  bnrted  tn  a  gra*« 
tag  beneath  the  bed  on  »bich  ba 
ti^iirad.  For  farther  tn'ftimutiam  on 
the  anbjeet  of  tlili  eXlraordifiary  man, 
tee  Ocklej'a  "HlBtnrj  of  fte  Saracen*." 
and  ffasfahigton  Ininft^  "Mahomed 
and  hiiSncceaBOn'pnblMMd  in  Bolin'i 

The  next  prtnt  on  which  "  Adoh^ 
ccna"  agbt  for  Infbmation  ia,  Forttt- 
MOtBi,  and  %a  punt  and  eop  ;  and 
here  t  moat  plead  alniost  entire  IjEiM- 
luoe;  bat  witb  clondy  recollectionl 
of  childhood*!  tataa  fioatiog  throng  mj 
brain,  t  fkncj  that  Fortoliatna  waa  tM 
youngett,  handiolneat,  pooraat,  and,  of 
conraa,  according  to  aJl  the  rvlea  of 
Uty  lore,  the  beet  ot  tarenil  sona  of  t 
rich  itenttenvani  and  that  the  sud  For- 
tnnatia,  being  turned  out  of  doon  by  bit 
brother,  was  endowed  bj  a  goad  bitj 
with  a  wonderftil  cap,  wbioh  had  llw 
power  dT  tranaporting  him  whererar  b« 
plaaead,  andanwgnally  wonderful  pnraa, 
which  woold  never  beeone  eihantltd. 

Snch  i>  the  lala,  aa  T  remember  It; 
bnt  I  by  DB  means  vonch  for  its  Mcnr 
racy.  Any  book  of  fairy  tales  would, 
I  ahould  Ihioh,  salis^  •'  Adoleacsos'l* 
cnrioeity  on  the  subject 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  IStigat4». 
Thia  cccentrio  cynio  philoaopfaer  waa  • 
natiie  of  Sinopa,  from  which  b«  wai 
compelled  to  fly,  as  his  father  kept  the 
pnblic  bank,  wid  had  adnllerated  tb* 
coiosga.  He  went  to  Athena,  and  b«- 
esme  a  pn|Hl  of  Antislhenei,  and 
there  committed  those  eccenttidtiea 
of  behiTionr  which  have  laodend  bi* 
name  so  jnslly  famona.  To  ennmaiata 
them  woald  he  an  endless  task — thur 
name  is  legion, — bat  they  may  be 
foond,  together  with  the  most  eitmuT* 
and  aecDrat*  infoTTnalion  regardinB 
him,  in  Diogene*  Laertiga'a  *  Uvea  N 
Eminent  Philoaopbera,"  of  wlucb  a' 
traaalalioi    ia    publisbed    in    Bobn^ 

And  now  I  have,  to  the  best  of  nj 
ability,  aniwoied  all  the  qneitiooi  pot 


■toMnnd  tram  alAonM  npHgi,  tbink- 
lag  that  tiu  bottar  mj  wmtd  \e  tot 

dnire  uj  further  or  Folter  iiribcmitian 
H  tlraai,  I  abkll  be  oirlj  too  bappj  to 
|)Teit,'tfit  lap  iuiDjr  poircm  lo'do. 


Bf4ie|!lT«E  ferTD,Ibafi>n<)inng  mstbodi 
WB  mnffinat  gcaM^j  ■doptad.'ri] 


J  hdd  Id  InolnSB  flw  inlniar. 


(!%■  gTVORmlhAl  ternu  are  nwjl  for 
eonrarieDoe,  not  irlth  nj  refnvnoe  to 
tlig  wnmnrs  t^gtm  qnullon.)  Tin 
HM  oF  **  be"  wvuld,  tbenrfon,  be  m^ 
Selmit.  Sod.  Wben  tb»  nrb  catmot 
wnncnint^  be  tnada  >in|{Qlir,  tlw 
nomiiittrTe  rimiU  ht  jianMmti.  "A 
Ptnon''  iroold  thns  b«  cbingsd  into 
ptnmu  in  tbe  amleim  f^vsn.  T)mh 
■re,  nf  eoirna,  onlj'  OMutow  of  tbt 
ainm)t7,  Dot  npIaiulioDs,  It  ia  aft 
awkmnl  ooDgtmetioD,  md  we  hare  na 

tin  ibore.— N. 


S%e  S)a{!k. 


iKlf-fMrifidngcHt- 
ttta;  tlMM  tM  hUb  mommDt  hu  di- 
dtid,  kenCB  it  ii  jadioiiMw  and  adria- 
dUa.— Un. 

That  aadi  -nan  ibould  be  tn^ied  to 
mid  tbe  anoi  oniibteh  uatiaiud  eafctf 
Ban  ao  mncfa  depmdf,  u  It  nnltiplin 
tte  maaoa  and  tb«  cbanaea  of  1/Mj,  ia 
bigbly  adriaaUe,  and  ao  nrnet  ba  jodi  - 
dDM.— L.P. 

To  train  a  mnt  to  IM  tte  glow  at 

dan^,  to  derota  bfmaelf  to  tbe  aarrioe 
af  lui  conatrr,  tad.  to  ssppl;  faim  whb 
MoeanwnU  to  ti&e  aa^;  to  tbe 
.  baalthy  gjinnutiea  of  the  drill,  are  all 
jndidaaa  oljectat  at  haat  ao  diinka, 
Taon,  (bt^-QoMB  Smp. 

Self-defeMa  b  tba  beat  dehoaaj  and 
henea  tttt  raofot  title  moreioaM,  wfaiob 
fiana  thedefaooaoftheenaatrfintbe 
BBhind  brawity  of  the  people,  ii  a  wiae 
alap,  and  wardi;  rf  enmnra^aaHat. — 
A.  B.  C. 

amt  (be  ooonby  ma;,  b;  prweattng  ft 
gaaidn]  and  datannlnaid  apiwaoee, 
aa«a  Uw  htasdoD  fivn        ""^  - 


aberea,  ii  in  oib'  baTiag  an  eSectivg  tant 
of  lajai  Btrltiah  beaita,  who,  bj  thdc 
atraogth  iDd  raadineae,  aball  deter  mj 
power  from  entntatohig  taij  eoah  idaa. 
rhe  motto  of  rifle  cotpils, "  PreTBntion 
la  batter  thaa  cure." — L.  W. 


whieb  enry  tnie  Briton  ma;  well  ftd 
proad,  exhlbtriag,  aa  it  doai.  the  nobis 
apeetacia  of  a  great  and  free  people 
roliiDtaril;  and  apontaiiHraBl;  arming 
for  the  defanee  of  Ihnr  «iaoti7  againat 
foreign  inranon.  A  marenwnt  wbidl 
baa  elioned  tbe  reapeot  and  admiretioD 
of  cimtlnental  nations,  and  greatlj  In- 
OTeaaed  our  powere  and  inflmnee  abroad, 
mnat  anrelf  be  jadieiena; — ehnring 
that  thoi^  ire  are  tba  inhabitaota  ^ 
a  PnXastiirt  wmntr;,  and  hare  made 
Bome  adrance  hi  Ktentnre,  Mience,  and 
art,  wd  doTote  nmdk  atlmtim  to  trade 


of  ahopkeapera,"  bnt  inherit  the  Bann 
brave  and  patriotic  ajarit  for  whicb  oat 
anoeltors  areao  joatljoeletealad. — J.M. 
At  a  time  liln  tbe  prannt  it  briurel 
■«  a*  a  nttiea  to  ba  «a  oar  gaarl. 


MB 

Thanfonit  U  loth  lOMtcnd  right  llut 
■n  ihoald  dtpand  upon  tfai  pitriotUin 
of  Engluid'i  Boiu  to  come  fanrud  ud 
TOlnnlaiilj  ofiir  thor  lerrieM  for  thair 
ooiiiiti7.  Tbe  riBi  toqis  moTsmsDt 
la  b«  cm  of  noonnt;,  ud  ' 

itMICO.— J.  F. 

I  un  of  o^nion  that  tba  rifla  eorpi 
morameDt  ii  t  jadidoiu  dim,  inumnch 
M  it  will  briog  \ata  mililuj  tnining  ■ 
IiTg*  nnmber  of  penoiu  who  otharwiw 
WDold  not  tiMTe  Men  St  for  unrice  in 
ths  hoar  of  »edi  ind  that  it  it  adria- 
kble  ancb  corpi  ihoald  ba  orguiiied, 
knoHliig.  u  VB  do,  tha  chuictar  of  tba 
Franch  ampeior,  whoaa  glorr  ia  in 
bloodshed  ou  tha  battla-plain.  Hii 
GDaning  ud  deoeitfnl  mind  wonM  at 
anj  momeDt  ha  ra^nind  oontiiTa  Kuno 
■rtfal  Khama  la  npaat  what  manj  now 
OOniidaT  out  alliuica  with  him.  A  man 
who  ia  ia  the  handi  of  hi*  uldian  can- 
not triTel  Id  hid  own  track  with  the 
fimiDesa  and  itabilit;  aa  emperor  ihoul^ 
do.  Ae  td  an  inTasioD,  I  conridar  do- 
thing  imprebable  from  France,  whoM 
motto,  graran  on  their  hearta,  ia  "Ba- 
vangar — F.  L. 

A  lofsl,  patiiotio  moramant,  aBbrd- 
iog  a  barmlaai^  healthful,  InTigoratiog 
axerdae — briDging  tha  Faiioiu  claaua 
of  aociatf  qnore  in  contact  with  each 
other — eTantiiallf  proving  the  meaoa 
of  a  cheap  and  efficient  mode  of  defence 
of  ear  hrartha  and  homai — and  mora- 
oier  calcnlatad .  to  make  othn  nation* 
napect  na  more  than  at  pnaant— mnit 
nirelf  be  judidons,  pnidant,  and  wiaa. 


attention,  that  we  bare  uegtactad  onr 
DMana  of  defence,  and .  bava  fallen  into 
a  atala  of  falaa  aecoht;:  some  folka 
Imagine  tbe  dafi  of  war  haTa  paeted 
swa7,  and  tbe  daji  of  peace  are  to  Uat 
lor  avar;  bat  it  ia  plam  to  all  obaarvant 
mindi  Uiat  inch  la  mt  tba  am,  that 
It  ia  time  for  na  to  be  np  and  dciog,  and 
prepared  tar  whilarar  emtrgencf.maj 
nlia;  thareforai  nodar  pment  circnm- 

It  i«  colj  right  for  na,  holding  the 


■  XOFIO. 

prond  poaitiai  w«  do^  to  be  alwa^ 
prepared  for  Che  woiat;  and  tha  volna- 
tar7  warlike  atlitoda  our  amatrj  baa 
aasumed,  throogh  the  riSa  carp*  mo**- 
meat,  ia  tlie  meana  beat  adapted  fbr 
that  porpcea.— OaoKac. 

I  do  not  aliara  in  tbe  apprabenrioaa 
BO  prevalent  of  lata  aa  lo  a  foreign  in- 
Tauon,  for  I  think  that  the  time  when 
auch  an  attempt  might  haTa  been  mada 
— and  bj  Franea  eapeciallj — ia  goOK 
BUll  I  regard  tbe  enrolntent  of  voJutoep 
rifle  corps  thronghont  the  oonntrj  aa 
eminaatlj  uicfnl ;  became  it  ii  a  uore- 
ment  which  aaam*  destined  to  gin 
■hape  and  praclical  derelopmeot  to  the 
patriotiim  of  the  nation,  and  cannot 
liDt  prodnce  a  great  mora!  affaot  apoo 
foreigner!  a*  well  a*  npon  onredns. 
Tbe  apirit  with  which  tba  moremeat 
haa  bean  entered  oo  bj  tbe  commimitj 
at  large  will  conTiaee  onr  "inraaiOQ. 
atricken"  canntijinai  that  thai*  atill 
tiista  anuugat  na  that  etrong  lor*  of 
home  and  fatherland  which  can,  irinn 
needed,  raiaa  a  bueklir  orar  araiy 
bearth  in  lb*  land;  and  it  will  (In 
ahow  obaerving  fbreignera, — wonld-ba 
maaters  of  oar  broad  acre* — Ihat  tha 
dafenriTe  power  of  Britain  ii  not  to  be 
ealantata]  bj  tbe  nnmerioal  itrtngtb 
of  bar  regnlar  armj  oolj.  I  think  w« 
are  perfectlj  aafe  wilbont  the  aid  of 
rifle  corpa,  bat  their  aiiitatice  will  pre- 
vent area  tha  poeaibilitj  of  danger  to 
onr  realm*  trom  a  foreign  foe.  I  thei*- 
rorethick  them  Judicione  i    " 


■tanc**,  for  allajing  the  foar*  of  aor 
timid  frienda  and  diaperaing  areo  tbe 
m^gtated  hopea  of  onr  home  and  fo- 
reign enemiea. — Q.  B.  S .  Dablm. 

I  amtemd  that  the  rttle  corpi  mot*, 
mant  la  botk  jndidon*  in  itaalf,  and  ad- 
Tieable  under  praeeot  circomilaneca: — 

Fintl;,  BecaoH  if  than  be  no  pn>' 
babilitj  of  an  enem;  landing  oo  m 
coaaCa,  atitl  we  maj  rett  mora  lafelj, 
baing  atmred  Ihat  we  bare  a  nunbar 
of  able-bodied  men  to  [roteot  na  and 
onr  home*  from  danger,  ■honld  nidi  an 
event  take  place. 

Se«ondtj,  Beoaoae  thafimwlioaolji. 


alg  corps  mmt  fuoiliiriM  its  mambtn 
tg  tlM  on  rf  uma,  ud  nuka  (htm  of 
gnMv  Mcvla  in  tbs  caantij'i  dvfnica 
thu  ibsf  wmld  ban  bnn  oodtr  otiwr 
(UCDnutaaoM. 

TbinUf,  It  ma;  ba  vgocd  that  <ra 
bra  our  Hridisn,  who  wmild,  if  lalled 
ipo,  ba  eniblad  to  dafud  our  cwontiy 
■pinrt  tba  uppnaebH  tf  our  aDcmin; 
Imt  btTS  wa  mJEnenf  icUiin? — and, 
if  sot,  ou  Uia  coontij,  imdat  prasant 
^namiUiiGas,  affard  aoffldeot  fonda  tor 
tka  poipoae  (rf  anUrging  our  armiea? 
I  tbiJA  Dolj  thsrafbce,  tba  fomutioo  of 
rifie  cecpa  appears  to  ba  the  chaapeat 
ttd  bat  mode  of  anaorioE  tha  conii* 
Uy-iiafctj. 

Fmrtlil},  If  the  cmiBtr;  hat  alrcadf 
nOoitDt  difendera,  aa  addition  to  the 

Lwtlj,  Ths  fra-matiou  ef  a  eoipa 
tnij  preranC  to  enemj  tnna  Undiog. — 
?.S.M. 

Wt  an  of  the  nnmbir  of  those  who 
BlMain  tha  belief  that  the  rifle  carp* 
■01  HI  be  required  far  aetttal  larnce, 
ud  tbarafbre  that  tlia  dotj  tliaj  will 
bn*  to  psfbnn  will  ba  in  tbe  natnre 
<(  ■mnaemniL,  and  of  boditj  exerciae ; 
is  Iba  latter  reapact  rerf  OMfol  Indead. 
V<  tmst  ae  shall  not  be  wrong  in  out 
ria*  af  this  qoolim,  Ibr  peace  is  what 
wa  lore  and  admire,  unless  there  be 
rtal  can**  for  war.  Howerar,  for  the 
Mau  naaoQ  that  maaj  panona  eontider 
tl  rigbt  to  keep  fiiv-arma  in  their  prirata 
laidtDoea,  for  the  proleotion  of  their 
inpirtj  from  thjens  and  robbera,  we 
coiader  it  to  be  "jndidoiu''  Is  ba  ptft- 
pued  for  tbe  aoemf  who  nay  intmde 
ipon  mi  eonntry.  That  the  rifle  aaja 
oneDunt  is  also  "  adiiaable  io  preaeat 
omunatancaa  "  wa  do  not  doiibt,  on  tha 
poaiid  of  tiia  recant  rumoiin  of  an 
inUiftreiioe  with  our  jn*t  rigbta.     Bo- 


Dtm  think  ttaamselTea  ufk  oalaat  the; 
in  esQiiiiced  bf  the  adoption  of  more 
than  ordioar?  meaiie. — Thbjbok. 

Tha  uuettled  condition  of  tha  con- 
tiaeot  of  Enrope  haa  oanaad  gnat 
aaaietf  during  the  pMt  rear,  and  oon- 

TOL.  ni. 


tinnea  lUll  to  ««dla  MTioaa  misgiringi. 
We  hare  eean  a  war,  condocted  with 
nnaanal  itgonr  and  brillianej,  abraptlf 
condadad,  while  tbe  object  aonght  at 


the  qneetion  it  waa  to  soIto  was  onlf 
nndnid  more  intricate.  Since  than  an 
Igme-fatmu  baa  been  Sitting  before  onr 
ejei,  in  the  shape  of  »  Congress,  where, 
in  frieodlj  confereDce,  the  great  powan 
ahoald  uolgoae  this  Gordian  knot.  Bnt 
the  fint  mde  gnat  of  Janiiai7  blew  it 
to  the  wind,  and  we  an  left  in  aouue- 
ment  to  aak,  What  next?  Will  the 
affiura  of  Italy  now  he  allowed  qnietlf 
to  subside?  Or,  if  not,  will  tha  next 
appeal  ba  to  Mara  or  Uinem?  Should 
it  ba  to  tba  sword,  no  niore  jodiciooa 
step  ooold  hsTc  been  taken  bj  onr 
conntiTQien,  than  that  of  drilling  and 
arming  (hemselvea.  Bj  this  meina  the 
secority  of  the  conntrj  is  increaeed,  tba 
hands  of  Gaiemment  stnngtbeced,  sod 
the  army  caDdered  moresffeotiva;  since, 
if  needful,  the  home  dntica  of  a  oninber 
of  tbe  regulars  would  ba  perfonned  by 
TolDDteers.  Britain  will  tbns  be  more 
desired  sa  a  friend,  more  dreaded  aa  an 
enemy,  and,  if  nentral,  man  nspeoted 
by  all.  StiU  mon  jadiciona  is  the 
moTement,  ahonld  the  urte  of  diplo-  ' 
macy  be  employed.  It  will  lend  onr 
npreaentaCiTe  greater  inSuence;  it  will 
■how  him  thai  the  people  have  done 
their  duty,  and  /ipect  bim  nnflinch- 
ingly  to  do  hia ;  while  tbe  >BCTiBoe  of 
time  and  money  Tolantarily  n 


t  of  what  tl 


will  do,  whidi  will 

csnse  hi)  inggeations  to  be  man  aptly 
listened  to. 

Conid  we  speak  of  tha  moTamaiit  In 
mora  bvoniabla  tennt,  they  iboold  be 
applied  to  it  as  a  permanent  national 
institution.  While  it  exiats,  wa  can 
gira  the  lie  to  thoae  who  talk  of  Britain 
hsTing  reached  her  culminating  point. 
Tbe  people  who  erince  inch  lore  of 
liberty  and  country  hare  youthful  blood 
in  tbeii  vaini,  and  atrength  in  their 
muiclo.  There  is  DO  ponton  th^ 
cannot  retriera,  and  do  crisis  which 
their  patriotism  will   not  cany  thtm 


Sff  TKi : 

NMHiMiy  flbtngL    bi|mtw  gi»- 

ttTMiglh,  Oimt  ooqis  wiD  {orb  •  OMknil 
bolwuL  And  (baiild  itupoti,  hagnad 
tag«tber,  «w  Oraitaii  oar  M*-gin 
Ilk  —  which  H«*Ten  fbrsfsodl  —  h>T 
MIH,  (bqptdng  airiifla  lh«  ^ajt  md 
fruit*  of  piKH  Bid  to3,  vUt  riiXj  Toaal 
Iwr  11*2,  Ksi  ca*n  h«r  »*Iki  Uftj  «3I 
dia"  tbs  Dwonl  In  dofincs  of  ch*C  'Sbatf 
tluij  li*T>  klw*;*  aqojtd,  iiupind  bj 
tbe  glorj  of  thair  caoM,  ind  nman- 
Urfag  lh*t — 

Hon  biifhi^  iliiiia,  iliu  irbia  ik*  itood 
CdaMkii'HMr  M  bw  »wigi«Jmw<.' 

Va  eiBllat  oro'lMk  the  cmion*  tut, 
didud  bj  tb*  pmsDt  mofoneat,  Ibat 
two  tewDj  in  JBaghnd,  Rcclulals  and 
CarlUlc,  *i«  mn^Mdj  QnUr  pMtiooat 
goTiniDwiit;  and  that  Uia  ladia*  ban 
oomlDaDdcd  tbaii'  liege  lord*  (?^  to 
b*n  on  tba  Frtosh,  >nd  fingrt  tbsr 
dot;.  HownnliielboiatraiuafSpart* 
and  Bomef 

To  bUbj  Mail  ippntimiiafu,  wa  vaj 
tdl  tham  Uut  ■  niliuit«iT  forca  will 
narar  do  to  matt  war  with.    It  1*  lika 

hadgabog'*  hiistlea,  "  aniltd  to  protMt, 
but  not  combiDed  lo  iiijim.'  And  nooa 
!a  licttar  ■■■re  of  lU*  than  oar  aDj, 
•— tbair  bogbair,  Napolaon  III.— NoBl. 
Under  pre»«ntcTrcnra»t*iicee,tlie  ■d- 
liBaUeneu  of  rifle  corpa  i«  (lideDcad 
In  the  ttM  th*t  oar  oatlaj  fat  naTal 
and  ndlitacT  porpaeai  ia  iDcieasiBg,  and 
hi*  bmii  iuoreiiia^  bom  jaar  to  jm\ 
10  tnneh  so,  th*t  the  moat  nntbinkiDg 
•tand  *(hut  at  the  eoormoa*  rami 
jMrlj  iwallawed  np  for  the  mppoit  oF 
the**  two  bruMbc*.  Still,  In  the  f*c« 
of  BD  great  ao  oatlaj,  when  dangtr  ii 
npotted  to  be  menuuig  oar  ihone, 
tm  Gorenimeiit  hi*a  tuid  to  aokBow* 
ledge  the  hnmirialing  fact  of  thelt  nttei 
Inabilitj  to  meet  it  with  ujthing  of  ■ 
fbrsa  at  ■!!  adaqoata  to  roll  bwk  the 
tid*  of  iii?**ioii.  The  indidoanwia  of 
rifi*  oorj*  ia  Oct  t*  be  vwwed  in  a  lurit 
of  patiiotiam  al^«,  but  likewiaa  is  • 
qint  «f  eoonomfiit  la  potonljagraat 


■tifte  tenor  to  Ou  heart*  of  exEenuI 
fbes,  bat  ft  h  a  moTaawnt  hiTiog  a 
iti  root  a  gmt  tai-uTing  ptindple. 
The  volunten  corp*  hare  hnpoMd  a 
wflUtrg  tax  apM  themialfe*;  Un;  ban 
do*«d  tba  anuia  againM  Gonniinitf 
■■kiDg  for  man  nuae;  fi>r  armj  |iiir- 
pona.  Sboold  Ibaf  do  ao,  hal  It* 
cmmtr;  not  Eta  ■niwerf'  Ve  nr  nt 
for  ooiqaeet,  onr  prindple*  ua  oslf 
Ihoaa  of  iclf-defaioe.  What  Dead  of  ■■ 
iocmac  la  obt  arm; — bare  we  D*t  M 
■no  J  of  bmdreda  of  thooaaada  of  Tohn- 
t«en,  able  and  wiMng  to  dehsd  faoBI 
and  hudtntiDn*,  from  whatever  eoan* 
thef  maj  be  aatailed  ?  The  moTnnent 
h*«  ■  dMper  pnrpeai  fai  it  than  Jeba 
Bright'*  euc^t  ahHR  the  prcaa  tniOaf 
a  red  hening  befbte  th*  *7ei  of  m 
naflon;  it  ha*  a  pnrptea  tdmlieil  with 
hiiown'riewiofgarenunentaJeooMBJi 
ite  Terj  priacipla  i*  the  ■cknowledg' 
mmt  diat  tnenMl  aloDe  ihoold  defend 
tktir  frMdom;  ta  favl,  it  ii  the  fint 
Inatalmaot  of  oar  aaainalatkin  ta  Jobn 
Bright'!  modaf  repobltc— It  i*  ibt  flnt 
blow  Btrank  at  tbe  foUj  of  ataodiac 
amdn  in  tble  coniitrj,  Bicept  for  eolb 
nial  porpoea.  It  ia  a  maiement  that 
a  leaned  ipeaker  eald  latelj  wonU 
"ofauigg  tha  whole  correal  of  aocietj.* 
It  i*  BO  ratngtaedoD,  bat  a  progmaiea. 
It  ha*  alnad|  had  beofSoial  efbete;  it 
ha*  lmpart«d  a  fliswr  tone  to  oar  6o- 
ternmant,  and  it*  iaflaeaca  b*a  bMi 
fait  in  ttie  lileDt  eogltatiaiu  of  EonpA 
arUtei— ha  that  nttei*  hia  oiaclc*  ta 
tile  palace  of  the  TDlIcciea,  on  vhtae 
words  tbe  deipotk  ralera  of  Eon^ 
bang  their  lata,  a*  npoa  Uie  word*  of 
lu^tisD  Oar  TolDDteer  tnoremeat 
bae  phtoed  a  barrier  batwem  Um  and 
thii  eoontrr  of  a  cbancter  moat  ooai» 
latoij  ta  tia,  tboB^  to  him  mam  pa*- 

Ita  JadidotiaDeaa  haa  been  qneatiooeil 
hot  bj  a  few,  and  their  oppoeitioa  ha* 
been  of  the  matt  Sima;  deaeriptioC 
Under  preaept  oirciuDBtaiCM  it  bia 
wrought  mnoh  good,  and  i*  daitiliad  ta 
■coouf Hah  mgie. — D,  B.  B. 


AU  £amt  HiaK*  w  «aM;  bnt  tbt 
■It— iBMntahhl—twdbkitBrim 
-«  mOi  «rw«    frxB   tin  mU  «r 

M(  for  irwtmf,  and  tta  frotb  and 
*rnM«»M  «f  a  ruin  te  tbe  Am 
hmaf  at  •tnan-.bMrtad    and   kil^ 


U  k  iBOVTUiK  a  U«  aa  time,  laknt. 
lHip*r,  aod  labtar,  br  irbioli  oa  ti^ 
fMa  Mtam  *MIB1  itM-at-aUp;  and 
h,  lkin<"iim  fooliib  abaritj-aoldiarhood 
nl  gfaiia-lwaala  £)r  GorminHnt, — 
Ih*  natniUot  nqtaut  is  di^iDLMi—- 

Tb«  oUan  sf  tha  war-^aril  leads 
t*ada«ii«  fork, and  thanion tbt rifla 
mmmmt  ia  mini*  a  pnparatioa  for 
aa(«NtF7af  dsnliy.— Akok*. 

TM«tj-faar  dafi'  dnlliag  in  (al- 
Abj,  two  fadon  p*r  daj— can  tbat 
naUa  an  Kogliah  liBeniaa  to  Btand 
igaiair  tfa*  ufnUrlr  drillad  annka  of 
ftaaaa?  If  osc,  tba  ■Hnamnit  k  in- 
Jadwanin  i  if  it  k,  what  k  tba  milxrj 


<nc.  su 

DapudaDM  wgk  tD  be  «all  plaead. 
HalientJ  waKanaad  haoonr  aWU  oot 
ba  ^DpardiMd  hr  a  &l>a  and  roioaM 
knaC  m  a  la*  aim  if  dafrnoa,  aatiiad, 
Md  aU  tat  BiitfaiMd.  Tha  pail  ii 
' -*    ■--   tha  W»7  JUait;  i£  1^ 


naka  a  mwl  lanoa. — Uim. 

A  TirioBtaij  oaBacri|itioii  bf  ■bich 
tUiOj  lava  ara  braa;igli&  luidar  B^artial 
law,  axpaaad  lo  Ibe  leoftatkii  of  ■ 
cooirrgaliDa  <it  laijiu  aod  rain  aci»- 

naainr  OF  ofcnuv  ma^Midt  laaniqf 
praunlioiu  aad  «f — ■"'  - 


lac  sbaulf  tba  on 
•  ^  ocdK  wd  b 


cannot  ba  advkafals  al 
laaat  gf  all,  Is  aaisau 
—Two  ASD  Twtt. 

-  ■■■     umaDeea  nlL ^ 

likcl)>  la  haoomo,  im  da  fay 
fiiB.  eaoaa->Upa7— Q. 

Tlw  corpa  an  tea  be  acattared— ton 
much  diffaaad— iKiaaaat  tac  liitla  MfrU 
to  be  abk  Dnitedlr,  Md  >a  affleacinnaly, 
to  ab^  so;  Oaaard'i  ardtn.  A  naUa 
Mid  coidiiaka  oan  vAj  molt  ia  tlw 
bavaf idHHEar  fram  tba  Itaatil;  galbaiad, 
aapanlalj  drilkd,  and  acparartlj  um, 
■MBoraad  baoda  «f  Tolontean  vbe  tiiA* 
with  tba  ride. — Puua. 

With  Rffaid  U  tba  fint  urt  of  llw 
qiuaiioo,  cs  ban  onJj  to  by Jl  lo  Fiance 
to  lea  tbi  e'lla  whicb  bar*  baas 
Crailed  bj  the  onUiTalioB  of  a  mUiluj 
^irit  amoiig  tbe  psaple;  aud  tba  fbr- 
inaUon  of  Tolanta'?  militarj  oorfa  ia 
tbe  SnC  it^  aad  a  great  one.  lonrda 
ptoaMiag  anoli  a  ipiiit  bera.  With 
regard  to  tha  aacood  part,  vs  taj  tlkat 
audi  a  proceeding,  which  nnlnnbtadlf 
ioipUaa  aupioian,  cannot  bil  to  impair, 
in  acana  neaema,  bawaver  aKjtkC,  tlie 
friendl;  lelatiaoa  "i**i'\g  between  na 
and  iwr  neigbbenn  acnaa  (ba  CbaanaL 
-Pab. 

Thia  moTemaDt  wiU  prodnoa  and 
Aater  ■  militarj  aatiooal  fealinz,  which 
k  at  tbe  (naeaC  mogitnt  niidtairaUe. 
It  maj  lampt  nor  itatcaown  in  oarrj  on 
wan  whicb  are  pnralj  ojmnvt,  u 
tba;  will  mmidtr  the  liSa  caipa  a*  a 


IwBM  gmui,  and,  tbcrafim,  maf  lud 
Mbcir  lutHMU  io  incnue  Utdr  umj 
ud  Btfj.  It  irill  lUa  b>TS  >  Hrmg 
Usdmcj  to  draw  ths  pnblio  flmin  an 
agiCatioa  for  Pvliw)WDtM7  nfonn.  It 
trill  t«Bd  [D«i7  joang  mm  frem  their 
(Teaing  ednoMiooil  nndiu  to  pnclin 
the  butful  us  of  arms.  It  U  an  his- 
toriea)  fut  that,  in  aocordanoe  to  ■ 
lutiDD'a  stimifith  qf  arm,  ia  its  cha- 
ncier tor  inio>Dce  and  dlireipcst  of 
otier  nalinu'  liKhti.  As  rifle  oorpi 
Bill  atreDgthen  this  conntiy  in  a  miU- 
t»y  taua,  their  aSects  are  not  bene- 
B(dal  to  the  character  or  the  comttrj-j 
and  shonld  thej  become  nnirtrul,  tbejr 
will  bt  oaels**,  aa  the;  will  (trengtben 
DDr  eaemics  as  veil  *■  oaneltes. 

t  aincerelj  believe  them  to  be  nn- 
neeeasarj.  If  ao,  thej  an  onlj  to  be 
regarded  aa  a  natjoiul  weakaen,  and 
■n  enDnnooa  mute  of  moncj,  time,  and 
exertion.  Far  the  abore  rsBMm^  I 
regard  the  rifle  conn  moTCmant  u  in- 
jndidooa, 'and  not  adTisable  In  present 
etrcnmstancea. — EpitOuk. 

Whcnerer  I  aee  the  lifienun  panding 
our  atreets,  I  am  reminded  of  an  annnal 
cnatom,  Ibat  obtained  in  rural  diilricts 
when  I  was  a  boy,  of  placini;  in  the 
polatoe  Srlda  aticka  clad  with  powdered 
raga,  to  defend  the  cnip  against  inj  tn- 
Taaion  Irom  mows.  These  were  called 
and.  on  their  beiog  flnt 
,  were  emaiiDglj  soccesafgl. 
B7-and-bje,  hsweTBT,  in  afata  of  the 
onuDou*  imsU  of  the  gunpowder,  tbe 
blids  ceutd  to  regard  their  imaginatr 
enemies  with  fear,  and  the  crows  and 
the  scarecrows  were  aoon  on  the  cloeest 
terms  of  familiaritf.  What  are  the 
object!  of  the  riflemen,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know;  bat  I  am  told  bf  one  of  them 
that  the  majnrilj  of  those  abortire  pa- 
triots in  uniform,  who  are  seen  night 
after  nigbt  "catting  a  swell'  in  ihe 
■tnets,  seldom  or  enr  go  to  drill. 

I  do  not  bolleie  that  «s  haTs  anj' 
reason  to  fear  an  ioraaion  from  ibe 
French;  and  If  *e  bad,  is  it  likel; 
that  all  the  hnmap  scartcrows  that  oor 
eonnting  booses  and  drapery  utablish- 
DWnts  conld  tom  oat  woold  present  anf 


obstacle  to  tbe  Ftanoh  eagl^  cc  diTtft 
him  from  his  pnrpciaer  I  sbonU  think 
Dot.  Tbe  riSe  corpa  moTement  is  a 
mania,  peonKarlf  adapted  to  the  pride 
and  loTs  of  anparficia]  ahow,  eharac- 
teriatlc  of  the  popnlar  nrind ;  it  SDablsa 
our  bat  foong  men  to  make  an  exhi- 
tutioa  of  thsmselrss  at  a  small  aaeri- 
Ece—to  csrrj  a  sword  with  no  antiBU 
[•lion  of  nung  It;  thanby  foatetkig 
ibeir  oalentation,  which  ia  the  iiasiiiwsi 
ioiwm  of  their  existence. — C-R-o-a. 

Before  atlempting  a  sototion  of  tUa 
qnerj,  wo  mnsl  reikw  the  pages  of 
hisloij,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in 
ofder  to  snpplj  oarselTss  irid  beta, 
from  wbich  a  veritable  eoDclnuoa  maj 
be  deduced.  For  800  Jean,  at  iaast, 
the  iplrit  of  aotagoniam  bstwsm  Eng- 
land  and  Franca  bas  had  an  Rdstanea. 
A  French  prince  once  assnmed  the  di». 
tatonbip  of  '  thb  neat  little  island  " —  - 
in  fact,  it  was  a  Fnneh  prorjoca] 
wtaereaa  EngHah  arnusa  anbssqaently 
marched  Ibnmgh  Paris,  and  porticoa  or 
its  lerritorj  wers  laid  nnder  oontriba- 
tion,  and  a  king  wu  eaptnrsd  and  bk 
carcerated  as  the  tmphj  of  Pmctler*. 
Tbna  the  wars  of  retdiatioa  wen  eov- 
dnctsd  witbont  inlenniaalMi  for  aga, 
and  eren  witfa  tbe  greateat  anlnnaitj 
conceiTable,  tn  the  face  of  an  amnipo- 
tont  Bconrge,  more  caUmitona, — pro- 
dnaliigdeTastation,miserf.and  daathi 
solely  to  satisfy  the  empty  ambttieD  cf 
princes.  1  pnaiuno  it  ia  lbs  tsndaacj 
of  snapinon,  wbich  has  an  eye  to  tba 
French  fbrla,  fleets,  and  armies,  that 
dictates  tbe  morement  for  nlDDtaiy 
drill  in  the  ose  of  anna  of  preoisiea, 
with  a  Tiaw  to  defend.  Since  the  ri&ta 
of  some  of  oor  wiseacres  to  tbe  fortnsa 
of  Cberbonrg,  the  lendendta  of  tbsir 
animadTenion  haTe  eieited  Ibe  fears  of 
the  pnsillaoiDions.  tbe  ardonr  of  tha 
brBTe,  and  perhaps  tb«  pity  of  the  wies. 
By  what  was  ennnsialed,  at  a  aaqnel  to 
the  riilt,  I  imagine  tba  fortress  wu  not 
only  impregnable,  bat  it  was  to  bccoma 
either  locomotive,  or  to  be  supplied 
with  cannon  of  antSdent  ealibn  an4 
strength  to  thniw  pi^eotile*  to  Loodso. 
Tbe  sMasi  ran,  tbe  inetsasing  aosf , 


THi  aaaxraa  sicnox. 
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Ih*  saxamm  ud  4fieitM  onw  *■! 
wm  dud  to  pniax  camnwtiia 
ntbn  than  nrri  tin  pablio  m). 
¥•  ifaould  EM  lUov  oomlnB  to  b« 
bdltd  io  iMbugio  ■lombo',  bf  anj 
fiitiidihip»,  boKmer  clntJf  noilcd,  m 
M  to  din^iard  oar  satMiial  indtpn- 
ten.    In  caa*  m  v*  to  vitnaN  any 


<ar  daftnca  ba  dcttrajtd,  our  otauww 
of  nlntim  •rill  be  (^  ud  frwL 

On  nriawing  hiKoi?,  wc  can  pdnt 
ODt  tlM  d«f«t  of  BriUMk  boumm  of 
lUiqaity;  ud  so  it  might  b«  with  th> 
■■dtm  lifla  Tolnataan.  If  we  WDnld 
plaea  onnalm  in  a  poailloo  of  tttamit 
M-HAaea,  wa  nrait  attcod  to  our 


rf  tbrir  crew*  «a  tb*  alightcat  natkc. 
Hi*  maj  ba  aecooipllibad,  prendiag 
a  naarra  brigade  ba  proparl j  fbrmad. 
IM  na  lako  ■  ticw  of  lbs  taejt  of 
Tolanlean,  actinlj  engaged  in  a  caU' 
faign.  Wo«ld  tbij  ba  effidtBtlj  anp- 
dad  vith  tba  eommiianiat  raqaintta? 
Wmld  llw7  ant  Imt*  sbjfaela  aF  ndMT- 
Mnt  baloDd  tbam,  teading  ta  allanate 


b«  qootad,  i>b«n  ftar  baa  ovcnoma 
dntf;  aod  mtaj  of  this  nm  maUrial 
■ronid  onuider  thait  dotiea  of  ai  littl* 
importtnoa  aa  a  doowatie  alEur,  and  in 
thafuaof  afoamantlM?  wanid  "fariaf 
for  aafaty,'  and  mnip  to  orada^ 

CoDtfaat  with  tbe  abon  Tia»  Iba 
iriiy  frame  of  iba  r^nlar  aMinj,  irtw 
ban  miand  tb«  llna  a*  a  llfk  empkj- 
mant,  and  look  to  Ibair  dntiaa,  not  aa  a 


npon  tham  bj  tba  aooaptaDce  of  offioe, 
bsTing  DO  Dtber  object  in  riaw  tbao  tba 
jndapandanca  of  IhaiT  oniatzy.  Socb 
militarr  attribntca  as  the  ^ora,  ce- 
tnenled  by  tba  hardibood  <d  a  TCteian 
tactician  poaaainng  patriotlim,  will  eco- 
lolidala  tlia  wbole  inlo  ana  taam  of 
Mrriad  bajonata,  impauable  alilia  to 
erarj  fiM.  From  tba  above  eanoalaiui' 
tioo  of  aantinMnta,  I  Infer  tbat  tba 
morament  ia  MfWisiMu  in  its  prinejpla, 
and  will  not  ba  of  any  afflcient  aarYioe 
to  tbe  coonlrj. 

Aa  to  Cbe  deairabUilj  of  the  meaaort^ 
I  at  preaent  •«•  notbing  minoDB  locat- 
ing In  the  diaUuco  to  eidte  onr  fsara. 

I  am  apt  to  beliew .-       . 

AtutnauelUium. 

tie  aaarli  of  u 
amjikt  betuUK  Englimd  tmd  Fnmea. 
Tbat  aba  will  be  inooeasfn]  ia  not  at 
preaent  at  all  like];,  eipeeially  ai  wg 
tiBTS  tbe  Daw  oammaTGial  treat;  DOW 
niiting  betnea  na. — 3.  F.  T- 


%\t  ScrittieB'  Scrfion:. 


SUmkf  Ontm  Lrn*  MiOuai  Im. 
protOHoa  &0M4r.— Tbia  aodatj'  held 
a  maadag  of  a  prirala  cbaraoter  m 
IliKida;  anaing,  Januaij  Snd,  at  wbjeh 
a  laifa  peopactitn  of  tba  mambars,  and 
■  irm  frianida,  aat  down  to  taa,  after 
which  tba  cbair  waa  taken  b;  the  pre- 
aUentaf  the  aocietj,  tba  Bar.  W.  Lan- 
dan,  who  made  a  few  apjsoptlate  ra- 
mAi,  and  aaUad  npNi  llr.  Shield,  who 


gave  aa  addnaa  eo  "  Untnal  Impnm* 
mmt  Soeiatioi  and  their  tendendea." 
Hr.  E.  AtliaoD  tbea  gare  a  hamorow 
reading  Dnln  fann;  Pamj  after  wbioh 
refreahmanta  wan  handed  round,  and  a 
fa*  niinntaa  allowed  for  oooTeraaliai. 
Ur.  Bobert*  than  addnaaed  tbe  maeling 
00  "  Self^edooation,'  and  loaobad  npon 
Tariou  tojdoa  eonnaetait  with  tbia  in- 
lar*)^  autgeot;   and,  amoag  other 


f»wriiMi  an  taw  ^alll^  urUA 
■atk*  M<)Had  Man  Oamiad  ah- 
WMatMM>  br  tlwrMt  mi  if  aiC 
•*MMni.  Mr.  In^M  brkflf  ms- 
gMted  Uut  ladM  AmU  b«  *«iutM4 
I*  -tha  ngvlar  niwliim  ti    ' 


**  Ika  MiiTMath  OTMt'    TkeaKw^ia 


fa^ifafii,  Ori|F>/M  I 
Clam.— nit  timm,  » 
BOBibi  tgatim  MiMMlili  fti  aa 


It*  pragma  vUl  ba  bMt  iaaa  bj  tba 
fdlowing  figarea.  DariDg  tbt  moDth 
«f  Norambtr.  1SG8,  tfaa  higbnC  odbAct 
in  altnidaiue  wu  tvntf-iano  pcnrau, 
whilat  tb*  atMnduoa  in  Ucimiibar, 
18S9,  WM  M  UrfE«  u  o^J.  Mot 
odJj  baa  I  b«  atMndwic*  inocaaaail,  but  • 
markad  improraneDC  baa  tak»  [dica 
ta  tba  majMitr  of  Ma  a^iidBia.  Tbe 
diwaanoni  to  *-  Tb«  ^anim  ol  Ikt 
OiTitd  P*<aaaan  SaMa^  thaattadi 
ao  Ida  Peibs;  ud  Iba  '  Maiaa  Liqoor 
Law,"  —a  laiaitaMi  for  a  Japlay  af 
4AatiRf  Ulnt.  whioli  plana  tb*  etaaa 
— o^»t  tba  fliat  in  LandMi.  Bo  !■- 
paHanl  and  iatanatfaig  b«ra  tba  pro- 
aaadhigi  irf  tbia  alan  beouDa,  that  a 
mtUj  ivpsrt  of  iti  datataa  i^fiaw  in 


IfcuriaMl  aaaMMpMt  Tla*  fton— 
Ami.      Far  tb  pudaiMa  tf  •*« 

tmlftim  »ai  damu,  wt  mM  mv  4te 
atf  r  •«»>  ^  i>i  NBOM  haa.  bM«  « 
daa  itawiraate  of  him  a^  wto, 
pnwtwttj,  ml  nwiMlr  afitaaart. 
iasx  tha  cUaa  af  hiaaMi^  aU 
oHlar  <^amitm;  tha  i-Wai^  tf 
MiM  ta  iU  ■llltM.  .IM  (a  <b 
|Ma>niia»»aaf— <AiyiJw>tafcM 
{■  it  brllMiba.aaant«7(llr.  S.I. 
LsogU^).  Tha  elM  k  oat  tbivM 
ap«  ta  «ka  f-faUc,  te  iDMbaM  rf  (ha 
kiBiitatahaaafcca  ^aibMB,«iik  tha 
pbrilNiif  iaInlMtagalktei.  IH 
mnstmtmiaamJMMrmitm.mtki^ 


ram,  Mmtt  IMa^,  mm*  Cam. 
mareM  <nnriiiiia,  IS,  Amm* Ar«< 

.OaMiL— A  a[]aaU  p 1  lamiiu  iC 

«hi  Maoria  an4  oMbm  ((«hia  aaiMto^ 
w«a  haM  >■  tbe  tifnia  <m  ITihuJaf 
Ma>faW.lb  Sad  («  "  I  -  I  .  I  ._ 
■haMMapaHaaanraiMaaaat.  Tha 
ahair  «■  Ma>  fc^  Aitkv  E.  «ajar, 
£*^  i«C^  LLA,  ia  tba  owaviMfa 
ah-aa«  af  tba  Bi|*t  Hoa.  Jaaaah 
ilafiv,  <ha  had  imltj   ril  te 


•faaaA  adlh  (i»tr  bflk  >n.  A.  If. 
P«ilaak,>baaha>aB««a4aafcr.l«r. 
«itfaM  ia  sahawa  to  tha  bmflia 
laaahinit  £n*i  tfaa  ifluM  of  aMh 
auaaaialfam,  Md  to  tha  liMaf  mUt 
whiab  thair  iBMba«  aaght  to  adapt. 
Tba  Msratat;  tfaaa  raad  a  Aan  niMit, 
tnuting  tbe  career  of  tba  (odety  (mn 
ita  fB^■■tiM^  niia  jian  ilacr,  ta  tlH 
preaaul  tine,  aod  affi>rdiDg  graiDdwvfc 
tar  antleipallni'  fatma  aocoNa.  Mr. 
Cbirln  Hesdriek  tbao  xad  bia  aiMj 
00  '  Tbe  ailiptalMD  of  tba  Goapd  to 
tba  mute  aod  ooDditioH  of  kll  raw,* 
ohUh  had  hon  daebrci  aatMad  to  tba 
pri(a,<Aaed  aen  fc>  aannha  aca  W 
—  0*  «.».,.*H^fcrtU  btotlaa^ 
•othataa^laet.  AtHatanriDadaa,th« 
ahairtoaD,  with  ■  fw  aypw^fcaa  n- 
■wrka,    baoiM    tb*    fAat—ASiom'a 


.  ■■■■i^elMWHf  gf  Mr.  Aiwkr' 
Mi-a  pap*.  Ifr.  ft  H.  8akb  tWa 
|<spiM4  ft  *■)*•  <f  Oaki  t»  tfaa  gnl)*- 
■ag  vbo  bad  BSUd  u  ■dJadioHn  )■ 
tba  pctM  wnj  mmpatitioi],  tli«  Bight 
Hao.  JciMph  Mapi«r,  Uu  Lord  CkM- 
eeUM  of  Inkod,  uid  tta«  Bar.  A.  U. 
PoUook;  mud  alK  to  th*  BcT.  W8bni 
F.  Wklib,  who  lud  aUMl  u  ninw, 
whU,  Imi«  woi»d«I  br  Ur.  Cup- 

Ziitiit  iboftl;  afUr  daUi  nith 
tamr.  A  further  piua  itf  £3  wortb 
•(  rtndud  w«lu  WM  uiuianad  for 
dw  bM  •Mftj  ipoa  tks  Mbjact  of  >- Tbo 
kHtaaftgnafd*  tor  >  jnuf  mm,'  to 
bt  MB^eud  far  ij  oHabm  et  lb* 


«M  eillad  U  tb*  Boji'  Biitiib  Scbcel- 
noiD,  M  Fridftf,  4tb  Sat^  U  Oik*  iats 
ooniUntioa  tha  adnubiMt;  M  fmnug 
nub  a  MdM;.  Tha  Dombar  preaanc 
«a«  aboat  U,  ud  at  tbii  aralHig  and 


abaUa 


7tb,  tba  nba  i 
■f,  ana  ffawn  alaalid  far  I 
yaar-    Oar  firat  diaetuoan  i 


»tb,it 


a  Ibi 


i  a  papal  od  liw  autgaot,' 
"Ovgbt  tba  Suu  to  adoorta  the 
■atiaaf "  npfcrtiaf  tba  affinaatiTa-. 
tba  sanllra  wm  c^ied  bj  a  nqoritj 
tf  <Miw    Iba  aadM7  new  noMbaa  34 

k  ■  e«a8d«BU7  aspacMd  that  tba 
•ida^  irill  ba  tba  aiaaoa  of  done  much 
gaodameog  tba  jDODg  mea  ctf  tba  town. 


Bamkr^ft    Ymag   Jtmfi    IfitmU 

Iwipmftmmt  Ikeja^.— Od  Wadawday 
BTCBiait,  9)al  Dtaambur,  IBM,  tba 
awabaia  of  ibU  •ooair  «at  hi  iWr 
Hotat,  tg  lafebiala 


aalM  K>  tba  obair,  aad  after  a  Hm 
rcmuka  from  him,  tba  aaonUrj  nad 
tba  raport  for  the  put  jear,  from  nblob 
we  utTBct  tba  foUowiDg; — "  Ita  actira 
M«bei*  an  now  donbla  the  nambar  of 
■Of  {tvniar  tima ;  tmi  it<^  tbia  pleaaant 
fact,  in  oaqJDiittioa  with  tba  iDbaGiip- 
tioa  baling  brao,  at  the  aomnanee- 
mant  of  tha  pxaaot  aaawan  of  tba 
aodatj,  winlj  niaad  fiooi  Sa.  ta 
4*;  par  ansoia,  ita  fonda  ban  tboa 
bam  10  ioaraaaad,  tbit  tba  asm* 
mittee  hafa  bain  eiwlilail  to  laot  a  mm- 
fartabla  emb  ia  an  aligiUa  part  of  tba 
to«D,  and  la  aalibliab  a  goad  aaA 
papaiai  '  Beading-roaa^'  foe  tba  apicial 
biDefit  of  tba  OHmbara,  and  wbieb,  «a 
daobt  sot,  haa  aonthbatad  Iargal7  to 
tba  pnaant  flauiabing  itat*  tt  tba 
aocietf."  The  following  programma 
waa  atrietl;  adbarad  to  dnruf  tha 
BVDiing: — lat  toaat,  "  Tba  Quaan  and 
Comtilalian,''  lit.  Haitlaad;  aong.  Hi. 
Kobtaj  Sad  toaM,  "Tha  Aimj  and 
Narj,"  Gecjaant  Paitoa ;  aacg,  Hr. 
SjtDJttij;  3id  toaat,  "  Uatoal  lu. 
proiomant  Socialioa,"  Ur.  HoHsllani 
•ong,  Cbnrj  Ub  toaat,  "  Agricaltoie, 
Mr.  Jamea  Friers  jneee  of  reeiUtion, 
Mr.  R.  Oaridaoi;  6th  taaal,  "Tha 
Linan  Trada,"  Ur.  A.  Caaont  nog, 
Hr.  BrowDlov;  6tb  tout,  "ArU  and 
Saiaoua,'  Mr,  J.  Bambricki  Mag, 
SaHeant  Faxton;  7cb  toaat,  "Ireland 
and  tha  tiiib,"  Mr.  B.  liim;  aaag,  Ur. 
J.  BambTiok!  Sth  toaat, "  Tba  Lwliea,' 
Ur,  B.  Baa;  long,  Ur.  J.  KoMa;  91b 
lout,  "Tba  Cnniar  Uaiwfial,''  Ur. 
Black)  vtm  of  ndlatiiiii,  Ur.  JL 
OIom;  lOtta  toaat,  "  Tiada  aod  Com- 
maree,"  Ur.  PiDobortoni*  long,  Ur, 
Noblai  lltb  toaat,  "Tba  Mnaical 
Talant  </  Iralaad,'  Hr.  Bnnnlw) 
diakgno,  Maura.  HaitUnd  and  Ei^) 
ISih  toaat,  "  Steam  Cooimnnioatkn," 
Ur.  BaR7i  aong,  Ur.  Kannadr. 


UTBBXBT  BOTES . 
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An  iddnM  ww  thon  read  to  Ur. 
JuDM  Frier,  whoM  Unn  of  office,  u 
Chairmin,  hid  jtut  expired.  Mr. 
FriBT  htd  Docapuid  the  ahur  for  dhiIj 
&at  jMTt,  aiid  it  wju  doing  to  bia 
•leiliDDi  that  the  lodctj  now  pre- 
Mnlad  »  tbriTiag  and  proaperona  an 
Mpaot.    Mr.  Friec  IwTing  capoadcd  to 


the  addreai  in  ytrj  initiUa  and  fealUg 
luignage,  oooolnded  bj  pnponag  a  toM 
of  thank*  to  lit.  NobJe,  chairman  of  tlw 
maeUDK,whii:hwaB  paiwd  (manimooalj. 
The  National  Astham  appropnitel/ 
WDond  up  the  prDceediDgi.— J.  A.  B. 
P.S. — Tha  (oaito  wan  drunk  with 


LITERABT 
"  A  Hu'i  Heart,"  a  new  poem,  bj 
Cfaarta  Mickaj,  ii  in  Iha  pma. 

A  chapter  of  Eogllih  History  hae 
been  re -written  )>j  Joaa  FouarBB, 
the  historian  of  "  The  Slaiamen  of  tie 
CtmanonvMaUh^  tie.,  an  account  of  the 
"  Arrttt  qf  Fin  Utmbtn  bg  Charia 
I."    It  will  appear  thU  montli. 

The  irticlei  In  the  Jannarj  part  of 
die  Alhmaum  on  BacOR  an  deeply 
IntereaUng  to  hiatorio  and  philoaophio 
atndenta,  ae  tending  to  take  away  the 
^th  and  pmnt  of  Pope'a  oharacMr- 
ization,  "  Ths  gnatett,  w!s«at,  tMoattt 
of  mankind." 

WlLLIAU    SPEXOB,  BOTTiTOT  of  the 

entomological  firm  of  "  Kirbg  and 
^aux,"  died  Sth  nit.,  aged  77. 

"  Hamlet "  and  "  Macbeth "  hare 
rtoently  been  trandated  for,  and  rcpn- 
■anted  on,  Ihe  Flonntlne  stage.  Com- 
mentaries on  tbe  Hune  plaja,  beaidea 
die  "  Tempeat,"  bare  been  pnbliahed 
inDntcb. 

Goetbe'a  "  Fanit "  haa  been  tnun- 
lited  into  the  Hongarian  langnage  bj 
Stephen  Nagy. 

The  London  Uber  ABiui  of  I«19, 
nnder  Whittington's  mayoraw,  ii  to  be 
inaed  (translated)  by  Umifi.  Griffln. 

Qeot^a  Qilfillaa  ia  to  pronde  ni' 
irith  "  Alpha  and  Omega,"  toon. 

A  hnd  for  behoof  of  the  family  of 
Bayle  St  SiAn,  author  of  "  Montaigne, 
the  Eaaayiat,"  &C.,  who  died  Aug.  I, 
1859,  ia  in  proceaa  of  coIlectioiL 

A  re-pnblication  of  the  ^akeapean 
fiiBo  of  1623,  in  a  [lage  for  page  8to. 


NOTES. 

'LoBD  Bbodqoui  is  preparing  a 
"  History  of  the  BriUah  Conititatioci^ 
Lord  SC  Leonardi,  another  handy  law 
book;  Lord  Bedesdale  is  to  eipoond 
"  English  FroBodyf  the  Earl  of  Win- 
cheliea  is  tranalatiog  "  Job'  into  Eng- 
lish Tgne.  Wa  hope  the  latter  ia  not 
to  be  BDggestiTa  or  rerniniaceot  of 
"  The  Delnge," 

U.  Lbon  db  Vaillt,  the  French 
Cranilator  of  Bnma,  has  jnit  iained  a 
tranilatioo  of  the  minor  hnmorooa 
works  of  SwifC 

Tbe  late  W.  C.  BiMOOs'a  "  Foenn 
and  Esujs,"  edited  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  B.  H.  Sutton,  an  aimoanced. 

The  eminenC  phyaiological  aathor, 
Db.  Todd,  died  SOlh  Janaary. 

A  repablication  of  the  biographies 
fnmished  by  Lobd  Hacadi.4T  to  tha 
"  Encyclopiedia  BriCanmca,"  ii  an- 
nonnced. 

Ciiiliiation  in  Scotland  ia  to  be  Um 
toido  of  Bucklb'h  second  Tolome. 

The  anthoc  of  "  Adam  Bede"  la  to 
tall  the  tale  of  "  Tbe  Hill  on  the 
Floa.." 

The  Hertfbntabin  iocambent  of  the 
Tmei  ia  the  R«T.  J.  W.  Blakbilbt.    - 

Sib  Wm.  Natibr,  the  Xenophon  <^ 
the  Peniuular  War,  died,  aged  74,  on 
IZth  nit. 

Bbt.  WHtTWttu.  Elwiv,  editor  of 
"  The  Quarterly,"  is  to  iaane,  throogh 
the  honaa  tf  Unrraj,  "Urea  of  imk- 
nent  English  PeeU,"  ftom  Obaanr  to 
Wordsworth. 

E.  MoBiTZ  AsXDT,  post  and  l*- 
tiiot,  died  at  Bonn,  agod  91. 


(Enroptsn  ^^losap^. 


THE  SOPHISTS. 

"As  Pythagoras  (681  l.c).  deolinin^  the  titie  ot  the  Win  Uao, 

ii  laid  to  hsTc  ftrtt  turned  himself  PitloMpier,  or  lorn  of  wudoin, 

»  Protagorw,  followed  bj  GorgUs,  Frodioos,  lus.  <^4U  a.o.),  finmd 

eren  the  former  word  too  narrow  for  hia  own  opinion  of  himseir, 

"  I  word  origi 


and  flnt  ummed  the  title  of  Sepkittj  thi*  word  originallj  aigni- 
fyiag  one  who  profeues  the  power  of  making  o&en  wise— a 
wholeaale  and  re^l  deaUr  in  wiwiom,  a  wMdom-mon; ar,  in  tl>e  same 
wBSe  aa  we  uj,  an  ironmoiurer.  In  thia,  and  not  in  their  abnte  of 
the  arts  of  reasoning,  hare  Plato  and  Aristotle  plaeed  the  e*n»tial 
of  the  Bophistio  ehanicter."* 

Snoh  is  the  statement  of  Coleridse  regarding  the  charaetemUc 
qoalitir  of  those  who  earliest  bore  the  name— honourable  in  ilwlf, 
hot  diahononrable  in  its  connotation — Sophists — wite  men ;  a  state- 
meat  which,  thonf;h  impugned  by  Hegel,  Lewes,  Grote,  Ao.,  we  ere 
afraid  we  must  hold  as  eabstantiaUy  correct,  if  not  entirely  indis- 
putable.   We  are  in  genoral  no  grave  conaerrera  of  traditionalism ; 


and  yet,  in  this  matter,  we  doubt  tradition  has  been  more  aoonrate 
and  tmthfiU  than  is  her  wont. 

It  is  needlesB,  beoanse  useless,  to  enter  here  into  any  crilaoally 
philological  disqniaition  apon  the  primary  signiBcation  and  the 
leeondary  uses  of  the  word  Sophist. 

Herodotns  ealla  the  Seren  sages,  and  Pythagoras,  Sophists ;  and 
DBaay  other  instances  of  its  use  in  an  honourable  and  reputable 
sense  may  be  gathered  from  classic  authors.  But  it  ia  impoasiblo 
to  deny  Uiat  it  did  ultimately  fall  to  that  low,  disgraoefol  signifi- 
cationgiTentoitby  Plutarch,  vis., "  Sophists,  that  is  to  say,  oounter- 
£sit  wise  men."  This  invidious  connotation  could  soaroely  have 
ariaen  caoseleealy,  and  might  easily  be  paralleled  by  words  in  out 
own  language  wkioh,  in  the  unirersal  proneness  of  mankind  to  drag 
downward  ererrt^ing  noble,  have  degenerated,  and  become  deterio- 
r^cd,  «.  ff;  eimfly.  demnre,  derterous.  offitious,  timeserring ;  all  of 
riiich,  originally  poiseworthy,  tainted  by  man's  depravity,  aie  now 


ICere  philology  cannot  carry  us  far  on  the  road  to  truth  on  this 
topio ;  and  even  a  lengthy  and  discriminating  induction,  drawn 
l^rom  the  elder  writers— such  as  that  contained  in  die  brilliant 
ebap(«  ia  lAid)  Mr.  tfrote  discusses  the  social  and  philosophical 


„CcK,gl. 
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poiition  sad  ctuuntcte^  of  tben  Athenisii  teicliere,*  or  the  eioellent 

Sper  in  irliieh  the  B«t.  E.  M.  Cktpe  rebnts  the  arguments  of  tlie 
imed  historiant — ierves  little  purpose,  and  often  leadi  to  gjtat 
miBconatmction.  The  ■ritical  reader  will,  of  course,  pernse  Qiese 
dieqniBitions  with  de^sht  and  impiOTCnent,  tliongb  they  should 
not  tend  much  to  the  elncidation  of  the  snbj'ect :  for  thev  are  com- 

Saed  with  a  breadth  and  exaotUade  of  scnolarship  which  cannot 
1  to  aratify  and  instruct.  But  to  a  person  desirous  of  taking  a 
compreEensiTe  surrey  of  the  tr»nritJ«nB  and  proKress  of  the  human 
mind,  tba .  speno«s,  if  not  spenal,  pleading  of  tlM  philologers  is 
emlwrssiing  without  baisg  {feasant,  and  paxdins  rather  thaa 
praoticallf  uMfnl.  There  is,  of  coutm^  bo  qnntioB  bat  tibat,  in  * 
ML  view  of  the  eaae,  tlte  plulological,  as  well  m  tb«  logioal  and  tte 
cliraqolq^eal,  Mi^t  to  have  pUoe ;  and,  in  conaidenng  Ibii  topae^ 
we  ahall  widMrovr  to  bring  eaeb  separately,  and  all  combif  dljT  to 
bear  upon  the  distinet  appreciatwm  of  tbe  persooal  positjm.  •odri 
■tatns,  p«litioal  sinifteanoe,  and  phibMopbical  aipeet  of  tiutt  dsM 
of  teaebenwhiob  has  been  Moally  included  under  the  gcaerio  title 
of  the  Sophists.  We  shall  content  onrsdrea  witji  nmlts  ntbor 
tbw  prooesMi,  and  we  shall  iwefer  brief  stateaent,  thoogk  we  dnJl 
refer  to  th«  sonroes  in  which  the  Tolummona  proofii  of  our  &bl«»- 
viated. exposition  may  be  found-  We  hope  to  jdace  b^ore  the 
rsadw  an  iilea  of  the  Sophists  eucciaat  enoogh  to  be  easily  studied, 
dear  raough  to  be  readOy  understood,  plain  eoongh  to  sMW  tiuar 
point  of  de)>artnre  jron  Zetio,  t^ir  rebtion  to  Socntea,  and  tbsv 
oonneotioo.  with  Fkto  and  Aristotle.  While,  faoworcr,  the  rieir  vo 
eholl  strive  to  Rire  is,  on  the  whole,  original,  in  its  mrreni  parte  it 
baa  been  admitted  «r  adc^ted  agvn  and  anin.  Trat^MnesB, 
howerer,  is  better  than  originslity,  and  we  iball  willingly  wairo  ovr 
claim  to  the  latter  if  we  attain  the  former. 

Those  who  have  read  with  any  attention  our  previons  papcn  on 
"  EoiopaBD  Fhiloaophy  " — a  series  of  artictea  wfaidi  are  sluwulj 
banning  to  make  lu  fed  aged— ^will  eaailr  remember  tlie  trsnnJtin— 
by  which  the  Tariana  inqnitiea  of  the  istdlect  tJinw  baek  the  inve*. 
tigation  into  faenelf,  and  made  the  setdemoit  of  her  finvw  aad 
prooBBsM  of  procedure  a  neoeewuy  pretiminary  to  all  aatiafiKton 
thought.  It  wpuld  extond  our  jM^aeat  pnlectioa  bcrond  tu 
reawnable  bounds,  to  M^tempt  any  abstract  d  fonner  Uiesea  em 
this  tapio.  We  must  presume  that  our  renders  have  followed  tiio 
course  of  our  hialotio  sketch,  &«n  the  £r»t  faint  dawninf[B  of  philo- 
topbic  thought,  to  ii>o  ileterminsteness  of  aim  it  acqnired  in  tie 
exercitations  of  Zeno  j  and  that  they  hare  pereeivod,  in  the  g — * — ■ 
fortbgrowth  of  homan  speculation,  the  need  arising  (at  an 
tigation  of  all  the  possible  forms  and 


lb*  ».*.  Of 

nsea.    It  in 

any  aeienao  of  Manning  eonU  bo  finely,  or 


attuaing  satis&etory   deductions  from  admitted  pri 
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aten  fctmrijy  amngei,  m  vast  Uittide  of  ^perimeot  and  of  hypo. 
tfaatical  «DdMTO<n  waa  ftlwolutdf  Wfumtei  and  we  hare  now 
MXifed  Kt  tlie  «J&  is  irliiDb  this  aingnlai-,  jret  in  ilaejf  B^fo  «Ad 
MhitWf ,  devdoament  of  humsB  tlKMigut  bail  its  period  of  aolin^, 
■ad  it  is  oar  wmiga  to  tisoe  iba  course,  Bbow  ils  vewonablaiMU, 
advMato  iu  gtiUty,  uid  plead  ibr  iti  aidan  and  «betton.* 

The  pOKMBMm  of  k  wutAoe  of  ceuoninK  hsii  beoome  a  w^t  «f 
Uto  afge  of  wbioh  we  ta<aat.  Fhiliwcqikical  ivBtonu  kad  multiplied, 
and  «itM>U  bad  ocuen,  in,  disUoMing  nomoer  aed  witli  wownag 
Ike  (Hte  tondeoc;  of  thought  kad  oow  beooBw  an  eSbrt  at 
^,eiy.  Tke  multitudinona  imraoleg  of  objeo(iv«  eiisteaue  - 
a  to  be  far  lees  wondrous  tkau  t^  uneular^f  mvolved  aad 
aetivelf  peveeptjre  mind,  which  aCrofe  to  onwiod  tke  nyatensaofllie 
onti^brd  world.  Tkii,  the  iiutrument  o£  iBv^sUgataon,  mil  ■ami  is 
need,  of  beiac  more  eoiapletely  kaoim,  and  mora  thorough^  ^ied, 
brfore  it  emiM  wcrk  o<it  all  the  beueficiiil  projects  n hick  sugested 
tbemsdres  to  tii»ug^  la  worktop,  its  powers  beoame  kaowH; 
and  in  practioal  ^bita  after  the  attauunent  of  kaowled^e,  the  high 
'Worth  of  Aa  aoeot  of  cog^ti<Ki  waa  revealed  to  ilaelf.  Every 
mie^  of  speouative  Byitem,  tliea  possible,  bad  been  drawn  out 
aad  Mttied  mto  fttvm-dognta ;  every  kind  of  ec^oisiUon  the  homaa 
_-_j  ....II ^  wLthin  it  was  liud  u^ — tfeasured;  iunameraUe 


dottiT*  of  tbe  ripe  and  healthy  fhut  of  kaowled|;ei  and  it  b^^w 
to  be  felt  Uut  eEperiment  was  first  requisite  regarding  tke  power 
of  iba  wad  to  gaia  aa  aequaintauoe  with  the  tjnu  and  Twal. 
la  aoeompUsb  t&a  ofa^t,  the  dieoursire  actirities  <^  tbonght 
rwnured  aa  «^>porluaity  of  free  and  onrestraiiied  eucnoiae,  t^  teas* 
aaa  int«ts«  excitement,  of  attnwtive  and  int«reetiiif|  MkteTeme&t. 
Bveiy  tnm,  quirk,  trick,  pioeen,  and  mode  of  t.Timlnng  rMuired  te 
be  tned,  and  so  tried,  too,  as  to  hare  an  interest  issuing  Irom,  vet 
esdiag  in,  its^,  indc^adent  of  that  arising  from  Uie  psMoit  of  aa 
olrjeet.  The  neeeesary  multiplicity  of  experimsBts  oeuld  only  be 
alada  wben  the  apirit  of  man  was  so  {Jaoea  as  to  be  excited  to  find, 
or  strir«  to  see,  a  faronrable  and  jastifiafale  aide  in  eooh  gtrea 
tboB^ht.  The  dialeotio-of  Zeno  was  esaentially  oontrorersiaC  wae 
[vobng  and  teBting~«zperiineutal — kad  for  its  object  the  detwni- 
iwtiaa  otf  the  conditions  of  richUthioldng.  He  let  before  tke 
miad  crucial  and  pngjling  problems — the  solutJonH  of  which  it  waa 
raawved  &r  the  present  ^e  to  disoorert— re^tarding  the  limita  of  the 
thiakable ;  aadinoagurated  am  era  of  inveetigaUvB  debate.  It  wm 
neither  aji  art  of  lying,  nor  an  art  of  oasoistiy,  that  the  Sophists 
sought.  It  was  an  art  of  kttomng.  To  disoovei  the  liauts  of  humaa 


■  "  Jbt  of  linaoDiag,' SMVtf  of  Ciyiti,  chp.  L,  pfh  4— bIK. 
t  Sei  OwMbi^  "Fngmoti  PkUsM^Aiqua,"  tol.  L,  srtMe,  Zoo.    iMfila 
"BiiDg.fiin.  of  nUM«^r,"Fp;  *9~Wi.    m\Vt  "Ltgio,"  boA  t.     ^sMiis<( 
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dicraght,  to  l«arn  Hie  true  ordhwtiini  of  tlum^t  to  ttiow^^  to 
«Mign  to  reMon  it*  doe  place — were  odIt  poMOble  by  wicb  lad 
dtremnt  enerimait,  eiotinion,  and  oDwiratioii.  ^nwae  tbe 
Sophuts  made,  and  AriatoUe  nmiined  op  the  whole  theoir  of  the 
S««son  in  hie  "  O^anon,"  a  treatue  whoae  oonniin]iuit«  alill  ii  >t 
once  a  remit  And  a  proof  of  &e  So^iiatio  nibtlot^.  B«flwl«m 
beeame  powerftil  and  nseflU  when  wedded  to  ratiocinatwn, 

Sooie^  in  Greece,  bnt  in  AtJteni  eipeeiallf ,  had  got  inw  a  atate 
in  whieh  the  poUtieal  WBnt«  o(  the  pestle  ooinended  with  tlw  iatel- 
betiul  neceanties  of  the  i^.  SneigY  in  action,  and  d«st«ri^  ia 
vpeech,  were  qnalitaea  on  either  or  bom  of  which  political  poailiaa 
depended.  Indeed,  it  mi^t  almoat  be  aven«d  that  perwmu  MtMy 
itMlf  depended  on  deremeu  of  thoii([ht  and  fluency  of  t«lk.  Ja 
the  pnbho  oonrta  of  law,  pleading  and  impleading  were  oontinnal^ 
going  m,  and  no  one  oould  foretell  how  eoon  he  might  be  eallea 
before  the  arbitera  of  law,  joetioe,  or  caprioe.  To  be  aUe,  at  Uu 
reqnirite  mraunt,  to  turn  the  tide  of  paasion.  emotion,  or  feeling 
into  the  cnrrent  moat  favonrable  to  one's  own  intercet,  beeame  a 
neceaaitj  and  a  dnty.  deriring  its  eanctuni  from  the  inatinot  of  aelf- 
d^nee.  Wlietter,  therefore,  for  persooalaafetj  or  agmndiseDioDt, 
fi>F  patriotio  pnrposea  or  fu'  the  attainment  of  the  oub  ^jnatiee.a  cul- 
tured talent  tot  debate,  and  a  ready  power  of  making  the  oeat  poaaiUa 
nee  of  the  fiuraltiea  of  thought  and  speech,  were  needful,  laudable. 
Hie  only  means  of  enfonnng  on  the  Demoe  of  Greeoe  the  views  and 
interetta  which  aeemed  to  any  person  to  be  deairable  was  dialectia 
akill — the  capacity  of  being  able  to  lead  people  to  think  with  and 
along  with  yen.  In  anv  strife  or  riralir  Tiotorr  is  sweet  to  the 
winner ;  bnt  in  Oie  conflict  of  mind  with  mind  mere  is  a  prMioaa 
eonaraouaneia  of  power  elicited,  which,  though  it  cttarma  in  and  for 
itself,  is  t«nfidd]r  enhanced  when  the  iJume  of  conqneat  warea  on 
the  hefanet.  Add  to  this  aubjectire  inducement  the  i^portuni^  of 
gaining  a  name  and  fame — the  distincttc»B  of  power  or  me  gauds  of 
fflory,  of  workiDg  out  measures  of  policy  or  polity,  of  spurring  on 
uie  state  to  unreached  heights  of  prosperity,  of  knitting  togrther 
confederadea  or  of  unlooaing  aUianoee— and  you  inoreaae  the  eag^ 
anriely  of  the  mind  to  drill  itaelf  in  every  art  by  which  mind  may 
orennaater  mind.  The  frank  and  noble  will  cmtore  their  poweru 
to  the  topmost  attetcb  of  endoruice,  that  they  may  fiffat  and  foil 
*'•-  "™—  of  freedom ;  the  reatleasly  adventurous  will  dash,  with 


the  might  of  daring  endeavour,  into  iuo  gymnasia  wbsre  new  flnah- 
inga  w  exdtement  may  be  experienced,  and  fielda  of  uuezpltned 
reeeardi  are  opened  invitingly  to  their  eager  eyea ;  the  aelfiah  and  vain 
would  giBsp,  with  the  ezhiluati<m  of  the  oeart,  the^weapons  by  which 
they  might  carve  their  way  to  the  diief  seats,  or  (he  poasssaioa  of 
the  lostroQsepiblems,  of  power  or  station.  If  in  such  circumstanoea 
a  one-sided  culture,  a  diabonest  iqppUcation,  or  a  diagraoefhl  use  <tf 
the  arts  of  reasoning  be  made,  should  it  be  wondered  at  more  thaa 
mourned  over  by  senuble  menP  Htat  aneh  unfortunate  issuM  did 
flow  fh>m  the  conjoint  tendenoiea  of  the  intelleotn^  md  pcditaoal 
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life  of  Greeoa  at  tliii  pnktd,  it  vera  impouible  tC'  i»ay ;  tlie;  may 
be  uMniDted  for  tbowh  not  defonded,  and  we  aro  a&ud  they  moat 
be  nokoned  ntuxuf  t&B  ioOTitabilitu*  of  the  progieM  of  maiildiid 
baa  a  lower  to  a  ni^ier  grade  of  heaag.  Eren  tne  lark,  thoush  it 
loan  to  heaven's  eatea,  cannot  avoid  bearing  with  it  acHne  of  the 
(hu^  Btaina  of  itt  bwliar  dwelling. 

We  are  not  nm  that  our  readira  will  uient  to  oar  rabaeqaent 
popontioa,  and  yet  we  fear  we  must  preu  it  on  thor  aooeptanoe, 
if  we  attempt  to  oomprehmd  the  trae  relationahip  c^  the  8ophi«ta 
and  bomaattv  at  tiiia  peouliar  era.  It  ia  that  ue  mraal,  no  lew 
than  the  inteUeotnal  and  polilioal,  eonditiioa  of  Greece  neoesaitated 
dw  intoodaction  of  a  aiflmg  and  testing  power  into  the  apirits  of 
men— the  oaltnie  of  a  diale^io. 

CoBtraa  amiMig  men  begeti  ao  implicit  moral  oode,  of  greater  or 
losa  aonndncM,  aooordiiut  to  the  prerslent  idea*  of  Uio  tune.  By- 
and-bye  the  implidt  oode  of  onatom  becomes  explicit  as  law.  Often 
with  tne  inatitudon  of  the  letter  the  spirit  becomes  effete,  and  the 
fcnn  of  obedieooe  sotiafiaa  the  ooneoience,  all  the  while  that  every 
poMible  evasion  is  pcaotiBod.  Traditional  morality  has  bat  little 
power  over  paasion,  desire,  caiiriee,  and  whim,  wlun  the  imperial 
vmee  of  oonsuenoe  is  disr^arded.  Morality  is  a  cpontoneity,  or  it 
is  noofdit.  Uond  propiieW  may  be  exhibited  in  all  the  outward 
and  tminary  oonoems  <nr  me  by  a  person  who  has  moulded  his 
habits  merely  by  the  ctutoms  of  lus  day ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  some 
unexpected  temptation  does  not  reach  a  man  and  harry  him  out  of 
&e  sraooth-mter  ooaat-line  of  costomairy  morality  into  the  oarrenta 
of  viee  or  the  deep  Ma  of  indifference;  and  then,  nnleas  a  reasoning 
eonaadenoe  holds  the  hcJm,  wreck  is  imminent,  and  eeoape  is  almost 
an  impossibility.  In  this  case,  the  natarol  deoeptiveness  of  the 
heart  exerts  ileelf  to  gloae  over  the  iniq^uity.oF  departing  from  the 
moorings  of  mondi^ ;  or  the  necoBsities  of  the  matter  make  it 
tnmerative  to  mointun  a  defence  agunst  the  active  dominance  of 
poUiolaw. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  times  was  not,  as  b  commonly  assamed,  a 
consequence  of  the  development  of  dialectics ;  it  was  an  existent 
/act;  and  the  earnest  assiduity  with  which  dialectics  were  cul> 
tivated,  forms  the  best  proof  that  tlie  depraved  Greeks  seised  upon 
thisagenoy  at  once  at  a  shield  and  a  weapon,  and  employed  the 
high  and  aoly  means  of  graliJyiiig  the  lore  of  wisdom  into  the 
inatnunents  of  a  low  and  disingenuous  logomachy.  The  apparent 
perfection  of  the  form  of  a  process  of  reasoning  seemed  to  the 
loxarions.  dissolute,  loquacious  Greek  almost  as  important  as  the 
almhite  perfection  of  tlu  truth  which  oogbt  to  have  been  expressed 
or  represented  by  it. 

The  <we  of  ang  means  of  attaining  suooess  appeared  justifiable  to 
the  deeeendaots  and  imitators  of  those  who  rewarded  Aris^es  and 
niemiatoales  witti  oetnMnim,  and  paid  Uiltiodea  with  imprisonment 
and  fine.  To  tuoh  men  the  form  and  appearance  of  truth  seemed 
to  be  madi  mwe  servicable  than  the  real  possession  and  uso  of  it ; 
and  wbnt  the  state  of  thought  daring  the  fifth  century  made  experi- 
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steotkl  reasosiBR  a  nececsity,  tbey  yreT»  TCfutf  to  B^^f  theBp«eioaa 
sTgomentatMn  of  tho  spoertlatiTe  tfiisken  ta  their  own  pnipoSCB  ; 
sna  gBiD,  in  a  fenvtGitioD  age,  ttt«  advantage  w&ic^  a  new  art  m  the 
proeess  of  trial  gtiv»  to  the  qaiok-witted  aad  uDpriacif  led. 

If  tiieeetturee  tendeoeie«  be  regarded  ai  they  ougfct,  it  will  at  OBoe 
appear  that  an  extenaire  demand  f(v  iofltruolnoii  m  dialfeet)c9  was 
inevitable.  Demand  reguktes  tnp]^.  Tfimeroas  teachers  at  thia 
time  appeared  in  fireece,  who,  thoupi  tliey  formed  no  iehool,  md 
probaMj  heH  bo  eode  of  tenets  in  comroon,  hare  be««  Bocwrately 
enovgli  differentiBted  ^m  other  philoso^o  teacken  br  the  tens 
Soptuata,  i.  «.,  "  professopi  of  wiadom,  those  who  tnnght  neB  to 
■peak,  think,  and  act."  Tke  empha^  protestB  of  a  hig^er-mcvalitr 
and  a  more  modern  philoaophj  agunst  the  aophiatic  pT«eliR«  of 
the  traniition  ag»,  in  which  Somates  hnSl  and  moved,  ought  sot  to 
be  allowed  t«  "da/Ata  haowledge"  pegirdm^  4^tra»  rt«te  ^ 
matters  in  the  age  ofPericlee,  when  the  rode,  mnch,  Btiff,  aatiqm 
ferma  of  morality  were  changing  into  those  throWogs  of  man's 
inner  nature,  which  threw  into  the  heart  the  renewed  life  of  « 
nobler  Tiitne,  and  the  hmKntraUe  reetitade-  of  a  reviatent,  ood- 
Btstent,  and  persistent  faith,  such  aa  sustained  Soerates  and  ha- 
niahed  to  the  heathen  world  the  eiamifoof  Bmanft^lowiBgfra  ide«I 
aim  into  the  region  of  the  real. 

The  efirontery  and  imposture,  the  unphiloBOf^ueal  quBf^ery  asd 
pretentioTianesa  of  the  Bophista  did  not  atrike  Ae  Gre^a  of  their 
own  age  with  that  poettire  and  direct  dislihe  whieh  they  did  in  after 
tames.  To  them  their  rhetoneal  eoramoi^laeeB  were  wisdsBi,  aad 
their  anbtle  mameovrea  with  words  did  not  ae  mueh  appe^  the  re* 
suit  of  cleremeea,  denterity,  and  affectation,  aa  of  acute  and  ^r- 
teeine  thought,  and  a  B3>eeial  akill  in  epeeeh.  The^  bad  not  yet  a 
test  ftr  feHaeioiis  or  deeertliil  reasoning,  and  they  were  enamoored 
of  the  forms  of  wisdom  with  which  their  ears  were  tickled  aad  &eiv 
fancies  pleased.  "Wc  are  not,  tiierwfore,  to  expect  that  in  their  mm 
ige  the  Sophists  would  be  felt  to  have  lowered  the  morale,  and  ir- 

Kionsly  a-Bected  1^  phihwaphical  te»«t8,  of  their  eontempomiea. 
ey  teemed,  and  were  then  beliered  to  be,  both  wise  and  good. 
Zeno,  the  promnlgator  of  the  eariler  dialectic,  and  Arii^le,  Ae 
analyst  of  the  operations  of  the  reason,  are  each  free  Fi-om  the  rttgma 
attached  to  the  mtermediate  thinkerg  of  Greece.  Soerartes  evcvpted. 
The  former  gave  the  first  and  initiatfwy  oflset  to  the  movement,  and 
tite  latt«r  arrested,  oontrolled,  and  purified  the  arts  of  ratiocuiatioii. 
In  the  transition  era,  Son-otes  MitagMiizcd  the  Sophists,  both  in  Uh 
form  and  in  the  elements  of  their  teaeking:  yet  Be  pnriued  as  ait 
and  method  of  reasoning  which  bears  his  name  ertfi  now.  Ara^wa 
to  believe,  then,  that  the  mode  rather  than  the  aim  of  t^  BoyUsta 
was  erroneous  F  Certainly  sot.  The  mode,  ao  far  u  it  was  com- 
mon  and  nniform,  was  only  foHowing  np  in  the  pirthwm-  of  rapori- 
ment  the  theoretic  deduettona  of  Zeno,  and  preparing  for  tbe  ew»- 
Aiily  co-ordinabed  scienoe  of  Ariatotle :  b«t  the  aim  took  a  diihring 
point  of  depufturo- from  tjiat  of  true  ^loaoehy,  which  isth^loTC  w 
wiadom  tor^  ita  own  sake,  set  for  th»  sake  of  the  advantagM  it  eg*. 


EtFBAVUK 

Use,  or  tha  power  it  eiutblH  na  to  wield  over  the  I 
pMMOBc  of  ou  fellowi.  ^ 

The  So{^u«ts  WOTO  th«  adrocatea  of  what  was  dwirad,  SMMtai 
[Jeaded  for  the  detimhU.  The  two  bI^uM  be  alika,  bat  they  are 
not.  Tike  grOBod-tkwght  of  the  one  i»  in  aiBn  nQbk  and  proue- 
wwUij  than  the  other  ;  the  eowt  of  appeal  in  tha  one  oue  is  alto- 
oetber  on  a  loner  level  than  the  other.  Socratee  poaitB  CMiseienoe, 
Ute  Sophist*  onaton,  as  the  inpUiHt  law  of  hnmao  activity.  They 
■tarire  after,  he  EbtiTes  agaiut,  subtle  turoa,  deiterooi  qairkB,  iuvolii- 
tioBs,  and  windings  of  tkoa«ht ;  preeori^tive  right  aff^nit  ratio^ 
right,  the  mighty  right  ofj^emauia  agaiast  tike  iseieae  Taight  of 
—theM  caused  the  ohuf  aata^Disine  hetw««B  the  S(qihi9t8 


To  deal  in  wiadon  ie  not  in  itself  a  criminal  act.  To  vead  and 
the  luig  results  of  thoucjht"  are  harmless.  1^  mere  act  of 
ling  Sot  mioaty  of  eucih  teaming  as  traTel,  study,  experience. 


dinoti 


■apply  to  oue  miod  ia  iadeed  more  pralaewoiihy  than 
Wer- '   ^<-. .._....   .,■   , ..  -. 


t^Behemsible.  We  cannot,  therefore,  thick  that  the  i«t  of  eaie  ia 
that  nlmmn  the  ofienaiveness  of  the  Sopkistic  teaebiog  is  contaiaed. 
"Hmt  we'  look  apon  aa  a  iair  and  honourable  piece  of  detding,  pro- 
Tidisd  it  is  nprigbtlj  prooeeded  with  and  hoaestly  condujcted.  It  is 
not  BO  laach,  we  feoey,  in  the  act  as  in  the  aecessoriet  tliat  the  (^liH 
iim.  It  ia  not  Bo  much  the  text  ea  the  pretext  of  the  SopS^' 
mtaa  tkat  ia  at  fault.  It  ia  to  the  motive  much  mare.tbfui  to  the 
doetrine  that  exoeptioB  nuat  be  taken.  If  I  make  a  laistake  ia 
TMHoningt  it  is  at  once  spoken  of  as  »,  fallacy :  bid  if  it  ie  wished  to 
imply  that  I  inteatioDalV  and  wilfully  introdooed  an  illicit  jHueeas 
into  discourse,  Q»  matter  is  at  once  denounced  as  a  si^kism.,  The 
iBpadent  deluaiTencss  of  the  latter  excites  an^ ;  the  implicit  woak- 
Bssa  of  mind  which  the  former  makes  mamtfest  induces  vexation. 
Diiapprobatiob  is  the  highest  fonn  of  opposing  feeling  to  ^rhieh  the 
oaeean  raise  a  man,  but  reprobation  la  the  intenae  antitikoais  to 
«]iielt  the  other  mores  aa.  antagonist,  or  even  a  liat^ier. 

Mikieopfay  bod  never  a  finer  or  lireer  field  for  experiment  tbaai 
that  whi^Graeee  at  this  timeofleced.  The  intellect  felt  its  need  of 
Msae  eb/dok  iwon  its  vagaries  and  the  wanton  wooing  of  the  new  ;  the 
[lolitical  oooditionof  tkeeonfedMationtvaaooeof  weaknesaidistrae- 
tim,  nod  difficulty ;  the  moml  cusloms  of  society  had  r^axed  their 
hoU,  and  had  a  true  philosMby  then  appeared  as  an  angel  of  safety 
and  help,  her  eD^[ies  and  oer  infiaence  woul4  have  toen  blieaftu 
Bodbea«fioiaL  ButSophistijoune.  withtbefaceafafriendaadthe 
heart  of  a  tnitar,  and  stole  from  the  bopeleaa  even  the  energy  of 
despair.  Tnttead  of  ennoblii^  man,  it  overrated  the  sensuous  and 
MMMmdcd  tha  sensual  in  him,  and  the  loftiest  of  human  powen 
baeane  tha  agent  of  man's  debasement.  It  was  a  sad  fault,  onlf  to 
be  •zfiated  hy  a  long  pttiod  of  distrust  and  auspLcion.  The  etdipse 
e£  iduloeopby  was  occasioned — like  that  of  the  moon — by  the  tA>- 
teatiag  ahadow  of  the  earth.    In  a  time  of  obaoleacent  creeds,  at 

*  llus  nil!  ba  more  imtnictiTely  iban  ia  a  falnrapaptr  on  SoOUTCh 
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beUsfii  effete  and  ineffioaciotu,  of  enstoma  deficient  in  Titifying 
pover  cr  ragnlative  influence,  of  unactUed  politdce,  and  of  unbitiou 
aarannta  to  ^lace,  power,  and  pelf,— the  arta  of  perananon,  of  flncBt 
tuk,  of  rapidly  aod  artfiillj  coafoaiiiK  words  and  ideaa,  are  always 
in  demand,  and  pretentionancBS  is  umoat  oertajn  of  aacendancj. 
The  real  want*  or  aadi  a  aooiety  are  moral  diaoipline,  int«llectiial 
culture  rightly  direoted,  tlie  excitement  of  motiTCS  harinx  noble 
iaaoea ;  and  tliese  jjiiloeoi^y  ahonld  hare  supplied ;  and,  indeed,  in 
the  penon  of  Sooratoa,  she  did  proride  the  predse  medicinal  and 
reipedial  Mea<T ;— but  ranity  and  self-interest  carried  the  day,  and 
tiie  false  Florimd  was  preferred  to  the  true. 

Id  a  futore  paper  we  shall  pnrane  thia  anbject  farther  and  mot« 
minnt«l;,  endeaTonrinE  to  mediate  between  the  extreme  riewa  of 
antagontat  writers,  ana  to  hold  the  balances  aa  honestly  aa  possible 
in  weighing  evidence. 

In  any  a^  it  is  a  sad  thinfi  to  see  the  popularisation  of  know- 
ledge reaulnngin  demoralization.    In  Greece,  the  desire  for  gainfol 
inflnenoe  created  a  anpply  of  teachers  for  hire — no  wrongous  thing 
in  itself,  but  fearfullr  wrong  in  ita  effeots.    The  lore  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  ia  pniloaopny.    The  love  of  knowleilge  for  its  vam. 
its  gains,  its  influence,  for  the  sake  of  tDming  it  to  account,  ia  some- 
thing widely  different,  and  leads  quite  otherwhere  than  to  truth.  Tbe 
utilitT  of  knowledge  is  indieputable,  and  the  utilization  of  knowlodge 
ia  right ;  but  the  search  an«  wisdom  only  that  it  may  be  made  tbe 
bond-slare  of  passion,  pride,  or  interest,  is  a  kind  of  slody  whiah  ean- 
not  be  dignified  by  a  title  which  so  unqualifiedly  implies  the  law*  <rf 
wiadom  as  jdiiloeophy.    If  we  love  power,  station,  wealth,  inflaeaee, 
fame,  Ac,  and  empoyatudy—the  attainment  of  wiadom — asameans 
to  the  effeetnation  of  our  end,  it  is  clearly  a  falae  pretence  to  say 
tliat  we  are  actuated  by  the  lore  of  wisdom.    This  is  a  sophistry  of 
tiie  heart  to  which  we  are  all  prone.    We  often  disguise  with  noble 
nameaignobleaima.    We  often  ridicule  duty  by  the  nee  of  worda  of 
evil  implication  to  express  it.  We  avouch  an  outward  aim  which  eom- 
cealf  an  unarowed  Intention,  and  we  plume  onrBelves  on  our  ekUl  in 
fraining  double  credit,  and  attuning  a  double  purpose.    The  stge  of 
Sophists  is  not  gone.    There  is  in  each  one  a  sophistical  indinrntioBi, 
gainst  which  it  is  his  duty  to  guard.    The  historic  i>eriod  of  rsftid 
ripening  into  doubt,  of  speedy  declension  into  scepticism,  of  lertite 
exenrings  of  indefensible  doings,  of  [ultering  with  justice,  truth,  and 
ri^ht,  of  vain  self-glorying  and  anxious  hunying  towaida  ag«T»B- 
diasment,  ia  acted  over  again  in  each  breast.    It  will  be  well  tor  m 
if,  while  the  folae  and  illuaire  lights  of  aophistry  flicker  befoM>  tis, 
we  look  with  gladness  on  the  moral  light  wbidi  conscience  bolda  up 
tor  us,  and  hasten  on  till  the  brightness  of  a  reas(med-oat  iaitfc 
replace  that  which  we  had  nven  up.    Though  the  Sophista  abrrre 
to  charm,  may  we  listen  rather  to  the  Sooratic  teaching,  labour  to 
attun  the  elevated  and  passionate  love  of  knowledge  whi^  Plato 
had,  accept  the  careful  guidance  for  thought  which  Aristotta  ofi«n, 

^et  still  press  on,  and  pause  not  till  hght  and  immortality  ai« 
roogbtto  life  in  our  souls  by  Christ.  0"8.   N, 
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Religion. 


J8  raE    BIBLB   ALOME  A   SUFFICIENT    RULE    OF 
FAITH? 

'aMIBMATITE    ilETICIB. — IT. 

SoMBof  theirgaiiieiit8advimcedbY"fope  Gregory ''may  he  ^^ 
BMMd  in  ft  few  words.  Unitsriaiis  donot  findaBolita^testinpi'oof 
of  tlie  Trini^,  therefore  he  aanimes  that  no  Froteataat  can.  which 
a  itniige  logie.  Ihe  Unitarian  view  is  icnpttinl  or  not.  If  sorip- 
tml,  it  ii  no  reoornmendoticui  that  Cathohos  are  TrinitarianB.  If 
'Ongarft'  ummption  be  correct,  that  Froteetante  ue  TrinitBTians 
ntboatsnpport  from  Scripture,  thronffli  the  Ixaditiani  of  Bome,  it 
*^ffy  prorea  that  the  blind  have  led  mo  blind.  To  admit  his  pre- 
UM,  u  to  adopt  Unitarianiim.  but  certainlr  not  Catholionn. 
''Gn^aFf,"»f(am,  qnotca  Mark  iri.  16,  give*  the  BaptUt  vernon  of  its 
Mumg,  and.  iampa  to  tlie  concluiion  that  all  Fndo-Baptiata  hare 
■l«od<nied  their  Bule  of  Faith.  If  the  B^tiBta  are  right,  it  follows 
lhit_  Catholica  ai<e  wrong  is  sprinUing  infantg,  Ererf  manwbo 
frits  thepremisee  of  " Gregory  "  will  c<mdeiiui  the  CaHiotic,  and 
wrane  a  Baptist.  If,  however,  one  Protestant  denies  the  doctrine 
(^  the  IVinitf,  and  another  that  of  infant  baptism,  it  does  not 
gknr  that  all  other  Froteataiile  abandon  their  Bule  of  Faith  in 
Mu  IVinitariani,  or  in  baptizing  infants. 

"Grsniry,"  agun,  aeierts  that "  Protestants  ignore  the  scriptural 
ranmand  to  ke^  the  JemBh  aabbath,  and  follOTT  the  traditions  of 
ti)sCa&alie  Chnrch,  by  obterving  the  Sunday  instead."  We  pro- 
ItM  to  know  ioiiiediing  of  the  Bible,  bat  have  yet  to  find  where 
■eh  a  eonunand  esiitt.  If  hia  representation  be  correct,  it  follows 
thit  Catholics,  in  defiance  of  our  Lord's  wantiiu^,  hare  made  the 
raanandment  erf' God  of  none  effect  by  "their  tramtions,"  and  have 
Bided  the  Protestant,  which  is  a  Bingularway  of  asking  Protestants 
to  oontiinie  their  confidence  in  Eome.  It  is,  however,  too  baetj  a 
poeednra  to  "challenge"  an  antiiority  for  "  nesleoting  Bstnrday," 
Mil  diaptei  tad  verse  are  given  in  support  of  the  assertion  that 
the  obaorrance  of  Sattirdaff  is  oommanaed.  He  admits  that  there 
"is  endonce,  though  very  slight,  that  the  apotUes  and  their 
HiUawas  hallowed  in  some  way  tne  Sunday,"  ana  this  is  enough  to 
■how  that  <A(w  knew  of  no  command  to  keep  "  tiie  Jnoith  sabbath." 
aa  eamnand  is  to  work  six  days,  and  to  hallow  the  seventh.  All 
Bcrif^ore  and  oommon  hiatoy  diows  tliat  they  kept  . 
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ererj  recurring  ierenth  daj,  thougli  ealltd  the  jSrff  of  the  woek,  m 
the  sabbath ;  and  Uieir  pnetice  is  proof  that  the  interpretatiou  mt 
upon  the  fourth  commandmeDt  hj  "Gregory"  is  a  glou.  He 
UBomeB  the  rery  thing  to  be  proved,  kud  aske  for  aa  authoritj  in 
the  Terr  paragrapli  in  which  he  mppliee  it.  He  admiti  the  exist- 
ence of  evidence  in  Scripture  to  which  Frot^etants  appeal,  and 
aintuee  hinuelf  with  the  idea  that  Frotestant«  follow  the  traditioii* 
of  «  chnrdi  which  they  despise  or  abhor,  according  to  temperament. 
In  hia  opinion,  the  command  requires  the  obBervaace  jroxi  evt» 
to  even.  If  eo,  the  same  rule  is  biadiug  upMi  Protettants  and 
Catholics,  and  i>oth  are  wtoa^  is  obaerring  their  sabbath  in  anj 
other  way,  and  "  Gregory  "  gams  nothing  by  his  areui '      *'  " 


.  .... any  priest  to  try  to  .uphold  Catholioimi. 

by  showing  tnat  a  Scripture  command  is  oroken  by  Some ;  and  a 
•trange  action  of  Christian  oblij^tions,  to  affirm  that  the  pmotioe 
ti  Jmat,  aad  not  of  tha  apostles,  ia  a  preoedent  for  oa.  WhaK  keha 
proved  that "  abatuence  &om  eating  blood  and  things  str»agled  "  wa» 
enjoined  upon  Gentiles  wh«  had  no  J«mi*kitntpUt^'ntftatt  that 
Ovist's  vaahing  His  dkdples'  feet  was  ever  nadenbtod  bj  Ik* 
apottiM  aa  a  eommnnd,  or  that  they  ever  ]>raotiaad  it  ■■  lumnii 
mended  by  "  Qregwy ;"  that  the  tim«  when  t^  honii'n  SappM^— 
wUch  ia  tTFenrently  deacribedas  "what  thrj- tinnathn  flanrninwit" 
-was  either  inaistM  mon  by  our  Lcnrd,  or  observed  aaryil— hf 
bj  the  ^Mstka;  that  the  practice  of  anointing  t^  siclc  wift  ou 
msaa  ovdiDanoe  bindii^  univCTsally  upon  Christinna.  or  that  it 
and  the  "  extraie  tmetioa  "  aw  one  ana  the  tana  thing ; — tta*. 
and  then  only,  will  it  be  tame  tor  him  to  twit  Pvotestaats  **  willi 
iq}«ctinff  none  tkinga' which  tve  ooatained  in  S«ript«re.  anct^no- 
tiaing  ouMvt  that  are  no«riMr»  disoentiUe  in  Aat  bocdc."  It  «o<dd 
have  boen  better  if  he  had  repni£ated  ^  nuih  aitifiees  ot  rhafairia 
wiieie  the  simple  >alee  of  k^  alone  should  be  ofcserv«d.  IW 
freedom  with  which  this  wnter  jumps  at  eondoaioas,  and  tbt 
faeiltU  with  which  hemiaatatee  the  opinions  of  hisoppcoaDie,  •exve 
to  andsar  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

The  off-haaa  ta-eaJaaft  which  iaqnred  writera  meat  fro^ 
"Gvegaajr"  wU  sbihe  every  Christian,  who  is  mot  a  Cndtolio,  aa 
extatmeij  inorerent.  If  "  two  of  the  Gospels  are  \y  paitian  «1m 
were  aot  apoatl«a  aft  all,"  tlMy  v»e  still  inspired  pennim,  vrkiah 
entatles  them  to  a  leipeat  tat  beycmd  tlat  olatmecl  b^  a  bod^  ot 
eealaaiartics  wii»>  with  a  tboosand  iadiaetiona  of  tlwir  faUi 
dedaie  tbeuMalvaa  to  be  iuEaUiUa.  St.  Luke,  we  are  i  ~ 
"  wnta  at  ths  laataiise  of  a  friend  who  wished  to  know  ai 
of  the  hiatMT  "  of  Christ.  A  glanee  at  the  prefaoe  i 
will  shosr  Uat  thia  short  aentenoe  ia  Ml  of  miaatn 
Irahe  wtnte  beaanae  it  "seemed  good"  to  hi    . 

instenoe  of  hts  friend,  aad  haa  friMid  did  not  wiish  to  know  • 

tUnf  ot  Chriafk  hiatorr.  TbeophihiB  would  not  have  be^  aijinJ 
"mosfr  exeeUent,"  cet  tiascribed  as  "inetmctod,"  had  ha  iw«m  aa 
^[laraat  aa  "  Gragoay  "  would  ham  as  bebevet    St.  Luha  aoaniiad 
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ys  QiMpcl  beeanae  kc  felt  tW  ft  wriltoi  dn^mtion,  ftnd  »  RjatatnatiD 
"  tnatiM "  (Mtmptax  Jjok*  i.  1,  uid  Acta  i,  1).  ware  aaaentbl  to  a 
haawledfetf  "the  eertaaatT  of  the  thinga  urbeniD"  TbevphUui 
"kad  liaaa  iiiti  m  tm]  "  If  utaviewaof  "I^atins"  (<rf  wk<a)ii»3>e 
iskfatim  Hrtd<]le)i  be  ooirect,  St.  Luke  wrote  tolitll*  nrpoae; 
nd  it  wenU  h«w  aocordad  more  with  prieatiy  deatgtM,  if,  iratwirt 
otwwiting»QnBif0i,h»  had  Md  lua  friend  t»"heai  the  Ckundi." 
W*  ma  tud  ihax  "  Kb*  idea  of  cotn^Ung  a  book,  whioh  abomid  aon- 
tain  aU  Chnat'a  doetnnea,  aercr  aeems  to  have  entered  the  ausdi 
of  Ihe  apoatlea.''  Ihia  wiU  be  taken  for  what  it  ia  woi^,  whM  wa 
find  84.  Imha  aaaerting,  in  the  pre£we  to  the  book  of  Acta,  that  hii 
G«ap«A  ma  a  *  Isetttiae  ...  of  all  that  Jesua  bef^  both  ti>  do 
aad  teach,  oaltl  the  day  in  wkioh  he  waa  taken  up."  Oae  wnteK 
at  kaalv  waa  ospind  with  the  idea  of  compiling,  not  one,  hat  two 
booka ;  and,  if  inafuvd,  it  naltera  little  whethW  lia  was  an  i^oatls 
«r  u  cnnnliat. 

St.  BmI  la  lovend  bj  ■' IgnUiw  "  to  the  level  of  S  t.  Baraahai,  and 
iadiayrydby  "GregtH^'aa  "not  of  tite  twelre,"  "noraaunna- 
diatediacipk  <n  our  Lord."  and  aain&rior  to  "St.  Pet^*,  the  cJiiaf 
am  lag  the  apoallea."  The  nippr«$»io  veri  here  it  g\ariag.  Ear  the 
tenth  kept  bank  upaatnerery  connt  in  the  charge,  St.  P»ttl"iaw" 
Chriat,  haard  Chriat,  eoavoraed  with  Christ  (Aota  ix.  4—6  -,  1  Car. 
ix.  1 ;  I*,  a),  aad  yet  he  waa  not "  an.  imraediate  diaoiple  "  1  A  tech- 
umJ  ^um*.  like  **  imnediaie,"  used  after  this  tadiion,  maj  deceive 
aoaHe.  hot  will  not  nisc  Um  repidatieu  of  a  piieat,  who  venturei  to 
laaka  aueh  as  nee  of  it.  All  St.  Paul's  doctnnes  (GaL  i.  12;  ii.  3) 
w^  axpneM^  revealed  to  him  by  Cbnat ;  hia  movemMtta  w«ra 
directed  bj  CluriM;  and  Ute  otdinaQcee  institatcd  by  kirn  wec» 
dahrered  to  him  l^  Cbnat,  1  Cor.  li.  2a :  xv.  l-«.  What  »on 
hadSt.P«terF  He  waa,  a«aki,  "Mt  one  of  the  twelve^"  Toelva 
whatP  Wo«id  asy  of  the  fbwte«a  Pauline  ^iatlea  have  been 
aH>e  to  the  amid  of  tha  prieatbood,  if  Judas,  mm  qflbe  ivcloe,  had 
haan  ita  antbor?  Thie  MtfgetUa  ^aUi  is  not  our  only  eround  of 
iiniHilaiiil  There  were  aduamabca  at  Corinth  who  endeavoozed 
to  lower  the  nutk  of  St.  Paol,  and  tbua  oocssio&ed  hie  ijuaition, 
"Am  I  net  an  ^Mstlef"  Whether  it  was  St.  Peter  whoai  May 
exalted,  we  tannot  a^;  but  it  is  oertain  that  St.  Paul's  twiae 
KfNated  rebuke  aypliee  to  the  BeouDa  of  the  preeont  a^e,— "  I  onght 
to  baca  baen  eoBunanded  of  you,  for  m  aothJng  uu  I  behind  tba 
verj  ciuaCeat  apoatlieB,  though  1  be  Dothin^,"  2  Cor.  xi.  5  ;  xiL  IL 
St.  Peter  waa  nev«t  at  Bome,  eseept  in  the  imaginatien  of  CathoUea. 
H«  ma  sot  eomnMeaioned  to  Gentilea,  aad  could,  therefore,  have 
baeaaa  the  Biabop  of  S«me  only  by  usovpation.  To  kiai  waa 
"  given  tba  Oeapd  ef  tba  eiieomoisMMk,"  Gal.  ii.  7,  S ;  tint  ia,  he 
waa  the  ayoetie  to  Jmw.  St.  Pet»  addreised  no  ejostle  to  the 
Tfnwie  St  Paul  wrote  a  lonj;  utd  elaborate  epistle  to  thooi. 
He,  not  SL  Petor,  raiided  at  Home  (AeU  xxviiL  14— 3(^ ;  pwaobad 
tbeia^  Bade  convert*  tbare,  eatabliahed  aad  aateaded  the  ^nsch 
tlMn.    It  baa  alinora  atnuk  u*  as  eifaibaant  of  the  Jitdaiaat 
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tendeooies  of  Popery,  that  iti  oontriren 'preffaned  tbe  pottle 
Mpa^nally  Mnt  to  Jews,  to  Uie  *po*tle  wpeoiidlj  Mnt  to  OentilM. 
"Qngoij"  iofoniu  us  that  " cirepmoiaion  wu,  to  Mma  extant, 
inauted  upon  by  St.  Peter,"  bnt  omite  to  giva  nferanoc*,  irbidi 
ue  elMwhore  given  somewh&t  freely  for  a  &tIiolic  prieat.  IHkim 
refereDoee  woold  have  opened  tlie  e^M  of  hi*  NMen,  who  m^ 
luppen  to  be  ignonuit  of  all  the  p&rtioalan  of  the  caae,  to  the  fiuit 
that  Air  t«m|>oriEmg  with  Jews,  for  "diaaembliiiji"  as  he  did  once 
before  in  the  hall  of  Caiaphae  {John  xriii.  13 — 27),  and  for  "  not 
walkinf!  nprightlv  "  (Ool.ii.  11— U),  he  wae  "  blamed"  by  St.  Fknl, 
who  "  withatood  him  to  the  fkoe."  We  miat  all  reftmnoe,  alio,  to 
the  eonnoil  held  at  Jeroaalem,  and  to  the  letter  which  be^an  witli 
theee  worda,  "  Foraamueh  aa  we  have  heard  that  certain  whioh  went 
ont  &!>nn  na  have  tronbled  yon  with  word«,  tabrartnig  jowe  wmla, 
laying,  Ye  most  be  ciroumoised,"  Aot*  sr.  7, 34.  We  hare  bare 
a  written  doenment  indited  by  St.  Peter,  ahowing  that  the  extent 
to  which  he,  according  to  "  Gregory,"  inaiited  upon  eironmoiBioB, 
to  that  extent  he,  aroordin^  to  bu  own  opinion,  tuiverted  ti«  «Mb 
<^mem.  We  hare,  in  theomnunatanceaeonneded  with  that  eonneil, 
reason  enough  to  diatruat  men  who  paaa  themaeWea  off  for  anttia> 
rixed  teaehera,  and  for  demanding  written  eredentials.  We  are 
informed  by  "Gregory"  that  "a  cunory  pcrosal  ^"■ome  of  the 
eniatlea  "  will  anffioe  to  vonTinee  any  one  not  diapoaad  to  prejndge 
the  qneation,  that  acaroely  any  of  them  would  hare  been  written 
at  all  bnt  for  the  exiatenoe  of  abosea  in  the  idiarohei  to  whieh  they 
were  addreaaed."  Precisely  bo  :  and  an  admiaakm  man  btal  to  tlie 
whole  aivnment  of  "Gregny"  and  "Ignatiaa"  eonld  not  h«Te 
been  made.  But  tor  afannea,  no  epistle  wonld  hare  been  writtmt ; 
and  bnt  for  those  epiatlee,  we  ahooldnot  hare  known  how  greatly  they 
hare  been  perpetntUed  at  Saau.  It  it  beoanae  oral  Uaehen  wilL 
lu^  I^etensiona  subrertod  men's  sonla  that,  at  8t.  Peter's  anggea- 
tion,  an  e^natle  waaaenttoanbetitnte  a  written  rule  fbr  traditimuiT 
perrersiona  of  apoatolio  doctrinea  and  practices.  Bnt  (at  tkit  abase 
and  tUt  epiatle,  we  nbonld  not  have  foond  it  so  easy  to  show  to 
how  great  an  extent  "  Gregoiy  "  leans  to  the  biting*,  instead  of  the 
virtues,  of  the  apoatle  who,  of  all  bia  oompeera,  ii  the  only  one  that, 
both  before  and  after  Penteooet,  grievonaly  committed  hunaelf. 

Si  Peter,  again,  "  wrote  no  Gospel  at  all,  neither  has  he  written 
aoytUng  bnt  two  abwt  Epistles."  Ute  inferenoe  is  extraordinary. 
Fnm  t£e  Isct  that  only  two  of  the  apoetles  wrote  OntpeU,  it  is 
oondnded  that  tiiey  were  "far  from  oonraderii^  a  written  role 
absolutely  neoesaary,"  It  seems  never  to  haye  oocnired  to  tlus 
advooate  that  four  Goepels,  by  ./our  itupired  Ustoriana,  oonstitate 
a  proof  that  a  written  rule  was  eaaential  in  the  opinion  of  the  liord 
ofthe  BpMtlee.  Howfartheopinionoftheapostleaanddiat  of  their 
pretended  ancceasorsoeree,  may  be  seen  W  a  glanoo  at  the  writing 
of  St.  Peter.  At  the  close  of  hit  second  Kpistle,  he  refera  to  hi* 
"  beloved  brother  Paul,  who  had  spoken  of  tiioae  tbinga  "  wbidi  Iw 
hadbeeniioticinfi;(aPet.  iii.  IS,  IS);  Mid  at  the  begpimJng,  that  all 
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the  aathon  of  Soiptore  "  spike  as  they  wen  moved  br  the  Hcdr 
ObiMt,"  2  Pet  L  21.  If  St.  Fet«r  wrote  bo  aoapel,  it  wu  pltunlj 
beoaoae  thia  honoor  waa  rewn-ed  for  othen ;  uid  if  he  mote  but 
two  abort  SpiitloB,  it  wu  beovite  he  wu  not  "  ino*ed  "  to  write 
more.  Hu  referanoe  to  the  "wiidom  giren"  to  St.  Pud,  ma 
•hown  "  in  All  hi>  EptattM,"  i*  a  hnmble  acknowledgment  ot  the 
wtftnor  jptta  and  honour  bestowed  upon  the  ^reat  apostle  of 
(Xriat.  lite  more  soanly  his  writing,  the  more  aigni£eant  is  the 
OBimm  of  all  nfiamice  to  "  the  beja  "  whieb  he  bequeathed  to  his 
soeMssoTS,  snd  to  the  "  ehmcli,"  which  his  reikdsrs  shonld  etnunlt 
for  fnUer  infinmation.  Short  u  his  writinn  are,  the  more  tenarit- 
aUe  iaitthstheooold  Bndroomin  them  to  deolare  that  "pn^ocr," 
and  not  tradition,  wis  "  a  sore  word  and  a  ahiniiig  light, lo  whieh," 
despite  the  snbtletiss  of  "Or^orj"  and  "Igiu^ni,"  Christians 
"do  w«U  to  giro  heed,"  2  Pet.  i.  19,  20.  Short  as  theyuv,  the 
more  aignifioant  is  it  that  be  conid  find  room  in  them  to  givo  so 
no&Toanble  »  new  of  tradition  u  to  represent  Christians  as  men 
"radeemed"  by  Christ  "from  their  vain  oonTsrsatioii  rscwssa  iy 
fradUioH  from  their  fk^iers,"  1  Pet.  i.  18.  Short  as  thN  are,  the 
more  inexonsable  is  it  that  anything  they  contain  should  be  orer- 
looked  by  the  "  aotliorised  "  expounders  of  the  Word.  To  take  the 
most  chiiritable  view  of  the  itatement  that  St.  Paul  and  St.  John 
"  nerer  intended  their  writings  to  be  the  f^idcs  of  any  but  those 
to  whom  they  addressed  them,"  we  must  assume  that  "  Crregorr  " 
had  entirely  overlooked  that,  in  St.  Peter's  opinion,  all  the  PauliBe 
rpistlas  wore  intended  for  Christians  indiscnminately.  St.  Peter's 
mt  epistle  was  "  addressed  "  to  "  the  strangers  scattered  throofi^- 
oat  Fontns,  Galatia,  Cappsdooia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia  "  (1  Pet.  i.  1) ; 
■nd  the  second  wis  "  addressed  "  still  more  generally,  to  "  all  them 
that  bod  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  "  the  apostles,  3  Pet.  i.  1. 
In  this  last  he  refers  to  the  writings  of  St.  Panl  u  more  ftilly 
tre«tiug  of  the  things  which  be  bod  but  slightly  notioed.  In 
St.  Peter's  opinion,  ^e  ohorch,  or  individual,  to  wiiich  an  epistle 
was  addressea,waaan  accident;  in  the  opinion  of  "Gregorr,"  n  wu 
everything.  In  St.  Peter's  opinion,  the  epistles  addressea  to  parti- 
ealar  individuals  were  the  priceless  property  of  "  all  that  had  ob- 
tained like  prMlOus  faith;'  snd  in  the  opinion  of  "Gregory,"  they 
voold  never  have  been  written  fant  for  the  existence  of  abuses. 
Hediciiial  ^^licatioDS  would  never  have  been  devised  hod  illness 
not  existed  ;  and  thereftae  "  Gregory  "  srgnee  that  medioineo  are 
not  worth  nmch!  The  epistle,  agun,' to  the  Coloasions  was  not 
''  addressed  "  to  the  Laodieeans,  and  that  to  the  Laodiceans  wss  not 
sddreased  to  the  Oolossians,  and  yet  St.  Paul  directs  the  ohorohes 
at  Coloose  and  Loodioea  to  interchange  their  epistles.  Col.  iv,  16. 
With  a  solemn  adjuration,  St.  Paul  charges  the  ThessahHiians,  as 
if  with  a  prophette  eye  to  the  later  practutes  of  Some,  to  see  that 
his  epistle  was  not  withheld  from  any  of  "  the  holy  brstbren." 
1  lYiess.  v>  27.  It  is  as  dear  as  needs  be,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  neither  St.  Pmi  nor  St.  Peter  were  the  epistles  limited  to 
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Mtg  partionlar  dmrcli  oriadiTidii^.  It  it  eradlj  aevt»Iu  tlMt 
'QregpTj'*"  DOtum  ia  very  modem,  for  all  eceuaia^tHal  ttisbMy, 
and  Uie  writittgi  of  tite  FatlMTS,  rinnr  that  all  OliriatiiBa  e^irj> 
wbeie  deeteed  die  whole  of  tibe  New  TettnnMit  to  be  tbe  eonnun 
proMrty  of  the  wh<^  Christisn  Ohnrek. 

Xhve  are  tiro  psasagea  in  St.  Joha'a  KM^iei  wUcIt  gin  tk» 
afpearoBtt  of  tratli  to  t£e  aaaratioB,  "  tlnM  all  our  Lord's  aayi^a 
were  not  recorded;"  but  it  suited  the  porpoae  of  "  Gregoiy"  to 
qoota  calf  one  of  then.  His  inferenoa  &»m  Jola  xa.  tK  ■• 
watBoyed  by  <Am.  ix.  90,  31 ;  kemw  tiis  pi«dent  ttmiiakni  of  the 
laMHTpaaeam.    lu  tlie  fonoer  it  is  declared  tkmb  the  wnrld  could 


not  «0RtaHi  all  the  books  wUoh  woqld  be  requited  to  ^h«  •  Adl 
acooant  of  sU  t&at  o«r  Lord  pertJormed,  which  is  a  snAoieat  reaMi 
lAy  «ii  epitone,  instead  of  a  detailed  aocoBBt,  sboald  be  gitwu. 
Tbat  this  epitone  ia  all  that  was  necessary,  b  dadand  l^  the 
qtoade,  who  obierrea  that  it^t  was  "wriUen"  wai  iateaded  tint 
xtos  "night  believe"  and  "hare  life.'  If  what  waa  foaawt  '  ' 
one  writer  suffioea  to  give  Caitb  and  life,  i  /ortiori,  the  f<Mrjai 

and  the  reat  of  the  New  TestaBent  cosititiite  «  aafineab  & 

Faith.  The  onisnotis,  again,  acknowledgad  by  St.  Jefan,  refer  to 
"eigne "  and  deeda;  but  "Qngory  "  jnmpa  to  ^ta  ooncliiaicai  llMit 
all  Chriat'a  doeU^e*  were  not  preaerTed.  Eren  if  d>e  infersma 
wcpe  not  logically  false,  and  if  it  ooold  be  pnved— wiwt  no  one 
cam  pvore'— thst  docfnivM  aa  well  as  faete  were  emitted,  at  doM  net 
folltnr  Umt  tndition  oaa  aupply  them,  or  that  what  "Qrtfmrj," 
vmitiarj  to  all  Seriptare  nsa^,  calta  "  the  Cbwoh,"  was  made  the 
depoaitny  of  tlonga  ini^dration  deemed  amecessary  to  piteuiu. 
The  mlea  of  faar  ooBtroTersy,  asain,  reqmKd  l^st  Joka  XD.  85 
ahoald  hare  been  compared  witb  Aota  i.  1,  2.  If  Um  fermet 
"  prorea  inconteetably  "  that  al/ the  acta  of  our  Lord  were  Mt  ftdlf 
detailed  by  St.  John,  the  latter  dedana  ibai  a  perfect  abstivat  ot 
:  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach  imtil "  ttie  nrifsninii. 

J  _ .  .^aund  in  St.  Luke's  gospel.    The  forme 

ahowi  that,  though  there  is  a  "  defioieiuiy,"  its. 

wfaioh  -Gregory"  wo«ild  have  as  beliere;  and  the  1l 

that  what  is  termed  «  "  deflcieney "  ia  supplied  br  St.  Lnka'a 
"  treatiae,"  which  oontains  "  alt  that  Christ  begaa  bo^  to  do  and 
te«ah."  It  ia  no  ianlb  of  the  apoedea  that  they  donot  aofiply  what 
St.  John  deolures,  first,  U  would  be  prc^otterotta  to  avppoae  eonld 
be  sapplied ;  aud,  seoondly,  what  it  wsa  not  aecmmn  to  aiti^y. 
We  luvre  four  gogpels,  the  author  of  one  of  whinh  oeclnea  uiat 
thin^areomitt&d,  bnt  nothiiweaaential;  and  another,  that  d  that 
Chnat  did  or  taut^t  may  be  found  in  hie  treatiae  aiatBi  Quit  ia^  in 
abetMct.  If  we  had  not  St  John's  goapel,  St  L«ke\i  womid  Miffioa 
to  make  us  independent  of  tntditioa.  It  we  were  to  Iom  1iam»  <t 
Uiese  bo^B,  and  retained  that  of  St.  Johs,  we  ahonld  be  able  to 
&ad  «ur  way  to  hc*ren  without  tiie  ofiaooa  he^  «f  Beine. 

The  reteence  to  St^  J<dm'8  epiatlea  is  equally  nxfortanatOL 
13tat  "Bsither  of  them  ooBtai&a  much  infonnatioQ  about  duia- 
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liBiity  "  is  beAA»  the  mark,  hhIom  it  can  be  prcrrml  tliat  "infor- 
BMtnm "  WM  lae  c4)ject  of  epiBtlea.  Thie  oinpplaint  dtewhera  is 
&A  thfiv  were  written  to  correct  airaaes ;  here,  th&t  they  contain 
litUe  infobnatiDo ;  Mid  in  neither  retpect  does  the  objector  gaia 
■njtiiing.  On  such  princiiJeB,  "  Gwgory'i  "  srtirfe  is  wortiJess, 
beeaose  it  eontains  mt  little  "  information  "  drant  the  Fope ;  and 
his  epitllf  to  the  editor  of  the  Srituh  Controverrialist  ia  ntterly 
vort&kM,  because  it  was  written  to  oorrect  tbe  "  abusoB  "  eiisling 
Mocatg  ftvtmtanta.  If  thej  contain  little  information  abcnt  Chria- 
tiantr,  it  is  Ae  more  remarkable  tbat  they  contain  so  mnch  i^bont 
anti-GhiistiaiiilT.  Tfaongh  "  limited  to  wret  rerv  short  epistles," 
9t.  John's  wrinnffR  &re  siifficient  to  ^ve  ns  "fellowship  witli" 
the  i^estlea.  "  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jeios  Christ," 
1  Jt^ai  i.  3,  which  prevents  aJl  uneasiness  that  we  are  outside  the 
fStSowshtp  of  priestB,  cardinBls,  and  popes.  What  ho  had  written 
was  in  order  that  oor  "iay  might  be  mil"  (1  John  i.  i),  and,  there- 
fen,  tradition  has  no  deficieBcy  to  snpply.  What  he  bad  writleu 
WM  to  teach  us  "  not  to  sin  "  {1  John  ii.  1),  and  thus  to  be  on  oor 
gnard  gainst  "  indulgences  "  to  sin,  and  stfainst  ike  ehoff% 
aJiisoK  who  define  between  renal  and  damnaUe  sins.  What  he 
had  wrUten  declares  that  our  "  sins  are  &JTgiTen  (br  Christ's  sake  " 
(1  John  ii.  18),  and  not  through  the  intercessron  of  saints,  or  the 
Tti^in;  uid  ^"fbrgireB,"  that  we  hare  no  need  of  priestly-  ahtoln- 
tio»,  whi^  ooriottslj  enough,  must  hefblUnetd  bj  pm'gatorial  fires. 
WlMt  be  had  viTHUn  makes  ns  "  know  Him  from  the  beginning  " 
{1  John  ii.  13),  and,  therefore,  the  "positive  in  onr  creed"  is  not 
taken  from  CMiu^cs.  What  he  had  wiritten  makes  "  yonng  men 
strong,"  and  "tfce  word  of  God  abide  in  them"  (1  Johnii.  14j,  and, 
therefore,  tJiey  need  no  father  confeesort  to  initiate  them  into  Divine 
mjvterwB.  Wlist  he  had  terittea  was  "that  which  we  have  heard 
from  tbe  beginnioft "  (1  John  ii.  14).  namelv,  that  "  in  the  beginning 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God  "  (John  i.  1) ; 
■od,  Qterefbre,  we  know  how  to  estimate  the  assertion  of  "  Qregarj," 
tkat  tk*  Trbity  is  fonnded  npon^a  "solitary  text"  not  worth 
BBOtzng.  Wiiat  he  bad  lerifiea  was  designed  tliat  the  things  we 
have  Teeaired  from  the  apostles  "  might  remain  in  "  ns  (1  John  ii. 
it/f,  tettehing  as  that  only  so  can  we  "  cootinne  in  the  Son  and  in 
tbe  VaAvc  i  and,  therefore,  t^t  "  all  divergenoe  from  the  meaniog 
o!  that  book  "  which  contains  their  doctrines,  is  deadly  "heresy. 
What  he  had  terttten  was  to  teil  ns  that  "  tbe  nnction  of  the  Hdy 
One  "  was  "the  anointing  "  which  Christians  hare  received  (1  John 
B.  87)  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  "  extreme  nnction  "  of  Rome  ii  a 
pnteBce  fonncted  'upon  igiiorance  <^  tbe  fact  that  "  the  nnction  from 
tfie  Holy  One  "  "  abidet  in  Christians.  What  he  had  mrHtm  was 
to  nvd  ns  ^vinst  " onti-Oirist,"  and  them  that  "seduce"  na 
n  JiAn  ii.  3B}.  What  he  had  itrii!len  was  to  inform  ns  that "  no 
Be  is  of  the  trm%"  (1  John  ii.  81) ;  to  wit,  in  tbe  opinion  of  afl 
FtotestMits,  and  othets  besides,  that  a  eonsecnrted  wafer  is  the  very 
feifaefcniXxird.    What  he  luid  vriMmwaa addressed  to  "fathers 
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young  men,  wad  children;"  and,  therefore,  penoaa  in  erei; 
stage  of  judgment  lud  experience  were,  in  St.  John's  opinion, 
capable  of  toTvinK  that  gre^  e&igma  of  "  Gregor;^  "—the  rarealed 
irordofOod.  All  Qua  "informatioa  about  Chnituuailr"  ii  ocn- 
tained  in  the  firat  two  iliiuten  of  the  first  of  the  "  three  reir  short 
epistles  "  of  St.  John  j  uia  it  is  a  great  deal  too  much  for  uie  i«e> 
tensions  of  Some. 

The  liberali^  with  which  our  opponent  "Gregorr"  re&iiut 
from  asking  "  for  a  test  whioh  sayit  that  the  Old  Xeatament,  1>j 
testifying  of  tlie  Messiah,  is  able  to  make  him  who  studies  it  wise 
onto  salyation,"  will  be  t^en  for  what  it  is  worth  br  all  who  kno*' 
that  every  Protestant  child  who  baa  been  trainea  like  Timotl^ 
12  Tim.  iii.  15)  can  supply  tm  many  as  the  aommers  he  has  seen. 
But  it  is  waorance  of  not  only  particular  texts,  but  of  the  s[Hrit  of 
the  whole  JBible,  which  prompted  him  to  "  ask  for  a  single  dear 
passMe  that  informs  us  that  adhesion  to  a  written  rule,  of  whii^ 
the  New  Testament  forms  part,  is  our  only  hope  of  aalvation,  and 
direi^ence  from  the  meaning  of  that  book  a  heresy."  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  "Gregory,"  that  it  would  settle 
the  question  in  a  few  words,  if  he  could  produce  one  clear  passsge 
that  allows  of  "  divergeuoe "  from  God's  word,  and  another  tut 
condemns  "divergence"  from  tradition.  Among  all  oiTiliied  oom- 
monities  it  is  tbe  "  lei  scripts,"  aod  not  oral  teaching — doonments, 
and  not  reports — to  which  men  arc  held  bound.  Among  all  ecclesi- 
astical communities,  with  two  oxceptions,  it  has  been  thou^ 
absolutely  necessarr  to  have  "  a  law  and  a  testimony  "  to  which 
both  teachers  and  the  tanght  might  appeal.  The  Hindoo  has  his 
Shaitret,  the  Mohammedan  his  Koran,  the  foUowen  of  Confocins 
have  their  nine  sacred  books,  called  the  Ta-heo,  and  the  "  Choong- 
yoODKi"  and  Budhista  hare  their  scriptures.  The  ezoeption  is  uw 
church  of  Bome.  It  is  alisurd  to  euppoae  that  a  reflation  of  the 
Divine  will  could  be  ever  binding  upoo  the  conscience,  if  it  had  not 
been  published ;  or  that  it  could  continue  to  be  binding  upon  sno* 
cctsire  generations,  if  it  had  not  been  committed  to  writing ;  for  it  b 
to  suppoee  that  men  know  what  Is  unknown,  and  to  require  them 
to  be  guided  by  what  is  no  guide.  It  is  still  more  iweposteroni  to 
suppose,  as  "Ignatius"  suppoaes,  that  God  has  madearefelation,  and 
left  mankind  in  ineztricatde  doubt  as  to  what  He  has  reresJei.  or,  as 
"Gregory"  suppoeea,  that  the  revelation,  which  describestitself  as  a 
"  sure  word,"  and  a  "  light,"  is,  after  all,  an  "  eoigma,"  onderatood 
only  by  the  initiated,  and  sure  to  mislead  all  but  a  pririleged  few ; 
or  that  a  book,  addressed  to  the  tuty,  and  not  to  the  prieethood.  is 
safe  or  intelligible  only  in  the  hands  of  priests.  It  is  as  prejKMte- 
rouB  to  Buppoae  that  the  apostles  laid  down  docb'ines  and  appointed 
■ucoessorewho  were  at  liberty  to  "diverge  from"  their  "meaning.' 
It  is  not  a  "  aocceeaion,"  but  a  revolution,  when  we  find  woaues 
showing,  with  great  care,  that  they  were  but  "  witnesses  "  of  what 
had  taken  plaoe,  and  "miniatera  of  the  Word"  which  had  beea 
given  to  them,  and  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  aent  to  "  bring  to 
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their  Temembnnce "  (Matt,  xxriii.  20;  John  xrr.  16);  &nd  their 
"  nieceiMjrs  "  bold^  aroning  that  the  mitten  mle  of  tite  apcstles  ii 
luf  "  oar  only  liope  of  talvatioii,"  iiud  to  "  diverge  from  the  meau- 
ine"  of  what  thev  wrote  is  not  "heresy." 

Bat  let  the  mles  of  logic  and  the  hutnan  reason  at  defiance ;  let 
aasmnptions  stand  for  proof,  and  prooA  hare  no  weight ;  in  other 
»orda,  let  the  Catholic  doctrine,  that  tradition  (ntiBt  be  the  test  of 
tite  meaning  of  Scripture,  be  more  rational  and  scriptural  than  the 
Protestant  doctrine,  that  tradition  mnct  be  teated  by  Scripture: 
sad  it  will  follow,  not  odI^,  as  "Gregoiy"  declarei,  that  totae  of 
Chriat'B  doctrines  are  omitted,  but  what  fire  recorded  are  heretical. 
If  there  was  one  doctrine  which  Christ  msiated  upon  more  than 
another,  it  was,  in  the  words  of  the  H0I7  Spirit  in  Isaiah  (xiii.  13), 
that  to  "  teach  the  fear  of  God  by  the  precepts  of  men  "  was  tjie 
sure  road  to  ruin.  "Why  do  thy  disciples  "  (in  other  words.  Why 
do  yon,  Protestants)  "  truisgreia  the  tradition  of  the  elders  f  "  was 
the  qnestion  the  Pharisees  pnt  to  Christ,  and  Catholics  are  erer 
patting  to  Christian*.  "  Why  do  ye  also  transgress  the  command- 
ment of  God  by  yonr  tradition  F  "  was  the  rep^  of  the  protesting 
Sariour,  and  is  re-echoed  by  his  protesting  followers  at  the  present 
tiffle.  The  "  anthorised  "  teacben  of  his  day  traced  their  succession 
np  to  Moses,  and  the  "  authorized  "  teachers  of  onr  day  to  Christ, 
with  equal  success.  The  "  church  "  of  his  day  "  laid  aside  the  com- 
nundment  of  God "  (Matt.  xr.  3 ;  Mark  vii.  8),  and  "  held  their 
traditions ; "  and  that  the  "  church  "  of  our  day  "  malce  the  word  of 
God  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions,"  is  boldly  avowed  "bj 
"  Gregory  "  when  he  asks  for  "  a  Binf;le  clear  passage  that  informs 
01  that  adhesion  to  a  written  rule,  of  which  the  Ifew  Testament 
forma  part,  is  onr  only  hope  of  salvation,  and  divergence  from  Am 
meanisg  of  that  Iwok  a  hnesy."  I^x  Sckipta. 

nxeaTivi  uncu.— IT. 

I  IHTSND  to  teat  the  Protestant  principle  of  Uie  "  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  onlT,"  by  its  results.  In  so  doing,  I  think  I  am  pursuing  a 
course  wnich  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  ute 
Brifitk  Controvertialitl.  Most  of  them,  I  presume,  are  thinking 
men,  practical  men,  who,  by  bringing  theories  to  the  test  of 
experience,  judge  a  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  who,  therefore,  will  duly 
ap{H«ciate  this  method  of  proving  that  the  Bible  alone,  interpreted 
by  each  one's  private  judgment,  cannot  be  a  safe  and  sufficient  riile 
of  faith. 

In  order  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  I  will  throw  a  real  over  the 
daring  blasphemies  and  fanatical  excesses  of  which  the  Protestant 
rale  of  bilb  has  been  the  prolific  parent,  froni  the  days  of  Stork 
tad  Mnncer  to  Johanna  Southcott  and  the  Agapemone,  and  will 
confine  myself  almost  exclusively  to  the  effects  of  the  rale  on  the 
maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  Cbristian  faith. 

L  It  cannot  be  deemed  that  our  Lord  intended  that  peace  and 
union  should  r«gn  for  ever  in  bis  church  here  below,  and  that  all 
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lUB  followan  Hhoald  believe  the  same  trntha,  and  regnl&te  their  li*M 
by  the  eame  lawe  of  morality.  Having  uid  tliat  "  everj  Idngdom 
divided  against  iUelf  shall  fall,"  He  wonld  naturally  remove  far 
&om  His  people  all  that  oonld  tend  to  sow  diBsenaioa  among  tlLem, 
and  split  uiem  into  hostile  faotioiiB.  Indeed,  He  made  the  uni^  of 
His  ftllowers  the  subject  of  a  special  prayer, — "  And  not  for  them 
only  (the  AposUes)  do  I  pray,  but  for  all  those  vho  through  their 
word  shall  believe  in  me,  that  they  may  be  all  one,  as  Hon.  Tather, 
in  me  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  may  be  one  in  ua,  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  Thon  hast  sent  me.  And  the  glory  which  Thou 
hast  given  roe  I  have  given  to  them,  tliat  they  may  be  one,  u  we  are 
one.  I  in  tJiem  and  Tbou  in  me,  ttuit  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one,"  S.  John  xviL  20—23.  The  aposUe  tells  ns,  that  all  the  faitb- 
iiil  are  called  to  inalie  part  of  one  body,  which  is  the  chnrch  (Col. 
xiii.lE);  thataUarebnt<niebodyinJeanaChrist(GaI.iiL28);  that 
all  are  united  in  one  spirit  according  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel 
(Phil.  i.  27) ;  tJiat  all  have  been  baptized  to  form  together  one  single 
body  {]  Cor.  1. 17 ;  rii.  13) ;  and  that  there  is  one  faith,  one  Lord, 
one  Daptism  (Bphes.  iv.  6).  And,  mark,  this  unity  is  not  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  disoem ;  it  must  be  a  vitible  unify,  a  unity  apparent  to  all 
Uie  world  ;  for  our  Lord  himself  tells  ns  that  this  umty  is  to  be  the 
sign  to  the  world  that  the  Fadier  had  sent  Him.  "  Tnat  they  may 
be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  me." 

"We  should  naturally  expect,  then,  that  our  Lord  would  provide 
ua  with  a  rule  of  faith  capable  of  securing  this  unity ;  we  should 
expect  to  see  the  foUowers  of  this  rule  all  believing  the  same  doc- 
tnneH,  all  participating  in  the  same  sacnuneuts  and  sacrifice,  all.boond 
together  m  one  commnnion,  and  not' split  into  dilTerent  sects,  and 
all  obeying  one  legitimate  authority,  capable  of  auataining  unity  and 
harmony  ul  all  meir  movements.  Has  the  Protestant  KiUe  of 
Faith  secured  these  ends?  I  appeal  to  facts.  The  reader  need 
only  look  about  him  to  see  that  it  has  not.  Hie  multitude  of 
opposite  sects  in  this  country,  and  the  still  greater  number  in 
i^erioa,  are  my  witnesseei  tuit  there  is  not  a  subject,  from  tbe 
fimdamental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  or  the  nature 
of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Euchariat,  down  to  the  most  insignifloant 
ceremonial  detail,  upon  which  those  who  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  tlieir 
sole  rule  of  faidi  are  not  divided  by  most  irreooncileable  differences. 
By  teaching  that  one  man's  interpretation  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
right  as  another's,  Protestants,  on  their  own  principles,  cannot 
condemn  any  sect,  however  absurd ;  provided  they  profess  to  take 
their  religion  from  the  Bible,  they  are  good  Froteatants.  Hence, 
there  ia  no  such  thing  as  heresy,  for  the  Protestant  Bole  of  Faitli 
jnatifiee  every  heresy  that  has  ever  been  broached.  What  each 
man  finds  in  the  Bible  is  right  for  him — truth  is  entirely  relative 
and  subjective ;  the  Kotestant  rule  destroys  the  objectivity  of  all 
religious  truth. 

II.  I  observed  above,  that  the  unity  of  tJie  Christian  church  was 
to  be  the  chief  sign  to  l^e  world  of  the  divine  mission  of  Christ, — 
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e  to  Speak  of  another  pnotioal  tMt  of  the 


toil  uada  me  to  apeak  of  another  |motioal  t«ft  of  the  uunfficiaDoj 
of  the  nvtestut  Bole  of  Faith,— I  allode  to  it«  Bpiritoal  iterili^. 
Hi  bilore  in  its  attempta  to  convert  beaUien  nations. 

Our  Iiord  g&TO  hit  apoitlei »  commtnica  to  go  into  the  worid  ta 
preach  the  gomel  to  ereiy  nation,  prominng  aaooen  and  Hia  diriao 
MBJrtanoe  to  the  ^end  of  time.  Hence  it  mnat  be  a  moat  imporbmt 
erheritHi  of  which  ia  the  tme  mle  of  hith,  delirered  bj  our  blened 
Bedeemer  to  Hia  ohnich,  to  examine  with  what  parti^lar  rnle  Hii 
lltwiug  haa  rcated,  and  which  is  the  rale  which  haa  alvaja  teeored 
llie  cojqjment  of  Hia  support.  It  is  an  nndeniable,^wf  that  ereir 
single  natitm,  whidi  is  now  Christian,  was  eonvertod  by  Cath^he 
■nsaioiiaries.  Not  on«  i«alA«nnatwn  hat  get  bMnbrongit  to  apro- 
iittioin^  GMttiaadii/ hy  FrotetianiM.  Nor  ia  this  from  the  want  of 
autetial  resonroea.  Aided  hj  the  vast  power  and  inflnenoe  of 
T^T'glf"'^,  Koteatantism  has  lud  resonroes  at  its  conunand,  and 
fidos  for  its  operations,  such  as  ha.ve  not  been  posMSsed  1^  an 
sect  since  the  oommencement  of  Christianity ;  yet,  to  nae  tlie  words 
of  ICaoaoIav,  "  Protetlaniitm  hat  made  no  conquett  wortk  ^wMag 
afi"*  And  what  has  the  Catholic  choich  done  since  the  rise  of 
FrotestantisinP  To  aay  notluDg  of  the  numerons  dependencies  of 
Spain  and  other  Cathouo  nations  scattered  throughout  the  world. 


paia,  hi 
Macaala] 


Kebnuation. 
tj  says,  in  the  Easay  to  which  I  hare  before  referred, — 
"  Ttn  CatboUo  dinnh  ii  itill  Mnding  forth  to  Iba  fiutbart  ndi  of  Ihs  wsrid 
iiiiMiiiiiMiM  M  »wJpM  u  thoM  who  luidod  in  Enit  witli  Aasnitioe,  ud  (till  oaii- 
fiwliin  kiogi  with  tba  nun  ijurit  with  wbieh  iha  eoi£iiiited  Altik.  Tbe 
oombv  *t  W  childnD  ii  gnatw  th>a  in  mhj  rornur  Mft.  Her  toquimtioni  In  tba 
Hot  Worid  hara  man  than  ccmpcnuMd  for  what  lbs  hu  lot  in  tin  Old.  Hu 
iffrtr*'  ■■i»iii1>iMij  azlndi  ant  tha  n*t  utant  of  oonntrlaa  irhioh  lit  batmen 
tba  plaina  of  Iha  HlsKm)  and  Cape  Baiti,  coiintritB  whieb  >  caatoij  bno*  say 
not  m^rabablj  coatain  a  popolatJoa  aa  larga  aa  that  whioh  now  inbabita  Ennpc.' 

We  hsTe  the  testimonr  of  the  Protestant  Bishop  Heber,  that,  in 
Tn-tiy,  in  spite  of  being  oisconraged  b;  the  anthoritiee,  the  Catholiu 
loisnonaries  have  made  thirt^-Jivt  converts  to  each  single  one  made 
by  an  the  Protestant  societies  put  together;  and  it  would  not  be 
diffioDlt  to  show  that  in  China,  notwithstanding  the  bloody  peiaecu- 
tioit  to  wUeh  Chriftians  were  till  lately  sn^eoted,  the  Catholic 
dmrch  ean  point  to  more  converts  than  Protestants  of  all  denotni- 
nstums  can  show  all  the  world  over. 

Protestantiim  has  not  been  able  to  extend  itself  in  Europe  even.* 
No  nation,  which  did  not  rush  madly  into  the  "new  opinions"  in 
tibe  16ttk  century,  haa  since  embraced  them ;  in  fact,  Frotestantism 
haa  not  been  aliW  to  maintain  its  original  conquests.  Ag  Macanky 
tinfy  says  (&>eo  eitato),-~- 

'Kfty  jean  aftartbe  Lntharan  stparation,  Catholieisiu  csnld  iisircely  maintain 

sdf  on  tba  abent  of  Iha  Madilairaiean.     A  himdrad  jean  after  the  aepaiation 

■  EMsy  on  Baolu'*  "  Histoty  of  tba  Popas.* 


Pnit(ataD(um  omU  Mmlf  lUiDtHa  itatK  oa  tbg  tbofw  of  Un  Haiti*.  ...  At 
fint  llu  stuDcu  MHud  to  b«d*dd*dl7  is  filT*>r  oT  PnlMUntian,  bat  AiTiatMr 
nudiitd  iritli  ths  Cborab  of  Bmm  )  tf  n  a* trlatf  nolLu  half  cwitDrr,  «•  &■! 
her  Tictariou  sod  domiuuit  in  Frwce,  Bdiinai,  Bimit,  Bohonu,  Anatria, 
PbImi^  Mil  Honguj;  oor  hu  ProlutaDliam,  m  Ui*  nnuia  of  ti>o  boDdred  701^ 
bna  M»  ^»  rcoanqntr  taj  partial  of  what  wu  thtii  loat" 

n«twt«iiti«n  i»  nrpidlT'  iMbtg  gFcnrnd  in  EDcland  also.  T* 
prere  this.  1  oced  ncmlf  paint  to  the  fact,  that »  Couiolie  morenuat 
Bu  of  Ute  7nn  ^miag  *»>  vithin  the  rery  ptde  of  tiie  BttaUkik* 
ment,  vhicb  bM  ■ap3>]ied  Uoimt  with  ut  Hoaisue  namber  t4  earn- 
▼eita,  from  all  atattoH  in  lib.  The  inoreaae  of  OatboboniL  Im 
been  moat  rapid.  la  1860  (the  "Papal  ugr«Mion"  year),  tte 
aambw  of  Catholic  dnirehcB  and  eh^wltin  (^atBtUaiairaa  080; 
m  NoTtmher,  1SG9|  the  nunber  waa  9E>0,  ihowiag  an  iacreaa*  of 
nearlj  60  par  cent.  Durinit  t^e  saiiM  pMiod  monaatenea  hwrt 
increaaed  from  11  to  87,  and  oonvenU  Irom  61  to  12S  ("  Oath. 
Bireotory,  I860"}.  According  to  the  beat  anthoritiet.  'here  mt  at 
present,  in  tha  whole  world,,^  CathoUoa  to  erarjr  ainglv  PnUttmat  t 
ao  that  the  mqori^  of  ChnatiAna  hare  already  pronoaoced  agsinat 
prirate  intarvretatum  of  the  Bible  aa  a  Bnle  u  Faith— nationa  hara 
tried  it,  and  found  it  wanting. 

I  would  ask  anj  Protestant  to  t«ll  tna  oandidly  whatber  tha 
failare  of  Proteatantiam  in  ita  attempt  to  convert  the  keatltM. 
its  inability  to  fn^nttji^  the  mnod  upon  which  it  waa  originally 
forced,  and  its  present  rapid  decline,  do  not  prove  cMioluairaly 
Oat  "the  Bible  only"  pnntuple  is  not  that  aafb  and  anfficisnt 
Rule  of  Futii  to  which  enr  Lord  promiied  hii  aaaistaBce  to  the  sad 
of  time  P 

III.  I  hare  bow  a  more  fearful  otia^s  to  bring  agaiost  tbe 
Protsstsnt  Sole  of  Faith  -.—Wimjitely  carrUd  out,  tt  kait  to 

It  wfit  be  nMCdlsct«d  th&t  the  writer  of  one  of  the  pmriooa 
negative  artidee  ar^med  that,  aa  Froteatant*  acbiowledge  no  other 
sutbority  than  the  Bible,  they  hare  no  mesju  of  linowing,  with 
infallible  certainty,  what  books  compose  the  Bible.  Moreover,  as 
they  are  not  obliged  to  believe  any  doctrine  which  does  not  ooma 
established  to  then)  aa  a  revelation  from  God ;  and  as  they  do  not 
believe  QaX  God  has  ever,  either  directly  or  iudireotly,  through  aa 
anthori^  which  He  has  rendered  iniaUible,  pointed  ont  what  booln 
ore  inspired,  it  foUowa  that  snj  Protestant  is  at  libertr,  on  his  own 
principlea,  to  deny  the  iuspii^tion  of  any  book  of  HtJF  Soriptnre  ; 
as  Luther,  for  inatanoe,  rejected  the  Epistls  of  St.  James.  "Stf, 
the  principle,  when  carried  to  ita  {nil  length,  would  lead  to  t£« 
denial  of  the  inspiration  of  every  single  book  of  Holy  Soriptorat 
which  is  equal  to  saying  that  infidelity,  or  at  least  its  modem  form* 
rationalism,  ia  the  legitimate  development  of  Kotostsntiam. 

To  |vove  this  oaaertion,  I  intend  to  take  the  reader  to  the  "cradl« 
of  the  Iteformation."  In  Germany,  the  very  character  of  the  peoplo, 
the  tone  and  straotnre  of  the  uatKmal  mind)  tlwir  «nirersal  habits 
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vi  iaUiletibaal  etdtom,  aad  deir  aMnisglr  cOMtitnHvM)  tenaeucj 
to  alMtnue  and  n^e  HMcnlftlMw.  •U  oMued  tben  to  Mter  iato 
uwt  raligioHa  iwiauy  vtaicb  tfae  ProUaUnt  Bole  ot  Futt  neQeS' 
ntktM,  Willi  K  degTM  of  freedom  and  boUiiMi  wliiab  w«  U)A  for  in 
nia  unoBs  thaur  mOM  idoddiog  aotagOBista  in  oUier  coontriM ; 
whib  Uw  roDg.«ratmctM  rcfigioua  diaootaiona,  and  tiia  froquent 
mbpaoa  mtn  of  whiah  Oatmanr  haa  baen  tK«  loeaa  aerard  Umea 


MM  tbaSaforaatioo,  impattadtothe  iaqniar,  aaaosdvatodin  tbM 
«MBtr7,  a  graalar  de^ae  of  eantaatoeaa  and  waamth  than  we  ted 
'  -  at  anf  otbar  peepie.  In  Genoany,  Oaa,  if  aarwhen,  are  we 
k  forthafdlattdnnnatiioted  workiagortha  watprineipleef 


It  ii  neknowladged  by  many  of  the  German  notaatonta  tbenaelrea 
Aat  auwt  of  them  can  acnroelT  make  anj  pfatenoe  to  be  eaUed 
Ckriatiaiu  at  all.  The  Bev.H.  J.  fioae,  aeletgrmanortbe  Church 
er£nclaDd,  in  hiaworb,  "Tha  State afFnrtaftantiam in  Oannaor," 
page  1,  aeya  :— 

"A  terp  Ua-gt  majariig  ijf  lit  dimatt  of  title  blarciu  rtjt«Ud,  in  a  iMrrf, 
aShiS^tn  Uie  dinne  origut  of  ChriilianUg.  Bad  aDiiwulj  eaSmjoani  (o  inlUl 
Into  olhcn  the  opmiou  irbieh  the/  bad  embnced  tbcmuInB.  Tbe^  lud  pono- 
rion  iif  bj  far  tba  gmter  nninber  of  diiiDJI/  prorntonhips  in  the  univmiliM  of 
Ocnnaoj,  and  they  bad  almoat  «clo»iyelj  the  direction  of  llie  Kttnrj  and  religion* 
yMtmU, — a  cUu  of  poblltslioas  of  more  infloence  and  iinpartuice  in  □ernuuif 
Am  amosgit  onrMlra.  B/  the  nnsparing  dh  of  (he  mean*  Ihna  alBirded  tliem, 
■Bd  by  aa  iDeniti  qoanlltj  of  writings,  addnHid  t«  dmd  of  all  daaaea,  and  all 
Vi  ^"T  ■naewded  in  apnadiiw  lh«i  rian  orar  tht  ntfiw*  of  aonaty.' 

The  Bar.  £.  H.  Dewar,  another  clergTiaan  of  the  Clinndi  of 
SaAad,  baa  alao  written  a  work  en  liiia  rabjaot.  It  ia  entttlad, 
"  (^minn  Protcatantiim,  and  the  Right  of  Frirate  Judgment  in  tbe 
I^eiwetation  of  Holy  Senptore.  A  Brief  Hiatorr  of  OeraiBii 
TheougY,  from  the  Sefoniuition  to  the  Freaent  Tima."  Londcn 
and  O^ord;  J.  H.  Parker,  IB4A.  To  thia  woric,  and  to  that  of 
Mr.  Boae,  I  refer  tkeae  who  maj  wish  to  oea  to  what  lengtha  the 
principle  of  "  the  Bible  onlr"  will  take  thoae  who  attempt  to  ean^ 
tt  out.  Tbe  reader  will  &nd  that  the  dergr  not  onlf  tell  their 
aangrt^tiona  in  their  aermona,  and  in  their  book*,  that  they  rejeet 
tUa  or  that  book  of  Bciiptoie,  thaj  acont  IJm  idea  of  inapiration 
ikagptbar,  and  ax]^n  awaj  ererjthing  that  ia  mincnloaa  m 
twraalad  religion,  tlx.  Dewar,  page  14^  givea  an  abatnct  of  a 
•cnnoa  ritieh  he  hiaaaelf  heard,  in  which  the  praaahar  "  agplainad," 
at  be  taraed  it^  the  miracle  of  tlie  nuiltipliaation  of  the  iMvaa  aad 


"  The  cK^aa^on  wu  titnple  enough-  Uaaj  of  the  five 
jfcnmiaiiil  wen  provided  wilii  more  food  t£aa  waa  noeeaanjy  for 
thar  own  tnnttwaann.  and  the  example  of  Jaana  diebnbuting  hia 
•tore,  aa  &r  at  it  wonU  go,  operated  to  favouably,  that  ouera, 
■bo,  diTided  what  they  did  not  abaolatdjr  raqaire ;  and  thus  waa 
sot  amis  the  whole  nmltatude  ttti»&ai.  but  there  naMvned  twelre 
baakali  of  fragMaata  'wbuk  were  gatherad  np." 
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Other  miraolM  are  "  expUned"  in  the  ume  i^le.  For  imtanee, 
Heinnoha  tttyt  thai,  AnMiiM  was  probably  BtaUied  by  Petaj 
Ilieiu,  that  the  cloren  tongoea  were  aimplj  eleotrio  Bparka ;  Ne- 
ander,  that  the  pool  at  Betheada  was  a  reoerroir  of  mineral  water ; 
Ammon,  that  our  Lord  mmm,  and  did  not  walk  on  fbe  sea ;  and  so 
oo,  witb  ereiT  other  miracle  of  Soripture.  Nor  is  this  theoltwy 
oonfined  to  a  few.  So  effeotnallj  has  Botaonalism  aooomplished  its 
&tal  work,  that  an  eminent  Frotestaot  writer,  counting  np,  a  few 
year*  since,  all  the  professors  of  theology  in  the  Oermui  divini^ 
sokools,  "who  ooold  anyhow  be  conaiderad  orthodox,  i.  e.,  who  in 
any  way  contended  for  the  dootrines  of  the  gospel,  or  eren  for  ilB 
Tory  truth,"  was  able  to  reckon,  "in  all  Protestant  Germaay, 
tetentffn,"  It  would  seem,  too,  that  tlus  rstionalistio  dirinity  has 
become  popular ;  for  those  who  b^ere  what  Engli^  Froloitaiila 
would  o&tl  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  goapd,  are  cried  dowa 
in  the  same  manner  that  Tractarians  are  hrae,  and  are  told  that 
they  oi^t  to  go  to  Borne ;  while  some  of  the  great  lights  oC 
modern  Protestantism  in  Germany  seem  to  have  come  to  the  sanie 
eonolnaion  as  Bnriie,  that  "  He  is  the  most  consistent  Protestant  who 
proteats  against  Christianity  altogether."  The  reader  will  best 
understand  what  Protestontiim  is  in  Germany,  when  he  is  told  that 
a  Dr.  Strauss,  who  wrote  to  prove  that  our  Lord  was  a  mythical 
personage,  like  Hercules,  and  that  the  gospels  were  written  in  ths 
second  century,  received,  in  conseqaenoe,  an  invitation  to  teach 
theology  in  one  of  the  high  schools. 

The  state  of  Protestantism  in  other  parts  of  Europe  is  not  much 
better.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Protestantism  of  ewiteerlsnd  and 
France  is,  for  the  most  ^rt,  Soeinianism;  whilst  among  the  Pro- 
testants of  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  utmost  latitudinarinnism  is 
the  order  of  tho  day. 


It  may  be  asked.  Why  hss  tlie  Protestant  Bnle  of  Faith  not 

~  1  to  the  aame  results  in  our  oountryF     I  answer— for  the  Teir 

iple  reason,  that  it  has  not  been  so  fully  acted  upon.    The  ohurui 


..  _e  largest  body  of  Protestants  in  this  country  has  only  partiaUy 
carried  out  the  principle  of  private  judgment.  In  its  twentietn 
article  it  gives  the  church  author!^  in  controversies  of  Faith ;  and 
in  its  thirty-third  article,  it  claims  the  right  of  excommunicating 
those  who  do  not  obey  its  voice ;  it  oonaemns  those  who  reject 
tradition  altogether  (Article  thirty-four) ;  it  has  a  Cathelio  form  of 
church  goremment ;  and  has  a  Lituigy  compiled  almost  exclusively 
from  Catholio  sources.  The  little  lesven  orCatholioiam,  which  the 
Ohnrdi  of  England  retains,  has  not  only  preserved  its  own  body 
from  utter  corruption,  bnt  has  also  aeted  indirectly  on  the  sects 
which  have  separated  from  it,  so  as  to  have  prevented  Ihem  famt 
follovring  the  example  of  their  continental  oo-raligionists.  Uaay 
churchmen,  no  doubt,  would  like  to  see  their  Uturgy  revised  in  its 
more  "  Popish"  parte  ;  while  a  still  greater  number  would  hail  with 
delight  the  abolition  of  the  creeds,  and  espedslly  the  Atbanasoan  t 
but  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  Engliah  Protestants 
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vheDthrirwisIieHBncotnplisdwitb;  for  alon^  with  tbe  oreeda  will 
go  the  docthnei  wliiali  tnev  teach.  This  Bgit&tioa  for  liturgical 
reriaioii ;  the  nneral  indifferenee  to  donna  whicli  now  preraiU ; 
the  bretdiing  down  of  the  old  barriers  between  Churchman  and 
DiMentw,  between  seot  and  sect,  seem  to  indicate  that  Bnglish 
Proteetantism  is  at  present  imdergotng  some  important  change.  It 
is  an  ominous  foot  tlist  Protestantism  in  Oerman^  presented 
eiactlj  the  same  appearance  before  it  finally  relapsed  into  Ration- 
■iiim.  Already  there  are  not  wonting  indications  of  the  direction 
in  which  British  Kvteetantism  is  tending.  I  would  point  to  the 
iiurease  of  the  broad  Church  party,  to  the  "  Westminster  Be»iew ;" 
I  wonld  point  to  the  spread  of  latitudinarianiam  at  Oxford — alwavB 
foremost  in  every  religious  revolution ;  I  wonld  point  to  the 
rationalistic  tendencies  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (Dr.  Hampden) ; 
to  the  sabeUiBnism  of  Dr.  Hinds  (late  of  Norwioh) ;  to  the  his- 
torionism  of  Dean  Close;  to  the  theology  of  Dr.  Jowett,  who 
"  corrects  the  errors  of  St.  Paal ;"  to  Dr.  Donaldson,  of  Cambridge, 
who  believes  the  greater  part  of  tjie  Old  Testament  to  be  alle- 
gorical ;  to  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  the  Savilian  Professor  at 
Oxford,  who,  in  his  recently-published  "Order  of  Natnre,"  laughs 
at  the  miracles  of  the  Bible ;— I  would  point  to  all  these  "  signs  of 
Uie  times,"  and  ask,  Is  there  not  every  probability  that  ^otes- 
tantiam  will  resolve  itself  into  Bationaiism  here,  as  it  has  already 
done  in  other  countries  F 

By  teaching  that  all  ecclesiastical  authority  is  to  be  rejected,  and 
tlkat  each  one  has  a  right  to  take  the  Bible  and  construct  hia  own 
religions  system  npon  it,  all  Protestantism  is  in  principle  essenti- 
ally rationalistio.  When  one  Protestant  says  that  oar  Lord  did 
not  really  change  the  water  into  wine  at  the  marriage  feast,  and 
that  he  did  not  resUj  feed  the  five  thousand  with  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes ;  and  another  says  that  be  did  nqt  really  change  the  bread 
into  his  most  sacred  body,  and  that  he  does  not  still  really  conde- 
■eend  to  be  the  food  of  the  souls  of  millions  of  Christians  ;  they  are 
both  acting  upon  precisely  the  same  principle,  they  are  setting  their 
reason  above  God's  revelation,  they  are  judging  omnipotence  by 
their  limited  understandings. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Catholics  have  become  infidels.  Yes ; 
bat  not  by  following  out  their  Rule  of  Faith.  Protestants,  on  the 
contrary,  t>ecome  rationalists  by  piishing  the  rule  of  private  judg- 
ment tj>  its  ultimate  development.  Experience  is  rapidly  showing, 
that  to  be  consistent  a  man  must  either  be  Catholic  or  an  infidu, 
and  HoA  Bonssean  was,  after  all,  right  when  he  said  to  a  Protestant 
who  was  arguing  with  him.  "  Show  me  that  there  is  any  such  thing 
H  revelation  at  all,  and  I  will  immediately  becomea  Catholic." 

IV.  I  find  I  have  left  myself  very  little  room  to  answer  the 
article  of  "  Theophylact."  Indeed,  it  scarcely  requires  an  answer, 
br  where  it  doeanot  consist  of  mere  cavilling  and  captious  trifting, 
it  is  an  attack  on  the  Catholic  Bule  of  Faith,  which  is  totally  ont  of 
plaa«  in  this  debate.    The  question  is,  "  Is  the  Bible  atone  a  suffl- 
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dent  Bole  of  Futh  P  "    It  u  ihe  dutr  of  tiio  >ffinii«tiT»  Btd«  to 

rre  tlut  it  is,  uid  of  the  negative  to  prove  that  it  ia  not ;  lienee  I 
not  see  tkat  "  TheophyUct "  baa  tay  mora  risht  to  uk  for  tJie 
proof  of  the  infallibility  of  tlte  Catholic  Church  Uiut  he  hu  b>  atk 
for  the  proof  of  transabBtaatiation,  for  inBtanoe-  If  "  Theopky- 
lact "  niahea  to  read  a  Bolation  of  hia  ditBtniltiM,  I  refer  him  to 
Cardinal  Wiaetnan'i  "  Siiteeo  Lectnrea  on  the  Priaeipal  Doctakiea 
of  the  Catholic  Churoh."* 

I  muBt  Mv  tji&t  m^  opponent  reall;  MCpeota  too  mneh  when  ha 
lliinlcB  that  the  Catholic  Bule  of  Faith  oiuht  to  pieaerre  noitj  among 
those  who  do  not  follow  it ;  hii  own  rok  doee  not  preserre  oni^ 
even  among  its  own  adher«its.  I  cannot  nndentana  t^  ohar^^  of 
incousietency  vrith  which  he  taunte  " Gregory"  and  "iKnatma." 
In  the  paasagea  which  he  qnoteg,  ther  uebotji  apeaking  ofaifiWent 
tiling,  one  of  the  all-tuffurieney  of  ue  Bible,  and  the  other  <it  its 
KuptratioH.  "  Qregory  "  aays  that  if  all  we  are  to  believe  ia  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  we  onght  to  find  the  Protestant  Enle  of  Faith 
enunciated  therein.  "  Ignatiuf  "  merely  saya  that  if  any  book  were 
to  claim  iniipiration.  we  ahoold  not  beliere  it  on  its  own  tegtiniony. 
The  Eoraji  aHerts  it«  own  inspiration.  Do  we  therefore  believe  it  P 
Where  is  the  inconsiBtency  between  the  two  propoBitiona  P 

With  reeard  to  what  be  uja  about  Pope  Sixtua  T..  I  aniwer, 
that  tiiat  ;^atifi'did  not  compare  hia  edition  of  the  Bible  with  Ute 
ancient  manuscripts  for  the  purpose  of  proTing  its  inepiration,  but 
merely  in  order  to  secure  tlie  accuracy  of  the  text.  I  cannot  see 
how  "  Theopfaylaot "  can  prove  the  inapiration  of  each  book  by  thia 


Ab  to  "  Gregory's  "  assertion  that  the  Bible  was  never  ti  ._. 
in  the  early  ages  for  the  pnrpoee  of  diffusing  Christianity,  the  e<m> 
toxt  seems  to  me  to  intUcate  that  he  meana  that  (be  apoetlea  aod 
their  immediate  suocesson,  when  they  wished  to  add  any  new  pro- 
vinoe  to  the  churoh,  did  not  first  translate  the  Bible  into  tiw 
language  of  that  coantry,  aa  Protestants  now  do ;  the  Bible  waa 
not  translated  "  to  facilitate  the  spread  of  Chnatianity."  I  ahoold 
hardly  think  that  "  Gregory  "  meant  to  say  that  there  wer«  no 
translations  at  all,  when  every  one  knows  that  the  contrary  ta  tlw 
fact.    The  passage  is,  I  admit,  ambigaoua. 

" Tbeopbylect s "  queation  about  "when  the  Chnrdt  of  Soma 
reoeived  this  revelation,"  is  out  of  place  here.  I  wilt  mera^  mj, 
that  he  would  not  have  asked  tbe  question  if  he  nghtly  ondnatood 
the  Catholio  Bole  of  Futh.  Our  Lord  promiasd  that  aft«i  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  descended  at  Pentecost,  he  would  remain  with  the 
Church  for  ever.  The  Holy  Ghoat  still  teacfaea  the  world,  through 
the  Churoli ;  hence.every  decision  of  the  Church  is  the  deeisitMi  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  every  doKtoatic  decree  of  the  Cathidic  Chorch 
is  prefaeed,  as  at  the  Apoatolic  Council  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  word^ 
"It  hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  as,"  Aota  xv. 

*  Lndon :  Dolmin.    9a.  M. 
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WtwtW  tUa  H  tjte  light  belief  U  anothei  qneitioi)  altogether.  At 
•n  vrente,  what  I  lure  wd  will  be  saffiount  to  ihow  "  TheophjUct" 
iow  the  Clnmli  of  Bome  came  to  Icaow  wlut  book*  m&ke  ap  th« 
Bible.  Wbj  hat  he  sot  answered  the  queatiMi  put  by  "  iBBaUu," 
How  do  ProtestHita  know  what  bot^  m^e  ap  tlM  Bible  t  A 
■Mitftetoiy  answer  to  thi«  qoeation  would  atttle  the  entire  e<«itxo- 
Jtnj.  J.  H. 


IS  THE   POETRY  OF  TENIfTSON  AS  HEALTHY  IN 
ITS  TENDENCIES  AS  THAT  OF  LONGFELLOW  P 

AVFIBIUTITB   iVTlCLM—l. 

WaiT  ii  poetry  in  its  essential  nature  and  variona  forms  h 
What  is  tbe  troe  province  and  proper  mission  of  the  poet  amonnt 
menf  Bvwhat  standard,  and  in  what  manner,  are  we  to  judge 
of  poetry  r  How  does  it  affect  the  different  classes  of  society  in 
■ny  ^ven  age  and  conntry  P  What  dynamie  force  and  influence 
does  it  esert  upon  indiTidaal  life  and  character  P  In  what  way  is 
it  modified  by  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  the  erer-changing 
upect  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  sorrows  and  aspirations,  of 
himuuiily  t  And  how  does  it,  in  tnm,  re-aot  apon  these  pbe- 
nnnenar 

Such  we  conceive  to  be  some  of  the  most  important  (jneBtiooa 
rwaed  by  the  present  discuBsion,  and  demanding  onr  consideration 
before  we  pronounce  sentence  in  faTour  of  either  poet.  We  can 
well  imagine  that  some  ardent  admirers  of  both  the  authors  named 
will  be  ready  to  recoil  ^m  questions  and  considerations  at  first 
■isht  BO  dry  and  nuinviting,  so  apparently  nrosaic  and  alien  to 
waat  they  iteem  to  be  the  spirit  of  poetry.  Not  a  few,  perhMu. 
will  be  half  inclined  to  look  npon  as  as  mechanical,  ooldH^looded 
critics,  devoid  of  euthosiasm  and  inspiration,  and  nfterly  incapable 
of  judging  of  the  merits  of — 

"  A  pMt  biddti) 
lotba  light  of  tlioi^ht. 
Singing  hrmna  mibiddeD, 
Till  Ihe  world  ii  wmnglit 
To  Bjimpitbj,  witb  hogm  oui)  ftars  it  beedad  not.* 

Many,  doufaiiMs,  woald  prefer  to  be  at  onoe  revelling  aflNnK  tbe 
hsMties  of  ihair  favonrit*  poet,  and  pooriog  out  the  most  iaag^ 
■atm  eloqiwiioe  and  liu  most  glowiac  riutoric  at  thttr  ooauwuid 
is  his  laadalKNB.  Such  a  oonraa,  we  adattt,  it  very  natnral  in  ear^ 
life,  bnt  we  bar  tkai  it  b  not  TMy  wise,  aod  that  it  afford*  but  an 
i^diAnst  aagnry  >a  to  die  pnmanenM  of  any  reaUj  deap  ivwr 
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feeling  of  lovo  for  poetry.  Muty  peraons  vp9tk,  think,  and  vrite 
of  poetry  with  b  degree  of  extravspuice  ana  ferronr  rery  cloaely 
reaemblisg  the  impassiooed  ontpooruigs  of  those  florid  lore-lettera, 
which  not  nniivq'aentlj  amnse  the  world  in  the  ihape  of  a  report 
of  fiome  breaoh  of  promiae  cue  in  the  law  courts.  Beaaon  moat 
oononr  with  pasrion,  or  we  may  safely  predict  that  the  latter  will 
pass  awaj,  ere  long,  withont  leaviog  any  permanent  traoe  hehind. 
Admiration  is  not  critioiBm,  and  if  we  allow  it  to  lead  our  jndg- 
ment,  instead  of  following,  or,  at  least,  of  being  founded  Dtxm  it,  we 
■hall  assuredly  deceive  onrselres,  and  lay  up  a  atore  of  fvtote  dia> 
appointment.    Truly  baa  Tennyson  said  that 

"  BMUtf,  good,  ud  kaawledge  itrc  thtn  uiten 
That  dou  apon  each  otbra,  friendi  ta  mui, 
Liriog  tafBther  under  tb«  tuae  roof, 
Aod  Mver  eu  be  anodend  irithont  tun." 

Wo  cannot  jndgoof  beantyorof  f(ood  by  mere  instinct.  "Light, 
more  light,"  was  the  touching,  tmthful  cry  of  the  dying  Ooethe. 
And  twea  hefore,  old  Homer  penned  that  sablime  prayer  of  Ajaz, 
as  he  battled  in  the  thick  dorlLne^B : — 

"  Oh,  break  this  darkneu,  lit  lu  M« 
Thit  *■  miij  coDqiur  in  Un  figbt; 
Or,  if  thf  oiniuels  doom  to  death. 
Tot,  Fatbcr,  kUl  va  in  tbt  iigbtl" 

It  ia  in  the  worid  of  mind  as  in  the  world  of  matter— the  dew  will 
fall  m  vain  if  light  be  wanting.  A  straggling,  sickly,  colonricss 
growth  is  all  that  can  be  realized,  unless  there  be  light  around  and 
above.  We  are  continnally  orerlooking  these  oonaidemtions  in 
the  present  dav  ;  for  ever  *'  sundering '  knowledge  from,  beaotj  > 
and  from  gooa,  the  intellect  from  uie  heart.  Hence  it  is,  we 
heUeve,  that  the  eurrent  talk  about,'  and  taste  for,  poetry  is  so 
vastly  diaproportioned  to  its  actual  influence  upon  character  and 
life ;  hence,  too,  that  straining  after  something  striking  and  effec- 
tive which  has  given  to  the  world  so  much  morbid  sentimentally 
and  spasmodic  poetry.  Our  decisions  are  loo  much  in  the  nature 
of  mere  preferences ;  and  yet  a  little  thought  will  convince  us  that 
preferences,  unless  based  upon  reasoning  and  reflection,  are  notjung 
more  or  less  than  haphazard  prejudices.  We  cannot  judge  of  the 
ralne  and  tendeni^  of  literature,  in  ita  influence  upon  the  world, 
by  mere  likes  and  dislikes,  any  more  than  we  can  judge  of  the 
suitabilily  of  food  and  medicine  from  their  pleasantness  to  the 
palate.  tTnless  we  base  onr  decision  upon  snch  considentioiu  as 
those  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  is  it  not 
evident  that  a  debate  like  the  present  will,  of  neeessily,  end  wher« 
it  begins,  in  the  dogmatic  expression  of  personal  opinionP  If  w« 
start  with  foregone  conclusions,  and  merely  endeavoor  to  bolster 
them  up  hy  selection  and  quotation  from  the  woriti  of  the  two 
poets,  shall  we  not  resemble  childrra,  one  choosing  an  orange  for 
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i(a  gotdra  hoe,  and  the  other  preferring  an  apple  for  iti  red-oheeked 
beMit7 — euh  loud  in  pnuamg  his  own  olioioe,  wUle,  perhapi, 
■ecnrtlf  longinff  to  olunge  with  his  companion  P 

Let  na  oanuda',  then,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  poetry.  The 
deswa  of  all  written  oompoaitioni  may  tie  classed  nitdcr  one  of  two 
IwMU  ;  thOT  are  intended  either  to  initniot  or  to  pleaae.  The  hia- 
toriao,  the  bit^jTapher,  the  ewajiet,  the  man  of  acience,  &e.,  aU 
um  at  oonTCring  mformation  and  inatroction;  their  chief  object  ia  . 
to  teach,  and  not  to  gratify.  Bnt  the  poet,  though  he  may  conrey 
information,  and  may  tame  or  peranade,  always  aima  at  conveying 
intellectnal  pleasnre.  Here,  then,  we  hare  one  ever-present  cha- 
laeteriatic  of  poetry.  We  might  define  it  aa  a  ssectM  of  oompo- 
aition  which  has  for  its  object  the  creation  of  inteDectoal  p}eature, 
W  addreeaing  n^marily  the  imagination  and  feelings  rauier  than 
the  intellect.  If  we  are  pleasea  with  poetry,  we  term  it  ^od 
poetry ;  if  we  fail  to  derive  pleoanre  from  it,  we  condemn  it  tu 
fottrg,  however  pure  in  morality,  and  however  inatmetire  or  pro- 
wana  in  thonght.  To  some  extent,  therefore,  we  agree  with  Cble- 
lid^e,  who  says  that  "the  antitiieaia  to  poetrv  ia  acienee."  Still, 
there  are  other  compoaitiona  be«ideB  poems  wnich  aim  chiefly  and 
mTsriably  at  giving  pleasure.  The  humourist,  the  novelist,  and  the 
romance  writer,  may,  or  Dtay  not,  aim  at  onr  improvement,  but 
they  sMMf  um  at  pfenaing  us;  if  they  fsil  in  this  latter  respect, 
thiry  fiul  irtiolly.  Where,  then,  is  their  distinction  &om  tJie  poetP 
"SnAm&f  it  must  be  in  the  manner  in  which  they  endeavour  to 
pleaae,  that  is,  in  the  form  or  atyle  of  their  oompoaition.  They 
write  what  we  enrrently  term  prose,  while  the  poet  writes  what  we 
term  verae  or  metre.  "  Any  composition,  says  Archbishop 
Whately.  "  in  verse  [and  none  that  is  not)  is  always  called,  whether 
good  or  bad,  a  poem,  hy  all  who  have  no  favourite  hypothesis  to 
maintain."  Welcaow  that  this  decision  will  appear  harsh  to  many, 
bat  we  are  assured  that  it  is  sound  and  neoessary.  In  whatever 
way  we  approach  the  Hubject,  we  must,  if  candid,  come  to  this  con- 
chuion.  Poetry  is  an  art  of  compoaition,  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  prose  that  singing  bears  to  speaking.  In  speaking  and  in  prose, 
the  ideas  to  be  oonveyed  are  the  paramount  conaideration ;  in 
■inging  and  in  poetry,  the  first  object  is  to  please,  by  the  mode  in 
which  the  ideas,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  conveyed.  The 
aaali^y  is  dose  in  every  respect.  On  the  one  side,  we  have  written 
and  spoken  metre ;  on  the  other,  unmetrioal  speech  and  writing. 
We  mav  aay  of  ornate  and  imaginative  prose,  that  it  ia  poetical; 
and,  in  like  manttbr,  we  may  say  of  persona  with  very  aweet  voices, 
and  good  intonation  and  modulation,  that  th^  speak  musically. 
Just  aa  passion  and  imagination  in  a  prose  writer  lead  him  iuto  the 
ose  of  languue  dosely  approaching  poetry,  so  in  a  spoakerlhey 
lead  to  soinething;  olosely  resembling  the  recitative  of  the  miisioian. 
In  buth,  this  anal^qr  ia  one  of  necessity,  ariaing  from  the  origin  of 
poetry  and  nnuia.  Adam  Smith  says  of  music  and  dancing,  that 
dwy  an  "  the  fliat  and  earliest  pleaaures  of  man's  own  invention. 


SM  M  TBS  townr  oa  ninmov  is  hsauht 

IIo  naiiion  hat  ret  baen  dkoovned  h  nacrrilisad,  m  to  be  aUo- 

C'  er  withaut  them."    And  be  prooeeda  to  poUt  oat  how  poetrr 
me  the  oeoeastfy  eonaeqaence  <^  miuie.     The  fifst  of  aU 
inetnuneBti,  aod  ^  only  rae  alwiyi  wad  erevji 
d.  would  be  the  lutmau  voiee.    We  all  know  th«t 


Ac.;  aod  o«r  old  beUadi  and  popular  stiMt-eoBga  aboniid  is 
riwnuea  of  JFlsJS'/a,  Dtrrg  doicn  d^m,  Si-Jbl^-rol,  to.,  A«.  Zb 
liiet,  iT  we  hare  not  BvitabUi  w<Mdi  for  uoging,  we  nuiat  fima  aotoa  t 
it  ia  irkaome  in  the  Mtreme  to  iiBg  withmt  vaiag  artionUte  ajlla* 
blea,  Mther  mcaningleM  or  meaniiig.  In  ^e  euuMt  agM,  aingiag 
vould  doabtleaa  oonsiat  of  a^ llablea  Hub  aa  we  have  adimeed  awn^ 
but  ete  long  it  would  be  pereeiTed  that  ordimarf  w»rd§  au^  be  ao 
Mnoged  ••  to  be  auitaibre  for,  aul  to  ooineida  vi^  the  tima  Md 
naaaore  of  a  tone.  Siusii  diacovMT  was  Uie  uiTention  of  poebrr  t 
•od  it  woold  be  an  intamtit^  alaaf  to  aotioe  how  (in  the  poatey 
of  onr  own  ecmntrj,  for  inBt«&oe)  the  dtfeetire  art  of  dia  poa* 
eanMd  the  introdnetiMi  t^thoao  oniaeaunx  ^lUblea  which  ahoiind 
aomnch  in  om  aftriy  balUda,  and  to  notiee  how  g--'--"-  •^— 
lure  bUai  o«t  of  naa  m  the  poet'i  art  haa  improrec- 
therefore,  that  we  hare  follr  eetabliabed  the  eaaantial  e 
poetiy,  and  jootified  onr  adoption  of  the  definition  of  ArehbiAc^ 
Whatelj,  that  "  poetry  is  elegant  and  d«eamtad  loHgttage  i»  wutrt, 
expreasiDg  aiieh  and  Buoh  thoughts."  The  poet,  then,  it  fSMntialljr 
an  artist,  who  deals  with  Isioguace  aa  the  mnsioiaa  deals  with  aoand. 
ColwidfpB  said  well,  whea  he  dedared  that  pootiy  was  "  the  beet 
words  in  lAeic  bast  order;"  for  the  best  words  aabnraUj  ars 
eapable  of  the  finest  shadM  of  expression,  and  their  best  opd«r 
IS  whea  thBj  are  ao  arranged  aa  to  reach  the  bi)(hest  pmnt  of 
meiodr  and  mosic.  He  sti^inglj^  illnstmted  tiivt  m  his  poena  of 
"£idda  ILhaa,"  where  the  anne  ot  the  rerae  ii  so  esqoisitdj' 
beantifol,  as  to  efaarm  the  reader,  and  call  fortb  hii  admiration,  in 
spite  of  the  want  of  snythmg  like  a  defini^  mesning  and  pnrpoaa 
in  the  uieaa  eooTeyed. 

We  hara  said  that  the  poet  ii  bb  artiat.  Poetrj  ia  oas  of  the 
Fine  Arte,  all  of  which  eowmr  in  harinzfbr  their  pmnsay  object 
the  piodnctioB  of  tnt«ltachul  pleasiure.  The^  deal  with  the  Saa»- 
Hki  and  the  Subline,  and  appeal  to  the  imanaatinna  Uia  eauX 


•nd  pasnoaa  of  Mankind.  Tber  all  addraii  tJkniaeine  to  the 
Miritnal  natufli  aad  haiM*,  whue  «aoh  haa  a  apaaial  denattnMat^ 
ther  "^  >U  linked  together,  and  thair  diffivMeaa  arias  ^«Sj  fron 
tiha  different  avsnaea  (ao  to  apeak)  hr  which  thaf  tmk  awwaoh  to 
the  aouL  While  poetry,  desling  wiu  bogaa^  (a  piMoet  «f  tha 
aaal,  ibr  the  bratea  hare  ao  lao^aoe),  ii  tbt  mom  apiitaal  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  eomea  in  i^^Mnl1^w^^f  aeotaat  with  ow  apiiitaal 
being,  painting,  aealptai*,  and  nnsic  (to  nae  the  (nuaat  hnKaaga  of 
Bowaa's  aUegerr)  eater  the  town  of  Uan-wml  ttiiiw^^  Sre^gato 
aadBar-gato.  But  we  aad  that  a^of  these  arti  sa^  «NieariB 
oaarajriag  eartaio  idaaa  to  ih»  ztaad  t  th^  sm  aU  iaititer^  and  hf 


IN  tn  T»iavc»i  i»  tKkV  ot  lossfillowP  ttf 

laapoage,  oolonr,  fbnn,  or  lonnd,  tbey  plue  imagM  before  m. 
Haa  aatmiij  reanlta  from  tiunt  Bppeuing  to  onr  innnateriil 
Mtttre.     lite  Mol  of  man  otnnot  reat  in  emT»&,  idMt-Ieee  pltuofM 

I itn .'l:ij :_iji! ;„  _* .'_i 


hfUK.    The  ohiU,  at  iBtriUgeace  KTOWI,  weuiea  (MTannerT  rtiTmee, 

1  mame  uh_ 

lepainterri  ,  

nlm  ft  nj  ot  Ugbt,  hie  tkill  would  fail  to  jAeaM 


a  ft  pvatrj  whiui  abafl  ooDver  ideaa,  and  poaeeaB  a  more 
muMQ  Boete  uaa  l^  mere  jinKla  ot  atroog  aoeentaatioii  and 
diyme.    Could  the  painter  rival  t&e  priamatia  aimb  into  wbi<b  tlie 


ua  ooleea  he  did  more ;  the  mere  arraj  of  otdonr*  frould  tpeedflf 
be  reftarded  aa  ^aaiag  and  weariaome.  Were  a  aonlptor  to  ontne 
Phidias  in  hia  poweft,  be  oonld  never  riie  to  &Bie,  if  he  Kdlptored 
here  an  torn  and  Umm  a  breaat,  withoot  erer  combini&K  the  orea- 
tiosB  of  hit  cUtel  in  oot  boat  or  flfine.  So,  too,  no  lorer  erer 
would  tUnh  of  tenaadng  hia  niatreaa  with  fife  and  dmtn,  and  no 
tootUna  of  a  lortruong  on  the  Ante  oould  inapire  men,  in  the  hour 
of  bfttue,  like  the  floniiali  of  the  trampet,  or  the  heart- stirring, 
atamtred  beat  ot  die  waivmareh.  Tlie  Fine  Artt  mutt  be  inatinot 
with  ideaa.  Tha  artiit  of  neceoait^  beeomea  the  teacher.  Happily, 
Ban,  though  ftUen,  ^«t  hat  the  impreat  of  Divinitr  in  hia  soul. 
It  takee  a  tmninit  m  degradation  before  he  Gnda  real  abtdine 
ple«anre  in  that  whieh  it  low,  lentoal,  and  degrading.  Int^ecftuu 
^eaanre  cwmot  be  reflaed  and  permanent  without  brin^  moral. 
Toqniehen  Um  imagiaatkm,  and  to  atimiilate  tiie  lenmbilitieB  of 
the  heart,  it  to  raiae  men  to  a  higher  moral  eondition  for  the  time 
bting,  to  lift  tiiem.  in  tome  degree,  abore  the  power  of  the  aentea, 
the  narrowneat  of  aelf,  and  the  predonuDeDoe  of  tnrrounding  cir- 
onmataBoaa.  Poetry  may,  like  tne  other  Fine  Arte,  be  perrerted 
to  the  aerTiee  of  vice ;  but  ao  ttrongly  ii  thii  felt  to  be  nnnttnral, 
that  we  find  no  work  haa  erer  enjoyed  endoring  popularity  whieh 
haa  not  been  eaientially  moral  in  ite  tendency. 

We  hare  aeen  what  the  poet  it  at  a  poet.  He  it  a  metric^ 
artiit.  He  teelu  to  work  sp  language  to  ita  higheat  powers  of 
eipreeeion  and  elegance,  in  the  ihape  of  that  [wcnfiar  measure  and 
melody  which  we  term  verse  or  metre ;  this  is  hit  diitinclion  in 
peot  of  langnage.  Again,  hit  dittinotion  in  respect  of  thought 
1  ideas  it  wtt  he  appeals  directly  to  our  sense  of  the  Beautiful 


reepeot  o: 
ana  ideei 


and  the  Sablime,  to  our  emotiont  and  oatBioni,  to  the  imaginaticm 
aftd  the  heart,— ^  a  word,  to  that  tioe  of  our  oomplex  apiritnal 
being  whi<ii  tite  Deity  hat  endowed  with  tlie  eapabili^  of  reeeiving 
impataaiona  ot  pleaanre,  and  that  inpplying  ua  with  active  motarei, 
aa  dialinet  &on  the  pure  ooniictioas  of  the  intolleot,  whieh  are 
paaaiTe  utd  complete  in  tiiemtelvet.  We  next  inquire.  What  it 
the  legitimate  prorinoe  of  poetry,  and  what  ia  ita  true  miaaion  t 
"Foetrr,"  i^a  that  fmt  eaaayist,  historian,  statesman,  and  poet, 
sroaud  whoae  tmnb  in  England's  noblest  abbey  the  r^reta  of  a 
nation  centre  aa  we  write,  "  poetry  h(dda  the  outer  worid  in  ocnmnoa 
with  the  other  arts.  The  heart  of  man  ia  the  prorinoe  of  poetrr  " 
[L  t.,  aa  a  F!ue  Art),  "  and  of  poetry  alone.  The  paintn-,  tha 
tndptor,  aad  tbe  actor  can  exhibit  no  more  of  human  patiiok  apt 
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r  than  that  Bmallportioa  which  orerflowa  into  the  geatora 

and  the  iace.  .  .  .  Ttie  deeper  and  mora  oomplex  parte  <d 
bnmaii  natore  can  be  exhibited  07  metuiB  of  worda  alone.  Thus 
llie  objeeta  "  (or  subject-matters)  "  of  poetrv  an  the  whole  external 
and  die  whole  internal  nniTcrse,  the  &ce  ot  nature,  the  riciasitadea 
of  man  aa  he  is  in  himself,  man  as  he  appears  in  socnetj,  all  things 
which  resUy  exist,  all  things  of  which  we  oan  form  an  image  in  onr 
minds  by  combinin)^  together  parts  of  things  which  reallf  eziat. 
The  domain  of  this  imperial  art  is  oommeosurate  with  the  iina^* 
natirai."  All  that  is,  and  all  that  imagination  can  create,  faU  withm 
the  province  within  which  the  poet  may  raeroiae  hia  art.  What- 
erer  Iwigoage  can  convey  will  be  best  conreyod  by  vxirj  (as  the 
highest  tona  of  which  language  is  owable),  where  l£e  object  is  to 
gain  access  to  the  heart,  or  to  tJie  mind  thnm)rik  tiie  emotions  of  the 
Eeart— to  sjrmpathize  with,  or  inflnenoe,  rwier  than  to  teadi  in 
the  way  of  express  precept,  or  to  pnrtne  the  researchea  of  the  intel- 
lect and  reason  alone.  Sniih  is  t£a  boondlase  provinoe  open  to  tlie 
poet;  and  his  mission  is  worUiily  to  fulfil  that  pronnoe,  and 
eamesUy  to  apply  bis  artistic  powers  for  the  good  of  hia  fellow* 
men.  Nature  u  seldom  one-sided  in  her  spiritaal  ^R» ;  and  witli 
the  genius  for  artistic  skill,  she  givea  a  oorrespondiug  richness  of 
imagination,  and  a  depth  of  thought  and  breadth  of  idea,  which,  if 
duly  enltivated  by  study,  and  ta^ht  to  sabmit  to  the  teachings  of 
reason  and  the  d^cisioDs  of  judnient,  will  place  their  posseaaor 
among  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  men  of  mind.  The  nuu  who, 
having  the  ideas  given,  could  write  "  Paradise  Lost "  as  Milt<m  hae 
written  it,  is  a  man  who,  most  probably,  could  think  ite  ideas  for 
himself.  Poetry,  as  we  have  shown,  and  as  experience  will  prove 
to  any  one,  is  the  natural  form  to  which  laognage  tends  und^  tha 
infineooe  of  strong  passions  and  emotitms.    ^noe,  he  who  ean 

rlc  Uiat  langnage  m  all  its  fulness  ij  rare  to  be  one  skilled  in 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart — one 


He  who  possesses  that  genins  which  wonld  make  him  a  great  poet, 
will  doubtless  possess  powers  which  would  make  hini  great  aa  a 
patriot,  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  or  a  divine,  as  UliHon  was  great  is 
all  Uieae  respecte.  The  two  &cDltiet  (artistic  and  inteUeotnal) 
generally  go  hand  in  hand,  but  are  in  theniselves  wholly  distinct. 
At  apoit,  the  poet's  object  is  to  give  us  intellectual  pleasore,  and 
to  do  BO  in  metiinsl  or  musical  langnage ;  at  a  man  hignly  endowed, 
hia  object  ought  to  be  to  make  this  poetdc  power  tend  to  the  doing 

Cd  and  inoreasing  of  wisdom.  The  amount  of  a  poet's  influeoee 
good  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  he  exercises  his  powers, 
the  tbooghte  he  invesbi  with  the  graoeB  of  poetry.  The  teeret  and 
MNTca  oihia  infioeDce  ties  in  the  fact  that  be  comes  to  na  in  the 
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recti  friend  and  a  mioiater  to  our  pIoMnrea.  His  U,  perli^iB, 
most  potent  isfloenca  which  man  cui  have  oret  hii  fellow-inaii, 
for  he  tonehea  Ute  hidden  ipringB  of  out  nataie,  and  hii  rwpoiui- 
bili^,  conaeqnently,  i>  proporti^istoly  srett.  It  beoomei  his  duty 
(because  it  is  hi*  ^ower)  to  be  the  baxdj  priest,  and  prophet  of  tlie 
^e  in  whidi  he  lirea ;  to  teach  men  to  father  wisdom  and  inapiia- 
tkm  fhim  die  past,  and  to  emulate  the  Toiiv  virtuea,  the  duvauotia 
deeds,  and  the  mightv  BtrnggleB  of  "the  orave  days  of  old;"  to 
pre  ns  a  living  inaignt  into  the  present,  denoanawg  its  wronga, 
tkewing  ns  both  its  wants  and  weakneases,  and  its  elements  of 
^  or,  heroism,  and  joyouaueas,  and  urging  us  to  the  work  and 
'      '  And,  haring 


wonhip  dne  from  us. 


it  is  his  to  propbes;  onto  as  of  that  bright  coming  future,  that 
golden  year, 

"  That  onto  hm  wbo  woAi,  and  fub  be  •corke, 
Is  trar  at  the  dowf— 

of  that  happy  era,  when 

"  Tin  tanpli  afaln  ilull  be  built, 
And  filled  M  it  «u  af  jon. 
And  tb*  bartlien  be  Hit  from  th*  heart  of  tba  vorld, 
Aod  tb*  oatieDa  all  adon;" 

or  to  lead  onr  thoughts  upward  to  that  higher  glory  in  another 
woild,  wben  the  reileemed  sonl  of  man,  "  made  pure  of  sin,"  shall 
Tsdiie  tbe  beatitudes  of  heaven, — to  sing  to  us  ot 

"  Tb*  eriibatte  of  etemitf, 

One  eatbelh  deep  and  wide ; 
A  light  uoa  the  thinuig  sea. 


;ht  taea  the  tl 
MBrideftoMD 


witll  hi*  Bride." 


It  will  appear  ftom  the  foregoing  remarks  and  (u^menta,  that 
Ibe  works  of^a  met  are  amenable  to  two  different  specie*  of  criticism. 
We  hare  to  jnoKe  him  etsthetically  as  sn  artist,  and  a^ain  morally 
tad  inteUectoatly  as  a  man  and  a  thinker — to  determme  how  far 
k*  miniatets  to  onr  pleasure,  and  eDcbaots  as  with  his  song,  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  in  what  maDoec  and  for  what  purposes  he  usee  this 
power  of  endiantment,  on  the  other.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  latter 
of  these  inqairiea  inToIves  within  itself  the  solution  of  those  qoea- 
tiMis  (as  to  the  moving  or  dynamic  force  and  inSuence  of  the  poet 


i^ion  the  indifidualB  and  classes  of  society,  and  hia  relations  to  the 
driUutdon  and  cbange  of  the  age  in  which  he  Uvea)  which  we 
pmpoaed  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  and  we  think  that  these 
siatten  will  be  moat  satisfoctoiilv  considered  in  connection  with  an 
ualytical  survey  of  the  works  ot  Tennyson.  The  former  question, 
•t  to  the  natnre  of  (esthetical  criticism  (both  in  respect  to  the  form 
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of  ft  pocon,  ita  melxe  and  ljui|;(u>Ke,  and  to  Um  qoali^  of  its  ideii 
•ad  UBtgination),  leqnirM  w>roelitti«  preriona  oonaidention,  inaa- 
inBoh  M  we  beliera  there  ia  great  ndiappieheiidoii  in  the  minda, 
p«rh^,  of  the  majority  of  people  at  to  thia  aabieet.  We  an 
Bociutomed  to  ipealc  of  "  taate  '  aa  the  jadM  and  aimter  in  mattm 
pertainiiif  to  inteUeetnal  pleaaore  and  the  Viat  Art*.  What  ia 
State  F  Axe  we  not  ia  danger  of  miataking  mere  indinationa  aad 
indefinite  pradileotiona  for  we  decuioQa  of  toateP  Popalor  opinion 
almost  inrariablj^  r^arda  "taste"  a«  a  separate  fsenltj  Ot  oar 
Batare,  an  origmal  uupiration,  and  kearen-boni  gift.  There  is 
Mrtainly  a  great  exeoae  for  this  idea.  If  we  take  the  caae  of  a 
aarage,  we  find  that  in  the  moat  degraded  condition  of  hnman 
nature  there  ia  a  aomething  which  leads  him  to  feel  admiration, 
and  eipreae  pleaaore,  at  certain  aighta  or  aonnda.  He  tattoos  his 
aide,  md  though  we  deem  the  practice  a  cruelty  and  a  diafigure- 
ment,  yet  we  moat  admit  that  tlie  patterns  are  not  unAreqnentlj 
graoefol  and  beaatifdi.  He  carres  his  war-club,  and  both  th« 
execution  and  design  are  aach  aa  (fitly  applied)  woold  not  disgnMie 
onr  drawing-rooma.  A  pinme  of  fea^u^a  alike  distinguishea  the 
Indian  chief  and  the  English  werrior ;  and  golden  eanioga  and 
bracelets  were  the  omBmenta  of  the  aborigines  of  America  in  the 
days  of  ColomboB,  jnat  as  they  are  those  of  the  ladiea  of  (j,aeen 
Viotoria's  court  at  the  present  day.  The  objects  which  win  the 
admiration  of  the  asTaoe  may  be  onootith  to  us,  or  the  roTerse : 
they  may  be  uaeless  to  him,  yet  he  deans  tb«B  beautiful,  prides 
*--~'""  —  them,  sad  delights  in  the  ideas  and  aeosationa  to  which 


&ej  give  birth,  without  knowing  why  or  iriierefore.  We  aee  the 
same  phenomena  in  children,  in  uie  eatliest  and  most  helpless  oon- 
dition  of  hmnan  nature.    The  loTe  of  ornament,  and  pleasure  in 


brilliant  colours  and  cradle-songs,  are  manifested  long  l>eFore  ri 
attvns  its  away.    All  these  facte  aeem  atoonriy  to  point  t 


that  refiection  it 

and  folae.  If  the  sense  of  hearing  were  such  that  a  man  oonld  not 
distinguish  a  Tariation  of  a  quarter-tone,  he  oonld  not  judge  of 
music ;  if  the  eye  were  deficient  in  jndgmg  of  proportion,  uiere 
oonld  be  no  taste  in  punting  ;  if  the  imagination  be  doll,  the  oon- 
eeptaons  of  the  poet  wUl  prodtioe  bat  little  pleasure.  Art  is  imita- 
tire ;  and  to  judge  of  imitation,  we  must  be  apt  in  oon^taring— 
that  is,  the  judgment  must  be  clear  and  acute.  A^nin :  a  down 
will  admire  a  glorious  sunset  with  very  difibrent  reelings  ttoax  > 
man  of  refined  and  caltirated  mind;  and  a  sensuatigt  will  mis 
npon  a  lovely  diUd  or  a  beautiful  woman  widk  feeUngs  uttei^  iQieo 
mm  those  tn  a  pore  heart  and  loving  sooL  We  wmchide,  there* 
Ibre,  tlut  taste  is  no  separate  &cul^,  but  oon«sts  in  the  joint 
action  of  the  pereeption,  the  imagination,  and  the  judgment,  aotinf 
in  aooordance  witii  the  laws  of  onr  nature,  upon  ate  sensihilities^x 
oar  emotional  being.  TSmt  taste  depends  upon  the  coltivation  of 
tUl  our  powers  nn^  the  presiding  influence  of  Beaion ;  and  ttues 
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who  &&  back  upon  m  nugmay  nctlwtinl  &iia%,  m  tlie  aovrae 
•r  deeuioM  tor  wlueh  tksf  oui  gire  no  reMoa,  md  ^j  be  right 
hjmtadmit. 

We  finr  that  aooM  of  oar  reaiten  maj  tUak  Hut  we  hare  wmi- 
derod  fiom  oar  praf«M«d  Aemt,  and  tnated  tkam  to  a  twt  diy 
£«M«non.  W«  Mt  atnHiglr,  kowerer,  tiiat  a  vary  miadtMroiu 
■(yle,  both  of  poctiT-niaking  and  pootieal  criliaiaBi,  u  too  nradL  in 
Togne ;  tiut  imle  poeta  tmna  anHmnt  na,  really  Uah  poeby  is 
ver^  Boaroe  ;  tkat  fashiaa  too  mnnk  t^&M  the  plaoe  oTtnie  appre- 
oatioD,  until  mmben  really  adaue  and  pniae  ttiay  kuo<r  not  nst 
«F  why.  W«  aak  any  osa  tbon^tfiiUy  to  ooMidarthe  Taatsmoont 
of  writing,  leetoriag,  taikiag,  and  raading,  of  and  abont  poeliy, 
wkioh  now  ezista,  aaid  to  amy  whether  oae  of  two  thinn  ii  not  very 
■videntf— *ither  that  poetry  is  very  ill  vodaretood,  or  taat  it  ia  rery 
Meleaa.  tmd  eren  injnriona,  aa  the  same  of  an  imnoMo  waato  of 
Tahable  time.  It  ia  Martling  to  oonpara  the  thaoiies  of  aooely 
with  He  praetieet.  We  hear  of  Ch&aoer,  the  "  Fsttkar  of  En^lni 
Poetiy,"  its  "Moroine  Star,"  the  "pure  well  of  Wngliih  on- 
defiled  ;"  of  Ilia  cheerfiuiieas,  hia  pathos,  his  humour,  bis  satire,  his 
keen  appreciation  of  bnman  nature ;  the  exquisite  freshness  and 
beaa^  of  his  paiutiogs  £rom  nature  ;  the  terricea  he  reoderad  in 
fixjng  onr  languagf,  and  parioK  the  war  for  the  patriots  in  state 
■ut  reformen  in  religion  who  lollowed  niin ;  yet  a  few  arohaiama 
of  i^izaao  and  of  ■pelling  anfioe  to  ahnt  hiiH  oat  of  the  librarica  of 
aine>t«nthaof  thenoHinal  deroteea  of  peeby.  Nor  does  the  gentle 
BpWMcr  fare  mat^  better.  In  apite  ot  the  teatimony  of  oar  Kreat- 
eat  tnoceediDg  poeta,  and  in  spite  of  the  eommon  praise  awarded  to 
the  prodigality  of  his  bney,  the  parity  of  his  imagery,  the  erer- 
nesent  tiDder-cnrrent  of  piety  and  wisdom  manifest  in  hia  works, 
uifl  flnah  of  colonrina  and  of  beauty  and  the  exquisite  melody  of 
hia  language,  which  breathes  the  vef^  aoul  of  music,  it  is  Lard  to 
And  a  penon  who  has  read,  or  cares  to  read,  omch  <^  hia  works. 
Farnore  snipriaiDg,  howerei,  is  the  treatment  aeeorded  to  tlte 
mighty  Hilton.  ConnaoD  oonaent  has  plaoed  him  (next  to  Shakaa- 
pave)  at  tite  head  of  £ngKsh  poeta,  and  yet  eren  a  eaaoal  aeqnainC- 
noe  with  modom  so«e^  rereak  IAm  iiui  that  Milton's  name  and 
fiBW  are  «[^ld  by  the  lip-worehip  of  thouaanda  who  nerer  reikd 
trcn  onoe  through  hie  great  epic !  Within  the  last  few  veaM  «e 
havtt  bad  a  nngalar  proof  of  tho  real  character  of  papour  taste. 
Introduotions  and  notes  by^  that  hTper-florid  writer,  Mr.  Geotge 
OilfiHan,  have  made  ea  edition  of  the  BritiBh  poeta  profitabfe  to  a 
fiootoh  pnblaher ;  white  the  acholarly  and  nnobtniano  ediliOR  of 
Mr.  BeU  failed  to  remunerate  the  Engliah  pnUiaban  of  a  nnilar 
sariM.  We  oannot  Init  attribute  these  paradoode^  ftiataiia  of 
wpvlar  taate  wid  opinion  to  the  abaence  of  anyt^K  U^o  a  due 


mtwectual  tnioing  and  education  of  tltoae  fiMBliaf  ooaeamed  ii 
tkat  eompoBad  denaion  which  w«  torn  tha  vtHliat  of  taste  i  to  a 
woat  «f  reflection  on  the  naitnie,  origin,  and  ^uiyiLi  of  poetry ;  and 
toOfapwerM  idM,tbat  poMryeoncanu  iiacu  with  the  bMrt,  to 
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the  eschxion  of  tha  intellect.  If  we  aucoeed  in  oonviiioiiig  our 
readers  that  the  mere  wonhip  of  besntj  it  bemldering,  that  the 
emotjona  and  panions  are  blind,  and  all  but  oertain  to  err,  nolea 
reetramed  b]r  the  MMudenee,  and  gnided  b;  the  light  of  reaaon;  if 
ire  lead  them  to  atarip  off  all  enthnaiaain  of  dedanution,  to  pan  bf 
mere  brilliant  tribntea  of  praiie,  and  to  seek  for  the  grounds  of  it ; 
— tiien  we  are  assured  that  (though  we  laid  aside  oar  pcm  without 
one  sentence  in  ftvonr  of  onr  own  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  Tennyson  and  Longfellow)  we  should  still  have  oontribnted  to 
the  formation  ot  healUiy  and  sound  opinions  in  others,  and  to  a 
mster,  wiser,  and  more  truthfiil  appreciation  of  both  these  poeta. 
We  hope,  however  (in  a  further  article^,  to  have  the  opportnnitj  of 
api^ing  our  ideas  of  poetdo  critdoism,  m  the  wa;  of  a  orief  aoaljrsis 
of  Tennjson'a  poetry,  and  to  abow  that  he  Btanas  first  of  all  liriag 
bards,  Ixith  as  s  master  of  word-mnsio,  as  a  ooninmmate  artist  at 
"  imagination  oil  compact,"  and  as  a  wise,  good,  and  deep-thinking 
man,  who  turns  these  noble  gifts  to  the  best  and  higneat  uses. 
For  the  present,  space  compels  ns  to  desist  B.  8. 

NBOATIVX  ASnCLX.— T. 

"  AtxiODg  «caiaflDt  perions,  tboH  who  art  mo*t  dur  to  triMi  sra  [lot  of  tbs  class 
which  the  ecawmiat  c^li  prodnceni;  they  hsre  nolhiog  in  thrir  huxli!  tbtjhmt 
□Dtcaltinled  coin,  nor  miit  btfd;  ibejhtn  not  IcdantK  oolco j,  nor  Innntad  a 
loom.  A  bighsr  clu*  io  ths  ettlmitiou  and  Ion  of  thi*  oitj-bailding,  naikA-goDfi 
iiu^ofiDUikisdan  thepo«U  who,  from  th*  Intallsstiul  kingdom,  faad  tba  tboiight 
•id  iinsgiiution  with  Idtas  and  piotoTM,  which  ntise  mim  ont  sf  thi  ■hoct-camii^ 
o(  ths  dsf,  ud  tbt  mwimcHM  <tf  labooi  uul  traffic  ....  Bnt  th«n  is  * 
clsu  who  load  at  into  uiathn  ngioa,  the  world  of  monli  or  oF  will  Whst  U 
ginenkt  sboot  tbiin^eoofUioaght  ii.itsclum.  WhenTorthowDtimut  of  right 
cornea  ID,  it  tikai  precedsnci  of  ereijUiing  bIm.  For  oUier  ttuDgi,  1  maks  pootij 
of  tliein  1  bat  tha  monl  )entiineat  iisku  poctij  of  me." — Emenon. 

It  is  a  hopefiil  sisn  of  the  present  age,  that  a  subject  snch  as 
this  Snda  a  place  in  the  pa^es  dt  a  popuuir  magasine.  It  betokraa 
a  ctmriction,  which  we  where  to  be  wide-spread,  that  men  of  lofty 
powersooght  to  be  eetimated  not  by  the  magnitade  of  their  talents, 
but  by  iite  use  to  which  thej  apply  them.  A  great  change  has 
token  place  since  the  day  when  Byron's  brilliant  genlns  found  a 
multitude  of  worsbipperB ;  for  great  gifts,  if  perverted,  can  oo 
longer  exercise  an  inaispated  sway.  It  is  necessary  now  that  a 
poet,  in  addition  to  hieb  endowments,  be  possessed  of  an  earnest 
spirit,  and  that  his  influence  be  pure  ana  elevating.  Men  need 
poetry,  especially  when,  as  is  at  present  the  cose,  they  are  surrounded 
by  stooog  materialistic  tendencies,  to  lift  them  out  of  "  the  oarea 
that  infert  (he  day,"  and  above  the  domination  of  matter,  into  a 

Enrer  tiemmt.  "Poetry,"  says  Cbanning,  "reveals  to  us  Uie 
■T^iness  of  natare,  brings  back  the  freeliness  of  early  feeling, 
revive*  the  relish  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  nn^uenched  the  entJia- 
sissm  which  warmed  the  spring-time  of  our  bemg,  refines  yonthfbl 
lore,  strengthens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by  vivid  delineotiwa 
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of  it*  tenderMt  und  loiliest  fMlinRi,  tpreoda  oar  armpatliiM  over 
■11  ctaMes  of  society,  knits  ns  by  new  ties  vith  noiversal  being,  and, 
throagb  the  brightness  of  its  prophetic  visioD,  helps  fnith  to  liy 
kold  on  the  futnre  life."  It  is  of  the  atmoat  importimce  to  m&nkind 
that  those  who  occnpT  the  position  of  "  the  world's  teachers"  should 
snswer  to  the  sbove  description,  and  worthily  fulfil  their  high  voca- 
tion. Perhaps  no  two  living  men  more  ftal  Ij  realize,  in  their  poemi, 
the  conditions  abore  laid  down,  thoj^  those  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal — Tiz.,  Tennyson  snd  Longfellow.  In  both  there  ia  the  same 
intense  love  of  nature,  and  the  same  deront  admiratioD  of  the  good 
no  leas  than  the  beautiful.  Thej  treat  verj  mnoh  of  the  same 
snbneeta.  With  each  of  them  life  wears  the  same  eameet  aspect, 
and  is  represented  aa  affording  wope  for  ^le  highest  pnrposes  and 
uotivea.  They  eqnally  inculcate  pnrity  and  devotion  to  truth : 
bot,  with  all  thtai  similarity,  titere  ia  a  giwit  difieremoe  between 
them.  If  onr  present  object  were  to  prore  which  was  the  greatn 
poet,  undoubtedly  Tennyson  must  take  precedence  of  Lon^ellow, 
IS  possessing  more  depth  of  imagination  and  breadth  of  view,  more 
subtlety  of  thought  and  delicacy  of  diction :  but  as  it  Telat«s  only 
to  the  influence  they  exert,  Longfellow  claims  the  first  place,  by 
tirtue  of  the  greater  force  of  his  enunciation.  Tenuyson  is  indeed 
more  profound,  but  he  lacks  the  simplicity  sjid  clearness  which  in 
Longfellow  is  the  chief  chum.  Tennyson  moves  in  a  loftier  sphere 
of  thought,  and  hae  awider  range,  but  Longfellow  shows  a  practice 
directness,  which  appMls  to  an  extended  circle,  and  thereby  gains 
a  larger  audience.  The  former  may  captivate  those  of  cultivated 
minds  ;  but  the  latter,  by  his  homeliness,  reaches  the  masses,  and 
more  powerftiUy  moulds  for  good  the  lives  of  ordinary  men.  The 
poetry  of  Tennyson  is  contemplative ;  he  delights  in  abstract 
truths,  and  is  fond  of  dwelling  upon  the  mental  phenomena,  watch- 
ing and  recording  tbeir  moat  fleeting  phases.  In  Longfellow,  every 
nflection  is  made  to  serve  a  purpose,  and  hee  au  immediate  con- 
neetioii  with  correspondinf  action.  The  teaching  of  the  one 
leaembles  a  beautiful  and  elaborate  discourae,  in  which  the  loftiest 
principles  are  displayed  in  all  their  harmonious  symmetry ;  that  of 
ue  ouer  a  sermon,  m  which  the  application  is  the  most  prominent 
part-  A  truth  is  uttered  by  the  one  for  its  intrinsic  value ;  with 
the  other  it  is  enforced  for  the  sake  of  its  stimulating  power.  The 
American  poet  betrays  a  more  lively  int«rest  in  the  common 
tonne  of  events,  and  seems  at  home  in  the  activities  of  life.  The 
EuKlisli  poet,  on  the  contrary,  courts  retirement,  and  would  rather 
aspire  to  direct  the  current  of  the  thoughts,  tban  to  guide  the 
actions  of  his  fellows. 

This  dissimilarity  will  be  strikingly  manifest  if  we  compare  "^e 
Psalm  of  Life"  mXh  "  The  Two  Voices."  The  "  one  dear  hwp  with 
divers  tones"  of  Longfellow  gives  no  uncertain  sound,  but  with  a 
martial  air  stirs  the  soul ;  while  the  pensive  sadness  of  the  other 
leaves  it  vibrating  between  hope  and  tear, 

Longfellow  preaches  self-oonquest,  and  u^i^  earnest  endeavour 
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M  the  best  antidote  to  meloncholj  mnsingB.  Teaajtcm.  rmthor 
dallies  with  the  morbid  fuiiues  of  the  miad,  and  olotea  with  bat  n 
iudistiiict  attenmce.  Hackneyed  ta  the  Tenee  of  tae  "  PmIbi  of 
Life"  now  are,  it  ii  impouible  to  read  it  without  feeling  new 
atreni^  infused  to  fight "  the  good  fight."  Ftuniliar  in  oar  mootht 
ai  "  hoTuehold  words,"  it  retain*  ila  vigour  still,  and  will  prompt  to 
mater  achievements  than  its  more  metaphysiijiti  rival  can  ever  do. 
Turning  from  this  iDvalaable  "Poet's  Song"  to  anotJiier  by  the 
sanw  aothcw,  "  The  Light  of  Stan,"  we  leam  a  lesaoa  Tennjaoo 
doea  not  teach  oa.  Listen  to  its  high  moraL 
"  And  tlMO,  tm,  vboMM'er  ihao  aft. 

That  rMd«M  this  biWpMlia, 
At  ooe  bj  ODB  t^  bopM  wpatt, 

B«  niidata  aad  cafan. 

"0  fMTDOt  In  ■varliUiletbii, 
And  thoD  ilull  koow  ere  long. 
Edow  bow  inblimv  ■  thinf  It  U 
To  mtkr  sad  be  ittani.' 

What  can  be  more  oalonlated  than  this  to  revive  ihe  spirit  c^  ooe 
whom  sorrow  baa  overtaken  and  depressed  P  That  noble  tribvto 
to  friendship — "  In  Uemoriam" — hae  been  justly  admired,  and,  we 
veatnre  to  say,  by  no  one  more  than  ourselves;  and  yet.  Cm 
"  healthineas"  of  tone,  it  is  inferior  to  "  The  FooUteps  of  Angels," 
where  a  limilar  grief  is  alioded  to,  and  where  the  apirit  of  "  the 
loved  and  lost"  is  represented  as  gently  reboking  passionate  aornnr. 
Tennyson  himeelf  speaks,  subaeqoeBtly,  of  bu  own  as  the  "  wiU 
and  wandering  oriea — confusions  of  a  waated  youth ;"  Mid,  notwitli- 
atanding  the  faacina^on  of  the  poem,  it  is  easy  to  disoeni,  in  tb 
impression  it  prodnoes,  a  morbidity  wbioh  ia  not  benefieiaL  Ibjb 
tntdeney,  manifest  in  the  oompoBiti<m  of  whioh  we  speak,  and  in 
many  other  of  his  poems,  to  revolve  and  dwell  uoon  Dsnaiva 
Ibonghts,  is  a  dangerous  one.  Nothing  is  d 
tke  mind  to  be  otmtiniially  oeon^Med  in  watol 
It  is  a  fmitfol  cause  of  uuajiitj.  according  to*  the  auUuinly  «f 
medical  men,  for  the  iLoughta  to  be  so  intmspeotivo ;  and  ereo 
where  the  habit  does  not  wsolt  in  ao  direM  a  fate,  it  oflm  pco- 
duoes  disease.  If  we  would  promote  our  intellectual  health,  we 
muA  seek  to  have  a  loruu  mnpathy  with  Um  outmtrd,  and  goani 
carefully  against  soch  sau-abaorption.  [Die  intraverted  gase  la  ^t 
to  end  in  biindneia.  As  we  bva  remarked,  Tennyson's  poetiT 
rattier  favours  this  propensity.  Some  mat  have  a  attmig  natsru 
bias  towards  brooding ;  and  with  them,  anything  which  tenda  to 
■trengthen  it  would  prove  the  moat  burtfoJ.  Indeed  it  maj  be 
■aid  that  all  ihougbtful  men  experience  this  more  or  leaa,  it  bmag  tim 
attribute  of  a  deep  nature.  Hemce  the  melancholy^  so  Aeqacoit^ 
eharacteristic  of  gifted  and  ansce^table  men.  It  is  impoasiUe  &»r 
such  to  rest  Eatisfied  with  superficialitiaB ;  aad  when  the  hoUgwasa 
of  the  world's  pleasures  ana  pursnita  are  smo,  the  mind  k  likely 
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to  torn  a,w*s  in  difgoat,  and,  Bbnt  ap  within  itself,  to  becone 
morbid  and  misaathTopieal. 

In  Bnoh  a  fnme.  it  ii  probablft  Tennyson  would  be  more  con- 
^eaial  than  Longfellow,  and  be  would,  we  tbink,  prove  hurtful.  Hia 
mfinence  woold  iocreMe  the  malady,  and  not  remedr  it.  Son- 
posing  that  some  of  Lonefellow'i  gmaller  pieces,  suofa  aa  "  The 
udder  of  St.  Augustine, '  and  "  The  BuUdera,"  were  pemaed,  ' 
&ej  wonld  be  found,  in  oar  opinion,  very  connteractire  to  the 
anhealtby  tone  of  feeling.  In  these  two  piecea,  and  in  the  "Goblet 
cf  Life,'    the  inevitable  aorrowa  and  trials  of  b 


,  e  recog- 
nized, and  we  are  taught  how  bo  to  use  them,  that  they  mar  become 
in  OUT  baada  the  materials  wherewith  to  build  np  a  lofty  caaraoter. 
The  importance  of  tririal  things,  the  value  of  "  each  day's  ereuts," 
inmouldiaeourdiapoeitions,  ia  forcibly  put ;  and  under  the  powerFtil 
■od  maateriy  touches  of  the  poet,  we  lee  our  ordinary  dntiea  ahine 
with  new  light,  and  discern  a  nobility  and  g^aee  io  performing  our 
lowest  tuka  with  a  hieb  motive.  In  thia  teaching,  Tennyaon 
wonld  agree  with  Longfellow.  He  also  ahowa  na  that  it  is  through 
rtniggle,  sndofttimes  defeat,  that  we  moat  expect  to  rlaei  and,  by 
a  heantifdl  metaphor,  pictores  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  the  past^ 
IB  aSbrdtDg  a  foand^oa  for  future  progreaa : — 
"  I  hild  it  tnitb,  with  him  who  uagi 
To  MH  cluT  hup  la  diren  toau. 


The  eluvtdronB  tribute  to  his  brother  poet,  in  Hie  above,  donbtleas 
dbded  to  the  "  I^ddar  of  St.  Augnatine,"  which  commenoea : — 

"  Saint  AazoBUna! — ««ll  h*st  tbo«  lud 
That  u  oni  ricta  w»  caa  tttau 
A  ladder,  if  wa  will  bat  Imd 

B«i>«th  otiT  Tntmcb  dcednfabMwI 
"AUoamman  UiiagB— each  itift  treats. 
That  with  the  hwr  bcgia  and  end; 
Onr  |4«*suna,  and  oar  diiMotaata, 
An  roanda  bj  which  we  ntaj  aacaod." 

Another  feature  in  Tennyson's  poetrj,  which  renders  i(4  influence 
l«aa  healtbv  than  that  of  Longfellow,  u  its  mysticism.  What  he 
meana  mignt  have  a  good  effect,  if  we  could  discover  it.  We  are 
aware  that  this  is  an  objection  most  frequently  urged  by  ahallow 
and  careless  readers ;  hut  after  allowing  that  much  that  at  first 
appears  obsi^ure,  carefol  study  would  nnrarel,  it  muKt  he  admitted 
that  moch  remains  oneert^n  and  indiatinot.  Again,  Tennyaon  doea 
not  always  make  it  manifest  whether  the  sentiments  he  puts  into  the 
montba  oFaomeof  hia  obaractfln  are  hia  own  ornot.  "Maud,"  for 
inatanee.  ia  taH  of  fantastic  paaaages,  which,  if  accepted  from  so 
high  a  poet  ai  hia  own  convictions,  wonld  ho  very  detrimental.  It 
Bay  be  tnged,  in  defence  of  Tennyaott,  that  he  is  so  thOToogb^ 
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artiitio  aa  to  seek  pictorul  effect  above  all  odier  things,  and  tlut 
these  parte  referred  to  are  but  the  proper  acceasories  to  his  scene, 
sod  giT«  it  its  force  of  light  and  shade ;  bnt  then  we  think  thu 
purpose  should  be  made  ue&r  and  distinot,  that  there  may  be  no 
daoser  of  our  understandinff  what  is  iut«aded  merelv  to  portnj 
and  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  his  figures,  as  the  ntierance 
'  pf  his  own  opinion.  Tennyson  is,  indeed,  more  of  a  word-painter 
than  any  other  living  poet.  In  this  respect,  Longfellow  cumct 
approach  him.  The  description  of  soeneir  in  the  "  Gardener's 
Daughter,"  and  "  The  Brook,"  are  pre-£aphaelite  in  their  minnte- 
uesB  and  delicacy  of  finish. 

But  we  moat  forbear  ent«rin^  so  tempting  a  theme,  onr  present 
purpose  precluding  an  examination  of  Tennyson's  works,  apart  Iroin 
their  moral  aspects.  Before  closing  this  article,  it  is  imperative 
upon  OS  to  notice  his  recent  poem,  "  The  Idvlla  of  the  King." 
Tnis  we  consider  hit  greatest  work,  and  its  influence  is  as  pure  sa 
its  thought  is  elevated.  Tlie  concluding  "  Idyll"  is  the  gem  of  the 
book,  sad  Arthur's  manly  and  exquisitely  pathetic  address  to  his 
fallen  wife  is  a  noble  leason  ou  forgiveness.  If  Tennyson's  earlier 
poems  were  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  breathed  the  some  spirit, 
our  present  dbcossion  would  have  been  difBcult  indeed;  hot 
taking  B  survey  of  the  whole  of  his  works,  and  comparing  them 
with  those  of  Longfellow,  we  reluctantly  give  our  verdict  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  To  Tennyson  we  owe  the  delight  of  ntaj  lonely 
hours,  when  we  have  had  our  minds  elevated  by  commvmion  wiui 
his  soaring  genius,  our  ears  enchanted  with  the  music  of  his  vene, 
and  our  hearts  beguiled  from  bitter  thoughts  by  the  plsy  of  his 
graceful  fancy ;  bnt  to  Longfellow  we  are  under  a  "  deeper  debt" 
of  gratitnde.  He  has  taught  us  how  to  bear  sorrow  with  patience; 
nay,  how  to  extract  from  it  strength  for  new  struggles  ;  and  from 
his  pages  we  have  been  sent  into  the  active  duties  of  life,  inspirited 
and  buoyant.  From  our  own  experience,  therefore,  as  welt  «s  an 
examination  of  their  respective  works,  we  arrive  at  the  conduaioiL 
Uiat  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  is  not  so  healthy  as  that  of  Longfellow. 
Eduunk. 

folitifs. 

OUGHT  THE  INDIAN  OPIUM  TEADE  TO  BE 
SUPPEESSED  P 

If  FIEIUTIVB    SBFLY. 

Few  persons  have  been  bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  habitual 
inhaling  of  the  fames  of  Indian  opium,  by  the  lungs  of  1,000.000  of 
Chineae,  is  a  milder  kind  of  intemperance  than  uiat  produced  by 
alcoholio  Uquors  in  England.  The  uneasiness  of  the  national  eon* 
science  as  to  British  connection  with  the  opiom  traffic,  and  the 
ezpreisi<ni  of  that  feeling  in  numerous  petitions  for  its  snppresstoo. 
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hM  called  np  rach  apolosiea  for  tho  opium  merdiaiit  ud  smoker, 
«  can  only  be  equalled  by  those  elaborate  TindioatioDs  of  the 
slave  trade,  of  the  oom  laws,  of  state  lotteries,  ice.,  which  are  now 
treasured  as  ouiiosities  of  old  political  literature.  Can  It  be  believed, 
that  a  high  colonial  official  declares  that  "  the  introduction  of 
opiom  to  China  has  cured  the  people  of  drunkeoness"  F  That 
■tother  sajs,  that  "  the  supenorit)[  of  otiium  over  ardent  spirits 
eould  not,"  he  thought,  "be  questioned. '  How  opposite  to  this 
was  the  opinion  of  Dsniet  O'Connell,  that  "  nhiskej  was  mother's 
mOk  to  opimn."  If  the  effects  of  opiom-smoking  in  China  on  the 
bodies,  minds,  and  morals  of  the  people,  only  come  near  those  pro- 
duced by  intemperance  in  England,  thoy  may  well  awaken  serious 
jaqniry ;  bat,  according  to  the  testimony  of  numbers  of  the  most 
rdiable  missionaries,  travellers,  merchants,  and  medical  men,  the 
diseases,  debauchery,  violence,  and  speedy  death,  resulting  from 
this  habit,  far  surpass  erery  other  form  of  mtemperanoe.  Nothing 
eaa  be  more  fallacious  than  to  argue  for  the  moderate  use  of  this 
inaidions  and  fascinating  poison.  Hardly  any  that  begin  its  use 
can  stop  in  the  steep  inoline  to  destruction ;  they  have  no  power 
left  in  them  to  desist  I  If  once  the  taste  for  this  drug  gets  estab- 
lished, an  almost  superiiuman  power  of  self-control  and  endnrance 
of  pain  ia  requisite  to  recovery.  Even  in  England  the  phviician 
who  administers  it  must  exercise  the  greatest  caution,  lest  tne  fre- 
joenoy  of  the  dose  should  result  in  the  formation  of  the  appetite  for 
It:  if  thia  danger  is  kept  in  view  in  a  medical  use  of  it,  what  must 
be  tbe  peril  when  it  is  taken  without  pretence  of  useful  purpose,  bat 
on^  for  sensual  pleasure,  and  to  stimulate  to  gross  evil!  Mot  onlv 
k  toe  poison  more  exciting  when  prepared  in  the  manner  adopted 
in  the  British  factories  in  India,  but  the  mode  of  inhaling  it  brings 
it  so  soon  into  the  blood  and  to  the  brain,  that  druukeDQess  ia  pro- 
duced at  once,  and  by  so  small  a  quantity,  that  a  pin-head  will  take 
"J  enough  of  the  treacly  solution  of  opium  to  supply  the  pipe.     '" 

■  "  '  '    ■'      B  of  r  '-■■     -  ■-" '    - 


Turk,  by  the  use  of  his  more  sedatire  opium  (which  c 
three  times  more  morphia  than  the  drug  oi  Bengal)  becomes  an 
emaciated  dreamer,  "useless  but  not  mischievous,  the  Malay  and 
Tartar  become  thoroughly  dangerous.  Tae-ping-waiw,  the  rebel 
leador,  in  his  religio-political  edicts  from  Nanking,  includes  opium' 
smoking  with  "  amorous  glances"  and  "  libidinous  songs,"  and  pro- 
hibits it  OD  pain  of  death.  The  writer  was  informed  by  an  officer  of 
the  police  force  of  Hong  Kong,  that  the  pirates  who  infest  the 
Chinese  seas  inhaled  it  before  attacking  a  ship,  and  under  its  influ- 
ence oommitted  the  most  shocking  crimes.  The  physical  evils  of  its 
use  appear  in  loss  of  appetite,  difficulty  of  breathing,  chalky  pale- 
ncM,  withered  skin,  dysentery,  tottering  gait,  general  emaciation. 
and  death  in  ten  years.  Dr.  Ball,  an  English  physician  who  lived 
in  China  for  several  years,  says: — "  The  practjoeof  opium-smokiug 
haa  extended  iteelf  along  the  sea-coast  and  up  the  course  of  the 
large  rivert,  just  as  far  as  the  drug  has  been  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  people  by  the  smugglers.    Thronghont  these  districts. 
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and  in  all  tlie  towns,  may  be  a«an  wslkisg  ikdetoiia,  aad  fawiliw 
wretched  and  besgand  bj  drDgnd  fatben  and  boibanda ;  nulti- 
indM,  wbo  bare  Iwt  hoaae  and  boine,  d/ing  in  the  ttreeU,  in  th» 
fields,  and  on  tbe  banki  or  tbe  riTcr."  Mr.  L^,  Her  Majaa^'a 
late  Commiaaiotier  at  Canton,  mt  "the  opiom-trade  is  hiw 
BtringiniT  the  Chlneae  nation !"  Mr.  MamtgomeiT  Mtlrtaa,  tite 
former  treaearer  in  Chins,  said  to  a  Committee  of  tlie  H(nia»  ot 
Commona,  "Hie  opiam-tnde  i*  deioUting  China,  eorruptiug  tta 
goremment,  and  brmging  tke  fabric  of  tut  azbatwdinai;  an^iro 
to  rapid  rain."    He  dedared  that  "  the  alaTe  trade  waa  marafal 
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red  with  the  o^nn  trade." 

a  proportion  of  opium  Tictims  is  vary  great  in  the  diafariota 

where  it  has  been  intiodnoed.  Taking  tbe  population  of  the  wi»ole 
empire  into  the  acoonnt,  there  is  one  for  erecy  hundred  peovle  ; 
tluB  is  ft  eteikmg  nniDiber,  when  the  caloolation  is  limited  to  sdolt 
males,  and  woiul  alnust  equal  half  the  pio^rtion  of  drunkards  in 
England ;  bnt  the  teeming  million*  in  tbe  mterior  of  China  bare 
not  Tet  become  geaenUy  mfected  with  ita  nae.  When  the  ^-"gliTh 
sfaall  bare  nined  free  aocefs  to  the  inner  waten,  and  tbe  tHtfflo 
shall  be  faUj  leoaliBcd.  what  mnltitndes  will  fall  before  it  1  There 
are  now  4,000.000  of  opium -nnokera  in  China,  400,000  of  whom  Ul 
off  bj  death  eadi  year :  the  mortality  of  the  alare  system  can  hardl j 
sarpass  this.  No  medical  purpose  is  aimed  at  in  this  fatal  haint : 
if  anodyne  qnalities  are  required  for  diwaee,  Turkish  opium  ie  uaed ; 
the  opium-ball  of  India  is  unfit  for  medicine ;  it  has  no  euch  bene- 
ficent destinaUon;  it  is  only  a  ■e4luctire  poison,  prepared  Sex  the 
pnrpoae  of  debauehery  g  its  effects  on  the  health,  prosperity,  and 
morals  of  the  people  are  not  merelr  incidental  or  solely  attributaU* 
Ut  what  is  called  excess  or  aboaa,  out  are,  as  staled  in  tbe  Iteyort 
of  a  Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Commcms,  "  inccnteataUe,  and 
ible  from  the  eiietcnce  of  the  trsffie." 
i  truth  of  these  statemeuta  might  be  deduced  from  Uia  atriet 


and  keep  out  of  tbeir  territoriee  this  dangerous  dru^    

prohibited  in  Siam,  Bnnnah,  and  Japan.  Lord  Klou's  treat?  wida 
this  last  oountry  contains  a  solemn  promise  that  the  EngliBn  ikall 
not  bring  any  opium  there.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  latalr 
ordered  Ine  cMeing  of  a  large  building  in  Conataotinople,  whiin 
was  the  great  rendezvous  of  opimn-eatcre,  and  had  beooue  an 
intolerable  nuisance.  No  nation  traffics  in  opium  to  any  exteaat 
compared  with  the  English  -.  the  Dutch  do  not  export  it  from 
Bataria  to  China ;  nor  the  Spaniards  from  Manilla :  for  sixty  yew* 
the  emperors  of  China  hare  prohibited  the  growth  of  the  poppy,  or 
the  importation  of  opiam,  uniiappily  without  the  power  of  enforcing 
the  law  in  either  case.  Surely  these  Eastern  rulers  must  associate 
with  tke  use  of  opium  some  serious  enls,  or  they  would  not  be  s» 
stringent  in  forbidding  it.  They  may  be  condemned  for  btdding  bar- 
barous prejudiocs  by  the  disciples  of  tlie  low  utilitarian  aoliool  oC 
political  economy,  who,  by  pervertmg  tbe  noble  ^iaciple  of  frcs 
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bade,  wonid  eieot  lud  uphold  politioal  Moloolu,  and  Baorifioe  men, 
tool  and  bodr,  for  ^ain ;  but  it  ia  mo«C  anjuat  Bad  un^aeHDU  to 
■ttoibote  Booa  rMtnetiooB  ind  proliibilioiu  to  a  "  ouuiung,  mIAbIi 
«i«li  to  moDopoliu  the  cultivatioa  of  the  poppy,  stwl  the  rerettHe 
derived  iiwB  opinm,  to  thenieelvee,"  or  to  prereDt  the  drain  of  ulrer 
from  their  ooontnee.  When  the  Opium  Trade  waa  fint  made  con- 
tnband  in  ChiuA,  no  mere  finaooiftl  cooBideratioDS  called  for  suoli  a 
step  i  there  was  every  proof  of  moral  eamestiMie :  the  doiaeitio 
kwB  a^ioat  Bung  it,  and  dealing  in  it,  were  as  atrong  aa  the  ordi- 
nanoe  prohibitiiig  its  introduotioa  by  the  English.  ^  goTemmeBt 
haa  eoBered  more  than  the  Chiae»e  bj  their  rigid  adbereooe  to  thit 
policy.  Their  authority  haa  been  weakened,  uid  their  offlcera  eoi- 
nipted,  by  the  unlimited  bribery,  riotence,  and  deceit,  which  wece 
DMCHarily  fttteodant  apon  the  emosgling  of  opium  by  the  English. 
Tha  Miormoiia  and  rapid  increase  ot  thia  traffic,  the  onuD  of  sdver 
&om  the  country,  and  the  daring  inaolence  of  ita  agents,  at  loet 
■tunc  the  government  to  assert  meir  right  to  seize  20,000  eheata 
of  tA*  cORtrab*ad  article.  Instead  of  selling  this,  and  putting 
the  proceeds  into  the  treasury,  they  destroyed  it.  What  GuTO- 
pean  nation  would  have  done  ao  with  smuggled  ^oodaf  And 
after  aoSering  a  destructive  war,  oud  paying  an  indemnity  of 
£6,000,000,  they  still  resolutely  refaaed  to  legalize  the  traffiu,  o* 
derive  a  revenne  from  it.  We  are  informed  that,  after  the  high 
Qiinese  commissioners  had  accepted  the  teraia  of  the  treaty  du;- 
tated  to  diem  by^  the  British  envoy,  "they  eagerly  requested  to 
know  why  the  &itiah  would  not  act  &iriv  towards  them,  by  pro- 
hibiting Um  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  Inoiaf"  The  British  envoy 
replied, — "  Your  people  must  become  more  virtuoas,  your  oiEeers 
ioeorruptible,  and  then  you  can  atop  the  opiom  coming  into  yonr 
borders.  Other  i)eople  will  bring  it  to  you  if  we  should  atop  the 
cnltivation  of  the  poppy."  Ana  in  conclusion  he  added, — "  Yon 
cannot  do  better  tboo  legalise  it!"  Tiis  emperor  resolutely  r«fused 
todoao. 

Again,  in  1B53,  it  was  proposed  to  the  young  Emperor,  Eienfung, 
when  he  was  involved  m  great  financial  embBrrBsament.  that  M 
night  ^»in  a  revenue  of  a  milliiMi  or  more  by  legalizing  the  trade ; 
but,  amid  all  his  difficoltiea,  he  resolved  to  coetmne  the  oheriahed 
traditional  policy  of  his  ^edecessors.  Could  anything  be  more 
(Toel  and  eold-hearted  than  the  reply  of  Lhs  British  envoy  ?  What 
hoe  ever  destroyed  the  little  virtue  of  the  Chinese  people  so  much 
SB  the  trthde  in  opium  ?  What  has  so  corrupted  ita  ofQccrt  P  0  ther 
people  did  not  bring  tLem  the  drug  before  we  traded  in  it.  We 
crotUed,  fostered,  and  stimulated  the  trafGc  for  our  own  puposea. 
We  ore  known  in  China  chiefly  as  a  nation  of  opium  merohoute. 
^ntis  is  our  great  trade  there.  Our  enterprise  in  smuggling,  our 
intrigue  in  diplonucy,  our  unBompulousness  in  bribery,  and  our 
energy  in  wax,  have  nearly  all  been  exercised  on  behalf  of  this 
traffic.  We  ore  responsible  for  ita  appalling  evils ;  and  it  is  our 
cleac  duty  not  to  cast  the  burden  of  remedy  on  the  peoplf  we  have 
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injured,  bat  to  take  steps  to  aappreiB  it  ouraelTW  by  limitiiif;, 
mad  at  Ust  entirelT  withholding,  th«  mpplr-  It  ia  no  aKiiiD«it 
for  wrong  doing  tW  othen  woold  do  io,  if  wo  did  not.  If  otk«r 
nations  snPT^J  it,  we  are  no  longer  responsible ;  bnt  the  moral 
influence  ot  England,  if  she  gave  up  the  trade,  would  induce  others 
to  abstain  from  it.  When  En^Uiid  cleared  herself  of  the  ilaTe 
trade,  and  declared  it  to  be  piracy,  other  nations  followed  her 
example,  instead  of  trading  in  it  more.  Unhappilj,  the  policj  of 
England  tends  to  extend  toe  opium  plague ;  for  Ue  most  persistent 
efforts  have  been  made  by  every  representatlTes  <d  England  in 
China,  irom  Sir  H.  Foltinger  to  Lord  Elgin,  to  induce  the  Chinese 
to  put  aside  the  prohibitory  laws  a^tunst  opium.  There  is  too  much 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  hostilities  commenoed  b;  the  English  at 
Canton,  on  the  doubtful  pretext  of  an  insult  offered  to  their  flag,  while 
fiying  on  the  mast  of  a  lorcha  smnH;ler,  were  chiefly  int«ided  to 
open  up  af^in  the  vexed  question  of  British  relatJouB  with  China  in 
this  prodigiously  increasing  traffic ;  and  ultimately  to  foroe  upon  a 
weak  and  disorganited  ^vernment,  even  at  the  cannon's  monUi, 
the  old  demand  to  legalize  it.  l^e  opium  merchant  cannot  pnt  np 
with  the  stignia  that  he  is  only  a  smuggler,  and  that,  at  any  time, 
his  ship  and  cargo  are  liable  to  confiscation ;  and  the  Indian  autho- 
rities do  not  like  the  repeated  charge  made  against  them,  that  they 
are  breaking  treaty  enKagemente  by  growing,  prepuine.  and  selling 
an  article  which  they  luiow  is  speciaUr  intended  for  a  uoontiy 
which  has  declared  it  to  be  illegal,  and  with  which  oountry  they 
had  entered  into  a  solemn  treaty  to  repress  all  smuggling  on  tfaie 
part  of  their  subjects — this  opium  being  the  chief  smuggled  article. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  treaty  of  Lord  Elgin,  which  was 
forced  upon  the  Chinese,  under  the  pressure  of  fear,  and  whicb 
oontMned  terms  so  humiliating  to  them,  should  find  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  the  required  ratification  ? 

It  has  of  late  been  ireqaently  asserted  that  the  Chineee  govern- 
ment has  derived  a  revenue  {torn  the  admission  of  opium.  This  ia 
certainly  not  proved.  Opium  does  pay  a  charge,  but  it  is  only 
privately,  to  tlie  subordinate  custom-house  officials,  who  are  thua 
systematically  oorrupted,  and  therefore  allow  the  contraband  article 
to  pass  in.  In  the  same  war,  large  quantities  of  goods  are  psased 
in  without  paying  the  full  duty  required  by  the  government, — the 
officials  being  bribed  to  pass  a  bale  of  goods  free,  along  witii  one 
paying  the  regular  duty.  So  one  can  suppose  thai  the  government 
oonnives  at  this  form  of  corruption  in  its  officials,  or  derivee  any 
profit  therefrom.  On  the  contrary,  the  treasurr  is  defrauded,  die 
imperial  authority  weakened,  and  continual  ill-feeling  kept  np 
between  the  Chinese  anthorities  and  the  English  traders.  It  nay 
be  true  that  several  local  governors,  when  prtmed  for  money  where- 
with to  carry  on  defences  against  the  rebels,  have  laid  a  tcniporaij 
tax  upon  opion ;  but  this  was  done  on  their  own  reaponaibility, 
and  under  the  presaore  of  danger,  and  was  not  autkonaed  by  the 
Court  of  Pekin.    If  the  Opium  traffic  be  really  legaliied  in  CiaoM, 
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it  IB  onlj  by  oompnJBion,  dishonourable  to  tite  chanctor  of  the 
nation  tlut  has  ezeroiaed  it.  China  haa  tried  to  rid  herMlf  of  the 
evil ;  abe  dashed  down  the  poison-onp  in  an  act  of  indignatioD  i  the 
paid  a  terrible  price  for  that  act,  in  blood,  treasure,  homiliation, 
and  probable  diaorf^anization.  The  might  of  Enslond  forced  on  her 
a  ereater  Btream  of  poiaon.  What  can  ihe  do  Gnt  bate  the  name, 
religion,  and  commerce  of  her  dictator? 

It  most  bo  expected  that  great  difficnltiea  will  appear  in  any 
propOHal  to  abolish  the  growth  of  the  poppy  in  India,  and  to  give 

Xthe  immense  revenue  derived  from  opinm.  The  suppression  of 
very  had  no  such  difficulty  as  loss  of  revenoe.  ^vnte  indi- 
viduau  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  the  nationat  honour,  were  thereby 
affected;  but  the  Government  had  no  financial  interest  at  BtaJte. 
In  the  case  of  the  Opium  traffic,  national  character  is  directly 
implicated,  and  the  responsibility  of  continuing  it  is  more  complete ; 
ana  while  the  duty  of  suppressing  it  is  more  imperatiTe,  the  sacrifice 
to  be  made  is  greater.  After  a  century  of  wrong  doing,  it  it 
difSenlt  to  reform ;  but  surely  this  ought  not  to  prevent  earnest 
inqni^  and  effort  for  a  better  policy.  The  very  existenoe  of  Buoh 
a  feeling  is  a  healthy  sign  in  the  public  mind,  and  ought  not  to 
provoke  a  sneer,  or  be  imputed  to  want  of  true  patriotism.  Spain 
eentinned  a  wicked  policy  in  Mexico,  and  elaewhere,  without  the 
oorrectiTe  element  of  senaitiveuess  in  the  public  heart ;  and  she  haa 
foiik  down  to  a  low  state  indeed !  A  better  destiny  seems  to  be 
before  England.  Her  errors  in  policy  are  discussed ;  general  con- 
viction of  the  tme  course  to  be  puraued  takes  hold  of  the  national 
judgment ;  and  then  some  providential  event  happens,  such  as  the 
potato-rot,  or  the  greased  cartridge,  and  a  bad  system  is  brought 
to  ui  end  at  once. 

The  production  of  opinm  in  India  is  so  completoly  under  Govern- 
ment control,  that  the  difficulty  of  limiting  it,  if  we  see  it  right  to 
do  so,  is  very  shghL  No  branch  of  trade  oonid  be  more  easily 
affected.  We  prohibit  it  in  Bombay  and  Madras  for  convenience 
in  our  fiscal  arrangements.  No  one  can  a^ow  the  poppT  in  Bengal 
but  by  licence ;  ^  the  drug  must  be  duivered  to  us  by  the  pro- 
docer ;  we  make  the  advances  for  its  cultivation,  we  manufacture 
it  into  the  form  snited  to  Chinese  taste,  we  sell  it  at  Calcutta  to  the 
mer^iants— in  fact,  we  have  the  most  complete  power  over  it.  in 
production,  price,  and  every  other  respect.  Our  control  over  the 
opium  produced  in  Malwa,  and  other  subsidiary  states,  is  almost 
aa  great ;  we  have  fostered  and  promoted  its  production  in  these 
statea  by  burdensome  treaties,  the  very  object  of  which  has  been 
the  introduction  in  most  instances,  and  the  extension  in  others,  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  No  opium  can  pass  from  Molwa  but 
through  our  territory,  where  we  put  upon  it  what  duty  we  pleaae. 
It  can  only  be  exported  from  Bombay )  and  our  political  inuuenoe 
in  these  statea  bemg  paramount,  we  conld  employ  it  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  ite  present  one.  It  is  well  known  Uiat  we  carefully 
watch  the  atate  of  the  opium  moricet,  and  if  the  priee  rises,  order* 
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ue  giTen  for  an  uureaied  coldratioii  of  the  poppj'  j  if  it  fallo,  tlie 
growth  ii  dimiDiibed.  Notkinf;  appears  euier  thu  to  coatnct  the 
area  of  cultivation ;  and  tbii  might  be  gradualljr  done,  wi&  a  view 
to  its  oltiinate  extinction.  Dr.  Hobion,  am  eminent  medical  iui>- 
rionarf  in  China,  atiKgeeted  thia  mode  to  Bir  John  Bowring  in 
1866.  He  aa^i : — "  The  remedy  in  our  handi  is  to  diaoonnge  the 
]nx)wth  of  opium  in  India.  Tlu  East  India  Company  hai  ordered 
tbe  produotioD  of  opium  to  be  dimisiihed  neat  year  by  12,000 
chetik.  "Why,  Sir  Jolm,  should  not  the  aame  qnanlity  be  diminiahed 
erery  year,  and  the  fertile  plains  of  Hindostan  grown  with  oottoa 
and  ot&er  nsefiil  prodnctB  P 

The  mention  of  free  trade  as  being  violated  by  the  snjpreMion  ot 
ojunm  in  India  is  ridiculous.  "We  forced  its  cultivation  at  fiiat; 
there  is  not  a  ihred  of  free  trade  in  it.  It  ia  gnrronnded  wiUt 
restrictions,  penalties,  and  oontiaual  iDterferenee.  It  must  be 
always  so,  more  or  leas :  even  in  free  England  the  people  are  not 
permitted  to  grow  tobacco.  They  feel  no  hardship  in  this  strict 
prohibition ;  so  completely  iuccesaful  is  the  law  <m  the  growth  of 
this  plant,  that  few  Englishmen  know  that  it  conld  evea.  bo  dowx 
in  our  island.  The  poppy  is  an  exotic  in  India ;  the  Hindoos  knew 
nothins  of  it  till  lately ;  it  is  a  plant  of  precarious  growth  in  Indis. 
Hie  dStirators  are  in  the  lowest  oondition  of  poverty  and  wrebdi- 
ednesB  ;  it  wonld  prove  sn  incalculable  benefit  t«  them  if  the  wbols 
ptwluotion  was  ended.  They  would  be  more  prosperous  in  oull^ 
vating  those  valnabla  materials  that  our  nuurafacturers  so  miu& 
want,  which  we  eannot  obtain  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  at  moderate 
price,  while  the  poppy  is  fostered  in  Bengal.  England  pan  more 
for  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  flax,  silk,  indigo,  linseed,  and  spices,  beesoae 
of  the  growth  of  opium  ;  and  the  peasant  is  too  jtoor  to  take  ovr 
manuisictnres,  or  to  furnish  any  proper  revenue  to  the  Oovwmment. 
The  cost  of  collection  in  the  opiom  revenue  is  immense,  averagm^ 
26  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount.  The  loss,  by  the  crimee,  aocn- 
dents,  disease,  and  pauperism,  traceable  to  opium,  mnst  fairly  be 
added  to  the  account.    And  who  will  say  that  the  fields  of  Bmis^ 

luld  huve  been  stained  with  English  aad  native  Uood,  aa  ii 


terrible  motinv,  if  they  had  produced  snch  things  as  would  Iwra 
made  the  people  prosperous  and  hajin  P    The  revenue  froi 
has  many  ihvwbaeks,  direct  and  mdirect,  bo^i  to  the  { 
England  and  India,  and  calls  for  careful  investisatitHi. 

A  few  words  on  the  various  shapee  in  which  the  trade  baa  tin»dj 
appeared,  snd  of  those  which  some  propose  to  give  it,  and  we  must 
reluctantly  close  this  paner.  The  doubtfal  obaraeter  of  it  has 
appeared  in  the  frequent  cWtgM  it  has  snstainrd.  We  find  it  &nt 
in  the  hands  of  the  servants  of  the  Company,  who  traded  on  t^eir 
own  private  account,  and  only  in  India.  Next  we  find  Clive  putting 
an  end  to  ^vato  trade,  but  still  ""'^■"(^  over  the  monopoly  to 
■ome  favourite  of  the  Calcutta  council.  It  is  next  assumed  by  t^ 
Government ;  it  is  then  carried  fa^  them  to  China;  they  begn  to 
force  the  growth  of  it  in  Bengal.    It  is  declarad  contnbaMt  by 
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CSniik,  and  th«  Companj  i*  made  to  oeen^  tbe  potition  of  smiig- 
f^NB.  To  avoid  thu,  rNodiog  steps  an  token,  witii  dte  most 
tumutakeable  political  trppooriiy.  The  Company's  ships  must  no 
longer  eonre;  opium  to  Cnina,  nor  the  officers  be  engaged  in  it ; 
bnt  the  merchants  to  whom  it  iras  sold  were  bound  to  take  to  China 
ntnte  but  tlut  nwanfaotimd  by  the  Company.  If  the  Chineae 
wmonatrated,  tba  raady  uiswer  was  KiTeu,  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
t  had  no  oonnection  with  the  tnmc !    No  ooKuicanoe  was  taken 


_ _  (  erer  estabbahed  in  China  for  the 

gorenunent  of  Briliah  anbjeeta,  till  after  the  opium  war  of  1S40-42 ; 
ret  all  this  time  oar  war  vewels  had  the  appearanoe,  at  least,  d 
beiiiginChmMewat«nfi>r  thesn|)portofopuunraiKtgg'>i>8-  ^Vhat 
a  fomtioa  tor  a  great  and  generoos  nation  like  England!  Ihe 
Cbnuae  have  repeatedly  requested  na,  on  the  highest  ooosidera- 
tioiw,  to  pot  an  end  to  this  state  of  things ;  and,  &lmg  to  aectue 
any  immwremeDt,  ausandentandinga,  wan,  and  iiwqaent  interrup- 
titma  <u  commercial  interoourse  hare  resulted.  Soon,  the  next 
duse  of  this  traffic  will  appear  in  the  renoTal  of  Chiikese  pttdu- 
bitioo,  aad  the  honour  of  the  British  name  will  be  apparently  sared 
W  tliii  eonoMiion  to  it ;  bot  the  Taat  spread  of  the  ndoiu  habit  in 
dtin*  win  add  more  guilt  than  ever.  "  Multitudes  are  ready," 
writes  a  missionary,  "  ao  soon  aa  the  road  is  opeu,  to  go  with  the 
epuim  oheft  to  tbie  utmost  limits  of  the  land."  Whatever  eipoo- 
latu»  we  may  hare  of  a  damuid  for  oar  manufactures  in  the  cities 
OB  the  banks  of  the  Yasg-tse-Kisng  will  meet  with  disappointment, 
aa  they  did  after  the  opuun  wars.  T^e  InJiau  opium  there,  and 
our  goods  will  be  ezeluded;  keep  diat  away,  and  a  magnifioeoit 
tnde  would  soon  apriiuj  np. 

Squally  wrong  and  fsastamis  would  be  the  meaanre  proposed  by 
some.  Car  the  porpose  of  soothing  oonsoienoa,  vie.,  to  cease  to  muia> 
iKtore  the  dnig,  or  to  be  ooaneoted  with  its  growth,  and  leaving 
its  iMtxlnetJon  to  every  one  who  obose  to  engage  in  it,  still  to  obtain 
a  remtoB  by  leiring  a  duty  on  it.  Hie  dishononr  of  deriving  a 
Fevenne  from  sium  a  pemicions  source  would  be  the  same  aa  before, 
aad  the  evil  efieote  on  India  and  Cluna  woald  greatly  increaae : 


ries  irom  its  unrestricted  growth  and  use  in  Assam  may 
wall  warn  m  Mninat  tryinc  it  elsewhere.  So  middle  eourse  was 
bond  practicable  in  the  abolitioD  of  slavery,  lotteries,  oom  laws, 
or  any  other  eviL  Whetiker  a  long  or  short  period  be  requisite  to 
aceom^iab  the  ardent  wishes  of  the  humane  and  virtuous  in  tJiis 
mattmr;  whedier  this  evil  is  to  be  brousht  to  an  end  gradually  and 
qoia^.  or  by  some  nnezpeoted  crisis,  the  clear  dutr  of  the  Sritish 
people  (bow  that  India  is  directly  wider  their  nle)  ia  to  oondemn 
the  opiiuii  trade,  aa  <^ipOBad  to  the  laws  of  religion,  and  the  mora] 
sawsa  of  mankind.  It  unnwwthy  of  a  great  people  to  object  only 
to  ita  contraband  character,  or  because  it  ia  held  aa  a  monopoly,  or 
beMHwa  it  may  not  be  te<^iucally  legal.  ^Die  ele«r,  safe  oouise,  is 
toaliataiB  fmn  eDooonupsg  ^e  groi  "  "  - 
Bedioal  use ;  from  mwimwntnriBg  it  ii 
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gence ;  from  leUiog  it,  either  for  consumption  in  India  or  tor 
eiqMrtation  to  other  countries ;  and  from  deriring  revenue  in  anj 
form  therebf .  A. 

N19^Tm  SEFLT. 

It  ia  far  easier  to  attribute  interested  motiret  t«  an  opponent. 
than  to  ansirer  his  arguments.  "  Poppy"  qipeara  to  "  Sinim"  to 
bold  "that  zeal  and  philanthropy,  ana  even  Christianity  itadf, 
although  very  ^ood  things  in  their  way,  hare  no  right  to  mterftre 
with  hts  farounte  science  of  political  ecMinomy."  Ifthe  first  article 
gave  any  groond  for  auoh  an  impression,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  th» 
8ft;oDd  has  altered  his  harsh  opinion  of  the  writer.  It  does  not 
follow  that  political  economy  "  disowns  religion  and  morality  aa  her 
su])eriors,"  oecause  it  expoaes  the  fallacies  of  those  who  adroeate 
the  repreuion  of  the  opium  trade.  To  show  that  the  cure  of  a  par- 
ticular evil,  recommended  by  those  who  feel  more  correctly  than  thej 
think  on  the  ■nbieot,  ought  not  to  erpose  the  objector  to  the  charge 
of  scepticism.  IJndoabtedly  the  Bible  is  the  test  of  the  morality  of 
the  tnffio  in  the  drug ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  therefore  tlw 
Bible  vouchee  fbr  the  eoundnew  of  the  conclusions  which  its  sinoereat 
admirers  may  form  in  relation  to  trade  and  commerce.  If  "  Sinim" 
would  ditpassionately  weifh  the  principles  of  free  trade,  instead  of 
supposing  a  case  in  which  political  economv  may  become  "a  mi>- 
chievons,  self- conceited  jade, '  he  would  abauoon  the  false  expedients 
adopted  by  his  party.  It  is  unwise  in  any  Christian  to  denonnoe 
political  economy,  as  if  it  and  Cbristianily  were  antagonistic  I 
may  learn  from  tiie  apoetle  Paul  what  is  morally  wrong,  and  fiom 
Adam  Smith  and  Richard  Cobden,  that  the  way  in  which  "  Sinim" 
and  his  party  wish  to  correct  it,  will  only  a^rarate  it.  Hie  aim  of 
the  opponents  to  the  traffic  in  opium  may  te  inteUigible  and  eom* 
mendable.andyet  the  means  advocated  maybe  deprecated  byilMMe 
who  believe  in  Paul,  but  not  in  "  Sinim."  We  ai^e  that  tb» 
remedy  proposed  for  Chins  is  not  a  remedy ;  that  to  throw  open 
the  trade  is,  as  time  will  show,  to  aggravate  the  evils  complained 
of  1  that  while  the  extinction  of  the  poppv  in  Bengal  would  not 
suppress  ita  use  in  China  (which  is  lite  tning  desired),  it  would 
entail  serious  losses  upon  India,  which  nothing  suggested  will  com* 
pensate  ;  and  the  answer  is  a  quotation  from  Scripture,  to  the  efiisol^ 
"Woe  to  the  worid  becauee  of  offences,"  Ac.  If  a  text  is  to  ha 
quoted,  instead  of  reftiting  our  premises,  of  course  there  is  a  speedr 
end  of  all  reasoning  on  the  subject.  That  the  passage  is  misapplied 
is  clesr  from  the  fact,  that  we  mi^ht  quote  it  against  "  Smim." 
The  plans  proposed  will  indefinitely  mcrease  the  enls  toueht  to  be 
removed ;  hence,  "  woe  to  him  that  would  multiply  the  ofirace." 

Because  "the  entire  oonsuinplion"  of  the  drag  in  China,  "with 
the  smallest  ponible  fraction  of  an  exception,"  is  abused,  therefon 
it  is  argued,  that  the  trade  is  "  not  a  legitimate  source  of  gain." 
l^e  responsibility  of  abuse  is,  on  this  principle,  transferred  from  the 
guilty  to  the  innocent.  It  it  not  the  intemperate  consumer,  but 
the  producer  and  merchant,  upon  whom  the  guilt  of  any  abuse  ia 
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nude  to  faO.  Oar  mercluiita  are  to  be  tamed  into  the  giurdlAns  of 
joonia  all  the  worid  orer,  and  follow  their  goodi  into  the  remote 
cwners  of  Uie  earth,  calotdate  the  abase  of  the  article*  io  which  they 
ded,  and  renoonoe  the  traffic.  The  Jamaica  planter  moat  reAue  to 
hU  augw  to  Boj  merchant  who  will  not  Kimaiit«o  that  no  diatiUer 
of  mm  ahall  be  a  cmtomer ;  or  the  diitiller  mnst  lee  that  tiie  ipirit 
ibtU  not  &11  into  the  handa  of  mcAi  retail  dealers  aa  are  licenit^  to 
make  men  "drank  on  the  premiaea."  Oar  London  and  Burton 
brewers  •bonld,  on  aooh  prineiplea,  decline  ofiera  from  all  who  will 
not  guarantee  that  their  liqnon  ahall  be  limited  to  medicinal  par- 
poeea.  It  ia,  in  fact,  ■hifeing  the  reeponeibility  of  abuse  from  indi- 
ridiial  inebriatea  to  the  ahoalders  of  producers,  merchanta,  and 
tedeamen.  It  ia  tiie  ICaine  Liquor  Law  applied  to  opium ;  and  we 
hold  onrselTea  &ee  to  object  to  the  principre,  without  being  justly 
liable  to  the  charge  of  a(»ocating  drankennesa  by  either  atimulsnti 
or  OBTcotica.  The  writer  of  the  third  affirmatiTe  article  agreea  wiUi 
oa  in  the  main  points  of  oar  argument,  but  objects  to  tiie  view  we 
tike,  that  opium  is  "  a  leeitimate  soorce  of  gain,"  and  aupporta  the 
t^mtitm  by  an  extract  iUnatratiTe  of  the  horrors  of  intemperance. 
We  do  not  see  the  pertinenoy  of  inch  tmotstionH,  for  they  prore 
only  what  ia  not  denied  on  our  part.  Both  partiea  admit  that 
mitun  abaaed  is  a  fearful  destroyer.  One  of  them  propose  that  the 
(Aiineae  shoidd  be  made  temperate  by  legislation  ;  the  oliier  object 
to  oompalsOTy  abctjnenee,  both  on  principle,  as  shown  by  "  U.  S,.," 
and  the  impraotJesUeness,  as  well  as  the  principle  of  the  expe- 
dients proposed  hj  "  Sinim"  and  "  A.,"  aa  argued  by  na.  There  are 
«K>.OOaOUO  of  consumers,  scattered  chiefly  over  Asia ;  of  tbia  vaat 
number  4,000,000  are  atated  to  be  Chineae  dnmkards.  Althotigh 
ereiy  Chinese  smoker  abuses  the  drug,  the  traffic  may  be  legitimate. 
Hieremedrisnot  aMaineOpiumljAw,  but  thedifiiiaion  and  prera* 
lence  of  ooristian  moraUty.  To  deprire  364,000,000  peraona  of 
their  fBToarit«  narootio  because  4,000,000  are  found  to  abuse  it,  ia 
to  pnnish  the  temperate  for  the  sake  of  the  intemperate.  When 
teetotaliam  has  taken  the  plaoe  of  Scripture  precei>tB,  which  enjoin 
"  moderation  in  all  thinga  ;"  when  the  nnman  principle  of  goreming 
mankind,  which  would  enforce  abstinence,  has  been  shown  to  be 
nth»r  more  effi»etive  or  aalntary  than  the  Divine  principle,  which, 
by  exposine  mankind  to  temptation,  trains  men  to  resist  and  orer- 
emne  it,  then  it  will  be  time  for  as  to  review  and  abandon  our 
riewa  apon  the  question  of  the  traffic  in  opium. 

We  hare  some  ground  of  complaint  against  "  Sinim,"  for  assert- 
ing that  "the  remarks  of  'Poppy'  are  so  full  of  misatatementa, 
^t  it  would  take  more  time  and  space  than"  he  "haa  to  refuto 
them."  No  one  ahould  make  such  a  charge  without  ^ni^tn^  both 
time  and  space  to  sabstantiate  it.  We  are  not  only  open  to  convic- 
tion, but  anxiona  to  be  enlightened  on  so  vital  a  qoeetion  as  that 
iriiioh  affects  the  honour  of  the  British  nation  ana  the  welfare  of 
Oiina.  TFe  have  time,  but  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity,  to  con- 
Bder  tiie  nature  of  the  misstatanentB.    His  general  and  wholesale 
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attnuBtion  we  luve  to  bear  is  ailenoo,  nMOMaiy,  but  not  eoDteanp- 
tnonj ;  and  his  reference  to  "  the  ^iniupal  pointa"  of  our  ai 
i§  all  that  we  caa  notice. 


Bis  nnt  qneBtiOD  u.  Hem  did  the  Chineae eiiat to  laigmiOitnt 
opinml'"  WereaUycannotaee  the  force  of  tkeqneatiDo.  Wehave 
nowhere  arf^ed  that  the  drug  waa  neooaaaiy  to  their  exiatenea.  A 
qiieition  of  thia  kind  is  eaaSy  ihown  to  be  illoKieal,  by  pntta^ 
another  aa  illogical,—"  How  hare  the  CfainMe  «yi>tcd  »o  long 
withont  the  aottona  of  Manobeater  and  the  hardwaiea  of  BtrBin^- 
hamP"  If  the  drug  ia  not  to  ba  inpcrted  into  Of"'"-  •— -—  •*  — 
"  a  iDodem  exotic,"  there  ia  as  end  to  our  t>»da  ii 

nllcB — an  end,  in  fact,  to  commaroe  aU(»eth«r.  

tbat "  from  the  hicheat  to  the  loweat,  the  Chinaae  enjoy  llie  loxmy 
(k  tea,"  ia  tme  o^t  of  certain  diBtriota.  Whate  tM  tea  ii  gtom, 
arery  cottager  haa  bia  little  tea  garden,  from  tiie  piodmae  of  whicii 
be  Bupptiei  the  wante  of  hia  family.  Tb^  ^aat,  howerar,  flooriahee 
only  m  certain  pronncea  of  the  emvire.  In  not  cmly  the  ^Taared 
disbrioti,  but  whererer  it  ia  within  tne  reach  of  the  poor,  it  u  only 
the  ooaner  kinda  that  they  can  ose.  Take  up  anv  woric  wliich  jwo- 
'  feaaei  to  deacribe  the  maanera  and  onatoau  of  the  intenor,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  maca  of  the  Chincoe  are  on  the  Tei^  of 
pauperism,  and  are  compelled  to  adopt  anfaatittitei  for  t«a.  I>anng 
Lora  Macarteey's  miaaion  to  Peking;,  the  monben  of  the  miiliiiaij 
obaerred  that  the  inftiBion  of  the  dned  leaTM  of  the  fern,  known  to 
boUniata  aa  the  atpidium  fi^igraiu,  waa  in  ocmiBicni  nae  amang  the 
poor.  Quantitiea  of  the  prepuation  wen  aaatt  e»oaed  for  Mle  tieftr 
the  Poyeng  Lake,  la  repn  to  our  atatemant,  that  poverty  wmUd 
prerent  the  prevalence  of  udnlgenoe  in  afareisndnig  b^  the  people 
who  could  not  afibrd  tea  grows  in  their  own  land,  "  Smim '  giree 
an  extract  from  the  Zfaie*'  oorrefpottdent,  ahffwiog  the  axtant  to 
which  cooliea  and  ot&eia  in  aeaporta  nend  their  wagea  in  opima. 
We  Bubmit  that  the  extra?ag«noe  of  a  drnnkaid  ia  no  anawvr  to  oar 
atatement,  that  the  maates  are  too  pocnr  to  becooaa  opiwm  dra^srda. 
The  wages  of  a  labourer  in  a  seaport  ai*  no  teat  of  At  Male  of 
wageiin  rural  diatricti.  Thepriceofthe  drag,  where  it  iann^' —  ' 
ia  not  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  B<dd  after  the  hearTooatof ' 


wageiin  rural  diatricti.  Thepriceoftiie  drag,  whim  it  iam 
ia  not  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  B<dd  after  the  hearTooatc 
port,  and  the  dntiea  imposed  on  inland  eariiage,  hare  DeeB  incarrad. 
The  labourer  in  a  conuneroial  town,  or  a  seaport,  ia  better  paid,  and 
haa  more  to  spend  in  the  drug,  where  it  ia  cheap,  than  the  uniTn  in 
the  interior,  where  it  ia  dear.  To  ^^  aa  '*  Sinim"  doea  ia  &Ua- 
dona,  and  does  not  diapoee  of  oar  opinion  that  the  fMia  of  the 
repreaaioniata,  aa  to  the  wholeaale  detiorsUaation  of  China,  are 
exaggerated.  In  hia  article  "  A."  rcfera  to  arranManesta  mada  by 
the  East  India  Company  to  brias  "the  dm^^wi^in  the  reatA  of 
the  lower  claas«e."  If  in  the  locuity  where  it  ia  grown  some  aneh 
enconragement  to  ita  nae  among  the  poor  waa  Beeeaaaiy,  it  foUowa 
that  the  maaa  in  China,  who  hare  to  pay  a  heavier  prioa,  will  find 
it  too  expenaive  a  luxury  to  adopt  it  anirenaUy. 
31ia  thorough  impracticableneaa  of  tkm  plana  pappoaad  ia  naai- 
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iNtod  hj  "  Siaim."  It  ii,  he  obMrrrei,  "  a  well-known  fact,  that  a« 
tiu  price  of  opiDm  risea  in  ladia,  the  oonatunption  ia  checked  in 
China.  Acting  on  thia  principle,  he  "  propoaea  a  ftradnal  supprea- 
■on  of  the  imltivation,  to  extend  over  fire  rears."  There  are 
certein  wdl-known  priaoiptea  of  political  eoonomj,  not  to  eaj  of 
human  natnre,  which  the  proposer  ahonld  hare  atadied  before  ang- 
geating  ao  futile  an  expedient.  Bengal  ia  the  only  opinm-pro- 
danng  oonntry.  Hw  destmatioD  of  the  poppy  th««  wonld  be 
folhnred  by  ita  introduction  into  the  Indian  ialaoda,  and  an  indefi- 
nite ezteniiion  of  ita  cultivation  in  China  itaelf.  For  a  time  the 
price  would  be  enluuiced,  aa  he  judges  rif^htly ;  but  that  this  would 
anppreaa  opium-amoking  in  China  can  be  conceived  only  by  one  who 
aappoeea  that  politioaT  economy  may  become  a  "  self-conceited 
jade."  Sahance  ita  price  by  auppresting  ita  cnltiration  in  Bengal, 
and  yon  nipplTa  itrong  motive  to  foreitniera  to  become  oultivatori. 
You  will  limply  change  the  sphere  of  its  growth,  but  will  not,  and 
eannot  anppreaa  its  production.  "  A  amall  quantitv  for  legitimate 
pnrpoaea,  ■p>in.  ia  to  remain  in  "  Government  hanos."  It  does  not 
ooenr  to  "  Siuim"  that  no  one  will  boy  that  small  quantity  from  the 
Ooremmcoit,  when  the  same  article  can  be  bcueht  in  larger  quan- ' 
tiliea,  and  tiuAfw,  elsewhere.  How,  again,  is  uie  Government  to 
see  ttuat,  when  it  i>  sold,  it  shall  be  pnrehased  only  for  "legitimate 
porpoMS,"  hy  ehamiits,  and  not  smokera  ;  by  doctora,  and  not  by 
dnmkardjP 

In  all  ibe  affirmatiTe  articles,  as  in  all  the  speeches  on  the  subject, 
there  is  a  manifeat  tendency  to  exaggerate.  We  before  pointed 
oot^  that  taking  their  own  statisties,  it  is  only  one  in  one  hundred 
Chmese  who  smoke,  and  yet  the  whole  nation  is  represented  as 
being  demoralized;  that  if  opinm-smoking  be  the  cause  of  the 
indiapoailion  to  purohaae  Britiui  goods,  it  ean  be  only  in  the  caae  of 
(me  m  a  hundrad;  and  yet  the  limited  commerce  with  China  is 
atbibnted  to  the  drug  from  Bengal.  In  his  article,  "  A"  indulges 
in  the  same  dispoaition  to  ai^e  fW>m  eiaggerstionB  rather  than 
sober  &cta.  The  area  of  Bengal,  for  example,  is  nearly  IIW.OOO 
■qoare  m0es ;  irf  tlua  vast  tract,  only  abont  100,000  acres  are  con- 
Cuaedly  oconwd  aa  poppy  fields ;  and  vet  "  A."  declarea  that  "  the 
rieh  plains  OlBengal, that  had  produced  rice,  angar,  and  cotton,  for 
2,000 yean, were  coveted  by  compulsion  with  the  poppy."  Thewriter 
starta  wilJi  an  alarming  statement,  that  "  the  plains  of  Bengal "  are 
proatitated  to  the  growth  of  a  baneful  Axog ;  and  ends  by  showing 
dist  abont  one  aere  to  the  aqnare  mite,  or  one  acre  in  every  six  htm- 
dred  aad  forty,  haa  been  given  np  to  its  cnltivation.  It  ia  impos- 
■iUe  to  argne  correctly,  if  the  mind  is  allowed  to  run  wild  with 
sn^  exafserationa.  The  "  climate,"  again,  ia  declared  to  be 
anfavonn£le  "  for  the  preearions  native  of  the  growth  of  a  delicate 
plnnt."  If  the  climate  of  the  country  where  it  is  iudigenons  be 
udavouTBble,  where  is  the  climato  that  will  suit  it  I*  If  tbe  repre- 
sentatiou  were  correot,  how  shoald  we  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
Bengal  opium  ia  superior  and  cheaper  than  that  grown  elsewhere'r' 
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If  the  ravreMoUtion  were  conect,  it  would  follow,  that  to  extii_„ . 

its  ^wQi  wW«  ,Ua  prodnctioD  is  so  "  pieeariou*,"  wouid  leM  to 
its  utrodnclkm  into  a  ooontiy  more  suiteil  to  the  plMit,  vid,  ooaio- 
quently,  to  tireatef  ptodaotion  *C  Ism  colt.  On  his  ovti-viawa  of 
Ute  cue,  "  A."  ■h«ald  sdTocate  the  eontinautee  of  tkiaga  as  -thej 
ore,  if  he  would  livittlM  wapp\j. 

We  Btronglyoliiiect  to  the  Attempt  nude  by  all  the 'writers  ob -the 
aJSnoatiTe  awe,  to  paint  the  eoDOnot  of  ths  UUt  Convoy,  in  the 
darkest  eoloun  poasible  in  connedaon  with  1^  qMua  traffio.  That 
the  directors  and  serTUits  of  that  Company  committed  gnvrtmx 
faults,  we  bsTB.no  wish  to  denj.  But  that  the  Bcitiah  power  is  the 
great  onmewhich  "A.,"  in  common  with  a  class  of  inritM«,aeea>ie  to 
thinlf ,  we  cannot  admit,  with  the  ten  thonsaud  proofs  we  have  of  the 

Kst  bleasings  th«t  power  has  confecred  vpon  India  asd  the  wotld 
ide.    Prom  hia  statements  one  would  fimi^  that  opiom  waa  not 
grown  in  Bengal  till  it  became  a  British  yoiisaekm;  andtfaat  iutcan- 

rtnce  in  the  East  was  not  known  till  "  onainated  and  foetssad" 
the  purposes  of  revenue.  Immediately  after  statii.g  that  "  the 
ever- widening  extension  of  this  vice  acoompantei  the  British  pvmr," 
he  quotes  from  B«et's  perswal  narrative  of  the  nege  at  LuekBow, 
to  show  that  "  opium  wss  an  article  as  axtauairsly  need  in  Luoknow 
as  in  China."  Till  within  the  last  few  yean  Ondo  was  notiunder 
British  rule;  British  power  had  not  esianded  to  ite  metnqMlie; 
and  jet  the  prevalence  of  opiiim- smoking  there  is  addoaed  aa'the 
&nt  proof  of  the  remark  that  "  the  eitenoiim  of  the  vice  accom- 
panies" our^power.  We  are  informed  that  ^um  waa  first  tahta 
to  China  by  Portu^se  meroluuitB,  and  yet  the  Eoat  India Can^aaf 
\e  taxed  with  "  or^inating  and  fostering"  the  taate  for  it.     It  1MB 


crown  and  used  in  large  quantitiss  longbefbre  Clive  and  HMtinga 
founded  OUT  empire  iuHindoatan  ;  yet  weare  told  that  "the  .  ' 
less  character  of  ludisn  Bgrioalture  was  fra'cibly  broken,  i 


leohaoM- 
I,  and  u« 


rich  plains  of  Bengal,  that  had  ptodneed  rice,  etwar,  silk, 
cotton,  for  2,000  years,  are  covered  oy  compulsion  with  the  poppf  •" 
Among  the  Hindoo  castes  is  that  of  the  dittUUr,  showing  Uow 


ancient  is  the  practice  of  diatilling  spiiits  in  India.  A  Tanal^  eX 
(oTack  is  distilled  ftom  rioe,  molaases,  ipicee  and  w^er.  A  afoi- 
tuons  liquor  is  drawn  from  a  «peoies  of  palm  tiea,  Whioh  grows  wdd 
and  extensively.  Incieionsin  the  bark  in  the  evooing  wul  prodaoft 
a  liquor  by  lonriso  which  is  eui^  and  speedily  fermaatod.  aad 
drank  by  no  limited  nnmbem.  Tlte  orgies  piartjatd  hj  Uie  iror- 
shippere  of  certain  female  deities  iudnde  libationaaBd'ariaking  of 
spirits  to  a  ahoijiing  extent  yet  "A."  infixms  Of  Uttt  "allxrlto 
have  described  the  state  sud  oufltonu  of  the  600,600,000  tiint  intMbit 


India  and  China  have  aivenunanimonaCestimoi^tliatintMBpwsnee 
was  not  found  among  taeir  vioea  ;  but  ahortly  after  the  Bngtiah  Itad 


ohtwned  power,  the  attempt  woe  made  to  r^woduee  the  T 

2 stem  of^  deriving  revenue  from  intemp«mnoe ;  with  this  nsntntial 
Serenes,  that  while  at  home  there  might  have  been  a  propri«^  in 
taxing  already  existing  habita,  in  the  East  tiiey  had  to  be  ongiMted 
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aad  ibstered  in  order  nltimately  to  obtain  the  revenae."  The  very 
MntAtiw  in  wluch  thia  charge  ia  made  oontainsiUrefuUtioD.  Before 
the  CompBnf  umined  the  monopoly,  it  ia  deckred  that  it«  "aervaats 
Cntded  in  intoEioants  as  indiridnalg."  Therefore  the  Company  did 
not  "originate"  intempeionce  in  India.  Again,  to  tscan  artiole  is 
net,  in  toeoe  days  of  ueo  tnde,  recorded. as  the  way  to  "foster"  its 
BH.  It  is  trae  that  the  Company  introdaced  the  system  of  derivinfc 
lerennefrom  the  uae  of  iatosioants,  but  this  is  aot  tobecanfonnded 
with  originating  or  fostering  them.  That  "  the  vast  population  in 
India  lua  been  already  dMaorolized  by  this  (opium)  and  other 
intoiieaiita,  produced  or  sold  by  lioeuoe  from  the  GoTernment,"  ia 
■inply  ineorreot.  The  iB^tish  Gbvemment  haa  introduoed  no  in- 
tonMBteamon^  the  natives  whish  had  not  existed  long  >be  fore  Julius 
Cintr  landed  m  Sritain.  The  .monopoly  they  aeeumed  haa  not 
fi^rti,  but  cheeked  an  bating  vice.  The  direct«»i,  ae  shown,  in 
the Tery  passage  we  are  refernngto,  did  not  "introduce  theEogliah 
nutnn  of  deriving  revenue  in  order  to  originate  or  foster  iotran- 
{wtanee,"  but  to  put  a  stop  to  ithe  "  bloodshed,  oouiiuion,  and  dis- 
tresc,"  which  dieted  before  thsf  'monopolised  Uie  traffic. 

'Hie  remark,  that  intemperanee  was  not  a  vice  among  the  millions 
of  India  and  China,  ia  again  true  only  by  comparison.  The  author 
flf  the  "  History  of  the  Hlndooe"  was  among  the  earliest  of  our 
Indian  miaaionariee.  "  Two  BEafamins  aaanred '  him  "  that  drinking 
c^  t^ts"  was  then  "  so  common,  that  out  of  aizteen  Hindoos,  tvro 
diook  spirits  in  eecret,  and  about  one  in  sixteen  in  public  Several 
of  tim  Hindoo  rqaha,  who  had  received  the  initiating  incantations 
of  the  bmole  deities,  ore  sold  to  have  given  themaelves  up  to  the 
gnttast  excesses  in  drinldng  epirite."  In  this  testimony  we  have 
proof  that  intemperance  in  India  haa  an  origin  for  which  t^  firitiBh 
power  ia  not  reaponaible.    We  admit  that  drunkenneM  has  never 

Eivailed  in  India  to  the  eitei^  that  it  boa  done  ic  the  British  ialea. 
t  tiie  abstinence  firom  exeesa  does  not  arise  from  Hindoo  anpe- 
riority  to  the  European.  The  climate  ia  itself  a  oheiak.  The 
dronkard  finds  a  grave  more  speedily  in  Bengal  than  in  more 
temperate  olimatee.  But  we  totally  diaaent  from  the  opinion  that 
til  India  has  been  demoralized  by  the  British  power. 

"Sinim"  denies  the  correctness  of  the  atateraent  of  Sir  J. 
SowrinK,  that  dram-driuking  is  a  Chinese  vice.  If  he  epeeka  com- 
pantivdj,  his  remark  may  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a  challenge. 
lUiii^,  however,  the.ohmate  and  other  thmae  into  consideration,  it 
Baanat  be  denied  that  no  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  are  ho 
litfie  ad^cted  to  the  drinking  of  simple  water.  The  waters  in  the 
ki^e  rivers  of  China  are  notorionely  impure.  The  British  embosay 
desodbedthatof  the  Pekii^  river  aa  of  "a  milky  colour."  Several  of 
it(  members  were  seised  with  iUnesa  after  drinking  it.  In  Bengal, 
and  eapsoiollT  in  China,  the  water  cannot  with  eafet^r  be  drauk 
until  it  has  been  clarified  with  alum.  The  universal  proetioe  of 
drinking  some  iuftuiou  of  tea,  or  Earn,  is  by  certain  writers  attri- 
buted to  the  UDwholeoomsneas  of  that  precious  fluid  in  the  celestial 
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empire.  Hie  Chinese,  like  tbe  Indioni,  ferment  the  boiled  liquor 
of  rice,  and  diitil  a  Bpirit,  vhioh,  hoitt  in  appearanoe  and  taste, 
reaemblea  Britiih  wbiike^;  and  whiob,  in  itreogtii,  ia  scarcely 
inferior  to  onr  proof  apirita.  It  ia  bf  no  meana  an  uncommon 
practice  to  drink  thia  apirit  in  small  cnpa  aft«r  dinner. 

"  8.  E.  ti."  does  not  admit  that  "  if  tbe  dmg  were  eiterminated, 
aome  atimnlant  or  other  would  be  required  to  supply  its  place." 
Thia  of  course  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  to  be  settled  oy  an 
appesl  to  facta.  His  statement,  that  "  neither  tbe'  North  American 
Indiana  nor  their  ancestors  knew  anjrthing  of  the  existence  of 
stimnlante,  till  the  Europeana  broaKl>t  "fire  water"  among  them, 
was  mad«  in  oversight  of  tbe  fact,  that  tobacco  was  not  known  in 
Europe  till  introduced  from  North  America.  That  "numerous 
races  of  Africa  and  of  South  America  remain  almoat  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  them  np  to  the  present  time,"  cannot  be  substantiated. 
TFig  hare  nerer  read  of  a  savage  tribe  in  Africa  that  was  unac- 
quainted either  with  roots  from  which  a  fermented  liquor  oould 
be  produced,  or  some  leaf  or  drug  which  ooold  be  ased  as  a  nar- 
cotic. Tobaooo  and  the  palm  tree  flourish  in  South  America,  and 
whererer  tfaeae  are  found,  the  natives,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
indulged  in  narcotics  and  itimnlanta.  The  fiwt  that  "  fire  water" 
was  unknown  to  the  North  American  Indians  does  not  refute  Uie 
statement,  tiiat  the  desire  for  stimulants  is  universal  in  man. 
Where  nature,  by  its  vegetable  prodncttons,  doe«  not  supply  man 
with  narcotics  or  fermented  liquors,  thnv  the  hankering  after  some 
■timuhuit  will  show  itself  by  an  ini^nui^  which  teetotallers  will 
describe  as  provokiDglT  perverse.  The  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  for 
example,  and  Tartars  all  over  the  ateppea  of  Northern  Asia,  live  in 
a  region  towhich  nature  has  denied  the  luxuries  abounding  in  mora 
temperate  and  fhiittul  climates ;  and  yet  they  have  compeniKted 
themselves  for  the  absence  of  the  nsnal  stimulants  elsei^en  hj 
diatilling  spirits  of  remarkable  strength  fkim  mares'  milk.  The 
Cfaineae  Tartars,  again,  to  this  day  retain  a  strone  predilection  f«r 
spirits  distilled  from  mutton  broth.  Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
certain  savage  tribes  were  unacqnsjnted  with  intoxicants,  it  would 
be  proof  simply  that  they  were  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  how  to 
fonnent  and  distil ;  bat  certainly  no  proof  that  a  desire  for  some 
stimulant  or  other  was  not  a  deeply-rooted  principle  of  human  nstui«. 

We  close  our  review  of  the  affirmative  articles  by  stating,  in 
KCneral,  that  we  object  to  the  principle  upon  which  they  prooeed. 
liiat  principle  is.  upon  the  well  established  facta  of  political  econorar, 
altogether  unsound ;  and  tbe  attempt  to  show  it  to  be  sound,  by  an 
appeal  to  onr  moral  sense  of  what  is  morally  right  and  what  is 
morally  wronr,  fails  altogether ;  for  we  hold  that  the  Bible  impoaea 
no  duty  which  it  is  impossible  to  fulfil.  We  claim  to  be  one  with 
every  man  who  would  save  the  infatuated  drunkard  in  Britain,  as  wdl 
as  in  China ;  bot  hold  ourselves  at  perfect  liberty  to  semtiniBa  hia 
opinions,  without  justly  incuiring  the  charge  of  impure  or  interotted 
motives.    Our  veneration  for  the  sublime  and  unninching  morality 
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or  8t.  FruI  is  not  to  b«  qneitioDed  by  Qtoee  who,  with  equal  renen- 
tioo  for  the  ^poatle  of  Chriat,  Hftre  yet  to  learn  that  the  prinoipleB 
of  Adam  Smith  and  Sichard  Cobden  tnay  make  them  wiser  men  in 
nlation  to  trade  aad  conuneree,  Pofpt. 


Social  ^conomi!. 

ABE  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  TRADES*  UNIONS  BENE- 
nClAL  TO  WOEKING  MEN  P 

^mKMATITB  BBPLT. 

Ih  concluding  the  affirmatiTe  portion  of  this  debate,  we  have  to 
leader  our  reepectfnl  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  hare  so  ably 
lad  earnestly  opposed  or  supported  us.  We  felt  gratified  and 
uach  interested  in  finding  that  "Ij'OaTrier"  had  taken  np  this 
qustion ;  his  talent  in  debate  has  frequently  produced  in  us  feelings 
«  admiratioit  and  respect.  We  felt  some  pride,  too,  in  findj^ 
Onrsif  associated  willv  Mr.  6.  Potter,  whose  manly  action  in  the  late 
"kwk-out"  has,  we  believe,  won  for  him  the  life-long  esteem  of  the 
workmg  classes.  Our  task  seems  a  most  interesting  and  instructire 
ODS,  and  we  hasten  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  veiy  able  essay  of 
"  L'Ouvrier." 

We  can  almost  nnezoepUonably  endorse  his  eiordiom,  the  "  wise 
and  prudent"  objects  of  the  Union,  selected  by  our  friend,  neither 
of  ni  question.  It  seems  to  ns,  in  pemsinf;  the  two  paragraphs 
iriating  to  "preaoribjng  the  amonnt  of  initiatory  lalwnr,  that 
"  L'Oarrieir"  OTsrratee  tne  consequences  of  snch  procedure,  on  the 
one  band :  and  totally  isnores  the  benefits  accming  from  it^  on  the 
other.  He  overrates  the  result  in  imagining  a  man  "  excluded 
liom  workinK  at  every  other  trade,  driven  at  last  from  the  labour 
market."  There  are  numerous  supernumerary  positions  and 
methods  of  earning  a  livelihood  for  the  inadequate  handicraftaman, 
is  which  his  conscience  will  acquit  him  of  having  sought  to  under- 
hU  the  skilled  workman,  with  whose  talent  he  is  not  fitted  to  com- 
pete. Hen,  respectiog  the  benefits  accruing,  we  would  siibmit  to 
ou  readers  that  this  prescription,  properly  carried  out,  will 
eventually  admit  of  only  competent  workmen  being  employed  at 
bnocbes  requiring  ability — tb^  is.  those  who  have  during  a  proper 
■pprenticesbip  familiarised  themselves  with  the  variona  branches  of 
a  profesHion  or  trade.  This  will  produce  satisfaction  to  the  pur- 
vuier,  and  credit  to  the  employer.  Otherwise,  in  this  money- 
^nsping,  labour-grinding  age,  unprincipled  masters  will  engage 
nidividnals  only  imperfecit^  aoqoaintod  with  the  work  to  be  per- 
fonned;  these,  knowing  their  shortcomings,  will  gladly  tender  their 
•onicea  at  a  lower  rate  than  their  competent  feltow-workeis.    Bnt 
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for  this  ialutaiy  check  to  Uua  miBtaked  oonne  supplied  hy  the 
Unions,  tho  purchaser  would  suffer  in  reoeinng  infenor  wmxniu- 
ship ;  the  employer  would  snfier  in  dispoatng  of  this  uneqaal 
perTormMiDe ;  aud  the  skUted  labourer  would  siiffer,  in  flndinE  him* 
self  driven  out  of  the  scale  o(  adeouate  remuneration :  possibly  our 
whole  country  might  suffer  in  the  fiiture.  were  we  to  boDome 
popular  amongst  foreigu  traders  as  slop-worliers  only.  This  under- 
selling, if  permitted,  might  re-act  in  another  way,— parents,  finding 
particular  branches  of  trade  deteriorating  in  ralue,  might  seek 
altogether  other  sources  iu  which  to  frame  the  future  of  their  sons; 
youthful  talent  might  maoifegt  itself  most  satiBfuctorily,  but  what 
true  parent  would  ruin  the  fiitnre  of  his  ofiiprin^  in  forcing  lum 
into  aradaing  competition  with  the  merest  medioority  P 

It  wiil  follow,  as  a  consequence,  that  if  the  intrusion  of  unskilled 
labour  can  only  be  checked  oy  Union  efforts,  so  the  rate  of  remune- 
ration must  form  an  important  subject  of  consideration.  This  latter 
is  rendered  necessary  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  greeting  condiut 
of  many  employers.  The  working  man  leebs  a  higher  socisl  and 
inbsllectnal  position ;  in  so  doing,  he  finds  that  a  certain  time  is  doe 
to  him  by  all  the  laws  of  humanity — his  physical  comfort,  too, 
renders  this  imperative.  But  for  these  time  and  wages  elements 
being  pressed  by  the  Unions  upon  the  conndet«tion  of  employers, 
worlunen  might  joe  on,  grouna  down  and  starred  by  degrees,  until 
they  found  ueiiisetTes  near  that  pauper's  grave  alluded  to  by  our 
&iend.  Obsene  the  results  of  the  ahsenee  of  Union  elements  is 
snndij  callings,  and  especially  in  those  followed  by  onr  fcansle 
popnlation  ;  ders  the  "juiitice  of  employers,  snd  the  "  libei^' of 
the  employed,  have  had  vnHmiled  scope,  and  what  are  tberetnttsF 
"  The  gsrter-maker  works  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  nine  at 
ni^t,  to  esm  sbout  4a.  a  week  clear.  The  shirt-maker  msk«s 
shirls  for  2s.  a  dosen  ;  her  usual  time  of  work  is  from  five  in  dw 
moming  till  nine  at  night,  winter  and  sommer ;  and  for  all  this  she 
earns  on  an  average  2s.  lOtd.  per  week,  or  dee  ikillino*  clear,  i  *" 
deducting  cotton  and  candle.  The  waistcoat  maker's  earr 
average  from  3s.  to  4a.  a  week,  out  of  which,  all  deductions  b 
she  has  about  Is.  10^.  to  live  upon.  Of  the  workers  for  the  army 
clothiers,  the  one  working  for  the  soldiers  earns  2s.  a  week,  and 
finds  her  own  thread ;  the  other,  workiur  for  the  convicts,  earns  3i> 
a  week  when  in  full  work,  but  has  to  dedact  thread  and  oandlesi 
"  which  is  quite  half"  The  shoebinder  works  about  eighteen  hours 
a  dsT,  earmng  Is.  Gd,  per  week,  out  of  which  she  has  to  pay  6d.  tx 
oaniUes,  The  bracems^er  earns  from  Is.  to  Is.  3td.  a  week,  working 
fix  days  of  twelve  hours,  and  finding  cotton  and  candles;  she  has 
three  months  slack  in  the  year,  during  which  she  gets  about  M^- 
a  week,  paying  a  halfpenny  for  cotton.'  •  Here  then  we  may  con- 
olnde  tiist  the  utmost  incapable  has  eked  out  a  frightM  subsisteno^ 
end  the  compet«nt  has  been  undersold ;  the  results,  it  ssems  to  ns, 

*  Vid*  ibjIuV*  "  Gmt  Wortd  of  Lcndoi." 
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hare  t«n<l»d  towards  the  admiwion  of  the  "  iilop ''  el«DeDt  in  mum- 
ftslnre*  u  a  neattUy  nther  than  a«  a  dWi«o»-  "L'Onmer" 
>>taolM  that  portieii'  of  Union  effort  which  bmkb  to  diatnbute  fltiriy 
tiw  amonat  of  labour ;  there  ia  Mmething  ao  httnune  and  conaideraU 
in-  this,  aomathiDg  that  moat  hare  ao  frequentlj  won  the  fcratitnde 
of  tfao§e  who  oth«nn»»  might  hare  been  dnTen  to  deepetation,  Utat 


^^Kii 


J  Hmttang  tbe  number  of  appreatiees,  and  weeding  trades  from 
"alop"  workmen,  Uie  Unions  seem  to  me  to  obviate,  to  a  great 
extant,  the  diffioaltj  pefeired  to  by  our  ^iend;  wben  he  tmjH  :— 
"  Mould  the  QOtDber  of  labourera  mereaee  faster  than  the  pK>daD- 
tkm  bj  which  their  neeeMities  are  auppUed,  tiieir  prosperitj 
docreasoa,  want  and  destitution  ensoe ;  hence  population,  or  the 
nmmAtr  of  iabonrora  to  be  aopplied  with  tte  prodncts  of  labour,  bo- 
eomea  an  important  factor  in  th'a  aocial  problem."  How  it  seems 
tana  that  thu  "pp(^em"ia  theveiy  <me  with  which  Unions  seek  to 
detd ;  and  certaiolj  in  their  bands  it  becomes  mncb  Dearer  solution 
than  if  permitted  to  hnrrf  the  labourer  on  under  what  is,  we  tbmk 
iaaerrectlr,  alluded  to  aa  "  a  law  beyond  the  power  of  human  oon- 
troL"  The  common  idea  of  labour  is,  it  seems  to  ns,  umistaJien  one. 
"  L'Otnrier"  allndea  to  it  as  "  the  sad  lot  of  tke  sons  of  toil,  upon 
wtwiu  presaea  s*  heavily  the  eonsequenoeB  of  onr  first  parents' 
faslt."  Now  we  regard  labour  as  "  Eeolth,  weeltti,  and  comfort." 
Of  itself,  it  is  the  interpreter  of  nature;  but  hiUierto  employera 
'     e  held  so  tight  a  rnn  orer  it,  that  its  goidauce  has  been  to  ruin. 


tyTBDny,  or 

"'L'Onrrter"  natioes  "  a  spirit  of  antagonism  between  employers 
and  employed,  as  engendered  by  Unions."  !Now  it  seems  to  na  that 
tlia  apirit  is  geDerally  eroked  by  tbe  unfair  denunds  of  the  masters. 
"W*  admit  there  ia  a  laok  of  knonledge  of  political  economy  and 
ita  many  ramifications  on  the  port  of  the  working  olasees ;  but  we 
hri)«T«  the  BetiT«  renreseDtvtives  of  the  Unions  are  in  th«  main  too 
nsBotiod  and  too  well  eiperienoed  to  foment  disseasionB  oauselessly. 
In  paasing,  I  n»f  here  re^  to  the  much  higher  tone  of  reading 
permeating  tfae  masses,  oad  note  wiU>  satismction  an  admirable 
pnUieation  now  iassed  for  a  Hw  penoe,  entitled,  "An  Essay  on 
laboor :  its  Union,"  Ac,*  from  the  pen  of  John  Scott,  of  Belfast ; 
worlung  men  art  seeking  a  more  intelligible  footing  in  society — 
right  ia  becoming  a  study,  and  migbt  must  ere  long  only  ooeupy  its 
pp^ier  sphet«L  The  overbearing  demands  of  employera  neceeaarily 
b^el  resistaaee ;  and,  at  laat,  onr  workmen  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand  that  tdwy  are  not  the  mere  machines  of  eroployeie,  ont  have  a 
powMT  <rf  their  own,  liberty  to  use  it,  and  reason  to  ^de  them. 
How  this  reason  teoobes  not  only  how,  bat  wh«n,  to  agitate  for  the 
betbument  oF  their  oondition.  Unions,  it  shonid  ^waya  be  remem- 
bered, are  as  yet  in  their  infancy ;  esperienoe  will  direct  them  in 
tfteir  oooree,  and  strengtiieTi  tiieir  infliienoe  fbr  good.    Our  friend 

*  H^foaks  snlCOn  Locdon. 
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■MDU  all  doog  to  nndemte  &a  knowledge  of  oax  woilmni. 
Suely  ID  these  dmjs  of  preu  and  pUtform  oor  woAeit  are  not 
totaltu  ieaorant  of  the  relations  betVeen  emplojer  and  emplajred. 
We  thinL  the  employer  needs  no  incentive  mnn  the  operationi  of 
Uniona,  in  the  adoption  of  machinery  whererer  anulable.  Are 
there  mai^  iiutanoes,  "L'OuTrier,"  where  masters,  unaffected  bj 
Unioni,  have  eonir^ently  declined  the  opportunity  for  Bupplanlisg 
maoDBl  labour  P  We  think  the  inatancee  of  men  drtBem  to  beoome 
petty  masten  are  not  numerous.  From  some  little  experience  we 
can  assure  ''L'Onrrier"  these  parties  are  by  no  means  sueh  vietimi 
as  he  pictures ;  we  have  alwigt  had  to  pay  foil  value  for  labour  be- 
atowea.  We  nerer  beard  of  Unions  prerentiog  "indomitable 
energy"  from  rising  to  position,  nor  have  we  met  with  instances  of 
iinury  arising  to  workmen  fh)m  the  successful  exertions  of  their 
fellows.  Employers  "  inflict  misery  on  the  families  of  the  workman. 
The  recent  strike  of  the  building  tfadea  has  so  forcibly  illoatrated 
this  topic,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  it,  for  we  have 
seen  tnat  thousands  of  families  have  been  aepeudent  upon  du 
miserable  dole  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Trades'  Untcn. 
Hie  contribution  thus  meted  out  to  the  workman  has  been  insuf- 
ficient to  buT  even  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself;  hence,  the 
family  dependent  upon  him  have  snSered  unknown  miseries,  private 
and  pnblio  charity  having,  in  many  instanoeii,  redeemed  the  starving 
families  from  a  miserable  death,  to  drag  on  a  still  more  miserable 
life.  When  the  great  day  of  account  shall  oome,  who  among  thcM 
Grants  of  their  class  shall  be  able  to  answer  for  the  crimes  engen> 
dered,  and  the  deaths  prematurely  caused,  by  their  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  proeeedinDS  F"  See  how  aptly  L'Ouvrier's  wrath  applies 
b>  the  other  side !  These  victims,  in  numerous  cases,  were  entirely 
innocent;  the  masters,  in  most  cases,  bjr  one  brutal,  tynumical 
swoop,  "locked  ont"  their  workmen,  with  whom  they  had  no 
difference,  solely  with  the  view  of  following  up  a  dis[iiute  with  oM 
employer:  thus  they  thought  to  crush  out  Uie  protective  oombina- 
tiOD  of  labour.  The  result  has  been  true  to  humanity— the  Union 
still  flourishes,  and  the  masters  have  veered  round,  finding  their 
scheme  ansuoceBsfnl.  By  this  inhuman  combination  of  employers, 
"  not  only  have  Uie  families  of  men"  not  "  on  strike  been  made  to 
endure  undeserved  misery,  but  all  classes  of  workmen  connected 
with  Trades'  Unions  been  made  to  suffer  the  loss  of  many  comforts, 
if  not  necessaries,  ttom  the  beavy^  contributions  demanded  of  them 
to  support"  the  victims  of  this  tyrannical  proceeding.  Were 
Unions  the  tyrannical,  extorting,  injurious  thmgs  drawn  by  our 
friend,  we  have  such  high  opinion  of  workmen,  that  we  feel  assured 
the  number  of  members  would  speedily  fall  to  0. 

A.  F.  seems  to  overlook  tlie  fact,  that  the  "  interests,  hopes,  and 
aims"  of  Unions  "are  one  and  ihe  same,"  via.,  the  disposal  t^ 
labour.  Combinations  of  maaten  are  similar,  vii.,  t^  disposal  of 
capital.  Wool  brokers',  ship  owners'  associations,  and  the  like, 
aim  at  similar  objects.    We  never  yet  heard  of  a  Union  legislating 
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vithont  having  in  viair  the  oapitAl  holdar  or  emplojrer.  What 
noble  leaden  baTe  the  TJ&ioni,  who  will  risk  the  trials  abl;  ennme- 
nted  by  A.  F.,  feeling  that  tiier  fight  for  right  against  might! 
Ihe  "  miOnal  trmpa^f "  ««  alluded  to  wu  that  evidenced  in  the 
bird  cash  free!^  and  willinglf  contributed  to  ike  "  look-onts." 
"i^i^reai"  we  oonsidered  manifeet  in  the  calm,  nnflinehing 
beating  of  those  mart^,  "  the  efieot"  of  advancing  mind  reenlting 
&om  "  general  education,"  and  a  prea*  free  to  jndxe  who  were  the 
tjrsnts  in  the  matt«r.  "Setemuned  vigilance  of  the  anthoritiee 
ma  uncalled  for,  unlookilj  for  the  oppressors ;  the  workmen  were 
too  wise  to  get  up  a  riot.  The  remainder  of  A.  F.'s  paper  leenu  to 
call  for  no  fiirther  remarks  from  me.  Fennit  me,  in  oonolusion,  to 
■tate  that  I  have  reaped  great  benefit  from  this  discnasion,  and  Uut 
I  (till  believe  "  Trades'  Unions  are  beneficial  to  working  men." 
M.  A.X. 


With  oonsiderable  interest  we  have  noted  the  progress  of  thu 
debate.  Its  importanoe  necessarily  demanded  our  careml  attention ; 
but  the  desire  for  information  and  initmction,  both  for  ourselves 
indothCTB,  gave  increased  interest  to  everything  said,  j>n>  and  com., 
i^n  the  pomt  at  issue.  The  conflict  of  opinions,  and  the  clash  of 
inwds,  may  be  to  some  a  species  of  gladiatorial  contest,  to  prove 
which  has  the  moet  fluent  use  of  their  mother-tongue.  With  such 
DotioDs  we  have  neither  part  nor  lot.  Our  convictions  are  resl, 
onr  arguments  the  result  of  thoughtful  experience,  and  our  aspi- 
ntions  for  the  amelioration  of  the  working  man's  lot. 

Our  nam  dupbima  is  characteriatic  of  our  social  position.  It  was 
irith  much  care  we  selected  it ;  and,  after  many  years'  constant  UM, 
we  still  {^arj  in  it,  and  count  it  one  of  our  chief  honours  to  be 
known  to  the  many  readers  of  the  Srilitk  ConlrovernalUt  as 
"L'Ouvrier" — the  teorkiug  man.  With  the  sins,  the  sorrows,  the 
Mji,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  working  man,  we  are  perfectiy 
omiliar.  With  tne  working  man  we  have  lived,  do  live,  and  hope 
ever  to  live  and  work  while  here  below.  To  impute  to  us  ignorance 
ti  the  condition  and  relations  of  the  workim;  classes  is  a  folly 
which  no  constant  reader  of  these  pages  wonla  bars  the  temeri^ 
to  attempt ;  and  we  oen  only  suppose  those  writers  on  the  afBrma- 
tive  of  this  question,  who  have  thus  erred,  are  new,  both  as  readers 
sad  as  writm ;  our  pardon  is,  therefore,  ensured  to  them  for  iJus 
their  early  lapnu  th/ti. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  production  of  U.  A.  X.,  hoping 
to  find  some  argument  in  favour  of  Trades'  Unions,  but  have  to 
■cknowled^e  our  disappointment ;  the  nearest  approaoh  to  ail- 
ment is  given  in  the  three  sectionaL  headings  he  has  given  on 
mntoal  sympathy,  progress,  and  self-reUanee.  Mutual  sympatliy 
ii  truly  educed  by  uie  operations  of  Trades'  Unions,  because  of  tlu 
wide-spread  misery  they  have  caused.  The  thousands  of  suffering 
vietims,  in  their  distrees,  know  practically  that  "fellow-feeling 
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mdcM-man  wonctfinis  kiid ;"  th«  muda  lecmt  Tokt  of  A*  Traded 
TTnum  committM  having  inflicted  upon  oaok  one  and  all  the  mom 
apeaiea  of  miae^,  nifieniig.  and  slanarT'. 

Frogreaa  windicBladbyTnMlM'U'Dioaft;  fcff-  wltoaoit*  formeriy  a 
few  irandieda  onlgr  wetw  sobjeot  to  du  direct  laflinttwi  of  aeaMt 
tynuilArncNr  two  nd  » lialf  miUiniis  of  EngKriwBao  are  a«.))gwted 
to  ^da  wowa  thttu  BffTptiaii  wlaiMa  j,  moee  deffradntff  dioii  tlM 
plai^  spot  on  Amerioaa  nwdomi. 

mlf-mlianoe  is  erttod,  but  b;  b  different  mode  «ad  with  diffiaratt 
motifeethaa  H.  A.  X.  would  have  ns  beUen^  llie' Trade*'  Unio* 
ibrcM  mac  to  relr  on  hinnetf,  beoaoae  he  cannot  relf  oa  the  Union 
itaelf.  He  aaks  »r  higher  wsgei,  or  ihorter  hoois— and  tlw  Union 
eiree  t'lm  (Aa  Hrihe ;  he  aake  for  anbsistMice — and  they  dole  oat 
tue  paltrj'  pittance  of  a  few  ahillinga,  a  tithe  of  hii  ordiaaiy  ean- 
inga  I  he  aiks  to  work,  that  he  may  live — and  they  eive  him  finei, 
foneiturea,  etarratioa,  and  a  pauper's  grave.  Trulj.  Trade*' 
UnioDB  do  evolce  self-reliance ! 

It  is  possible  that  the  benefaetor  of  mankind,  in  plnehinft  those 
herbs  nature  provides  for  the  healing  of  nations,  m^  disturb  some 
poieonoas  adder  ooncealed  beneath  the  leaves  of  the  health-giving 
'plant,  and  in  its  wrath  nmch  venom  may  be  eoattM^d  abont,  to  the 
alarm  of  Ae  nnconsoions  distorher  of  its  seoret  hiding  place. 
Apparently,  the  present  qneetion  has  placed  us  in  analogons  pen- 
tion  to  the  benefkotoF,  witiioHt  the  presamptioD  on  onr  urt  of 
assuming  that  position,  since  we  an  atte^ea  bv  the  hydts-heAded 
evil  of  Tradea' Unions  themeelree,  pwsonified  oy  thrir  eldef  adre- 
cate,  Mr,  "  George  Potter."  Bntthu  fact  does  not  ezctts  oar  fisan, 
DOT  make  ns  to  bcemble  for  the  ooneeqaenoes ;  it  ratber  affiirds  vs 
tati^action  to  know  that  we  are  oombating  the  peooniis«d  doc- 
trines of  the  highest  authority  oonueeted  with  Trades'  Uniona,  and 
itr  will  ^ve  the  greater  power  for  good  to  our  refutatione  of  his 
BOphietnee,  beowue  there  is  no  appeal  fhnn  him  to  a  higher  autho- 
ri^,  his  dictum  being  the  ^ima  ratio  of  TMdee'  Union  autiiori^, 
botti  legishUive  and  executive. 

G.  P.  aeserta  that  our  "  impression  of  the  nature,  obaracter,  and 
Mtnon  of  Tmdee'  tJnioos  is  obvioasW  obtained  at  seewid  hud." 
This  i»  a  speoiee  of  deolaiuation  which  ao  doubt  be  has  found 
frequently  to  serve  his  puppoee  in  his  pubKc  hansigueB ;  bat  in 
these  pages  hot  is  r^^srded  of  more  importance  thaa- 1,  flourish  of 
rhetone,  or  mere  wordy  disptay  st  the  eiq>«nt«  <A  aa  mtagonisL 
By  the  veracity  of  O.  F.  on  this  point  we  msf  fiuriy  infer  his 
Tsraoi^  and  cpedibility  oa  oHter  peiats.  On  refaning  to  this 
proof,  we  are  forced  to  speak  af  srif,  \ntb  this  mast  DOt  be 
coaataved  into  egotism,  it  is  a  necesnty  of  the  case.  PW  tweo^-. 
five  years  we  have  known  every  poaitioMi  feriJagty,  of  tike  woA- 
man's  lot;  we  have  worked,  we  havw  "eombinedt''  we  have 
""clubbed,"  we-  hare  hdped  to  maks'  ^Tnaba'  Unioaa  taw,  and  har* 
held  oBeial  powtiona  ia  connection- therewiUi ;  wehaaaaowftwpwt 
intsreoarse  with  working  men  oonaeated  with   ITrades'  UoMwa) 
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while  &e  workmen  with  wliom  we  are  now  awociated  are  the 
happiest  and  moat  proaperoua  in  their  varioiiH  liraochei  of  trade, 
jot  not  one  la  a  member  ot  m  Tradea'  Union.  Only  a  few  boon 
ain»,  we  wero  in  the  oom^any  of  a  friend  who.  was  the  wodcmsn 
empl^wl  bj  a  Traded  Union  to  inonfiiiiake  a  atiike  which  oanaed 
u  mmch  noise  in  the  world  u  anj  widtik  haa  ooeurred  for  mora 
than  tw^^  yean  paaU  How  far,  then,  i»  the  aaaertdon  of  Q.  F. 
cmreetP  Can  his  other  aaaertioiia' be  depended  upon,  when  thia, 
hiiBnnd  onalau)^,  has  brohen  down  eo  completaij  ? 

&  P.  afflnns  (p.  116,  line  17)  that  we  hare  auertMi  Tradea' 
UnionB  i^ore  "the  leai  gifted  workman."  If  he  will  pleaM  refvr 
to  pt^  38,  line  46,  H  *eq.,  he  will  find  that  we  say^  the  Tradea' 
DmoiiB  do  not  ignore  the  leae  gifted  WOT'kman ;  for  onr  worda  are 
— "  This  opi^eanott  it,  if  poieibie,  more  inanfierabty  felt  bj  the  leaa 
gifted  worlcman,"  &o.  The  liae  of  argument  pursaed  in  the  pank 
gtwgii  tVom  which  thia  extxact  ia  taken  if  so  puun  and  sim^,  that 
we  feel  eomewfaat  afttonished  at  the  bold  perrerwon  of  fact  G.  P. 
haa  madr.  Oni-  obBerrationB  alsarly  ahow  that  Trades'  Uniona 
pnrent  the  clever  nun  reoeiTing  more  than  the  tcade  wages,  and 
tlso  prevent  the  lese  gifted  workman  receiving  leas  than  trade  price 
for  hit  inferior  work ;  the  consequence  being,  the  inferior  workman 
ttures,  and  hence  feels  the  opprenion  of  the  Trades'  Union  r^;n- 
lilian  more  painfullrtfaan  the  clever  man,  who  is  foreed  to  receive 
m^  valae  for  his  [aboor,  or  reduce  the  quality  or  qnantitj  to  the 
average  of  hia  inferior  tellow- work  man.  How  this  line  of  ai^oiBent 
can  be  designated  an  ignoring  of  Trades'  Union  operations,  we  are 
■I  a  loss  to  know.  &.  F.  may  rant  and  blaster  about  "  the  chria> 
tindn^  of  Belf-sacri6ce  j"  but  it  will  not  gild  the  counterfeit  wfaioh 
ba  attempts  to  pass  enrrent  tmder  its  inflaenoe.  Trades'  Unions 
TBlate,  nnder  tliaic  prasent  operationa,  one  of  tiie  first  lam  <^ 
Dstore,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  christian  duty  requiree 
the  viobrtioa  of  nature's  laws.  It  is  nature's  law  dut  labour  mnst 
be  Tslosd  aoootdiDg  Do  its  intaiasic  vaLie.  and  the  relative  condition 
of  supply  and  demand  in  the  labour  market.  Tradea'  Unions  repu- 
diate tils  differsaoe  of  value  between  the  clever  workman  and  nis 
"  laas  gifiad  "  follow.  The  former  is  dealt  with  unjustly,  beeanae 
hsdoea  not  gab  the  fiill  value  for  ha  labonr  to  wliich  he  is  entitled ; 
the  latter  geta  nothin^f^  aad  starve?,  because  he  dare  not  take  the 
ftiU  value  or  hie  inferior  labour.  Whether  we  heed  it  or  not,  of 
this  wa  iBKf  be  assured,  natnre'e  laws  will  be  obeyed ;  if  not  oheer- 
ftiUy,  tlwy  mnst  be  obeyed  in  sn&ring,  as  a  pnuishnient  for  oar 
ipmaae^and  obstinacy.  It  is  aa  futile  to  deny  the  overpowering 
nitnad  law  of  supi^jr  and.  demmd  tegtdating  price,  as  to  deny  the 
nstiid  law  of  gnvitation.  The-  blse  argument  bnilt  upon  tins 
iiiisrtilaiiiiiiil  of  Atct  is  exceedingly  speeioua ;  but  TSnishee  as.  the 
hawihiw  fabiie  of  a  visioot  and  leave*,  not  a.  wredc  behindt  The 
nird  spint  invotod  by  tiie  deehunatdon  of  Q.  P.  vanishes  into  thin 
so  beftne  the  simpte  truth,  of  nature.  We  wish  that  tune  had 
pWMitbwtQ.  P:  to  Bnmr  us  with  the  argoment*  he  has  rut  given 
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hb.  DoubtleM  we  should  hxre  been  bot  little  benefited  hj  die 
gift,  judgins  bj  the  miaerabte  pretenoei  for  argoment  muiifeat 
thrcioghimt  hia  paper.  "The  bie  but  bueleaa  asaertioiu  "  we  hire 
made  G-.  P.  has  apeoiallf  notic^  and  hia  notioe  ia  of  a  peculiar 
kind — he  deniee  tiia  "independence"  of  man  (p.  IIG).  We  hare 
aaid  that  man  "  is  an  independent  but  rmponaibte  bebg,"  and  that, 
"  ia  the  exeroiae  of  hia  facultiea,  he  ia  responaibie  to  no  other  of  hia 
G-l low-men,"  *  *  "  whilat  the  ezerciae  of  hia  own  natural  powen 
aocorda  to  hia  fellow-men  equal  righti  and  equal  freedcHU  "  (p.  36). 
l^B  "  big  aaaertion,"  we  affirm,  is  not  baaeloaa ;  and  not  onlj  eelf- 
erideut,  but  it  ia  the  reoosnieed  foundation  principle  of  all 
political  philoaophy  in  all  civilized  communities.  We  apeak  of  an 
independent  pon'er  to  think,  to  will,  to  do ;  of  a  reaponaibilitf  to 
none  but  Ood  for  his  acts,  until  those  acts  are  founo  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others.  To  aaaert  that  man  is  not 
ph^siologiinlly  and  aodally  dependent,  none  but  an  imbecile  would 
think  of  himself  or  impute  to  others ;  such  a  dependence  ia  not 
thought  of  until  G.  F.  loroiblj  drags  it  into  the  subject,  where  it 
sits  unnaturallf,  in  a  foreign  garb,  and  feela  uncomfortable,  hj 
reaaon  of  the  nnpleaaant  and  ridiculous  poaitiou  in  which  it  ia  plai»d 
bj  the  unskilful  G.  P. 

On  p.  Sd  we  have  used  the  words,  "  all  men  must  labour  to  lire," 
in  a  l<«ical  gyuthesis  of  our  argnment  in  that  paper.  This  aenteaoe 
fcives  G.  P.  great  umbrage ;  and  here  he  has  falien,  aa  ia  hit  wont, 
into  a  great  blunder.  We  are  referring  to  the  normal  condition  of 
men  as  labourers,  in  the  technical  language  of  sdence,  and  the 
words  are  so  general  as  designedly  to  include  all  men,  eren  prior  to 
the  existence  of  capital  or  wealth ;  hence,  onr  remarks  would  show 
that  labour  ia  necessary  to  create  wealth ;  and  that  wealth,  when 
created,  may  be  consumed  by  idleneea,  is  the  pniport  of  G.  P. 'a 
reply  to  it  on  p.  117.  Of  what  value  auch  a  t^vh  m»y  he,  we  leave 
the  reader  to  judge.  To  follow  the  course  of  D.  K.  IL'h  remarks, 
would  be  to  retread  the  ground  we  have  now  passed  in  renew,  and 
the  reader  may  justifiably  inquire,  Cai  bono  f 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  the  words  of  ths 
Edinburgh  Reirien,  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  with  which, 
as  political  economists  and  philanthropiata,  we  have  to  contend,  and 
against  which  we  have  to  guard  the  young  men  of  Great  Britain. 
The  writar  statcB,  "  That,  according  to  the  best  authorities  aeces* 
aible  in  so  ohaoore  a  case,  the  Trades'  Unions  in  the  kingdom  are 
not  fewer  than  2.000,  containing  about  600,000  members,  and  com- 
manding a  fimd  of  £300,000,  destined  chiefly  for  the  support  of 
strikes.  Now,  if  we  suppose  each  person  to  have  three  penong 
dependent  upon  him  fwhich  is  a  low  estimate),  it  would  appear  that 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  of  the  working  ctasa  of  onr  popula- 
tion are  governed  in  their  most  important  affairs — their  induatij 
and  ita  raoompenae,  their  social  relations  and  personal  fbrtunee — by 
laws  and  anthbritiea  not  recognised  by  the  rest  of  socnety,  and  not 
subject  to  public  diacuasion  or  legsl  ecmtrol.  It  must  be  considei«d. 
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abo,  tint  the  two  milUoiu  and  a  half  cotutitat*  only  a  portioD  of 
the  mnltatiide  whoae  {brtnnM  are  detennined  bf  the  Tndes'  Voiaa 
organization.  The  Unioni  are  Bntagoniatii^  not  so  much  to  the 
emplo^BT  of  labour  as  to  the  labourera  ontdde  the  body.  The 
opposition  to  the  tnuten  ie  always  pat  forward  aa  the  object  of 
aaeh  Unionj,  and  their  moet  ooaapicuona  action  ii  in  that  direction. 
But  the  main  pnrpoie  is  to  control  the  labour  market,  to  keep  up  a 
•nonopoly  in  each  trade,  and  drive  off  into  other  emploTTnenta  all 
the  workmen  who  will  not  enter  the  combioatiou."  Tnia  extract 
■hows,  in  uoiflon  with  public  and  private  hbtory,  that  Tradea' 
Unions  create  imperium  in  imperio,  and  hence  are  destructive  of 
all  that  the  patriot  treasures  moat — the  integrity  of  the  constitution, 
the  welfare  of  his  fatherland,  and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
tiie  hardy  sons  of  toil  he  delights  to  call  his  fellow-countrymen. 

Having  shown  that  Trades'  Unions  are  politically,  socially,  and 
commercially  injurious  to  working  men,  we  have,  by  necessity, 
proved  onr  thesis,  that  they  are  not  beneficial.  The  verdict  is  now ' 
with  the  British  Controversialists.  L'Otrrsisa. 


Modem  Jlurope ;  a  School  Kittorv.     By  JoHM  Lobd,  A.H. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.    Piioe  Ss. 

Wx  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  publication  of  the 
"  ninth  thousand"  of  this  caref ally -written  work,  the  valne  of  the 
present  issue  being  {greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  three 
dbapters,  comprehendm(f  all  the  leading  events  which  have  occurred 
from  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1816,  to  the  Peace  of  Tillafraoca, 
inl8fi9. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  the  author 
Tvnges,  and  the  fact  that  his  history  embraces  the  leading  events  in 
the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years,  he  is  anything  but  a  mere 
imiittereeting  chronicler  of  lifeless  names  and  dreary  dates.  Mr. 
Lord  has  evidently  carefully  studied  the  subject  on  which  he 
writM ;  has  accustomed  himself  to  take  oomprehensire  and  en- 
lightened  news  of  things ;  and,  believing  that  "history  is  philosophy 
teaching  b^  example,  he  is  ever  ready  to  enforce  those  moral 
leMons  which  all  great  events  inculcate. 

We  feel  mooh  confidence  in  recommending  this  work  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers. 

Qooi  Wot-dt.    Fart  I.    Edinbni^h :  Alexander  Strahan  and  Co. 
Price  6d. 

This  is  the  Erst  monthly  part  of  a  new  reUgions  magazine,  edited 
by  the  Bev.  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.  It  is  got  np  in  the  style  of 
the  "  Chriatian  Treasury ;"  contains  a  large  quantity  of  good  leUer- 
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pMM,  and  a  filled  witii  thoaftfatful,  but  rather  lombre  articlea.  We 
eoafBa,  bowerer,  that  ve  are  at  a  Ion  to  dncorer  in  it  any  apeoal 
dahni  for  rapport,;  but  we  presume  otfaen  hare  been  more  anc- 
comAiI  tlian  onradTes,  for  it  u  reported  that  30,000  ooptea  of  the 
first  nnmber  hare  been  lold. 
J%e  Oood  Steteard ;  a  Manual  Jbr  Sunday  Se/ioot  Tbaehert.    Hy 

Thitlia    SmunTAB    Hrksbbbom.      London:     Snnd^  School 

Union,  56,  Old  Bailey.    Price,  cloth,  &. 
Maryarel  Penroie;  or,  Seenet  in  the  X&b  t^  a  Sitndmf  School 

Racier.     London :    Sunday  School    tTnioo,   S6,  Old  Bailey, 

Price,  oloth,  2a.  6d. 

Thbsb  two  new  wodu  will  be  welcomed  by  many  of  our  readers 
who    are    personally  connected  witlL  the   great   Sunday  icliool 


e  Good  Steward"  ia  an  eesfty  written  in  competition 
I  of  twenty-five  pounds,  ofiered  by  the  Committee  of  the 


enterprise. 

"The  Goo 

prize  of  twi  ,  ,  _  . 

Sunday  School  TJnioD,  and  it  contains  much  information,  and 
many  suggestions  that  will  be  prsctically  useful  to  the  amalenr 
teacher. 

"Margaret  Penrose"  ia  a  more  slcetcby,  and  therefore  a  more 
attractive  volume  than  the  pieoeding  one.  In  very  lively  language 
it  depicts  scenea  in  the  life  of  a  Suudav  school  teacher,  whidi  are 
not  of  an  improbable  nature,  and  to  whicn,  therefore,  the  author  ha> 
given  an  instnictiTe  tendency. 

2jet*ont  Jhm  Jattu.    By  W.  F.  Balfbbk,  Author  of  "  Glimpses 
of  Jesus."    London  :  J.  F.  Shaw. 

The  leaden  of  "  GlimpM  of  Jenu,"  whioh  baa  in  a  short  tiine 
reached  a  third  edititm,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  gladly  avail  them- 

-_i i.  .1. .__:^  -i. : .L 1.  l^^^  yj^  ^^^ 

r I   within  the 

crititul  range  of  the  &itUh  ConlrovertialUi,  out  the  little  work  at 
the  head  of  this  notice  ia  ao  catholic  in  ita  twie,  that  we  feel  great 
pleaaure  in  commending  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The 
author's  views,  though  alwavs  boldly,  aje  never  dagmatioaU.y  or 
offensively  espreaaad.  His  ooject  is  to,gain  for  the  woole  .gMpd.  a 
more  affectionate  and  extensive  reoeptum.  While  his  argnment 
and  s^le  will  procure  for  his  boi^  the  &vonr  of  the  thougbtfiil  and 
inquinngr  eader,  its  padioa  and  affectionate  addreaa  wiB  jnake  it 
even  more  welcome  with  a  large  class,  to  whom  the  aoapel  ia  no 
matter  of  nquiry,  but  of  simple,  cameat  faith.  We  hope  t^ 
■uccess  of  !lb.  Balfem's  last  work  msf  not  only  equal  but  &i 
exceed  that      his  first. 

ZS«  Art  of  WriUngj  witk  a  Co%rie  qf  Lettoiu  on  Peintaiuiip.     By 
J.  A.  Cooper.    Third  Edition.    London ;  Honlabon  and  Wright. 
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S»a  Dreamt:  a»  Idgil.     By  Ai,fbbd  TutinrBOS. 

TUAonut.    Bt  Alf&id  Tbwrtsos.    1660. 

AtMMJri/).    By  Caen.  PavoR.    London.    I860. 

TU  Poetrjf  of  ^ring.    By  Goodwtn  Baxkxt,    London.  1860. 

71i4Ai'4i*tt  bream.   By  Oboxsb  OlBBOm.    fiirmingluun.    1860. 

^KJiUermitfaU  Jbawtotw.  BtGbobob  Bivclaib.  Lond<ni.  18fi9. 

A  ffmtdfiil  itfLtttwt.    By  WiLLiut  Obhokd. 

Tuione  £oeiiu. 

"  T«  who  wiilt,  wak*  ohmce  tf  ■  >nbj«ct  laiUd  to  jmi  abilitlta,  and  nHln  in 
jooT  tboogbti  K  eoouderabla  lime  wtst  xonr  itnoetli  dtclinM,  *nl  wtwt  It  ■■  able 
to  rapport.  Ndtber  aleguoe  of  atjle,  nor  >  pcnpicnoiu  diantitioa,  (bill  iim.il 
tha  ntto  b7  nhom  lb*  tnbjiot-matler  is  chowD  jodicigiulj.  To  ban  good  bpw 
k  Iha  lint  principle  md  faanlain  of  writing  well.  A  midiocritj  in  puts  ncitbrn' 
Ood  DOT  mm,  nor  tvtm  boohttSeri,  hare  audnRd."—  Horaob. 

Mb.  Trnxnox'slaat  Id^Il  isby  MOtsn pnmomtwd  tame.  So- 
ciety, Romip,  nir£aoe«^iuoii,  or  what  yon  will,  txn  "  So  I  ho  I 
Alfred  XeiwTion  nritiiw  about  a  clcirk,  end  a  clerk  ■  wife,  and  a 
elnk'a  batqrl  WI7,  what  will  poetry  oome  to  if  ie  does  thisP  if 
k«  lifts  the  goddesB  from  the  winsed  Pegaaiu,  and  siis  her, — oh, 
poor  degmdod  one !  on — a  doi^ey  !  ' 

A  city  clerk  takas  hia  wife  and  child  to  the  lea.  The  nty  air 
ha>  paled  their  faoea.  and  the  dty  wiles  have  embittered  their  liTes. 
Sa  broods  contiimallr  over  the  loss  of  his  hard-«anied  sBving:*,  lored 
bom  him  by  a  amootn-tongued  hypocrite.  SAtfoontiiinally  whiapera 
sweet  words  in  his  ear,  the  burthen  of  them  aU — "  Forgive." 

Tlwj  both  dream.  He,  of  the  mines  in  which  hie  monev  is  risked, 
of  life  and  labour,  and  fleets  of  glass  wrecked  on  reefs  01  visionary 
gold.  She,  of  a  low  musical  note,  swelling  up  ever  through  the 
KMV  and  thonder  of  breakers, — of  men  and  woman  ever  settmg  ap 
thoir  own  gods,  and  ever  reviling  the  gods  of  others;  and  themosii: 
ever  swellM,  and  stataMs,  saints  rod  lingB  over  were  falling,  and 
the  waiUnes  ever  kept  tone  with  that  me  rweet  note ;  and  the  wave 
of  time  roUed  up  and  swept  away  men  of  6esh  and  blood,  and  men 
of  stone,  to  the  waat«  dM|M  together.  Her  thoughts  ran  on  the 
mji4lerg  of  Ufe,  his  on  the  mitety. 

And  they  talk  together ;  and  the  gentle  wife  tells  her  hnaband 
that  she  has  heard  that  day  that  his  enemy  is  dead — of  hMrt  disease. 
8aith  he  ■.-~ 

"Dtadt—iut  qfhtartdiittutf 
WhU  hMit  bad  ba 
To  to  of  7— dead?  " 

Coo'^lc 
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Suthfllie:— 

"  Ah,  dcamt,  if  tbtn  b* 
A  d<Tlt  la  min,  tbera  u  ta  ugel  Im; 
And  if  hi  did  that  wiong  too  chug*  him  mth, 
Bit  mgel  broke  kli  iaarir 
And  eo  ihw  tallc,  &nd,  talking  too  loudly,  rouM  tlie  child.    And  to 
■inging  to  it  with  her  iweet  voim,  ther  become  calmed  and  of  om 
mind  in  forgiveneM  of  evil,  and  they  ueep. 

How  gimple  it  tM  this,  and  how  trathfiil,  and  how  appreciable 
by  you  ana  me  1  And  becauie  lo,  how  great  t,  sinner  is  Tenny- 
son for  talldng  of  oar  every-day  life,  and  not  nting  his  fine 
powers  to  depict  real  heroei.  Cload-oompelling  Jove  and  irhite- 
anned  Jono  would  ttare  made  Bpleudid  Bubjeota,  instead  of 
■  clerk  and  hi»  wife.  A  blood-letting  warrior,  afwayi  in  arraonr, 
and  always  killing;  somebody,  and  alwavs  escaping  ecathleaa, 
would  hare  been  infinitely  finer  than  the  Tillsin  hypocrite  of  every- 
day life.  And  a  child,  able  to  crush  serpeuts,  play  with  Uons,  sjid 
beard  warrion  from  its  birth,  would  be  much  more  welcome  to  our 
classic  fireside  than  that  oommonest  of  all  common  things— a  com- 
mon baby. 

And  so,  the  impotsilU,  the  unlikely,  and  the  ridicolons  are  always 
to  be  our  classical  literature,  according  to  high  critics  and  anti- 
quarian image-seekers.  Yet  for  all  this,  Snguod  is  building  op 
eren  now  claasio  literature  of  her  own,  quite  as  noble  as  tlie  Gt«ek, 
and  much  more  natural ;  and  Alfred  Tennyson  is  no  mean  worker 
in  this  temple  of  her  fame. 

"  TiTHONUS  "  shows  the  writer's  power.    It  is  as  pnrdy  a  cUasie 
of  tiie  old  as  is  the  "  Bea  Dreams  "  of  the  new  sebool.    Tithonas,— 
"A  Fhitg.hair'd  ahadoir,  rauning  llk«  «  dnun 
The  aver  litnt  apuM  af  tha  Eut, 
Far-bldtd  mlMi,  ud  ^nuning  billi  of  mors,' — 
laments  in  the  ear  of  Aurora,  who  lored  him  and  obtained  imm<w^ 
toJitj  but  not  eternal  youth  for  him  from  the  gods,  his  decrepitude 
and  misery,  and  asks  her  to  take  back  her  gift  and  let  him  die  : — 
"LMonga:  taka  buk  tbj  gift ; 
Whf  ihoald  a  man  doin  in  anj  wtj 
Ta  tarj  from  tbs  kindlj  no  of  men. 
Or  p«H  bajg«d  tb*  gml  at  ordiuse*. 
Whan  all  uliiinld  paoM,  u  is  moat  maat  (br  allT  " 

Thst  age  loses  sympathy  with  youth  is  told  in  this  bMuiifd 
fable.  Aurora  comes,  room  afler  mom,  her  bosom  beating  with  a 
heart  renewed,  and  Tithonus  ever  stands  ganng  with  cold  fvo  on 
die  bright  goddess,  and  he  cries : — 

"Tat  bold  ma  not  foraTarlo  ikios  Eaat; 
How  can  inj  natare  longir  mix  wiih  thin*? 
Coldlj  thj  Toaj  abadawi  bathe  roc,  euld 
Are  all  thf  tighta,  and  cold  m;  imiiklad  fast 
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Upon  thj  KlvilviBg  thnriiddi,  wlwt  Uw  itMiil 
JlukU  Qp  from  tboM  dim  S«ldi  abont  the  bmws 
Of  bsppj  inan  tbU  bare  tha  pomr  to  die. 
And  gnmj  burowi  of  tha  bappiar  dMd. 
BalaaM  nw,  and  rtitore  m  to  tha  gnoaad; 
ThouHnt  ill  tiungi,  tboo  wUt  Mt  sqr  gimtre: 
Ttua  wilt  na*w  tbj  buotj  oioni  bf  monl ; 
I,  nrlh  in  eartb,  forget  tUM  osptr  oonrti, 
And  thee  ntnrntng  on  thj  tQ*er  ftheet*." 

Esre  tiie  poem  iermiaatei.  The  atoiy  is  that  Aurora,  pityio;; 
bin.  whom  onoo  ahe  loved,  turned  him  into  a  grushopper. 

For  a  student  no  finer  model  conld  poenblj  be  found  tlutn 
lliii  poem.  [The  lan^rosge  it  sweet  aa  on  Italian  melody,  and  is 
■  vindication  of  the  oeautj  of  our  English  tongue.  'Oie  metre 
>■  M  perfect  that  not  a  flaw  is  found  to  break  its  harmony.  The 
ftb]e  IS  told  as  somethint;  with  a  meaning  in  it — and  the  meaning 
pocs  more  vivid  continually  as  you  look,  as  should  always  be  in  a 
tale  poem.  The  creative  faculty  of  tJie  poet  should  awaken  yout 
^uttre  power,  that  togdJber,  poet  and  reader,  might  see  old  thmgs 
in  I  new  light, 

"Snowdnft;  or  Foema  for  the  Christmas  Hearth,"  by  Cecil 
vtroo,  is  a  ooUection.  some  of  which  are  little  inferior  to  Gerald 
Uuaey,  and  are  quite  eqoal  to  Charles  Swain. 

We  wish  the  author  all  the  success  of  which  promise  is  here  given. 
Swly  the  man  toAo  tkinii  at  ie  wrilet  need  not  fear  failure.  We 
gire  one  extract  :— 

BY  THE  SEA. 
Whxbb  the  ult  weed  itiewa  the  ihingle, 
Wben  the  eliBlli  end  itv.figh  mingle, 
Wbem  the  duhing  broken  tingle 

In  tha  tbrabbiDg  ear — 

There  IJTai  Alice  with  her  mother. 

And  her  ban,  blaff  Saber  brother; 

Sweethewt  Alice!  forDoolber 

Lina  to  me  eo  deu  I 

By  tbt  Sea,  obt  by  the  Seal 

A  flower  tbe  weed*  uuoDg, 

II7  dariinc  blooowtb  boooilr 

Lulled  bj  old  Ocean'a  eoog. 

Oh  I  "tie  awset  to  wander  when 

Sonaet  oreeti  the  Sea, 
All  in  brewall  radianoe  then 
Gliatenleg  goldenlr. 
Bat  I  mind  ma  rf  the  moonttght, 
WtwD,  OM  balm;,  Maj  Jane  night 
Fell,  Ite  trembling  loatra,  etnwn  bright 
O'er  the  |iUdd  watt: 

™1~>"-  ^  L),.....JbyG00gIc 


» 


didnfeadlrnaiw 
uaok  tbt  bn  1  gwi. 

BrtheSohobl  brtfaBSMi 

Look  w«  Hi>K<^  then — 

Sha  toM  b>r  Ma  10  Uaiulj, 

I  pnTsd  for  it  igBB. 

Brtak  high  OD  tha  ahinglj  bacob, 

Diaun  vUhin  tha  oara, 

Gicrbaud  Seat  ud  ouoli  tauli 

To  mj  littcniiig  Lure: 

^Dg  of  ODa  who  pi>f  "th  niglillj 

Wben  «hs  mta,  Hiat  ilMp  wiU  Jigbtlr 

Bring  to  bar  dor  ipirit,  ipriglitlj 

Tiiiona  oTa  ttma 
Olad  wlUt  waddlng-jormMta  tireBbiK 
Saamd  &m  a  flihar  dwaUoj;, 
Golds  talM  of  hanvjoji  taUbg, 
jlnd  L«T*'a  bridftl  piiau. 

Sing,  ob!  Baa,  bnra  roinatrel  Sea! 

AplanatMUaiWi 
AidlMitcmlgMiUr 
TbrldBUa»«an««e>M«. 
"  Tlie  Poetn  of  Spring,"  by  Goodirya  Bwinby,  oomM  into  the 
world  uuODably, — more  tluui  can  b«  BMd  of  kiiif  tmt  booka,  <» 
worka,  or  men.    Moreover,  it  is  b  volume  with  not  one  pwe  that 
the  "  captions  critic"  could  wish  blotted.    To  praise  aweak  enort  is 
to  weaken  the  weak,  but  to  Msuawtd  a  healthj  one  is  to  nerre  the 
strong — and  heartily  do  we  oommend  this ;  indeed,  it  aeenu  a  pitjr  to 
hare  read  through  a  whole  book  and  not  be  able  to  tay  one  ttm^g 
thins  about  it ;  nerertbelees,  this  time  our  sting  is  drawn.     TIm 
pro|Mket  Toioe  seema  to  hare  spoken,  and  inspired  the  author  of  aacli 
poetry  as  this : — 

Odm  in  a  riaioD,  pappT  oramed,  and  apalad, 
Tha  gpiiit'i  a;*,  Ihrongli  almifcmua  Hda  bebald 
Thrae  cbildrm,  fair  u  tarn  BVa  limit  wan  mllad. 
~  Tha  ana,  ■  b^  of  daik  aya  awl  biow  tkk. 
Who  nuhed  put,  anllt  m  mataaria  tha  air, 
Whna  tba  wild  wlnda  wna  Mfiag  iritfa  ila  bair. 
Tbanait:  a  dalicala  and  graoefbl  girt, 
A*  in  ivaet  aonow,  mtiitnad  «w^  blight  cod; 
Sumflj  amilingi  in  aach  ayaa  paail. 
Tha  bat:  a  little  lanfbing  blnaUoB  maiden, 
BlooodDg  aa  flawar  or  like  aiainbow  braidan.1 
Lika  Sowar  with  awaata,  like  bow  wtth.  snnaUna  laJiB. 
DiaUnet  «wA  goa—^at  aadi  ■  knl;  ttitf, 
or  the  Ibraa-akvdad  late,  to  aaah  a  akttac: 
SoloTalraaoh,tbaThTaaiBaDttea(  Aa^dac-    .-.  , 
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A  dour  oondenflatjon  of  Iks^t,  md  lew  profoaenesB  of  imagerjr, 
or,  perhna,  we  Amid  Mf,  iro  redirailaiiee  of  word-puntiag. 
tanld  pe^iaps  improre  the  favt  «iM«iifi20  of  the  Tolume.  We  can 
mmsmend  it  to  oar  readenae  fhll  of  health,  thought,  tzkdpoelrv. 


"Artist's  Dream,"  br  Oeoree  Gibbona,  U  a  prettily- 

nnmed melodrama.    SaareaTnnitiw called  a^omt,  andtbereior 

4>M  not  Btrictlyoome  within  the  KmtH  of  oar  eritici«n.    The  poeti 


Naiitraction  it  good,  and  the  poetic  meaning  dear.    The  " 

Drink"  ia  the  rabjec^ ;  and  one  or  two  clever  Bonga  are  introduced. 

"Bib  following  ii  Ter3r  moaieal ; — 

I;  tb«  tear  of  the  orphu,  Tbim 

And  ligh  of  datfwi, 
ij  tlia  cnnM  Out  atlm 


Bf  the  mil  of  tb«  natnu, 
iplf  vTuiw, 


It  goUrt  w  f> 


Bright  gablMxifiirl 

Bj  tlie  eitrae  md  the  ■liuue, — 

The  iprll  oT  thy  truce,— 
Bjr  tbg  tou  of  fair  Uiae, 

And  dntb  of  thy  glance. 
By  the  edd  roice  of  reuon, — 

Abituii  tbea  irha  dm, 
Bnt  I  Ign  tbve,  1  1dt<  tbee, 

Blight  gablBt  BO  fail! 


(Al  tb«  gay  bowl  <i  pltanm, — 

Enth'a  Mctai  tiraet.-^ 
T«  01  mortali  ■  tnasnra. 

With  bliati  npltU. 

Hr.  Sinclair  faTonra  ns  witk  Part  II.  of  the  "Intermittent 
PooDtain."  The  philosophy  aeetion  is  more  comprehensible  than 
w«  thit  part  of  No.  I.  The  original  poetry  ia  alio  much  superior 
io  tone  and  execution. 

More  obeerration  and  leas  speenlation,  in  poetrj  and  philoeophj', 
would  add  beauty  to  the  fbrmer,  and  power  to  the  latter. 

In  B  dream,  tlie  goddess  Beligion  appeara  and  aings : — 

Trma  hMTcn  aeot,  U  thy  reqaat, 
I  oouM  to  udth*  Miy  tnmUad-bmit  j 

(HI  ann  it*  wtUrt  tbrowing, 

Till  thy  teui  ilull  oetae  th«ir  Hairing, 

And  thy  haart  rajiun  in  knowing, 
How  U  ba  for  tTer  bluL 

K^  on  Faney'i  ]rinioD>  bonia, 

Com*  wilh  nw,  when  bliuhiDg  Dawn, 
O'o  tba  Kattna  bllh  ia  peapiof:; 

And  bar  nbt,  tba  TnJIaya  avaaping, 

Wakaa  the  fioaen  tram  theli  ileeping. 
Ijke  a  bride  on  marriage  morn, 

Half  aTnid,  her  Tell  >he  niiee— 

Kiaaca  her  iffiinc'd  duaisi, 

And  KceiTea  Ihe  laikV  sweeC  pniiaea. 
Aa  be  riaea  fnim  Ihe  cnni. 


L);.I....J  by  Google 
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At  hii  nail*  tlw  aorn  b  ipT^BK, 
Flowan  kbmd  thnr  Moiti  an  flingiiig,— 
All  (ht  «oodi  witfa  Mogi  an  tingiag,— 
Flock*  an  (parti**,  duldno  gtj. 

Tis  aTBning:  wcMvard  torn  four  ^h, 

Gold  and  crimBoo  d*ck  tha  ikita; 
Tbe  nm,  oo  regal  Tiaita  aUrtiajc, 
Banqoat  haUa,  «ith  pomp  d>paltii%, — 
GlaoeB*  kind  ui  Dian  darting, 

Wliil*  a)  B«g«Dt  foctli  she  flici. 

How  tha  Night,  with  aabla  dnaa, 
Covan  ETai^nii'a  largliDCSi: 
All  tha  gam*  bar  garb  o'anpdnkling, 


Hatnie  Bnda  it  awaat  amplor 

Thu  to  niaa  bar  »aogi  of  joj ; 
GUduc**  fbllar  b«am  ii  {punmg, 
Gritf  to  Icaiaiiing  craaoaala  waalcig: 
Caaaa,  IhaD, — uaaa  thj  aad  oom^nii 

Jtin  tlM  ganeral  hanmnj. 


Bid  tha  tnablid  conqDcr  wdns** ) 
Sing  of  lulnr*,  uu>,  and  gladnaas, — 
Thcna*  ta  wake  an  asgal'a  Ific. 


This  is  not  bad,  althoagh  not  omi  good.  Here  and  there  an  ending 
is  evidently  pat  to  do  dntj  aa  a  forlorn  hope — no  Tcry  appropriate, 
harmoniou*  vord  having  come  to  the  poet's  succonr.  Where  a  line 
draea  in  a  rerae,  better  exclude  that  verae  than  mar  Uie  piece  with 
broken  barmony. 

The  objectionable  linea  ore  tlioae  ending  with  "flinging"  and 
"  inkling- 

A  '•  Handfiil  of  Letter*,"  by  William  Ormond,  Letter-carriM', 
Bristol,  ia  evidently  of  too  prematnre  birth  to  be  either  atrong  or 
long-lived.  It  is  a  pity  that  crude  rffvrlt  should  ever  have  a 
publisher.  If  a  nun  like  our  author,  with  luunistalceable  talents, 
could  only  work  in  the  dark  for  a  few  years,  and  t)ie%  pubUsh, 
applause,  and  indeed  kindest  welcome,  would  be  given  by  the  wuld 
to  oia  csrefolly-digeated  brain  prodncte ;  but  we  should  do  otttaelvet 
and  Mr.  Ormond  gross  injustice  did  wo  see  unpremeditated  aelf- 
slaughter,  and  not  speak  candidly. 

Olie  very  pretty  song  we  extnct  --^ 


P(WXIO  CBITIQUB. 
HATOBE  TO  HKB  BEST-BELOVED. 

Cdbm,  wmtj  « 


Ambik  biwlb*  fn* 

Tha  fnabtr  lir: 
Seat  tb«  M«  Iwy — 

Uft  tin  Urdi'  toog*; 
Thii  BsiDiDtr  tlnn 

To  the*  twloDgi! 
Tb*  Umi  and  blMMd  ludrapa  gnda 

Gut  pitchl  on,  aod  drink   is  >)l 
d2lgfatl 


Ttk«  thj  n 

.   nigh; 

Kind  isirit*   gurd    tlu    ipot  i 
tbMidoMUit 


We  hare  lerenl  USS.  which,  did  spkoe  penmt,  woald  bnr 
lecepUble  ioiertioD.  "  Lioes  to  a  BridegTOom,"  by  J.  K.,  are 
ptnablj  good.  "  The  Poet,"  by  the  Bune  author,  u  miperior  in 
mitter,  bSt  not  sufficiently  polished  in  toue.  Se-written'  and  re- 
modelled, it  might  be  made  a  eood  thing. 

"  When  ia  tte  time  you  thidc  of  me  most  F"  is  a  firelty  aong,  by 
Beta.    The  metre  is  faulty  in  the  third  line  of  the  third  verse  ;— 

WHEN  IS  THE  TIME  TOD  THINK  OF  UE  HOST? 
Waui  Ur  >w^  ttao  huiats  irf  bnif  mmi, 
SooM  EiTgiiriti  *pot  HitBl  duuiM  to  ktn, — 
Jl  miiBj  buk,  4  >fa«d*d  nook  or  dall, — 
A  lane,  whou  amy  Inni  I  kosir  *o  wall 

Wkan  than  iraat  walking  than  inth  me, — 

Til  Oxta  I  think  tbe  moM  of  the*. 

Whan  'mid  liTa'a  finded  gataties  I  pauia, 
While  oV  mj  mind,  from  ilmoat  hidden  caow, 
Tha'iwaeta  of  halton'd  meUncboIj  ileal 
SUentl;,  •oftly— then,  indatd,  I  fael 

How  maeta  I't*  lost  in  losiog  that; 

And  than  I  tbiok  the  mort  of  thaa. 

Whao  'nudit  ■  MWteoiu,  tmiEng,  (nandty  tbroBg, 
That  gail7  chatij  and  thp  tba  litcal  toig; 
When  1  hare  aonght  (and  minify  aonght) 
A  laHdnd  tplril  to  partake  my  thongbt, 

And  land  me  kindly  ajmpathj, — 

'Til  than  I  think  the  nnet  of  tbo. 

Vlian  tartDw  "  fritDda"  uam  wUhfal  to  ntraat^ 
When  not  one  Undlr-beaiiiiiig  tj»  1  meat; 
Whan  worda  in  pnKin'd,  mur'd,  and  ataap'd  in  tconl; 
Whu  by  cold  acu  my  weary  heart  ii  lorn  t 
Whan  all  laeni  cotd  and  itianf^  to  ma, — 
Than,  (tea  I  think  the  moat  of  thab 
"Tip  with  tlie  Mom, '"brOeorKiug;  "  Drink,"  Ac.,  by  Chip ;  "The 
PoMtap,"  Ac.,  by  J.  W.  i  "To ,"  by  O.  Or.,  are  seoond-rate 


prodnctacHu,  and  earteinlT  not  finiaked  eaoB^  Cor  insertion  or 
oritioism.  "  Tke  Con*iet,  by  H.  J.,  it  reipeotable  pvew,  bat  not 
good  poetty,  iifBiaoh  ae  no  attentioii  ii  pud  to  tit«  in«aiure.  A 
mui  who  writM,  mi^t  u  well  studj  the  art  of  pootoj,  and  do  what 
he  attempts  vtll,  aa  negligently,  and  obtuu  credit  rather  than 

"  ^e  Storm,"  by  J.  J.  B-,  ii  a  good  descripiire  piece,  bat  too 
prosy— and  there  is  too  mach  of  it  In  a  poem,  there  ahoold  be  no 
waste  of  words  1  it  ihonld  be  the  fioiahed  woi^  of  labour^  not  Uu 
hasty  product  of  pastime. 

"  A  Viat  to  my  £irtfaplace,"  by  J.  L,  is  an  hapimeamb  Uftm. 
former  coutribntJOH ;  is  foil  of  ^eotionate  feeling,  bat  not  nffi- 
eiently  comprebensive  in  thought  to  merit  nncondiUonal  approraL 
Gtct's  "Elegy"  is  a  model  which  J.  L.  n^fatitndywithadnuitaae. 

F.  G. 


Igt  Jnqaiar. 


Qdkstioxi TO  wnCH  AnswaM^ 


81.  Whicb  is  th«  htit  cditko  of 
Slukeapare'i  compleM  wDrks,  bf  wknn 
pnbliihtd,  tad  price? — MjiBCOa 

S3.  Which  ig  th»  betltr  work— til* 
"  Eacjclopwlui  Metropelituu,"  or  tb« 
"  EncfclofsdU  Britiuiiiici?''  of  bm 
nuuij  TolnoiM  do  thej  «ch  oiiuut? 
what  ue  tiie  pricM  of  «(]inplcM  ot*? 
bj  whom  «ra  thsf  pabtiihed  ? — Uaroub. 

53.  Wb>t  tn  th«  pdndpol  woiki 
[mblUbcd  in  tbii  conDtry  on  Jipui,  ita 
peopls,  rouDui,  biatmjf  Cu  I  pro- 
cure >  gnniDiu'  Mill  a  ^ctioiiuy  of^the 
Japaooa  Uncain — if  so,  whan  and 
■t  what  prica? — ItiBOns. 

54.  In  lb>  Utur  part  of  *oL  ii^ 
Briluh  Contiwatiaiut,  friaant  aariea, 
then  ocean  a  mxTj  concsniiii;  Fnnch 
Sniab  «bich  taaa  Dot  been  uuwend. 
Afar  I  again  ask  for  a  nlatiDD  of  it? 
— Habcub.  ' 

85.  Who  among  niodani  trsTaUara 
fiiit  diMOTcrcd  ttaa  rnini  of  a  fortnas, 
the  fall  of  whieh  eitingniabad  the  Utt 
hope  of  the  Jawi,  and  eompletelj  Hd- 
jngalcd  Jodea  to  the  Boman  ampiiaf 
—P. 

86.  Whrt  ia    the  pcrpalar  fiOlaar 


infloww  of  tb*  *"  nd  nMHO,"  and  dm 
that  *]tlioii({h  tbe  opimca  ia  right  aa  to 
the  effect,  it  ii  immg  ■■  to  the  aaatif 
— P, 

87.  'Wbat  an  tiw  boc^  on  the  Sof- 
fith  laogoage,  In  fta  varioai  pbaata, 
■  •    --'---'--   •nilyoflt 


it  calcnlaled  to  make  tb 
ant,  inb 


,t  the  Bi 


time,  oompleta?  An;  peraon,  who  ia 
kind  enoogh  to  give  a  liat,  U  mioitUd 
to  forniBh  the  price  of  each  work. — 
Llisbwst. 

88.  Aa  I  find  qneetioDS  anawaied  is 
jaat  capital  pariodical,  it  wiU  oblige 
me  to  have  aniwen  to  the  following : 
— The  BamptoD  Laotnie  for  the  [ait 
ten  jcan,  indnding  tbe  aabjeot, 
pnaohcr,  bia  reaidenn,  tbe  Run  ha 

dplfl  a!  aelection  !  Mj  object  in  aaUng 
tbis  ia  taofold:— I.  To  ascwtain  tb* 
■nbjecta  treated  of,  thinking  thejmi^ 
benaefol  tonaor)  i-  Aa  being  iroctbj 
■f  indtation,  aa  a  powvrfiil  meana  of 
doing  g^  aatoag  tbado^ans.— Ad- 

89.  B<dng  an  apprenlioe  of  th« 
CbHtar  QoUBBltk^  Ccmpanf ,  I  aheald 
be  gnatij  obtigtd  la  an;  dm  «ho  will 
anawer  the  fUlonnf  qa«7  ttmacfa  Um 
T«t7  nlnaUa  aalnmM  «f  the  "  iDtoifv.'' 


TMa  lOQUUUB. 


«i|tB>llr  iat*nd*df  Tbt  Loodoi,  Cha- 
Kr,  IMtlis,  mUtbacgh.  Biminshun, 

ud  Tnk  goUinlthi'  halla  an  tho  bdIj 
OMa  now  in  tiiiteiiot.  An  tb«f  tka 
icnmmta  of  tbi  udoit  minUf — 
aB-L. 

»a  I  han  bea  taU  tliat  the  pnWDt 
Briiiih  mifituj  Uw  n^nink,  wtthoot 
~ a  an  Olden  of 


olwdiwiea  win  iaTolTC  tha  bnach  of 
nocal  and  nlipim  dntj,  and  that  tbo 
nHHnj  oub  la  ioUf^ad  with  thi* 
latitnd*  of  OMUing.  mil  anj  oorr*' 
tpoodant  ialain  ma  if  tUa  U  Inu,  and, 
if  traa,  broQi  ne  with  Ow  proof  f — 
Zsu. 

91.  Can  aij  of  jam  eonrtapondwita 

itdk*  at  asT  hoorltii  let  for  T— Mm. 


67.  A  MaHiwniHcal  Corio^tj. 
"An  AaTinptde"  labonrad  haid  la 
Udow  lUienU  on  Iha  qoerj  I  propoead 
for  aolDlloo  in  Uie  JmoMrj  ouoiMc  of 
tba  CmUropenialiit,  but  I  maj  par- 
hapa  be  aUowad  to  nj  tbat  I  eiDDot 
an  Dmcb  rnwon  in  this. 

I  dm't  pnfcaa  to  ba  an  aceompliibad 
tBathemMuian;  but,  in  nading  astro- 
nirnT~*'  and  otbar  aeiwiliflo  works,  1 
bww  aaranl  limea  nut  irith  the  itata- 
d  I  na^Tad 


n  la  (ua 

at  mon  of  tba  late  tstimablB  Dr.  JXok'a 
popular  traalbn,  but  I  am  not  abl*  to 
k^  ntj  hand  co  it  at  pmanL  Row- 
«nr,  ODB  thing  ii  oaitaia,  Tii^  that 
■An  Aapllptau  *  irin  Bud  it  TdtiaUm 
w  I  ban  tanuei  it  in  "  JUtcr  and 
Hodon;  a  nikaopUo  Disaartation,  b; 
Itmm  BalfiMU,  Gaq,,  of  PUrtft*  p.  18, 
adm.,  t7BS. 

I  eannat  hot  tKj  that  I  thfnk  "An 
AaTmpMa'a*  adrioa  napacting  Iha  naa 
tl  "  oMtatim  mariu'  qoita  onoaUcd 


68.  Mtl4in)i>tii.—UjttataMnmm- 
dat  wiiLta  t*  baaono  aa^o^tad  with 
tha  alanaota  at  mMaonlmr,  ^  waald 
raanmmmrtliiai  to  raad  Ur.  Baltilla'a 
tnaU  books  open  tha  Wtnattr  and 


„.' prioa  7s, 

'  Hatnnology,'^  transUted  bj  C.  V. 
Walkar,  prfoa  IBs.  td.  Rom  tbnta 
wariu  ha  will  obtain  a  larg*  amaoat  of 
kiMwladge  of  tha  pnant  oondmon  of 
tUa  acdanoa,  pnpanurr  to  taldig  a 
faithar  slap.  If  »  mora  aztaodid 
koowladga  is  nqnlrad,  tha  foOawbg 
work!  should  be  read:— DantaTt  "Ela- 
menti  of  Uetabrbli^,"  "Admhal^ 
ftUnnol  at  Sdeotlfic  ^qabj;"  Pm- 
faasDT  Farbas's  Baports,  is  thaBeport  of 
the  British  AModstion;  W.  B.  SurVi 
Pipen  onAtmca^eric  Warw,  in  ditto ; 
Sir  W.  Bnd  on  tha  Law  of  Stocmti 
nddington  aad  BadAaU's  Papars  on 
ditto,  pipns  raad  bafbn  tha  British 
Mataorologlcil  Societr.alM  tha  Uataonv 
logical  Soditj-of  Scotkmdj  the  srliala 
"  UeteonilD)[T,*  in  Uw  "  EnerolopMlia 
Britam^'  bj  ^  J.  F.  W.  Hemihal, 

If  ha  has  anj  intentioD  of  taking  the 
sdijact  op  as  ■  stndj,  he  win  reidll;^ 
obtain  infinnatioD  and  adrica  fimii  anf 
number  of  iba  Britiih  UetaaroTiigical 
Soeia^,  and  eapadnllj  froca  mr  inde- 
fatigule  aaciMarj,  Jamaa  Qlaislur, 
Esq^  FXS,  &e^-0.  V.  V. 

T9.  A  Gnmmatieat  DiffieJtg.— 
9+9=8  is  plainlf  a  nnthematieal 
impcaaibilitj.  Aca«ding  to  the  prind. 
plaa  of  Engllih  grammar,  it  is  equlij 
an  impoadbffitj for  "Ihey"  toTotmasnt 
"  he'  and  "  abs,"  saj«nt«d  b;  tka  dla- 
joactire  oooJnDction  "  or.'  "  They," 
beiiig  a  plonl  penoaal  pnnaim,  npra- 
■aala  odIj  a  plonl  notm.  Heaee  tha 
dlfflcnll;  of  which  "  A  Penon  "  se^ 
solution  at  once  diaappaar*.  "  Tbqr," 
as  used  in  the  latter  cIshk*  of  tbe  laa- 
tanaa,rBquireaaplara]Dona{n  tbaceii^ 


LmSiXT  XOtBS. 


le  jmn,  ud  Imt*  IIm  Biind«7  scbaol 
thinH"g  tbanxlTea  to  be  loo  old  to 
conlinDa  icbidan,  tbtj  l»Mm«  Habla  to 
tDUirtanpls(i«u,'A9c  IntbiMenUnot 
thna  U  D*  eficuiM  npetitioii,  and  tbe 


motning  i*  u  tiaaiij  ^ran,  witii  the 
idTsntagv  of  gnunmatiail  eontiwUoej. 
In  compoaitioa  uid  pl^lio  maUng, 
potUDg  Ii  miuh  mon  oiioni  tluui  tlw 
cmsUutiiMtf  "  i«  or  «4«.'—K.V.S. 


LITEEABT  NOTES. 


Thixu'b  "  Hirtiii7  of  tJie  ConsnUtt 
and  the  Empin,"  VolXVIE^  U  now  id 
the  prate,  u  u  alio  Gdizoi'b  "  Ua- 
moin."VoLUI. 

A  bwdj  book  od  Marriage  Uw,  by 
Lord  Et.  Leonatdl,  ia  aoooancfd. 

-Bnmb<^fa  oomapondence  witb 
Vaniba«en  too  Eoae,  ii  in  proceaa  of 
pnMicaUoiL  Vol  I.  i»  now  ImmJ  by 
Decker,  BeHin;  end  an  English  edition 
ii  annoonoed. 

A  large  qoaoutj  oC  b'utoneil  lettera, 
Mr.  Edeo'a  "  Not™  on  the  French  Re- 
volnlioo,"  Ac,  haft  recently  been 
bnmght  to  light  at  Eden  Lodge,  the 
pnperly  of  the  Auckland  family. 

Sbakeaperian  ciitietBia  ia  ccuuelesi. 
CoUier'a  folio  U  egaia  undergoing  the 
ordeal.     He  drfendi  bimHif  well. 

Bniwei'a  rhymed  rhBtoric,  "  St.  Sta- 
'len'a"    has    been    repnUiabed    from 


£1,S40  bate  been  expended  in  aida 
to  aolhora  b^  the  IJterary  Fond,  during 
the  peat  jear,  to  forty-nine  applicanta. 
The  offered  libnuy,  nndenUod  to  be 
Mr.  ForBter"*,  waa  i(n«iii«(»"a%  le- 

Thomas  Auin  ia  prepariag  •  new 
editioa  of  ^^eba'a  "  Poema." 

It  ia  propiaed  M  ertet  ■  memorial 
window  to  Mta,  Hbkabs  in  St.  Auna'a, 
Dublin,  whn«  ahe  tica  buried. 

A  nwrooiial  for  IIAU.AK  ia  projflclad. 

Longmani  jiropoae  to  iaaua  the  early 
poama,  euaya,  &a,  of  Uacanlay;  but 
bold  eat  no  hope  of  an  early  poblieA- 
tion  of  the  fnginent  of  the  "  Hutory." 

A  memoir  of  Ary  Sckefftr,  by  Hra. 
Gboti,  wife  of  the  bialorian  of  Greece, 
will  ahortlj  be  pobliibed. 

fiAHToBD,  intbor  of  "  Faeaagn  in 
tbe  Life  of  a  BadicaV'  it  lald  to  ba  in 
gnat  diatrMB. 


"  Vanity  F^'  ia  annotinead  aa  th* 
name  of  an  American  imitaiioa  of  the 
Fleet  Street  jester,  PuiuA. 

The  worka  of  Robert  Graetw  and 
George  Peele  are  being  edited  by  Dtcb. 

TuACK£RAr  ia  laid  to  me^tata 
WDinDg  Clio,  aa  the  hiatoriaa  of  "  Th* 
Beign  of  Queen  Anne." 

A  noret  by  Anthony  TrDllop*,  and  a 
biogra[diy  by  T.  A.  Tndlope,  are  pro- 


lan. 


"  Daneaboiy  Home,"  by  Hia.  Henry 
Wood,  which  e^ned  the  £100  prin 
offered  by  the  Scottiah  Temptranaa 
Leagoe,  ii  pnbliafaed. 

HiCAUi.AT'e  "  F.isays,"  tivntUtad 
by  E.  Liaae  and  ?.  Petm,  witb  a  bio- 
gnphlcal  aketch,  hare .  been  paUIahat 
at  Pari*,  by  DldoL 

The  Be*.  JoHX  DirHB,  Free  Chntdi 
cleigynuui  at  Tornhiebeo,  IjnKUigow^ 
abin,  North  Britain,  ia  now  aditoi  at 
the  AWtt  Britiik  Uniac. 

Beputed  "Jimins'  discorariea,  and 
Itnpljed  "  Shakafbari'  fbr^ea, 
farmed  the  ataple  of  literary  dlMoona 
deriog  the  past  month. 

Ht)OB  Uacikinald,  >  Scottiah  da- 
acriptiTe  writer,  and  a  poet  of  eoa- 
aiderabte  merit,  itUChcd  to  the  nawa- 
pepBT  pteai,  died  of  fern  in  Glaegow, 
on  tbe  ISlfa  Dlt- 

Mra.  Jamibox,  aDthomaa  of  many 
valnable  worka,  e,_g^  "Female  Cha- 
raclen  of  ShAeepeara,"  "Siattca  of 
Charity,"  "Ltcenda  of  Saerad  Art," 
&c,^edonthe  ITth  ulL 

AleuBder  Rneaell,  editor  of  the 
ScoOman,  lecrired  a  pntentatkn  of 
£1,900,  aaeani  aiher  aitiele*,  and  a 
tim^eee,  l**t  numth. 

Mam.  Barptr  Bmlitn  amNWM. 
Sxim^  "  Ufa  cf  JanM*  VMt.* 


THE  80PH18T8. 

PBOTAaOKAS— aOB  QUA— PBODXOUS. 

SopHOOLxa,  Earipidei,  Tbncydidei,  Phidias,  and  SoontM, 
adonied  and  have  inunortalized  the  ase  of  Perielea. 

A.  drtuna—uiieqiiBlled  for  grandeor  of  conception,  Bimplieitr  and 
pathoi,  power  and  interest — not  on);  amiued  and  ezcdted  but 
taoght  the  people ;  a  history — ririd,.intenBe,  piotoiesqQe,  and  noble 
Mold  the  story  of  the  withered  virtue  of  Greece ;  acnlptnre,  paint- 
ing,  and  arohiteeture — rich,  passioiiBte,  glowing,  artistie,  and  grand 
— «are  embodiment  to  luxury,  pomp,  and  conoeptive  genius  j  and 
aphilosophr — sin^oUrly  moral,  pure,  and  embracing  a  wide  range 
of  duty — ofiered  itself  for  acceptance  and  disoipleship :  but  t&a 
energetic  entliuaiasni  which  ennobled  the  fresh  ana  blooming  youth- 
Wid  of  the  Hdlraio  nations — the  genius,  the  prowess,  the  migh^ 
fjTaspings  and  aspirings  of  the  earner  times— nad  waned,  beoome 
foahaed  and  powerless,  were  wasted.  The  freedom  and  glory 
which  might  have  been  immortal,  were  hastenine  to  decay — eorrap- 
tion  festered  in  and  round  the  gigantic  bole  of  Greek  nobleness  and 
kooism.  Bichas  and  success  had  led  to  luxury,  and  stirred  up 
mhallowed  ambitions.  These  had  shaken  institutions,  aa  well  as 
depraved  men.  Athens,  ceasing  to  be  a  repubUc,  became  a  tyrannv ; 
and  domestic  wars  and  intrigues  wasted,  while  they  engaged,  tne 
beat  energiea  of  statesmen.  The  conqneron  of  Persia,  no  long^ 
sipoted  to  a  common  danger,  began  a  contest  for  ascendancy  and 
npreniacy,  and  the  geneni  weliare  and  interest  of  Greece  was 
lUROwed  to  a  pitifal  anxiety  for  the  advancement  of  tlie  qphemea, 
policy,  and  power,  of  each  statesman's  own  territorial  division  of 
the  peninaola.  Jealousies,  Baspicioos,  ferocities,  selfishness,  began 
to  abound,  and  a  disreputable  diplomacy  took  the  place  of  Uutt 
Dugnanimons  earnestness  which  iormerlv  ennobled  ue  biirthplaee 
of  philosophy,  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  and  the  faafcoeas  of  free^nn. 
The  policy  of  Pericles  changed  the  allies  of  Athens  into  her  sub- 
jects, and  made  them  tribntai^  to  her  greatness  and  dominance ;  but 
the  reaction  which  resulted  m  the  Peloponneiina  wars,  and  led  to 
the  decline  of  Greece,  proves  that  there  were  other  politics  and 
■cbemee  than  bis,  and  that  the  ambition  to  rule  was  much  more 
active  than  the  desire  to  "  live  and  let  live." 


and  statitm  were  mwe  in  reqneat  than  the  true  mode  of  efieoting 


EOBOPXU*  FBILOSOFHT. 


tbe  end*  and  pnipoaea  of  gOTemment.  Ontorj  became  an  inatni- 
ineii^  rtad^  a  metuu,  and  cleverneBs  or  tact  a  qualification  for  the 
acqnurition  of  ancccM ;  and  phitoaophy  itaelf  came  to  be  regarded 
oiuf  aa  the  aoreit  and  reodjeet  agency  for  captiTatmg,  teoocin^, 
ud  inflnencing  the  minds  of  men.  At  this  time,  those  teachen  m 
whoM  hands  pliiloso^y  lost  its  essential  characteristic,  and  nai 
degraded,  from  being  tbe  love  of  wisdom,  to  becoming  the  stepping* 
■bme  to  ^wer,  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  and  mdns- 
trionsly  mmisterea  to  the  gratification  of  tbe  popular  desires. 

The  authors  from  whgae  voi^  w«  can  get  the  nearest  and  beat 
view  of  tlie  Sophiats  are,  undoubtedlj,  Aristophanes,  Isoeratea, 
Senophon,  Plata,  and  Arist«tie~men  of  very  diflering  tempers  tai 
taloDta,  whonit  if  w«  find  agreeing  wi&  eaeh  oduT  oa  any  isawrfil 
points,  we  may  readily  belieTe.  Theit  credibility,  reepectdiililiv 
■nd  wmar,  ai»  etiuaUy  noahle  to  be  inqmgned,  sad  we  ^aQ  Bot 
«Kr  tar  «r  mwh  insist  on  those  utttters  m^trding  which  thair  » 
pMrtieU^  may  be  open  to  quee^on. 

Tk»  BoUbM  of  "The  GWds "  holds  a  peonliar  relati«t  to  ou 
vai^eab.    Anrtop^nea  was  tbe  earljieet  wiUr  who  breaded  Utt 


Sepbiit  wilb  its  evil  c<mBi  _.    

ly  lit  is  finrt  oMd  with  a  repzosohM  JmiJiMfeon;  and  the 
of  tbe  nibi»et,  OS  veil  as  the  popnlarity  of  the  play,  mi7  br 


xsRHded  ■■  e>ndeiioe  of  Gte  aoowd  of  that  ligwfication  wiUk  tiieoae 
aJtoobed  to  it  1^  tiie  people  in  general.  But  in  it--4t  is  fometoMa 
H^oad— •Sovetas  is  held  up  to  ealnjaiuoiie  ridicule  as  die 
ttgiXMoMawe  and  ezemplar  ol  the  Sophists.  This  seenu  to  as 
a  abidlow  iater^ietatioa  of  the  implication  of  the  satin.  On^ 
go  a  Utila  mora  probingly  into  the  inner  lib  of  the  play,  and  a 
Mir  nading  will  readily  emerge.  The  Aristof^ianic  hnmoar  eaa> 
wts  almoit  Mitirely  of  shrewd  earieatnre,  expreased  spairidiiidr, 
b^oadlyi  mordaody,  and  spiritedly.  The  wlu^  gist  and  seat  of  tM 
aonechr  is  esswiaed  in  thu  oixitra-diaraoteriaatioc— in  thja  npio* 
Matabon.offlia  lifelong  aatag<Hiiat  of  tiie  Sophists  as  oneof  lli»- 
KBlsesi  toe,  eosld  an  AtJieniMi  fail  to  remaiic  that  the  longnags 
miegiojai.  is  studiotudjir  sophisti*.  and  such,  therefore,  as  So  Mil  M 
tr  OBSd  }  or  e<rald  he  fail  to  uereeire  that  in  this  trick  there  was  a 
t  the  real  Socrates  would  bi 
1  qnilleta  put  in  his  mouth, 
find 


etioaoTthefanF  And  can  oi^om  who  n 

8o«ltee  bimeelf  poinbed  the  moral  by  attending  the  raprsacntirtnn. 
and  showing  hintHlf  to  the  bouse  to  heighteo  the  contntt  by  Ui 
own  pMaenee,  donbt  dtat  the  true  reading  of  the  play  is  quit* 
ineocnoilafalfl  witii  the  supposition  that  any  attack  on  Socntce  wes 
iflleuded  by  hia  finead  and  fellow>refonner?  This  interprtarina 
dispoeea  of  the  chaise  of  oUiquily  of  moral  insight  someHntMi 
iHKHight  anuuat  llie  Fielding  of  Clreece,  tbrowe  the  «iub  and  Hw 
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taiMtooto.  Afiata^wBes  in  this  vftf  beoama  a  witnen  Bgainrt  the 
StwbUbi,  and  in  faronr  of  SoonteB. 

^ut  adrfuitsge  wbb  eubtequenlfy  and  maluuoiulj'  talun  ot  the 
irbtophsuD  ob«rut(Huation  of  Socrotea  by  hii  aoooaen  does  not 
innlidata  oof  anviiMBt,  but  rather  itrengthens  it ;  for  Mumisi 
1^  to  nkfl  np  ola  aoutd^B — tho  older  the  batter.  It  impttrts  mn 
■Bnm,  creates  a  foregone  eondnaioQ,  and  helps  a  defioieiioy  of 
proof  by  a  •affidency  of  die  old  leaTen  ofmisrepreseDtation. 

Itoentea  was«  piipil  of  tbe  Sophists  Gorgiu  and  Frodicns,  aiul 
■  frtqnoBtar  of  the  fsToimto  hoimta  of  SooratM,  and  wm  himiwlf  a 
mMuaftd  beueius  of  rhetoric  in  Chios  and  Athens.  In  a  treatise' 
"Od  the  Sophists,"  he  aUndea  to  the  ill  name  irtiich  the  w^niontl 
tsadun  of  Athens  had  got,  and  aoooonta  fbr  itbj  ooreartlj  aeonsing 
Ana  ef  making  promiaes  th^  conld  not  fulfil,  and  im|^es  that  the 
<:hai«e  of  aoueitj  and  quaokery  ia  not  altogether  undeserred, 
nd  niats  a  donbt  re^rding  the  paeubility  of  teaohiiw  an  art  m 
■atioii,Tirtaa,andhanniietB — indeed,  leares  little  room  for  thinkuifl 
oAenrise  of  the  Stnihiats  than  as  pretentioosly  philosophioal,  thongh 
nning  at  pMsonal  eoriohment  raUier  than  the  spread  of  trae 

Xeamhoa  distimAly  asserta  that  the  Sophiste  speak  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deoetving,  and  write  for  their  own  profit;  contrasts  sophistry 
"***"  -"■•' jhy ;  and  dwdla  on  the  sinoerity  of  Socrates,  m  oon- 


hntaTallDidon  to  IJie  dishonesliy  diapntataoos  stvle  of  thespeeolatora 
n  flte  ondnlity  of  those  who  were  m  search  or  wisdom. 

Plato  re^olarlf  impates  to  the  Sophists  of  whom  he  speaks,  a 
daficianey  m  phdosophio  zeal,  researoh,  and  serioosDSSS  j  accuses 
them  of  emptinees,  pretence,  and  plansihihty— of  attempting  to  nse 
words  for  ideas,  ooramonplaoei  for  profanities,  and  superficial 
skill  fbr  troe  intellootaal  cnltore,  of  taking  pay  for  pnmiues  and 
act  for  performances— in  short,  of  "  obtaining  money  npon  false 
pretmoes." 

Ariafotle,  in  bia  graai  and  rigid  tmalysis  of  all  possible  forms  of 
Raaoning,  reekoned  it  rizht,  aitet  having  diligently,  oantioiu^, 
and  labcmondy  elaborateclthe  theory  and  art  of^syllogiatio  reason- 
ing, to  sal^oin  on  exposition  and  reratation  of  the  aham  art  of  Ihs 
So^usts,  in  a  classiEcation  of  tho  several  species  of  fallBoions  and 
btentaoually  deceptive  reasoning,  in  a  diat^ct  treatise  "on  die 
sojiiistieal  art  of  refutation"  (the  Sophistical  Blenchi),  an  sxtra- 
loeieal  work  of  singnlar  acntenesa,  reaearoli,  end  Tains.  TIub  fact, 
independently  of  any  other,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Aristotle 
r^arded  them  as  worthy  of  keen  walohing  and  carefVtl  snspioioas- 
BSis,  beoaose  they  were  men  who  had  no  seriona  settled  scientifio 
purpose  in  view,  who  talked  for  show,  fame,  victory,  or  Nward — 
who  were  nmch  more  anxioos  to  leem  than  to  be  wise. 

l^iese  brief  snnunariee  of  the  opiniona  of  the  best  available 


sittiioritieB  npco)  the  snbject,  if  they  agree  in  noUiing  else,  aoree  in 
ihowiag  this— tiiat  the  Bophiste  proietsed  to  be  posaeaaed  of  a 
wisdnn  whidi  tliey  were  e^>able  of  imparting,  if  paid  for  so  doiagr 
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to  mnj  ODB  who  longht  to  Imih  tunr  to  mcA,  BPMk,  and  maaamm 
BO  u  to  acquire  power,  position,  reputation,  diidnnatia  ampIojOMiA 
or  atahwmanly  honoun. 

If  we  )pve  thia  atatement  Toioe,  we  aaj  Tery  little  wone  tban 
tiieir  adTomtM  aaaert  of  thnii.  and  their  defenders  admit,  and  we 
aiidlif  J  and  modify  the  atatementa  of  their  enemiea  ocmaiderabl; — a 
moderate  method,  which,  we  dunk,  bringa  US  moeb  nearer  the  truth 
than  either  the  M  intenae  de^reoiatMn,  or  Uie  new  lifcht  rehabili- 
tation of  their  oharaeter  and  ainu.  The;  were,  aa  we  shDwed  in  our 
^eoedins  paper,  a  neoeaaarj  ontgiowth  of  the  moral,  aooaL  and 
phikeof^Gsl  tnbeoil  of  the  period  and  were  not  altMether  detti- 
tate  of  either  hiatOTioal  or  aoientifioaigiufioanee)  fbr  we^  teeted  to 
tlu  ntmoat  the  oontrorersial  dialeotioa  of  Zeno,  and  tlie  Soeratia 
dialogism,  while  tJiej  prepared  and  aoeumulated  matmala  for  the 
magnifioent  Organon  which  Aristotle  built  np  and  poliahed.  They 
&11,  therefore,  acoordiug  to  our  theory,  into  a  propw  plaoe^-a  plaee 
which  they  hare  no  pertonal  jnati^oation  for  oooapjiog,  bat  for 
which  erenta  aoffioiently  aocoont. 

Ihe  foUowing  pagea  may  be,  not  without  adrantage  and  utility, 
we  hope,  devoted  to  Bketehea  and  efltimates  of  the  chief  of  those 
pnblio  instanotors  whom  their  own  and  suaoeeding  agea  have  agreed 
to  recognize  as  Sophists,  jMir  eaaMUeww. 

I.  Frotagoras — the  fint,  it  a  said,  who  accepted  the  word  Sophist 
at  an  adetinato  and  unobjectionable  diatinotive  appellation  for  lut 
profeasOTiate  of  wisdom— was  bom  at  Abdera,  in  Thraee,  about 
I.e.  480.  In  early  life  he  is  said  to  hare  been  a  porter,  and  to  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  Demooritoa,  the  laogbing  j^losopher  of  his 
natire  town,  br  his  ingenuity  in  inventiDg  a  new  knot.  Demo- 
crituB,  grstifiea  at  the  dexterity  thus  shown  by  one  of  the  pro- 
TerbiftUy  stupid  people  who  dwelt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neetus, 
adopted  him  aa  a  disciple,  and  taught  him  philosophy.  The  inTCs- 
tigationa  which  Democrilus  had  made  into  the  origin  of  knowledge, 
bM  resulted  in  conTincing  him  that  sensation  was  the  towree  of  all 
knowledge,  but  that  what  meets  the  sense  was  not  the  same  in 
form  and  matter  as  it  seemed  to  the  mind.  The  opinion  ia  vital. 
Imagee  of  things  strike  the  senses,  but  only  idea*  (reEectiont)  of 
these  imagea  appear  to  and  in  the  mind.  The  objectivety  and  out- 
wardly true  i*  not,  therafbre,  that  which  impreases  and  aSeets  the 
Bund,  but,  rather,  a  flubJMtive  and  reflective  troth— a  tiuUi  not 
primal  but  aeecudary.  Protagoras  improved  uMm  this  pr^nant 
thought  He  maintained  that  thought  u  not  only  limited  by,  but 
Hie  same  as,  senaation;  henoe,  that  every  sensation  is  a  tme  one, 
snd,  thereKne,  eveiythuis  is  bue,  in  some  sense  or  other,  and  so, 
'•man  ia  the  measure  ofall  things"— what  he  peieeivee,  w ,■  and 
what  he  cannot  perceive,  to  him  exists  not. 

Uattw,  and  oonsequeutly  sensation,  continually  chanoes.  There 
is  therefore  no  oertam^  in  inttA.  All  that  man  can  do  ia  to  per- 
suade, not  oonvince.  In  the  world  of  adioD,  thongb  owviction  ia 
impossible,  penoasion  may  be  useful;  the  cidtore  of  the  powOT  of 
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pcnowion  is,  therefore,  the  Auty  of  tltow  vho  mrald  ngobte  the 
■ctivitiea  of  mm.  If  lenuttion,  and  Knsation  alone,  prodooM' 
ttonght,  then  all  senaationa  are  tr»a;  and  jet  men's  aenaations 
differ.  What  ia  tne  toooe,  ia  (or,  at  least,  must  appear)  to  ftnother 
natrue.  In  this,  each  man  mnat  be  a  oriterion  lor  himael^  ainee 
there  i*  no  praotioal  test  or  agency  hj  which  we  may  diatin* 
gnish  the  really  tme  flmm  die  rtlativefy  tme.  To  the  soeptie  this 
teemed  an  admMsion  of  the  onivers&l  neoea«itj  of  doubt.  Bot  the 
Bophiat  wa*  rendy  to  reply — ^We  lire  in  a  world  where  daily  dnty 
does  not  loffer  us  to  daily  on  anch  points  as  these ;  we  most  live, 
and  labour,  and  act;  we  most  therribre  act,  and  so  act  as  to  do 
ri^t  a*  far  as  we  can.  If  it  be  asked.  What  is  tkg  right?  we 
eazmot  tell ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  signifies  the  adyisable. 
It  is  advisable  to  obey  the  law,  for  law  is  the  eipression  of  that 
which  any  age  regards  as  adrisable.  But  law  is  nught,  and,  there* 
fore,  "  might  is  right,"  and  tmth  and  jnetice  are,  in  reality,  only  the 
oonrentionH  of  men — the  decisionH  of  the  strong  against  the  weak ; 
and  so,  eren  in  law,  it  appears  that  "  man  is  the  measure  of  alt." 

Protm^oras  was  serioos  in  appearance,  taking  in  hia  lanroage, 
subtle  and  snpple  in  discussion,  acute  in  argnmentation,  and  pos- 
nased  of  rery  superior  talents.  He  was,  indeed,  a  repreeentMre 
man,  and  waa  ohosen  by  Plato  as  the  lay-fignre  of  a  dialogne  of 
great  power  and  interest,  in  which  Protagoras  and  Soerates  are 
rapreaented  aa  debadng  on  the  teachability  of  virtue,  and  in  which, 
tMm^  of  oonrae  sliown  to  he  in  the  wrong  at  last,  he  speaks  with 
sneh  skill,  readineea,  elegance,  and  fluent  dexterity,  that  we  cannot 
hut  snppoae  him  to  have  been  a  verr  occompliBhed  individnal,  per- 
iu^  smcerely  convinced  that  the  beat  way,  after  all,  of  giming 
men,  was  to  seise  npon  their  propensities,  and  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  gratification  of  these  predominating  desires  was  indeed  to 
be  found  in  some  other  form  or  mode  of  activity  than  that  to  which 
Uie  person  spoken  to  waa  ostensibly  inclined,  and  really  desirous  of 
leading  men  to  adopt  those  peculiar  forms  of  action  which,  oon< 
ndering  their  prhnary  and  innate  tendencies,  were  least  immoral, 
and  least  dangerous  to  the  common  weal.    In  this  way  Protagoras, 


though  really  and  theoretically  wron^,  might  have  been,  in  tlte 
droamstancea,  practiodly  right,  and  might  nave  been  effecting  the 
higheat  possible  good  in  his  own  age — making  men  as  they  were, 
at  moral  aa  they  oontd  be  readily  and  easily  brought  to  become, 
and  BO  Car,  therefore,  a  true  benefaetor  of  his  race,  and  a  genuine 
promoter  of  the  progress  of  bis  own  age,  and  of  men  in  general. 

IL  Gmviaat  ot  l^ontium,  in  Sicily,  bom  about  480  b.c,  was  a 
disoiple  of  Bmnedoalea,  and  a  rhetorician  of  considerable  celebrity. 
Plato  regarda  mm  aa  tJte  model  of  the  Sophisto,  in  an  oratorinl 
pcnnt  of  view,  "tke  sit  which  he  aimed  at  imparting  was  persuasion 
— the  mode  of  indncinf  men  to  follow  any  course  the  speaker  ma^ 
regard  aa  advis^le— of  enabling  men  to  participate  in  public  buai- 
new,  to  aarve  hii  Crienda  and  mjnre  his  enemies — to  get  his  own 
w^,  in  abort,  free  ^  risk,  liability,  or  reponsibility.    To  nuke  nifn 


olerer—able  to  m;  the  bert  on  uiy  dde— c^aUe  of  tMaaiag  ti 
own  ends,  utd  diuvadine  others  from  tha  attempt  to  sttun  tl^ 

— vu  hia  chief  oliject  and  main  end.    Ha  was  an  able  dialoetit 

whoM  power  to  attnct  and  lead  awaj  an  audience  vai'  at  mee 
•tranga  and  channing.  The  opinion  entertwnad  b^  his  iiiiiiilijiiiiii 
{^hia  bnaineaa  talente,  and  itateMmaolj  ugamty ,  wm  ao  higjt,  that 
thej  ODDuniHioned  him  to  aeek  aawitaaoe  tram  Atbena  anin^ 
&rRtenie ;  and  by  a  briUiaut  and  leadj  diaeowaa,  ha  aoMaeaad  in 
obtaining  from  the  onltorad  and  oriticu  inhabitanta  of  the  wtie- 
polia  of  ittifih  the  object  of  his  mianon,  beddea  io  deU^htag  tbaui. 
that  they  inrited  and  eooonnged  turn  to  take  «p  hia  tmAtaae 
among  them.  The  saMla  ingenuity  of  his  intellect  waa  nndnlnwlj 
teun^  by  every  artifice  of  dialectics,  and  every  triek  of  ihetorie  t 
ao  much  so,  that  he  jovfesaed  to  be  able  to  give  an  jnqHNMspte 
haran^e  upon  any  conceivable  (friven)  subject.  By  this  wniptW 
«diibilion  of  hia  poirer,  he  luKfly  inoreaaed  the  ntu  '  '  '  ' 


diseiplea,  and  amaaaed  great  wccdth.  It  ia  tme  that  hia 
diapUTS  were  frigid,  antithetical,  and  elegant,  rather  than  tiui  wna 
thtnigDt  and  glowing  with  emotional  amonr ;  akUM,  bvk  aeillier 
satadaetotT  nor  aublime ;  full  of  dialectic  quibble,  plaoaible  aad 
showy  talk.  Shallow,  fiimay,  and  ready ;  appM«ntIy  leoMiiUte,  in 
tcaU^  trite,  hia  teaching  fitted  hia  pDhlio,  and  attained  hia  aim, — 
and  what  more  eould  be  desired  P 

The  three  leading  metaphysical  doctrines  attributed  to  hiaa  an, 
lat.  That  nothing  eiista,  i.e.,  that  all  M>eMt,-  2ad,  That  if  uythiig 
Mally  eziata,  man  cannot  know  it ;  for  aemaation  eiqtplisa  (aly 
iqipearancee,  and  reflection  oonoeivabilities,  but  nntlier  eaa  biiag 
nund  face  to  faee  with  entity.  Seaaon  orerreadies  ss—ation,  nd 
often  oontavdieta  it ;  but,  again,  Benaati<at  ia  lh«  aonrce  of  cognitioa, 
and  if  the  source  be  nnjnatifii^y  vi^ated,  bow  mnch  mote  most 
the  deoiaiona  of  the  reason  be  wrong,  seeing  that  it  dsHvea  its 
materiala  from  aensation  alone ;  Srd,  Tliat,  «ven  if  anything  exiala 
and  can  be  knovm,  it  can  neither  be  ezprfaaed  in  wwda  nor  oom- 
Bnmioated  to  othera ;  for  wc^da  are  the  tifu*  of  thooght,  and 
thonght  is  conception,  and  ao  worda  are  at  least  two  ranorea  £ran 


IB  about  which  they  are  employed,  and  ws  can  n 

!he  subjective  in  cognition  ia  hke  the  objective  in  reatitr. 

Indeed,  pushed  to  its  eztremitr,  die  doctrine  of  Oorgiaa  is  capable 


of  epigranunatieal  expression  thus — the  aenaible  ia  the  «o»-aenaiQal, 
becaoae,  though  an  object  impresseathe  aenses,  only  the  impreanon 
of  sense  affects  the  intdlect,  and  it  derives  all  its  idesw  mm  t^ 
latter  not  the  foimer  operation.  Ueaaon  deals  only  with  ideaa, 
imd  BO  Est  as  it  colligates  them  together,  it  ooojoina  only  the  noa- 
aenucal,  and  not  the  sensible.  This  ia,  of  course,  only  a  play  nptm 
worda,  and  is  patent  ttoa  aa  errant  fdly ;  bnt  in  the  dj^  of  Um 
Bophiale  worda  were  thinn  to  coi^are  with,  and  what  Coloidas 
calls  aleii^t^-wnda  waa  ^e  stock  m  trade  of  many  an  aUe  Inadnr 
of  men.  Even  in  onr  own  day,  a  jug^  (f  toms  sometuoca  paM<a 
for  wisdom. 


"  fTs*  nao^MMiig  iiaat'ttit»Ter7  hoar 
It*  tergt  K  lil»lu|^  tHHibla  to  canalrea, 
Sr  UUig  tnw  fiir  Use,  01  Uh  fv  (rMl" 

it  ii  easy,  of  eotine,  fbr  ns  to  d^dnce  alt  aorta  of  IiorriUe  itst»- 
nnaei  firam  these  denittla  of  irhat  ire'r^ard  wi  plsin  'sad  palpdde 
fluta;  but  little  good  raaolteiVom  looking  at  Uie  wont  side' oFu^ 
•et  of  doctrtQea.  Let  na  rather  veatfire  to  probe  b«tieatli  i& 
nwluoliOtH 


■W." 


proTB  his  sldll  in  managing  anr.  even  the  moat  difflenu,  tbeaia,  and 
by  if  we  do  not  aee,  eren  in  theae  testa  of  mibtletr,  aome  aaiutOT 
iaflneneea  for  phUoaophj.  One  healthy  iminitae  he  oeitaintj'  dJa 
aoffimniHcate  to  it,  for  he  brought  into  prooirnence  the  diatiootioa 
batweea  concept  and  object,  and  words  and  thought,  and  ttnn 
taided  to  bring  into  buDcmg-out  observftbiUty,  the  need  fbr  a  oImi 
dttbrentation  between  thoughts  and  thing*  ;  vrhile  histrhole  scberae 
made  it  alilt  more  inrperAtive  than  ever  on  the  true  idiiloaoEJier-to 
bing  to  ita  greateat  perfection  sot  tiie  art  only,  bat  dao'  As  lan- 

Eof  dialectioe. 
,  ProdicuB — bom  ialnlia,  tiie  chief  town  of  theiriland  of  Oeoa 

ia  twice  mentioned  by  AriatophancB,— in  "  The  Ciouda,"  and  in 
■The  Birda."  He  was.  according  to  Plato,  a  man  of  laay,  hunrioos, 
cDzoombical  habita,  greedy  of  gain,  irnmoral  and  inoonafatent; 
keia  generally  nnderatood  to  hare  expended  at  theahrineaof  Teinta 
sad  Bacchus  the  amna  aoqaired  by  initiating  neophytea  in  'tite 
n^teries  of  Minerva.  Be  waa  aent  to  Athens  by  his  £bOow- 
flitisens,  charmed  by  hia  eloquence,  to  defend  their  intereata — and 
ha  kttraided  to  his  own.  He  aaw  at  once  that  Fortune  had  given  hist 
■  brourkble  moment,  and  he  seized  it.  He  reduced  the  teaohing 
of  wisdom  from  &  profeaaion  to  a  trade,  and  took  whatever  feo  was 
eligihla  from  each  pupil  for  his  lesaona.  That  he  might  teach  enrily 
he  arranged  a  table  of  commonplaces  and  of  synonyma,  (daseiflea 
the  relations  of  thought,  and  keenly  distingoished  the' shades  of 
meaning  which  aeparated  one  word  from  another.  Sf  this  he'did 
good  serrice  to  metaphysics,  and  gare  it  one  tiseM  imptdse  in  a 
right  direction. 

One  little  apotogne,  "The  IHhoice  of  Hetsules,''  atCribnted  to 
Aodiraa,  has  become  famona  by  the  common  oonaent  of  ages.  It 
laa  been  incorporated  into  the  aoeorate  proae  of  the  ^Etitier,  and 
been  rendered  mt«  vene  br  Bishop  Loirth  and  ^enStone.  It  is 
praaerred  by  XenojJion  ("  Memorabilia,"  b.  ii.  1, 31—84),  hu  be«a 
KprDdooed  by  Lncisn,  was  quoted  by  Cicero,  is  tiie  anbjeefr'of 
sareral  paintinga,  and'  has  been  made,  by  Mr.  Orote,  the  basis  of  a 
dafence  of  the  character  of  rta  author.  We  are  ufraid  that  tho 
mere  tiieoreric  teachinga  of  a  rhetorician  will  go  but  a-rimrti  way  to 
prore  the  practical  morality  of  his  life,  esperially  when  tbat  it 
vitoesaed  against  by  the  concurrent  testimonv  of  antiquity.  I!t 
ii  ao  much  easier  to  talk  than  to  do,  particularly  irhea  tBlUBg 
tfUnlly  and  takingly  is  one's  profeBsion.  Iiet  na  be  JQst,  htrfr«TCr, 
wlhr  aa  we  can,  and  admit  that  tiua  homage  to  Yirtue,  if  it -ma* 
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bjpoinirr  required  by  the  time,  ia  creditable  to  his  liearen,  and 
a  proof  of  )ui  ooniummate  artiatio  capaci^  and  taste. 

Hia  de&nidoDB  <^  termi,  oritdcal  ui>reetigatioiu  into  the  inner  and 
eaiential  signification  of  words,  reBearches  into  human  knowled^^ 
and  oonsdousneu,  entitle,  him  to  aome  deference  aa  an  eiperimea- 
talist  in  metaphysics,  and  an  observer  of  the  obscurer  moveiuenta 
of  the  mental  tkcnltieB.  In  these  items  he  worked  for  the  advaace- 
ment  of  philosophy,  and  we  shall  not  seek  to  derogate  from  the 

Saise  due  to  him  on  occoant  of  these  meritoriooa  exercit«tioa*  in 
e  region  of  thought  and  reflective  being. 

Frota^raa  iraa  o&niahed  from  Athens  for  atheism,  and  Frodicns 
was  eonoemned  to  expiate  the  crime  of  demoralizing  the  youth  of 

Of  die  other  persona,  nnited  in  brotherhood  of  um,  iisuallj 
classed  together  as  SopIuBta,  a  few  words  may  suffice  to  preaent  aa 
intelligible  notion  of  their  relationship  to  the  philosophy  of  their 
own  age,  and  to  the  theoretio  speculationa  and  practical  arta  of 
prccediog  and  aucceeding  timea. 

Hippiss,  a  native  of  £lis,  was  not  only  a  atalesman,  bnt  also  a 
rhetorician,  dialectician,  grammarian,  and  artiat.  Ho  ^^>feaaed 
himself  capable  of  knowing  everything,  and  doing  it.  He  oonld 
apeak  for  or  against  any  opmion,  and  ia  reputed  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  a  ayatem  of  mnemonict.  He  was  vain  and  arragBn^ 
a,  eonaiderable  braggart,  and  ostentatiously  knowing.  Hia  speechea 
were,  in  general,  carefully  prepared,  and  often  re-delivered.  Of 
one  of  theae,  entitled  "  Troy,"  Flato  preaervea  an  outline,  and  he 
uses  his  name  in  the  headings  of  two  of  his  dialognea.  Some  of 
his  moral  maxima  ore  singularly  happy  and  aenaihle,  e.  jf.,  "The 
envious  are  doubly  wretched, — they  repine  at  their  own  miafor- 
tunea,  and  their  neighbours'  advantages.  "  Calumnv  ought  to  be 
a  crime  more  penal  than  theft ;  for  its  perpetratora  rob  ua  of  publto 
estimation,  which  ia  man'a  great  deught."  He  grew  rich,  and 
became  famous ;  bore  all  betoe  him  at  the  Olympic  games ;  bat 
he  is  more  memorable  for  hia  auccess  than  hia  pniloaophical  t«iieta 
or  position. 

Diatoms,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Melee,  was.  Lice  Protagoras, 
a  disciple  of  Democritus,  and  merits  little  mention  from  ua.  He 
woaaboldandbravodoingsceptic,  and  openly  taught  a  diaretpect  for 
■acred  thinga,  as  mere  conventionolitiea,  and  impoatorea  of  the  wiae 
won  the  fooliah.  He  aco&ed  at  virtue  and  morality,  disbelieved  in 
K^vidence,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  supervising  power  in  nature, 
orinreli^on.  He  led  a  number  of  the  profane  young"^ajf"  men  of 
Athens  mto  a  practical  joke  agoinat  religion, — counterfeiting  tlie 
Elusinian  mysteries — which  nearly  efiected  their  destruction.  He 
was  formally  accused  of  impiety,  and  escaped  death  by  flight.  He 
died  in  Oonnlh ;  and  on  hia  tombstone  the  decree  of  condamnatiou 


was  engraven. 

Critiaa— the 

hoped  to  learn 


Critiaa — though  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  from  whose  teaching  ke 
1  ue  art  of  goreraing  men,  but  who  strore,  though 
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nBsraOiiig^,  to  tcMlt  him,  nther,  tbe  datj  of  KOTMning  hlnwdf— 
hu  •null  claim  to  notice  in  s  pnlection  on  pniloaopfa;,  but  thftt 
one  of  Ui«  dinlogues  of  Plato  bears  his  nsme.  He  wh  buushcd 
from  hii  aoaatrf,  bb  a  contemneT  of  its  laws  and  goda ;  bat  on  hia 
Fttom,  vitii  Ljiandur,  was  nominated  one  of  thm  ten  ^franti.  He 
eiMeded  his  oolleagnea  in  reveng^ilneu,  cruelty,  tad  greed.  He 
via  a  post  and  an  orator,  and  the  father  of  the  oomio  dramatist 
Plato.  Hia  akill  wa*  ill  used ;  and  he  practioallj  Uluatrated  tha 
lodiiit^cal  doetrine  that  laws  are  made  br  the  strong  for  the  weak. 

Calliolea  is  only  known  to  ui  bf  the  "  Ot/rgiat"  of  Plato,  in  which 
he  Ggnrea  as  a  man  thoroughlj  interpenetrated  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Sophists,  bnt  not  as  naing  his  so-thooght  wisdom  for  personal 
•nriefaiaeiit.  Sdilmermadier  supposes  this  to  bs  a  pseudonym  for 
Aiistippos,  of  Cyrene,  who,  like  the  Callicles  of  the  "  GorfpaM," 
belieTed  jusdee  and  injustice  to  be  the  inventions  of  statesmen. 

EuthydemoB,  lomamed  the  handioma,  appears  in  one  of  the 
most  firely  and  comic  of  Plato's  disJoKuee,  and  is  mentioned  bj 
both  Xenophon  and  Aristotle.  Xeuopbon  informs  us  that  "tit 
had  collected  many  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  most  eel»- 
brsted  poets  and  Sophists,  and  ima^ned  that  by  those  means  he 
would  outstrip  his  contempararies  m  accompliuunenta,  and  had 
gnat  hopes  that  ha  would  excel  them  all  in  hilent  for  speech  and 
■etioii."*  His  opinions  had  a  close  affinity  to  the  Megarjo  bcKooI, 
and  he  rested  many  of  his  sophistioal  problems  on  the  distinotioD 
between  relative  and  contingent  tmtii,  and  existent  realily. 
BcUeiermaeher  suppocea  that  this  name  is  used  for  AntistheneSi 
whom  Plato  was  aiVaid  to  attaclc  opeidy;  but  we  are  scorcdy 
inclined  to  believe  thai  the  i^  comiea  aud  v«rv»  of  Plato  were 
natrained  by  such  a  paltry  fear  as  that.  Beside*,  Xenophon  speaks 
of  Uiem  as  different  persons,  and  as  both  being  friends  of,  and 
friendly  to,  Socnit«s. 

Polus,  Theramenea,  Anti^io,  Tbrasymabhns,  Dionysodonu, 
brotJier  of  Enthydemns,  Ac.,  are  other  names  belonging  to  that 
mde&tigable  class  who  darkened  knowledge  by  tiia  excessive  bril- 
tian^  OT  their  wits  and  talents ;  who  taught  and  practised  »a»ag9- 
meat  as  the  noblest  of  arta,  regarded  tongue-fence  as  the  chief  of 
merits,  and  elevated  lacf  into  a  science. 

Bzperimeutal  soienoe  was  not  then  existent,  either  in  physios  or 
aetaphyaias.  Ho  laws  of  investigation  had  yet  been  formally  and 
aeceptedly  incorporated  into  a  systematic,  and  so  a  usefhl  imi^. 
One  mode  onlv  seemed  valid — the  combat  of  reason  against  itael^ 
a  eontroreraial  strife  of  mind  against  mind.  ITot  in  mere  eaptioas- 
aeas,  or  in  frivtdous  play — not  as  mere  exereiae  of  mind,  indif- 
frnnt  to  results, — but  as  an  earnest  and  vigorouf  diacipline,  ought 
diia  to  have  been  set  about;  and  to,  by  many  of  the  eanier 
Sophista,  it  really  was.  But  all  human  effnts  have  a  tendency  to 
misoonstruetion  and  misdirection ;  and  instead  of  striving  after  die 

*  ZMMtphoo's  "  lloMnUlls,'  b.  iv.  eb^  U. 


.    .  m  piioeipk,  aiid  of  tcaitaxovKiaff  to  gain  &  kant- 

ledge  of  th«  Moditton*  of  proof— a  Bcknea  mad  irt  otreaaonif— 
a»Bj  of  tiwttniken  of  thiaaga  Bought  menlr  to  eoiiilu0  tiia  •«■• 
(^  n^t  and  wiong,  vid  to  deeetre  ue  jadgmaitt. 

Ttu«,  ai  we  hsv*  mid,  and,  we  liope,  Aomo,  w»  tlie  natniil  ud 
neoesHty  remU  of  UiB  otHumnnce  <^  affain  in  monk,  Te%iaa, 
p«ditiM,  and  pthUox^bf,  during  tlie  I^t«r  pirt  irfths  fiftli  oe>tH7. 
In  fbSoKvbj,  ■oeptioiam  was  taunincBt,  nnkis  a  fordier  p 


wu  opened  np  to  tlioiidtt.    It  waa  iupaaaiUe  to  accept « 
logate  ertteRi*  m  plainly  opposed  in  -tludT  doetrinea  and  BcUmU  ■• 
time  whicb  tlien  diieflv  prerailed,— «ne  of  wHdi  deiued  tlie  traat- 
,  tiie  other  tltat  of  nmcm.    If  aiMe  ia  Oa 


•of  1*«th,  ai  the  IcFnio  achool  a , .. 

not-odf  are  ontward  ol^ectg  in  a  eontinnal  flux,  but  tiieatntoof  Ae 
seoMa  la  daSjr  idkaBgiiig :  where  all  ia  dialing,  aJl  moat  be  nnH*- 
tain.  If,  again,  tite  one  is  the  all,  as  the  EiMrtaet  arw, — then  the 
bU  ia  in  aU~d)e  all  rewrablea  itwlf;  and  so  the  tnw  and  hkt, 
good  and  cfril,  ace,  in  «annoe,  1^  bmim,  thoi^h  in  appesmut 


itto  denrthsBeiTioeBthe  SopluataAdnBdRvertoair 

ritimatatwriltsof theireSbrta.    Thren^ dwir oidton 

«f  apeeoh,  aa  Hie  inatnunent  of  powsr  orer  micda,  lnigaafi«WM 
annohcd  and  improred ;  by  thor  dcotorona  and  infftniona  inwH^ 
tiana — let  na  uj  nothing  of  perrcrsiona — of  foraw  of  ptaiatlo^ 
_ji  .v_-_   -inununaaB  and  fluenej  of  ntteiance,    UteratoM  «S 

thetoric,  aa  it  was  the  engiiie  of  politiea]  ti 


aednknialy  adapted  to  every  emgeit^,  and  fitted  for  all  pcatiMB 
porpoaes.    Logio,  even  though  Moked  upon  only  aa  an  luhuan^ 


!  the  truest.  PhiloB^y,  which  had 
previosaly  heen  ahnt  np  in  icboc^  and  held  widun  the  MROW 
OBoloBDrea  ot  aeota,  to  whom,  oa  duciplea,  aonfideatial  eorannUM- 
catHna  had  been  made,  waa  tieon|^t  b;  a  ntunfaer  of  adapts  ant<^ 
tlie  bondi^  ia  which  it  had  been  held,  and  waa  &miiiansed  tolkt 
people.  £i  intonat  waa  excited  in  ^e  diatnueioD  and  deterawatien 
of  tne  tnie  and  the  false,  and  tlM  foundations  of  tltooghtin  genonl; 
andif  knewkdgewtunotpopahuized,  atlcaattiieloTeof  bmrled^ 
waa  profixaionaliy  pruaed,  and  profeHedljr  acted  apon.  Tw 
moat  iinp<lvtant  office,  bowever.  waa  (o  atimatate,  uafrowe,  asd 
employ  Boerates,  to  engiwe  the  attention  of  Plato,  aad  aAtd 
vaien^  tea  the  aoute  intellect  of  Ariatotle  to  opcvate  xipOB,  lad  to 
nre  Bneatifio  form  to.  Tho^b  l^ir  ai^  and  nnblnshii^  ps» 
aaaag  to  eopedienoj,  and  the  means  of  gain,  aeemed  to  tfasaaMi 
tiw  dntmction  of  pbiiosophy,  it  lalba  led  to  ite  reatMatractioa; 
and,  fi«m  a  new  pointof  depsrtnce,  metuihyBoaaetfRit  on  a  i^og* 
of  gmter  interest  and  wiHec  import  tnan  befme.  He  geii  >■ 
well  aa  the  true  were  now  to  be  sought  for ; — Socrates  becomes  the 
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^t&gion. 


B   THE   BIBI^   AIX>:N£  A  StTFFICZBNT  BULE   OF 
FAITH  P 

AFTTSVtTITI  JATIUU. — T, 

PoE^nor  infidelity  P^-whicli  will  youbKreP  Suek  la  the  kUm^ 
Mritre  offtmd  liy  ttke  Hatfaon  of  eadt  of  the  ioor  negative  vtiolH 
«t  tiu  nfficieney  of  tiie  Bible  m  obt  Bole  of  Fattb.  If  but  of  onr 
raoden  ever  laknight  harshly  of  tiie  renurk  of  Bi^op  Sherlock, 
"  th«t  from.  Popery  to  no  religion,  and  fhnn  no  ralijtum  to  Fopety, 
tkora  is  bat  a  itep,"  let  him  oneJaUy  examine  &e  aim  of  thaw 
vtidM.  Flora  a  dMin  to  avoid  anneeunaij  offoioe,  we  abstained, 
in  a  Sonata  artide,  firom  pointing  ont  the  animtu  of  Ihnwri  pioduo- 
tiaaa.  All  oar  aoriroles  have,  however,  diaappe«>ed,  since  we  read 
in  lit*  laatnanber  01  the  CoiUrvvaivialitt iha.t,  "to  be oonsistemt,  a 
Man  MBit  eitk«t  be  a  Catholic  oi  on  infidel"  (page  239).  Henee 
rj"  has  labotned  to  repreient  Scnptnre  as  obaoure,  in  osder 
e  it  to  tb»  Iftvel  of  absnrd  and  conflicting  traditions.  He 
has  recUfiaalr  atten^ted  to  sap  the  ver<r  foundationsof  Clinstianity, 
m  orfsT  to  imiU  up  Boman  Catholicum.  "  Ignatiiu"  haa  Mtdea- 
voored  to  noUi^  the  aathoritv  of  the  Bible,  in  order  to  Mrengthen 
Ae  RKthorily  of  "  the  t^an^.  The  extamal  evidenee  on  which'the 
flaam  is  detmnned,  and  t^e  intAcnal  evidence  on  -which  liiB 
I  of  the  separate  books  of  which  it  is  composed  is 
d,  an  slighted,  with  a  view  to  snbstitate  ecclesiastical 
la  ,uid  decrees,  wiudi  are  artful  and  fiszible  contfivanoes  for 
Ae  iatrodoelion  of  anything  which  nay  acoord  with  priestly 
^*fig"«  "A  Imjxaa"  Jbllows  with  InsinuationB  that  Protestaat 
viitm  are  not  to  h»  credited  for  oontrovenial  honesty.  Wo  have 
ahaady  shown  tii«  natnreand  valaeof  "  Gregory's"  paper.  "  Theo- 
fdnrlno^i"  >■  ^*  nuatariy  article,  has  prostrated  "  Ignatins,"  but  not 
to  the  satisfaetiOD  of  J.  H.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  reply  to  his 
oneation — "^How  do  Fsot«stni^  know  wbat  books  make  np  tlie 
RUcF"  (pageeti). 
11m  tanimmtaai  artiele  in  t^  creed  of  "  Ignatins"  is,  that  "  the 
n*of  Senptore  camot  be  proved  without  refe- 
and  deoraea  of  the  CaUioliD  ehueoh;  at 

._. le  in£kUible  anlhotil^  to  Mveal  to  na  whiob 

are  the  book>  that  bMre^e«nwritasnnnde«di*vaeinspi)9atioD"  (page 
KX^.  Thia  fenndatioB  is  a  veiitaUe  ^eksand.  Yon  aan  lay  ^oiir 
fiMkuowknrewitbont^nMMitly  sinking.    The  "  eaaon"  is  detonninad 

i_ [^  pf  evidanoe,  and  "laspiratioB"  by  totally  anothw. 

"  i*ba&>mKih  ujttuBfr,  is  teBtnooBj ;  and  aBal«ais«ti|igJ 


aciple  of  "  IgnAtiiu,"  it  would  be 
e  authority  to  nrov*  th*t  tli»  fint 
i  §o  on,  ad  M[^inteM.    The  mom 
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"  deermi,"  ^reteniiou,  which  pfon  nothing  tnt  ■rr^aace.  It  i> 
tmdtnet,  hutorical  and  interoal,  which  nr^sb  tb«  inipintlion  of 
particular  books.  To  talk  of  "  anthori^,"  in  nioh  matters,  ia  to  bo 
ridiculotu.  To  make  "infallible  lutiiori^"  requirite,  ia  to  make 
the  proof  of  inipiratioa  impomible ;  for  no  "  in&Uibte  antbontr" 
enats.  If  there  did,  on  the  principle  of  "Ignatiiu,"  it  Would  M 
naelesa,  withoat  another  infaUible  antho]  ~ 
authorit?  was  really  infallible,  and  so  on, 

absurdity  ia  repeated  on  page  101 — "Nothing  leas  than  a  diTina 
witness  IB  reqnlredfor  the  fact  of  inspiration."  Onraehaprinraple 
&e  Bihle  could  never  be  proved  to  have  prooeedod  from  Qua.  "  No 
proof,"  we  are  told,  "  con  be  drawn  from  the  Hew  Teatament,  aineo 
it  canndt  gtre  witnens  to  ilaelf "  (page  101).  Badt  witnfles  moati 
therefore,  be  backed  by  another  witneas,  to  Aaw  that  it  ia  divina^ 
and  this  ad  infiniinm,  whieh  is  absurd  in  the  OKtremo.  It  ia  by 
internal  evidence  and  by  our  reason  that  we  are  to  determine  ths 
&ct  of  inapiration.  If  "  Ignatins"  oonld  advance  aoeh  an  arzumeot 
without  instantly  detecting  ita  absnrdi^,  it  is  no  wonder  uint  he 
aeems  incapable  of  appreciating  t^e  value  of  diffiirent  kinda  of 
evidence.  Observe  the  following  sentence: — Protestants  "know 
what  books  are  inspired,  by  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  '  internal 
evidence,'  which  is  eqnal  to  sayinK  that  they  have,  in  their  own 
minds,  a  mle  whereby  to  test  all  Dooks  for  which  inspiration  is 
claimed,"  Ac.  (page  101).  Here  iDt«mBl  evidence,  which  is  etetorm^ 
to  the  mind  of  an  inquirer,  is  confounded  with  iniuitum.  Vtc 
snbjective  and  the  objectire  are  one  and  the  same  thing  witt 
"  IgnattDB." 

It  is  absurd,  again,  to  aay  tiiat  "  the  deereea  of  the  CathoUa 
Chnrch"  determined  the  canon.  A  council,  whether  prorinetal  or 
general,  could  do  no  more  than  take  the  evidence  of  oompetaBt 
witnesses,  and  ascertain  what  was  already  and  generally  aunow- 
ledged  bj  the  eharohes  whieh  were  represented.  The  avthori^  of 
the  canon  could  not  rest  on  their  declaration,  for  the  validity  of  tliat 
declaration  itself  depends  noon  the  anifeed«nt  mUi^noa  npon  whidi 
it  waa  grounded.  The  deoloration  was  not  a  "decree.'  It  was 
simply  the  embodiment  of  the  prevailing  belief.  UiMn  the  strength 
of  that  helief,  adoption  or  rejection  was  determinedi  and  the  remit 
of  testimony,  not  authority,  was  promulgated,  notdeoned.  A  hoat 
of  decrees  will  go  for  nothing  in  a  question  otjaeU.  If  the  gennine- 
neas  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  were  unknown  before 
tliey  were  "  decreed"  by  Borne,  it  follows  that  the  whole  Chriatiaa 

world  was,  for  at  least  three  centuries,  in  that  very  predic ' 

which  is  attributed  touBFrot«staats.     Chriatiaoi^ managed  b 

and  prosper  during  that  period  without  aoeh  wereea,  and  wmua 

have  continned  to  exist  had  no  snoh  deereea  ever  appeared. 

Hie  idea  ofdecreeing  the  inspiration  and  eanonici^  of  Suripluie,  ia 
not  only  an  inversion  of  oommon  sense,  bat  it  is  notorionslv  bdied 

' - ■  ^<ii 


not  only  an  mversion  of  oommon  sense,  bat  it  is  notononslT  bdii 
by  history.  This  would  have  appeared  in  a  glaring  ^it, 
"Ignatina,"  in  talking  of  "deereea,'  bad  told  hii  reader*  w£ni  ti 
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n  the  niAtter.  Lang  before  the  prinoiplea  of  oominoii 
unse  were  let  uide,  different  ohurchea  receired  certun  books  u 
AjKMtoliii,  hj  inquiring  into  the  internal  and  eztamal  evidence  of 
tlwir  being  iuipiradprodnotioni.  The  liit  was  extended  Mevidenee 
aemnnalabMl.  The  primitive  churches  were  alone  competent  to 
Meertain  the  cennmeaees  and  inBpiration  of  pafticnlar  books 
"Iw^i^g  to  be  dinnej  and  it  ii  by  diacorering  if  hat  their  opinion 
was,  that  we  lau>w  of  what  books  the  New  Testament  it  oomp<»ed. 
The  canon  was,  therefore,  determined,  as  Dr.  Lordner  obserres, 
"not  by  tiie  anthori^  of  ooancils;  but  the  books  of  which  it 
eamaiata  wmv  knottm  to  be  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Eran- 
ndiata,  in  the  same  waj  and  manner  that  T.e  Imow  the  works  of 
Cttsar,  Gioeio,  and  others,  to  be  theirs ;  and  the  canon  was  formed 
npoB  the  ground  of  a  unamimoat  or  generally  eoneurring  UittMong 
mmd  traditiim."  Now  this  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  opioion,  bnt 
imairtible  ftots.  "  Ignatioa"  lahouia,  by  his  sophisms  and  subtleties, 
to  prove  tliat  that  eonld  not  take  place  which  history  shows  did 
take  place.  It  is  not  oontooversy  about  words  that  can  settle  the 
qoeBtion  put  by  J.  H.,  but  an  appeal  to  history.  To  inquire  what 
aid  ooonr,  is  at  oooe  to  tear  his  article  into  shreds. 

Having  divested  this  question  of  the  mysteiy  in  which  "1^- 
natioa"  tries  to  involve  it,  we  replr  to  the  question  of  J.  H.,  in  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine  against  Faustos  the  Maniohee : — "  If  yon 
aak  ns  how  we  know  that  these  are  the  writings  of  the  Apoatlei,  we 
briefly  answer  yon  that  we  know  this  just  in  uie  same  way  that  you 
know  that  theao  are  the  writings  of  Manichsos"  (lib.  xzzii.  c.  21). 
Let  oar  readers  compare  the  great  Augastine  with  our  "  Ignatius," 
who  observes: — "The  hiatonoal  eridence  wberebr  we  know,  for 
instance,  that  Horace  wrote  the  '  Ars  Poetica,'  would  be  inanffioient 
u  ft  foundation  for  the  Divine  faith"  (page  102).  It  is  clear  that 
Angnstine  and  "Ignatius"  belong  to  two  widely  different  schools. 
That  Au^tine  and  FroteRtanta  pursue  the  same  method  in  this 

Saeation  is  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  the  "  Christian 
loctrines,"  is  which  that  Father  advises  thna: — "Let  him,  in 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  follow  the  authoritv  of  as  many  Catholic 
Churches  as  possible ;  among  which,  let  those,  without  iail,  be 
Incloded,  which  have  deserved  to  have  apostolical  chairs,  and  to 
receive  apostolical  epiatlea.  He  will,  therefore,  observe  this  method 
in  the  canonioal  Sonptores,  that  he  must  prefer  those  which  are 
received  by  all  Catholic  Churohea  to  those  which  some  do  not 
reoeive ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  not  received  by  all,  let 
him  prefer  those  which  the  greatest  number,  or  the  more  worthy 
lee^ve,  to  those  which  the  fewer  chujohei,  or  those  of  leas  autbori^ 
h(dd"^b.  iii.  0.8).  Itisonly  necessary  to  add  that,  by  "Gatholia,' 
St.  AngnatiDe  did  not  mean  £cman  Catholic ;  and  by  "  authority," 
he  meant  the  testimony  of  the  Catholic  Churches.    In  his  age,  the 
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abrardMeaof  deeresingthe  euionof  Scriphira  had.  sot  Ipm^  up, 
fw-fce  reftrt  to  no  decrees,  but  advise*  eaok  nun  to  avoeitnia,  bf 
ewHirmiTig gvidence,  wiiftt  boolnbelongedtolJieoaaon.  "Igoatiu" 
(page  K&J,  and  "  A  Layman"  (paRS  173),  quote,  mtfc  an  air  of 
triampk,  tlw  celebrated  paeea^  of  tkia  FatheF-. — "I  noirid  iiofr 
bdtere  ibat  the  Scriptiu^wBs  impiivd,  unleaa  the  Catliolu  Chnfdi 
iitformed  roe  of  the  feet"  From  the  prcriotu  extracts,  our  readen 
inli  eee  how  St.  Augustine  wu  indebted  to  the  Gatbolie  Cbnrd  lot 
his  bdief  in  iiiipirBUoa,  and  that  both  "  Igaatioi"  and  "  lAymaa" 
would  do  better  b^  appealing  to  Bome  ^pi^'  council  thu  tini 
Father,  in  jnatificatioD  of  their  dogntaa.  St.  AaguatiBe  is  a  witnen 
to  the  coirectneBB  of  the  rmiark  of  I>r.  Lardner,  whidi  wa  h^e 
quoted;  and  the  method  he  punned,  in  detenniniag  \iie  canon, 
refiites  the  statement  of  "  I^natrns,"  that  "  it  wae  set  at  rest  by  tJw 
nnerringToiceof  theCatbolic  Cbnrch"  (page  103).  Ke  "defiw"ii> 
to  produce  taiy  other  basis  on  which  to  rest  onr  belief  in  the  oascn, 
"except  the  authority  of  tbe  Catbolio  chnrcL"  (pace  103),  If  by 
"anthori^'  he  means  axluiartical  decraei,  and  oj  "  Cathtdie, 
Somem  c5atiiolic,  let  him  torn  to  Eusebios,  Moi£eim,  and  Dtj 
Lardner,  to  see  how  ridiculous  such  "  defiance"  appear  to  hia  Jhn- 
testant  readers. 

Thron^ont  this  oontroTeraj-  the  wnten  of  the  negatrra  artadet 
peipetaaU]r  shift  tlieir  premiaee.  Let  onr  readera  coQeot  all  the 
sentenoei  in  which  the  word  "  tradition"  is  nsed  in  ilhutration  <rf 
onr  remark.  Here  it  is  employed  to  denote  human,  there  dima 
tradition ;  here  ecclesiastical,  and  there  Patristic ;  now  N>oet<dioal, 
and  tben  Catholic.  Haring  used  the  word  traditjon  and  Catiiolio 
in  well-atudied  ambiguity,  "  Ignatius"  prefaces  his  qnotatioBS  from 
Luther,  Bell,  Chillingworth,  and  Hoolcer,  with  thefidlowing  ad 
eaptandum  remark  : — "  Coriously  enough,  Bomeof  Uie  moatemment 
Protestant  writers  hare  been  forward  m  avowing  this"  ^age  1041). 
"This!"  IXwwhatP  Authority,  or  evidence  P  'CatboUe,  or  £oman 
CathoIieP  Traditioa—Apc«tolic,  Patristic, oreeolesiasticalP  Hunua 
or  Divine  P  Tradition,  written  or  oral  P  Tradition,  or  the  reports 
of  tradition  P  Curious  indeed  it  would  have  been  if  any  Protestant 
had  been  forward  to  avow  "  this"  glorious  ambiguity  !  "  TTiis" — 
artful  trying  with  words !  Having  suceeeded  in  uuowing  huidinli 
of  dust  in  Sie  eyes  of  his  readers,  and  in  enveloping  himself  in  a 
cloud  of  words,  he  retires  behind  the  monosyllafaio  demonatnttiTe 
pTononu — "  this." 

Protestants,  agunst  Bomanists,  assert  that  the  primitive  drarehei 
and  the  early  Fathers  could  alone  detennine  vM  book*  form  onr 
Sule  of  Faitfi.  "  Igaatius"  argnes,  therefore  tlie  Protestant  mle  ia 
insufficient.  It  is  difficult  to  explun  how  any  roan  could  smpose 
npon  himself  by  such  a  turn  Meptilitr.  We  believe  HuA  Cnriafe 
revealed  and  left,  in  the  writings  of  jFTis  apostles  and  evangelirti, 
our  sole  and  all-sufficient  Bule  of  Faith.  To  know  what  Chriot 
did    reveal,  and  what  the  apostles  and    evangelists  did    really 
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NDBit  to  wriliDg,  wa  eonanlt  the  pamtiwo  cInmliM  wmL  A«  etvlj 
FWtoa  u  witoeuM  to  thais  intpartaut  fkiti  i^  tiunfoM,  ai^iiM 
"  IgBatioB."  jonc  B«la  of  Faith  bredu  dofm ! 

Oar  rMilwB  hare  probablT  luul  eiMa|rli  of  "  IgnAtioi"  for  tha 
piMMil.  Let  u  turn  to  "  A  Ltfrnatu"  iAom  notiaiu  are  eqnaUy 
oaafiueA :— "  I,  too,  would  aajr  to  «  Fiot««tMit  tha  aams  word*— 
'  Saueb  the  Satiptitrea' — tac  Ihej  testify  of  fiu  Chardi  aad  her 
Ittrina  Head ;  and  whit^  if  jim  reject  tout  pTaiadieet,  the  '  tra-. 
diti««u  of  man,'  will  lead  joa  into.ita  fold  "  (p.  109).  Whan  tbic 
taatimo^  tethe  Chaxch,  that  ia.  .£miM.  ia  to  be  foiu  d,  we  are  not  told  ; 
and  no  cana(»d«nce  to  the  'Bihle  wUl  help  ns.  If,  again,  tha  Serip- 
toBM  tealify  of  the  Chnrsk,  wbj  make  "  traditiona  "  the  cside  int« 
the  fold  P  The  first  cUum  in  tiis  8ent«Boe  asaertB  what  Ulb  Bwond 
rdbtea.  Let  the  reader  observe,  again,  that  "  the  tradhaoaa  of 
B0&"  ore  here  plaeed  iind«inreai»dooinmaH,aB  weUasonpagelTd) 
wWa  th»  writer  adda — "  we  reject  the  '  troditiona  of  men  as  reao* 
titelj  u  any  Protwtatit  can  wirii."  What  "  A.  Lumut"  "  rMO- 
lotalj  lejMta"  will  lead  Froteatanta  into  the  fold  of  Borne  I 

The  extraoU  made  bv  "  Clement"  are,  we  Br«  told,  "  abeolatelj 
in  faronr  of  Diviiie  ti«ditioa  ;  for  when  Catholiea  talk  of  tradition, 
theymeaoexBotlfwhattheaarly  Fallierameant"  (p.l72).  For  tha 
nhe  of  the  miUiona  at  tluB  Tery  honr  endeavonidng  to  throw  off  ^ 
Ttriie  «f  Papal  tTiamiy,  we  aay,  Wonld  to  God  there  ware  a  particle 
oftnUhin  thii  danog  aaaartaonl  That  those  ia  not,  aj^eara  from 
"Gregorr,"  who  h(Ma  that  "  diTwgenoe  fVom  the  meanma;  of  that 
Beok,  wludt  alone  oontaina  "  Dinne  traditiona,"  ia  not  "hweay ;" 
Mid  fitican  "  IffnatiBa,"  "  A.  lAjman,"  and  J.  H.,  yiho  porpetoulr 
eonfooml  divine  and  hnman,  apoatolie,  pstriatio,  and  eocleaiaatical 
tradition,  aa  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Now,  in  thia  oMitroTeiay,  it  ia  a  vital  queition  to  detennine  what 
it  Inditicni,  what  it  ia  worth,  how  it  ii  need  by  tJie  apoatlea,  the 
Pathera,  Protaabuita,  and  Bomao  Catholic! ;  and  we  oanronderthe 
raadera  of  Ute  SriUrk  Ooutrovernalitt  no  greater  aerrioe  Uian  by 
Aowing  that  Bwnanitts  generalljr  employ  the  word  in  a  sense 
totidly  diSbrent  from  that  in  which  the  apoatlea  and  the  eorl^ 
Fathera  employed  it.  The  whole  of  the  New  Teatament  was  origi- 
nallv  deliTered  orally  by  our  Lord  and  hia  apoeliea.  Before  th^ 
teachittga  were  written,  they  were  neoesurily  apokm.  Whaterer 
they  tanRfat,  the  apoatlea  tenned  traditions,  e.ff.,  "hold  the  tra- 
dibona  iniioh  ya  hare  been  tansht,  whether  by  word,  or  by  our 
inana"  (2  These,  ii.  IS).  That  the  early  Fathers  held  the  ieriiingi 
of  the  apoetle*  aa  aynonymona  with  their  traditioni,  ii  demonstrated 
from  the  folloviag  eztraota :— St.  Irenmis  deolarea— "  Bf  no  other 
nwans  hn«  we  oome  to  the  kiunriedge  of  the  plan  of'^  salvation, 
than  thooe  tJtroogh  whom  the  Gospel  oame  to  us,  whidh  they  first 
pBeaoIwd  i  bat,"  inatsad  of  beong  "  negligent"  in  this  matter,  aa 
"Grego^'  avserte  (p.  17),  th^  "afterwanU,  by  the  will  of  God. 
deUTmed  (CroduianHU)  to  as  in  the  Bor^twte*  to  be  the  fonndatioa 
ud  nda  of  our  iaith."    "  'Bxha^  tfaeufore,  fie.  trmti  Utelfat  Mf 
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ruU,  asd  the  testamony  mpectiag  God  elearij  before  tu,  we  onriit 
not,"  BB  BomaiUBU  do,  "  to  cut  Amj  tbe  firm  uid  tmie  koowledn 
of  God,"  3us.  "But  w«,  following  lixe  only  true  God,"  not  the 
Chonh,  "  as  oat  teadter,  tnd  taking  His  word,"  tbftt  i«,  the  writtm 
word,  "u  our  mle,  always  tench  uie  lame,  all  of  na  od  tlie  uoe 
pointa."  "  Therefore,  the  dtsciplee  of  onr  Lord,  wishing  to  proicrilw 
all  such  thinga,  and  to  eonatitote  a  bulb  of  tbuth  in  the  Chnreh 
....  thiu  eonunenced  the  doctrine  tausht  in  Hia  Crocpel. '  In  the 
beginning  waa  the  Word,' "  Sus.  (Adr. llnr.,  1.  ill.  c.  1 ;  1.  ii.  c.  3; 
L  It.  c.  36 ;  1.  iii.  c.  11).  So  indiiputable  ia  it,  tliat  IreutMia  rMarded 
the  Scnptnrw  aa  the  "  foundation  and  pillar  of  onr  faith ;  that, 
when  Soman  Catholioa  have  no  controvenial  end  to  aerre.  tbej 
admit  that  thia  Father  waa  no  wonhipper  of  human  traditioni. 
iSraamUH,  e.g.,  in  hia  preface  to  the  works  of  Irennus,  obaerree— 
"he  fiEhts  ogaiait  a  boat  of  heretioa  with  the  lole  aid  of  the  Sorip- 
torea ;  a  remark  borne  out  by  the  words  of  Irenffiog  himself— 
"  uaing  these  proofs,  which  are  from  the  Scriptures,  yon  may  easily 
OTertam,  aa  we  have  demonstrated,  all  theaa  heretical  notions,"  &e. 
In  the  opinion  of  St.  Cyprian,  "  God  hath  testified  that  we  ore  to 
do  those  things  which  are  written.  If  it  be  commanded  in  tiw 
Gkwpel,  or  contained  in  the  Epistlea  or  the  Acta  of  the  Apoetlee. 
then  let  us  obaerre  it  aa  a  divine  and  holy  tradition"  {Ep.  74).  St. 
Cyprian's  idea  of  tradition  was  that  it  waa  a  Kritlm  tradition. 
Contrary  to  the  writers  of  the  negative  articles,  St.  Cyprian  uguee, 
in  his  4dth  Homily,  that  "  tbe  Sirine  Scripturt*  ahns  can  oOord  a 
proof  of  genuine  Christianity ;"  that,  in  hia  time,  a  Jhrtiori,  in  onr 
times,  there  wBB  "no  other  method  left  to  those  who  are  willing  to  dis- 
oover  the  true  Church  of  Christ  than  the  Scriptures  alone;"  in  which 
he  differs  totally  from  "  A  Layiqan,"  who  nUTsly  enough  remarks, 
If  you  Protestants  "  will  reject  yonr  prejudioes,  the  *  traditions  of 
men"  will  lead  you  into  its  fold  (p.  169).  In  the  same  Hcmily, 
St.  Cyprian  obaerres,  "  Our  Lord,  loreseeing  that  such  great  con* 
ftision  of  thing*  would  take  plaoe  in  the  latter  days,  orders  Chris- 
tians to  have  recourse  to  nothing  but  the  Beripturet" — an  ordM 
which  Bomaoiate  boast  of  disobeying.  In  his  13th  Homily,  hii 
advice  is,  "not  to  attend  to  tbe  opinions  of  tbe  many,  but  toinqoire 
into  the  things  themselvea.  For,"  let  our  readers  note  this  truly 
Proteatant  method  of  argoing,  "  for  it  is  absurd,  while  we  will  not 
trust  other  people  in  pecuniary  ofioirs,  but  choose  to  reckon  and 
calculate  for  otuselT-cB,  that,  in  matters  of  for  greater  importance, 
wo  should  implicitly  follow  the  opinions  of  otb^ ;  especially  as  we 

SiBseis  the  icor  zxact  and  fbbebct  bulb  and  btibdabd  by  which 
regolate  onr  seyeroi  inquiries — I  mean,  the  regulations  of  the 
Divine  laws."  With  St.  !^lary  as  onr  guide,  we  need  not  oonsnit 
Dr.  Cnnuoing  aa  to  tlie  marks  of  antichrist.  This  FalJier  praised 
Conitantina  "  tot  regulating  his  faith  only  acoordiog  to  those  tiiinga 
which  were  ienUe»i '  because  "  he  who  refnaeth  tQs  is  aniaehrist; 


and  he  who  diaaembleth  on  thia  point,  is  a .^.      _ . 

told  tbe  DonntiBla.  what  onr  opponeata  deny,  Hist  "  the  Htdj 
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Sniptnre  fixeth  ths  raie  of  axa  doetiine,  (md  U  &  Dnrine  b^inoe 
far  weightDg  it."  E«  required  tboie  herettoa  to  "  demonstrnte,  iC 
tb^  CBS,  their  chnrobt  not,"  afcsr  the  Bonun  Catholio  fMhim,  "  t^ 
Uieir  talk,  and  nunoum  of  oral  traditum  of  the  Afrioani,  not  by 
Um  ootmcil  of  tlieir  own  bishop,"  rm  Boman  Catludioa  are  prone  to 
do;  not  by  the  books  of  their  aicputen;  not  bf  deceitful  muaolea," 
a  remark  which  embraces  pret«ndera  of  modem  times,  "  bnt  by  div 
preaoript  of  the  Lord  and  the  prophets  . .  .  that  ia,  by  all  the  oaoo* 
nical  authorities  of  the  ixiAj  Books."  The  prinoipls  of  St,  Cyprian 
is  tliat  diaparased  by  out  opponents  as  lamentably  de&otive ;  lor  he 
"  would  not  deliTer  the  least  thing  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  futii 
without  the  Holy  Scriptures >"  nor  anything  "but what  if  deinon- 
■tnted  "  from  them,  which  is  the  eaaenoe  of  the  0th  Artide  of  tlw 
Church  of  England,  HI  quoted  by  "  Grogoir"  (p.  15).  St.  JeromOf 
oa  Haggai,  observee,  that  "  those  thingB  which,  without  the  aotho* 
titiei  and  t«itimoniee  of  the  Soriptures,  mrai  invent  of  their  own. 
liaada,"  such  aa  tranaubstantdation,  Ac.,  "they  are  smitten  by  the 
word  of  Gtod ;"  which  is  the  reason  why  Bome  dreads  the  Jiim  oif 
oalatMHi  of  the  Bible.  Jerome,  again,  quotes  Theophilua  AlenndoTi 
who  held  that  "  it  oomea  from  a  demoniacal  ^int  tiiat  men  , . . . 
think  anything  Divine  tiiat  leanlt  the  autkoritj/  of  ScripUir*.  8t< 
^uil,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  otiiers,  may  be  quoted,  as  c^own  by  Mn 
Goode,  oui  authoritv,  to  prove  that  when  Boman  "  Catholic*  talk 
of  tradition,  they"  do  kot  "  mean  eiaotly  what  the  early  Ealiun 
meant,"  as  incorrectly  asserted  by  "  A  La3^mait"  (p.  173). 

It  is  necessary  for  the  readers  of  the  Sritiak  ConttwertiaiM  not 
only  to  be  on  their  guard  against  such  reekless  asscctiraiB  aa  tha 
dbove,  botalao  to  noboe  the  artful  manner  in  which  BomaaCatludiM 
endearoDT  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  candour  and  honeety  of 
Eroteatant  writers.  After  referring  to  Mr.  Noel,  and  the  Odbrd 
sehool.  "  A  lAymwi"  adds — "  Any  extracts,  therefore,  in  faronr  of 
Protestantism  &om  such  a  source,  will  be  regarded  with  aprimi 
facie  suspicion ;  they  miut  be  garbled,  or  wrested  from  theur  oon- 
tart"  (p.  170).  The  eitracta  we  have  adduced  are,  then,  garbled 
and  wrested !  Let  the  reader,  therefore,  consult  "  The  Divine  Bnl* 
of  Faith  and  Practioe,"  published  in  1853,  by  the  Ber.  W.  Gooda ; 
and  in  the  third  volume  of  that  able  work,  he  will  find  long  and 
muoerons  extracts,  furnishing  damnatoY  eTideoce  that  BomaB 
Catholics  cannot  support  a  single  article  of  their  faith  witAtui 
garbling  and  wresting  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers. 

How  then,  it  may  be  aeked  by  the  uninitiated,  do  Bomanijrta  and 
^hactariana  get  their  dogmas  irom  those  writings  ?  We  raoly,  if^ 
after  abming  tlie  New  Testament,  they  can  claim  It  in  their  &vonr, 
there  is  nouung  which  their  ingenuity  cannot  warp  and  twist  to 
their  purpose.  We  have  but  to  obeerve  how  from  the  Idtnrgjr, 
and  even  the  Articles  of  the  Charoh  of  England,  Traotarians  draw 
proofs  of  their  heretiial  notions.  The  Fathers,  and  the  Litorf^i 
are  snbstantiBll^  Protestant  and  evangelioal,  bnt  ave,  un&rtnnatcdy, 
intcnpersed  with  loose    and    ambiguoofl    oxpressionB,  and  aomm. 
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gUringlj  iDooiuutant  opinioiw.  ^e  Bommniata  play  irith  Um 
unbjguitiea  in  the  Fsth«ra,  and  Traotariaua  with  toe  ambignitiM 
in  the  Litnrgj.  The  oiunioiia  which  countenance  Fopeiy  are  alon« 
onoted  hv  these  two  parties ;  and  it  ii  by  Uiem  they  wuh  to  gir« 
uie  oompleiion  deaired  to  the  Fathera  and  the  liturgy.  No  man, 
in  Ilia  seoaea,  can  believe  that  our  leading  Befbnnera  were  Papate 
at  heart ;  vet  thej  bo  wrote,  oocaiionallj,  ta  to  giTeground  for  the 
o^ion  of  Diaaentera,  that  the  Book  of  Common  ^ajer  ooDtuna 
aome  elementa  of  Popery.  In  the  same  manner,  no  candid  and 
honeat  inqnirer  can  either  beliere,  with  "A  Layman,"  that  ths 
teaching  of  the  early  Father!  was  identical  with  the  teaching  of  the 
CaUtolic  Church  oi  the  present  day,"  or  deny  that,  tide  by  aide 
of  the  aoundeat  Protestant  doobrines,  wiU  be  found  aometimes  raoh 
ofuniona,  and  frequently  auch  exprestiona,  aa  lend  oountenance  to 
Some. 

We  adduce  m  oate,  in  which  "  A  layman"  commita  the  very  thing 
he  charges  upon  othera.  He  obserres  that,  in  the  extract  mode  by 
"  Clement,"  "  St.  Irenteua  is  not  oondemning  Divine  tradition 
(p.  172) ;  an  insinuation  that  "  Clement"  anpp<Med  that  St.  IremeM 
eondemned  Divine  tradition.  The  facta  of  the  case  are  exactly  aa 
represented  by  "  Clement,"  on  page  94.  When  the  heretic*  found, 
aa  Boman  Catbolics  now  find,  that  dieir  errors  could  not  be  sup- 
ported by  the.  written  word  of  God,  they,  like  Boman  Cathcdioa, 
aoouaed  the  Scriptorea  of  ambiguity  and  imperfections.  Ireaseua 
turned  round  upon  them,  and  argued  thus ; — "  Well,  you  denounca 
the  Bible  beoauae  tbe  Bible  condemna  you :  yon  then  fly  to  oral 
trftditioDS,  and  bv  them  I  will  try  you. '  Having,  on  their  own 
groiond,  met  and  defeated  the  heretics,  the  Father  triumphantly 
concludea — "  It  tnraa  out,  therefore,  that  they  agree  VBiTHBft  wita 
the  Scriptures,  nob  with  tradition."  Now,  let  our  readers  compare 
tbe  extract  as  given  by  Mr.  Goode,  in  his  third  volume,  p.  23-— 34, 
with  the  garbled  accoont  of  "  A  Layman,"  and  he  will  know  how 
to  estimate  the  character  of  !Roman  Catbolic  controveraialists. 

The  traditions  which  the  primitive  Churches  had  were  firat  oral, 
and  then  written ;  and  in  either  form  they  were  equally  Divine. 
What  Bome  professes  to  have  is,  however,  simply  the  reports,  not 
of  apostolic  traditions,  which  we  have  in  tbe  New  Testament,  but 
of  that  part  of  them  which,  orally  delivered,  waa  never  afterwards 
written  by  inspired  men.  A  judi^e  will  receive  in  evidence  what  a 
witness  saw  or  heard,  but  will  reject  hearsay  as  unworthy  of  credit. 
Now,  Bome  not  only  admits  this  hearaay  into  court,  but  makes  tlie 
hearsay  the  test  of  the  correotneas  of  what  a  witness  swean  he  saw 
or  heard  1  We  have  two  things  placed  before  us — the  traditions  of 
tlie  apostles,  which,  by  documentary  evidence,  history,  numerous 
and  varied  evidence  of  an  internal  nature,  we  have  ascertained, 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  to  be  the  revelation  of  Qod ;  and,  alao^ 
»port«  of  other  traditions,  which  Boman  Catholics  say,  without 
Tentttring  to  prove,'  the  apoatles  delivered  orally,  but  never  com< 
nittedtowritmg.  We  hold,  that  what  inspired  men  delivered  orally 
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waa,  in  both  letter  uid  ipirit,  the  same  oa  that  whioli  we  hare  in 
their  writiiigB ;  but  when  we  oompare  the  report*  of  the  oral  teuh- 
ing  with  the  Scripture*,  we  find  the  widest  possible  diserepancj 
between  them.  Aa  men  of  common  seoM,  and  havini;  things  (^ 
both  temporal  and  eternal  importance  at  stake,  we  prefer  reason 
and  faith  to  superstition  and  credulity ;  snd,  on  this  gronnd,  we 
Wnd  God's  written  word  to  our  hearts,  and  throw  Boman  Catholic 
reports  and  hearsay  to  the  winds.  The  early  Fathers  and  Frotes* 
tants  reoognize  the  avowed  object  of  the  apoatlea  in  writing,  to  be 
the  preservation  of  their  traditions.  What  inspired  men  did  not 
write,  that  Chrint  did  not  intend  to  hand  down  to  us.  If  we  oonld 
be  aaaured  that  !Kome  haa  preserrod  anjrthing  that  was  not  left  in 
writing,  we  thonid  still  be  assured  that  it  is  erf'  no  importanoe  to  lu. 
If,  ntoreorer,  anything,  by  a  fiitality  inconeeiTable  to  those  who 
bdiere  in  inspimtion,  was  omitted  in  the  Scriptures,  we  shall,  aa 
long  aa  reason  laata,  muntain  that  it  haa,  by  transniiMion  throngh 
an  unsafe  and  eren  corrupt  channel,  lost  all  its  oriKinal  value. 
TiuA  may  slip  from  memoir  which  cannot,  withont  (Uteotion,  be 
erased  from  parchment.  That,  in  paasins  &om  mind  to  mind, 
thronah  a  course  of  many  centuries,  may  be  so  perverted  by  the 
prejudicee  and  passions  of  men,  that  we  most  be  bereft  of  reason  in 
order  to  admit  it  to  be  of  eqnal  volae  with  what,  written  and  copied 
on  parchment  in  different  languages,  countries,  and  ages,  can  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained  to  be  Uie  veritable  Word  of  God. 

From  such  unanswerable  arguments  it  is  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the 
promises  of  Divine  presence  in  the  Church ;  for  the  voliditv  of  sai^ 
^ipeal  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  the  much  abused  wora,  ei»rc\. 
In  the  New  Testament  it  invariably  indicates  particular  congrega* 
tiona  of  believers,  or  the  body  of  believers,  jnst,  present,  and  future. 
Excepting  the  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  integrity  of  which  is  sus- 
pected, no  ecolesiaatical  works  of  the  first  two  centuries  use  it  in 
any  other  than  the  scriptural  aenae.  Koman  Catholics  invariably 
denote  by  it  a  bod^  unknown  to  the  apostles,  and,  therefore,  a  body 
to  which  no  promise  of  Divine  presence  and  guidance  was  mode. 
Bren  in  its  perverted  sense,  as  indicating  synods,  convocations,  or 
lujers  of  a  church.  Borne  gains  nothing,  unless  she  can  show  that 
the  promise  was  mode  to  her  in  particular,  or  to  her  exolostvely. 
Not  a  word  in  Scripture  can  he  cited  to  prove  that  Borne  was  to  be' 
the  seat,  centre,  and  source  of  infallibility.  The  Council  of  Trent 
ma  the  first  to  declare  that  Borne  waa  "the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  the  Churches,"  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prophet,  who 
declared  that  "  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  ana  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Jeroealem"  (Isa.  ii.  3) ;  and  to  the  apostle,  who 
described  "Jerusalem"  as  "the  mother  of  us  all"  (Gal.  iv.  26). 
Foreseeing  the  pretensions  which  would  be  set  up  in  her  favour,  the 
apostle  informed  the  Bomaas,  that  their  church,  b^ore  it  aai  eor- 
nMled,  was  but  a  "wild  olive  grafted"  upon  the  stock  at  Jeru- 
salem; and  warned  them  that  any  claims  to  supremacy  would  be 
made  at  the  risk  of  being  "  cut  off '—a  risk  that  has  for  age*  become 
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a  dreadful  penalty,  and  vhioh  France  and  Saardinis  ten  at  tliia  hoar 
carrying  to  ita  extreme  limits.  If,  ogainit  the  most  solemn  irsni- 
inss.  Borne  set  up  inch  pretensionB,  we  can  imagine  the  triom^ 
iratii  which  her  aupporten  would  hare  quoted  aa  instance  of  an 
appeal  to  her,  as  that  recorded  of  Antiocb  to  Jenualem  (Acts  zr.), 
lud  there  been  snch. 

Priority  of  existence  is  not  hers.  The  ohnrchea  in  Alia  were 
fonnded  before  those  in  Qrceoe,  and  those  in  Greece  before  ihoee  in 
Iti^y.  Catholicity  wbb  nerer  hen.  Greek  and  Abyssinian  chnrdus 
existed  oontemporoQeoiisly,  and  as  rivals  to  t^e  Latin.  Bnt,  if  hi» 
toiy  conld  be  made  to  lie  in  her  faYour,  infaUlbilit;  could  not  be 
prOTf^  from  catholicity.  MohsmmedBnism  is  even  now  as  oatlu^D, 
anA  FaEanism  mors  catholic,  than  Popery.  Prevalence,  the  weapon 
with  wnidh  J.  H. — leaving  the  sword,  the  Inqniaition,  and  insini 
cm  OHt  of  the  question— ^acks  Protestantism,  can  prove  notjiing 
more  than  prevalence.  The  logic  of  nnmbers  can  never  ^t>Te  the 
minority  to  be  heretioal.  Even  to  this  moment,  Bomanists  cannot 
t«ll  us  where  Eome's  infaUibility  resides.  Ask  a  Bomaiuat  why  he 
believes  in  this  or  tbatP  and  he  cannot  refer  to  thie  Scriptons. 
Bellarmine  has  taught  "  Gregory,"  "  Ignatius,"  "  A  L«yman,"  and 
J.  H.,  that  Scriptnre,  and  the  sense  of  Scriptare,  are  two  diflennt 
things,  that  hare  no  necessary  connection.  Christ  addressed  his 
doomnes  to  the  laity,  as  seen  in  every  gospel  and  epistle ;  but  their 
sense,  the  Bomanist  believes,  was  depositod  with  the  eoclesiastiDsl 
ralen.  He  therefore,  "hears,"  not  the  Scriptures,  bat  "the 
Church."  Show  him  the  profound  absurdity  mvolved,  and  he 
quotes  a  t«xt,  for  the  sense  of  which  he  refers  voa  to  the  "  unsni- 
mons  consent,"  which  was  never  ascertained,  of  the  imivassl 
Church,  which  never  met,  and  never  could  have  met.  Driven  frinn 
pillar  to  post,  he  flies  to  the  rook  Pet«r,  for  did  not  Christ  m. 
"  Upoa  this  rook  I  will  bnild  my  church,  and  the  ffatxt  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it"P  From  this  he  is  dislodged,  the  moment 
you  ask  if  that  Church  of  which  Christ  spoke,  and  "  the  Chnndi"  of 
which  Borne  talks,  are  not  two  widely  diflerent  things  P  C3tri>t 
spoke  of  the  body  of  believes^,  and  not  their  rulers,  as  a  close  oor- 
poration  of  octcleBiaatics,  and  the  rock  of  Borne  beoomee  unsafe  and 
untenable.  If,  however,  the  Boman  Catholic  exposition  be  right, 
and  the  Protestant  wrong,  it  is  objected  that  the  promise  waa  not 
made  to  the  Boman  but  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Bomanist 
then  flies  to  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter.  To  give  bin<  breath,  we, 
for  a  moment,  grant  it.  When  he  has  recovered  himself,  and  ii 
once  more  in  a  position  to  receive  a  home-thrust,  we  suggeat,  if  St 
Peter's  supremacy  be  estabUshed,  Bome'a  claim  to  St.  Peter  is  not. 
If  he  was  ever  a  pillair— we  will  say  nothing  about  St,  Fkul's 
expression,  he  "seemed"  to  be  a  pillar  (Gal.  ii.  9) — it  waa  of  the 
church  at  Antiooh,  not  at  Home.  But  we  recall  the  admisHon  of 
St.  Peter's  supremacy,  for  even  at  Antioch  there  "  seemed  "  to  be 
tiree  "  pillars  — Peter,  James,  and  John.  And,  of  the  tiiree,  it  was 
only  Peter  that  broke  down,  oarrytog  St.  Banuibat  with  him  (Gal. 
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ii.  13),  before  the  refctiles  of  St.  Pan],  who,  accorclmg  to  "  Ign&tiu," 
was  "  in  the  nune  pomtion  as  8t.  Panl "  (p.  101, 108).  The  Ohuidi 
has,  not  one,  but  "twoire  foaadationB,  which  hare  the  names  of 
ihe  tweive  npottlei "  (Her.  zzi.  14).  cmd  ia  built,  not  on  the  toA 
F^cir,  but  upon  that  confession  which  Pet«r  made  of  onr  Lord's 
dirini^,  which  ia  the  sum  and  gabstance,  or  "  the  fonndation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets"  (Ephes.  ii.  20).  If,  again,  common  sense 
Dnut  give  war  to  noQsenee  to  please  the  Itomaniat,  and  an  apostle 
Mnmmssioned  to  the  Jews  can  be  conjured  into  a  bishop  of  a  Gen- 
tile church  in  a  Gentile  city,  it  yet  remains  to  be  proved  that  a 
promise  of  guidance  in  the  prayerful  stady  of  the  ScnptureB,  which 
does  not  amount  to  iatallibilitj,  can  be  twisted  into  the  snpranutc^ 
of  St.  Peter.  If,  again,  that  eupreroacr  he  established,  the  infalli- 
bilitf  of  hia  tuecetiort  does  not  flow  tnerefrom.  We  close,  theo, 
by  saying,  we  will  reverently  "  hear  the  Church,"  when  we  are  told, 
«m  the  strength  of  Scripture,  what  that  Church  is,  where  it  is  to  be 
found,  and  Sow  we  aro  to  "  hear  "  it.  Lex  Scbipta. 


I  DssrBS,  in  the  following  article,  to  direct  the  attention  of  oar 
readers  to  the  so-called  "  replies  "  which  the  arguments  of  the 
asgatire  wntcra  have  called  forth  from  their  opponcntA.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  I  will  first  glance  at  the  introductory  article  of 
H.  5.,  which  has  been  already  examined  by  "  A  Layman ;"  and 
the  readers  of  the  Srituh  Controvernalitt  will  be  the  best  judff  ea 
ff  how  far  H.  B.  has  been  refuted. 

H.  B.  (who  has  very  naively  begged  the  question  of  the  canon 
sad  in^tiration  of  the  Bible)  acts  upon  the  truly  Protestant  prin- 
ciple of  producing  the  Bible,  taking  everythiugto  be  said  in  its 
fimmr  for  granted,  and  saying  to  the  Catholic,  "Here is  the  entire 
Word  of  Ood  ;  I  do  not  find  sucb  and  such  of  your  doctrines  in  it, 
&emfore  they  are  not  true."  This  peculiar  system  of  logic  reminds 
one  of  the  story  of  a  certain  country  justice,  "before  whom  a  culprit 
was  onoe  accoaed  of  stealing  a  blanket.  The  jadge,  after  carefoUy 
eonmlting  his  &Tourite  authors,  could  not  discover  that  stealing 
"  blankets  "  was  apecifically  forbidden,  and  dismissed  the  thief. 

H,  B.  has  quoted  two  of  the  three  teiti*  usually  cited  by 
Frotestanta  in  support  of  the  "  Bible  only  "  theory.  His  first  is, 
"  IFVooi  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whidi  aro 
able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  in  Christ 
Jeeus.  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profit- 
able &Jt  dootrino,  for  reproof,  for  instmction  in  righteousness ;  that 
tha  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  every 
good  work,"  And  "  Clement "  admits  (p.  87)  tliat  "  the  Scriptures 
to  whidi  ^nl  here  reiers  were  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament." 
What  bearing,  then,  has  the  text  upon  the  snbjeot  of  diEu 
IV*a  BoriptiiTM  were  able  "to  instruct  and  make  men  w 

•  a  Tim.  Hi.  16,  17;  Aoti  ivH.  11. 
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Mlratiob,  throogli  ikitii  in  Christ  Jesus;"  that  is,  through  tlie 
eridencea  they  gave,  Timothy  hsd  been  brought  to  the  faith  of 
Christ.  This  t«it  does  not  assert  anything  about  their  Buffieiencr 
Ui  make  men  perfect  in  faith ;  nor,  even  supposing  it,  for  s^nment  ■ 
sake,  to  refer  to  the  New  Testament,  that  they  are  even  Bti£ci«nt 
for  teaching,  but  merely  that  for  initmction  and  repioof  tiiey  an 
"profitable"  and  useful. 

No  Catholic  will  deny  this  ;  but,  aa  has  been  already  obs^red, 
there  is  a  wide  difierence  between  sa^g  that  a  book  is  "profit- 
able," and  that  it  is  "  txcbuively  rufficttiU." 

The  second  text  is,  the  Bereans  "  were  nobler  than  those  of 
Thessalonica,  in  that  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of 
mind,  and  searched  the  Scnptnres  daily,  whether  these  things 
were  so."  In  the  original  this  text  is  simply,  "They  were  nobler 
(or  better  disposed)  who  (o"ri«c)  received  the  wowi,"  &c.  The 
spoetlei  who  preached  to  tbe  Bereans  were  inspired;  and  it  was 
%  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  to  those  prophecies  which  the 

r sties  declared  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  our  Lord,  that 
Bereans  made,  in  order  to  aicertain  their  applicabiliW  to  Him. 
To  refer  to  their  own  writings,  which  now  form  the  Bible,  would 
not  have  been  a  remarkably  sensible  proceeding,  unless  they  wen 
ttoable  to  preach.  Even  (hen  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible, 
as  rery  little  of  the  Bible  had  then  been  written. 

H.  a.  might  have  spared  the  tirade  be  has  inserted  in  this  por- 
tion of  his  article.  Bud  not  have  called  the  Catholics  "  idolatrona 
miJtitudee  "  (p.  13).  He  has  bnilt  a  theon  npon  the  fact  of  our 
Lord  answering  Satan  when  he  tempted  Him,  by  a  reference  to 
Soriptnie ;  but  he  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that  our 
IiOrd  was,  in  the  flesh,  a  Jete,  and  consequently  answering  the 
tempter  {who  quotes  Scripture  also)  from  the  Jewish  law.  And  on 
all  occasions,  when  our  Lord  appealed  to  the  written  word,  it  w«b 
■olely  for  the  pnrpose  of  turning  the  Jews'  own  weapons  sgaiost 
themselves. 

[foments  fi 

jmmented  upon  . ,  _  . 

would  be  easy  to  prove  almost  any  absurdity  IVom  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  or  even  from  the  Bible  itself,  if  we  aelected  a  few 
expressions  here  and  there,  as  K.  B.  has  done.  Unless  the  context 
is  given,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  quota- 
tion. This  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  with  "Clement's" 
quotations  at  page  167. 

"Clement'  supplies  Oie  remaining  text.  He  says  (p.  89), 
"Christ  conRnanaed  TTia  hearers  (and  consequently  ns  idao]  to 
^search  the  Scriptures,'  John  v.  89."  But  our  Lord,  in  this 
instance,  was  argning  with  Jem,  who  disputed  His  mission  and 
authority.  There  was  an  inspired  series  of  books  which  they 
believed,  and  in  which  Ih^  "  thought  they  had  eternal  life ;"  and 
it  was  to  those  our  Lord  referred,  "  for  they,"  ssid  He,  "  are  tber 
which  testify  of  me."    The  Jews  did  nfer  to  tbeii  Scriptures,  and 


.  To  tha  proporition.  Hie  Bible  wu  uerer  intended  to  be  tlte 
y-  "Rale  of  FhA,  "  (dement "  ■ppemn  to  object  very  Btrongly. 
I  repir  ia  prefMed   by  some   iD-sdviged  remarks  about  the 
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ia  die  TtKj  MUD«  ali>pt«r,  u  a  natnral  oouMquenoe  of  interpretiDK 
Scriptnra  for  themMlTea  by  Oxe  li^ht  of  their  own  reason,  they 
came  to  the  very  oppoiite  concltuion.  "  Searob  and  Me,"  they 
thnmphanUy  cry,  "that  oat  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet."*  tm 
not  this  the  caae  nowP  that  while  one  oIsm  of  Chrutiana,  pntting 
their  own  oouBtniation  upon  various  texts,  finds,  for  instance,  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  another  finds  the  totally  revene  doctrine. 

Am  "Qrefptij"  wiU  have  quite  enonsh  npon  hi«  handa,  I  will 
BOtioe  the  aaiiren  wbioh  "  Clement "  has  made  W  his  opeiuiig 
aitiole. 

1.  To  the  1 
onlylE 

Hia  reply  is  prefa 

Catholic  Chnroh,  which  he  affirms  teaches  "the  doctrine  of  derils," 
and  "apeaka  Ues  in  hypocrisy,"  which  unfortunate  ebullition  of 
bittemeat  Z  pass  over,  without  questioning  the  charity  or  justice  of 
the  remarks.  I  Bnd  that  his  arguments  are  confined  to  a  simple 
denial  of  Gregory's  proposition.  He  says  (p.  96),  "  It  is  quite  true 
tiiat  Christ  commandtd  His  disciples  to  preach;  bat  whatP  Hid- 
den traditions  P  No,  the  Gospel ;  and  the  substance  of  thia  they, 
as  wise  men,  afterwards  decided  upon  committing  to  wnting."t 

I  am  quite  sore  that  "  Gregorf  "  baa  not  aeserted  ^t  our  Lord 
did  "  commission  His  disciples  to  preach  hidden  traditions,"  as  a 
reference  to  his  article  will  show.  What  he  thbre  endeavoured  to 
ptore,  aad  what  "  Clement "  has  not  attempted  to  disprove,  is  that 
had  fiur  Lord  intended  a  book  to  he  of  itself  the  only  !Rnle  ti 
Faith,  we  should  have  found  some  record  of  His  intentions,  either 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  or  of  their  followers.  "  Clement " 
wya  the  apostles  decided  upon  committing  to  writing  the  substance 
of^eir  teaching.  That  this  is  not  correct,  may  be  seen  by  a  refer- 
ence to  those  writings,  which  were  none  of  them  written  under 
the  i^prehension  that,' if  Christ's  doctrines  were  not  so  recorded, 
they  would  be  lost.  Not  one  of  the  epistles  contains  anything  like 
thia.  "Clement"  does  not,  however,  attempt  to  show,  what  would 
give  the  lie  to  "  Gregory's  "  statement,  that  our  Lord  ever  eotn- 
niaaioned  His  disciples  to  write  down  the  doctrines  He  tanght 

"  Clement "  says,  "  It  is  surely  not  reqnisito  that  we  should  pro- 
duce the  evidences  in  existence  to  prove  the  inspiration  or  authority 
of  any  book  of  the  New  Teetament."  It  is  a  pity  "  Clement"  did 
not  devote  a  little  of  his  space  to  the  production  of  this  evidence, 
instead  of  belabouring  Catholics  with  so  much  abuse. 

"Clement"  appears  to  think  theopinionof  the  Fathers  conclusive 
ia  the  matter;  out  doea  their  testimony  become  worthless  when 
they  affirm  that  many  things  not  explicitly  mentioned  in  Soriptnie 

*  Sonw  of  Iha  udrat  mmmucrfpli  ixj,  "  Simrch  llu  Seriphmt.  and  M«,"  &e. 

t  Hsv  dow  thii  t"*  "ill'  <1«  tut,  "  HdIj  men  of  Qad  (pika  sa  th^  war* 
mrna  bj  tba  Hoi;  Qboat,"  wlikh  "  Clament,"  s  UtCl*  fdrthar  oa,  appliet  lo  tba 
wrilan  tl  tba  Naw  Taalunantr  Hew  eonld  Ihtj  dteidt  upon  doing  wbat  tba 
Bsly  Oboat  ouind  tbm  ta  do? 
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vtve  .tmgfat  uul  prcotiaed  bj  tbe  Apottles  and  their  mceeMonF 
H«  admilfl  that "  many  of  the  X^iatles  woold  sot  han^e  been  irntten, 
fc«t-for  tbe  exiatcmoe  of  abiMet  in  tke  ahurohee  to  which  they  wsn 
addreaud."  Boppoae,  than,  that  these  irregulsritiee  had  nenr 
Oflnmed, — what  would  hare  beoome  of  the  K«teetant  Sole  of 
Faith  P    It  would  aerer  have  had  an  ezietenee. 

"■Gregory"  etatcB  that" ereryeingleepittlewhidi we  poayewwM 
■dibeued  to  Cfaristiaaa  already  foll^  untrncted  in  the  faith;"  to 
wliidt  "  Olement"  repliea,  that  thia  Bweition  "  doea  not  see^ 
warranted  by  many  expreuions  in  the  Epistles ;  or  if  they  were,  the 
sad  ofanapoatlewaa  often  requisite  to  stir  the  piimitire  Christiaiis 
pp  to  their  duty."  The  figure  of  Bpeeeh  he  has  made  uae  of  haa, 
indeed,  little  elenmce  to  reoommend  it.  The  pasMgei,  bmrerer,  to 
which  he  refers  his  readen,  bat  omit*  to  ffiTo  the  words,  do  not 
ifieot  tbe  «Qbieot  at  all.  One  of  them,  indrad,  actnally  cotttradiota 
Um  i  for  at  the  oommeDooment  of  the  epistle  in  which  one  of  hia 
taxts  {Heb.  v.  11—14)  ia  etmtained,  we  find  St.  Paul  writiag  thna : 
"  Panl,  an  apoitle  ....  to  them  that  are  tanetiJiM  in  Clirirt 
Jeana,  ealted  to  be  autntt.-"  which  clearly  ahows  that  St.  Paul,  >t 
laaat,  thought  them  folly  inatructed.  I  would  recommeud  mgr 
readera  to  mipect  for  themeelTes  the  text«  whid  "  Clement"  haa 
lefaved  to.  He  a[^>eara  to  bare  been  content  to  quot«  at  Mcond 
hand,  or  he  ai^ee  Tery  Bbnudly. 

S.  The  Bible  was  not  at  fitat  reffx^ed  aa  the  only  Sole  of  Fabk. 
Hua,  "  Clement,"  with  aeant  courtesy,  says  is  "  untrue ;"  but  wh«t 
he  goes  on  to  lay  ie  a  mere  oonfimMition  of  the  propoiitiou. 

"Suacbioa  testifies, "  be  aaye,  "that  all  thin^  that  folyoarp 
profMaei  to  have  derived  from  the  apostles  were  in  every  reioeat 
oaafanned  to  the  Seriptnrea."  Of  mune  they  were :  and  oom 
"dement"  mppoee  that  a  Catholio  erer  believed  anytbiDg  tiiat 
be  tdt  was  not  m  oouformity  with  the  Scriptures  f  Does  thta  qn»> 
telion  cathcv  pn>Te  that  Polyoarp  was  taught  ChriaUamty  by  the 
BamptoreaP  or  dist  he  recognised  no  other  teacher F 

Hia  next  is :— "  Irennus  further  remarks — '  If  the  i^oatlee  Itmtm 
TCoondite  myatariet,  which  they  taught  the  perfoct,  in  aaeret,  ap«rt 
from  others,  tiiey  would  have  delivered  them  to  those  moat  espa 
eially  to  whoan  Uiey  committed  the  Chorchee.'"  And  eo  tbey  did 
oonmit  them.  The  biahops  and  priests  of  wiy  ohaacdi  that  ww 
founded  ware  taught  thoae  "recondite  mystenea"  which  th» 
"Apostles  knew ;"  and  as  "  ClemMit"  appears  to  have  read  «  little 
reapeeting  the  piaotiee  of  the  early  Church,  it  is  atraose  he  haa 
fasottcm  that  the  masa  was  then  termed  the  "  Chriataan  Mysteries," 
■uf  that  none  but  fully  in*lmct«d,  baptized  Ohiisttana,  to  whoin 
batuBUS  refers,  when  he  apeaks  of  Uie  "  perfect,"  were  pcnnitted  to 
TCmsia  at  it«  oelebiatiou,  after  the  gospel  had  been  lead.  AU  who 
had  not  bees  baptixcd,  left  the  Chureh  at  that  time. 

He  alao  says : — "  The  early  Chmtians  were,  donbtleaa,  left  to  fiad 
Wit  and  pot  in  practice  those  means  that  in  their  view  apfieaved  beet 
calculated  to  secure  the  spread  ....  of  'Christianity  ' 
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I  wcmld  manlv  repl^  to  tlua,  that  "Clemcnfa"  sBteiikn  k  k 
mere  hypothcati,  ibr  wbioh  he  does  not  pretencl  to  offer  prowfi ;  asd 
that  wheBever  God  oomnuutch  iu  to  do  a  thiog.  He  fumiikM  iM 
with  ib»  BMUM  of  doing  it ;  and  that  when  He  DommiisioBed  Hii 
■jKirtJnn  to  "{iHa<^  the  goapel  to  every  creatnre,"  He  beetowed 
vfon  than  all  the  oteaiu  wliiim,  in  Bis  view,  "  appeared  be*t  ealoa- 
latod  to  MCDTe  the  apread  of  Christianity."  Whetbor  thoas  meana 
were  the  diatribntion  of  BibleB,  or  the  conatoot  toBdhine  of  Ood'a 
Holy  Spirit,  Utron^  Bia  Ohnroh,  donhtleas  "  Clement's"  and  n^ 
oinniona  diffiar. 

The  contempt  witii  whieli  Clement  treato  the  w^tnment  about 
tfae  inolti{dicalion  of  aopies  of  the  Bible  ia  no  anawer. 

1.  ^ollaataota  do  not  adhere  to  their  own  Bnle  of  Faith.  "  Cla> 
iiWQt"Btart»atthie,wiUi  "Indeedl"  Eethoaghttnie"Froteitaiits 
ererdidi"  Well,  "Clement,"  I  anppoeeitiB  jast^Mnfib  for  yon 
and  yotir  eo-reliponiatB  to  be  miataken.  He  aeema  to  think  that 
what  "  Gragory"  said  about  tooohing  ohildrcn  and  young  people  by 
word  ctf  month,  fraa  very  lidicukma ;  but  if  he  will  take  the  trouble 
to  EMd  a  littlemore  earefblly,  he  will  see  that  "  Oregory"  doss  net 
fiod  fitmlt  wiUt  !ft«teatantB  £ot  kgnoring  their  "  iole  Bule,"  but  only 
deaires  to  point  out  tiie  impoBBibility  of  obBorriog  it. 

The  doobine  of  the  Trinity,  "  Clement"  affirma.  is  plainly  taoght 
in  tlte  Bible.  Can  be  then  explain  the  fact  of  thaaenial  of  that 
doctrine  bmug  the  rery  firat  great  heresy  whieh  apvang  up  in  tiui 
OhtirohF  What  a  pity  "Clement"  doea  not  point  out  where  this  ia 
■o  "plainly"  taught  1  but  he  says  that  "  every  iotelligeDt  Frat«Btaiit 
can  aeduce  it  in  a  legitimato  maiuter  from  the  language  of  ficaip- 
tire."  Vfhgt  will  tke  Unitarian  reaglera  of  the  Conlrovervialitt  tKj 
to  tfaiaP  It  ia  beoanae  they  are  not  gifted  with  ordinary  "intefii- 
eepoe,"  that . /i<r)r  are  unable  to  diaeovcr  that  tbe  doctmie  of  tbe 
TriintT  ia  nxplieatly  Isdd  down  in  the  Soriptnrea, 

"  With  regaed  to  infamt  baptiam,"  aaya  "  ClcottHit"  (page  98), 
"and  the  <rfMerTauoe  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  ercry  intMhgent 
notostant  is  satisfied  as  to  hia  daty  in  these  matten,  by  lagitamato 
Hferenoe  fiom  tite  recorded  faota  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and  the 
fuatioo  of  the  Apeatolio  Church." 

Som  it  ia  quite  olaar  that  infant  bnitiam  nuat  be  eiUier  right  or 
wrong.  If  it  be  right,-~where  does  the  Protestant  find  a  commasd 
topraoticeitP  If  wrong,— -why  ia  it  praotiaed  at  ail  P  and  where  is 
it£rblddenP 

"  The  obaarranoe  of  the  first  day  of  the  week"  ia  sue^  a  Btnmblina- 
Uook  ta.Proteatauta.  that  I  bsve  never  yet  seen  m  srgnnoent  whioi 
tbey  hvTC  adnu»ed  in  ita  faronr  worth  noticing.  There  is  a  «lesr 
iiiiiiiiii— il  mil  to  the  Jews,  but  to  all  mankind — in  the  fint  ohspWr 
of  Ganeais,  to  set  apart  tie  trvenih  day,  or  sabbath,  as  aaored  to  tbe 
Lord.  Tins  oonutuokd  is  repeated  to  the  Jews;  and  again  and 
again,  thronghont  the  Old  Testament,  tbCT  aee  reBiinded  of  the 
KMt  inpartaaee  of  honouring  the  Sabbath,  and  threatened  with 
dire  jndgmentt,  if  they  neglect  it.    The  atndeat  of  Scripture  will 
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not  iwed  to  be  reminded  thmt  the  yean  of  the  Jewuh  ckptaritf 
eomeponded  with  the  sabbatical  jeara  tiiey  had  omitted  to  keep. 
Oar  Laid  aad  hii  apoatte*  itTictly  obaerred  the  Sabbath,  althovd 
■ome  of  their  actiona  on  that  day  were  censured  by  tiie  Jew*,  who 
obflerred  the  letter,  but  lost  eight  of  the  spirit  of  the  oommandmcot. 
NotiriUutandiug  all  this,  Proteataata,  becanae  oar  Lord  row  on 
that  day,  keep  the  first  day  of  the  week,  with  almost  JewiA 
Bererity,  and  neglect  the  laat.  There  is  not  the  ahAdow  of  a  oom- 
mand  to  keep  the  Sunday,  nor  the  slightest  •oriptoral  proof  tbtt 
the  apostles  did  not  keep  Saturday.  That  they  honored  the  Snndaf 
in  some  way,  is  all  that  we  can  glean  from  tbe  sacred  writings ;  bnt 
that  is  no  reason  that  we  should  do  more.  Gatholio*  hoDonr  Friday 
by  abstinence,  became  our  Lord  died  on  that  day ;  and  if  this  woe 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  we  onght,  on  I^otestant  prin- 
ciplea,  to  keep  that  day  holy  too. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  here  about  the 
anthority  for  keeping  Sunday  holy.  The  matter  between  us  is 
this  :~Protestants  declare  the  Bible  to  be  their  only  Sole  of  Faith. 
They  keep  the  Sunday  holy.  There  is  no  commMid  in  the  Bible  to 
keep  Sunday  holy.  Therefore,  Protostsnte  do  not  adhere  to  Uiht 
only  Bnle  of  Faith, 

I  have  heard  an  argument  »o  absurd,  that  it  only  require*  to  be 
mentioned  to  be  refuted : — "  We  cannot  be  certain  that  the  day  we 
call  Sunday  is  the  first  day  of  the  week."  Has  the  world  ^e  to  sleep 
tor  a  day  then  P  or  have  we,  by  any  poasibilitf ,  missed  count? 
Bnt  doea  anybody  really  beliere  that  th^  are  keeping  the  mwitf 
day  holy  when  they  obaerre  Sunday  P 

"Clement's"  ailment  amonnts  to  this, — that  Seventh  Bay 
Baptists,  who  keep  the  Sabbath,  instead  of  Soudav,  and  Baptists, 
who  revise  to  baptize  infants,  and  Unitarians,  who  (umytheTrinitri 
are  either  wanting  in  "intelligence,"  or  their  infereuoes,  whiui 
have  jost  as  roneh  claim  upon  our  reepeot  as  any  other  Protestant 
opiniona,  are  not  legitimate.  Does  "  Cfement"  consider  himaelf  the 
proper  standard  of  "  intelligent"  Protestantism  ? 

"  Clement"  says  the  prohibition  of  eating  "  things  strangled,  and 
blood,"  in  Acts  xv.,  had  reference  to  the  "  peculiar  viewa  of  the 
Jewish  converts."  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Jews  at  all.  At 
V.  20,  St.  James  aays,  "  For  the  which  cause  I  jndge  that  titg 
ieioji'vm  among  tka  QentiU*  are  converted  to  God,  are  not  to  be 
disquieted.  But  that  we  write  unto  them  that  they  refraid  them* 
■elvee  from  the  pollution  of  idols,  and  from  thi^^  stranffled,  and 
from  blood :"  and  at  t.  29  ooours  the  part  of  the  Epistle  wlkich  was 
tben  written,  wluch  refers  to  this  part  of  the  sabject.  "  Clement" 
says,  these  things  are  "  not  essential,"  which  is  a  diroot  oontradio- 
tion  of  holy  Scripture ;  for  at  v.  28  in  the  same  chapter,  Um 
apostles  say  that  they  "  lay  no  further  burden"  upon  the  Qentile 
oonverts  "  except  theae  neeettary  things." 

How  do  Proteetants  aooount  for  their  diaobedienoe  to  this  com- 
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"  Glnoent"  replies  to  the  notioe  of  extreme  imciioii  (St.  Jsmes  T. 
li,  16)  in  his  own  wkt.  "  It  was  giren  with  the  Tiew  of  hesling  the 
nek.  and  not  ss  the  Bomsu  Catholics  sdminister  extreme  uQction, 
as  the  final  nrepanttion  for  death."  No  iiiatt«r  for  what  the  Bomao 
Catholics  admiaister  extoeme  nnotion ;  thet«  is  a  eotnmand,  and  if 
this  epiitle  he  inspired,  a  Dioint  eomnund,  to  oall  in  the  priests 
(elders  oi  presbjtera)  of  the  choroh  in  esse  of  sickness,  and  anoint 
the  siek  witli  oil.  This  oonunand  is  nniformly  Qei;1ei;ted  by  Prates- 
taota,  who,  again,  do  not  adhere  to  their  "  only  Bnle  of  Faith." 

Thos,  all  "  Clement's"  answers  do  not  meet  the  argnments  whidi 
**  Oregorr"  has  adTtmced.  How  far  he  has  complied  with  the 
request  for  "a  lincle  clear  text  which  in  the  remotest  manner 
rapports  his  theory,  I  leave  to  others  to  determine.  Kis  sole  aim 
seems  to  hare  heen  to  force  into  his  artide  a  certain  quantity  of 
t«rts  t  and  whether  they  have  or  hare  not  any  bearing  upon  the 
sabieot  of  debate,  appears  to  him  to  be  of  no  importance. 

nte  artide  of  "Theophylaot"  is  nothing  more  than  a  violent 
attaolc  upon  Catholio  faith  and  praotiEa.  This  is  obvioosly  no 
answer  to  the  qnestion  proposed  for  discnssion.  It  is  to  no 
purpose  that  he  treats  ns  to  a  knowledge  of  his  views  respecting 
the  Cadiolio  reli^on :  it  was  for  him  to  show  that  "  the  Bible  alone 
was  a  snffieient  Bnle  of  Faith,"  and  hit  reasons  for  thinking  so. 
He  quotes  BeUarmine,  to  show  that  Catholics  are  not  agreed  abont 
the  infallibility  of  their  Church,  in  that  they  cannot  tell  ieh«rtin  the 
iniUlilrility  resides.  One  thing  he  may  be  assured  of,  that  when 
Catbolies  a^ne  upon  this  sn^ect,  they  merely  state  t^eir  opinions. 
ZnfUlibiUty_  resides  in  the  Church ;  the  teaching  portion  of  the 
Chnreb  is  its  bishops,  as  were  the  apostles  (the  first  bishopa),  the 
teaching  portion  of  the  Churoh  at  its  commencement ;  and  tliat  not 
a  single  dootrine  has  been  declared  as  "  qf/aitk"  by  the  Churoh 
without  a  General  Coancil,  or,  whst  is  equivalent  to  it,  the  unani- 
toouB  oonsent  of  the  bishops  of  the  nnivereal  Church.  But  enough 
oftiiiB. 

He  says  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  record  of  its  inspiration  in 
the  Bible  itself;  "yet  there  are  statements  which  tend  to  show  that 
■&e  inspired  lerifteii  word  should  be  the  only  standard  of  appeal  to 
decide  matters  relating  to  man's  salvation.'  If,  tiien,  there  is  not 
a  srllable  in  the  Bible  to  prove  its  own  inspiration,  who  is  to  tell  na 
•oP  And  why  has  not  "  Theophylaot"  prodaoed  those  statements 
which  tend  to  show  that  the  vritUn  word  should  be  our  only 
standard  of  appealF  I  deny  that  either  H.  B.  or  "Clement,"  as 
"^wopb^lact'  asserts,  have  supplied  those  texts:  and  as  the 
fiwmor  mil  hare  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  this  article,  I  now 
call  upon  him  to  produce  one  single  text,  fVom  the  New  Testament, 
whioh  declares  that  "  the  Bible  alone  is  a  sufficient  Hale  of  Faith." 

The  rest  of  this  arUcIe  is  so  foreign  to  the  subject,  that  I  fear  I 
abould  tire  the  patience  of  our  readers,  if  I  attempted  to  answer  all 
tte  eonfiwed  a)^{oments  it  contains.  One  point,  however,  I  may 
no^ee.  ^le  writer  sayi  the  Bible  does  not  produoe  nniforniity  of 
opimon,  nor  does  true  religicm  require  it ;  and  that  Catholics,  with 
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tiiair  inlkllible  Snla,  do  not  tkink  alike  on  all  raLtrjecto.  "Thn  I 
hBTS  prored,"  asja  tke  writer,  "to  be  the  com  mtii  the  nnBeot 
mibj«ot  of  debate."    I  did  not  Imow  that  infaltibility  was 

...        ..    :,    ,     .  „  -    jj,^    J    ...   ,      «      . 


jeot  of  debate.      My   oopj  of  tbe  Brituk   Contr»«er*ialitt  baa 
nothinK  like  tlut  in  it,  but  the  pagM  are  headed  with—"  I*  the 
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Bat  with  reapect  to  unanimit;  of  optaiou,  oar  X^rd  ^pean  to 
liare  had  moat  at  heart  the  abeolate  unity  of  Hia  Churtdi.  He 
prays  that  thev  (His  foUowen)  all  may  be  (me,  "as  Thou,  Father,  in 
me,  and  I  in  Thee ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  as,  Ihat  the  world 
may  beliere  that  Tbon  hast  sent  ne,"  St.  John  xriii.  21.  Oar 
IiOrd  in  this  declares  .that  uni^  of  sentiment  will  be  the  proof  of 
His  baring  sent  Hii  apoitlea.  In  St.  John  x.  16,  aor  Lord  says, 
"There  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd."  SL  Fa«l  says. 
Bom.  zii.  6,  "We  being  many,  axe  one  body  in  Chciat:"  and  that, 
as  there  is  but  "  one  b<My,  one  apirit,  and  one  Lord,"  so  is  there  but 
"mm/mM."  The  Bomans  are  wanted  against  "thoae  who  canse 
diTisions  ....  contr«ry  to  the  faitfa  thvr  bad  kaoMd"  of  the 
ayoattes,  and  are  eommanded  to  "  avoid  them. 

Yet,  in  the  &ce  of  all  this,  FroteatuitB  deolaze  that  wiity  is  of  M 
laomeat,  and  that  the  hundreds  of  jairing  Koteataat  seots,  whid 
the  world   coatauis,  are,  althongh  each  Mlieriag  almoat  totaUf 

different  doctrinea,  in  tf         '  "  — '"   ""  "^-  '"-"''- 

delivered  to  the  satata," 
taught.  I  am  qnito  anre,  that  if  I  saw  two  pssona,  profeMiiig  to  be 
Ibllowma  of  the  aame  teacher,  qoarrelling  about  what  h»  tanghti 
■nd  each  deelariog  the  other  to  be  -wrong,  I  ahonld  iradoBbtedlj 
oonclode  that  either  the  teacher  had  tanght  ooat^dictory  dootriiN^ 
or  that  Ode  of  the  dispotanta  was  wrong.  And  few,  I  think,  woaU 
disputa  my  oonelnsion.  But  these  inc<msiatewaes  do  not  mob  ia 
braable  Prateatants, 

Farther  on,  in  the  eouae  of  his  srtiola,  he  tnes  to  get  oat  of  a 
'  diffiimlty  by  retorting  npon  his  opponents.  He  says  Uut '' Gregory" 
and  "Ignatins"  contradict  each  other.  I  tnnseribe  what  be  om 
quoted,  and  leare  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  whether  there  ia  air 
eontradiction.  "Gregory"  says,  "Had  the  Bible baon  intaadedai 
the  only  Bole  of  Fsdth,  we  should  have  foand  sonte  recoid  of  the 
fact  in  the  Book  itself."  "  Ignatius"  saya,  "  No  |iroof "  of  ita  ina^ 
ration  "  oan  be  >diawn  from  the  New  Testaineni,  suce  it  cannot  bur 
witness  to  itsel£"  "  Ignatins"  seeros  to  me  to  be  merely  devel^iing 
tiu)  arnunent  of  "  Gregorv." 

"  Thooidiylaat"  wisdy  doea  not  attempt  to  cope  with  the  demand 
of  "  Ignatius,"  whidi  would  settle  the  wfiole  qnaatioa : — Foam  what 
■onree  do  Ftotestante  obtain  their  Bible?  Who  gaaraataee  ita 
inapiration  P  Who  informs  them  of  the  number  said  aamat  of  ikt 
bw^  whitdi  oompoaeitP  Not  IMt  BiiU  ituff:  Andifth^.are 
dependent  for  tlus  primary  information  npOD  aomethite  bmiiti  ths 
BiWe,  do  they  not  therein  stoltify  tkraudMs,  «na  pnrticaltr 
admit  the  tmth  of  the  propoaitua,  tliat  die  BiUe  aloM  is  nor  a 
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IS   THE   POETET   OF  TEKNrSON  AS  HEiXTHY  IN 
ITS  TESDEKCrES  AS  THAT  OF  LOHGFELLOWP 

AFnElUTITB   AKTICLE. — n. 

Ik  enteriae  upoa  this  diBOtuium,  we  would  sa^,  that  tlioiu;kftn 
■drooate  of  TaDnyBaa,  we  admire  and  lore  the  poetry  of  Long- 
fellow i  therefore  we  hope  onr  opponent*  will  behere  that  we  are 
actuated  by  no  blind  and  onmeBJUiig  devotion  to  any  poet,  and  that 
we  can  appreciate  beanty  and  goodness  in  thoie  who  may  not  be 
our  faronrite  authora. 

The  question  now  before  na  iB  of  sacb  a  nature,  that  it  may  be 
vmousry  understood  by  difiereat  individuals ;  and  it  will,  in  many 
nirr.  not  be  looked  at  per  m,  but  will  be  amalgamated  with  other 
quMtioDe  which  ought  to  be  kept  diatinot  from  it.  The  question 
itwlf  is  rather  one-sided,  for  it  aasumee  a  teat  in  wbieh  one  poet  bat 
already  the  advantage,  and  aoknowledges  as  an  axiom  the  healthy 
qnalil;  of  the  poetry  of  Longfellow. 

Tlie  queation  is  of  vital  import ;  for  on  it  depends,  in  a  measoie,. 
tlie  utihtv  of  one  of  the  greataat  powers  with  wnicb.  taj  man  can  be 
entmsted.  Whether  that  gilt  sWl  be  employed  br  um  on  behalf 
of  mankind,  in  opposition  to  vice  and  tyranny,  inajaof  the  heaven- 
ward atpirations  of  struggling  humanity,  in  nhnrialiing  ^  lore  for 
the  beaudful  and  true,  in  afiectionate  sympathy  with  the  sorrowful, 
in  infusing  hope  into  the  hearts  of  the  wronged  and  oppressed, 
induing  a  vigorous,  nianly,'and  genuine  patriotiam.  and  in  achieving 
something  which  will  help  to  bnng  nearer  the  advent  of  that  bett^ 
time  for  which  we  all  long, — is  tnuy  of  incalculable  moment ;  for  he 
who  wastes  it  on  frivoiitiet,  disnpates  it  in  sensoality,  or  misuses  it 
in  the  cause  of  vice,  is  worthy  of  universal  reprobation.  Truly, 
poetn'  is  a  mighty  agent  for  good  or  evil  i  and  Lamartine  speaks 
righuy  when  lie  says,  that  it  "  is  the  gnardian  angel  of  humamty  ia 
erery  ago," 

True  poetry  can  be  distinguished  &om  spnrioiu  and  valusIeM 
imitntions  by  its  purity,  moraUty,  and  mannness ;  and  all  poetfy 
that  is  laating  and  durable  must  have  these  qualities  welded,  as  it 
were,  into  its  veiy  substance,  impossible  to  be  detached  or  divided, 
except  by  its  own  dettruotion.  Boetry  that  is  of  a  wholesome, 
vigoroiu,  and  manly  oast,  is  sure  to  live ;  while  that  which  is  only 
the  medium  for  eipreasin^  a  vapid,  sickly,  and  morbid  lentimen- 
t^ty,  like  a  plant  springmg  into  existence  in  the  dank  and  dark 
rcsdoDB,  will  surely  fade  and  die. 

The  poetry  of  Tennvson  is  adorned  with  all  the  beautiea  and 
embellished  with  all  lu«  gnoes  of  the  poet's  art,  thai  appearing 
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[■on_._^ 

.   Thtt  product* 
.  ,         ,  ihe  one  «imple 

Momed  in  ohancter,  And  the  other  of  a  more  elmborsto 
dwign  and  intriote  workmuuliip. 

One  of  the  thing!  that  atrikea  a  aindent  of  Tennyson  u  hia  tratli 
to  natnre,  which  is  ^inted  with  a  clear  eje  and  un«rriiig  pencil; 
for  he  seems  intuitively  to  graip  and  picture  forth  all  its  beanti«fl, 
CftQsinKyou  to  lore  them  almost  as  ferridlf  and  08  tmlyaaTenuTBon 
himiteli.  The  elevation  of  humanitj  by  inculcatinK  Uie  noblest 
maxims,  by  teaching  the  BOnndest  pbiloeophy,  by  lostilliug  Uie 
purest  morality,  is  the  principle  which  nms  like  a  framework  through 
bU  his  poetry,  as  he  attempU 

"  To  ksep  d«ini  tb*  bu«  ia  mu, 
To  Inch  high  IbonRbt  ind  amlibls  wordi, 
And  GoiiMliaas,  and  the  dtdn  of  famt, 
And  to>«  of  inith,  and  all  that  mkn  a  aua."   ' 

He  also  rwaes  the  standard  to  an  eminence  not  attained  before,  asd 

fighta  the  battles  of  womankind,  and  tmly  shows  the  right  relation 
in  which  Uie  sex  should  stand.  In  IjodciUn)  Ball  is  some  of  the 
truest  teaching  theworldhas  ever  listened  to ;  and  in  it  is  explained, 
with  an  accuracy  which  is  Ijie  result  of  dose  study  and  intense 
thought,  the  moods  and  changes  of  woman.  Some  of  fais  tinea,  in 
their  tereenciB  and  oonoisenesB,  e^ual  any  that  hare  ever  been 

Snned,  many  being  texts  from  which  a  voiame  might  be  written. 
ia  poetry  is  full  of  subtle  thought,  the  depth  of  wnioh  cannot  be 
sounded  by  careless  obBervera,  who,  because  they  cannot  see  through 
the  groBsness  of  thei^  inteUect,  the  hidden  meaning  of  his  poetry, 
hare  at  once  ooncloded  that  it  was  mystical  and  morbid. 

There  is  an  int«nse  eamestneM  pervading  all  Tennyson's  poetiy ; 
his  own  soul,  the  very  essence  of  his  being,  finds  rent  in  his  versea, 
which,  at  times,  rise  to  anch  a  glorious  oTninence  as  can  only  be 
attained  by  noeta  of  the  highest  order.  His  soul  is  so  attuned  to 
nature,  that  ne  instantaneously  pictures  forth  the  image  that  aireata 
his  attention,  not  in  a  dim  and  indefinite  manner,  bnt  with  each 
portion  instinct  with  its  own  beauty  and  lorelioess,  clear  and  sharp 
like  the  statue  that  grows  under  the  hand  and  chisel  of  the  sculptor : 
gorgeous  and  grand,  as  one  of  those  scenes  which  seem  to  rise  like 
a  vision  before  the  ardent  gaae  of  the  traveller  under  a  clondlesa 
slcy  end  burning  sun,  and  where  the  foot  of  man  has  rarely  bod  : 
picturesque  and  sublime,  even  as  the  arctic  solitudes,  witn  tboir 
awfulnesB  and  desolation — tiieir  surface  diversified  by  massive  ice- 
bergs, rugged  cliffs,  and  snow-encircled  mountains,  whose  hoaiy 
summits  seem  ever  to  be  desirous  of  attaining  the  seat  of  the 
Infinite ;  and  withal,  with  every  detail  so  accurately  and  delicstelr 
displayed,  with  every  portion  wrought  and  fashioned  with  suen 
mioutenesB,  that  a  monu  min^woope  only  can  show  their  exceeding 
truth  and  beauty. 


gorgeoni 
hooscape 
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With  Booh  an  kffeotion  for  kll  that  is  bemtifol  in  tutbin,  •  poet 
cannot  be  plaoed  in  a  rank  below  th^t  which  la  ooenpied  bj  the 
iQMten  of  long,  and  rarely  cannot  b«  branded  with  the  oba^e  of  a 
diaeaaed  fanoj' ;  we  underatanding  the  word  morbid  to  nfrnify  a 
ttate  of  miod  which  is  peiraded  with  thooghta  and  fonoiea  tlkat  ore 
not  in  Accordance  with,  out  are  contrary  to,  nature — where  one  par- 
ticnlar  feeling  or  fancy  is  magnified  or  diminished  into  a  semblance 
which  eaosea  it  to  be  as  much  a  monatrositj  as  if  it  never  had  been 
connected  with  that  from  which  it  presents  such  a  strange  diversity. 
If  it  be  contended  that  the  rouse  of  Tennyson  creates  wild,  Tolnp. 
tttona  feclinga,  and  iitirs  up  the  wayward  and  animaJ  passions  of  oui 
nature,  we  would  point  to  one  iostanue  which  coDclusively  sbowa 
that  Tennyson  is  one  of  the  pnrest  poets  that  have  ever  breathed, 
and  in  whom  the  imagination  is  disciplined  to  such  a  degree,  that 
though  hia  descriptions  and  imagery  are  at  times  of  the  most 
:eous  idnd,  he  can  at  will  paint  a  pictare  like  one  of  Claude's 
.pes.  than  which  nothing  can  be  richer,  and  ^et  at  the  same 
Huits  uiore  refined  and  chaate.  The  instance  pointed  to  is  the 
l^end,  Oodioa,  which,  while  waiting  for  the  train,  he  dreamed 
into  poetry  of  such  an  elevated  cast,  moral  tone,  simple  beauty,  and 
chastity,  as  could  never  hnve  been  attempted  but  by  a  poet  of  lofly 
powers.  An  artist  of  a  coarser  mould  could  not  have  dealt  so  cir- 
cumstantially with  the  incidents,  and  have  succeeded  in  producing 
a  poem  which  all  may  read  withbut  even  raising  anything  like 
an  impure  thought  or  feeline.  Tennyson's  muse  does  uot  simply 
warble  ezqoisite  melodv,  it  also  urges  on  the  laggard  eoul  in  the 
march  of  prcwreie,  and  teaches  the  performanee  of  life's  duties. 
The  true  use  of  power,  and  the  end  and  design  of  life,  he  thus  dilates 

"  Self- reverence,  wlf-knowleige,  Mlt-oontrol, 
Theae  three  alune  lead  life  to  soTenign  power, 
Yet  not  for  poner  (power  of  hsrulf 
Wotild  coins  ancalled  for),  bat  to  lira  bf  lair, 
Acling  the  Uw  we  lire  bj  wilhont  fev; 
And  becMiH  rigbt  is  right,  to  follow  right. 
Wen  wiidom  Id  the  uom  of  coiueqiunce." 
Enconraging  those  who  have  met  with  undeserved  disaster,  he 
shows  that  energy  and  perseverance  can  work  wonders,  and  com- 
mends the 

"  One  eqiul  temper  of  heroic  heirti. 
Made  weak  by  time  and  hte,  bat  slroog  io  will 
To  atriTe,  to  seek,  to  End,  uid  not  to  jield.* 
He  wishes  in  his  heart  to  help  his  fellow-man  in  his  search  after 
the  Beautiful  and  Good ;  to  urge  him  forward 
"  Tlirongh  a  life  of  ihocka, 
Dtngerg,  and  derda,  nntU  endimnea  growj 
Sinew'd  with  icLion  and  the  tull-giown  will, 
Circled  throogh  all  eipeiiencM,  pure  law, 
Conuasmnrata  perfect  freedom." 

.,    ....,C,oo'^lc 
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So  poet  iacvitiatet  more  olearij  and  nobly  thftduty  of  tke  ^ed,— 
of  the  man  nhose  Iiesd  i*  nhitened  with  tL«  aoowa  of  time,  nd 
wboM  heart  ehould  be  jearaing  for  apUce  of  leat  aad  peaoe  t  but 
in  no  maudlin  tone  does  Tetmyaoii  sing !  No,  he  lajw  finnlj  aad 
without  heaitatifin, — 

"  Old  *ga  bith  ;>t  hig  hsnnr  and  fail  toil; 
Death  closaa  all;  bot  KnanbiDg  era  tba  and, 
SoiDS  work  of  Dobia  not*,  nuj  j«t  b*  dma.' 

Some  who  can  appredate  Beauty  will,  in  their  eaaemeaa  "to 
hook  it  to  some  uee&l  end,"  undervalue  it,  and  will  look  at  (Jl 
poetry  tiuX  is  omato  and  profound  oe  but  of  little  irortb,  in  oon- 
parison  with  iimple  verae,  teaching  duties  and  riKhta  in  the  plainest 
manner.  Let  th»e  of  this  idioeyncraey  torn  to  Clara  Vert  de  Ten, 
nndaeetiut 

"  Hom'ar  it  be,  it  peema  to  ma, 
'Til  onlj  notila  to  ba  good; 
Kind  hearti  ara  man  tban  eonnati, 
And  mmpla  hith  than  NarmaD  blood." 

Hie  dittiee  of  the  wealthy  and  highborn  are  alio  plainly  incul- 
oated  in  the  same  poem,  in  whioh  he  also  asks — 

"  At«  than  no  b^gara  at  jour  gata, 
Mot  an;  poor  upon  jour  lauds? 
OhI  teach  Ihe  orphan  Uijr  to  nad. 
Or  teach  tb*  cspban  gM  to  lav, 
Praf  besTan  for  a  bnmui  bant, 
Aad  lat  tba  fosliah  jaomaa  gg[' 
Again,  there  are  lome  who  appear  firmly  to  hold  the  idea  that  onr 
present  existence  is  to  be  paseed  in  Bnfieriiig  and  misery ;  that  all 
the  lorelineea  in  which  this  earth  abounds  is  to  be  Bhonned ;  that  it 
is  a  constant  temptation,  and  is  provided  not  for  man's  enjoyment 
and  delectation,  but  as  an  ordeal  through  which  he  must  pass,  and 
in  which  he  must  not  be  allured  into  admiration  and  lore.    No* 
Tennyson,  on  the  contrary,  holds  the  balance  fairly,  and  shows  that 
there  is  no  evil  withont  its  corresponding  eood ;  that  for  the  appa- 
rently nseleas  there  is  a  use,  were  it  only  for  the  purpose  w  a 
contrast: — 

"  Let  tban  be  tbiatlea,  then  be  fr'P** ! 
If  Did  thiDgi,  theiB  are  naw ; 
Ten  tboniand  broken  light*  and  ebapei, 
Tet  glimpaei  of  tba  trna." 
He  is  the  poet  of  our  age ;  for  while  singing  of  Progress,  of 
Beauty,  of  Freedom,  and  of  uoodness,  henerer  degenerates  into  a 
party  poet,  with  a  narrow  creed.    He  deplores  the  erils  of  the 
present  age,  and  chastises  those  who  would  interpoae  a  hindrance  to 
the  fulfilment  of  any  scheme  hr  which  their  dire  effects  might  be 
ameliorated.    Listen  to  him  as  ne  chants  of  those  days  of  happineM 
which,  though  seemingly  far  distant,  will  asgoredly  come,  and  notice 
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tliat  ^  does  not  indiUge  in  va^M  generalitiM,  UU  BpecifiM  moIl 
power  diBtiiiotlj  and  eleariy,  grring  eaek  itt  due. 

"  Fir,  l>*PI7i  l^PPJ  ■^'i  '"d  iiCW  lll«  pKM ; 
F^,  hippr  witli  tha  miuioii  of  tin  Onm; 
Knit  l*nd  to  lud,  uid  blowing  haTtnmrd, 
With  nihs,  and  frdU,  and  epicta  elfar  of  toH, 
EBTidh  th<  martaU  rfthi  GbMm  Twr. 

Bat  wtgrov  cU.    Ah!  wlwa  ihallali men's gnd 
Bi  ndi  min'i  nit,  taS  nmrarMi  pMoc 
Lib  Hkt  a  ihaft  of  light  aavH  tin  land?" 

Bnt  apftce  eompelfl  jib  to  couclniie.  We  had  mnrked  ■  profdsioB 
ct  paMOftn  for  Ulnitration,  eqaally  iound  and  beatitifhl,  bnt  ttn 
regretfiUIf  compelled  to  omit  them. 

As  a  oonclndmg  ingtaoce  tre  qnote  a  rerae  from  thst  rare,  ripe 

ror  poesj, — one  of  the  brighteit  lore  toaga  in  the  IttoBTiBge,— 
Miller  M  Daughter.    In  thia  there  ia  aem  no  uaeless  rquaingfor 
the  loss  of  a  dear  relatire ;  no  maadlin  tentun«nt ;  no  weak  and 
womanly  weeping  ;  no  morbidity  of  mind,  which  would  caa»e  him 
to  be  alwaya  UchrTmoee ;  no,  the  image  ia  impretaed  on  the  poef  • 
mind  in  mch  bright  and  clear  tints,  that  abaolntely  there  is  no  room 
left  for  any  unhealthy  ahade  or  colonr — 
"  I  N*  bU  gc^  •}«  twiDkla  jA 
At  lua  nm  jeat — gia;  ejn  lit  ap 
With  nunmai  lightnicigB  of  aiool 

So  rdl  of  aammer  warmth,  >o  glad. 
So  bealthj,  wnmd,  and  dear,  and  wboU, 
Sia  memorj  acaite  can  maka  ma  sad." 

Can  the  writings  of  tho  poet  who  pens  this,  sod  who  oaa  patot 
Mdi  oharactera  as  here  reMrr«d  to,  be  of  a  lost  heaUiy  tenibnoy 
than  Longfellow,  the  assumed  stand&rd  F  C.  B.  fT. 

AXOATITB  iBTIOtF— ir. 

Tbx  questim  here  qteoifiad  for  discussion  is  one  of  oonsiderable 
deliea^.  inTolring,  as  it  does,  the  respective  merits  of  our  own  poet 
bueate  and  those  of  the  poet  of  America.  It  ia  very  natuMl,  and 
lot  at  all  oensoraUe,  that  we  should  regard  our  own  countrvman 
with  espieciBl  favour ;  that  we  should  u^iold  his  merits,  and  do  all 
we  reasoDably  can  to  maintain  his  saperiority.  But  we  must  not 
1st  prejudice  blind  our  eyes  to  the  merits  or  detnerita  of  either 
party.  We  must  calmly  and  diapaaaionately  reason  out  the  subjoct, 
and  let  the  readera  of  the  British  ControvertuiliH  ptioaounoe  the 
«rdi«t. 

The  quMtion  ia  not  tbat  of  the  merit  of  sithsr  party  as  poeta, 
intaUeet«ally  oonsidered ;  bat  of  the  healtkv  tentleny  of  their 
poetry,  or  its  iafli^ence  for  good  upon  the  popular  mind.  We  hare 
fittle  sympaUiy  with  the  many  and  varied  theories  which  have  been 
propotutded  respecting  th«  nature,  office,  and  intentitu  of  poettyj 
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nor  with  Hie  oanons  of  criticism  vhidi  have  been  offered  reapeeting 
poeticsl  composititm.  Writen  differ  so  widelj  npon  this  subject^ 
that  we  feel  inclined  to  think  that  reiy  manj  of  them  build  their 
the<nies  upon  baseless  assumptioDS,  adiuated  according  to  thor  own 
preconceived  notions,  and  squared  and  trimmed  in  accordance  with 
their  own  individual  fandes.  We  nerer  remember  to  haTO  met 
with  a  definition  which  seemed  to  ns  clearly  to  speciiy  what  frM« 
poet^  really  is.  It  has  slways  appeared  to  ns  as  someUiing  inde- 
finable, appreciable  only  bv  its  influence  on  the  mind,  and  the  excite- 
ment  it  eires  to  the  Kood  and  the  beautiful  in  our  nature.  The 
poetry  wnich  is  to  affect  the  masses,  which  is  to  invigorate,  cheer, 
and  console  them  in  all  the  sorrows  and  Ticissitades  ol  life,  and  to 
direct  the  soul  homeward  and  heavenward,  must  be  snch  as  will 
tonch  the  heart,  and  warm  it  with  aympathy  and  love. 

To  set  this  forth  more  descly,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  origin 
of  poetry,  and  its  primitiTO  uses.  Poetry,  in  very  early  ages,  was 
the  only  effective  means  available  for  treasuring  up  the  records  o£ 
the  past,  and  was  also  regarded  as  the  moat  alluring  and  advan* 
tageons  method  of  imparling  ingtmction.  Thos  Sokn  is  said  to 
hare  given  his  political  manms  in  verse,  and  Thales  and  Pythaeoras 
scientifio  instmction  throngh  the  same  medium.  Foelry  hM  ilx 
origin  in  a  want  which  mostnave  been  severely  felt,  especiollr  wliero 
no  national  literature  existed  as  a  lively  and  exciting  remembrancer 
of  their  early  hiatory  and  traditional  legends,  the  recitation  of  which 
filled  their  soula  wiUi  ardour  and  patriotic  feeling.  The  early  forms 
and  development  of  all  languages,  as  far  as  we  can  now  ascertain, 
appear  U>  be  constract^d  or  developed  with  re&rence  to  tbis. 
Fanciful  and  striking  images,  antith^ical  and  hvperbolical  ideas, 
were  fire^nentJy  portrayed  in  single  words ;  ana  groups  of  such 
words,  skdfnlly  arranged,  were  very  effective  in  answering  the  end 
intended. 

The  primitire  nses  of  poetry  were  Tarioos.  Its  most  popular 
and  general  uses  were,  to  recite  the  deeds  and  prowess  of  their 
ancestors,  to  record  the  national  traditions,  and  to  mcite  the  people 
to  deeds  of  valonr  in  wsr.  Hence,  the  bard  was  considered  as  an 
essential  reqnisite,  on  the  event  of  the  nation  going  to  war,  to 
recite  in  lively,  poetical,  and  heart-stimng  strains,  the  indomitable 
bravery  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  exhort  the  people,  in  like 
manner,  to  overcome  their  enemies.  From  this  style  of  poetry 
originated  all  the  styles  now  in  vogne,  from  the  simple  ballad  to 
the  great  epic.  In  discussing  the  influence  of  poetry  upon  the 
popiuar  mind,  its  origin  and  primitive  uses  must  ever  be  borne  in 
mind.  And  although  society  has  now  attained  a  high  state  of  civi- 
liEBtion,  the  same  heart  has  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  ssme  pasriODS, 
in  a  subdued  form,  still  exist.  Poetry,  therefore,  in  order  to  affect 
the  masses,  must  be  imbned  with  the  same  spirit ;  must  be  simple, 
natural,  and  soul-stirring ;  and  most,  at  the  same  time,  be  tntUuI, 
loving,  and  alluring  in  it«  nature.  Of  the  vast  mass  of  poetry  wbidi 
has  been  written  witbin  the  last  few  years,  and  which  is  now  isaoiog 
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tnnn  Ihe  preta,  hoir  little  of  it  cnn  be  laid  topaaaete  these  reqoi- 
ritea !  The  poetic  fire  seems  to  be  nearly  estmct,  and  only  a  few 
fliokering  BmDen,  which  now  and  then  ghmmer,  remain  to  remind 
ns  of  its  existence. 


depreciating  the  latter,  for,  ss  an  artistic  poet,  we  believe  him  to  be 
m[terior  to  Lon^ellow.  We  should  style  Tennyson  the  poeU 
■rtiat ;  for  we  think  that,  in  the  midst  of  mach  that  is  beaotifnl 
and  conformable  to  nature,  and  truly  poetical,  there  is  much  that  is 
mere  word-painting  and  a  striving  uler  efiect.  The  skill  of  the 
artiat  is  here  very  perceptible ;  m  fsct,  to  use  a  common  and 
current  phrase,  "  it  smells  of  the  lamp."  We  acknowledge  that  his 
poetry  is  remarkable  for  polish,  and  for  severe,  classic  pnri^ ;  bat, 
nevertheless,  we  think  it  too  over-wronght,  elaborate,  and  refined, 
and,  therefore,  not  likely  to  produce  so  healthy  an  impression  upon 
the  mind  as  that  of  XioiigfeUow,  which  is  sijtiple,  terse,  and  impres- 
nve.  Another,  and,  we  think,  an  objectionable  feature  in  Tennj- 
•on'fl  poetrr,  tendmg  to  mar  its  healthy  tone,  and  which  has  been 
already  referred  to  in  a  firmer  article,  ia  its  very  lesthotical  ten- 
dency, and  the  consequent  cloudiness  of  many  of  the  expressions 
nted.  We  quite  concur  in  the  remarks  of  "  Edmund  "  upon  this 
point.  We  do  not  like  to  see  airj  and  impalpable  expressions  used 
in  poetry,  except  by  a  master-band,  such  as  Shakespeare's.  It 
requires  a  magic  wand  suoh  as  his  to  Eive  them  form,  substance, 
and  being.  It  is  from  this  cause,  mainly,  that  Eailey'e  "  Featns," 
although  possessing  great  poetic  merit,  is  now  sinking  into  oblivion. 
Hudi  of  Tennyson's  poetry  is  tinned  with  melancholy.  We 
think  this  also  very  objectionable,  and  anything  but  of  a  healthy 
tendency.  We  know  this  kind  of  poetry  is  esteemed  by  many. 
They  have  a  morbid  love  for  it,  which  ought  not  to  be  uurtnred 
nor  encouraged.  So  one  would  like  to  be  allured  from  a  state  of 
ofaeerAilneSB  to  melancholy  ;  nor  do  we  think  it  wise,  in  the  case  of 
persons  so  disposed,  to  augment  that  disposition,  as  any  reference 


'  sympathy  with,  it — especially  in  beantiful  poetry, — mi 
aosoredlr  does.    How  opposite  is  the  openness  and  vivacity  of 
Longfellow  1     He  says, — and  these  sentiments  are  the  continued 


-varied  theme  of  his  poems, — 
"  Life  is  red,  life  li  Bimot, 

And  th«  gimTc  it  not  onr  goal ; 

Dnit  tboQ  an,  to  doit  rdameM, 

Wia  not  ipoken  of  the  nnL" 

The  whole  of  this  "  psalm  of  life  "  is  full  of  vigorous  and  sonl- 
stirring  thoughts,  calctuated  to  rouse  the  reader  to  a  deep  sense  ot 
the  life-duty  lie  has  to  perform.    We  never  read  it  without  being 
stimulated  afresh  in  the  journey  of  life ;  and  the  final  exhortation, — 
"  Let  US  thaa  be  op  and  doing, 
Witb  a  hurt  (m  tnj  fila ; 
Still  aohiering,  (till  poniung, 
Laam  to  lalNKuiDd  to mit,' —  CiOO'^L' 
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aeema  to  find  sn  ecbo  in  the  hearts  of  all.  LongfeUow'a  odebnted 
poem,  "  Bscelnor,"  ie  too  well  known  to  need  any  kngt^y  com- 
ment. It  is  nniTereally  esteemed,  as  hresthmg  the  traett  poetir 
in  the  most  energetic  style,  and  as  teaching  the  soul  to  raise  bign 
its  tspirationa,  and  to  let  nothing  daunt  it  in  its  onward  and  npnJrd 
emme. 

One  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Longfellow's  poetry,  and 
one  which  Ve  oelieve  to  be  essentially  re<iaisite  to  the  produetian 
«f  a  healthy  impreBsian  upon  the  mind,  is  what  we  term  vigmr. 
^inra  is  scarcely  anv  of  his  poems  which  are  not,  more  or  le«s, 
perraded  br  this  element.  EarDestceas  is  a  quality  in  portry 
etosely  allied  to  vigour,  and  in  this  Longfellow  stands  pre-eminent. 

Time  and  space  forbid  as  to  adduce  at  length  the  proofs  we 
could  give  in  verification  of  the  preceding  remarics.  We  ref«  onr 
readers  to  any  or  all  his  poems,  and,  aftier  having  read  them,  we 
dtiak  they  will,  upon  this  question,  pronoonce  a  smiilar  verdict  to 
onrselTes.  We  believe  Tennyson  to  be  very  defident  in  these 
important  elements  of  popnlar  poetry,  and  for  this  cause  we  think 
bis  poems  are  not  likely  to  hfive  so  permanent  a  lodgment  in  tha 
poptdttr  mind  as  those  of  Longfellow.  The  broad,  skeleton-like 
expressions,  simple,  terse,  vigorous,  and  unsophisticated,  of  the 
latter  must  exert  more  influence  and  have  a  more  healthy  tendency 
than  the  smooth,  eren-t«nored,  metaphysical,  and  refined  poetnr  of 
the  former.  H.  G. 


ftstors. 


WAS  JOAH"  OF  ABC  AN  IMP08T0EP 

ATFUtlUXIVB  iETICLB.— 1, 
" '  I  h>n  Iward 
Of  this  ymr  niacc's  nuUdj,'  replied 
Tha  lord  of  Viaeoaleor;  '  tbM  ilw  fnqomla 
Tli«  loDslieit  haanti  and  dMpeit  M^twha, 
Eitnngid  from  hninui  kind  ind  hauuui  oarei. 
With  loatbing  moat  lite  m&dnnu.     It  ware  bast 
To  ;lue  lier  with  some  pious  liaterhood. 
Who  dulj,  morn  and  etf,  tat  hei  sonl'i  b«»Ith, 
Sol  id  ting  beavra,  iDa;  likeliest  ramedf 
TS»  atrickep  mind,  or  ^oiied  or  paututi."~Roi«n  SbaAig. 
"  On  poamit  admeltre,  una  henrtra  lea  idea*  adopts  pu  U  scieDoe,  qaa 
Jecnna  n'atait  pas  poaidh  du  drmvn,  qo'ella  n'lTaU  paa,  eoD^oe  cntalnes  gta* 
Tout  prftandn,  Timaffinaliim  trap  enjlammee,  rami  qo'ella  *a  tnniTsit  aimplemcat 
dau  I'etat  dhaUmdaaUon. — Hittoirt  da  Frmux,  par  CKc^amel. 

A  FEOULiiJiiTT  of  the  present  snhject  is  its  freedom  from  eioiting 
prejudice  or  partiality,  either  in  the  minds  of  the  combatants 
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eagt^oA  in  this  literaij  tonnuiment,  or  in  the  ifiecUtort  of  their 
coofliot — the  Teaden  of  the  Sritiih  ControvertialUt.  Seljgioa 
MDBot  he  made  on  efficient  cause  of  partiality  in  thia  case,  beoaoss 
pofeuon  of  the  same  fbnn  of  religion  acknowledge  the  mission  of 
Joan,  vhile  other  professors  denied  her  vocation  and  condemned 
hsT  to  the  tmpiuv  du  feu — the  stake.  It  is,  then,  a  fortnnate 
cuctuMtaiiM  for  ua,  and  faTonrable  to  the  elicitation  of  truth ;  we 
tnitt,  therefore,  that  we  maj  not  be  tempted  to  wander  from  the 
path  of  philosophie  calmness,  historic  care,  or  tmthiulncss. 
t  A.  earefnl  oonsideration  of  this  subject  requires  a  preliminarjr 
laa^ht  into  the  political,  religious,  and  social  condition  of  the  times 
uamediatelj-  preceding  and  contemporary  with  the  heroine  of  oar 
nbtact. 

DnriDK  the  Litter  half  of  the  foarteenth  eentiiry,  France,  under 
the  prodent  statesmanship  of  ChsTlas  V.,  had  recovered  in  some 
decree  from  the  diaaatrons  results  of  the  battle  of  Creof,  and  the 
<ivil  wars  of  John  IL  When  this  wise  king  died,  ho  left  the 
'  '  'a  proeperoua  condition,  and  a  good  treasury'  well  filled, 
uor,  Charles  VI. ;  bat  the  lunacy  of  this  monarch,  and 


gnndy,  prodooed  a  most  barbarous  strife,  and  the  ooontTT  was 
divided  into  factions,  continually  at  wsr  with  each  other.  These 
etreamstanoes  presented  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  Henir  T. 
<^  England  to  carry  violent  war  into  that  distracted  ki^oom. 
Solicited  bj  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  be  passed  over  int«  iWice 
withaconaiderablefoMeofannB.  and  soon  had  achieved  the  victory 
of  Aginoooit,  an  event  which  will  erer  stand  foremost  in  the  annau 
of  finglieh  bravery.  Falwse,  Evreux,  Caen,  Eonen,  and  the  whole 
of  Lower  Iformandy,  submitted  to  his  victorious  arms.  From 
these  sucoesses  a  treaty  resulted,  by  which  Henry  was  acknowledged 
da  facto  king,  while  Charles  retained  the  title  and  dignity  donng 
hi*  life  only.  The  entire  north  of  France  wse  snbdud,  and  active 
hostilities  were  commenced  a^inst  the  Dauphin  and  his  adherents, 
vho  retired  into  the  south  ofFrance,  whither  they  were  most  sue. 
cessfoUy  punned  by  the  uniled  forces  of  Henry  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  In  the  height  of  his  glory  and  power,  nature  arrested 
the  course  of  this  victorious  king,  and  he  went  the  way  of  all  living. 
The  Dnke  of  Bedford,  his  elder  brother,  was  left  regent  of  France 
^ring  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  Two  months  after  the  death  of 
Henry,  Charles  aliio  died,  and  the  crown  of  France  waa  contested 
by  the  Dauphin — who  became  Charles  VII.— for  himself,  with  more 
eanestaess,  if  possibte,  than  he  had  manifested  on  behalf  of  hia 
F^deeessor.  There  remained  for  him,  on  his  accession,  only 
DaaphiD^,  Langnedoc,  Anvergne,  Bourbonnais,  Berry,  Poitou, 
Saintonge,  Touraine,  OrlSanais,  part  of  Maine,  and  Anjou,  HnB 
entire  remainder  of  France  was  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the 
English.  At  we  have  said,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  waa  regent  i» 
Fcaace,  wh«,  with  cocsummato  skill  and  bravery,  not  only  main- 
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tuned  hu  ground  in  th«  conntiy,  bnt  he  prepared  to  undertake 
ofieosiTe  operations  against  Charles  in  the  south.  With  this  intent 
he  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Orleans,  an  important  place,  conmuuid- 
ing  the  passage  of  the  Loire,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  key  to  the  south. 
TtuB  brings  out  historic  summary  down  to  the  year  14SS.  At  thii 
period,  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two  nations  waa 
uecessarilT  at  the  lowest  point.  Although  here  and  there  a  ahininK 
light  had  oeen  seen,  any  tendency  towards  freedom  of  thonght,  and 
independent  personal  responsibility,  was  entirely  absent,  excepting 
only  the  few  persons  who,  in  England,  had  in  secrecy  imbibed  the 
opinions  of  the  Lollards,  or  obtamed  access  to  a  copy  of  WickliSe's 
l^tament.  Therefore  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  in  both 
countries,  may  be  looked  upon  as  not  yet  emerged  &oni  the  thick 
darlfneas  of  superstition  and  ienorance  which  has  given  a  tra» 
i^Braot«ristic  to  this  and  sereral  preceding  centuries,  as  the  dark 
apes  of  Christendom.  Serfdom  and  Tassalage  still  prevuled 
turoughont  Europe,  so  that  few  men  oould  own  themselTCs  or  their 
homes,  and  all  were  removable  at  the  will  of  the  lord  of  the 
soil,  and  he,  again,  was  equally  subject  to  hia  superior  lord.  I^om 
these  considerations  it  will  appear  that  the  mental,  moral,  social, 
and  political  condition  of  all  classes  rendered  them  peonlisj-ly 
passive  under  influences  of  a  marvellous  or  superstitious  nature, 
more  especially  if  such  influences  tended  to  alTeviaf^  their  social 
miseries,  or  ^ve  peace  to  their  troubled  and  wasted  countries.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  a  young  female,  of  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
named  Joan,  lived  as  servant  in  a  smaU  vill^e  inn,  at  DoEDremi, 
near  Yancouleurs.  In  this  cspscity  she  was  sccust^tmed  to  tend 
the  horses  of  the  guests,  and  ride  them,  without  saddle,  to  the 
watering-place.  Tima,  in  many  resects,  she  was  required  to 
perform  the  duties  generally  devolvmg  upon  men-servants  and 
grooma. 

The  news  of  Bedford  having  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Orleans,  the 
distress  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  utterly  hopeless  and  dispirited 
condition  of  the  French  kinf;'B  cause,  had  necessarily  reached  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  country,  and  was  the  chief  topic  of  interest  in 
the  little  village  of  Domremi.  Joan,  being  of  an  enthusiastic  and 
enera;etic  temperament,  was  naturally  no  unmoved  partici^nt  ia 
the  diuly  mmours  concerning  the  war  which  agitated  the  village ; 
the  feefmg  of  true  patriotism  fired  her  indignation  against  the 
enemies  of  her  country,  and  her  strong,  impulsive  nature  soon 
defied  alt  the  bonds  which  the  proprieties  of  her  sez  imposed  upon 
her.  She  conceived  the  idea  oi  aiding  her  sovereign,  and  serving 
her  country  in  its  exigencies.  Brooding  over  her  country's  wron^, 
excited  by  the  perils  of  her  countrymen,  her  ardent  imaginatioti 
converted  the  thoufihts  and  desires  of  her  heart  info  sugRcetionB 
from  a  higher  spiritual  sphere.  She  had,  or  thought  she  had, 
dreams  or  visions  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  who,  during  theao 
mental  hallncinations,  prompted  her  to  the  work  of  savmg  her 
coantry.    These  day-dreams  of  a  masculine,  impuMve  nature,  soon 
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usnmed,  to  her  distorted  jndnnent,  bo  mnoh  of  reality,  tJiat  alia 
■occeeded  in  imposing  upon  otnere  a  belief  in  her  peculiar  mission. 
Her  puenta  diaMliered lier.  She  fled  to  her  nnole,  who,  uniting  r 
mtriotio  lore  of  oooutr^  to  an  intenae  lore  of  his  niece,  Joan, 
nronred  her  assumed  mission,  and  proenred  her  admission  to  the 
presence  of  Baudrioourt,  the  goromor  of  Vanoouleurs, '  This  warrior 
i«ceiTed  her  and  her  iniasion  with  cooloees,  even  recommendinfl  her 
onole  to  convey  her  back  to  her  parenta,  who,  he  arid,  would  do 
well  "  to  chastise  her  with  blows, '  for  her  presumption  and  un- 
feminine  tendencies.  But  the  eamestnesB  of  Joan  had  a  far  diffeoreat 
eS«ct  upon  the  iuhabitants  of  the  town ;  for  they  equipped  her  in 
armour  at  their  own  expense,  irhile  her  nnole  purchased  for  her  a 
horse.  Seeing  the  effect  of  the  popular  will,  Baudricourt  affected  to 
&T01IT  her ;  assisted  her  to  mount  her  charger,  and  gave  her  a  Bafe 
eondoct  to  the  king,  who  waji  then  staying  at  Chinon.  She  was 
preaent«d  to  the  kin^,  who  had  her  eiamined  by  dootora  in  theology 
and  law  ;  they,  finding  ber  story  sufficiently  marrellous,  and  her 
energy  of  character  sufficiently  powerfol  to  carry  her  through  the 
part  Blie  had  assumed  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  lower  clasees  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  adoptod  ber  prestige,  and 
approved  her  mission  to  the  king :  her  former  pursuits  gave  ner  an 
aoeptness  and  boldness,  with  power  of  endurance  in  bodily  labour 
and  fstigoej  wbioh.  in  the  vulgar  estimation,  were  most  marvellons. 
All  these  features  in  ber  bistoiy  tended  to  procure  for  her  the 
patriotic  devotion  of  her  friends,  and  secured  the  superstitious  feara 
and  dread  of  her  enemies.  Thus  the  bugbear  she  created  became 
the  bulwark  of  strength  to  her  countrymen,  and  the  source  of  weak- 
ness and  indecision  to  her  country's  foes.  She  promised  the  relief 
of  Orleans,  and  the  crowning  of  Charles  at  Bhemis,  botii  of  which 
promises  she,  by  these  means,  fully  realized.  She  then  felt  her 
mission  to  be  ended,  and  desired  to  return  to  her  home :  the  kiug 
and  his  court  objected  to  her  retiring  from  the  scene  of  action.  She 
oonsented  to  remain  at  court,  but  her  faith  in  herself  being  gone, 
she  no  longer  prevailed  in  the  conflict;  she  failed  to  animate  the 
confidence  of  ber  friends,  or  appal  her  foes,  and  eventually  fell 
into  their  huids.  They  brought  acr  to  trial  before  a  court  of  assize 
for  the  most  French  in  its  coni^tution,  and  by  this  court  she  was  con- 
demned, for  heresy  and  imposture,  to  prison  first,  on  her  confessing 
the  falsi^  of  her  pretended  revelations,  and  afterwards,  on  her 
relapse,  she  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  She  suffered 
on  la  Plaoe  du  Vieux-Marchi  at  Bonen,  the  SOth  day  of  May, 
1«1. 

We  have  narrated  the  chief  topics  of  this  history  for  the  purpose 
of  showinK,  by  the  facts  themselves,  that  Joan  was  an  impostor ;  and 
we  think  this  course  is  more  effectual  than  any  line  of  argument  that 
could  be  adopted,  because  the  history  shows  no  fact  of  a  super- 
natural character.    Saint  (P)  Michael,  the  archaneet,  is  represented 
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BeiidM.  if  we  deny  the  exktenee  of  St.  Hidiael,  or  Uie  faa  of  hi* 
appaaruieo  to  Joan,  if  h*  does  at  did  exist  at  that  time,  the  omm 
— obmmii  liea  widi  our  oppwkeate,  who,  TmtJl  therktTe  proved  tkeae 
o  allegBtiona  of  Joan,  cannot  be  relieved  of  ue  odium  at**Rhi^ 
w  her  DMM  and  memorj  ■■  an  imDostor,  eepeeiallf  aa  no  other  faet 
tK  eirenmatanee  connected  with  her  entire  historj  preaents  aaj 
ainele  featon  beyond  the  power  of  ordiaary  hsmanity  to  aduere. 
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mod  to  hare  received  authoiiW  and  power  from  intor- 
,  a  ■npematnral  being  atie  calL  St.  Michael,  by  whkfa 
■lie  aclae*ed  deeds  of  daring  which  any  ordhiary  aortal,  poaaeeaina 
eqnal  enei^  of  eharacter,  mi^ht  hare  iiioceMfall;  aooomplisbed 
without  aiub  •npematnral  aanatanoe ;  while  the  exiatence  and 
Cfqwarance  of  tliat  pemoiuge  is  grare  matter  for  doobt,— in  fact,  is 
nowkoe  proren.  Therefore  Joan  of  Arc  waa  an  impoator,  or  one 
who  pretended  to  that  whidi  was  not,  quod  erat  denumMtra^dmrn. 

L'OOTBIEB* 
HBQATITZ  ABTICLB. — I. 

Thx  taak  of  deducing  the  caosea  of  ermta  is,  periia^  moro 
intcreeting  than  that  5  reeording  the  eTeuts  tkenudvee.  The 
reriewiag  of  cirramitanoea  after  thej  hare  taken  place,  whcA  hoo- 
dreda  of  years  have  passed  awar.  when  the  recwda  of  theas  hsve 
been  penned  and  repenned,  as  the  leaaone  of  youth,  or  tbe  stndiea 
<tf  mature  age,  when  the  relation  of  facts  ia  accepted  as  tlie  nearcat 
iqiproMch  to  truth  that  can  be  attained, — we  pause  in  oar  courae, 
we  turn  firom  reeding  to  reflection,  and  endeavour,  from  the  inform 
nation  obtained,  to  discover  how  such  things  came  to  pass,  what 
was  the  mainapring  of  their  direetkKi,  or  the  cause  of  th^  aecom- 
pliihrnent. 

Bueb  is  the  nature  of  the  queation  before  u>— "  Was  Joan  of  Aio 


Now,in  dictionarri^mae,  an  impoetor  is  "adeeeiver;"  and  it 
ii  bneaaae  we  do  not  think  such  a  definition  to  apply  to  onr  heroin^ 
that  we  are  ftund  answering  in  the  negatire. 

The  histecieal  part  of  tbe  eabjeot  may  be  thtu  narrated.  Joan 
€X  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  waa  the  daughter  of  poor  parents, 
Jaoquca  d'Aro  and  Isabeau  Bomee.  and  was  bom,  in  1410  or  1411, 
Kt  Doarann,  a  Tillage  on  the  bovderi  of  Lorraine.  She  had  one 
aicter  and  tJtree  brouiers ;  the  former  died  vowaig,  but  the  latter,  or 
•t  least  OM  of  them,  lived  to  share  tbe  fortunes  of  their  sister. 
Her  education,  if  education  it  may  be  called,  waa  of  the  mdeat  aad 
moet  meagre  kiad;  the  conld  spin  and  sew,  repeat  her  ^ter 
IToeter  and  her  Ave  Maria,  but  wil^  readiu  end  writing  she  was 
totally  oaaoquaintod,  thousji  her  deficiency  m  tbeae  arts  was  made 
tqi  by  a  snpetabnndonoe  otanperetition ;  and  to  her  early  twtion  ia 
KKUoee  and  mvatery  may  be  aecribed  that  peenliaiitT  tf  mind  and 
temperament  which  distinguished  lier.  By  the  ne^hboon  of  her 
parents  ibe  was  known  only  as  a  simple,  kind<hearted  girl ;  but  aa 


ardent  piotr  and  RMrred  demeantwr  Mon  siade  Iier  r  ntbject  «f 
nraark,  asd  occMkinaUy  alio  ot  ridicnle.  Bbe  wu  terai  MiMtiiitM 
kneeliag  alone  in  peayer  in  open  field*  ;  at  olhen,  pMwtmtc  with 
cliiped  hands  before  the  altar  of  the  village  church,  esperaallT 
■ddreeaing  her  derationa  to  the  Virgin,  or  to  Sainte  Catherme  and 
Uai^aret,  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated.  It  wM  alto  her 
eaetom,  at  least  once  a  wMk,  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  a  small  ohapel, 
I  short  dialanoe  from  the  village,  dedicated  to  the  Vii^^in,  and  a 
Tenerable  tree, 

"  Tbe  gMdUeM  of  tin  tettti  ' 

of  Boif  Cbeno,  oODetitnted  another  shrise.  To  a  streamlet  which 
ran  at  the  foot  of  tiiia  tree,  miraculooB  powers  of  a  healing  nature 
were  ascribed,  and  numbers  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing  thither, 
in  order  to  partake  of  its  benefits.  Beneath  its  myateriouB  shade 
it  was  Mid  that  fairies  held  nightly  converse ;  but  however  Uiie 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  that  direction  Joan  not  infrequently 
bent  her  steps. 

"  A  bkaaed  qicit.    Oh,  how  m^  imi  tojajtd 

lu  hol7  qiiiMMnl     With  what  daligbt, 

Eieipiitg  kamui  kind,  I  hutcnad  than, 

TowUtiid*  and  fTaedamt' 
Ere  long  she  began  to  f^cy  that  Ae  saw  visions,  and  heard  the 
Traces  of  her  guardian  samta  calling  on  her  to  expel  the  Emglish, 
who  were  then  at  war  with  Fnmoe,  and  do  other  unacconn table 
and  marrellona  things.  According  to  the  report  she  gave  upon  her 
trial,  these  visions  commenced  when  she  wM  only  thirteen  years  of 
age,  while  yet  engaged  in  tending  sheep,  or  assisting,  in  some  way 
or  other,  her  parents  in  the  managem«tt  of  their  worldly  affiun, 
and  were  repeated  at  intervals  until  about  her  Mghteentii  year. 

"  At  length  I  heud  of  Orlawu,  ij  the  £m 
Wail'd  in  from  honun  stuconrj  to  the  irest 
All  Iwk'd  mth  fear,  for  there  tba  fata  it  France 
Hung  in  tbe  baUnce :" — 

and  it  ie  probable  that  the  re«traint«  imposed  by  the  aex  and  ttatioB 
ol  the  nuud,  and  tJie  impnlse  of  her  visions,  might  long  have 
straggled  for  the  mastery,  had  not  this  crisis  of  die  war,  in  which 
1.  .     —IB  engaged,  happened.    Tbenews  of  the  siege  wrought 

ind  &<nn  this  time  har 


the  imagination  of  Joan  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  b 
vineos,  hitherto  unsettled  in  their  demgn,  "steadily  fixed  01 
objects  which  she  believed  herself  oommiasioned  from  heaven  to 
aehieva, — to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  erown  the  Saaphin  at 
Bheims.  And  if  we  compare  the  sreatness  and  difficulty  of  suoh 
ebjecto  with  the  sex,  tlie  statioD,  and  the  years  of  the  person  ahoisg 
>t  them,  we  cannot  but  behold  with  admiration  the  nndannted 
inbv^^^  that  did  not  qiiail  before  such  a  task."  We  can  easily 
iBiagnie  the  surprise  with  whidh  her  parents,  not  having  previoas 
■BfinutJDBof  her  "visioiis,"  wonld  reoeive  the  anBonBcen^t  (^ 
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on  enterprue  sueL  as  that  whioli  their  daughter  was  abi 
undertake.    From  them  she  wu  fuily  aware  ahe  shovild  t 


9  about  to 

_ lid  receiM 

no  enooongement  whaitever,  but  she  had  an  uncle,  in  whom  she  lud 
fooud 

"  A  parent's  lore,  when  pureit)  win  unkiDd, 
Aod  irlien  tha  ominDiu  broodiiiKa  of  bar  soal 
Wen  MoCd  ud  nuds  ■  mmk  of  bj  all  ■!>«;' — 

and  upon  the  plea  of  a  visit  to  her  nnole,  Joao  of  Aro  left  ha 
father  a  house.  It  wa<  now  that  the  earnestness  of  his  niece  over* 
came  the  old  man's  donbts,  and  he  consented  to  go  to  the  govemcr 
of  the  neighbonrtng  town  of  Vanconlean,  with  a  message  mna  her; 
bat  the  Sire  de  Baudriconrt  received  him  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
and  dismissed  him  with  the  injunction,  "  Boi  your  niece's  ears  well, 
and  send  her  homo  to  her  father."  Bnt,  undismayed  at  her  uncle's 
ill  success,  the  maid  set  out  herself  in  company  with  him,  with  the 
intention  of  pleading  her  own  cause.  Afl«r  many  intemews,  and 
no  (mall  dejtree  of  annoyance,  with  the  assistance  of  two  gentlemm 
who,  from  listening  to  her  story,  seem  to  have  become  as  entlrauaatia 
as  herself,  a  reluctant  assent  was  given  by  the  Sire  de  Baudrioovit 
for  her  to  pursue  her  journey  to  the  court  of  France,  then  at  Chinon. 
The  same  sort  of  opposition  remained  to  be  encountered  and  over- 
come a  second  time.  The  Dauphin  for  a  long  time  refused  to  .see 
her,  but,  yielding  to  the  desire  of  s<Hne  among  his  friends,  he  at 
last  appointed  a  tune  for  an  interview. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  snpematoral  powers,  which  repi^ 
had  ascribed  to  her,  were  put  to  the  t«Bt.  Chorlea  stood  amonnt 
the  crowd  of  attendants,  ^«ssed  in  plain  clothes,  while  some  of  the 
courtiers,  in  magnificent  robes,  hew  the  seats  of  honour.  But, 
singling  him  out,  she  at  once  addressed  him,  and  although  he  denied 
hiroself,  she  persisted  in  making  her  appeal.  "  Most  noble  I»rd 
Dauphin,"  said  she,  "  I  am  Joan,  the  maid  sent  in  behalf  of  God 
to  aid  you  in  your  kingdom ;  and,  by  His  command,  I  announce  to 

Sou  tliat  you  shall  be  crowned  in  the  city  of  Bheims,  and  shsll 
ecome  His  lieutenant  in  the  kingdom  of  France."  "What  the 
impressions  and  convictions  of  the  court  were  now,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conjecture,  bnt  tliey  were  led  to  give  a  certain  amoDot 
of  credence  to  her  mission ;  and  as  a  ventore  (it  can  hardly  be 
deaignated  anything  else),  she  was  invested  with  the  oommaud  of  an 
army,  and,  possessed  of  a  sword  recovered  from  a  church  vault  it 
Fierbois,  was  sent  forward  to  relieve  the  besi^^  ciW  of  Orleans. 

The  readers  of  history  must  be  so  familiar  with  this  stoiy.  in  iQ 
its  details,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  as  to  trace  the  circDin- 
■tances  of  it  further.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  city  of  Orleans  mm 
delivered,  and  the  Dauphin  uiu  <»«wned  at  Bheims,  by  the  title  ol 
Charles  VII.  And  here,  undoubtedly,  the  political  history  of  Joan 
of  Arc  should  have  happily  closed.  We  say  happily, — for  howevw 
much  others  may  be  m  favour  of  seeing  females  in  the  situation  M 
this  woman,  or  even  in  the  generally  more  peaoeful  but  not  less 
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iAeome  aud  inooiuuteiit  position  of  a  mler  orer  men,  ne  hftve  no  taste 
for  it ;  and  withont  wishing  to  appear  dialojal,  we  oonfega  we  ahonld 
prefer  eeeiu^  tlie  principle  of  uie  "  rielit  man  in  \he  rieht  place," 
carried  out  m  iti  intM^ritj.  It  would,  however,  appear  Uiat,  elated 
witli  the  Bocceea  which  had  attended  the  army  of  France  since  tlie 
advent  of  Joan,  iti  generals  grew  bolder,  and  wishing  to  carry  their 
Tietories  farther,  tliey  attempted  too  much,  and,  like  many  others, 
before  and  since  tlieir  time,  they  failed.  The  maid  was  ultimately 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  tried  as  a  witch,  condemned  to  death, 
and,  according  to  histoiy,  bomt,  May  24th,  1^1,  at  Bonen.  We 
notice,  however,  that  the  latter  assertion  is  now  much  questioned. 

There  are  many  incndente  in  the  life  of  Joan  of  Are  which,  to 
■ome  minds,  might  lead  to  tbe  supposition  that  ehe  was  inspired, 
bat  we  think  it  unneoeseary  to  snow  that  she  was  a  propliet,  in 
(wder  to  prove  ahe  iraa  not  an  impostor. 

Tbe  ideas  with  which  she  was  reiBrded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Orieane,  when  ehe  arrived  among  them;  by  the  army  generally, 
with  whioh  she  was  connected,  but  more  especially  by  the  common 
soldiers ;  and  by  the  English,  when  she  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
may  be  accounted  for  upon  the  most  commonplace  ^unds,  and  in 
tbe  easiest  manner  possible.  If  the  word  superstition  be  entirely- 
ezponged  in  the  consideration  of  the  matt«r,  and  the  words  grati- 
tode,  Section,  and  confusion,  be  severally  substituted,  we  thiidc  tbe 
real  facts  at  once  become  apparent.  We  can  readily  imagine  how 
delighted  would  be  tbe  terror-stricken  and  starving  people,  and  how 
their  dejection  would  give  place  to  joy  at  tbe  sight  of  a  deliverer  ; 
how  the  soldiery  would  summon  up  their  courage,  and  resolve  to 
make  at  least  another  effort  for  the  sake  of  liberty  and  home;  and 
bow  astonished  and  bewildered  would  be  the  besiegers,  when  they 
found  an  entire  new  expedition  brought  against  uiem,  and  that 
expedition  led  on  by  a  woman !  Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Joan  objected,  npon  all  occasions,  to  the  nation  of  inspiration, 
except  BO  fkr  as  the  visions  and  directions  of  the  Saints  Catherine 
and  Margaret  went;  and  with  these,  if  we  believe  her,  she  certainly 
was  npon  most  intimate  terms.  But,  we  repeat,  there  is  no'evidence 
whatever  that  she  attempted  at  any  time  to  impose,  either  by  word  or 
deed,  upon  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  or  endeavoured  to 
persuade  them  that  ahe  was  in  possession  of  extraordinary  powers, 
or  able  to  do  anything  further  for  them,  or  more  than  she  expressly 
stated  at  the  ontaet  of  her  adventures.  Thus,  upon  the  occasion  of 
her  examination  by  a  council  of  theological  doctors  at  Poitiers, 
nothing  could  make  her  alter  her  purpose,  or  vary  in  her  statements. 
"I  know  neither  A  nor  B,"  she  said,  "  but  I  am  commanded  by  my 
rmoea,  in  behalf  of  the  King  of  Heaven,  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Orlcona,  and  to  crown  the  Dauphin  at  Rheims."  "  And  pray  what 
linguage  do  yonr  voices  speak  r  asked  Father  Seguin,  or  dmoges, 
wiu  a  stnmg  Limousin  aceent.  "  Better  than  yours,"  she  answered, 
(pnokly.  When  the  doctors  asked  her  for  a  sign,  she  replied,  that 
It  mu  not  at  Poitiers,  but  at  Orleans,  that  uie  was  a|^inted  to 
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give  K  sign,  ftnd  tlwt  her  oaly  mga  ■hoold  be  to  lead  bntra  tan 
to  UtUe. 

But  the  beet  proof,  in  sij  opinion,  of  the  etrictif  aalnnl  ud 
defined  character  of  her  Bcheme  ia,  that  nben  the  ■rrrnnplinhmiiit 
of  her  promiie*  had  taken  plaoe,  bj  the  eoronatiwi  of  Charle*,  iht 
requested  t<f  be  permitted  to  depart.  "  I  wish."  ehe  aud,  "tliatdw 
geatlo  king  would  allciv  me  to  return  tovarda  my  hthat  and 
mother,  keeptmv  flocks  and  herds  aebefore,  and  do  all  thlnga  as  I 
was  wont  to  do.'  Moreovor,  "  she  refnaed  all  rewanja  for  Wnlf 
or  for  her  familj,  and  onlf  asked  th^  favour  that  her  birtltplaee 
might  hereafter  be  free  irom  any  kind  of  impost,"  —  wlud 
pririlege  was  granted,  sad  continued  in  fbroe  for  more  than  thife 
oentunes. 

In  this  last  oiKumatance,  ire  think  we  deteet  patriotiun  of  tLs 
purest  kind.  The  mission  nndertaken  by  Joan  of  Are  tu  no  idle 
dream,  bat  a  moBtentous  purpose ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  was  not 
undert^Len  wit^  a  raarceniuy  view,  for  present  or  remote  adnatsg^ 
bat  simply  from  a  sense  of  duty.  After  all — what  is  there  stmi^ 
or  estraotdinvy,  above  other  events  which  m^ht  be  mentioiial,  u 
this  aSairP  Have  tiiere  not  be«i,  in  all  agu  ot  the  world,  heroes 
and  heroines  raised  up  to  take  their  plwies  when  exigenoies  bars 
demanded  them  and  their  serrices,  aoa  none  dee  were  equal  to  the 
occasion  P  To  giro  one  illustratioa  oair, — Who  ever  heard  the 
name  of  Havelock,  until  the  wh^  of  Inaia  was  one  immense  ssaae 
of  bloodahed  and  disorder  F  And  did  he  not  perform  prodi^M  of 
Tslonr,  and  achieve  victories,  beside  whii^  that  under  notice  sinki 
into  utter  insignificancy  F  What  is  there  doubtful  in  the  storr  of 
Joan  of  Arc  f  We  consider  that  an  ardent  MtthuaiaHii,  togeUtf 
with  no  small  degree  of  relijEiona  seal,  was  the  moving  oause,  and 
ike  results  mere  accidents  of  fortnue. 

We  have  psased  over  her  impristmrneat  and  death  without  i» 
mark,  neither  have  we  sud  aoythiag  as  to  the  character  of  thi 
mi^iarcb  whose  sabjeet  she  was ;  tut,  in  conolueion,  we  may  add 
that  the  name  of  Joaa  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orktms,  ia  bat  one 
among  the  manv  benefactors  of  their  ^eoies,  who  hare  sealed  tlw 
cause  they  fougbt  for  witJi  their  lives ;  and  in  regard  to  Charies 
VII.,  it  shonld  never  be  forgotten  "  tJiat,  in  the  hour  of  miafortons^ 
he  abandoned  to  her  fate  the  woman  who  had  saived  his  kingdom." 
G.A.B.E. 
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T.AMATT.TINB 

Taa  mMn  pnrpoae  of  our  pwent  eas^— whick  will  offsar  in  llis 

seqnd — ia  not  only  coosiste^  with,  but  niorocative  ef  Iwevity. 

The  tiiac  bae  not  yet  come  when  the  Uf«  «pd  works  of  Lamarttn*— 


po«t.  hictoriui,  biograirfier,  politieian,  nweliat,  eaeSTist,  &c. — o&n  be 
Mlg  diaeoMed ;  yet  at  the  prcMnt  time  there  seemg  to  be — as  we 
■hall  show— pxid  groaiid  for  oriDjipng  hit  name  before  readera  of  aa 
taaeatiallf  winking  claaa ;  and  thu,  we  imagine,  oan  be  beat  done  b; 
tbtnriag  tOK^ther,  in  a^neabte  mixtore,  a  notioe  of  &b  erenta,  tliie 
doinga.  and  the  prodnctiona  evrniiat  moffna  pargfltit. 

Ib  Oetober  oftbe  year  df  Mirabean's  death  (1761),  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Ma9oii,of  an  oM  and  iilnstriona  family  who  had  atifiGred  hj 
■nd  in  the  exceeaea  of  ih«  Berolntion,  Alpaonae  Se  Lamartine, 
fonnder  of  the  modem  Frendi  romantte  school,  was  bom.  His 
bther  was  a  Bonrboniat  cavalry  officer,  and  hit  mother  hnd  been  a 
goreneai  in  t^  Orleuu  hroilv.  Hin  childhood nas  spent  inMillv, 
and  be  waa  educated  at  the  College  of  tbe  Fathers  of  the  Faith,  m 
Jjjma.  In  his  twenty-eeeond  year  he  made  a  horried  toor  throuKh 
Italy,  witti  Madame  de  SUel'a  "  Corinne"  a«  bia  gnlde-book.  The  pio- 
tmee^e  deaeriptionB,  and  tte  faeautifol  composition  of  thia  story, 
eombmed  with  the  fprand  eeenery  and  glowing  memonea  that  roee 
eonliDu^y  befora  hmt,  awoke  tlie  poet  in  him,  and  made  him  yearn 
to  take  hia  rank  among  the  banda  whose  magio  genius  rules  men's 
finite  from  the  silent  yet  apealdng  pages  of  a  book.  The  eiigeu' 
caea  of  life  compelled  the  adoption  of  a  profeaaioo,  and  he  ohoae  the 
armj^.  But  he  did  not  long  continue  to  wield  the  sword,  and  he 
rerisited  Italy  in  ISIS.  ITndm'  Hie  poetic  nnrtore  of  its  grandema 
and  besnties  he  prodneed  his  first  work,  "  Poetic  Meditations" 
(ISSO) — a  series  of  detached  pieces,  glowing  with  retigions  eztasr, 
lofty  and  hallowed  thought,  pare  and  eiqnisito  composition.  He 
;  bat  mindfiU  of  the  nses  of  fame,  he  made  his  reputv 
'■  '  '  'o  the  birth-oitr 

, ;  Meditations,' 

thongh  scarcely  so  pure  and  characteristic  as  the  former,  attained 
an  amiost  eqtud  snocees ;  but  the  "  Death  of  Socratea,"  published 
in  tbe  same  year,  was  flatter,  and  obtained  less  Ikvour.  In  1826, 
hepnblished  "  Hell^niennes,"  a  series  of  elegies  on  Greece,  and 
"The  Last  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,"  an  unancoessM  and  unlucky 
attempt  to  continue  Byron's  ehiftetui>rc,  which  snggested  "  odious 
comparisons  "  between  the  French  and  the  English  poet.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  Embassy  at  London,  and 
his  "  fiyrontc  "  mine  proenred  for  him  tlie  hand  of  one  of  our  Uix 
ooontrywomen,  whh  a  la^e  fbrtone.  An  opulent  nncle,  too, 
beqneathed  his  wealth  to  the  gay  gentleman,  but  serions  poet,  who 
baa  thrown  the  beauty  of  poeey  over  the  beauty  of  holmesi,  and 
had  made  both  lovelier  by  uie  union ;  and  so  he  became  possessed 
of  ample  resources.  Passing  from  London  to  Florence,  he  com- 
posed bis  "Poetic  Harmonies,"  a  work  of  loftier  reach,  but  more 
mystical  and  exaggerated  than  his  former  attempts,  and  less  com- 
pact, thou^  more  s^mphonious. 

Hia  Alpine  eipenenoes  are  finely  employed  in  his  next  effort, 
"Jocelyn,"  an  epic,  in  Alexandrine  verse,  intended  to  show  "the 
phasea  the  hvmaft  mind  must  pass  through,  to  reach  the  acoom- 
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SUshment  of  its  deatiny  in  God."  It  has  neither  the  verie  of 
yron,  the  flow  of  Soott,  the  Mlemn  mnaioali^  of  Wordnrorth, 
nor  the  praotdcklitf  and  pathoa  of  Crabbe ;  yet  the  plot  ia  well  laid, 
and  oareinlly  managed.  His  name  now  became  highest  among  (he 
&mona  ones  of  France,  and  hence,  though  he  was  on  a  tovr  thnra^ 
the  H^  Land,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depa- 
ties.    He  returned  to  France ;  hia  friends  angnred  a 

from  him  as  a  politician,  but  they  have  been  somewhat  <£__,^ 

For  a  time  he  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  LegilimiBta,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  constitutional  conserratisDi  of  Ouisot ;  bat  he  became 
ffradnalty  estranged  Ironi  them,  and  for  a  time  held  himself  aloof 
irom  the  parties  who  divided  the  state.  At  a  later  period,  howerer, 
he  flung  himself,  with  all  his  might,  into  the  advocacy  of  Uberaliam, 
and  used  the  tribune  and  the  press  with  equal  v^ieinence  in  oppo> 
sition  to  the  staid  and  yet  unsteady  policy  of  the  goremment  of 
Lonis  Philippe.  His  HuccegB  as  an  orator  disappointed  himself  and 
his  friends,  and  his  devotion  to  politics  injured  his  poetio  powers. 
His  sin^lar  egotism  has  had  a  damaging  influence  upon  him  at  a 
leader,  in  whom  especially  overt  seir'aSHertion  is  regarded  aa  un> 

Erdonable.  The  inave  method  of  leading  men  is  to  make  them 
Here  that  they  are  the  motive  powers,  and  that  their  leaden  are 
their  instrnments. 

Lamartine  published  hia  "  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  "  shortly 
after  bis  return.  It  is  an  elaborate  and  highly-finished  piece  <x 
workmanship,  and  is  singularly  captivating  m  style,  manner,  and 
matter,  as  well  aa  exceedingly  grateful  to  refined  and  thoughtful 
minds.  The  aSecting  passage  rating  to  the  death  of  hia  daaght«T 
is  exquisite  and  toncning ;  but  there  are  some  political  disqnisitioiu 
intermixed  with  the  graver  and  happier  matter,  which  aeem  mis- 
placed and  injudicious. 

The  "History  of  the  Girondists "  is  a  work  of  oonaiderable 
research  and  great  power  of  reprodnotive  exposition.  It  is  the 
very  kernel  ofthe  story  of  the  Bevolation.  It  commences  with 
the  event  of  the  author  s  own  birth-year — the  flight  to  Varennet ; 
in  eludes  the  history  of  the  Le^lative  Assemblv;  the  emigratioD; 
the  war  of  La  Vendee ;  the  insurrections  and  massaores  of  the 
South;  the  insurrection  of  8t.  Domingo;  the  loss  of  the  French 
Indies ;  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  the  Bei^  of  Terror ;  the  anpal- 
liug  struggle  of  one  nation— torn,  too,  by  civil  contention,  anarcmoal 
disputes,  and  disputing  factions— a^inst  the  wliole  leagued  power> 
of  Exaopt ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  Bobespierre ;  and  the  immense 
defeat  towhich  France  was  ultimately  subjected.  It  is  a  thrilling 
story,  dramatically  told,  daazling,  striking,  glowing,  sympathetic 
It  belongs,  the  author  nays,  "  to  an  intermediate  cUm  oetween 
hietoiT  and  memoirs.  Events  oocupy  in  it  lew  spaee  than  men 
and  iaeas."  It  breathes  w\th  reality,  is  earnest,  rapid,  impaasioneda 
and  yet  well  subordinated  to  historic  truth.  It  makes  &e  heart 
throb,  the  nerves  tingle,  and  the  eye  dilate.  It  it  rich  in  original 
matter,  and  brings  to  light  documents  and  soorces  ot  information 
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not  hitlierto  Mcestible.  It  is  joBt  socli  a  book  u  France  will  valae, 
when  ahe  b^j^ina  "  to  gather  from  her  put  iriadom  itnd  coniuel  for 
the  preBODt  aai  the  fature."  The  22Dd  of  Febniu^,  1848,  brought 
the  &«Talation,  and  smid  the  mob-iaw  of  that  time  the  voice  of 
lAmartine  rose  as  one  of  power  and  pith.  He  whs  appointed 
Hinjeter  of  Foreifjn  Afisirs  io  the  Froviaioiial  Oorernment.  Id 
the  face  of  the  drunken,  infuriated  rabble  in  the  Place  du  Grfve, 
he  stood  nnawed  and  resi»ten.t,  while  the  populace  shouted  for 
blood  and  b  renewal  of  the  scenes  of  the  Iteign  of  Terror.  He 
persisted,  though  at  the  bayonet's  jpoint,  and  succeeded  in  calming 
the  angry  and  turbulent  passions  oi  the  terrible  mass.  But  mode- 
rate counsels  coold  not  be  maintained,  and  the  whirlwind  of  out- 
rageous eicitement  was  too  mighty  to  be  gnided  by  the  forceless 
power  of  eloquence  alone.    Eepressive  measures  were  necessary,  and 


no  attachment  to  any  indiTidnal,  and  no  respect  for  any  institution." 
This  has  been  over  and  over  asun  illustrated  in  fact,  but  scarcely 
has  it  ever  been  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  fate  of  Lamar- 
tine,  who  now  exists  in  a  state  of  total  political  eclipse.  The 
jastioe  and  the  generosity  of  France  have  oi^late  been  appealed  to, 
m  Tain,  to  make  up,  in  some  measure,  the  losses  and  the  debts 
incarred  by  her  noble,  though  perhaps  not  politic  and  astute,  son 
for  his  country's  good  in  the  hour  of  her  dire  necessity ;  and  they 
hare  re^>onded  with,  a  subscription  of  £10,000,  or  about  10  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  ^abilities  incurred.  With  resolute  heart, 
Lamartine  has  been  working  oET  this  immense  debt,  and  in  two 
T«aT*  managed  by  labour,  and  the  kindly  encouragement  of  willing 
hearts  throughout  the  world,  to  liquidate  about  £150,000.  His 
"Cours  de  Litt^rature  "  has  been  extensively  patronized  to  this 
end,  but  his  fHends  fancy  that  a  bolder  and  more  successrul  effort 
might  be  made,  to  secure  a  few  years'  rest  for  the  sorrow-grey  head 
at  the  septuagenarian  man  of  thought,  action,  and  suSering.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Tarious  copyrights  of  his  nnmeroua  works  have 
recently  agreed  to  let  him  have  the  right  to  republish  them  in  a 
complete  and  uniform  set,  and  to  allow  that  rignt  to  exist  for  ten 
years,  should  he  die.  The  series  of  works,  originally  extending  to 
aboBt  lOOvolnmes,  comprising  lyric,  epic,  and  didactic  poetry,  novels, 
histoty,  biographies,  orations,  voyages,  political  treatises,  critical 
papen,  &c.,  is  to  be  published  with  the  title  of  "CEuvres  Com- 
pletes de  Lamartine,"  in  forty  volmnes,  in  large  octavo,  of  about  600 
finely  printed  pages  each,  price  eight  francs  per  volume.  Ten 
volames  are  to  be  issued  ii.iiniiii.lly  to  subscribers  at  this  price,  so 
that  the  whole  will  be  completed  in  four  vears. 

With  tJuB  very  month  of  May,  1860,  this  interesting  experiment 
of  the  gratitude  and  right  feeling  of  France,  and  on  the  appre- 
ciation and  kindly  spirit  of  readers  of  French  throughout  the  world, 
is  to  be  inaugurated ;  and  our  chief  pur^se  in  preceding  this 
announcement  Dy  Uiese  few  simply-stated  biographical  and  critical 
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details  w(u  indeed — let  na  be  candid ;  few  cuk  bettor  sffintt  to  be 
M  thui  thoee  wbo  tiy  to  do  a  Mod  action— to  indnae  thoM  of 
oar  readers  who  Trnderstuid  the  French  lasgvaBe,  and  can  affovd 
die  Tequisite  ontla;,  to  detemine  on  becomine  snoMribert.  Thoee, 
however,  who  may  not  rdiah  oor  proposal,  can  at  leart  eitiier 
acquire  informatioD,  or  be  reminded  of  faeta  that  may  have  eae^ed 
the  memoiy,  by  the  pemsal  of  this  paper ;  and,  «•  a  ftrther  ensoM 
for  our  somewhat  lengthy  trespass  on  onr  readers'  patience,  we 
shall  not^  reward  them  with  a  word  or  two  of  inteneting  news  cm 
t&ia  topic. 

Besides  the  slreadj  pnbliahed  works  of  LaDUutine,  which  will  be 
inotnded  in  this  series,  there  will  appear  in  it  for  ttie  first  time  s 
"  ijie  of  Lord  Byron,"  a  poet  for  whom  Lwnartine  has  always  had 
a  warm  and  enthneisetie  lore;  a  "  Life  of  Taeso,"  a  story  nore 
ionohing  itself  Ihui  any  romance,  and,  told  as  Lamartine  eoa  tell, 
is  likely  to  be  fall  of  intense  literary  and  psychological  intoieat ; 
"  Antoniella,"  a  romance ;  the  political  articles  and  speeebes  irtiudt 
wrought  BO  marreUonaly  npon  tbe  mind  of  France  pnor  lo  and 
during  the  Sevolotion  of  1S48 ;  seTcral  criticid  and  biographical 
estimates  of  litenoy  and  political  characters  and  oontcmporariea ; 
aa  well  as  selections  irom  memoirs  of  the  author  and  his  ooiraipoa- 
dence.  The  whole  work  is  intended  and  expected  to  undergo  ths 
editorial  soperriaion  of  lamartine  himself. 

To  be  at  once  a  hero,  a  genius,  and  a  martyr,  are  conditiosis  too 
maoy  eren  for  the  most  renowned  ;  letnsbatsacveedin  haTing  eosk- 
▼inced  the  reader,  by  on;  mere  atatentent  of  facts,  that  Iisaurtiiiv 
has  jost  oltunts  to  the  central  and  the  first,  and  let  that  hare  bat 
tiie  effect  of  showing  that  to  make  him  amai^r  toowonld  be  going 
too  far ;  therefore  let  ns  manage,  if  we  can,  to  free  the  old  life-kmg 
toiler  for  homanity  from  any  debt  except  tie  ineritable  one— Uie 
debt  of  nature.  B.  U.  A.    ■ 


Mow  tM  are  Ginartud!  or,  the  Cromk,  tk»  StaU,  and  tie  Btack. 
By  A.  Fo!>BUX«CK,  Junr.  Londcm :  Boutledge  and  Co. 
Since  the  days  of  the  famous  King  Alfred,  in  no  period  of  out 
country's  history  hae  political  philoeophy  and  swaal  eeoBomj 
assumed  such  importance  as  at  the  (vesent  tune.  Instmction  opmi 
these  subjects  has  never  been  so  plentiful  and  good,  n«'  has  th« 
popular  appreciation  of  it  been,  under  any  circumstancee,  so  general. 
This  may  in  part  rcenlt  from  the  aggrefiation  of  large  maeace  in  the 
busy  conflicts  of  town  and  city  li^.  True  it  is,  uiat  mem  whmo 
intellects  are  sharpened,  whose  judgments  are  lectified  by  the  prac- 
tical details  of  eztenaive  commercial  tnnsaotums,  mnat  neeessinilf 
beoome  more  interested  in  the  important  prioe^les  which  forai  the 
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gmitadwDrk  of  tkeie  acieiioes.  The  emdite  irork  of  Lord  Brougham 
npoQ  p(^ti(wl  philoaopbj  hu  eclipsed  oU  its  predeceaBon,  and  is 
the  acknowledged  manual  for  the  BtatesmBn  and  the  pnblicbti 
while  Frofewor'B  Creoaj's  "Bue  »nd  Progreas  of  the  Sritish 
Constitiilion"  is  fonnina  the  mental  stamina  of  joang  England,  of 


the  middle  and  npper  olaases.  These  works  occupy  their  poslttoo, 
■od  will  do  their  work  well,  vet  a  more  unpretenainf;,  but  not  leM 
naefhl  work,  la  the  one  named  at  the  head  of  thia  notice. 

In  a  small  book,  with  clear,  readable  type,  written  in  a  simple, 
easy  style,  the  author  girea  facta  and  pnnoiplea,  of  the  greaC«at 
importance,  aopLuulf,  ao  clearly,  that  a  mere  child  may  untMrstaud 
Uie  moat  diffionlt  prinoiplea  connected  with  oar  complicated  con- 
stitation,  and  our  institotiooa  of  a  national  character.  Some  short 
tune  sinoe,  we  placed  a  copy  of  one  of  the  eariier  editions  (the 
preeent  ia  the  tenth  thonaand)  in  the  hands  of  a  little  boy  some 
ei^tht  yean  of  age.  He  was  quite  delighted  with  the  preaent,  and, 
■B  we  thought,  with  the  outward  appearance  of  the  book  only ; 
bat  soon  oiMrwBrds  we  were  agreeaoly  aurpriaed  to  receive  f^m 
th«  child  a  letter  containing  a  clear  and  distinct  outline  of  the 
rariooa  forms  of  goremment,  and  illustrations  Kiven  from  histoiy, 
with  reflection*  upon  the  peoaliar  merits  of  each.  On  inqitiry,  it 
was  shown  that  he  had  read  "  How  we  are  QoTened."  sereral 
timeB ;  was  much  interested  in  its  contents,  and  understood  the 
pinciplea  of  politica  more  thoroughly  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
"stump  orators"  who  have  afirighted  the  world  out  of  its  proprieties 
during  the  past  half-ceutnn.  This  was  to  ua  a  concluaiye  argument 
in  favour  oi  the  work.  We  have  aince  read  the  work  for  ourselves, 
and  onr  advice  to  every  reader  ia,  "  Go  and  do  likewiae."  If  our 
recommendation  is  adopted,  the  next  few  yeara  will  prove  our 
young  men  to  be  real  puitioions  themaelves,  and  not  the  blind  tools 
of  any  &othy  demagogue,  who  can  talk  b^  the  hour,  for  the  mere 
personal  advantage  of  "  sending  round  his  hat,"  as  a  finale  to  his 
political  oration, — his  devoted  aelf-aacrifioe  for  the  benefit  of  en- 
slaved humanity. — Delta. 

Tie  Comprvienrive  Dictionary^  qf  Biognmhy  ;  a  Seriei  qf  Original 

itemoirt  of  the  most  Distingmthed  Ptrian$,   living   and   dead, 

vitk  an  Analj/tic  and   Chronological  Lilt  qf  Eminent  Men  and 

Women.    London  and  Glasgow ;  "R.  GrifBn  and  Co. 

This  book  might  be  called  the  Peerage  of  Hnmanity,  were  that 

not  a  designation  too  flattering  to  the  bulky  tomea  in  which  the 

doll  catalogaea  of  anccesaions  are  enshrined  and  told.    The  men  of 

mark  whom  nature  ennobles  are  often  snccessorless  in  mere  lineage 

and  filiation  ;   but  there  ia  a  true  progenitorahip  of  progressive 

alrita,who  bear  each  age  onwsrda  and  nearer  to  the  goal  of  human 
brt  and  Divine  intent.  In  upwarda  of  a  thousand  pages,  the 
incidents  of  the  lives  of  these,  who  have  become  illostrious,  are 
narrated  in  nnmbers  nearly  nnmberleas.  It  is,  of  conrse,  a  book  of 
reference,  and  its  utility  depends  upon  its  brevity,  accuracy,  and 
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MMuibilitT'.  In  one  volome,  roval  8to.,  with  WMidroiu  ctmdtXMf 
tioB,  dcetches  of  most  of  the  notaoleH  ainong  tMn  hiiTe  been  eoUeettd 
ftnd  Ikid  up  in  eicellent  little  mBmorial  paragraph!  ;  tad  yet,  when 
one  of  the  world's  enchanting  uExote — Plklo,  Daate,  CohinfaWi 
SaphMl,  Spetuer,  Shakeq^ftre,  Bacon,  Locke,  Byran,  Scott, 
Goethe,  ice. — oeenn,  there  ia  an  ampler  scope  tak«i,  and  p«get 
pMs  beneath  the  aothora'  pena.  The  greater  portion  of  the  tiamM 
bare  been  allocated  to  men  of  lome  renown  in  the  several  depart- 
meate  of  literature,  art,  and  science,  and  ihnmgb  dieir  ooUabotation 
a  capital  work  haa  been  bronght  within  reach  of  ordinary  leaden. 
Alison,  Brewster,  Burton.  Creasy,  Kn^t,  Kichtd,  Spalding,  Wor- 
num,  Ac.,  are  a  few  of  the  writers  whoae  efforts  am  here  worked 
into  a  unity.  This  should  be  a  volvaie  in  eTerrbody's  library,  Mt 
only  for  the  interest  of  its  oootenta,  but  for  tne  intrinsie  merit  c( 
its  exBcation.  For  £1  Is.  the  tressure  nu^  be  won,  aad  we  bdiere 
that,  for  the  oonveuienee  of  attainment,  it  is  aleo  about  to  be  iMoed 
in  monthly  shilling  parts-  We  oaght  to  mention,  that  there  an 
three  divisions  of  the  work — The  mighty  dead ;  distinguished  cm- 
tempormries ;  and  a  classified  a»d  ehronologieal  list  of  the  pen^nt 
menticMied  in  the  work.  It  is  sad  to  think  (hat,  a*  it  wm  paasiSj^ 
through  the  press,  Nichol  and  Spaldiag  closed  Ibe  reanrd  of  their 
own  bTes ;  and  that,  since  its  eompontion,  alreadr,  ameHg  otbcMi 
Broderip,  Brunei,  He  Quincey,  HnmbiMt,  Hunt,  Irtiig,  ^»inieaoD 
Qin.),  Uacaalay,  Mure  {of  Caldwell),  Sir  Wm.  Napier,  Seheffir, 
Simpson,  hare  passed  ii«m  the  eohuans  of  oontenqienMriM  into 
those  of  the  sovereigns  "  who  rule  our  spirits  &om  their  nras." 
Other  obanges  we  might  remark  oa,  but  that  enlanement  is  not 
possible  here  and  now.  To  those  who  require  arecordof  biography, 
or  who  inteiest  themselves  in  the  labours  and  suffenBini  of  men,  it 
will  be  not  useful  only,  but  pleasuraUe  exceedingly.  The  Lenoai 
of  Biography  were  rer^atly  direlt  upon  in  this  Magaxme,  and  here 
ia  a  repertory  br  the  reri£catioB  of  the  remaps  thmi  made. 


poetic  Stdion. 

OEIGINAL    POETBT. 

MACAULAT. 
His  wonls  wen  onclei.    A  mlion'i  pride 

Rung  out  RppUnsLve  joy  if  he  bnt  ipoks. 

Th«  mjatiB  mtfic  of  th>  Past  fa*  bndu; 
And  with  a  mii-i*j  cfaarans  we  Mpicd 

The  lif  ing  En^^sDd  of  IhOM  olden  dsji, 

WliMi  migbtf  ^ms  inqHred  ts  ml^ty  deed*. 
Bov  DoUt  th*  heccts  palit  vkiob  plaj*  , 

Within  the  bwftl-^iciw  swiftly  tbi blood ^ssdi  >Il' 


fOBTlC 

When  th<  ''  Amuda'tdls  the  fwmin'a  fau ; 
Or  "  Irrj"  thrilb  ii«  wilh  Ihe  Hand  of  strife, 
"  The  I.ijs  of  Aoclent  Borne"  throb  with  the  lile 
And  figenr  of  Ihat  vorld-entbrKlling  SMe. 
A  irenlth  of  tbooght  lies  in  hia  "  Euaj^"  shrined, — 
Bat  who  cu  giwu  the  mrib  of  hi«  immort*!  mind  t— IT. 


A  SUMMER  MIDNIGHT. 
FroU  jm  high,  drifting  eloade.  wiioea  Bttej  tnegta 

GHnt  with  s  cTTiIal  brilliince  pure  and  white, 
The  ninnKr  moon  glesma  ont.  and  ftintlf  tingN 

ffith  Ma  hnea  the  ibadiiw}  gloom  of  ught. 

On  glide!  the  regal  orb,  itill  ngils  keeping. 

Her  bright  brow  circled  "ilh  »  snowj  wreith: 
Beneath  her  dappled  robe  tlie  stars  are  pee^g 

In  twinkling  ctniters  from  their  sapphire  snoalh. 

Graf,  ghostly  shadows  o'er  the  gronnd  m  Sjing; 

A  botf  calmness  folds  lired  life  aronnd, 
Save  when  the  mkefnl  wind,  with  monmfnl  rigbing, 
BroaUiee  on  Ih*  calm  a  whispered,  soleniD  sonnd. 

And  stnnga,  irttd  toIcm  into  birth  are  springiig — 

The  tmaeen  Ariela  of  the  midnight  breaaa 
In  fitful  oadanc«s  tbef  blend  their  singing, 

Low  echoes  answering  froni  the  dmnslng  !■«. 

'71s  now  a  cboms  swelling  load  as  oceu. 

When  o'er  some  eoanding  deep  his  btDows  flf ; — 
Anon,  a  tweet  plaint,  tmnbliog  with  eostion, 

Soft  as  a  mother's  lendcrest  Inllahr ! 

The  wide-spread  aims  of  jon  bbct,  waging  beeches. 

Stand  ont  athwart  the  akj  in  sharp  relief ; 
And,  from  their  feet,  a  woven  fretwork  reaches— 

The  pictured  •embtincs  of  each  branch  and  leaf. 

BejCFnd  the  trees'  broad  shade,  a  winding  rirer 

Bean  its  fnll  tribute  to  the  exacting  lea; 
Its  iDceit  breast,  where  dancing  moonbeams  qnirer. 

In  rippling  radiance  sparkln  ailrerlyl 

la  the  deep  rinr — 'mid  the  moonlleht  tender — 

Aieay  benda  each  distant,  sparkKng  wirld— 
I  see  dim  indications  of  Ood's  splsndonri— 

He  walks  t«-night  b  majestf  enforled. 

OhI  midnight  wind!  b«u  upward  through  that  portal. 
Which  gnatds  the  entrance  to  that  onknown  knd, 

Ths  rarerenDe  of  a  weak  and  erring  mortal, 
Wheat  aonl  bows  down  bofore  Ood's  nuihtj  band  I— Ctcil  Drtok 


ponrc  SECTION. 


Fbxidom,  MTRkd  ittDM  thj  Ijis  Tliere  omuo  rido  in  ««u  at  blood, 

To  tlienici  of  ripest  mtlodj ;  Whilit  iSttcj  trcmblea  at  tlw  door. 

For  DOW,  iMpuTil  villi  htaTonlf  En, 

Th«  lutiDiii  jMrn  Ibr  liboij.  ^i*"  '<■*<•  "^  '"*"■    A  breUMr't  bn 

H«f  DCTSc  nrf*  ■  bretber'*  «««; 
Kan  itOTenu  miDj  and  man  aloM  Lo*>  jeanM  to  Ufl  ov  world  abow — 

Idnat  ngh  in  Tiin  to  ml*  aright;  Prids  atraini  to  baitn  than  bcl»*. 

BcaMU  it  not  tbejadgmoiit  throw, 

Wbnica  inon  tnith  and  Unsg  light      Awakt,  0  Ftndmi  1  toscb  thj  Ijnl 
Bid  pride,aad  bat«,  aodpaasiaiccaM; 
Hao  cDTifs  mas.    No  bout  wt  good  So  outh,  r«ED«d  in  battlo'a  Sn, 

Bat  hidca  a  denun  initaooni  ShallimilataleaiiitlutLonitPtaca. 


SFRINO. 

SEiSOx  of  gtadocM, 

Banitbing  udntas. 
BoUng  tfao  nrtb  in  ■  nuutle  of  gr«M; 

Natnro  rrjoict*, — 

Jubilant  vmctt 
WarbU  melDdiooi  Hhers  lilonoc  bath  boen. 

Woodlanda  are  ringing ; 

Dunea  opapringcing, 
5lw-liki  and  bsaatiful,  ipasgla  <ar  vajj 

Snnligbt  ia  atreaming, 

BiTDlcta  gloaming, 
Bright  in  ths  goldso  effnlgmca  of  daj. 

Flovnta,  tbe  faireat, 

Ricbcrt  and  rarest. 
Shako  oS'thrir  fcltors.  and  bant  into  birth; 

Vallcf  and  nianntain, 

BrooUet  and  foanlain. 
Glow  with  tba  ndianci  that  blaaiea  tha  aartb. 

Wbil«  from  Crtation, 

With  exnItatiOD, 
Gnsboi  forth  Rralitnda,  fragrant  and  avoeti 

Let  not  Hnnunitj, 

Swollen  with  vani^, 
Fail,  with  tbankagiving,  ita  Uaktr  to  greet 

Anthor  of  btantj  1 

TeaebnioDTdntj; 
Bind  onr  aifectiani  roraje  to  Thy  throne. 

Be  it  for  ever, 

All  oor  andaaTonr, 
Tbet  to  acknowledge  and  wotsbip  alone. 

When,  through  dnlh'a  portal, 

All  that  ia  mortal 
Snka  in  diihoDonr,  and  falla  to  decaj; 

Sale  in  Bie  keejung, 

Feacefall;  aleeping,  __ 

God  aball  nqnkken  onr  tlombenag  cMjOoOqIc 


pomc  8ICTION. 

Pilgrim  of  •arrow  t 
Wut  lUl  la-wunroa ; 
Wntcr's  wild  «t«rm-«loiidB  irill  n 


WORDS  TO  KEMEUBEB. 
WokDi  la  nmcmlwr  tie  IhoK  that  *n  ipokeD 
From  Hpi  that  are  bratbiDK  tbe  (ona  of  the  beart, 
Chnubtd  Ilka  tows  that  an  not  to  b*  bn>kia, 
TtaoBO  friim  tax  memoriu  shall  uotbt  dvput. 
Ths  TOiu  of  the  itnagtr  ma;  chaim  for  a  saason, 
The  nng  of  tha  Sjreti  ths  momsnt  msj  plaiH, 
Bat  tha  words  of  a  Friend,  braathiof;  iJora  wed  to  Bauon, — 
Words  to  Tamamber  and  cherish  ara  these. 
Word*  to  laawmber  ara  tfioae  that  are  pligbtad, 
Whan  janDg  hearts  ara  blaoding  their  eariiest  tows, 
For  hearts,  liks  the  Fair  Bowers  oT  ipiing,  ma;  be  blighted. 
And  drop  like  the  blosioma  that  tall  from  the  booghi. 
Bot  time  canoDt  alter  tha  Toica  of  afbcCion, 
Though  seaamia  maj  chaDge  both  tha  flowan  and  the  trees ; 
For  jonthht  LoTe's  tones,  amid  joj  la:  dqactioD, 
Wordi  to  remember  and  oherish  us  these. — A.  B. 

MIL  DESPERANDUU. 

iKPoniBturr  is  bot  a  Dame 

That  la^ards  ia  earth's  npward,  onward  etrifa 
Han  ooin'd,  witii  pompoas  sonnd  to  hide  the  shame 

OF  an  uD&nitlU,  misdirected  life. 
Oppoung  difficulties  netet  tame 

Tha  porpoea  of  tma  man;  thej  do  or  die. 
Datarminata  rasolve  seenras  them  fame) 

Tbey  saj, "  Ws  «mK  achisTc  whUa'er  we  try." 
To  tham  all  present  failnre '«  hot  a  goad. 

Stirring  to  Autber  effort,  ^ms  man  high : 

Though  daunted,  iliU  tfaejr  work — Mop  not  to  sigh. 
Success  (though  oof  as  an;  maid),  long  Wooed, 

Her  ardent  Totai;  shall  oall  bis  own: 

Amplj  tha  winning  for  the  wooing  will  alone. — E.  U,  Jon* 

WRITTEN  IN  SPBING. 
Tl8  spring,  and  the  grcoi  bods  are  only  now 

Fint  starriog  o'er  the  aarliast-Ieafed  trees. 

And  jat  the  air  is  oalm,  no  jojooa  bmw 
Swseps  in  rongh  mirth  down  from  the  moontain's  brow. 
The  snow-drop  scsiea  has  psisrd,  the  erDcas  gleams 

Id  il«  Bnt  deUoate  beantj,  dear  end  brigbt. 

And  jet  a  full  anlnmnal  Asah  of  light 
mis  all  the  sk;,  as  If,  in  het  glad  dimni,  QoOqIc 


IHX  IirqDtBEB. 


Eleeping  in  light  bcoaath  Uie  braTea'a  blot  dome. — J.  U.  S.  T. 
UU5IC. 

Udbic,  like  ■  nuDiora'a  dsvniog, 

Cirelei  euth  irilh  ToioTiil  ligbti 
And  mj  uidI  leaat  txit  U  lutni 

From  bsr  aorToiT'CloiatMBil  niglit. 
Mn^  liks  loTc't  ipeecblus  jretnuug, 

Wkkei  (Lruigc  ecboaa  tbrongti  *II  iiSt; 
The  while  mj  bean  grows  more  conWaleid 

WitL  oni  huTCQ-ardi'd  vorbl  of  ilrife. 


Or  00  grief  >  ndiuio*  tbnvi , 
Gentlj  tuait  tba  frowa  from  Mil  now, 

Gim  new  fufam*  to  Uie  pom. 
Hnaic,  like  a  ebcll  of  ocean, 

Singe  a  plaiat  of  dajs  bygone ; 
And  a  dream  of  bem^  tnmblea 

In  111*  murmur  of  ita  aong.— F.  G. 

GONE. 

"  Ts>  blinds  are  down,  mj  heart  is  tenantteei; 
Grief-laden  dondi  make  dark  the  tault  of  heaven ; 
Whilat  fear  goes  ahrieldag  tbrougb  the  atarleu  gloom, 
Tbe  while  mj  faint  heart  Mterg,  and  is  (wL 
I  mwf  go  fKHD  thia  honie,  'tie  bope-bauDlad. 
If  I  atsf,  th(w  turbulent  tears  will  wreck  mj  sonL 
I  had  a  hopai  it  ditd.    I  aee  aometimes 
It*  raiabow  ia  the  faFarsns;  like  an  echo-aong 
Ita  memorj  ateals  upon  me,  and  aiUTumids 
Hf  thonghla  wilh  ptiee;  peals  glidnna  Ihnmgfa  m;  hn 
With  annel  foot  diatarba  the  long  atilled  lake 
Of  lore  that,  tronbled  onoc,  baala  all  world  waaoda. 
And  then  the  soalte  fall,  and,  turning  to  my  baart, 
1  i«  the  cold,  white  ooraa— 111  bury  it.— F.  G. 


■^t  Jfnqmrer. 


AMVWEBt  TO  QtmaTiotm. 

79.  I  am  onabls  to  ciplun  the  diffi- 
culty of  "  A  Person "  if  tbe  aenLeiic* 

his  (or  ber)  qnery.    I  ahoold  plaoeitin 


the  plural,  and  it  would  read  aa  fbllowa: 
— "  When  boys  or  girl*  attain  the  age 
of  15  or  I  fl  j-eart,  ud  iaaTe  the  Soaday 
aBfaoal,  tBinkini  that  tbay  are  too  old  I* 
coDiinii*  sdwlirs,  they  bHonn  llabl*  I* 


1,  ud  ■nleHthejcoa- 


timia'  toatUBdB-itlawaf  wanhip, 
M  iMd  the  word  of  God,  ibef  will  mut 
Mrandlr  bll  tmrnf  fnn  tbit  nUgion 
lAieh  WB  Mbfe  ■  gtnt  til«Hing  tn 
ttMoi.''— P.  E.  U 

SO.  71b  Lir—  <^  lie  AipM.— IIh 
ftUnviBg  wUl  pvlups  Mtis^  "  Bscsr," 
wbsulu,  "What  beolu  gin  til*  brat 
■aaaniit  di  tbg  livM  df  Um  papM,  from 
4h(ir  rJM  bo  the  pmant  duff 

All  Lba  nrlj  ««  ba'mg  oaDoniivf 
MiaU.  h«  >il1  Sad  ample  detail*  ooo- 
Mrning  them  in  BaUer'e  "  Cina  if  tb« 
fainti*  (LMdoa:  Kicbirds«o,  ll'roli. 
Uoo.  ISl;  DolmiB,  Bra.,  £1  Si.) 
Bt  >al  find  Dm  beat  aeaoimt  ef  the 
■Mdinnl  pop«  in  Goaalki'i  "  Power 
of  <b«  Po^  iu  tbe  Middle  Acn;'  of 
enKMTVlL,in  Vargt'difBortbatpoa- 
«t;  ariMCKwpt  IIU  in  Harter'e  "  Life 
of  Innocent  III.'  Tmailatteni  uf  each 
•f  tlMM  wurki  an  pnbliebed  b;  DdI- 
Baa,  SI,  FatanoMer  Sow,  Lenden. 
1^  two  lutw  werke  an  b^  Pniteetarti, 
■ad  ara  nnHt«4f  nndieatieiu  of  two 
4W7  BtMb  maligned  pontiA.  For  the 
\afm  al  the  parisd  of  the  Kafbrmation, 
"  Bogw"  n J  coneolt  Saske'i "  Uirtor; 


of  (In  Papei,"  and  BcBOOt'i  "  Uh  «( 
Leo  X.  *  nulrfng,  of  conne,  dne  aOow- 
■nee  for  the  nligieai  pnjndioe*  it  tba 
writan  u  Froteatante.  He  maf  B*0- 
llnne  to  itnd;  tbeir  historj  down  toth* 
present  thna  in  DoltioKsr'*  "  Chnrdl 
Historj,"  translated  bf  Dr.  Coz  (Loo- 
don:  UolmiT]};  in  Cardinal  Winniin'l 
"BecoHectionsoftha  Laet  Font  Popea  " 
(Haiet  and  filnekett,  it.);  in  Cardinal 
Pacca'a  "  Heoioin  of  Fins  VIL,"  and 
for  the  life  of  the  pneent  pope,  bj  Ul 
tbe  beat  iroik  la  "  Borne,  ita  Bnlar  and 
ita  loetimtiona,"  bj  3.  T.  HagolrBt 
HP.  (London;  Longroaa  and  Co^ 
lOi.) 

If  "  Roger"  baa  not  tiioa  for  n  long 
a  oonrea  of  etadj,  be  mtj  tike  1M 
ConM  d«  Miiiln'acelebnted  work, "  Tb« 
Pope,"  a  IrsQalitina  of  wbiob  la  pnb- 
liabed  bj  Dolman  for  3i.  Gd.,  pp.  BOO, 
8m  Thia  wort  oontaina  bj  far  the 
beitbird'a-ejeviewof  the  whole  anliject. 
There  is  m  connected  work  wor'th 
perotal  in  (be  Engtieb  tangnage  ^hiob 
giTea  a  detailed  aocowit  of  oa^  of  tb« 
popca.  ConsiderJDgtliat  from  St  Pater 
to  Piu  IX  there  bare  bem  SST  popca, 
•noh  a  walk  wonM  be  rather  TdmnU 
nona.  "  Roger"  wlD  find  a  totarablr  cor- 
rect liM  of  tbe  popea  m  the  "  Ptnsf 
Cjohqoodia,"  art,  POPH,—! .  H. 


IB  THE  BECESrr  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE  BASED  UPOS  SOBHO 
PEUKIPLEa.  AJID  WILL  XT  PBOVB  BENEFJCIAt.  TO  (MJB  TiUSfi 
AND  COMMERCE? 

AFnuiUTIVE. 
Wbalcrrr  Mods  to  ealablitli  pacific 
relationB  betwaan  natiaos  at  real  or 
NwHad  eDinitT,  is  bated  open  aonnd 
pindplea.  wbetbar  eonaidered  in  B 
mml,  nligiona,  or  intalleclnal  pmnt  ef 
viaw.  That  whtcb  ligbteoi,  or  appeals 
la  lighwn,  the  taa-hnrdaas  ttuC  indi- 


■ninblT  calnilattd  to  eatablish  such 


lusjoril;  of  Ibe  peoplo  of  b«tb  c,...—-, 
and  on  tbe  "imaU  pcofita  and  qniek 
reloms  '  principle,  inlt  prore  benefidal 
to  trade  and  oeminarM, — C-s-a-& 
.  A  political  or  cenunaraal  poUof  If 
beet  JBdged  bj  ita  firoit.  Tbe  nuiUa 
of  tbe  great  free-lrade  folic;  ioanglu 
rated  b;  ^Bobert  Peel  an  palwt  to  all, 
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■od  tb*  nutt  utiqiutsd  pntMtuiDiit 
cuinot  dmj  tbH  tbej  hm  bean  witfa- 
DDt  auaptiaD  iMiieBcikL    It  hu  ptta 

food  tg  bmiahing  tboovuids,  flraploj- 
mant  to  tbouuidi  bend«;  it  hu  gi'io 
HI  impctai  to  onr  tndt  altogttW  im- 
exunplBd;  it  bu  dan  bled  lh>  utioukl 
«edtb.  Tbc  Fmcb  utaij  ii  bat  ■ 
fuitber  derclopnivnt  uid  ippUcatim  or 
tbc  uma  ptinoiplt,  irhicb  upeiianoe 
prona  to  ba  wmnd  tad  benafieial  to  oar 
tnda  and  aamntat*. — F. 

Tba  Frencb  treaty  will  prora  bena- 
fieial  to  our  tndo  b;  opaning  ap  new 
Durkati  (or  our  ataple  muafactnrea ; 
the  ioereued  damand  for  those  will 
itiat  tba  Talne  oT  Uboar,  and  Ibna  sairj 
CMiifort  into  manj  thoiuaiul  hnnibl« 
dwelliiijn,  while  at  the  uma  tiaw  the 
poorar  cliuaa  in  Fiance  will  h>*o  [dacad 
within  their  reach  arliclia  of  dailj  tat, 
which  the  probilhtiTe  dutiea  bare 
bilbeito  daprived  tham  of. — R. 

One-half  the  objectioni  which  hiTe 
been  nrgad  againet  tha  tnatj  malt 
from  the  miataken  notion  of  regardinf; 
it  aa  one  of  nciprodtj.  The  crjr  hu 
been  all  along,  The  French  have  got  the 
beet  of  the  Iwrgainl  wbu«a,  in  fact,  it 
ia  not  a  buieain  at  all.  Tha  Cbannltor 
of  tba  Eichoqner  wiselj  mid  that  we 
giia  Dotbing  to  Fiance  which  we  do  not 
giT*  in  a  donbla  degree  to  onraelvca. 
We  are  not  makiog  a  gifl  to  the  French 
GoreninieDt.  Tba  IreatJ  baa  not  ra- 
anltad  frani  a  diaintereated  ittin  to 
benefit  Franoe,  bat  to  incnaaa  oar  own 
trade,  and  thia  we  bare  tbs  fnlleat  con- 
fidence Chat  it  will  aocompliali. — A. 

Folitidani  who  have  been  driven 
from  tverj  other  lantaga  gronnd  of 
eppiaition  to  the  Ireatr  bare  made  a 
&ial  ataud  on  coat.  Wbat  will  be  the 
eonseqaenoe  (tbey  ukp  of  euppljing  a 
gnatpowcTiwith  wbtch  weaiBu  likelj 
■a  not  aoon  to  be  engaged  in  war,  wilh 
the  very  fnel  lor  hii  Teaaeli,  which  an 
hie  direct  inetnunanti  of  warf  Not 
0DI7  >o,  bnt  tba  beat  antharitiea  inform 
■la  that  oar  Engliah  cnal-eeam  will  not 
In  an  probatrilltf  laat  mora  than  three 
bondred  jsart.  Three  hnndred  jeara 
ii  bnt  a  atoall  period  in  the  life  of  a 


anppljing 


of  onr  national  waalth,aiid  it 

to  hutao  ita  coMomMioD  b^  ai 

it  to  aootbct,  and  tbat  ai 

catioD.      To  all    thia  wa  rajdj,  (Da 

amonnt  of  fnel  raqniied  for  tba  Fraodi 

fleet  i>  comparatinlj  ao  mull,  tbat  bj 

Kfing  a  aligbtl;'  inereMad  piiea.  Ilia 
nneh  GoTaromeiit  conld  obtain  a 
bonntifnl  anpplj  from  Balginm  or  Ama- 
rica;  and  aa  ragarda  iho  pniapaet  of  an 
aibanUioo  of  onr  ooal-aaama,  that  i> 
diatant  or  naar  according  to  tba  politioal 
biu  of  him  who  makea  tba  eatimala. 
Three  Ibonaand  jeara  being  oonaidared 
nearer  tha  mark  by  many  than  thraa 
bnndrtd.  Tbara  ara  oaal&elda  of  great 
extent  in  England,  and  eapecialij  in 
Walea,  aliU  nntonchad.  To  Tcfiue  to 
■apply  Fianoe  with  coal  on  inch  gronnda 
wiHidd  ba  nnwDTtfay  of  tha  enlighi«oed 
age  in  whish  w*  live. — N. 

Had  it  not  been  for  tha  exialanaa  In 
our  Hotiaa  of  Commoni  of  thua*  political 
paitiea  whioh  Mr.  IHaraeli  ooniiden 
ananlial  to  the  aafe  working  of  the  00a- 
ititnlion,  bnt  little  or  no  oppoaitioi 
would  have  been  ofiered  to  the  treaty 
at  all.  Apart  &om  the  ol^aotion  nuda 
to  it  from  a  party  molive,  there  have 
bean  none  bnt  tboae  which  have  been 
oB'ered  to  it  by  the  par^nlar  interaata 
immediately  afiectad.  All  poliliciana 
who  bold  national  intereala  enperiar  to 
party  anea,  all  b^ond  the  reach  of 
merely  aalfiah  ooniideiationi,  all  aonnd 
Guanden,  and  tba  moat  eminent  poiiti- 
'  '  I,  baTB  agreed  to  auppon 


proTe  to  na  tlkat  the  French  treaty  ia 
baaed  apmi  aoand  prineiplts,  and  likely 
to  proTO  beneficial  to  onr  trade  and 

I  appnbend  that  acaroely  any  per- 
•on,  nlber  of  cool  or  aangnina  tempera- 
ment, can  riae  Inni  the  pemsat  <a  tba 
debate  in  the  Commons'  Honea  of  Par- 
tiamant  npon  tbe  commenul  litatj 
with  France,  without  baing  aatiified 
that  it  la  a  good  and  proper  aecompa- 
nimeot  to  thia  century  of  arenl*;  and 
tbat,  iiTaepecti*e  of  wbat  the  dealgni 
of  Mapolaon  may  be,  it  il  a  meaanra 
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wdl  quEBad  to  ucUnd  th*  intonaU 


^ihiin;  ■iid,rDrtl]«T,tb<1(H*cmi]gof  till 
Mtan  that  hira  boqod  tha  comnwru 
of  two  inch  gnat  uu)  powtrfOl  DaCioQi 
u  Eogtud  and  Fnnoa,  eusot  bnt 
pnrra  bmafldal  In  ths  higheat  digne 
10  botb  oaontrie*. — J.  C. 

The  raeant  tzatj  with  Fnnsa  we 
sooMder  tbe  onMiciutioii  of  Ui«  trade 
of  both  uliooe.  What  ia  England') 
principal  mannfactiuc  ?  Hardware. 
PraDca  standa  in  great  need  el  this 
-  ceiniDoditj,  eapedallT  in  the  ihape  of 
gralaa,  feaden,  fire-innu,  and  moat 
certuolj  eallerj.  Tb*  lower,  and  a 
majoritj  of  the  middle,  clauea  naa  their 
flngin  instead  of  kniria  and  forkai 
tbaj  bare  nothing  elK,  nnlau  it  be 
wooden  forki  and  apoona,  which  do  not 
aS>rd  tbe  aame  ounfort  and  claanlineaa 
aa  good  Sheffield  aleal,  and  wbieb,  too, 
are  of  little  use.  Tie  Grei  are  on  the 
hearth,  or  in  gratea  bnilt  of  brieke,and 
the  poker,  ahorel,  and  Conge,  are  only 
to  ba  (band  in  reapaetable  hotuM,  and 
Iben  of  an  inTerior  qtulitj.  Now,  if 
tbeaa  things  can  be  eaported  from  tbia 
cnoatTj,  ft  beneficial  Improfeniant  in 
onr  Xnie  will  at  once  follow.  Reapact- 
ing  the  deairatulit^  of  Prencb  goodi 
being  imported  into  England,  there  can 
be  bat  one  opinion,  thougb  perhapi  onr 
demand  for  tham  will  not  ba  >o  great 
■a  that  of  France  for  onr  gooda,  France 
requiring  articles  eeeential  Co  the  moat 
onltnaT7  comfort.  Tet  it  is  ei^dent 
that  we  CDDld  take  anf  qnantitj  of 
French  articles,  each  as  motic,  ailks, 
aatins,  tojs  innnmerable,  and  mas/ 
other  aniclea  of  a  aioiilar  kind.  Tbos 
tnda  will  ba  inernaed,  good  nnder- 
staadiog  between  the  two  oonntries 
established,  and  national  comfort  and 
pronieritj  great! J  adTanesd, — J.  A.  H. 
Wa  are  emphatlcalhr  a  commaRiial 
paoplsi  let  na  Inqnlre  in  what  waj  tba 
FmKh  Ireatj  will  benefit  ns  in  that 
capadtj?  ll  will  provide  a  nutlet  for 
tba  anrplna  manafactnred  article!  and 
natural  prodnota  of  both  oonnlriea. 
Tba  nnriTallad  cnilerj  of  Sheffield  will 
hi  Fnnos  find  a  laaidf  and  profiC*bla 
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■ale.  Tba  cheap  and  Mafal  furies  of 
Hancheeter  will  ba  eagertf  bongbt  b; 
the  working  people  of  that  eonntr;. 
The  earthenware  of  Slafibrdabiie  is  so 
iQperior  to  that  itf  Franca,  that  it  is  no 
eiaggantion  to  saj  that  all  kinds  of 
crockery  uCenails  nsed  there  will  be 
imported  from  Chia  conntrj.  Tbe  na- 
tnisllj  Kgrtile  soil  of  France,  which  baa 
been  so  badlj  oaliitated  for  the  want 
of  proper  Si^CDltnTsI  implementa,  will 
bj  the  aid  of  machinerj  introdnced 
from  England,  be  bninghC  to  a  state  of 
cnltintion  wbioh  before  was  unknown; 
while  wc,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  le- 
oeiie  from  France  aniclea  not  so  mneh 
of  nsa  aa  lainiy ;  and  the  reinlt  of  oar 
trade  will  b^  that  onr  axporta  will 
grsstlf  eicaad  oar  imports,  which  will 
not  onlj  ndsa  the  price  of  Isboar  en- 
gaged in  the  abore  branches  of  indnstr;, 
bal  greatly  angment  the  wealth  of  the 


It  will  tend  to  increase  onr  comHumc* 
in  tbe  good  intentions  of  tbe  Empsnr, 
and  remoira  those  gioaadless  fears  of 
inTamon  wbioh  haee  so  long  haanted 
the  minds  of  all  claasaa  of  the  com- 
mnnit;,  so  that  wa  ahall  be  enabled  to 
reduce  the  enonnoos  and  nunoos  eati- 
malei  for  tba  army  and  nav;.  It  will 
esCablith  a  better  nndarstanding  be- 
tween the  pemlae  of  botb  conntriea ;  and 
if  any  miaundoaCanding  ariae  between 
tbe  gOTcmments,  instead  of,  aa  in  the 
past,  onsbeatbing  tbe  sword,  unfurling 
tbe  blood-red  banoar,  letting  looae  the 
dogs  of  war, — the  pan  shall,  in  the 
handa  of  enlightened  statesmen,  rtmor* 
all  difficulties,  and  the  spotless  bannsr 
of  peace  ahall  Qoat  triomphant  on  the 
breeie— ensuing,  to  both  nstioos,  tfaa 
hliadngi  of  {^tj,  pinaperity,  and 
pesca,-— J.  F,  L. 

Free  Tnda  has  rscMTed  a  gnat 
triumph  in  the  ratiflcatioD  of  tbe  com- 
mercial treaty, — a  treaty  of  sooh  an 
uananal  and  eitraordinsiy  naCnre  that 
a  few  yean  unee  iu  realiaation  wonld 
haTc  bean  deemed  impossible.  And 
■Ithongb  then  it  atitl  a  slight  adhs- 
renoe,  on  the  part  of  France,  (o  protM- 
tion  principle^  it  ated  not  enate  rai- 
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nan  wpaoiall;  wbaa  we  nnigmbw  tb* 
gnat  oppoaitiwi  Khtch  tb«  introduttkn 
of  bM  tnda  prinoiplg*  netirti  in  thu 
Mimtr?  itMtf.  Stillit  ilaKI™'■Ilo'•- 
EHatto  *dn[ie*  of  the  prahibi  lory  Uv( 
wUch  luTB  (D  looK  been  pnjudioial  U 
t(  of  bath  oaoDtrin,  and 

riplra  tb*  waj  fur  > 
pglkj,  oImo  tb«  a4- 
vhick  tba  etajmge  miut  pn>- 
dnee  ban  keootna  moB  appu^nL  Fw 
iteaaitotbiilpradanlheiDaat  baoaGeial 
muki,  bj  brbiKinf  Um  two  canatriaa 
■Qto  ckaa  rrUtiDD  with  tacta  other,  bf 
meuia  of  oommcreUI  intaroonrM,  aad 
'wU!  do  man  to  oanwni  the  ■llianca 
and  lighten  Iba  booda  of  frieudahip, 
than   ^moat   an*  other   nuana.     The 


it  for 

Britidt  pradHla  and  maoiiiacturea, 
vhidi  «u>Dot  bnt  pTDra  bauScial  to 
BUT  tnda  and  oomneroe ;  and  bj  bring- 
ing the  manafaDtoiea  of  the  two  wmu- 
triaa  into  compatition,  the  rirallj 
tbenb]'  onaitd  miut  greatlj  ioipran 
and  davelap  tba  intarnal  raanoea  af 
both  oonntnea.— L.  W. 

MtMoraa  that  an  of  a  nature  like 
the  <HW  under  ODaaldacatiwi,  ohicSj 
•aeaiioD  afitallon  befaia  tkej  are  mc- 
oaufnllf  brDngbt  bio  tha  harbour  tl 
tojal  approbatienj  and  tlwj  nnat  be 
fiulher  ccniidend  aa  to  tbair  probibla 
vorkioEi  before  anf  defioita  jadgment 
can  be  proDounced.  Bnt  in  Iha  in- 
aCauM  hafnra  oa  we  naj,  wiUwot  anj 
imaf/K  af  eomaiitdug  oanalvM,  affirm 
witb  oooidascc,  that  thii  oew  treat;  ei 
«i)niineBBa  le  based  an  tbonniKhljaoiuid 
piicciplea.  All  prahibiWrjaod  reitric- 
tiT*  n^nta'i'o*  *»  impvliiic,  and 
lente  panueioDalr  ta  tha  p>b]ia  wa 
id  aocb  maj  be  pnwad  te  be  ilia  « 


latiM    aaaamUj:   aol   acgui 
•Mfa  piHmaaa  aa  the  abo^e, 
•a&lj  info  that  Oe  paMtion 
..nimad  u  ttnaUa.    Tbe  an 

leatiicted 

twaen  tha  two  nationi  posaaaung  tba 
e^iBoitf  of  mntnallj  adT—ang  each 
Mber's  intaneta,  ia  a  philaaa[ducal 
prineipla  npcn  whidi  tlwj  m^  e>tt> 
die  tba  prinkim  of  radprocttr.  Tba* 
tb*  iittBiMa  of  tbe  two  coniHriM  m 
nnob  pfomolcd  in  bi<b  eroaltb  and 
enargf,  tbe  ainem  of  gnwtna*!  in  way 
pbaMu 

W*  may  aaMM  further,  ftitt  tb* 
tnule  in  tboae  artielae  aAet«l  by  tb* 
treaty  will  be  more  Inrrtaly  inaraaaad, 
and  tima  a  atimiilaiit  will  be  gmc  to 


both  nonntriaa.  Talie,  ^tr  inMi 
what  tha  Emperor  of  tbe  ^fneh  mid 
on  the  >iib>ct  of  tbe  treaty,  whan 
opeDiag  the  CbaAibere  of  Depaliai — 
"  A  Tory  aimple  raflactiiin  ^owa  th* 
•dTantagaa  af  tliii  treaty  to  both  odbo- 
triea  "  Soah,  then,  ate  tha  aeatiBMita 
of  tha  mUr  ^f  ccmiamxtat  Jutmitt. 
And  fwtber  he  adda:— "  The  Iroity 
ha*  then  only  adtaneed  the  period  it 
lalnUry  ma^catioM.  and  pna  to 
indiipaoaable  leloiau  ttw  cbcBcUr  of 


ttrmglkei    lie   altiaae*   ietwaaB  U« 
Uto  trtat  tuttioiu:'—&.  F.  T. 

Tba  adrentanr  whnn  mil* am  iijal 
enlerpriae  may  haT*  landed  ■pen  a 
atrange  eaaal^  wLue  tba  knowWg* 
poaacasad  by  tbe  Bativaa  of  BUDey  ■■ 
limited  u  cowry  ^Ua,  and  of  a  baak, 
to  tha  beach  where  tbey  are  gatheied, 
wonld  not  tbink  af  dcfeniDf  operatiaM 
tiU  Cbeir  11  '    -    - 


pleoed,  would  endeerear  to  effect  hi* 
object  by  a  direct  eichange  of  gooda. 
Aad  tiiia  oaainaii-«tni*  pracedu* 
would  meet  with  ||*ii*r»l  apfreeali 
DOM  would  be  feoUab  anangb  to  aaart 
that  tint  adraniaga  gained  had  been 
dearly  pucba«di  that  thay  wtm  > 
aaaee  of  regiM  rather  Umq  oaagiMala- 
tiaoj  diat  ODT  ainedltiau  eyiMM  of 


qoated  pnctic*  of  barter.  Sod  •■ 
objeatioa  would  be  prapaatireae.  Y*t 
aol  «B*  wlat  laaa  ndionloqi  ia  tha  oif 
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httlj  nlsod,  Uwt  tnatica  an  Ihingi  of 
tbe  puti  tiuit  this  Fnoch  oa«  ta  > 
Mragrniiaa,  nod  ui  aWdoumnit  sf 
our  f»c-lr>^a  priDtipln.  A  iiDgln 
ifluce  It  it  will  show  hoir  nii)nit  an 
Ibtu  4l1egBtioDS.  Foe  SiitiiD  It 
1  aiteiuioD  1o  the  priodplu 


Abtia 


pcVMatmlnulpropanioiu:  for  Fnim 
it  makcB  tho  firat  step  tow&rdi  them — 
ndnciiig  ibnr  tiriff,  and  thai  intro- 
dadog  tbs  naiTDw  end  of  lbs  wedgo, 
that  thtt  Frmch  peopio  any  AFtermrds 
drire  it  is,  and  thnnaelTM  cleave 
■nuidar  the  weight  of  proteotisni  and 
prohibitiotu,  irhieh  hare  been  banging 
abcHit  their  Dick  like  a  mill-iloiie. 

Some  mar  orgo  that  va  hire  graolod 
loo  maoh  and  got  too  Httk ;  but  I  woald 
Tatniad  aaih  that  ooa  of  tbe  high  eoo- 
tractiug  jartita  baa  amj  Old  pnja- 
dicM  to  orarcoiiH;  that  irb!ia  oar 
nd^boim  baia  taken  a  atap  in  a  new 
dinetiDa,  w*  baia  b«t  fallowed  out  a 
policj  tried  and  approred ;  that,  as  Mr, 
GladstOiM  remarked,  the  otgectiona 
luted  againit  the  treatj,  on  both  aides 
of  tiit  Cbanncil,  are  pioofa  of  iti  fair- 
IMM ;  and  that  ali  the  iUiberditj  of  the 
JaoA  ia  caHain  to  mral  upon  Uam. 
■dTO.  A*  to  bow  oocb  it  woald  baneflt 
our  comiMna,  I  would  not  baiaid  an 
opioiMl,  bnt  refer  the  reader  to  the 
treM7  made  iritb  Fnnoa  in  1787  t«r 
sa  indicatioD  of  tba  probable  natilta. 
Hut  treal7,  contiiiDing  in  f>ree  till 
the  rarolntioo — a  period  of  alx  J*aa — 
aabibhedwond«fal  reenlta.ahortthoagh 
tt(  cxiitenOB  waa.  Compning  the  fint 
jear  after  It  canw  into  operalion  with 
the  preriou  one,  I  find  the  iolareoiirae 
between  die  two  natlona  nnrlj  doubled ; 
■od  wbila,  in  17B6,  Onr  Kmch  Importi 
wen  £S«e,l>l  and  raporti  £61S,Sia, 
in  ITH  (tfae  laat  jear  of  the  txeaij) 
the;  ttoed  tbua:— Imports,  £717.684, 
•SpoMa,  £1,818,169.  Let  tia  hope 
that  aot  l(H  aatiafsdoTj  raaolta  maj 
low  fromtlie  treatj  of  1860,  and  that 
ha  career  of  aaefalii(»  maj  not  be  cot 
■hert  b;  aojr  nntowari  ennt. — MoHA. 

Tin  kadSng  principta  of  tile  recent 
iMtj  ii  BMtual  benefit,  actotnpMliad 


brthai 
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of  oannnerco  between 
t«H.  tie  adn  is  the 
remoanl  of  problMiiDn,  and  the  redac- 
tion of  Aifh  protectire  duties. 

It  will  affect  the  Uttration  at  our 
{brngn  trade,  and  thna  increaae  our 
oommercial  transnetiona,  cbcapeoing  all 
imported  articlea,  and  creating  a  legiti- 
mate demand  for  aaeh  eooiaiadit^. 

Slatinics  and  eiperience  prove,  that 
ai  our  export  trade  inctaasea  with  nvj 
caimtr7,  ao  iocroasee  onr  import  trade 
from  that  plaee.  If  tbe  above  be  so, 
we  cannot  make  changag  to  inoreaae 
tlie  French  exporti  to  this  coaotr}', 
without  alao  increaaiag  Eni;tiab  i 
porta  there;  '  ' 
beaefi  that  i 
philsnthro[Ho  m 

It  must  also  benefit  commerce,  b/ 
naititg  each  nation  in  a  cIoht  bond  of 
union,  preventing  (boee  freqiiant  politi- 
cal panice  wbieb  chedk  wholaeome 
apecuhvtion,  diniiniBh  trade,  and  dis- 
gnoe  ao  eolightenM)  nations,  ft 
most  piDTe  beneficial  to  trade,  hj 
oementing  the  esitling  alliance  between 
the  two  ooontriea,  bj  prodocing  a 
nutwJ  dJsaTmament,  and  throwing  the 
BipeoM  of  their  maintcBance  into  tfae 
commercial  world.  It  will  greatly 
benefit  trade  and  commemi  aa  otiier 
Dations,  when  witnoatng  the  increasiDg 
advantages  derived  from  it,  will  ba 
eager  to  make  similar  aom|acla. 

So  beneficial  do  I  aincrrelv  believe 
wilt  be  tbe  reenlta  of  this  Iratj,  that 
fotnre  atMeaman  and  gennationi  will 
prondlj  p<HDt  to  tta  ertttor  (Richard 
Cobden)  aa  the  greateet  benefactor  of 
bis  da;.— R.  B.  L. 

The  rise  of  natism  ia  marked  bj  the 
freedom  of  thnr  lawa;  their  fall,  b; 
monop^  and  eiclHaiveneaa.  Tbe  pro^ 
gresa  of  free  tiwie  is  the  progreea  of 
civiliiation ;  evaiy  prateeriva  Jnty 
etmck  fnm  tbe  atatnte  boi^  ia  a  blow 
aimed  at  the  remaia*  of  harbariam. 

The  recent  cornmercial  tnalj  with 
France  will  pmdnce  bent&iat  reenlta, 
not  on);  in  lending  greatlj  to  develop 
the  rasoaraea  of  tbe  two  eonntrias,  but 
in  oemendng  Oo  affmkns  of  the  two 
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pMplM.  Thair  umi  mil  b«  dtiKUd  ta 
tba  foataiog  of  tfaoH  priodplM  npoii 
wUcli  tba  pmpcritr  ud  admicaiMiit 
of  DktioDB  dapeod;  to  the  antin  mp- 
pnanon  of  thU  nBprodoctiTS  ud 
WMlth-dHtrojing  ainrit  of  uimoaitj 
tfait  hju  hantofore  rat4rded  the  growth 
of  mntMl  ndprodxj.  TbU  connti j  ii 
onljr  foUowing  out  tha  aitaoiioo  of  thoaa 
prindplaa  to  vtaloli  the  ii  pladgad  u 
tlia  piooaer  in  the  onnrd  uuRh  of 
Datioii*:  hv  miinaD  it,  b;  axunpla,  to 
taaeh  Mhan  to  CBliirftt*  thoaa  thinga 
wboaa  end  ti  pnaptritj  ukd  paua. 

It  U  no  tMMj  utlar  ,to  eoDTine* 
MtioM  long  nanad  Id  tha  hud  Up  of 
dcapotiani,  witbaat  fiaadom  of  ipaeeh  or 
■ctwn,  to  DDdenland  Ihs  "  mit;ht  that 
alnmbcn'  under  the  iron  heel  of  pro- 
hiUtiTe  lawg.  A*  they  feel  their  poner 
■wakening  imder  tha  inflDeDoa  of  free 
trade,  thay  •rill  coma  lo  nndarituid 
the  policj  that  haa  wrongbt  mah  bl«w- 
inga  br  Ihia  connUyi  to  Me,  tint  in 
tba  free  intercbanga  of  oonunoditiea  liea 
tbo  beat  (puianlee  of  ■  natioo'i  pna- 
paritj;  and  will  beoooN  our  rirali  in 
tha  race  for  the  ^balitioD  of  all  reaUio- 
tiia  law).  Bat  "  a*  long  u  our  dnli- 
latioD  la  tMtntiallj  ona  of  propart)',  of 
faneaa,  of  ucliuimieH,  it  will  be 
marked  bj  dsltuioaa.  Onl)'  that  good 
proeu  which  wa  can  taata  with  aBl 
doon  oprn,  and  which  aenea  all  maa." 
When  tha  grtat  Sir  Bobeit  Peal  give 
tba  daath-blow  to  the  obnckiiima  com 
lawa  Mtd  othar  prolactiia  dntiea,  > 
laiga  poatioD  of  cor  landed  propriaton 
gmantd  in  apirit;  tbej  H*,  in  imagi- 
nilioD,  their  own  and  Britua'a  giHt- 
neai  departing,  and  the  waring  ooro* 
field)  alrcradr  ■  howling  and  dtaart 
waate.  Intitad  of  tbeaa  gloomj  fore- 
bodinga  being  railiMd,  tha  land  hta 
iucraaaad  in  ralna  to  an  ahnoat  fibniow 
aitant.  Before  the  repeal  of  Iheae  Uwi, 
the  err  of  ■grienltaral  diitrcaa  wai 
borna  en  ererj  wind ;  tha  torch  of  tha 
incandiarj  waa  kindling  Btack-jards  In 
dmoat  erer;  oonntj  in  England.  Kow 
paaoa  and  plentj  abound  in  almoat 
ararj  department  ol  indnati;,  and 
agrarian  ootragea  are  nnmbarvd  with 
tha  thti^  that  ware. 
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That  tha  raowt  tnatj  with  Fruo* 
ii  baaed  upon  aoBod  prindplea  tha  fbtb 
gone  ocmclnilona  Ttnff .  That  it  will 
proTo  baneSoial  to  onr  tnda  and  eom- 
maroa  U  aa  nn  aa  man  la  deatlned  to 
pngraaa  till  tha  realiiatlon  of  tbnt 
bappj  time  wba  (he  "  aworda  will  b« 
beat  into  plongh^aru,  and  the  apaarm 
into  pRuiing-hMka,  and  men  will  leam 
to  follow  war  no  mom."— D.  E.  B. 


fore,  nnMOiid  In  prindpla.— Cohbcb- 

Jh*  treat;  flxaa  the  Snanea,  and  ex- 
ports, and  importa  of  England,  ttetltai 
(ODdtlllDtiimal)  eannb7,br  ten  Tears, 
with  Franca,  an  MiieWfcrf  conatij,  fnU 
of  thaatamentaaf  reralatiim, audi*  nat, 
therefore,  likaljtobabaDcfidaL—Tno. 

In  iretking  to  aocominadale  Napidaim 
III.  with  an  incraaaed  onllet  for  th« 
gooda  of  France,  and  therefora  an  in- 
craaie  in  hia  power  of  niiing  hia 
Snanna,  we  liave  intndnced  an  irtw- 
H£tibla  eompetition  into  the  Biiliah 
mailata,  which  giro  amplojmant  l« 
female  labour,  a.g.  In  gloraa,  aa 
broiderj,  etraw-plait,  laoa,  &0.,  which 
moai  «tbar  deatrof  theae  farmnchea  of 
indnttr;,  or  miaoiiilr  lower,  already 
too  low,  wagea,  and  ao  leaian  oor  in- 
depaodent  and  tax-pajiog  worl[ia( 
claaaea,  increaae  panperiam,  and  gin  a 
aad  impatoa  to  orlma  and  imnurBlitT. 
To  do  ao  ij  nathec  aoand  la  |irind[M 
nor  beneficial  in  practioa. — Quip. 

It  aorclj  cannot  be  beneficial  to  com- 
merca  and  liada  that  wa  admit  French 
mannfaetoraa  dm;  fraa,  wbila  Fraoea 
leriea  95  per  oanL  on  otual— Rano. 

Wine,  or  war  f— That  ia  tb«  qoeatioo ; 
and  the  treat;  ia  to  ba'paated  aa  m 
realit;  an  entreat;  far  paaoa.  Fjel — 
Toga. 

To  bs;  paaoa  from  Napoleoa  b; 
meana  which  naoeaaitala  tha  la-ler;* 
ing  of  the  inoome  tax  on  omaelTai, 
while  it  inert  aaaa  hia  meana,  ia  wnmg. 
—Fact, 

French    *adlMii>«  ooort   plaiatct" 


M«ni  but  ■  poor   can  br  the  coo- 
nmptiTi  wo«  of  Italy.— ToBT. 

A  tratj  hampering  tb<  finmce,  and 
DMoaitatiDg  k  r«coiiitnictioa  of  tha 
Baal  imngeoMDM  of  oar  coontrj,  < 


fomgn  p 


_ii  potantaU  onght  to 
ba  panuttgd,  dincllj  or  indirMtlj,  to 
iatafere  with  tha  rapreDM  function  of 
our  Hossa  of  CocoigMM — tb*  powvr  of 
thipncH.— Cl«H. 

We  exchange  neeaaaiiics  for  Iniariea, 
•ad  M  beigbtan  the  ctat  of  tha  one, 
and  lomr  that  of  tba  otbOTi  tboi  downg 
ttp  tha  ■oorca  of  taxation — tha  snper- 
flDOU  ea^  in  the  eonnlry, — after  the 
npplf  of  tha  nacaaaitiw  of  lib.  la 
that  a  aoiiDd  prisdph  or  a  balwSdtl 
poUoy?— Two. 

Coal  i*  thtgnnind  of  onr  eomnwcoial 
proa^rttj,  and  wfaM  in  the  riTar  of  a 
aatiao'a  dabaMmant.  Wo  punhaaa  tha 
latter  with  the  turner,  and  ai«  tharo- 
fore  WW*/— Ent 

We  make  a  trtaty  id  peaea  irhDa  wa 
keq>  s  war  ntabllihinanL  b  thla 
hypDoruy?  Ifao,iitheprindplaMmndf 
— T.T. 

Om  Tolontaen  tax  thamidTea  to 
ward  off  a  Fnmcb  iaTamoa,  sod  are 
eallad  to  Iba  Qiiaa)'i  lore*  in  token  of 
tha  royal  approbatioi]  of  tbtir  patiiotio 
fariooT,  while  wa  Idaa  tha  hand  that 
brandisboa  tarror  throngbont  Eoropa, 
and  gin  him  of  our  ■□batance  for  hts 
wants.  In  anning  him  wa  diaarm  oar- 
aatres. — FtiBSB. 

We  make  tiealieB  to  adraiitaga 
Fnncv,  (ithiT  thnngh  fear  or  love. 
If  tha  ibnnir,  wby  the  braggadosio  of 
Ma?  Iftbe  Utter,  wibHtbeirneodT 
— Sc. 

To  th«  firtt  coast  my  anawar  ii "  No." 
jUler  all  tba  talk  abont  Lnailon  froio 
tha  other  nde  of  the  Chanaal,  and  after 
the  fonaation  of  rifla  onrpa,  thia  now 
tnaty  Beams  to  ba  almost  a  eompromiia 
on  oitt  side,  and  a  catoh  to  Ihraw  off 
tha  iMBt  npoD  tha  othor.  What  doei 
John  Bnll  care  for  tile  radoction  of 
duty  on  Franoh  winsaT  If  ha  wanta 
them  ha  can  pay  the  dn^g  as  can  Un. 
John  Bull  br  bar  aitielea  of  hminlne  ap- 


parel. More  aipadally  when  It  oaoies 
■rery  poor  "  qDiUdriver,  Ac,  at  a  hon- 
drad  a  ymr,  to  ba  foned  to  hand  o*er  to 
the  Goranunent  £4  3iu  4d.  of  that 
Sam  fbr  income  tax.  If  tbe  Gorem- 
mant  wanted  to  redaoa  tautioo,  wby 
not  that  befn*  anything  aUe?  As  lo 
Che  second  conat,  tho  treaty  may  prove 
beaeGdal  if  it  latlt ;  bnt  I  hare  slnmg 
doobts  of  sneh  bdag  tbe  cue.  Its 
gigantic  form  mnindi  ma  of  one  of 
flop's  fablai,  whsre  a  load  mmblinf; 
noise  was  heard  in  s  monntain,  and 
large  mnttitndea  of  peopla  Boekad  toge- 
ther to  see  what  it  would  prodncs, 
when,  after  long  oipactation  and  many 

F.S.H. 

"  Erary  tnb  should  stand  on  ita  own 
bottooi.* — Wa  cannot  hold  witii  treaties 

of  any  kind,  nmn  eapecially  with  the 
one  now  made  with  a  nalorally  jeaiooj 
and  Sokle  people  like  tbe  French,  tn 
tbe  fint  pace,  the  alightasC  real  or 
imapnary  non-obaarrance,  on  either 
rida,  of  tha  abUgations,  tto.,  contained 
therein,  might  be  tha  cause  of  hostile 
feelings.  Again,  a  treaty  conceding  aa 
mnoh  to  a  powufol  and  ambitions  na- 
tion, whose  attitnde  of  lata  ban  been  ao 
susjudons  ai  to  csnse  ns  many  donbts 
and  feara,  appears  to  be  lomatbing  ap- 
proaching a/ar«e,and  an  anpardonabic 
act  of  inconaiateney.  Hare  wa  not  been 
bnilding  aenw  frigates,  and  tnrainK 
one  AtnetrMig  gnns,  with  extraordinary 
actlTity,— and  what  for?  No  other  par- 
posa  than  to  protect  aguoat  the  danger 
we  appnhended  &om  Franca.  Tha  Tory 
moment  wo  are  trying  lo  bay  friend- 
ahip,  by  this  obnoxiona  treaty,  we  are 
paying  the  coat,  and  enduring  all  tbe 
erili,  of  enmity!— therein  lis  tbe  In- 
coniiatency.  Viewed  in  tbis  ligbt,  the 
commennal  treaty  seems  to  be  designed 
for  tbe  pnrpoee  of  aecnring  the  friend- 
ship and  alliance  of  oar  warlike  neigh- 
bonrej  and,  if  so,  It  la  basod  on  any 
bnt  Boond  prinoljdea.  Sbonld  tha  anti- 
eipationa  of  the  nHat  aangnina  ba  fdlly 
ivaliied,  the  tnaty  might  prove  bene- 
ficial to  onr  tnde  and  commerce;  bal 
the  adTant^es,  ai  br  as  Uu  coautiy  is 
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TBK  TOPIC. 


I  b*  cooiidtrad  u  n- 
wbcQ  tli«  sfiecC 

ml  imporUnce  to  England,  irhikt  to 
Fruc*  IB  eivn  ■  tne,  uolimiud  con- 
muid  of  soil,  inin,Mid  nutehintr;,  iba* 
poiTccrollj  iwiHing  her  in  th<  itrt- 
lopmiM  or  her  xulikt  prcpuitioiu, 
*iid  alio  in  ilu  fuilitj  of  oonUadiiifc 
«itli  Ofin  iadnsLrul  compttilun.  Tlu 
fotoi  of  this  ii  gntxif  iocroittcd  if  w« 
nmemlMr  Frsnoe  rsluna  30  per  ceDt. 
proUcttoD  Bgaiait  aur  fm  Iriula ;  and 
laithet,  tfa«  pecDniarj  ftica  •rbkb  *s 
p»7  for  an  «naEK«ncDt  not  xerj  jnrt  to 
ua,  la  a  U/ge  iDcroua  of  direel  Uxatioa 
ID  ttaa  ibrm  of  Ibg  idcodm  tai,  wbicb 
appear*  rerj  like  lazing  Ihe  Briton  to 
(«rfc  A*  OmL  With  Irnth  might  irs 
b»j,  "  Saie  na  from  oar  frienile," — tin 

Fisiidh  trtatj. — Gboboe. 

"  The  tnatj  in  apea  to  andlaaa  ob- 
Jectioiu — bolh  ID  iU  principle*  aod  in 
lUditaile. 

"  Belatition  of  impiKt  dutiei  ought 
to  be  tha  pun  nsalt  of  a  ngaid  to  our 
own  iBtaraata,  and  not  >  matter  of  bar- 
gain with  otbar  powan.  Such  treatiei 
nanuahlr  reaUiot  ooi  free  diawetionin 
ngolatiiig  onr  own  nTenoe  ejilaiD,  and 
involTenaiaobligaiiaiu  which  may  prove 
ombarrMung,  and  tba  aoorce  of  fnlnia 
iU-fealing  and  diiputea.  The  adTanUge 
of  liberal  prmdpliu  of  trade  bw  almd; 
been  gireo  lo  a  great  eitaot  bj  tbia 
countr;  to  Fraoce,  and  wa  haia  baea 
for  Bome  time  patl  looking  for  the  aqni- 
valeut  doe  to  a*.  RaclprodCy,  thara- 
tore,  andat  preaent  drcnmatancai,  is  not 
an  equal  game  to  the  two  partite. 

''  The  proriiions  of  the  treatf  an  ap- 
pareutJf  ooe-uded  and  unfair.  Fibdcb 
givea  Teij  little — we  give  a  great  deal. 
What  we  give  is  of  ineatimable  ad- 
vanlage  lo  France  —  coal,  iraa,  raw 
matoriala  of  manofactore  of  all  kind — 
tha  means,  in  fact,  of  developing  all 
har  latent  lesonrcra  and  power  for  masn- 
(aetoring  indoetr?  and  forwulika  equip- 
miot.  What  we  rec«te  liroin  Fraw»  ia 
oomparatiral;  of  amall  importauee  — ■ 
lonnria*  which   aSbtd    no   tddiUooal 


meana  of  diiaetl;  aopnanttnf  our  power 
ot  reaaurcca — brandy,  wine, tilki.g]oT*a, 
ka.  And,  add  to  theae,  tlw  admisuou 
of  onr  nunnfaotnre*  into  Franca  at  a 
dntj  of  30  per  cent.1    Snrelj  this  re- 

"  The  traatj  praclnde*  aa  &om  in; 
diacntion  as  to  the  exptdlanc;,  with  » 
view  to  onr  own  true  Gacal  policj,  of 
impoalDg  t^  duty  upon  tie  export  t^f  eotd 
and  of  iron.  When  a  ooanlrj  has  a 
peculiar  adrantage  in  the  prodoctioa  of 
■  oammodit7,  either  as  r^ards  cnat  or 
qnalitj,  a  datj  upon  tba  export  of  it,  if 
cantianal  J  uopoanl,  is  amoogat  the  best 
•ouroaa  afrerenQe.  Coal  certunly,  and 
probablj  iron,  fall  under  tbia  mle— and 
tJie  mar*  aapaciallj  aa  the;  are  now  to 
be  reckoned  as  moat  important  muni- 

"  What  piaotical  benefit  will  the  masi 
of  the  people  of  this  conntrj  derira 
from  the  admiealoa,  at  lowprieee,  <il  the 
inferior  French  wines?  Thdt  present 
beer  ia  vastly  auperiir  for  them  in  aTerr 
nspect,  ancl  the  cammaod  of  that  at  a 
modaimte  plica  renders  the  adnxiiaion  of 
inferior  French  wines  a  privilega  of  no 
Tealvalntjifnot  abaolutelj  uadoairable.' 

We  cannot  think  ■  treitj  baaed  upon 
Bonnd  principlca  which  givea  •  pouod 
in  return  for  a  ahilling.  The  advan- 
tagaa  England  maj  derive  fmai  it  en 
not  to  be  named  \>j  the  aide  of  thoae  it 
will  confer  upon  France.  Id  return  for 
articles  of  the  greateat  domealic  con- 
foft  and  aaafnlnia,  we  haie  offered  to 
OB  each  tbinga  as  children's  to^s,  and 
execrable  winea,  which  nobodj  can 
diink.— X. 

To  BseriAca  a  nxnna  darirad  npM 
artielee  in  a  proportion  whkh  [n- 
Slcted  budship  upon  no  one,  and  ta 
snbititnto  an  extra  pennj  of  inoowa 
tax,  ia  a  proceeding  both  nnjnat  and 
impolitio.  lie  dntiea  which  have  bean 
repealed  wtn  mainlj  leried  npon  loin- 
ries,  which  the  mau  of  the  people  cmM 
Terj  well  diapenae  with,  wbereu  the  io- 
eome  tax  preaaaa  nuet  beavilj  npm  tha 
■Diddle  ilaawa.  who  an  alrradj  taxed 
far  abore  their  degree.  The  tmtj 
bean,  tbroogbont,  maikB  of  *  «|irit  of 
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lomiag  M  ntkt  m  mtal  of  oiw'f  aina. 
— Z. 

Tbi  claM*  rahliag  tn  tlu  mniaim 
<i  tb«  00*1  dBtiw  i<  of  itMlf  sifficint  to 
omdnm  tb*  tnM;.  WIuUtb  Mr. 
Bngbt  tad  hit  fiitlo««rt  m*r  aar  ibont 
th*  ibfwditj  of  pnpiriiig  againit  a 
Fnnoh  laTMigo,  tb*  pmpla  of  Ea|Iiiid 
do  mil  to  gourd  sgaiut  niiib  ■  coa- 
tiagtaej.  The  nnpmr'*  caadnet  bu 
aernr  bam  nwb  ■■  U  inapin  soofi- 
denoa,  uid  bit  ImI  Kt — tb«  MuraatioD 
of  Sivoj  wxl  Nin,  kgaiiut  tba  pnCHtk- 
tiou  of  ner;  oitua  of  Eorape,  mad  in 
nuUlioa  of  amj  priucipl*  of  bonam  , 


■nd  netitnds— nnaaatlj  pnm  Oat 
hit  will  to  mak*  aginwiDD  U  ogl; 
KniUd  bj  Ms  powo-:  and  in  tb«  faoi 
<f  a  fnbibla  war  with  Fmioe,  it  b 
■sieJiU  to  ffftj  fair  wilb  tha  mj 
natoria]  of  ubicb  ih*  hai  grcalaat 
aaad.  Uoiaofar,  Ibc  ooal  qntatiaa  baa 
oothar  pbaat.  Dr.  BQckland  and 
otfaBti  coisar  Id  aajing  tbat  tba  coal 
•aani  of  En^and  cagoM  poaaiblj'laM 
■nara  than  (tarMO  '  ».■... 


thai  faila  aa,  ov  coiniiianiial  piDiparitT' 
wiU  ful  too.  How  wrotrac;,  than,  to 
<T«i7  prindpla  af  jutiea  aod  «i 


C|e  Badttus'  Stcimx. 


TBE  LITERAKT  SOCIETIES  OP  EDINBUBOE. 

Champi  Eljrjf*.  Bat  ha  wimlil  ba 
■till  mora  anrpriisd  at  the  edneational 
and  litcrarf  inititiitioM  wbicta  now 
■pmd  tbair  ioflaoDca  among  the  popa- 
lattoo.  Usriat'a  HD8[Mtai,  where  bs 
tftal  hia  tbralhinK  daji,  and  tixAad 
OBt  wllta  niaD7  a  aigb  apon  tba  gnnt 
wnld,woiddstillsaeai  to  frown  nponbia 
dim  and  aged  tijim;  bat,  oa  InqnlTj,  bg 
woaU  be  told  that,  foetered  b;  the 
bonntj  of  George  Heriot,  Taiiom 
■dioole  h>T«  bean  fbnnded,  imparting 
Ibe  bleating  af  fMa  edacatioa  to  Cbe 
shildreD  of  the  peonat  duaea. 

Edinbargh  bu  baea  Itanad  fbr  iU 
diaUiigidahed  dmo;  and  to  audi,  litC' 
raij  anodadea  it  a  kind  of  necaaiitf ■ 
Tba  nian,  tame-af  then  diKingiutbed, 
aa  Blaeklwlc  aod  Blair,  who  extandad 
fliair  patnmap  to  a  potr  ploagtamaii, 
oalM  Babart  Botna,  bad  thair  eatarlet, 


Tarn  eit)'  af  Kfinboi^b,  though  no 
longtr  tba  mttnipolia  of  an  iadepeodaDt 
Ut^doiB,  iMa  Kill  annr  glerlet.  Tha 
alungnr  it  oapCinlad  bf  bar  palaoaa 
aad  tawidta,  tba  giim  magcatf  of  tha  Old 
TowB,  tiail  bi  bMoieal  aaaadatiaoa, 
mi  tiia  loxaiT  of  arabttecnm  aad  of 
new  wbiob  diatiogni^  tha  New  Town, 
with  tfaa  nral  and  marine  pnapeett 
nratebiog  awaj  aaaij  at  hia  faeL 
While  maj  of  bar  raoant  ardiitHmral 
ad  oUmt  featnivt  bate  been  bloned 
bf  bad  tatto  aad  aetjra  VaodaliiD,  the 
ailiiaa  at  tba  oldni  tiiot,  wart  ha  again 
ta  walk  Iha  atraati,  waoU  laeogDito  a 
Taal  impavramaet.  Ha  wavld  aertainl; 
kaow  with  diSealtr  tba  antiqaatad 
lawn  of  wbieh  he  wia  ooca  ao  prend, 
aa  a  baiUie,  or  a  mambtr  of  Iba  dTio 


IMM  aa  the  Drigioal  dealaena  of  tbe 
bla  of  Paria,  eaald  Iht;  now  look 
Mand  «•  tha  Mitring  qaan,  tod  tha 
Btolarardi  erowntd  with  ilia  Taikriaa 
aad  tba  Mid«4ah>,  (r  tha  Utj  tplaa< 
dow  a(  Um  riaoa  da  la  OoMtrii,  tr  tbt 


WDcdt,  or  pander  to  bia  aocia)  aietates. 
Tha  aoaiirtd  meettaigt  of  Uteiu;  man 
had,  bowanr,  llttlt  hiflaenoe  on  pnblis 
oainiani  bnt  lowtrit  iht  clott  of  tba 
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*it  CCDU117,  HIM  in  tba  Uoimtitr  th« 
■cidraii»l  and  ■p*CDl*tin  dsbstiag 
lodetiu.  The  fint  «■■  nsortad  to  h; 
tha  joaagtr  midaiH,  wlio  In  tim* 
becun*  mnnben  of  tbo  UtUr,  wbich 
•xialtdHlMiKUtfa*  jMtr  1816.  Tht 
tgp  wu  inclined  to  diiOM»ioB.  Tba 
kotnmi  of  ProTcMor  FlnUjaoa  and 
Dsgkld  SUnrt  bad  tonobtd  the  eonli 
of  the  atadaaU.  Hum  pahotiMii 
tlmw  ■  chvni  eratuid  tba  atnd;  af 
philoeophj, 


to  lb*  fOQUK.  Lord  Coekbnni  dedana 
that  thaM  eodatiea  w«a  of  Dion  aMrrio 
to  Lim  than  any  other  pan  of  hie 
•doeition.  The  liiiiig  libenUiam  nf 
the  jonngeT  tDamboa,  itnaed  into  iO' 
dipiatioD  bj  the  expaUoD  of  Emmet 
mm  a  aueit^  in  Dublin,  wai  at- 
tempted ts  be  borna  down  bj  Hope,  D. 
Homa,  and  other  atniva;  bnt,  led  by 
BrgDgham,  JtSnj,  Horner,  Lard  Pattj, 
•nd  Mbar  yonnger  membeis,  the  Toriaa 
woe  eompelied,  gndnall;,  to  retire. 
Henry  Bron^ ham  i>«dU  thrill  with  hia 
•loquenoe  hia  haU-a-doMo  enadjulora, 
who  abo  acqoired  ia  th«e  aodetua  the 
art  of  public  apeaking.  Tha  lonlt  waa, 
that  public  opinion  hi  nam  1  hamwd 
In  oonne  of  time.  Tba  "Edinboigb 
Beriew"   was    otaUiabad,  aftarvanU 


importaDt  ehangaa,  inchidlng  the  Ba- 
fi>nn  BiU,  were  hiflneaoed  hy  the  nta- 
Uithmant  of  the  aedetJM  now  mfarTed 
to.  Tha  Univetaity  atill  ha*  debating 
Bocietiia,  wbicb,  liowanr,  era  sot  an; 
way  rMDarfcabla.  After  bdng  debated 
hj  the  r^eotin  of  Hacanlay,  Um  old 
Whigs  hare  again  ffdoed  aempltte  poa- 
■aaain  of  the  d^  lapnawtatien,  iMTitg 
the  Town  Cooioil  aa  tba  nly  anna  of 
tba  aeolaiian  party,  wboaa  Unifanity 
patrauge  ha*  bean  nodUad  amidft 
gannl  apprabatioa,  and  wboee  trao*- 
aoliiiaa  ngardinE  tba  Trini^  CoUago 
chnrch  ha*a  not  metaly  been  found 
Illegal,  bnt  ba**  aaliad  forth  uimad- 
lenitu  in  dilbrent  qnaiten  of  llie 
kingdom.     Tbt  ancient  gloi?  of  tha 


Id  18S1  waa  foonded  tin  Sohool  of 
Arte,  in  Adam  Square.  It  waa.  If  not 
tba  fini,  at  ieaat  the  Mcond  inrtilntlaa 
of  Iba  kind  in  Qrmt  Britain.  Tba 
idea  of  it  waa  owing  ta  Leeoard  Horner, 
an  Edinborgh  menbaot,  tha  father  «f 
the  preaent  Hr.  Homer,  and  he  look 


It  egnwata  of  olaiaei  tor  jonng  men; 
and  while  thoea  altaadiag  tbcm  biTa 
■teadily  incitMad  to  aawal  hnndnd* 
annnally,  it  baa  nerer  ebanged  its 
bDmble  meettng  place.  The  teamen 
bare  been  of  a  n^  eioellent  eaet.  It 
eoDtiibvitd  to  intndnoa  Pitfraaor 
Ooncf  a  Wilam.  Dr.  QMirga  Leo,  aod 
other^  into  pablio  Botioa^    Ita  pnipoaa 


edentiRo.  It  baa  eechewed  lactniiog 
on  popolar  topica,  and  tba  alodtala  are 
not  admitted  to  any  ibare  in  the  ma- 
nagement. It  baa  a  aelnt  libniy  at 
edacalional  worki;  baa  bean  nocnClr 


idhaabi 


d  with  Of 


lanllyai 


mpperdng. 


day  a  nnmbar  rf  the  B 
ben  ceMrated  the  birtbdky  of  Watt, 
a  (tatoe  of  wbon  they  haea  ateolad  in 
front  of  tba  aobool;  and  It  now  takM 
the  name  alee  of  Ibe  Walt  laatitotiDO. 
An  attempt  wm  nude,  ab«at  ten  yMin 
ago,  by  a  fcw  artiaana,  to  finnd  a 
Meehanica'  LMitnta,  bnt  ft  Ibibd. 

From  tba  want  of  maontonraa,  tba 
working  elMa  in  Edinhorgh  are  not  as 
Intelligent  or  enteqiridng  at  thoae  of 


tiada.  The  Bobool  sf  Arte  doaa  not 
Bupply  tha  plaoa  of  andi  an  initilate; 
bnt  while  tba  moat  of  ilmllar  «>xaDtn- 
tiDM  haTO  bad  no  lo^  dontion,  it  baa 
•load  ita  giotmd.  "On  PhUoMpUeal 
InHitntloa  waa  eatahUihad  is  1839. 
It  i«  «aid  tD  owa  It*  origin  to  a  nana 
af  lectnrea  by  Ifr.  Oomba,  and  anoibar 
by  Dr.  Unrray,  deUiwed  in  Clyde 
Street  Hall,  at  tha  raqoert  sf  a  BmnbK 
of  inlalligaBt  dtlMoa.  It  baa  large 
frwniaea  In  Qoeca  Street,  and  tn  tfana 
itaooMyaMn  •gaaeqniredlberii^W 
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jmptrtj.  Thaw  u*  occapiod  whli  ■ 
nen-nxHD,  libnij,  ud  nam  for  pe- 
nning Du^uiiHi,  &A.  TtlB  lilinr;  hu 
MibMit  15,000  Totoma.  The  anm- 
bcr  of  uMQiben  ii  bctwwn  1,000  ud 
ifiOO.  The  inbtotioii  hu  ilMdilj 
incteued,  ud  ii  in  a  SonxuUng  «an. 
ditioo.  Then  U  do  nidlar  ooa  In 
Gmt  BnUia  b«tUr  oigulud  or  nu- 
Mged.  It  bu  an  ■duiuI  wHm 
rf  iMtOTM,  daKmid  twio*  s  iradc, 
dnricw  tb«  wiitCT  nuntha.  It  hu 
bcmight  to  tikis  dt;  tlu  ini>t  tmixiit 
Ukruj  ukd  «c»enriflo  noi,  fnm  tliM 
to  liiM^  and  hM  apartd  no  «zp«aM  In 
dfjiif  ao.  Hisj  of  Um  lactona  ban 
hn  pobliabod,  a*  tboM  of  "  Dalta,"  on 
poMioal  llUratara,  Hogb  Uilltr  en 
gtoli^,  Mr  Kiogal^  «  Uw  Alai- 
iDdiuo  Bcbod  of  ji^bmajbj,  Mr. 
Uurioa  a  leandng  and  wotUng. 
Fnbaaw  Wtiaon  mt  iu  praridairt  m 
Ui  dntb.  In  1848;  and  1m  daliwed, 
ii  eosnaotioii  with  U,  mimii  MBaDt 
vatioaa,  sod  oUwrwiaa  voAadmll  ia 
ItibahalC    Bs wai  aiiooeBdad br  Lord 

Kieulaj.  H«  dglinnd,  whan  it  na 
bonded,  an  inaiigoral  addnaa,  polr- 
latnd  in  tbc  Toloma  of  hia  spMohaa, 

ud  alio  ipoke,  wilh  "  Delta' and  othan. 


Uthe  b 


oat  a 


He 


boDDiir  highlj;  prcMDtad  it 
(nth  irarka  of  blatorical  Tain*,  and  alao 
pmoiei]  to  leetora  befiH«  iC  m  a  to[Jo 
vluch  ha  mantioned,  but  Ua  life  waa 
IM  apand.  It  ia  a  ponlj  aacnlar 
louitntion;  parhapa  it  earriea  thii  tba 
iiVth  <£  biffotr;.  In  tlie  lelection  rf 
Mka,  and  oth«wiw.  In  the  nuiDigo- 
neDt,  tin  Whig  akment  laigel;  fn- 
domiaataa.  The  terma  an  a  gninaa 
faailj,  and  tsn-and-aixpanca  for  ladiea, 
wtwanadauttcdtoUigleotiiraa.  Tba; 
aaad  to  attend  in  nanbera,  bat  bara 
EndoaUjTaoiabad.  Half-gniDoalickata 
are  iaeoad,  adaiuing  to  tba  Isotnrea 
■looe.  WUIe  lb*  obarg*  la  aiuh  aa  to 
•uloda  tha  laboaring  elan,  ttaa  advao- 
UgH  oSbnd  an   eoob   aa  nuk*  tb* 


There  maf  be  bIb  Dotiood  tha  Ap- 
ptntioa' School  AMOciation.  oooaiating 
of  elaasea  for  inatrootioa  to  tha  dnnenU 
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of  adncatioii;  and  limilar  olaaie*  eatab. 
liahad  b;  Hr.  John  Hope.    Bdinborgh 

baa  had  man7  Tonng  men'a  aodatiaa, 
bnt  it  ma;  be  nmerked,  that  ia  conaa. 
qnanca  perliapa  of  the  Tariona  ednca- 
lional  adraatagaa  that  aiiat,  and  of  tha 
bet  that  a  Bodetj  or  two,  feablj  mp' 
porttd,  ia  little  lieaid  or  thought  tt, 
diArantIf  from  tbe  oaa«  in  amaltai 
towna,  whara  their  loeturiDg  machioai; 
affiirda  inatmctiDn  to  tha  ganaral 
InhaUtaDta,  thii  dtj  is  bahind  tba 
most  of  other  towna  in  regard  to  tba 
power  and  inflBCDCo  of  anch  aaaooia- 
tiooa.  Tba  moat  prominent  waa  tba 
Edinbni^b  Young  Man'a  Sooi*^, 
fanaded  abont  twentj  jeara  ago.  It 
Consiated  of  a  nnmber  of  Janng  men^ 
matoal  imprcnement  maatinga,  bald 
chiefly  in  chorcb  Teatrlea,  and  nuuugad 
bj  a  central  oommitlaa,  to  wbiob  ead 
branch  aent  delagilaa.  In  coniaqnenea 
ofaoroadiapnU,  there  was(afl«r  it  bad 
boon  kr  jaart  in  niatanoa)  a  aeoeadaa 
from  it,  whioh  led  to  tba  formatioa  of 
tile  SeotUab  Yonng  Men'a  Aaaodalion, 
aa  it  waa  called.  Both  societiaa  bad 
■iniilar  priDciplea.  Tbc  mambera  weia 
reqaind  to  adhere  to  a  deelaiatioo.  em- 
bracing tha  erangelical  doctrinea  tf 
CbriatianitT.  Bell^ona  otHitrorenj  ww 
forbiddeD ;  and  tha  maetingi  wen  opaoad 
and  doaed  with  prajar.  Tha  oOf 
OTganizatioa  ocnnptted  for  awhile  with 
the  other,  and  the  raanlt  was,  tlw 
were  both  kept  In  a  flonrisbing  ooodt 
tion.  At  Uat  the  othar  margad  in  tbo 
Scottish  Yonng  Maa's  Eodetj,  wbioh 
went  on  for  laTaral  jaara,  bnt  it  sank 
abont  nx  jean  ago.  Tbej  naad  to 
bare  lootnraa  and  senDooa;  thiee  anl> 
oeedod  Jtrj  welL  Then  waa  nareltj  in 
lactnring,  and  tba  Pbileaopbical  Imti' 
tntion  did  not  aziiL  But  they  coo- 
tinned  their  leotarva  when  the  pnblia 
no  longer  cared  for  them.  Finandal 
difflcnlliea  ananad,  and  one  brancb  aftar 
anolhar  withdnw.  One  of  tbe  Uat 
cnblio  nwiee^nga  of  the  ScotUeb 
Tonng  Hen's  Sociatj  conaiited  of  a 
largi  JoMe,  attended  bf  Hugh  Milter. 
BberiS'  (Jordoai,  and  other  diitingniihed 
citiiena.      But    notwitbaUndIng    tha 
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L  ]t  ma;  b<  uid,  in  itHMnl,  tbat 
long  w  thin  waatis  i^ad  an  ibdi 
a  tnu^M,  irilhont  uUiiig  in  tbi 
.  tf  minliHw  ud  poUio  smu,  t^ 
■ftnwwd*  tb«7  fiikd. 
I  wtn  is  tbg  babit  of  niit- 
ing  the  bnocbca,  to  •ncDorag*  md 
luinUiD  ■  iViuidlir  tfiiii.  Thtj 
paibad  Um  odk,  with  miuioauj 
■Ml,  into  th*  rmwtcM  parta  of  tha 
town  I  and  if  oim  braodi  leU,  uiathat 
aivM.  Tba  braichaa  mealuig  in  lb* 
UMigo  bDMCi  of  Biiato  Btt—t,  Albasj 
StnM,  BramhtOD  PUc^  and  Jamcs'i 
Plaea  ebnndua,  which  tarmtd  tha 
tnilail  ~T-r-''—  whan  it  tfiiadTdi, 
■ziit  itilI'M  aapante  aooiitiea.  Ths 
lait  of  tbna  ii  at  laaat  twantj  jtmit 
Ms  it  hia  aftan  Uaa  at  a  low  abb. 
On  ana  aooaaiao  it  bad  onlj  two 
bm,  bnl  tbaj  haU  <a  i  it .' 


ablj  ngaiding  tba  gniaral  iatallifraca 
■nd  kuidlj  ipliit  of  tba  mambtea. 
AboBt  tan  j«an  ago  vai  tonnded  tba 
Edinbnrgh  Young  Uto'a  Aacociitioo. 
It  waa  fcirmad  b;  Ur.  Jama  Gail  (now 
hoakaallar,  Jamaica]-  Tba  writar  of 
tbia  artiola  waa  ita  fiiat  prasidant,  and 
lor  anoal  jaait  bald  cbitf  ofke  in  it. 
Ita  baalB  wia  aecolar,  and  it  aarar  bid 
■D  aTcraga  of  Bwra  tbao  btiwoan  30 


.  b*  d^  of  it«  pro*. 
peritT,  waca  lagardad  aa  displajing 
eooudatabla  abiJitj.  Taiiona  public 
nao  dcIiTcnd  addnata*  bcfcra  tba 
tOEiat;.    AhaM  (iDgla-baadad,  with 

and  tba  namban  aiotding  Uttla  aauaU 
Mto^  tba  wiitor  oamad  on  fiir  jrauf 
eawaaa  of  lootoiaa  to  jooDf  men. 
Ba  had  tba  bmnu  of  introdocing  a 
higber  atjla  of  laclariDf  Iban  bad  pra- 
Timial;  pranilad  hara  in  csDnection 
with  aoch  MclatiBa,  Uanr  eminent 
ma  bctnrad,  at  Ur.  Gilfillaii,  Eogb 
Unar,  Ilr.  Doro,  Frafaaaon  Gragor;, 
IDUar,  Blaekla,  Ur.  Uanrica,  tea. 
Tbtt*  laolnraa  waia,  •«  ■  wbob^  toj 


nocaufnL  He  and  hia  friand*  wtta 
mpallad  to  ratin  &om  tba  masaga- 
laL  It  fint  mat  in  tba  Caltoo 
Oonnnisg  Boatna,  whan  Ibara  ia  at 
nt  ■  ■i-'-'-i-g  aocietj;  and  aama 
:  la  die  in  Inflnauj  Sinet 
Hall,  wlkara  it  sBoe  Itad  baea  fimoaa. 
There  waa  a  Yontbs'  Total  Abalinmee 
Social;,  al>OQt  twtnt;  jaara  ago,  wliicb 
did  a  good  daal  (or  tba  eaua,  but  it 
Nigad  into  the  aldar  aoeia^i  aUo 
Nelaoniu  Saoiet;,  fooodad  bj  tba 
pD[(ti  af  Um  Bar.  Ur.  Malaoo,  o(  St. 
Stapban'a  Sdiool,  wbicb  eiiatad  tiD 
wltbin  ■  jaar  ar  two  api;  a  St.  Sta- 
pban'a Patiah  Eodat;,  and  a  Sabbath 
Obaanaata  Tonng  Utn'a  Sooiatj,  whicb 
got  np  two  ladurea,  lad  then  dba^ 
paared  Enaa  poblis  aotioe. 

Befening  to  todatiet  wbiob  aboond 
at  poant,  iadapaodaBtof  Iboaa  ahtadf 
maotioDad,  tba;  aia  cUad;  CeogKga- 
tbnal:  oaaooDsaatad  with  Dr.  Gothria'a 
ohoKh;  aoolbar,  aTai7fiaariabinga)^ 
with  Ur.  Fulafoid'a  oborab;  a  third, 
with  Santh  CoUaga  Sinat  chnreb,  at 
pnanit  giring  a  unme  of  leotnraai  a 
foonh,  with  Boas  Stnat  ebonh,  nawlj 
atartad;  and  knottier  with  KtwingtM 
Fiaa  Chnrdi.  Tba  """t*!!  of  tba 
laat-namad  aaeia^  on  niakinf  thim- 
•alToa  aclin  in  tiding,  b;  moi^  maaa*. 
to  pnt  down  Snoda;  trading.  Tbtia 
ma;  alao  ba  a  ttw  mars  aimilar  a»- 
cialita.  Tbeia  ii  a  Sabbath  Uom^ 
FtUowahip  Unioo,  consatiog  of  a  law 
matUnga  of  ;song  man  in  rntiiaa,  aa 
tha  aaJJiath  norniDg,  lor  [«ligioii4  ini> 
prorement.  There  ia  alao  a  Sabbath 
School  Teacben'  Union.  The  Toa- 
eaian  Sosietj  maata  aooa  a  weak,  at  Na> 
S,  Yoik  Plata,  (or  tba  umaidcntuB «( 
law  and  lilaiatwai  and  iJurt  ia  » 
Total  AbatiDaooa  Hntnal  ImfroicmMt 
Badtfj,  in  BDGbanan'a  Tampanaca 
Hotal.  W*  bara  tba  Young  Uas'a 
ChriftiaD  ioatitata,  whidi  huliTad  fti 
toma  jaara;  it*  i)iurtea  ai>  ■■  AdaB 
Sqaart,b«aidaib»ScboUaf  An*,    tj 

C'  lis  (Dbacriptioof  aod  othar  maasa  it 
aoqoirad  ita  pnaent  pramiao,  bat 
it  la  jat  mnsh  in  debt    It  bat  ba« 


1  DWDtbly  nwrtiiigi,  vbece  tw  b 
proridad,  an4  to  winch  a  fiflh-nU 
tftAa  i>  hiTitvd  to  leotsn  to  >  nrj 
llKidflr  nilaooo,  iut«id  of  bying  to 
dvrelop  ttw  tBl«nt  tod  tomgf  of  tfaab 
inrn  nmnbon.  Ton  t^  porhmfi 
DMrt  tbweoBBwfaaa  joa  auLjiMt  Iwva 
known  ■■  >  EMaba-,  ud  m;  not  m* 
Um  for  ■  TMT  miis,  if  bvmi  tbwl 
Tb*  iwtitBt«  ii  fbvDdod  a  tb>  filn 
notion  of  diuag  ama  good  to  otbtn, 
uMb  time  win  tijtoie  m  d«^D*  to 
futidpMa  la  h  thamatltM.  Tbtj 
i^ud  it  aa  nitad  lor  otbn^  aod  woold 
tbareftm  manlr  ;MnmIia  it.  Bit  ■ 
Mde^  that  1i«a  only  opoa  p^xoag^ 
wf  aoat  a  Iwar^  lntanat  ta  Uw  put  of 
-.ofaiL   Inhwltfar 


Miuiga  tbam  an  tile  fraqiMiMn  of  tha 
wwU;  iDaatinga,  takioR  px^t  in  oc(> 
noting  eaaar*.  and  tlia  otbar  naoaawcj 
pmoadnM  But  in  tk  iaatitnta  it  ia 
not   ao.     Tba  maaasat*  ol  nii^ov 


imEaToanbla    comjariaan  with 

■sdatlaa  pucly  aaaalar.  In  flna,  w< 
wvold  TcmaA,  that*  ia  aondo  raoa  in 
tUa  dtj  for  a  Yoosg  HoD^a  Cbriatlia 
goda^.  TbaraUala>Mttbiwa*tof 
ornmiatiMM  wbv*  Tonng  nuB  oonld 
wtiraW  llinr  mind*,  tad  gat  aaitabia 
nectadMi  (ar  tlnir  wwctad  yowtn,bm 
ftm  Tidow  aaodatlon.  Thir  an 
driraa  to  MCh  aianaiiaanla  a*  tha 
Ihialn.  by  tba  otaringi  tt  tbtir  nataia 
Mtolbcfwlaaaiipplied.  Such  mmby 
M  btm  ban  opootd  ia  LaodM  fir 
wtotairfag  jDitft  would  bt  tin  oairy- 
b^  aat  or  a  tonly  Obriaklaa  otnact. 
Tbdr  goad  «g»tta  wouliiKit  ba  ennfinad 
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tlM  aadatywH  reenter  bd<  In  Hopa 
Hill,  wbiob  ro  ocDndad  ia  mnf  part, 
and  taMaUly  dacoiatad  with  tw 
Bimm.  ba«nan,  and  msttoa.  Tha 
F.  A.  L 


nnurlct,  do- 
d  pandt*   <i 

tbt   attacks 


of    tlM    okjMtion* 

^_.  by  tbnr  oppoaanta. 

Hi  tnoad  tba  propMa  of  tha  asnda. 
Umi  from  ita  wnimaBOOwol  to  tba 
oloao  of  ita  aecaiid  aaaaioo.  Mid  wannty 
ecogntalilad  tba  nMOkbaa  on  llN  giMt 
■iiiiiaai  aliifh  had  attiHUJul  tblii  aflbrta. 
B*  aWad  tba  oljaata  irf  tUaaodbandnd 
»oci«tiB»  wan  to  di«w  youg  man  th^ 
low  Bid  harl&il  iodnlgawa  to  Um  cnl- 
tiralka  tt  that  noblat  fkODltiM,  ud 
callad  npoo  all  to  aariat  tbtm  in  tbait 
cfforta  to  nil  iaxk  the  lids  of  ignonuai 
sod  lin,  nd  to  aid  in  danloping,  to 
tfaair  ntmoat  UmiU,  tha  baaatunl  and 
matchkat  proporlun  of  that  gtand  and 
•nbUnM  Btroalmai  tba  tampla  of  kam- 
ladp.  llr.Saarg*IjglitbaulnMdaa 
axodant  paper  on  "  Wilbun  Cowpar," 
is  wbkh  b«  nriawad  M*  poant,  and 
Ea*a  nnmHoaa  qoolaUooa  fran  tkom. 
Mr.  Honty  Ellia  md  a  hanMmaa  papar 
oo  "  Loro^  girinsoxaiKploa  of  allkindt 
tt  lora  poi^bla.  Ur.  H.  IL  Latham, 
Jan.,  nad  a  pBpar  OD  "  Elo^aMiOB;'' and 
Hr.  C.  W.  Lddb  nad  ona  en  "  Siagla 
Blwednaea,*  whieb  ha  atatad  wai 
ahmat  an  iaontaUa  necwrity  In  tht 
pnasDt.  itata  <f  tht  middla  olan  tf 
aaeiety:  ha  traatad  tba  snl^  itt- 
ily;  and   hia  bant  hits  againat 


diaptuios  life  pilla  to  tbo  dal^htad 
andiaooa.  Mr.  D.  H.  Grindky  (laMTNat 
■□  addiaaa  OD  tba  "  Ohiiataaa  Saann  ' 
of  tba  pMi,  with  aH  lit  tiaJitiaMry 
glariaa,  and  of  tls  pMonI,  with  iti 
&ppr  raaUliaat  tha  Old  Yaar  and  tba 
Maw— tha  great  tluga  of  nota  in  Ibt 
FWt,  and  tba  great  bapM  for  lb« 
VUoio.     An    aoni^    dialog,    ta 


MOiUdiitiuratwikpiit — •xampli^Dg 
tlia  prarerb,  "It  narer  niu  but  it 
poDi*" — cidtMl  man  of  langhUr. 
VolM  of  Uianki  biTJog  bMm  puwd 
to  tba  ladiN  and  to  the  ebuimui,  Iht 
Iupp7  immioo  tanmiiatad  b;  nn^og 
ibt  NatioDd  Antham. 

Diililu  IUI17  ncialiat,  tbi  Toitath 
hat  no  wt  t«K  at  th«  oonunaDoamant  of 
tba  loMg,  bat  In  tha  middla  oT  Uio 
arcmiiig  u  a^aotnmaat    to    aoothar 

moat  raobreU  dtoeriptioD  an  bonott- 

fiUl;  •uppliadj  tn  and  ufl^  aro  abo 

in<ridMt  tboia  pranwnad*  U 

and  ■  d^htfnl  diangt,  in  tha 

a  ooMnraodmM^  of  abmit  thns-qnartan 

of  an  honi'i  dnntisn,  pmrided. 

Tba  annul  maaUng  tt  the  aaaocd>- 
Oon  mi  bald  b  tbnr  roam.  Hill  Stmt, 
Mnwr  af  Park  Boad,  on  Fiidaj  BTMing, 
Jannu;  6II1,  Hr.  F.  A.  Lathun  in  tha 
sbair.  Aftar  tha  bauoRr  (Hr.  H.  H. 
Latham,  jnn.)  bad  nad  hii  aceoont, 
ahoning  a  good  baknca  in  hud,  tha 
McmaiT,  Hr.  B.  B.  Qtiadlrj,  read  an 
enoDQi^ing  laport  of  thor  traaiactioaa 
duing  tha  pot  Tdr.  Their  nniHrioal 
•traoKth  ma  aataftetWTi  thdrfinancea 


THE  aocuTiiB  Bicnox. 


Ugnutad, 


I    to    bo 


plajcd  th(T  had  no 
Bitwmad.  Th«  anrago  uiannanea  at 
the  meatingi  (hold  araij  allanute 
Fcida;)  had  bean  S3|  iwmiMtiooi  of 
new  memberahad  jot  lobe dttannioad; 


and  eranlhing  pronuaad  a  pwaparo 
ftatnra.    Votet  of  thantanwra  piMtd 


daot,  lb.  Qmtt  Ugh^oimd; 
prMid«nt,Ur.F.  A.  Latham;  trauonr, 
Mr.  Edwaid  OMtgt;  boL  leerataij, 
Hr.  B.  B.  Qrindbr;  coondl,  Hnsn. 
H.  H.  Latham,  Jul,  F.  Eggingtoo, 
B.  L  TbwMtei,  and  B.  W.  Aahort. 

Birmim^ttM  r<mmf  J/m'i  XaHal 
Imurommmt  tmd  JfvMoI  AH  Socmlg. 
—The  fifth  aniaal  *oda)  maating  of 
thii  locaatT  waa  mantlj  bald  In  Ihair 
nom^  OUnodon  Cbamben,  C^Mr 
Tempi*  Straat,  when  upward*  tl  130 
mMubaia  and  fiiead*  lat  down  (0  tea, 


'  aftv  wMfdi  the  ehair  wai  tahot  bj 
lb-.  K.  Vatacn,  pMudant  ef  th*  •odatr, 
and  addiVHa  ware  deUvarad  bf  tha 
Ben.  B.  W.  Dale,  H.  BoTdan,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Cooper,  and  Hr.  LonMgt. 
Aflar  a  few  wordi  from  tha  chw- 
man,  Hr.  John  Edmonda,  the  aecra- 
taiT,  read  the  nport  fiir  tba  pait  jtai, 
which  ahowad  that,  naoi  the  fbim- 
darion  of  the  aod*^,  178  ledorca 
hat*  been  deliTired  upon  Tarioni  io- 
tercating  and  naefnl  aut|]eoti;  that 
there  wan  mw  tea  tlaaiM  io  opan^ 
tioQ  in  onuieotiMi  wHh  tba  tciiMj, 

lag  reading,  writing,  and  Soriptore 
■tndj  dass,  drawing  uid  paiiueeliTy, 
gramtoar,  logic,  docotioo,  and  jomeUe 
aborthtnd  clanea ;  and  that  dorinK 
the  jear  an  exhibition  of  palntingi  asd 
drawing!  bad  bean  bald,  and  priies 
awud^  to  the  racnaafal  mamlicri  «f 
the  napectJTe  drawing  claeiw.  Tha 
report,  which  wa*  a  highlj  aneoongiiig 
one,  wai,  on  tba  motion  of  Mr.  J.  £ 
Bsnaett,  Moonded  bf  Ur.  S.  QreavM, 
receiTed  and  adopted.  Ur.  Cooper,  and 
tba  Baria.  K.  W.  Dale,  and  H.  Bojdea, 
dallraitd  intaraatine  and  aUa  addiawat. 
Tbe  proceadiagi  la  the  etamng  w«cw 
anliTaned  with  aerend  glees,  anng  bf  « 
choir  under  tlM  laperintaodanoa  of  Ur. 
W.  Langaton. 

PanrtMaiit  Jfariwol  Iwipnvamint 
Soeit^. — Tha  annnal  wMa  of  this 
aodetf  wai  bdd  on  tha  eroung  of 
F«bniBi7  SStb,  at  tbe  AMamMjBoona. 
Then  wai  a  large  gatbaring;  npwards 
of  SOOladin  and  gentlamco  aaaemUed. 
Among  tha  artJelta  eihibitad  in  lb« 
room  were  a  oollectian  of  photogr^ih* 
and  chrano-Uthognphi  lent  b;  tha 
Sodetr  of  Arti;  printi  and  itwao 
aoopea,  bj  Ur.  J.  ffigbam;  Indian 
oaiiodtlaa,  bjr  Ur.  PaoW ;  Chinas* 
and  other  cnrioaitice,  by  Tfaocui  Sfcag, 
Eiq.;  titnfiM  Inrdi,  bj  Hn.  Hnrton, 
Ur.  mm,  Ur.  Gottridgi^  and  Hr. 
DobUo;  carrad    wood-work,    bj   Ur. 


THB  Bocnrm  SBonoir. 


Vr.  KiAj,  IM.  A  npplf  rf  nfiinb. 
nmti  mM  imidid,  aiid  mi  diapaond 
by  tba  Udio.  A  onmbar  of  opmdc 
ud  otbec  ulMtkiu  mra  kdmitsbly 
MifoniMd  bj  Hon.  G.  SurU,  John 
ToDg,  W.  Tons,  W.  Dobbid,  tod  K. 
Hilla,  monben  of  tb*  cbcnl  sodetj; 
■bib  yeal  ttAoa  bj  Min  Hobday,  of 
CwttrbiOT,  ud  MiiH  lladall's  bril- 
fianl  pnNnnaiie*  ua  tlw  fiuufbrM, 
maUriaUj  coDtribnlad  to  tos  fmanl 
■unnooj  of  tbo  sroiiDg. 

TIw  pmidoit,  F.  W.  Uuik,  1^., 
oooopiad  Um  eh^.  On  rulDg  ta  op«a 
tiw  •Tmiiig>  poondiDgi,  ba  apcMsd 
■  faop«  that  tbo  prognmna  wbioh 
bad  bam  amogad  wcnld  matt  witb 
tbaii  gaoanl  appronl.  Tba  oommictea 
had  pronded  for  tba  bjb  and  aar,  aa 
*el]  aa  tba  oiidaralaiiiling,  and  bad 
kvpt  in  Ticv  tba  fartberaiica  of  tboaa 
gnat  object*  which  it  urai  tba  ■odety'a 
muioa  to  accompliah. 

The  majior  (S.  G.  Johnaoo,  Eaq.) 
addnaied  Uie  meeting  at  conndarablt 
langtb,  OD  "  Tba  Lifa  af  Gaoigo  Staphaa- 

An  int«Tal  of  an  bonr  waa  gim  for 
t  nfraahmmta,  dniing 
mi  giran  bj  HiM  aid 


af  tbe  aoda^'a  iSim,  and  in  doing  m, 
aipctaaad  biioaalf  aa  in  eray  mj  Mia- 
Sad  with  iu  periUoD  at  that  tinw.  It 
bad  but  a  bnmbla  od(^,  and  probably 


%  taiga  and   atnmg 


Ita 
I  had  riaan,  {ncn  £14  in  (be 
£fit  jtti,  to  npsatda  of  £100,  and  ha 
tnuted  to  tea  it  MiU  fortbar  inoeaaad; 
ila  Btasdwrt  nouband  4iS0,and  tboogb 
tbia  mi  rtrj  aatiafaototj,  j«t  ha  wialwd 
to  aae  that  mimbaf  raiaed  to  600,  wbeg 
it  waa  tba  eommittaa'i  inteotiM  to 
raauDMwe  ■  nading-iDom  in  cooDeotian 
witb  tba  aqdaty,  and  Ibmby  anpplj  ■ 


wast  nmob  fait  in  tba  t 


tainad  naarty  TOO  t< 
which  waa  at  tba  tata  of  100  perwaA; 
and  boidei  all  thia,  the j  had  rlinnna  and 
lactnno,  which  bad  bm  wall  attandtd. 
Tboa  tba  aooatj  was  working  oat  it* 
objeela,  and.  La  bopad,  writing  ila  biilMT 
on  a  t^>let  mora  andaiing  than  acolp- 
tnred  Durbia — in  tbepa^t^a  hauia. 

Preftaaor  T.  Rjmar  Jooaa,  F  JL&,  of 
King's  Coll^a,  London,  nait  daliTared 
a  brief  addreM  on  *■  Tba  Wondars  of 
tba  Hietnooope.* 

Tba  Bar.  W.  B.  Danea  oddrMted 
tb*  nxeting,  and  cmgiatnlatad  Um 
Diembara  m  tha  eneecai  wbicb  bad 
attended  ihur  eSorti,  and  eapeeiatlj  on 
tbair  pnamt  meetiDg. 

Mr.  ToDg  propoaed  a  Tots  of  tbanka 
to  tba  ptaudant. 

iti.  Honk,  in  raaponding,  marad  a 
iota  ^  tbank*  to  the  Udiea,  wUch  «a» 
carried  with  aceUmatiM,  and  a  ainular 


perbrman  waa  proposed  b  j  tlu  major, 
and  passed  with  loud  applinse. 

Critff  Dtbating  Club  Soirde.— Tha 
onnnal  soir^  in  ooooection  with  thia 
■odaCy  was  recently  held  in  the  Mason*' 
Lodge,  Mr.  Anderson  occnpled  the 
chair.  Tha  large  ball  was  perfectly 
crowded  by  an  intelligent  aodienca. 
In  the  oonne  of  the  evening  a  debate 
on  "  Is  Emigration  benafidal  to  tbe 
Emigrant  and  tbe  Uother  Conntry?" 
waa  entered  into  at  ooDsidemble  length, 
for  the  pnrpoee.  we  imagine,  of  ahow- 
ing  tbe  pnblic  tbe  manner  in  which 
debating  sodetica  an  carried  on. 
Messrs.  Scrimgaonr  and  Gnn  spoke 
on  the  offlrmaUr*  aide  of  the  qontion; 
and  Maaar*.  Flaher  and  Anderson  on 
the  n^atlra.  Tlu  mosiosl  part  id  the 
enterfaumient  was  good,  the  oUef  at< 
tnotien  of  tha  erenbg  bong  IGss  Flam 
VDonald.  Thf  obairtraui,  in  opodng 
tbe  maetinK,  biia^  aipUnad  tha  olgaet 
of  tba  ao^i  after  which  Mr.  J.  C. 
Ksher  ably  addtesaei  the  meeting  on 
"  Ongbt  Britain  to  Armf"  And  Mr. 
S.  Tbompsco  sddrewed  tbe  meetli^  on 
"  Borne  was  not  boilt  in  a  day." 


IS99,  bioDght  iU  fint  wotking  MoiMi 
ta  a  elow  oa  Uarch  190,  1860.  A 
tea  wu  proTiiM  in  ths  Bojt'  Bntiih 
•obMlKiani,  of  whMi  about  SO  mam- 
ban  aad  friaada  partook.  Aftar  ttit 
taa,  Mr.  W.  H.  Priiat  (who  meapad 
tiiff  chair)  galled  opan  tba  ■coretaiT'ta 
nad  an  aeoonnt  of  ths  risa  and  pro. 
giaaa  of  tl>e  Mcie^,  Fmn  tbii  w« 
galhmad  tbat  thg  snBdwn  had  ia- 
cnaaed,  in  Gt«  moDtha,  from  83  to 
64;  and  that  31  papna  faad  baen 
nad  and  dbonucd  dniiq;  tin  mn* 
pariod.  AlfiraFtiata  apcacbaa  war* 
tben  mada  bj  Tariooa  nuadnM;  Totaa 
of  thuiki  wera  paaatd  lo  tha  ladiaa, 
tlM  tOun,  and  Uw  obainmo;  and  tha 
compaii;  than  adjonmed  to  ikt  Town 
Half  to  Bnwh  tba  anntag. 

Tha  DomBitlaa  ttadtncagad  Hr.  and 
iri«.  O.  A.  Coopar,  to  g{*g  tbair  «it«r- 
tafauwlit,  "  Tba  Exaaniao  Traia,"  ai 


Tha  baD  wai  [wtll  fiUad,  about  300 
penona  bong  pwaatt  and  tba  aoMtai 

tniad  oa  b;  tba  aaaiatf)  far  ensaedad 
tba  mgat  ungniDr  eipaotatJOBa  of  dw 
oODinttlaa  and  their  frianda. 

Tba  7oqBg  ana  of  Bigglatwadahata 
good  raaaan  to  ba  aneomagad  bj  tba 
nuicaaa  of  tbair  inatitDtioD,  aapaofafif 
wb«o  tlMj  nmaoAar  tbat  tbt^  bar* 
omromo  popolai  pi4iidlc«,aad  f«m«d 
a  liMraij  aociatjr  In  a  t«ini  wbkh  baa 
far  ao  laog  a  tima  bean  oppoaad  Vt  audi 
aaaaciatlana;  tbat  tba;  ban  dooa  it,  - 
too,  tbMB*4TM,  witboU  anj  jiMiiclm 
pUnaiaga  and  aarislanca;  and  that, 
■ftir  dtbajing  oB  cxpanaaa,  a  goodlj 
balaoea  rwnaiai  with  which  to  ccm- 
iQUMa  thoT  QBxt  atadon. 

1  iboold  nMotion,  tbat  at  tba  oou- 
mancement  of  tha  aaaaloa  iba  BwUkk 
CMroawiufiM  vna  raeoouMBdtd  to 
th<  mambars,  whan  abmi   tvfat;  of 


LITERASr  NOTES. 


Tba  Uta  Bobart  Stepbentn  ia  to  Sad 
*  Uographor  io  Mr.  Haalff,  framaclj 
tiitar  at  the  Mornimg  Aar. 

Embbio  Tus*[)  ia  anthor  of  "  Th* 
Slata  Polk;  of  Modani  Eniapa." 

He.  F^ntBOi^  ia  pnpaiiiig  to  pub- 
liih,irili  Dotaa,  the  e^ooi  aalkotioD 
of  ballada  Ml  bjr  P*pT>,  tha  dkiirt,  aDd 
tttll  piaaarrad  at  Cambridga. 


a,U.a.m  IMO. 

ib.  Vtian^,  of  Piscadill]',  ia  pra- 
paring  to  pobliib  -a  n^mo  of  "Ba- 
■lalna  af  the  Ula  DangUa  Janeld," 
""'■**"g  of  taha  wiittan  in  aarij-  lilt. 

PinfaaarAasoLD  Bum  baa  tnos- 
latad  Bookla'a  "  CiTiliattou  in  Bng- 

Haoox'a  works  am  t*  ba  idanad 
M  OHwbridga,  Vnilad  etalaa. 

Mr.  Howd  SciianoB'a  "Oab- 
^Mn"  ia  toladodaaieaai 
of  England^  DninatUt. 


will  ibartl;  b«  priiliahad.  Tba  giMl 
Pnritu  bo^,  ilhiatntad  bf  tha  cai*- 
bnlad  BoDao  Oatfaelio  artist,  win  b»« 

U.  Julias  Frao  has  tnalaMd 
"  Adam  Bade"  into  GafBan. 

Tha  ogbbiated  annua  raitia  and 
historian,  Woixsura  HnsBL,  is  akoat 
to  itstw  "  Tha  World-ffiita7— 1740  ta 
iflftO." 

H-Looia  Blaog  has  ban  laetarisc 
in  EngUah  ofon  tba  Savata  of  Ataah 
Htator;. 

Tha  Ifaaara.  Longaaa  sunQunia  fir 
paUnatioD  this  mODtfa  tba  ■HsMt 
haaaoB  Wiilinp  of  Lnd  Ibos^;* 


A  atmaa  —  toawirhat  aatolii^ 
ptf)aal  —  of  Sir  CWUi  BtU,  tki 
went  phjmalugiit,  nutj  tn  loakad 
b,  w*  Imu,  in  Uu  anUma  paUithiac 

Sm  Edwasd  S.  Ckrut,  lathn 
of  *TIieri«^Te  BMtlea  of  tbs  Wt^" 
ud  ixBti^  PralkMcr  of  HiMrajr  in 
tbi  Uairenlty  of  Lsodon,  hu  bm 
qipinMd  Cbitr  JoMiM  of  CijIod,  ind 

AIM  Hco,  «h«M  ■■  Tn*«li  in  llkibit 
nd  Usongh  China"  ban  bad  ncli 
ftnluitj,  u  dud. 

Kb.  FouiT  hu  bMc  oommiMioBal 
to  ««OBt*  a  ttaUB  of  (MbnilA,  for 
Triahf  CMl^a,  DnUin. 

U  it  pnfond  to  awt,  at  lunwrink, 
a  moDvial  atalna  of  Otrald  Qriffii, 
Wkw  of  Tie  CtHeglam,  tta. 

X  magnifioot  bloak  of  livnaM  in 
St*  To^  uDud  tbe  Ikmia  Baild- 
ll|s,anla  baafftofriatalroooapadl^ 
psbUiben,  bookHUoi,  fibrariana,  Ac 

Ur.  Tbenton  HuUi,  ddait  MS  of 
lie^  Hunt,  ia  Bsdtntoad  to  bt  Um 
tateete  «f  tin  Meniag  Chromek, 
mi  it  ii  bcUand  to  Iw  Uw  aami- 
cOoal  EDgliah  trgaa  of  tbo  «aart  of 


mO,  in  j^Mhlia,  kolka  of 
Crilioal  HiM«T  of  tha  Laagnace  and 
litsraliin  af  AscitDt  Grcoea,"  and  Mta 
of  tlu  moat  aocaaplialwd  edwIaB  of 
oar  tima,  diad  on  lat  April,  agad  61. 
Hii  gnat  and  nlaaUa  work,  of  «Uok 
En  ndoiBW  ban  boan  faUiahad.  ia 
Itft  ineoinplela  bj  bia  dewaa.     Ha 


AKuuLjam  Smith  (antfaoc  of  Tim 
I^fi  Drama,  to.)  UtatiitnuPttmi 
tf  Huas  Mmsnmald— vboaa  anddaa 


>boo  njmmiii   af   £a00  bw    bam 
abndy  rabaaribad. 

Bm).  W.  K.  ffladalcBu  hai  mooaaJad 
Lord    Uacanlaj    a>    tnutaa    of    Iba 


Halional  Portaait  tiaUai?;  and  Lord 
Tlii«ghiiii  bai  baaa  dioaoD  Praidast 
•f  tkaSdinborgb  Pkikasphioal  liKiitn- 
tion,  *<es  tiM  dataaatd  hiEMao. 

A  madaUiaa  af  H.  Kirha  Wbka,  bf 
XUualnj,  hu  ban  jnaeated  hj  Dr. 
Baoth  to  tbaNatioaal  Portiait  oittrj. 

Owm'a  paper  on  Palaonlolags/  baa 
baan  rapriBtild,  vitfa  additiani,  from 

UaMdTB  "UNaphjaisa;  or,  tlw  Phi. 
laaepbf  of  Oawdawnoat,"  titm  the 
■ama  nlaaUa  n^aalwrjr  of  kaoitladge, 
ia  aDaoBBcad  bt  aaparate  pobliaatian. 

throngh  Potar  OiVHiin|^ain,  ban  imJ* 
arailabla,  in  aane  kitanating  atlaetlani, 
(0  the  oalimma  of  Uw  AI/uHauaL. 

Mr.  Hot  1^<nua  ia  editing  tb« 
mdia  af  Lady  Mary  Wbrtlaj  Mantagn ) 
and,  it  ia  aaul,  will  niatarullj  ralian 
her  charaotar  from  aome  of  the  daik 

i  an  toba 

Th«  ITomtw  ja  fnilb,b7  ViLxn 
OoLLun,  ia  to  be  repaUiib(d  flrom  All 
Ike  YtatRot^. 

Lord  BWMKHUif^  Piftieal  imd 
Jfaftiraati'nal  TVmK  ban,  In  a  &« 
waaka,  raaahad  a  aacood  adilioiL 

The  fomA  Tolnms  of  IhnuBDV 
"EgTpt'a  Plaaa  in  Unlnnil  Hiitair* 
ii  nady,  and  the  fifth  and  eonaladiiiff 


ia  EUroidbrigbt  fin  tba  Bar.  William 
"    '       '      '  SUciiis,  antbor  of  "  The 


BiTKTAii  ia  to  ban  a  moonmant  in 

GBon,  tfas  biitoriaji,  FnnuiB  W. 
MawotD,  Un  Latin  prrfwaor,  and  Dr. 
Foatar,  the  baniiter,  han  bam  named 
ai  likal7  *™*^***'  tec  the  hoootiT  of 
UDimrit^ln 


LITZBAST  MOm. 


Mr. 


mAa  whiah  am  tog*thi 
"  a  sjitam  of  pbilowpb j.~ 

UteaiT  ipcenlitioD  wnad  to  bs 
touchtd  into  neir  lib  ^  tha  raped  cf 
tile  np*!  dntj — witb  «lut  nniltj  im 


■toOMO. 


Uemoriils  us  to  b*  utotod  Ibr 
Admin]  Bobut  Bliki  in  Somemt- 
ibin,  and  lumbud  Brnotl  la  Loodoo. 

Tba  UbraT7  of  Uie  EaM  India  Offiea 
— rich  In  (Mental  litanton  tad  Uw 
maltriak  of  hiMiH7 — !■  to  b<  tnsa- 
hzni  fram  Leadtnhall  Stmt  to  tlw 
ofBc«  of  the  Board  cl  Oontnl. 

Jbldiobr  C.  Stmobs — a  mitar  of 
Mm*  not*  on  Edaeation  aad  Statiitk* 
— diad  at  llalreni  <m  the  Tth  nit. 

A  naw  tcantlalion  of  iha  Bibia  into 
tba  BomIbii  iremEcalar  ii  now  pnbllah' 
iDg  at  Hoicow. 

Tba  fiMudation  Btoos  of  a  nnonmant 
to  llni.urQTaoii  waa  laid  In  Wittam- 
tog  Ml  tba  300th  anuiranaij  of  hii 
death— ISth  April,  1560. 

Dr.Wm.-  " 


r  Hapol 


in  Stiwbnrgh  In  Gatman. 

Tbohab  AcKMf  bub  Twmaopb — 

Ok  "  Th.  T.'  of  the  FlonDtiiia  car> 


iMned  a  biairrapb;  of  Philippa  Stnui, 
a  patriot  of  Flinnca. 

Ad  "^tioD  peieondle,  djGnltiT*, 
Btufoa,"  of  tha  eompM*  irafci  of 
LuuxnMBiiitobainaedin  Pailiin 
fbitf  Tolnmea — ptica,  to  nibacaiben  In 
adnoM,  300  franca.  Each  oF  the 
oripnal  nibaeiiban  wIU  lecdn  a 
portrut  of  th*  aatbor  and  aa  antograph 


The  duoniole  of  the  klnga  of  tha 
Ilia  of  Han  hai  been  edited  V  P«op. 
Uvmca,  with  man;  oplanalorjr  dooa< 
aeate,  and  vrittaa  !a  Eoilieh,  whidi 
baa  now  bacoma  aooopolaorr  bianoh 
«f  adnealloo  b  pobtio  aabooia.  Tha 
aamalaamad  prafeeaor  ia  ngagad  on  a 
new  "  Hialorr  of  Norwaj." 

J.  0.  HuJjwKu^  the  amfnoit  and 
tnutworth;  Sbakaapecian  odtic  and 
editor,  ha*  leoentlj  dleoorwad  aaTanl 


in  matter  to  tha  plaji  of  ibt  lanmnied 
baid,  and  baarini;  dalea  ahortlj  •nbaa- 
qtUDt  to  hie  daaUi.  Ea  raiotata  tbii 
aa  an  nnwoked  field  of  modi  pnniae 


A  "Clapton  Hooaa  Shakeepcaia,"  of 
dato  1695,  ia  now  on  the  lapU  for 


Thoogb  retiring  from  Ibe  pobHaUng 
bndneai,  Hr.  John  Chapman,  frnierlr 
of  IQng  Wllliaa  Street,  Sirvid,  wiU, 
we  DDdantaiid,  oontiniia  to  edit  tha 


Ur.  AaTBtniT  Tbollope,  the  well- 
known  naraliit,  li  eoe  of  tba  mamban 
of  tba  comndarion  reoeotlj  appointod 
to  inqaire  into  the  gTiarancec  of  the 
dreulation  dapartoteDt  at  St  Hartis'B- 
lO'Craod.  Hr.  Tnillope  ii  a  anrrayor 
of  the  Oanaral  F«at  Offioa. 

We  bare  dpreHed  eleeirtierv  a  wiah 
for  a  colleotiT*  editioa  of  the  pnaa 
mrki  of  Leigh  Hnnt  The  Maaan. 
BontledgB  an  pobliahinc  a  ana.*olnBe 
editioa  et  Ua  poetial  worka  aa  finallr 
ooUactad  and  reneed  bj  hfanidf.  The 
editor  of  the  Tolnoie  Ii  hi«  too,  tlM 
well-known  joomaliat,  Ur.  Tboroloo 
Hani,  editor  of  tba  ^MMafar,  and  now, 
a]»,  it  wonld  aeam,  of  tha  litrm^ 
CiroHiek  ^ktnlMt. 

The  Hmera.  Bladcwood  (taf  a 
newspaFOi  paiagraph,  which  maat  be 
racBied  with  caatian)  pr9  *  Oeoree 
EUot"  (Uiee  Efana)  for  her  ne* 
work,  "The  Ull  on  the  floaa,'  £3.000 
down)  £1,000  fiir  the  aaund  editiai; 
and  £1,000  when  the  wtkk  inobea 
the  fonrth,  with  an  extra  hODU  no  ito 
rapnidnction  in  a  popolar  fonn.  Tbo 
"trade*  hara  atraadj  ordeied  S^KH) 


THE  LOGIC  OF  NOVEL- WRITING. 
"  A&isTOTLS  has  divided  the  whole  field  of  knonledee  into  three 

snuid  proviaces ;  and  the  line  of  distdnction  which  he  hu  draivn  u 
the  general  confine  hetween  that  of  the  rational  theoretic  mind  and 
those  both  of  the  prarlic  and  poetic,  is  this — that  the  first  iajarO' 
ductive  of  TKcesiary  and  the  other  two  of  eoatingent  Truth,  lima 
Truth  is  the  staple  produce,  and  Reason  the  common  instrument  of 
all.  But  lie  descends  to  a  more  particular  and  philosophical  dis- 
tinction of  the  throe  provinces,  according  to  the  differeiit  nature 
and  direction  which  Truth  assumes  in  each.  In  the  theoretic 
pronoce  he  represents  it  as  originatini;  with  its  subject,  as  standing 
independent,  and  terminating  in  itself.  In  the  practic  it  originates 
in  the  mind  of  the  agent,  joins  itself  to  correct  desire,  with  which  it 
mizea  and  co-operates,  and  keeps  in  prospect  a  moral  end  bejond 
itself.  la  the  poetic,  it  originates  more  m  the  inventive  mind  of 
the  artist,  and  through  the  instmmentality  of  different  means, 
intends  and  accomplishes  a  still  further  end,  which  is  properly 
termed  ^ci."* 

In  the  Methodology  of  Bacon  a  similar  division  of  knowledge  is 
made.  The  three  chief  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  Memory, 
Imagination,  and  Eeason.     The  results  of  the  operations  of  these 

g)wers  are  respectively  named  History,  Poesy,  and  Philosophy, 
oesy  in  this  claJisification  includes  all  the  efforts  of  the  creative 
Imagination.  History  informs,  Science  empowers,  and  Poetry 
delights.  History  deals  with  the  aciaat.  Philosophy  with  the  pot- 
ribk,  and  Poesy  with  tho  probable.  Eiperience  lies  at  the  root  of 
each,  and  nourishoH  all  three. 

"  Poetry  ia  the  maiing  of  thought,"  and  "  a  Poem  unfettered  by 
metre  and  rhythm  takes  the  name  of  Eomance."  A  novel  is — or,  at 
least,  ought  to  be — a  just  and  lively  narrative  of  some  imaginary 
erent,  or  series  of  events,  representing  the  chaneeB  of  state,  fortune, 
feeling,  circumstances,  passions,  und  humours  or  man,  so  related  as 
to  in<hicc  in  the  reader  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  evolution  of 
the  plot,  the  forthgrowth  of  the  incidents,  the  dispositions  of  the 
characters,  the  progressive  convergence  of  act  and  circumstance 
towards  some  result,  and  the  ultimate  upshot  of  the  whole  of  the 
cc-operaut  elements,  forces,  energies,  passions,  occnrrenccs,  and 
accidents  in  somo  completed  and  terminal  dinouemenf  satisfactory 
to  the  judicial  faculties  e:[citcd.  Yet  this  narrative  should  be  so 
written  as  to  show,  lying  along  or  intertwisted  with  the  very  course 
and  progrefs  of  events,  some  cons  tan  tlv 'self-sugges  ting  thought,  or 
chun  of  thoughts,  referring  or  refernble  to  the  ordinary  ongoingt 
•  TBtham'i "  Seals  sad  Chart  of  Tiutb,"  toL  U.  jip.  330—323. 
TOL.  III.  2d  . 
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of  Ufa,  and  tlraa  throagh  tlie  ideal  indnencing  the  real.  Hiu  under- 
cnrrent  of  thought,  howeTor,  must  neither  be  exhibited  oonscioualy, 
intnuiTely,  or  tutoriolly ;  it  miut  be  the  trajunrent  suggeation  of 
the  very  incidents  iiieoTponit«d  and  detuled  la  the  conne  of 
the  atoiy,  and  become  "  palpable  to  feeling,"  throneh  the  atrictlv' 
repreHntative  harmonj  of  tbe  ereota  related  with  toe  lava  whicn 
regulate  i«al  hiitory ,  and  the  accurate  resemblancy  giren  to  their 
aereral  details.  So  far  aa  the  aim  and  execution  of  the  wnt«r  of 
fiction  coincides  with  the  XiOgic  of  Existence,  his  work  will  bear  in 
its  verj  inner  ritality  the  leseon  he  deaircE  to  teach,  and  the  oapantj 
of  exciting  the  rpedal  interest  he  desires  to  aronae  or  intensiff. 
ITot  as  an  affixlilce  frontlet  to  the  ejet,  as  phjlacteries  opon  a 
garment's  hem,  or  an  amulet  vorn  on  the  bosom,  but  aa  really  and 
traljpHiugout  of  it,  like  the  fine  CMenceof  a  choice  flower,  will  the 
leason  of  a  novel  constructed  with  true  art  show  itself.  In  History 
and  in  Ifatvre  wisdom  is  implicitly  contained ;  it  ia  not  by  expreis 
teaching,  but  by  an  intuitive  or  self-saggeated  interpretation,  that 
their  secret  and  inDormost  lesson  is  acquired;  and  mdactic  novels, 
whose  purpose  is  ostentatiouaiy  paraded,  mult  be  defective  becaose 
they  do  not  in  their  form  of  teaching  confonn  to  and  imitate,  in  thia 
point,  thete  divine  models. 

Inugination  is  the  essential  faculty  in  every  artiatic  pnraait  or 

Art  ia  the  manifested  energy  of  the  hnrnan  imagination. 

In  itatridest  signification  imagination  is  a  word  used  to  denote  that 
mental  faculty  which  receiver,  retains,  recalls,  combines,  modifies, 
and  produces  or  reproducea  ideas,  and  which,  acoording  to  fixed  lawa, 
reoomposes  the  objects  of  thought  by  a  sneoiea  of  creative  energy 
into  new  forma,  capable  of  origmating  other  conoeptiona,  feelings, 
thoughta,  and  interests.  To  imngine,  in  this  lofty,  sublime,  yet  true 
sense,  is  to  interpenetrate  the  forma  of  sensible  nature  widi  the  life 
of  thought,  to  realize  the  ideal,  to  bring  the  infinite  and  the  invisible 
within  the  scope  of  temporal  vision,  and  to  aaimate  intelligible  truth* 
with  a  tranu^endent  vigour  and  vitality.  "The  human  iniBginatioD," 
•ays  Dr.  £eid,  "  ia  an  ample  theatre  upon  which  everything,  good  or 
had,  great  or  mean,  laudable  or  base,  is  acted."  Waabington  Irving 
declares  that  "  it  ia  the  divine  attribute  of  the  fanagination  that  it  ia 
irrepressible,  unconfinable ;  thai  when  the  real  world  ia  shut  out,  it  ' 
can  create  a  world  for  itself,  and,  with  a  necromantic  power,  can 
eonjure  up  glorious  sha^  and  fonni,  and  brilliant  Tiaioni,  to  make 
solitude  populous,  and  irradiate  the  gloom  of  dungeons."  Dngald 
StewftTt  says,  "  All  the  objects  of  knowledge  aupmy  roateiials  for 
her  forming  hand  ;  diversifying  infinitely  the  works  she  produces, 
while  the  mode  of  her  operation  remain*  essentially  onifonn." 

The  illimitable  activity,  the  spiritual  potentiality  of  imagination,  ia 
its  most  wondrous  characteristic.  Through  the  raanifola  variation* 
of  the  similar  and  the  dissimilar  she  move*  with  perfect  ease  and 
confidence,  and  chooses  and  combines,  according  to  a  voluntary  and 
aelf-originated  design,  all  that  is  fitting  and  appropriate  for  the 
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cffeetaiatioD  of  the  tuk  whieh  naaaa,  inoUnmtioD,  or  tute  imposes  on 
ber.  or  for  the  ontworkicig  of  her  own  gratifiMtJon— the  very  luxury 
of  her.Bctirity. 

The  imsfiiiBtive  organization  of  new  actmlities,  die  vital  repro- 
duotioa  and  reaJization  of  ides*  which  have  been  onlj,  aa  jet,  pre- 
flgitred  in  the  tool,  is  called  Invention. 

InTentioD  ii  a  pTodnctive  energy  of  thonght.  In  its  widest  sense 
it  denotM  the  canstmction,  eduction,  or  prodaction  of  something 
which  had,  in  the  same  form,  for  the  same  end,  and  of  the  same 
nuterials,  no  preTious  exieteace.  In  the  sieuifieatiou  now  desired  to 
he  attacl^  to  it,  it  is  intended  to  mean  "  tnat  prolific  &ctilcy  of  the 
mind  whioh  gi*ei  a  kind  of  second  creation  t«  all  the  works  of 
aatnre,  which  eenaralizeB  and  enlaree*  their  eomprebension, 
het^tens  their  oeanty,  and  improTea  their  charms."  In  a  word, 
the  exoofritative  energy  of  the  mind,  directed  hy  the  imagination 
towBrda  the,ArM-fignnng  of  some  already  jm-fignred  conception— 
the  bodifying  forth  and  actnalicing  of  aome  original  idea ;  "  for 
ereiTthing  that  is  great  and  worthy  [low  or  contemptible]  in  human 
eonauct  must  have  been  oonoeived  in  the  imagination  before  it  waa 
brongbt  into  act,"  or  representatiTe  being. 

InTcntion  requires,  for  its  proper  activiaation,  purpose,  power,  and 
opporiuDi^. 

Furpoae  it  the  result  of  an  operatiTe— «.  e.,  a  sndScient— induce- 
ment. 

Power  is  the  result  of  the  ccwbined,  conttraioed,  and  ■nhmissive 
co-exeretsed  energy  of  all  the  fiacnlttea  requiaite  for  the  performance 
or  effeetnation  of  any  given  work. 

Opportunity  is  the  result  of  the  pouesaion  of  ample  time,  ready 
material,  speed  j  execution,  opra  field,  scope  for  effort,  due  encoui'age- 
ment,  fair  competition,  and  boaest  appreciation. 

Purpose  implies  an  object  or  aim.    Intention  precedes  iuTention. 

Aims  may  vary  in  different  individaals  and  at  different  times ; 
sod  as  they  superintend  Inrentlon,  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the 
pTodnce  of  that  energy  will  also  differ  in  indiTidaals  and  with  times. 

We  hare  here,  however,  only  to  deal  with  literary  aims,  efforts, 
and  intents ;  and  even  of  these  we  can  now  concern  ourselves  with 
those  only  whieh  originate  in  or  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
itnagination.  Nor  have  we  to  expatiate  upon  the  whole  wide  field 
of  those  literary  efforts  in  which  the  creative  imagination  is  em- 
— ^  ~T  hears  sway;  our  attention  must  be  confined  to  a  minuter 


depK 


lepwrtment  of  inventive  exertion.  Epif,  deacriptive,  didactic,  and 
dramatie  poetry,  must  be  placed  aside.  Fablee,  parable*,  and 
allMcories,  must  be  passed  unnoticed.  Arcadiaa,  IJtopias,  Clover- 
nooka,  and  Dialognes  iuDnmerable,  muat  be  withdrawn  from  our 
^eaent  inveatiKWDn,  and  we  muat,  perforce,  confine  onr  present 
pieleetion  to  that  special  class  of  fictiliouB  narratives  which  has 
received  the  aotndental,  yet  now  raffieiently  difierentiating,  title 
oF-^Noveta. 
Thelfovdiiithemoderai<inDOfthe<dden£po.   It  is  in  itself  an 
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epitomixed  litentue;  »  hiitory  pulsing  with  tiu>  life-Uood  of 
himuHutj ;  k  dnmu  of  virid  marainent,  oluiige,  Tuietv,  and  <^ano- 
ter ;  an  epio  of  refined  and  iatonae  grandeur ;  a  fable  with  a  pnro 
and  purifying  moral ;  a  philoaophv  whioh  lighten!  and  »d<»iia  life 
with  the  grMidenr  of  wisdom  and  the  splendonr  of  beantj ;  aod 
t,  theology  which  demonstrate*  emphatieally  that,  wliareaoem  »ad 
liowioerer  we  wal^, 

'  Tbere'i  >  Dlnnitj  doth  dupe  onr  aids." 

A  novel  sbonld  be  evmtfkl;  it  ought  to  repreient  a  single  eirele 
of  action  and  eiiatonoe,  — pocaeased  of  a  onity  of  intomt  and  a  onity 
of  ^lot, — which,  though  it  most  have  a  centre  and  a  oireumfeFoiae 
of  its  own,  need  not  be  so  entirely  and  distinctly  disconnected 
jtom  other  circlea  as  to  prevent  .iot^veotion,  oi  even  cimoinaerip* 
tion.  It  ought  indeed  to  be  a  ronnded  off  and  completed  vimr  of 
some  course  of  life,  in  wbii^h,  while  there  ia  a  strict  and  perfect 
probability  maintained,  and  a  visible  inter- dependence  of  character, 
cironmatance,  and  end,  observable,  there  need  not  be  wanting  the 
mora  complete  intersections  of  those  causative  inflnences  which  are 
int«rtextared  with  natnre,  history,  and  time,  whatever  be  the  anr- 
Tonndinga  or  environments  of  man's  life  or  fate.  An  organic  Mieoeas 
and  growth  ought  to  be  perceptible  in  the  characCen  and  the 
incidents ;  and,  therefore,  such  events  should  be  chosen  aa  nsnally 
nay  or  do  happen  among  men  living  and  acting  in  the  chosca 
sphere,  conformable  to  the  age,  the  scope  of  the  activiliea,  and  the 
qnalitiee,  in  kind  and  degree,  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  re- 
presented. 

If  it  fulfil  the  [M-imary  condition  of  eventfnlness  it  will  be  a  Hety; 
a  coil  of  the  phenomena  of  life  ;  a  concrete  whole,  pervaded  with 
vitality,  and  fall  of  the  fresh  and  glowing  enei^  of  progreinve 
and  consistent  development ;  a  nnitive  complexity  of  oeing  and 
action,  mutually  modifying  and  modified  in  a  nataral  and  prMMble 
manner.  It  ought  to  give  us  a  sense  of  liviugness,  and  ahow  the 
impiilsefl  and  suceeMions,  the  whirling  and  roaring,  the  changing  and 
sbif^g,  the  actuation  and  restraint  of  feeling,  emotion,  pasnon, 
and  thonght ;  4^  wants,  desiree,  bopee,  beliefii,  and  duties.  This  it 
the  groundwork  the  Imagination  has  to  do  that  it  may  emgage  ow 
sympathies  and  eidte  oor  intereat. 


A  i^ory  is  a  representative  or  a  descriptive  sketch  of  some  tpeeifio 
imaginative  manifestation  of  homsn  life  and  its  realitiea,  in  which  Uie 
diverse  phenomena  of  being  and  action,  oiroumslance,  cansrtion,  and 
charact^,  are  harmonized  into  a  uniqne  and  otmcrete  whole  by  the 
pervasive  and  oonstmctive  power  M  living  thought  and  definite 
intention.  It  may  employ  itself  in  recording  a  simple  set  of  oo> 
existent  and  co-operaot  phenomena,  tending  towards  and  at  lut 
resoltiDg  in  some  ultimate  issue ;  or  it  atay  de^oy  beton  the  reader's 
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ejo  fe  crDwd«d  and  iBt«rmiied  grovp  of  oo-exutent  asd  Hoe«auTD 
pbnuMMii^  wearing  and  iitt«rweaving  their  oonpleK  eaeigiea  from 
the  oentn  to  the  outermcMt  edge  of  toe  web  of  fiotion ;  but  it  must 
be  a  ahadowiog  fbrth  or  presentaCioa  of  lifb  in  openUion  ODder  Uwt. 

A  story  requires  a  jJot,  a  time,  Menety,  cliiuaoten  t  wul  a  «on< 
■ialeBt  auooiatiTemeM  in  and  all  of  these. 

The  j)M  must  be  intereBtinf(,  perspicuous,  probable,  oonlitt«tlt, 
and  skiirallj  harmoDized  with  the  general  laws  of  caasatioo  wluck 
operate  io  tbe  ordinary  course  ana  process  of  events ;  yet  it  must 
bo  poeBessed  of  uaity,  eontiauity,  simplitaty,  and  progressireBess, 
aed  hare  tbfO  writer's  predetermined  aim  as  tbe  aide  and  oentrd. 
piHnt  of  the  whole,  and  that  whence  and  in  aooordance  witli  wbiob 
alt  tends  to  its  proper  and  peoniiar  issae. 

The  enpreme  canon  relating  to  tJie  oonstruction  of  a  plot  is  that 
it  be  probable,  i.e.,  it  must  be  in  conformity  with  observation, 
knowledge,  experience,  or  trustworthy  testimony.  Mere  likelihood 
will,  howerer,  not  satisfy  or  gratify  the  mind,  and  it  is  advisable 
to  adopt  sDcfa  serisB  and  ooncatenatioos  of  events  as  may  he  fairly 
regarded  as  morally  oertain.  Trne,  "the  improbabilities  of  ez- 
perienoe  are  many,  utd  the  impossihihties  few,"  but  the  liveliest 
power  of  the  mskgic  ^eU.  which  eacJuiDts  man  in  the  novel  is  rarely 
felt  when  the  thaaghta  are  far  strained  beyond  their  ordinary  bent, 
or  much  tnisted  out  of  tlieii  common  coarse.  Mysteries,  hair- 
bnadth  dunoea,  lucky  occurrences,  marvris,  myths,  roagios,  and 
monstrous  nteohonisms,  are  drawbacks  to  enjoyment,  because  hin- 
drances to  OUT  faith.  Within  the  circle  of  real  life  tJiere  is  scope 
•ad  sweep  sufficient  for  the  imagination.  The  reach  of  the  probable 
is  wide,  but  it  does  not  enable  the  thinker  to  fathom  the  possible. 
Did  it  do  10,  it  would  no  longer  b«  true  that 

*'  Tmtb  \»  stnnge,  stnogcr  Uwii  EctloD." 

In  all  points, — and  we  utter  our  tboughts  not  in  tbe  spirit  of 
paradox, — a  work  of  fiction  ought  to  aim  at  realising  in  tbe  fullest 
manner  the  idea  of  truthfulness ;  and  hence  it  mnst  be  probable, — be 
witiiin  the  limits  of  a  becoming  likelihood.  Fiotion  is  not  falsehood 
— it  is  Life  imagined  and  written,  conoeived  in,  and  tested  by, 
thought. 

That  tiie  plot  may  be  intereiting  there  is,  in  geDeral,  required 
botik  a  complication  and  an  unrarelment ;  someUiing  that  botb 
excites  and  justifies  curiosity  i  IJiat  evokes  sympathy  and  elioita 
thought.  The  events  related  muat  have  acontinuity  and  movement, 
a  ooherMit  aad  plansible  vreieemblance  and  wholeness ;  the  several 
stat«s  and  etSiges  of  circnmstanee,  however  they  knot  and  twist 
tbemselvea,  must  be  c««l'ully  and  causatively  oonneoted;  all  the 
teadeacies  ssid  workings  of  the  various  actors  must  naturally  and 
•imply  oonduoe  to  the  production  of  the  catsstropbe  or  terminal 
ielawcittmaU;  and  great  (act,  dexterity,  and  sagacity  is  requisite  to 
cause  the  full  excitement  to  converge  towards,  and  onLninate  at  and 
in,  the  ollin'oii— tke  goid,  or  point  trf  disoovery.    For  this  purpose. 
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that  tncoestion  of  inoidenta,  if  it  is  to  be  Meed  uid  imuorlaliMd 
bj  art,  is  t«  be  preferred  which  exntea  nurpriae  in  and  »l  the 
ntomeat  of  alliaion— the  crius,— the  clinuuc  of  the  plot.  l%ia  objeM 
is  beat  gained  by  the  choice  of  a  commenoiii);  point  from  which,  bj' 
logical  resultance,  and  afriet  adherence  to  the  laws  of  the  organic 
sron-th  of  events  (epizeneeiB),  tteo  exodea  or  model  of  aolnng  the 
difficultj  become  powible. 

"  ADimam  nnne  hoo  ctlaniii  dodo  diTidit  iliac"  * 

A  Tivid  and  pleasing  anrpriae  occaaionB  interne  deUght,  and  thi* 
delight  is  enhanced  when  it  i«  quite  erident  that  it  haa  not  been 
BUa^ed  bj  trickery,  bnt  gained  by  the  genoine  evolution  of  life 
and  character,  or  brhoueflt  inventLveneu. 

The  conditions  oi  interest  are  Terisimilitnde,  cansatire  coherency, 
dezteroua  erolution,  unity  of  design  held  to  through  a  mtiltiplioity 
of  eflecta,  and  the  unexpectedness  of  the  adopted  ezode,  always 
provided  that  in  accepting  anv  dtnouement  it  be  evident  that  it  is  a 
natural  result  from  the  growtb  of  erenta,  and  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
laving  hold  of  a  fortunate  accident  for  the  extrication,  at  once 
of  the  author  and  his  plastic  creations,  from  personal  difficulty. 
The  moral  feelings,  the  sympathies,  and  the  reason  most  each 
be  satisfied  by  the  upshot  and  at  the  close.  To  particularise  and 
enaroerat«, — there  must  be  in  a  good  plot,  a  root  of  thought,  a 
oentre-aim,  a  comprehensible  extent  ana  form,  an  outline,  a  com- 
mencement, middle,  end,  a  successive  picturing,  an  interest,  a  Uving 
reahty  and  realization,  an  issue,  and  a  growing  organic  progrees; 
and  ul  must  be  to  combined  as  to  work  upon  and  into  the  aympa^ 
thies  of  the  sonl.    Hence  the  Horatian  manm,  "Inmediiu  rvr  ri^t." 

The  iime  of  a  story  ought  to  be  such  as  wonld  give  sco^  for  the 
existence  of  the  actors,  sweep  to  their  various  peculiarities  and 
characteristics,  and  possibility  to  the  incidents  compoeing  the  plot. 
This  places  a  limit  and  restraint  upon  invention,  and  necewitetes 
the  study  of  the  epoch — ita  chief  characters  and  characteriatics ;  its 
cirirumstancea,  conditions,  states,  and  history ;  its  manneia,  onatoms, 
and  costnmes;  its  style  of  speech,  thought,  action,  and  activity. 
Within  the  oircoit  of  the  possibiUties  of  the  time  or  age,  the 
incidents  of  the  story  must  be  confined,  if  it  be  desired  to  preserve 
that  unity  of  feeling  on  which  the  impression  of  life  and  reality  so 
peculiarly  depends.  Not  only  must  the  oonoeption  and  individii*!- 
laation  of  the  characters  be  circumicribed  by  this  sensibility  to  the 
age,  or  the  spirit  of  the  age,  under  which  the  reader's  thought 
is  brought,  but  all  the  details, — minute,  yet  not  over  minute, — 
require  to  be  harmonised  and  brought  into  agreement  with  the 
known  facte  of  history  r^arding  the  period. 

Scenery  is  also  a  limit  to  invention.  Space  is  a  fact  as  stnUiom 
as  lime,  and  as  nnyielding)  the  imaeination  cannot  altogeti>er 
ranquish  it.    The  dauntless  variety  of  Uionght  must  submit  to  tbe 

■  "  This  my  aad  tbat,  dividfag  tb*  swift  niad." 
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oocaHionally  mt«ifere  with  the  beedota  o 
trothfulneM  moat  be  nuiutuned,  not  only  in  desDriptive  sketches, 
wbether  of  the  tcenes  tad  opentions  of  Hntnre,  or  of  the  wotkB  of 
ut  that  adom  them,  but  also  in  the  finer  shadea  of  UBOciatios  and 
of  £K'''*ti^B  Bpeeeh,  over  which  outward  nature  wielda  luch  powers. 
Acta  tliemtelTes,  still  oftener  intentions,  may  otlen  be  overruled  by 
get^raphia  or  topographic  pOBgibilities. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance,  therefore,  that  the  scene  of  a 
novel  shoiild  be  well  laid,  both  in  the  plot  and  in  the  author's  mind ; 
not  only  that  a  trne  and  accurate  presentment  may  he  made, 
but  also  that  a  proper  oooaistency  oe  preserved  and  observed 
betneen  the  events,  converaatious,  &s.,  related  and  the  scenes  in 
whith  they  are  reported  to  have  taken  place,  aa  well  aa  between  the 
characters  Sxed  on,  and  the  poasibiliciea  of  their  development  as 
stated  in  the  ^ven  region  or  place. 

Character  is  the  sonrce  of  power  and  action,  of  resignation  and 
patience,  and  of  operating  or  being  operated  upon.  It  ia  that 
unity  and  community  of  energies  whion,  thoogh  each  capable  of 
individual  excitation  and  activity,  usually  exist  in  such  balance 
and  equipoise,  or  at  all  evenly  in  such  oollective  and  correlative 
conditions  and  coincidence,  as  ^ve  a  certain  determinate  indi- 
viduality to  a  person,  and  make  him  capable  both  of  impressing,  and 
being  imnreased  by,  others. 

Individuality  ia  therefore  the  result  of  character. 

Individuality  is  that  compound  of  extrinsic  and  intrinsio  qualities 
by  which  oae  person  is  marked  oS*  and  known  as  different  from  all 
Other  persona  ;  which  so  reveals,  oonnotee,  and  denotes,  any  person 
that  no  one  can  be  confounded  with  or  mistaken  for  him,  or  he  with 
or  for  them.  That  which  gives  a  real,  visible,  yet  indivisible,  being 
and  entity  or  consoioaB  personality  and  differentiated  oneness  and 
separoteness  to  anv  character. 

Individuality  oi  chsracteriution  is  essential  in  a  novel  to  prevent 
confusion,  to  make  recognition  possible,  and  to  make  the  presentation 
complete  and  perfect.  Hence,  coincidence  and  comminglcment  of  cha- 
racteristica  in  persons  holding  part  in  a  story  must  be  avoided ;  and 
distiuct  and  readily  marked  traits,  touchea,  minute  differences  in 
look,  voice,  gesture,  tastee,  habits,  sentiroente,  thought,  expreasioD, 
action,  and  associative  aympathies,  ought  to  be  fimushed  to  the 
leader,  that  no  risk  of  misconception  may  be  run. 

CbsiBoter  is  that  series  of  elements  which  determine  the  functional 
activitiea  of  each  individual  in  any  given  set  of  circumstances ;  that 
nndco'  the  excitement  of  any  motive  or  motives,  and  in  any  oonjunc- 
tnre  of  affairs,  enables  one  to  form  a  sort  of  inferential  ulculatios 
ngarding  the  results  to  which  each  individual  will  give  adherence  or 


Pasiiont  are  the  great  disintegranta  of  character,  and  careful 
nicety  ie  ipeciaUy  required  in  any  narrative  wherein  the  interac- 
tiona  of  eansea  and  remits  d^eod  upon  the  operations  of  the 
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panionB,  or  call  them  into  exeroiee.  The  ^iloe»phy  of  pisBkiD 
requireB  close,  minute,  end  patient  attidy,  in  order  that,  in  the 
exhibition  of  their  aotivitiea  in  a  Htorf,  the  formatiTe  impnWa  ma^ 
be  adequate  to  the  prodactiou  of  the  precise  amonnt  of  exdt«ment 
■town ;  that  the  diaplaj  of  the  operatioDB  of  paenon  may  accord  with 
the  c^haracter  in  whom  they  are  induced ;  and  that  the  efiecta  atated 
to  be  produced  on  the  after  itagea  of  the  story  may  be  snoh  as 
expericDco  wsmtnta  db  to  believe  might  he  the  re«nlta  of  tJte 
described  and  exhibited  emotion. 

Besides  these  extraordinair  manifestations  of  character,  there  !• 
Ute  constant  efferreacence  of  mind,  heart,  and  aati<Hi,  whioh  each 
person  underKoes,  and  shows  in  the  common  ocenrrencea  of  the 
society  in  which  he  moves,  in  the  ordinary  circnmstaaces  which 
nirround  and  affect  him,  and  in  the  nsnal  events  which  occur  in  his 
itei(;hbonrhood,  or  among  those  in  whom  he  interesta  himself. 

Of  characterH  or  persons  the  nOTeliat  may  select  as  many  and  of 
■nch  kinds  as  he  chooses,  and  he  may  work  them  up  into  any  com- 
bination which  the  law  of  permutations  makes  possible ;  but  he  must 
hold  the  reins  of  his  ima^nation  so  far  under  check  as  to  make 
each  character,  in  each  circumstance,  act  in  conformity  with  the 
predetermined  nature  with  which,  at  the  outatsrt,  he  has  been 
endowed ;  or  be  must  exhibit  and  explain  the  manner  in  which  a 
cliange  has  been  caused  in  his  disposition,  manners,  habits,  t«nden- 
oies,  or  sympathies.  The  influences  of  character  ouf^t  to  be  seen 
Bpreading  through  the  whole  scheme  of  action ;  the  oanses  which 
cneck  aspiration  and  lead  to  unaccomplished  hopes,  which  eieite 
alumberine  passions  or  still  and  calm  aurges  of  aroused  emotion, 
which  woTK  from  the  outward  surroundings  of  a  man  inward  upon 
his  nature,  or  which  throw  out  their  living  influences  ftota  the  very 
inmost  juices  and  sap  of  the  mind,  mnsC  be  eifaibited  in  tmtlifiu 
accordance  with  the  organic  modes  and  functions  of  each  givHi  mind. 
The  self'Sufficing  life  which  interpenetrates  everything  with  it« 
own  pervasive  effectuality  must  be  aiatinguiahed  from  that  languid 
■pirituality  and  quietism  which  admits  of  the  continual  interftuion 
en  external  influences;  and  these  again,  from  those  whose  chymic 
nature  gives  and  takes,  affects  and  is  affected,  and  are  not  only 
capable  of  being  changed,  but  of  becoming  also  the  oauaea  of 
changes. 

Character  is  tlie  flower  of  which  thought  is  tlie  root,  and  wit  and   ' 
wisdom  the  perfume,  and  action  the  -fimit.    It  is  the  efflux  of  the 
•rer-exeiting  and  germinal  power  of  the  soul,  and  is,  in  fiict,  its 
(mter  garment.    It  is  in  ^neral  not  only  existent,  but  oonaiatentr 
peT8ist«nt,  and  reaistent — it  w,  and  acf«  and  reacts. 

But  though  plot  and  time,  accnery  and  chsraeter,  be  each  in  its 
own  isolation  capable  of  being  dealt  with  by  the  novelist  with 
power  and  skill,  this  will  not  suffice  to  satisfy  llie  conditions  of  a 
true  Logic.  These  elements  mnet  all  be  wtooght  up  into  a  consis- 
tent whole-'-each  element  harmonioits  witb  «•<£  other,  and  so  aseo- 
eiatcd  as  to  strike  the  mind  with  a  oneness  of  effect  such  as  shall 
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ednce  And  smtain  interest,  uid  prodnce  s  gratified  complacenoy  in 
the  reader. 

If  or  is  even  this  alt : — a  skilfdl  reprodnction  or  lifelike  enTisage- 
ment  of  ima{;es  or  forma  of  scene  or  thought ;  an  elaborate  copy 
or  linmlacrnm  of  history,  or  an  embodiment  and  external  projectioil 
of  4  set  of  arclie-typal  ideas,  will  not  content  the  demands  of  Art. 
Art  is  not  imitation,  it  is  creation.  A  picture  without  the  life  of 
tiionght  in  it — a  poem  without  some  divine  essence  from  the  soul  of 
man — a  statoe  without  the  idealist's  conceptive  skill  and  constmo- 
tive  touch — a  boilding  destitute  of  harmonionsneBa  of  plan  and 
pnrpose, — who  can  imagine  such  things  P  The  transfused  energy, 
the  masterly  force  of  conKions  and  denberstive  thought,  gives  each 
of  tiieae  tbst  vitality  and  character  which  nukai  them  partake  of 
the  munortality  of  their  execntants.  The  chvmic  power  of  mind 
and  heart  inworks  itself  tlirongh  the  materials  of  ontward  nature 
chosen  by  the  artist, — in  whatever  sphere  he  labotm, — and  ont  of 
the  actual  begets  the  ideal.  Such  nave,  in  all  ages,  been  the  eha- 
pacteristics  of  'the  master-wielderB  of  Genius,  They  have  fiashed 
the  spirit  of  life  into  the  dementsof  existence,  and  they  have  sprung 
into  unity  and  aetiou.  An  indestructible  speciahty  has  been 
imparted  to  them,  and  thev  have  been  redeemed  for  ever  from 
dnlnesa  and  death  bf  an  inaehble  charm,  fascination,  and  interest. 
The  Bttpreme  and  ultimate  reach  of  human  thought,  however,  is  dis- 
played in  that  exquisite  creative  geninswhich  has  been  termedfue^. 

Fiction,  as  we  nave  said,  i>  the  Epic  of  modem  life.  It  is  also  ft 
sort  of  experimental  living — ^a  kind  of  extension  of  experience,  and 
a  species  of  hypothetic  metempeyciioeiB.  It  presents  and  repreteute 
men,  modes  orlife, social  phenomena, interests,  sympathies.  circum> 
stanoee,  wrongs,  virtuee,  passions,  and  activities  with  which,  in  their 
rarions  forme,  manifestations,  and  connections,  as  related,  we  may 
bave  or  hare  had  no  acquaintanceship,  and  so  we  become  wider- 
thonghted  and  farther-tauf^t.  We  may  not  be  sinewed  for  action,  nor 

"  Strong  ia  will 
To  itrive,  ta  ink,  to  find,  and  eat  to  ;ield ;" 

and  manv  fbrms  of  life  may  be  to  na  mere  speculative  enigmas,  bnt 
if  a  nora  be  written  with  tact  uid  art.  discrimination  and  sympathy, 
we  may  make  tham  a  discipline  for  thought — they  may  teach  na  to 
\oA  into  tJw  detennining  causes  of  character  and  action ;  to  cast  our 
eye  backward,  aionnd,  and  forward  upon  circumstances ;  to  notice 
kow  mm  and  societiee  are  modified  and  developed,  how  their 
intereata  and  armpatliiea  deepen  and  ext«nd  in  range,  and  to  see  for 
otuvdvea  the  lon^  and  for  resnita  of  action ;  and  thus  we  may 
aeaaire  a  deeper  msight  into  the  moral  laws  under  which  we  live, 
and,  from  thoae  "  folded  annals"  of  life  and  incident,  a  clear  broad 
light  may  be  east  upon  our  thongfata  regarding  being,  ehametei!v 
activity,  and  dec  tiny. 

We  BVy  reaome  thia  theme  again,  and  endecvoor  to  ertpound  The 
Sbetoric  of  S^ovel-Writing. 


IS  THS  HBLI  AU»1  1  SUFTICIKKT  XUtB  07  TAITH  P 


^I^K, 


IS  THE  BIBLE   ALONE  A  StrFFICIENT  BULE   OF 
FAITH  P 

AFFIXMATITE  BBPLY. 

Ik  winding:  up  Uie  controversj  upon  the  Role  of  Faith,  on  the 
affirmatlTe  side,  our  course  will  be  this  : — We  shall  eztunine  ttriaiim 
the  uticlei  of  our  oppoaeuts,  and  then  endaaroui  to  aniwer  the 
objections  railed  by  ujein  to  argnmenti  adduced  bj  ua.  We  tnuat 
then  leave  it  with  the  candid  reader  to  determine,  by  the  truthful- 
ness  aod  conaiBtency  of  atatemeute  made,  and  by  the  force  and 
■oundneee  of  ai^nmeDta  lued,  where  the  truth  i*  to  be  found,— or 
whether  "  the  Bible  alone  is  a  anffioient  Bnle  of  Faith,"  or  whether 
it  is  not. 

The  fint  champion  that  enten  the  litti  aRainat  us  iM  "Fope 
Gregory : "  let  us  attend  to  what  he  t«aches.  We  quite  agree  with 
him  that  "the  root  of  the  differences"  which  exist  between  Kotea- 
tanta  and  Boman  Catholics  is  to  be  found  in  the  question  befbre  ni. 
But  "  Pope  Gregory"  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the  written  oontio- 
versies  which  have  been  held  between  the  two  contending  parlies, 
from  the  time  of  the  Beformation  to  the  present,  if  he  adds  that  dua 

Jnestiou  receiTes  little  attention  at  the  hands  of  Protestants,  as 
lough  they  were  afraid  of  treading  upon  auoh  atippeiy  ground. 
Three  propoaitions  are  adranced  br  "  Pope  Gregory,"  bv  which 
he  would  show  the  insufficiency  of  toe  Protestant  Bole  of  Faidi. 
Let  OS  look  at  them.  • 

FirMt.  The  Bible  was  never  intended  to  be  the  only  Bole  of  Faitii. 
And  why  P  Becanae  it  does  not  declare  itself  to  be  such.  Does 
it  then  declare  its  insufficiency,  or  intimate  that  something  eJae  is  to 
be  added  to  render  it  more  pierfeot  P  Show  na  this,  and  the  pm- 
position  ia  established.  This  you  fail  to  show.  But  cannot  the 
opposite  of  your  atatement  be  gathered  Irom  the  Bible ;  naj,  haa  it 
not  been  gathered,  and  that  uirgely,  both  by  "  Clement"  and  my* 
selfP  What  wonld  you  sdd  to  nudte  the  Bible  more  saffioientP 
TraditionP  Why,  did  not  Christ  condemn  the  oral  traditiona  of  th* 
elders,  declaring  ^t  by  them  they  finutrated  the  oommandmenta 
of  God,  and  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  (Hark  lii.  9, 13). 
And  where  is  the  deficiency  in  Holy  Soriptnie  whieh  joa  could 
supply  P  It  is  not  in  precept,  for  "  the  law  of  the  Xiwd  is  perfect." 
It  IB  not  in  dooteine,  ua  the  Scriptures  "  are  profitable  for  dootrine," 
able  to  teach  all  things  which  make  wise  unto  aalnlion.  The  bet 
is,  the  Bible  needs  no  sapplement,  and  does  declare  its  ownranS- 
oienc;. 
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Anin,  "  The  Bible  ma  nerer  iotended  to  be  the  oiilj  Role  cS 
Fuui."  And  why  P  Beoaiue  our  Lord  did  not  eend  Hu  ftpo«tl« 
trmed  with  Biblea,  but  commiMioned  them  to  preach  the  Goepd. 
But  did  not  the  apostle*  preach  that  which  thejr  had  reeeired  from 
Chriit ;  and  wonid  not  that  which  was  preached  be  identioal  with 
that  which  was  written  P  Had  they  two  Oospehi,  differing  firom  each 
other, — one  to  bo  spoken  and  the  other  to  bo  written, — or  not  ?  If 
there  waa  bnt  one  G«tpe1,  a»  St.  Paul  declares,  and  that  is  handed 
down  to  UB  by  the  aafeat  of  all  methods,  viz.,  by  writing, — are  we 
doiOK  wrong  m  Roiag  to  this,  and  this  only,  for  oor  instmctionP 

And  thon^h  the  first  preachers  of  righteonsnesa  did  not  carry  the 
Bible  in  tiieir  hands,  yet  did  they  not  follow  the  example  of  their 
Master,  and,  when  they  entered  the  aynagogoe,  read  and  exponnded 


the  Old  Testament;  and  not  only  read  and  expounded  the  Old, 
bnt  also  supplied  the  NewP  Of  course  the  apostles  were  com- 
missioned to  preach,  bnt  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  preached 


different  doctrines  to  what  they  wrote,  the  fact  does  not  aSbrd  the 
least  shadow  of  an  argument  againat  the  anffioienoy  of  the  Bible  as 
aBnle. 

It  is  further  urged,  that  if  "  nothing  but  an  inspired  volume  was 
to  enliffhten  the  world  on  the  subject  of  Christianitj,  the  apostles 
would  HaTe  taken  the  utmost  care  to  committowritineall  thewords 
and  all  the  commands  of  our  Lord ;"  and  hAving  said  ao  much,  the 
writer  shows  the  exceeding  folly  of  such  a  remark  by  quoting  the 
hyperbolic  langaage  of  St.  Joho.  who  declares  the  utter  impaisibilily 
ai  writing  down  aU  that  Jesus  said  and  did.  So  that  the  a^piment 
of  "  Pope  Gregory"  amounts  to  this ; — If  such  and  such  were  the 
oaae,  then  the  apostles  would  have  been  very  careful  to  do  what 
they  eonld  not  do, — and  what,  we  may  add,  there  was  no  need  to  do. 

M  tbe  hooka  of  the  Bible  were  as  obscure  and  as  nnmeroos  as  the 
tomee  of  tradition,  then  the  world  would  have  been  rather  darkened 
than  «alightenedj  for  how  many  would  have  waded  throngh  themP 
Bat  Bomanist*  are  no  lovers  of  simplicity,  as  is  further  seen  in  the 
slight  thrown  upon  the  New  Testament,  which  is  described  as  "  oom- 
poMd  na>p/_ji  of  Emir  gospels,  several  letters  to  churches  and  indi> 
Tiduab,  a  record  of  some  traTcls  of  St.  Fetor  and  St.  Paul,  and  ■ 
Book  of  Berelation."  This  reminds  me  of  a  story  (as  "  Augustine" 
•ayi)  of  an  apprentice  bov  who  summoned  his  nkaator  before  the 
isagistrato  on  account  of  the  food  given  him  to  eat.  When  interro- 
gated concerning  the  nature  of  the  food,  he  re^^ed  that  "  he  only 
bad  roast  beef  and  v^etables.  and  puddings,  and  such  stuff  aa 
that." 

"  Bimphf"  four  gospels,  epistles,  travels,  and  the  Book  of  Berela- 
tion I  Aa  though  toese  were  of  no  importance ;  as  though  they  wem 
dnmb  dogs  that  could  not  bark ;  wells  without  water ;  teachers  that 
oould not  instruct.  Have  yon,  "FopeGregory,"eibMiatedtheIfew 
TMtament  SariptareaF  If  not,  then  beware  how  yon  disparage 
them.  Has  not  God  made  of  a  dew-drop  a  worid  of  living 
srtatnna,  nnd  can  He  not  oompiew  into  a  anuU  oompaM  all  that 
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is  needinl  for  ns  to  b«&ere  and  doP  Ii  not  prolixity  a  Mgn  of 
weakaeu  uid  poverty  F  Does  not,  then,  the  dmnuveneM  of  jcnt 
traditiona  prove  them  hnman,  Knd  the  comprekennvenom  of  th« 
Kble  Htvnp  it  M  Divine  P  Disparagement  is  alM  thrown  upon  tho 
writera  of  the  Sew  Teat«nieDt,  as  thonrii  Ood  was  not  at  liberty 
to  obooM  His  own  instnunenta,  and  also  aecide  what nmnberofthMn 
would  be  Bufficiaiit  for  the  vork.  The  question  is.  Were  these 
writers  'inspired  ?  If  they  were,  then  it  matters  not  whether  thvf 
bore  the  name  of  Peter  or  Paul,  of  Mattbew  •»-  Marie,  of  Luke  or 
John;  their  authority  is  the  same,  and  no  true  (Aristian  would 
apeak  alightingly  of  them. 

Again,  it  is  arfpied  that  "  the  Bible  was  nev^  intend«il  to  b«  tbs 
aole  Suie  of  Futh,"  became  the  apoatle  Paul  did  not  state,  in  lua 
epistles,  all  that  he  wished  to  declare  to  those  to  whom  he  wrote, 
biit  reserved  oertiun  topics  to  be  disonssed  upon  when  he  ahoold  bo 
present  with  them.  And  to  what  did  theae  matters  refer?  1^ 
articles  of  faith,  of  course,  because  oar  opponents  always  quote  texte 
that  are  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand.  Articles  of  faith!  By 
no  means ;  but  to  matters  of  discipline  only  does  the  apostle  refer. 
And  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  Rule  of  Faith  f 

Bat  now  comes  me  grand  poser  of  all ;  something  conclusive  in 
the  matter,  and  to  which  "  Pope  Crrsgory"  would  particulsriy  direct 
theattentionof  Frot«stants,  anditisuiiB — "  that  every  siugle  epistle 
which  we  possess  was  addressed  to  CkritHam  aireadgJiUly  tttttrueUd 
in  the  faith;  persons  to  whom  a  volume  of  doctrinal  instruction  waa 
perfectly  unnecessary."  Now,  in  tine  first  place.  Where  is  the  proof 
of  this  so.«alled  "  importuit  fact "  P  Look  at  the  teste  given  by 
"  Clement,"  p.  96,  and  you  will  find  the  fact  changed  into  a  fiction. 
We  select  one  of  these,  Heb.  v.  11 — 11 :  "  Of  whom  w«  ha<r«  many 
things  to  say,  sod  bard  to  he  uttered,  seeing  ye  are  dull  of  hoaring. 
For  when  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  thak 
one  teach  you  again  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the  oraolea  of 
God ;  and  are  become  sudi  as  have  need  of  milk.  Mid  not  of  stroofc 
meat.  For  every  one  that  useth  milk  is  uuskiliul  in  the  word  M 
righteousness;  for  he  is  a  babe."  And  were  these  babes  "fully 
instruoted  in  the  faith"  before  the  aposUe  wrote  to  themP  But 
supposing  the  fact  were  proved,  what  does  our  opponent  gaitt  by  itP 
Then  he  simply  proves  that  which  he  before  denied.  Hiub,  he  states 
ft  few  sentences  baek,  that  "the  wpostles  never  intended  their 
writings  to  be  the  guide  of  any  but  those  to  whom  they  addresaed 
them."  Here  he  declares  that  tjiose  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
were  "  already  fully  instructed  ;"  if  so,  it  is  evident  the  instmetion 
could  not  be  for  them,  but  for  thoM  that  should  come  aft«r.  Mark 
ihe  contmdiotion ! 

The  tecond  position  which  "  Pope  Gt«gory  "  holds  is,  that  "  tho 
Kble  was  not  at  first  regarded  as  the  only  Rule  of  Fsitlt."  Tk« 
argument  is  built  upon  sevend  BsstMions.  First,  tiiat  it  waa  tb* 
mctice  of  ota  Lord  and  His  diteiples  to  [«each,  and  not  to  distribute 
AUm;  and  that  diis  practice  oonfinnad  the  positMU  amnmed. 
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Cbriit  did  inilj  preadi,  utd  H«  froqaentlj  preaciied  from  tbo  Old 
Teotament,  whuili  He  explkined  and  eatoTcid.  Christ  wa*  unlike  bU 
gther  men  i  He  wm  ttie  fbaaUin  of  ligbt,  «nd  it  would  be  anSoiait 
i(»  the  dbeiplea  to  jvmmIi  wlutt  thej  heurd  from  Hi>  lipti  Bod 
Boihiing  did  ttaer  preuli  that  waa  eaaeatutl  but  wbat  *raa  afterwanb 

SeeOTidly,  it  is  uaerted  that  the  earl;  Christiana  were  ntterly 
oppoied  to  writing  down  anything  at  all,  through  fear  of  their 
enemies.  WhatcTer  mar  hare  been  the  case  with  the  early  Chrifr- 
tiane,  it  is  evident  that  God  was  not  opposed  to  writing  down,  but 
inspired  His  serranta  to  write,  and  what  they  wrote  was  eommitt«d 
to  the  handa  of  the  early  ChriaCiaos,  who  guarded  their  treaanrs 
with  great  oare.  "All  ueir  initructions"  leere  not  "by  w(Mrd  of 
month ;"  for  I  have  shown  before  that  the  apostles  frequently  read 
to  the  Jews  their  own  Soriptures,  and  preached  Christ  from  them ; 
and  tbej  also  wrote  e|nstles  and  gospels,  which  were  cireulated 
among  diflerent  churches  for  their  metmotion.  "Pope  Oregorj" 
oonclndes  with  "  a  fact  worth  a  hondred  arguments ;"  and  his  fast 
is,  "  that  the  whole  oC  the  then  known  world  was  oonTertejd,  daring 
the  first  fonr  hundred  years,  eatirelj  without  the  Bible  ;"  and  that 
H>  writers,  prerions  to  the  Beformation,  held  that  the  Bible  was  the 
aole  Rule  (^  Faith. 

With  refinrd  to  the  first  part  of  the  statement,  we  reply  tJiat 
"  the  bet"  IS  opposed  tA  truth.  The  apostles  carried  the  oontenta  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  their  heads  and  hearts,  as  is  seen  in  the  scmioa 
of  Peter  on  ^e  da;  of  Pentecost,  when  thousands  were  converted 
to  ibe  Lord)  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  Jewiah 
prophecies  and  rites  are  made  to  enforce  Christian  truth,  and  where 
i(  it  declared  that  "  the  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerAii,  and 
shArper  than  any  two-edged  sword."  How  was  the  Eouuch  eonr 
rertedP  Was  It  not  through  Philip's  exposition  of  an  Old  Testa- 
ment prtniheoy  P  And  can  my  opponent  say  Uiat  the  writings  of 
the  «)osUea  wonld  do  nothing  in  the  conversion  of  souls.  Yes ;  the 
aposuea  aroU  as  well  as  preached ;  and  the  people  read  as  well  as 
beard.  And  the  written  word  of  Grod  was  not  sterile,  as  "Ptnw 
Oregory  "  would  make  it.  And  thus  his  fact  is  at  fault,  for  the 
woTM  was  not  oonverted  entirely  without  the  Bible.  If  it  were  the 
ocmtrary,  it  ironld  leave  the  question  untouched,  for  it  is  not  whether 
the  Bible  wa*  the  only  Bule  of  Faith  in  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
bst  whetiier  the  Bible  alone  is  b  sufficient  Bule  of  Faith  noio — ' 
now  that  we  have  not  the  apostles  to  instruct — now  that  the  Bible 
is  oolleoted  into  one.  "  Pope  GregoTr"  could  not  hare  been  aware  of 
the  opinion  of  the  fathers,  or  he  would  never  have  been  bold  enoosk 
to  declare  that  no  writers  prerious  to  the  Beformation  held  that  ^ 
Bible  was  a  suffieient  Bole  of  FsilJi. 

^e  third  proposityn  is,  "  Tiiat  the  adoption  ot  this  rale  in  the 
earij  a^  was,  homaoly  speaking,  impossible." 

If  Hus  be  granted,  it  does  not  prove  the  inanfficieno;  of  the  Bab : 
its  adoption,  and  its  sufficiency  when  adopted,  are  two  distinct 
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qiiMti<ma.  Hmt  Uua  pontioii  ii  not  snated.  The  adoption  wu 
poMible,  for  the  ewty  fathers  reeeived  and  aekoowledged  it  a*  a 
■affioiMit  mla.  Thoy  quoted  it  laiKely  in  thoir  writiaga.  Tb»j 
appealed  to  it  m  their  rule  in  their  oontroTeTBiea  with  baretioa. 
Tut  the  Bible  wu  tnwilated,  has  b«sn  eleariy  akom,  and  the 
egregious  blonder  of  "  Pope  Gregory  "  has  beoi  apologised  for  by 
one  of  his  coi^iret.  The  Bible  was  indead  aiiaree  at  tite  time  « 
the  Beformatioa,  bnt  this  wae  throngli  tite  culpable  ne^ect  of  the 
Bomish  Charch,  sad  its  acsroity  is  no  argoment  against  its  taffi- 
cienoy.  It  is  further  urged,  tuat  if  Christ  had  intended  religion 
to  be  diflosed  bj  the  Froteatsnt  rule,  it  might  hare  been  anppMed 
that  He  would  have  sngf^eatod  the  idea  of  printing,  that  Uie  3ibls 
might  be  largely  circulated.  Precisely  so ;  and  this  baa  been  dcme. 
I  renrd  it  as  proTidential  that  at  a  tune  when  the  Bible  was  most 
needed,  aiuoe  the  world  was  at  ita  darkest,  at  this  time  tbe  art  of 
priuting  was  discorered :  the  Bible  was  printed,  and  though  oopies 
of  the  printfid  Bible  were  burnt  by  Iloman  Catholic  bishops,  as  In 
llieir  priests  ta  modem  time«.  yet  thousands  and  tens  ot  thoosaon 
of  oopies  have  continued  to  go  forth. 

The  Jburlh  arfcunent  if  uat  "  K^testanta  do  not  adhere  to  the 
Bible  as  their  onl^  rule."  "  What  Protestant  was  erer  tsni^t  his 
Khgion  by  the  Bible  f"  ETery  Brot«stant ;  for  the  Bible  is  found 
in  every  home,  in  all  our  Sunday  and  day  schools,  and  children  are 
tangiht,  io  aoon  aa  they  are  able  to  learn,  to  read  tiie  Bible,  parts  of 
which  they  commit  to  memory  and  nerer  forget. 

That  we  derire  our  doctrines  tttaa  die  Somiah  Churdi  is  nntme. 
We  nerer  appeal  to  her  anthority  for  their  sanction ;  the  docthnea 
we  hold  are  to  be  found  on  the  page  of  God'a  word,  and  bare  not 
been  deriTcd  throngh  a  hot-bad  proceaa  of  development,  like  many 
of  the  dcM^as  of  the  Bomish  Church. 

The  obserTBDce  of  Sunday,  the  baptism  of  infanta,  meats  snd 
drinks,  anointing  with  oil,— these  thing*  mnit  be  clsased  among 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  haTe  nothing  to  do  with  the  SmU  tf 
SaUA. 

Thus  I  hftTe  gone  tbroush  this  article  link  hy  link,  and  hare 
omitted  nothing  inlcntiomwy  which  it  contains.    Whether  the 

Xments  adduced  hare  stood  the  test  of  criticism  I  must  leaw 
ra  to  decide.  My  only  fear  is  that  I  have  giren  to  them  more 
attention  by  far  than  they  deseired. 

We  adTBnce  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  article,  whidi 
comes  from  the  pen  of  "  Ignatius." 

The  argnmenta  adduced  m  this  article  hive  been  so  ablj  refitted 
by  " The^ylact "  and  "Lex  Scripta"  as  to  need  no  notice  by 
myself.  But  linee  the  question  of  the  inspiration  and  canon  M 
Scripture  is  made  the  stron^hcdd  of  our  opponents  in  this  oontro- 
veny,  I  mnst  notice  this  article  in  pasaing. 

The  first  great  point  that  "  Ignstiua  "  seeks  to  prore  is,  the  diffi- 
cnlt;  which  Protestants  experience  in  Bscattuniiig  Uw  suAmtlai^ 
and  genniDcness  of  thdr  Role  of  Faith. 
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ODimter.  Bat  let  ns  look  tlieae  aiz  poiata  Bteadilj  in  the  &ce,  and 
we  Bball  find  them  dwindle  down  into  one,  and  into  the  one  which 
"Ignstiiu"  examicea.  All  that  ij  eiaentiBl  for  Protmtants  to 
know  ii,  "that  each  and  everf  one  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  ii 
dirinelT  iospired,  and  that  the  book,  which  ia  called  the  Bible,  is 
reellj  the  wliole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible." 

Iiet  it  olearij  be  understood  tlut  we  hold  no  controrers;  with 
"  Ignatina  "  upon  the  canon  and  inspiration  of  the  Old  Tettament : 
this  we  reoeiTe  iVom  the  Jews;  not  blindlj,  but  became  we  have 
ample  eridenoe  to  prore  that  the  decision  of  the  Jews  reapecting 
the  Old  Tertament  is  oorreot. 

And  now,  with  respect  to  the  Sew  Testament,  the  qnettion 
eomea.  How  are  we  asaured  of  the  insjnration  and  canon  of  thisP 
"  Ignatiiu"  wtmld  taj,  br  a  Divine  rarelation  of  the  fact,  gireu  to 
tbe  Catholic  Chnreh.  We  ask.  When  was  this  revelation  madeP 
And  to  whom  was  it  made  P  Was  it  to  the  early  ages  of  the  Chnrcb, 
or  was  it  to  tome  connoil  or  to  some  individnal  pope  in  aflwr  aees  f 
If  the  nreli^on  was  made  to  the  early  Christiana,  where  ihaU  we 
find  it  reoordedP  In  what  Father  ia  it  writtenP  Sorely  a  fiut  so 
important  aa  a  Divine  oommnnication  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Seriptares  most  bare  a  specific  time  and  place  and  person  attached 
to  it.  We  have  no  saoh  record.  Did  those  Chriatiaos,  then,  w^ 
Kred  before  the  Chnrch  of  Home  nanrped  authority  over  other 
cfaorohea,  did  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures?  Certainly  they  had;  and  their  knowledge  was  not 
derived  from  immediate  revelation,  but  from  evidence  which  they 
had  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  they  received. 

But  is  it  said  that  the  inspiration  was  decreed  to  the  Chnrch  of 
Bome  at  alater  dateP  then  we  ask,  How  was  it  that  Christians  were 
left  in  ignonmce  ao  long  P  And  to  whom  was  the  revelation  made, 
and  what  guarantee  have  we  for  the  honesty  of  those  that  made  it  P 

It  is  just  the  aame  respecting  the  canon  of  Scripture.  When  waa 
this  decreed,  and  to  whom  ?  Your  Church  mentions  eighteen  general 
eonneils ;  wluoh  of  these  decreed  the  canon  of  the  Kew  Testament  P 
If  you  a^,  the  Conncil  of  Trent,  then  I  ask.  How  was  it  that 
a  queatioa  so  important  was  not  detennined  till  the  year  1546  F 
If  the  canon  had  been  determined  before,  what  need  was  there  for 
■DOtber  decree  f    Would  Qod  grant  a  double  inspiration  npon  the 

NaT  we,  as  Froteatants,  do  not  and  cannot  receive  the  inspiration 
Mid  cuion  of  Scripture  upon  the  exclusive  trust  of  the  B^nnan 
Cathobo  Church.  For,  firat,  we  do  not  know  where  its  infHllibility 
residea,  whether  in  council  or  in  pope.  And,  aeoondly,  we  have  no 
proof,  and  no  proof  can  be  giren,  of  the  infallibility  of  either. 
Jnd^g,  then,  ny  Uiia  fact,  we  hare  evidence  of  ^their  fallibility. 
!^  Holy  Ohost  was  promiaed  to  the  apoatles,  to  load  them  into  all 
truth,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  promised  to  every  believer.    But  when 
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will  TOO  find  the  iMtt  hint  given  that  eithei  fiitan  pope  or  ootuoil 
■hould  be  inspiied  to  deobtn  the  iiupinUiou  toA  eettle  the  moob  of 
Holy  Writ. 

We  settle  this  queetion  nprai  eiidenoe  intemel  and  external ;  and 
onr  labont  is  Dot  k  lafga,  noi  ue  oar  diffic«ltiee  ao  neat,  as  tlioae 
who  have  to  ^tove  the  iaspintion,  not  only  of  the  Bible,  but  also  of 
a  man  of  treoition  of  diieta  Icinds,  and  who  can  afibnl  oa  no  proctf 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  doea  really  help  them  in  their  work. 

We  exaaine  the  writings  of  the  S'ew  Teetameat  ourselves :  we 
mark  their  purity ;  we  traoe  in  them  the  finger  of  God.  We  behold 
their  harmony,  thoiuh  written  by  different  men.  We  find  that 
these  men  were  mostry  apostles ;  or,  if  not,  the  oompaniona  of  the 
apostles.  We  find  what  they  wrote  profitable  for  precept  and  for 
doctrine  -.  oat  hewta  assure  as  that  these  writing  are  of  God.  We 
do  not  hesitate  under  a  single  doubt  in  raoeiring  thea,  with  the 
Old  Testament,  as  our  Bule  of  Faith ;  and  were  we  upon  the  bed 
of  death,  we  should  feel  perfectly  safe  under  ibeiz  teaehing.  and 
their  teaching  alone. 

The  third  article  on  the  negatiTe  aide,  signed  "A  Layman,"  now 
oomes  under  review,  I  admit  that  a  Dirine  Bule  of  Ftuth  must  be 
both  clear  and  infallibla.  Clear,  as  regards  esaeutials  ;  and  SO 
infallible  that  every  word  of  It  remains  true.  If  by  clear,  however, 
you  mean  clear  in  every  paiticolar,  lo  that  everything  in  it  may  be 
understood,  then  I  demur.  For  as  there  are  mysteries  in  the  works 
of  Nature,  which  God  hath  nuJe,  so  I  must  expect  to  find  mysteriea 
in  His  word.  Eenoe  the  exclamations  of  the  apoetle — "  Tbia 
VDiearchable  riches  of  Christ ;"  "01  the  depths  of  the  wiadom  ct 
thegoodness  of  God." 

There  is  no  fundamental  article  of  our  futh  but  what  is  [Mainly 
revealed.  We  have  Christ  revealed  in  every  phase  of  His  wondrous 
character;  and  whoever  believes  ou  Him,  as  He  is  revealed,  sbaU 
be  saved.  The  Bible  then  is  bufficiently  desr.  Take  the  great 
body  of  Protestants,  and  vou  will  find  them  agreed  upon  these 
great  eeseatials.  Those  who  differ  are  a  small  minority,  indeed, 
althongh  magnified  by  our  opponent  to  suit  his  own  purpoaee. 

The  grest  argument  of  uus  article  is,  that  beoause  the  Bible 
requires  an  interpreter,  it  cannot  be  a  suffioient  rule.    We  would 


recommend  him  to  study  a  little  logic,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
distinEiiish  between  things  that  differ.  The  rule  and  the  interpreta. 
tdon  of  a  rule  are  two  separate  things,  and  should  not  be  confounded 


together.  The  Bible  remains  the  same ;  the  interpretation  may 
differ.  But  if  we  admit  the  objection— if  it  be  true  that  the  Bible 
ia  fallible  as  a  Bule  of  Faith,  because  it  needs  to  be  ioterpreted, 
does  not  the  objection  reoojl  upon  yoursdf  F  I  will  suppose  fbr  a 
momMit  that  tradition  forms  the  complement  to  the  Bnle  of  Faith, 
and  then  find  that  the  objection  is  as  strong  as  before. 

What  is  traiUtion  but  words  handed  down  orally,  as  the  Bible  is 
handed  down  i&  written  oharaeters  t  But  words  spoken  are  merely 
aounds,  as  words  written  are  the  signs ;  and  thus  your  Bule  M 
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Faith,  with  tlie  additioii  of  trnditionfl,  requirm  an  inUranter  Jnat  u 
madi  u  mino  does  withoot  anoh  kdditioa.  Yon  profeii  to  (bilow 
the  iDterpretAtioiu  of  tbeEathera;  bat  these  FstherB  differed  upon 
Mme  pointa,  and  if  ther  differed  thej  could  not  all  hare  been  in- 
nnred  with  &«  Holy  Ghost  when  they  gave  the  iDterpretatiou.  The 
umocii  of  IVeot  requires  jou  to  accept  the  sense  given  by  the 
Fkthers,  which  ii  erroneouely  called  "unanimous."  But  some  of 
the  Homan  Catholio  writers,  as  Baroniua,  hare  not  hesitated  to 
depart  Irom  the  sense  of  the  Fathers  when  it  suited  their  porpose 
to-do  so.  And  there  were  some  present  in  the  Council  of  Trent 
who  thought  that  the  faithful  ought  to  exercise  their  own  judgment 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  not  be  bound  to  follow  the 
interpretation  of  the  Fathers.  60  that  amid  the  inspired  body  ol 
counoillors  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  after  all.  And  thus,  if 
your  Bule  of  Faith  requires  an  interpreter,  which  it  does  fkr  more 
than  oori,  as  being  so  ponderous,  so  heterogeneous,  then,  accord* 
in^  to  your  own  argument,  your  Bule  is  not  clear,  and  cannot  be 

"  A  Layman  "  asserts  that  the  Word  of  God  is  capable  of  being 
prMcrred  by  tradition,  and  wonld  prove  it  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  written  revelation  in  the  patriarchal  days.  I  answer,  that 
tiiere  was  no  need  of  it  then,  for  Qod  held  frequent  communioation 
with  the  patriarchs.  And  I  add,  that  the  will  of  God  is  not  capable 
of  being  preserved  by  tradition,  aa  may  be  learned  from  the  fact 
that  all  tijB  natioDB  lapwd  into  idolatry  ;  and  from  the  fact  that  a 
written  revelation  was  afterwards  given  to  the  Jews,  to  keep  them 
Cram  heath  an  practices. 

Further  on,  ''A  Layman"  would  peisoade  as  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  resnrreetion  was  derived  by  the  ancient  Jews  from  tradititm, 
and  not  from  the  written  wordT  Is  he  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
our  Saviour,  arguing  with  the  Sadducees,  did  prove  this  doctrine 
from  Old  Testament  Scripture ;  and  if  he  did,  why  may  not  the 
Pharisees  have  derived  it  from  Uie  same  sonroeP 

'■  A  Xjayinan  "  is  certainly  no  Biblical  scholar,  or  he  would  not 
display  the  ignorance  be  does  respecting  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  Babylon.  When  they  returned  from  their 
eaptivity  they  would  not  speak  Svriac,  but  Chaldee,  if  they  had 
forsotten  their  Helwew,  which  I  believe  they  had  not,  aa  may  be 
gatnered  from  Neh.  ziii.  23,  34;  neither  were  they  without  the 
tleriptuTes  in  a  tongne  they  could  anderstaiid ;  far  one  of  the  first 
acta  of  Esra,  after  tlie  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  was  to  read  publicly 
the  written  word  of  Ood,  which  produced  a  great  impreasion  on  the 
minds  of  those  that  heard  it.  The  Scripture  they  wonld  still  retaio, 
and  it  would  bs  read  to  them  in  the  Hebrew  laogoage,  aa  it  is  at 

So  much  for  the  argnmenta  and  general  infcnnation  of  "A 


Uramn." 
We  now  I 


e  now  advanoe  to  tiie  a^^ument  of  J.  H.,  in  Article  IV. 
We  HO  deeply  grieved,  but  not  sorpriaed,  to  find  J.  H.  at  Ihe 
TOL.  tii.  2  b 
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imtaat  duffging  Uie  Btbla  witii  bring  "  die  praUflo  pmnt  of  daring 
blMpbnniM  and  fiuwtieal  «zMMeB."  Not  the  Bible  ie  tbe  pan 
Wotdof  Ood.which  J.  ST.  must  aUvw.iinleMbeuaoAtliewt;  and 
if  tiie  Word  of  God,  it  moat  be,  like  ite  Aatbor,  b<Aj  and  tntthfol ; 
tad  if  liolr  and  bnthfal,  it  oannot  be  the  parent  of  tbe  erila  nwo- 
tioned.  Those  blatplieniei  and  eicettm  bad  their  eouroe  m  U« 
ml  keartt  of  tboae  that  practised  tbeta ;  and  he  who  ohargea  tiw 
Bible  widi  them  ia  guilt;  of  falae  secnntion,  and  that  of  the  fooket 
kind.  Moat  of  thoee  "  daring  blandieiiues  "  raoee  not  from  taking 
the  Bible  only  u  a  Bula  c^  laitb,  init  fhnn  foUowing  the  exampu 
of  Homaniati,  and  admitting  Mimething  elae  a«  a  part  of  dteir  Rm*, 
rach  aa  pretended  Tisiona  and  rerelationa.  Witneaa  Johanna  South' 
oott.  Mormon*,  Ae>  We  diaown  them ;  they  are  not  Frotestanta  ( 
for  thn  do  not  take  Ute  Bible  as  their  Rule  of  Fwth. 

The  Bret  argument  vaed  ia  that  our  Lord  deeired  unity  and  peaee 
to  prenul  among  ChiiildMU,  and  that  the  Proteatant  Bule  haa  not 
aecored  this. 

True,  our  Sarionr  deaired  anity  and  peace,  and  it  is  the  desire  of 
every  true  Christian.  Bat  nnity  and  peace  was  nerer  intended  to 
be  aeeared  by  a  blind  submission  to  an  authority,  the  oounterpart 
of  irhich  ve  nowhere  find  in  the  Bible ;  nor  by  fiutb  in  a  multitude 
of  nrors  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  plun  t«aehing  of  God's  book 


Unity  and  peace  must  be  atriven  after ;  bat  perfect  unity^  and 
pe«oe  will  nerer  be  obtained  in  this  fallen  world.  Chfiat  did  not 
secure  it,  even  among  his  twelve  foUowera,  for  disaenaions  aroao 
among  them,  and  one  of  their  number  waa  a  betrayer.  I  snppoao 
there  was  some  Knle  of  Futh  in  the  Apoatlee'  days,  whether  the 
Bible  only,  or  the  Bible  and  tradition  combined  ;  and  yet  this  rul* 
did  not  aeooie  unity  and  peace  among  the  ohnrchea.  OpinioBl 
differed,  diuenBiona  arose,  and  errors  were  propagated.  In  tbe 
early  agw  of  the  Church,  this  deeired  unanimi^  did  not  eiiat,  for 
the  Fathers  differed  from  each  other.  Origen  and  Tertnllian,  OB 
some  points  were  raspected  of  heresy,  and  different  parties  sprung 
into  existence.  Sorely  the^  had  a  Knle  of  Faith  in  those  days, 
and  yet  it  did  not  secure  unity  and  peace  in  the  church. 

And  what  of  the  grest  Arian  heresy  which  preruled  when 
Christianity  became  established,  and  received  tiie  sanction  of  kings  P 
What,  I  aay,  of  that  heresy,  which  spread  itteit  so  far  and  wide 
^lat  St.  Athanasius  stood  almost  alone  m  the  defeme  of  the  truth  P 
Wbrare  waa  the  Church  of  Kome  then  P  It  had  an  ezistenco.  And 
where  waa  its  wonder-working  Sole  of  Faith,  that  it  did  not 
prevent  such  heresies  P  And  if  we  come  down  to  lator  aces,  to  t^ 
time  when  Popery  had  Ml  play, — shall  we  find  perfect  peace 
and  unity  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  ChurchF  Did  not  parties  ariae 
in  Uieir  midst  f  Waa  tliere  not  a  diviaicni  between  the  Fnndecan 
and  Dominican  friars  F  Was  there  not  a  dispute  between  F^nAon 
and  Bossuet  P  Did  not  Popes  vacillate,  when  called  upon  to  decide, 
leBttheyahouldgive  offence  to  eitherpartyF    Are  there  not  Jansen- 
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iits  and  Jenito  ttiU  In  tho  Church  of  EomeP  la  not  tlut  diorch 
divided  resp«ctiii7  the  temporal  dBuns  of  the  Pontiff  P  Are  not  his 
own  pecnliar  flocE,  thoie  tut  lire  beneath  the  shadow  of  h^  winga, 
Hfting  np  their  heel  againit  himF  And  are  not  all  these  "good 
Catholics''  faithful  sons  of  the  chnroh  P  Oh,  J.  H.  t  "  Those  thst 
Hre  in  glaH  houses  shonld  not  tiirow  atones."  Yonr  peaoe  and 
nciit;'  is  extemali  among  Proteetants,  intemai,  Unitj  does  not 
neoessitate  tuiiforniitj[.  We,  the  great  body  of  Frotestanls,  are 
united  in  the  same  faith,  under  th«  same  exalted  head,  *.  e.,  Christ, 
and  united  in  our  resistance  of  Popish  errors,  aud  Fajial  domination. 
Christ  nowhere  asserts  that  the  church  was  to  be  united  under  one 
Immtm  li«ad.  It  was  not  thus  united  in  the  Apostles'  days ;  and 
Paol  declared  that  the  head  of  the  bodj  corporate  was  Christ,  whose 
Vicar  on  earUi  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  that  thing  of  an  after- 
growth— the  Pope. 

Hie  second  argument  is  drawn  from  the  allegsd  sterility  of  tlie 
Protestant  Kule.  This  sterility  I  deny.  It  was  not  st«ri!e  at  the 
time  of  the  B«formation.  as  we  are  informed  by  the  quotation  from 
Macaular ; — "  Fifty  years  after  the  Lutheran  separation.  Catholi- 
cism ODuld  scarcely  muntain  itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
....  At  first,  the  chances  seemed  entirely  in  favour  of  Pro- 
testantism." Nor  has  the  Bible  been  sterile  since,  for  it  wa»  never 
more  fraitful  than  at  the  present  day.  Nnmerous  soeietiea  hare 
■pmng  up  among  Protestants,  and  from  them  are  going  forth 
nuaaioaanes  into  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  whererer  &ey  go, 
people  are  DoiiT«rt«d  nnto  the  Lord.  The  Bible  is  at  work  at  home ; 
thousands  upon  thousands  are  feasting  npon  the  truth,  and  lire  and 
die  in  the  Aith.  Sterile !  why  jon,  J.  K.,  know  nothing  of  ita 
in£uenc«  upon  Protestant  hearts,  or  you  would  never  bring  such  a 
ehai^  BgBUiat  'A. 

It  i*  asaarted,  as  an  "undeniable  fact,"  tbKt  evwy  Chriatiah 
nation  has  been  converted  hy  Catholic  missionariea.  Whom  do 
you  mesn  by  "  Catholic  missionaries"  P  If  it  is  maasionaries  of 
the  Church  of  Bome,  then  we  say  that  history  oontradicta  your 
faot,  for  the  Apostles  were  the  first  to  convert  the  nations ;  and 
there  was  a  regnlH'ly  organiied  Christian  Church,  with  its  bishops, 
in  England,  before  Augustine  came  over  to  re-con*ert  it.  If  J.  H. 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  early  propagation  of  Chriatiaiuty, 
or  if  he  were  more  truthful  in  his  repraaentations,  he  would  not 
rentnre  the  wild  assertions  which  he  does. 

Prevalence  is  no  argument,  either  for  or  against  the  truth  of  a 
thing.  Mahomedanism  prevuled,  but  its  prevalence  did  not  prove 
its  truth.  Heathenism  is  still  more  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  than  Christianity,  hut  this  does  not  prove  that  neathenism  is 
right.  The  soil  of  this  earth  is  more  congenial  to  error  than  truth ; 
hnice  it  is  in  the  moral  as  in  the  natural  world,  "  ill  weeds  grow 
apaoe."  Our  Saviour  never  intimated  that  conversion  should  be  of 
the  wholesale  character  boaated  of  by  J.  H. ;  but  he  plainly  taught 
■n  Hwt  the  way  to  beaven  is  narrow,  and  the  gate  is  strait,  and 
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ibat^tr  thm  ba  vlio  go  in  tlicireBt.  H«ic«  tha  Brgnment  of  J.  H> 
io*M  iti  power, 

The  third  argument  of  J.  H.  is,  tb*t  whra  the  Frotestant  Role 
of  Faith  ia/f-Mly  carried  oat,  it  Uada  to  infideli^-  Bf  thii  Bnle  of 
Faith  ire  unddtstand  tka  BibU;  but  J.  H.  andentandi  the  «iir»- 
tlraiiird  exBreite  t^  Aumait  raaton.  Heace  bU  his  itfttemeDt*  are 
now  r-roiinded  upon  a  miirepraaentatian.  Taking  our  riew  of  our 
nirn  Hule  of  Faith,  his  propoaition  may  be  thus  ezprossed :— The 
Bible  is  a  rerelation  of  God,  teaching  as  what  we  are  to  do,  and 
nliat  we  are  to  belieTe,  and  urgisg  iipOD  ni  the  neceaaitj  of  faith. 
If  we  carry  iti  doctrine*  and  preoepta  freely  out;  then  wo  areanie 
to  lapse  into  infidelity  ;  i.  e.,  if  we  walk  ta  the  path  it  direots,  we  are 
fture  to  walk  in  the  path  it  forbidi.    Mark  the  absurdity  1 

But  now  with  respect  to  the  Eationalism  of  Oennany^,  and  aome 
divines  of  oar  awn  iHiurch.  We  deplore  it.  But  what  i^  the  oaOM 
of  it?  Is  it  beoaoH  iheie  Bationaliiti  receire  the  Bible  aa  their 
only  Bule  of  Faith  V  Say,  surety,  but  because  they  renounce  the 
aafhoritp  of  the  Bible—because  they  reject  the  intpirafion  of  it— 
because  they  make  their  reason  a  part  of  their  Rule  of  Faith.  Tkif 
is  the  cause  of  their  infidelity.  Their  error  is  that  of  the  Bomaniat 
— they  will  not  receive  the  Bible  aa  their  sole  standard  of  faith, 
and  beliera  only  and  BiDiply  the  doctrine  it  contains. 

Thus  have.  I  answerea  at  length  all  the  ai^mnente  of  my  omHK 
uents,  for  "Augustine "  doee  not  adrance  anything  new,  but 
examines  the  arguments  of  others.  It  was  my  intention  to  notiee 
all  the  exceptions  taken  to  arguments  adduced  oa  the  afiinnatife 
Hide ;  but  I  have  already  passed  the  prescribed  limit,  and  ntntt 
content  myself  with  re-establishing  tiie  position  whioh  I  aaiumed  at 
the  opening  of  this  discnssion. 

There  are  two  on  the  opposite  side,  xiz.,  "  A  Layman "  and 
"  Angusl^ine,"  who  favour  mv  arguments  with  a  notice,  and  their 
objections  shall  be  considered. 

First,  with  reference  to  the  test  quoted  from  the  second  Epialla 
to  I^mothy.  The  objection  is,  that  the  Scriptures  refemd  to  were 
those  of  the  Old  Teatement,  and  if  we  admit  their  snAeienoT,  then 
the  Old  Testament  must  contain  "a  complete  code  of  Cknatian 
doctrine  and  morals." 

Ifow,  in  the  firat  place,  I  answer,  that  the  Scriptures  were  able 
to  make  Timothy  wise  unto  salvation,  beoaase  profitable  for  doc- 
trine and  for  instruction  in  riKhteousneas.  This  my  opponent 
cannot  deny,  since  it  is  clearly  stated. 

Salvation  is  Uie  end  of  faith,  that  at  which  faith  aims.  These 
Scriptures  were  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  therefore  th^ 
mnat  have  been  sufficient  as  a  means  to  this  end.  And,  Z  ask,  win- 
is  it  absurd  tu  suppose  that  the  Old  Bible  contains  a  complete  eoda 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  morals  F  Where  is  there  a  dootrineiu 
the  New  that  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  OldP  Christ  is  preached 
in  the  Old  from  beginning  to  tha  end,  aa  He  ia  in  the  New.  The 
latter  Testament  i«  but  a  oonfirmstion  of  the  £>rmer.    Svaj  Aet 
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in  tho  hjakir;  of  Christ  wia  predicted.  Are  not  lome  chapters  in 
liaiah  u  clear  ai  the  GospelB  P  "  Christ  came  aot  to  deatroy,  bat 
to  falGl  the  Uw  and  prophets." 

GrantiDg,  then,  that  the  Old  Testament  was  intended  by  St. 
Pan),  does  it  not  make  onr  case  stronger  P  If  tliey  were  able  to 
make  wise  onto  aalvation,  how  mnch  more  able  mnat  be  the  whole 
Bible,  where  we  have  the  Old  TeHtament  confirmed  bf  the  New — 
where  we  have  doctrioes  that  were  at  first  only  indicated,  or 
glaaoed  at.  drawn  ont,  eipluned,  and  enforced  P , 

That  which  is  profitable  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  shows  its 
profitableness  by  its  ability  to  accomplish  the  end  proposed,  miwt 
be  sufficient;  and  nothing  ont  the  merest  eophistry  could  ahovit 
otherwi^. 

l^e  second  ejection  haa  reference  to  onr  Xiord  making  the  BiUe 
the  )(roxmd  of  His  appeal  in  all  queetions  of  dispute.  The  answer 
is,  "  That  these  app^s  were  made,  not  because  any  word  proceed- 
ing oat  of  His  mouth  was  less  iofallible,  but  because,  "by  so  doing.  His 
enemies  were  condemned  by  tlieir  own  professions."  I  do  not  sny 
that  the  word  which  proceeded  out  of  ttie  mouth  of  Jesus  was  lecs 
infallible  than  the  Scriptures  j  bot  I  do  say,  that  when  Jesus 
willed  to  establish  a  doctrine,  or  re^te  an  error,  He  iiiplied  to 
God's  Word,  independently  of  Jewish  tradition,  thus  making  t^ 
Scriptures  the  sole  Rule  of'^FaiUi.  This  my  opponent  cannot  deny. 
We,  aa  Protestants,  follow  the  example  of  our  SaTionr,  and  cannot 
be  wroDK  in  so  doing. 

The  tiiird  objection  has  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Bereaas. 
Ttii  answer  of  "  A  Layman  "  is  simply  a  oontradictioa  of  tho  scrip- 
tural statement.  We  are  told  that  the  Bereans  received  the  word 
which  Paul  preached  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  that  tlK'y 
sesrched  the  Soriptnres  daily,  to  see  whether  these  things  were  si>; 
<■  e.,  whether  what  St.  Paul  preached  concerning  Clirist  could  be 
jntfaered  frmn  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  "  A  Layman  "  snys. 
that  if  they  had  brought  what  Paul  taught  them  to  the  tert  of 
the  written  Word,  they  never  would  have  become  Christians,  for 
they  had  only  the  Old  Testament  to  refer  to.  Such  proofless  con- 
tradictions as  these  will  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Poorthly.  exception  is  taken  to  the  text  which  lays,  "  Search  the 
Soriptoree,"  &c.,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  words  may  be  reii* 
dered,"  YesearchtheScripturee."  I  am  aware  that  V^'varthn*  been 
taken  in  the  indicative  by  some,  but  I  know,  on  tjie  other  hand, 
that  St.  Au^stioe  makes  it  imperative,  and  the  imperative  has  the 
almost  unanunoua  consent  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  I  suppose  tr^v- 
dition  has  not  determined  the  sense  of  this  passage  yet,  nut  ho))es 
to  do  by-and-t^e,  whea  ^ere  are  quieter  times  to  atl«nd  to  such 
matters. 

And  aow  come  the  qnotations  from  the  Fathers  in  favour  of  the 
BiUe  M  the  sole  Bole  of  Faith.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  see  how 
onr  opponents  aroid  an  examination  of  these  extracts.  One  has 
sot  aeeeas  to  A»  wwk  of  Tillotaon,  where  every  refnence  is  marked ; 
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and  another  ooniidert  them  gwbled  «Ktneta,  while  ha  faUa  to 

rve  them  bo.  "  Clement "  tells  them  where  the  extracts  are  to 
found ;  bnt  I  snppose  thef  hare  not  ncM»  to  the  original  vorka 
of  the  Fathers,  odiI  therefore  cajinot  examine  them.  And  tiraa 
Ihej  pass  our  extraots  by,  branding  them  as  suBpieiout  oharactert, 
bnt  not  daring  to  bring  them,  each  and  all,  before  the  Iribnnal  of 
inTeatigation,  that  thej  might  prove  their  guiltiness. 

And  thus  have  we  eiunmsa,  and,  I  trust,  refuted  all  the  argn- 
meats  which  hare  been  bronght  forward  to  prove  the  Bible's  !&• 
loffioienoy  as  a  Kule  of  Faith.  And  thns  hava  we  mainlined  the 
position  occupied  at  first,  and  from  which  we  have  not  been  abaken. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  the  Scripture*  still  beet 
witness  to  their  solo  suffieicncy,  if  not  in  so  msny  words,  yet  in 
efieot;  and  thousands  who  have  received  the  Bible  as  their  MilT 
Sule  of  Faith,  have  found  its  sufficiency.  There  is  precept  to  guide, 
there  is  promise  to  oomfort,  there  is  oooneel  to  warn,  there  ii 
doctrine  to  instruct-  The  way  of  salvation  is  clearly  marked  out  i 
&ith  is  enforced,  and  the  object  of  faith  is  expressed.  There  ia 
■ofllcient,  then,  to  engage  my  attention  and  study  so  long  as  I  live ; 
and  I  can  never  reach  its  depths,  or  exhaust  its  fulness.  I  have  no 
need  of  your  traditions.  I  find  no  statement  that  these  traditioni 
were  to  form  part  of  the  Bule  of  Faith,  and  therefore  my  motto  it 
•till,  "  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  thia  is  sufficient  as  a  BoU  of 
Faith."  H.  B. 

MBOATITE  EBPLT. 

Wr  have  at  length  arrived  at  the  condnsion  of  oar  oontroversr 
apon  this  important  question ;  and  saving  a  few — I  trust,  nngnarded 
— expressions  on  the  part  of  affirmatire  writers,  it  is  amaiter  of  eon* 
gratulation  tliat  it  has  been  conducted  with  unusual  good  feeling 
and  courtesy.  And  this  is  the  more  to  be  notieed,  as  unfortunately, 
in  discussions  of  this  kind,  so  many  writers  on  both  sides  indulge 
in  a  strain  of  invective  and  insult,  which  renders  an  anxious  incQirer 
perfectly  disgusted,  not  only  with  the  manner  in  which  ihe  debate 
IS  (juried  on,  but  also  with  the  subject  itself. 

I  con  of  course  presume  to  offer  no  opinion  upon  a  auhject  in 
which  I  am  so  deeply  interested,  but  mnst  leave  it  to  the  readers  of 
the  ControvertialUt  to  decide  on  which  side  reason  and  truth  are 
tojw  found. 

«d  by  all  that  the  diff_ 

. e  denying  and  the  other  affirm- 
ing a  volume  of  inspired  treatises  to  be  the  sole  Knle  of  Faith,  and 
the  decider  of  all  disputes  which  may  arise  respecting  the  dootrines 
of  Christianity.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importanoe,  tor  it 
involves  the  very  means  of  salvation  which  the  Almighty  haa 
Appointed  for  man.  .  If  the  CatholieshaTa  receired-aomethmgrnore 
than  the  whole  Word  of  Ood.  they  will  assuredly  answer  for  it  at 
^e  judgment  seat  of  Christ;  and  if  FiotestKits  have  wilfollr 
.niierted  that  church  by  whioh  we  believe  Ood  has  ever  taagl^  and 
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■(all  teuhet.  Hi*  Bwrug  tnkhs,  Gtod  himself  will  jndga  between  it 
and  th«m. 

In  the  prcaeBt  diicuAsion,  it  i*  abierrable  thftt  the  affirmative 
imten  hare  ehioflf  drawn  their  ar^menta  from,  the  Old  Testament ) 
bnt  it  is  quite  clear  that  that  portion  of  Holv  Seripture  ctm  haT« 
nothiag  to  do  with  the  qaestion  now  under  debate,  amoe  it  belonged 
tmlj  to  thd  Jewish  people  ;  and  whenever  it  happens  to  be  referred 
to  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  only  used  Man  a^omontoiJAoniinem, 
•gainst  those  who  admit  its  truth  and  inspiration. 

Bat  it  is  to  no  pnrpoie  at  all  to  refer  to  the  Bible  for  any  proofs, 
withogt  yon  first  prove  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  inapiia- 
tioQ  of  it.    Until  this  is  done,  argument  is  useless. 

Some  of  the  fathers  hare  been  appealed  to,  but  the  quotations 
Itare  been  shown  to  be  erroneous  or  misapplied.  Kay,  quotations 
from  the  Tery  fathers  our  opponents  hare  brought  forward,  have 
been  met  by  eztraotB  of  e,  totally  opposite  description,  already 
proving  that  what  has  been  taken  as  an  approval  of  the  Protestant 
doctrine  is  misquoted,  garbled,  and,  as  a  necessary  oonsequence, 
referred  tosubjects  with  which  it  has  no  connectimi.*  But  it  is  quite 
£tir  to  submit  to  the  deciaiona  of  the  fathers  upon  the  canon  and 
inspiration  of  Sorij>ture  (respecting  which  there  is  a  vast  diversity 
of  opinion  amongst  them),  and  reject  them  altogether,  when  they 
tMtify  that  all  that  the  apostles  taught  waa  not  recorded  in  Scrip- 
tore,  seeing  that  each  ia  equally  a  matter  oifaet. 

The  writers  on  the  affirmative  side  seem  to  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  by  "  tradition  "  Catholics  mean  a  mass  of  vague  opinions 
floating  about  the  ehnrch,  and  nowhere  recorded.  This  is  an  error. 
By  "  tradition "  a  Catholic  understands  those  things,  which  by 
express  declaratian  in  the  written  word,  he  believes  not  to  have 
been  committed  to  writine  in  the  first  instance,  but  delivered  by 
Christ  to  His  apostles,  and  by  the  apostles  to  their  successors  ;  and 
being  of  course  of  equal  authority  with  those  which  have  been 
Viitten,  are  equajly  to  be  behaved.  The  proofs  of  these  doctrines 
we  find  in  the  early  fathera,  those  who  succeeded  the  apostles,  and 
who  in  their  day  were  precisely  what  the  apostles  wore  in  theirs,— 
the  teachers  of  Christianity.  So  that  whenever — as  for  instance  in 
l^e  case  of  the  Trinity  in  a.d.  325.  the  Immaculate  Conception  in 
1861 — a  doctrine  whu^  has  not  bem  defined  by  the  Church  ia 
Attacked,  and  disonseions  arise  respecting  it,  ^e  Church  takes  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Fathers,  and  from  them  declares 
what  baa  always  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  and  the  doctrine 
thus  defined  we  believe,  in  coaseqoence  of  Chnst's  promises  to  His 
Chnrch.  to  be  the  infalliUe  truth. 

'  Theqnotstions  hsva  alsobecntikni  st  second  hud.  H.  B.  has  borrowed  his 
from  Tlllotiaii;  "Cltmmt'' from  Dr.  Elsnaetfs  "Thsology  of  tha  Eirl;  Church,* 
■M  "  TheDphxIact"  fnm  tha  Ra*.  W.  Oooda.  Contd  Ihass  gaetlainen  Iistb  nid 
"  ti  pssssgas  from  irhicti  Waj  quota,  tlwy  wimld  bav<  ssta  tha  truth  of  mj 
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"  Clement "  ia  not  very  h^^  in  lu>  definition  of  ttaditian.  "  In 
PboI'b  EpUtleSilie  laya  (p.  93)  "it  sigiufie*  whatever  ii  handed 
donm  to  na,  whe^ter  by  vord  or  epi^e.  It  therefore  inclndea 
Saripture."  Doea  it  therefore  exclude  that  which  is  *ot  Soriptiir^ 
via.,  that  which  ia  handed  down  "  iy  wtrd  "  f  He  asf*  also  at  p. 
87,  that  "  the  teachings  of  the  Word  of  Ood  "  (by  which  he  meana 
the  Bible)  "  were  not  to  be  modified  hj  any  oral  traditions,  which 
....  are  far  more  likely  to  be  oorrapt«d  than  any  written 
document."  God  forbid  that  we  ahoald  attempt  to  modify  a 
nllable  of  Hia  law  1  But  the  traditiona  did  not  hnig  remlun  oral ; 
for,  aa  Eoaebiua  (quoted  by  "  Clement,"  p.  63)  aays,  "  Ignatina 
reoommeaded  the  cnurchee  to  commit  the  tradition  of  the  apostlca 
to  writing.^r  lie  take  qf  greater  MrariCy."  It  ia  qnite  dear  from 
thia,  that  tue  ohoiohea  were  in  poaaeaaion  of  much  that  the  apoatlea 
langht,  but  which  they  nerer  wrote. 

The  traditiona  thna  committed  to  writing  are  what  the  Catholie 
terma  the  "  unwritten  word  of  Ood." 

I  will  give  a  abort  rirumt  of  the  artidea  on  either  aide,  apart  final 
any  attempt  to  anawer  objectiona,  or  defend  the  negative  writen. 

The  opening  article  by  H.  B.  avoida  the  real  foundation  of  tlie 
question.  He  giTW  four  reaaong  for  anawering  the  qnettion  in  the 
affirmatiTe :— that  the  Bible  itself  givea  teetimony  ta  ita  own  all* 
aufficiency  aa  a  Eule  of  Faith,  and  qnotee  two  texts  to  prore 
it ;  that  onr  Lord  Euiawered  thoae  who  wonld  not  believe  Him  ont  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  St.  Paul  recommeaded  hia  followen 
to  conaolt  the  Scriptures*  for  themaelvea,  and  that  the  eaify 
Fatbera  declare  that  the  Bible  alone  ia  a  auffioient  Bole  of  Faith.  \ 

"  Clement,"  in  the  next  article,  conaideta  any  question  respecting 
the  inapiration  of  the  Bible  to  be  abaord,  and  tjnotos  aeveral  texts  t^ 
ahow  that  the  Bible  ia  excellent,  good  for  inatmctioa,  profitable, 
and  80  on ;  that  every  one  for  himaelf  should  determine  the  tne 
Bteaning  of  any  pasaace  of  Scripture,  and  that  before  we  prouonnoe 
the  Bible  to  be  an  insumcien  t  Kale  of  Faith,  we  should  look  to  another 
Bnle  (that  of  the  Catholic  Church),  and  inquire  whether  that  can 
«ap^  any  preaumed  want  of  the  Bible.  Several  quotations  from 
the  iFathera  are  given,  and  considered  to  be  conelnaive. 

The  first  article  of  "  Theo])hylsct "  givea  no  further  argnmoits  in 
favour  of  the  question,  bnt  ia  confined  to  repliea  to  writera  on  the 
negatiTe  side.  Hia  second  article,  which  is  very  similar,  I  notice 
below. 

Ute  following  aivumenta  are  given  on  the  negative  aide,  against 
the  allsnfficienoy  of  the  Bible  aa  the  aole  Bnle  ofFoith. 

In  the  opening  article  it  is  asserted  that  the  Bible  was  nev«r 
intended  to  be  the  only  Rule  of  Faith,  becauae  we  do  not  find  in  it 
any  record  of  anch  intention  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  or  His 
apostles ;  that  it  waa  not  regarded  at  firat  as  the  only  B«le,  none  of 
it  having  been  written  ontil  aome  yean  after  the  ascension  of  our 

■  TbM«  wan  Old  TMtamtnt  ScciplDna,  sltkocigb  H.  B.  imt  viltKJt*- 
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the  ioTimtkiti  of  printinff  ;*  and  that  Frotestants  do  not  tlieniselTM 
adhere  to  the  Bible  aa  tneir  onlj  Bole,  since  they  take  the  proofs  of 
Ha  aodientioit;  and  inspiration  from  some  other  sonrce  than  the 
Bible  itself;  and  instanoea  are  adduced  in  which  !K»teBtants 
nec^Mt  aome  things  which  are  commanded  in  the  Bible,  and  practise 
outers  for  which  no  oommand  is  there  1«  be  fonnd. 

"  Ignatius"  ahowe  the  "  impractioabilitf  of  the  Protestant  Rnle," 
in  that  it  cannot  of  itself  prove  that  any  revelation  exists  at  oil ; 
tliKt  the  Bible  contains  soeh  prestimcd  rerelation ;  that  it  contains 
■11  the  inntired  books  which  Ood  intended  it  should,  and  none 
else  ;  that  the  generally  recetred  belief  respecting  the  anthentioity 
of  ita  books  is  correct ;  that  the  translation  is  true ;  and  that  wheo 
one  reads  Holy  Seriptnre  he  is  sure  he  is  reading  the  right  sense  of 
Holy  Seriptore. 

"  A  layman's"  artide  (which,  strangely  enough,  has  hardly  been 
noticed  by  subsequent  affirmative  writers)  argues  that  whatever 
role  we  hare  mnst  necessarily  be  infalliblb.  That  if  tlie  Bible  be 
io  clear  (contrary  to  the  declaration  of  St.  Peter  2  Ep.  iii.  16),  it  must 
teach  erery  one  witli  unerring  certainty  the  same  belief;  and  tiiat, 
if  each  man  is  to  be  his  own  interpreter  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  Holy 
Spirit  teaches  a  multitude  of  conflicting  doctrines. 

"  J.  H."  proves  that  the  Bible  oannot  be  a  sufficient  Rule  of 
Faith,  by  the  actual  results  of  such  a  belief.  He  shows  that  where 
the  Reformation  oommenced  the  character  of  Protestant  Christianity 
kaa  j^radnally  deteriorated,  until  it  has  resolved  itself  into  in- 
fideli^i  that  in  Germany,  the  most  profound  works  sninst  revela- 
tion, Bchptore,  and  Cbristianity.  have  been  written  by  professed 
Lntherana ;  and  that  in  Geneva,  Calvin's  own  city,  Unitarianism  is 
biumphant,  while  in  England  the  resultB  have  been  neariy  as  bad ; 
aud  tut  wherever  Hut  opinion  is  hold,  it  is  the  frnitfol  source  of  all 
the  religions  difibrsnoea  which  exist.  The  writer  also  points  ont 
the  bet  that  Protestantism  has  not  increased  beyond  its  first  limits 
(exoept  when  ita  nrofesaors  have  emitted,  and  of  course  carried 
dteir  bith  with  tliemi,  and  with  all  ita  wealth  and  superior  ad- 
vanUgea,  it  baa  never  been  able  to  convert  one  single  Fa^n  nation. 

The  artiole  of,"  Augnstine"  is  in  reply  to  some  of  the  affirmative 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  above,  that  the  question  of  inspiration 
has  tmifonniy  been  shirked  I^  the  Protestant  writers.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  prove  that  one  single  line  of  the  New  Testament 
was  penned  at  the  instance  of  the  Almidhty,  nor  that  any  of 
the  writers  "  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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Nor  hu  a  cutgle  text  baen  jtrodneed  wiuok  deelwea  the  BiUa 
tioa«  to  be  A  inffifflent  Bole  of  Faith. 

Old  Testament  texts  ue  obnoiulj  oat  of  place  when,  proriag  tfaa 
inipiratiott  or  infficienoy  of  the  Neir.  The  Old  TeitHiicnt  vaa  tha 
azolmiTe  property  of  a  diMea  people,  who  bore  but  a  Tery  imifl 
proportioa  to  the  reet  of  the  inhabitantB  of  the  earth.  There  atona 
fuul  a  written  law,  which,  after  all,  wai  not  all-fofflcient,  while  all 
othen  had  to  depend  upon  tradition  only.  All  the  world,  nntil  (1m 
time  of  Moaei,  the  patriarcha  included,  wera  utterly  deatitoM 
of  any  written  mle ;  and  if  it  had  been  naoeMarf,  the  Almi^i^ 
would  meet  airaredly  have  voaelunfed  to  sapplr  them  with  eae. 

The  Old  Law  wu  giren  by  God  himaelf,  under  moet  miraenloof 
otrenmataneee,  and  in  si){ht  of  the  whole  people  of  leraeL  Uoeei 
woe  diitinctly  audioriced  b^  Ood  to  be  the  writer  of  His  oonnnands. 
and  snoh  proofs  of  his  Dinne  leeation  were  ^ven  as  no  Jew  oonld 
possibly  qnestion.  We  do  not  nnd,  that  sjnid  all  their  wanderiagi, 
and  their  desertions  of  the  futh  they  should  hare  practised,  they 
ever  disputed  a  word  of  the  Scriptures,  althongh,  with  the  eioep* 
tion  of  those  times  when  prophets  were  sent  to  than,  the  proefi  of 
the  Divinity  of  those  writings  rested  solely  upon  tradition. 

The  New  Law,  on  the  contrary,  was  eonunitted  to  the  oaia 
of  twelve  obscure,  poor  men,  whom  the  world  looked  npon  widi 
contempt.  Out  oT  the  twelve,  only  five  have  left  ns  anything 
in  writins ;  and  not  one  of  these  ev-en  affirms  that  he  is  iospmd  ia 
writing  his  gospels  or  epistles.  Still  less  does  any  (Hie  of  then 
assert  that  he  was  ever  authorized  by  onr  Lord  to  commit  to  writing 
anything  that  He  taught.  St.  John  writes  that  his  resders 
"might  believe  that  Jesm  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."*  St. 
lioke  (not  an  apostle),  because  "  it  seemed  good  "  to  him  to  do  S0| 
that  a  certain  TheophUns,  to  whom  his  gospel  is  addreased,  "  might 
know  the  verity  of  tJiose  words  in  which  he  had  been  initnieted."t 
Ood  has  neror  worked  a  miracle  in  favour  of  the  Bible,  nor  ever 
assured  anv  one  of  its  truth. 

Search  through  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  yon  will  nowhere 
find  any  oode  of  ChriitiBDity,>— no  summary  of  doctrine,-— nothing 
that  says  suoh  and  such  is  ell  that  is  necessary  to  be  bdieved  i  boti 
on  the  contrary,  many  texte  (which  have  been  qnoted  in  the  Kegatita 
Articles)  impl<ring  that  all  that  Christ  and  His  ApMtles  taught,  aa^ 
desired  ChnstiMis  to  practise,  has  not  been  expueitly  set  £)wb  in 
tiiat  book.  And  from  the  beginning  of  the  period  (tihe  sicteeotb 
centnry)  in  which,  bv  some,  the  Bible  has  been  r^^arded  as  the  sda 
Bule  of  Faith,  what  has  been  the  system  uponwldoh  all  have  aetedf 
Why,  that  yon  must  go  ft«m  book  to  book,  and  chapter  to  ohaptsck 
iaid  select  certain  texts  by  wl^oh  yon  will  be  enabled  to  prove  dia 
Trinity,  the  Atonement,  t^  doctrine  of  Jnatifioation,  Ac  And  a 
religion  constructed  upon  tliia  plan  ravat,  as  Dr.  Liagard  wsU 
observes,  "dependmaiiuynpon  thesUllof  theconstmotor;"  seeing 


tiut  it  ia  ft  loero  pftbiliwork  •fiair  t  and  tlu  mors  effloieot  the  work- 
man, the  better  Uie  work  will  appear.  Bat  when  Ui«j  are  uked  to 
ptore  the  inspiratiMi  of  the  If  ew  Teatameot,  thay  ara  at  &iilt.  No 
uupired  writer,  eseept  St.  Peter,  in  an^  waj  retera  to  another,  ok 
infomu  hia  readen  whether,  in  hia  opinion,  any  E*>*pel  or  epiatle  is 
inapired  or  not ;  ao  that,  aappoaing  yOQ  prove  the  inspiration,  for 
iiutance,  of  St.  Matthew,  it  by  no  meani  follows  that  jaa  hara 
prored  the  innMration  or  St.  Hark.  No  external  proofi,  on  Fro- 
teatant  principles,  can  exist ;  for  the  Bible  ia  their  only  aathori^. 
It  ia  to  no  pnrposa  to  quote  the  Fatiiera,  nor  the  belief  of  the  early 
ChoFoh.  A  modem  divine  (the  BeT.  Baptist  Noel)  argaea  that  aa 
the  Fyth««or««n  system  was  beliered  by  wise  and  enlightened 
nations,  and  is  now  proved  to  be  false, — m>  Cbrietiaiiity  nns  imper- 
feotly  understood  by  its  first  profesaora ;  and  we,  having  arrived  at 
a  aaperior  ptoh  of  knowledge  in  every  other  respect,  moat  know 
more  abont  it  than  they  diiC  And  our  knowledge  being  greater, 
our  conclusions  must  be  sounder. 

The  BiUe,  then,  on  Protestant  principles,  rests  solely  apoa  Atunan 
anthority. 

And  can  rational  human  beings  for  one  moment  imagine  that  any 
one  not  believing  in  Chiiitianitv,  or  such  of  its  leading  doctrinea  aa 
the  Trinity,  would  ha  converted  by  appeals  to  the  teatimony  whieh 
iallible  men  render  regarding  what  thev  know  only  on  the  word  of 
Others  F  If  the  Word  of  God  be  infallible,  aninfallible  witness  most 
tell  ns  so. 

If  I  am  UAd  that  "internal  eridence"  provea  the  truth  of  the 
New  Teatameut,  I  inqaire  first,  of  what  that  evidence  oonaistsP  If 
it  is  that  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  so  pure  and  so  holy,  that  per- 
sona following  it  as  their  guide  forsake  their  evil  ways,  and  become 
useful  and  exemplary  members  of  society,  I  reply,  that  these 
reanlts  are  not  due  to  the  Book,  but  to  the  doctrines  it  contains ; 
and  that  a  person  could  as  easily  be  persuaded  to  amend  his  way  of 
living  by  hearing  impreasive  sermons  as  by  reading  the  Scriptures. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  sermona  he  hears  might  be  proved  to  be 
inspired,  as  they  would  induce  him  to  forsake  ain.  and  praotioe 
hohneas.  But  it  by  internal  evidence  I  am  to  understand  that  the 
Bible  comtains  such  elevated  principle!  and  such  pure  and  excellent 
vorsla  as  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  that  is  no  better  a  reason 
tiian  that  which  the  If  afaommedin  adduces  in  favour  of  the  Soran, 
or  the  Chinese  in  favour  of  Confucius.  Internal  evidence,  no  matter 
cf  what  description,  is  worthless  if  sapported  by  nothing  else. 

"  Lex  Seripta  "  makes  some  not  veir  intelligible  remarks  (p.  S26> 
about  the  obseBranoe  of  Sunday.  He  says,  "The  Apostles  kept 
arnyreearrinfracventhday,  thot^  called  ik«_fir*t  day  of  the  week. 
This  is  a  Teiylame  arfrument.  The  Jews,  and  our  IJord  also,  kept 
the  Sabbath,  that  is,  Saturday  i  and  the  day  on  whieh  onr  Lord 
roae  was  not  only  "calUd  the  Jirtt  day  of  the  week."  but  was 
actually  so.  The  Jews,  after  the  aeeension  of  ovr  Lord,  still  con- 
tuaed  to  observe^  and  do  so  in  our  own  time,  theSatvrday.    If  the 
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Sabbath  was  b>  b«  alt«r»d,  wliy  is  no  intimation  given  of  the 
change  in  the  New  Teitament  f  The  ob*ioua  m>l3'  ia,  Becanse  the 
Bible  wu  not  intended  to  be  the  onlj  Sole  of  Faith.  There  is  no 
Scriptural  eoniinanil  to  keep  the  Snnday  hoW :  the  obtigfttion  rests 
on  oUier  croundB ;  and  it  is,  coDsequentlT,  Deside  the  question  to 
torn  round  upon  Catholics  and  tell  them  uiat  tkn  should  not  keep 
Snndaj  holy  oeosuse  there  is  no  oommand  to  do  so  in  ^oripture. 
CathohcB  do  not  beliere  that  the  Bible  alone  is  or  w«b  ever  intended 
to  be  the  only  £ute  of  Faith. 

I  do  not  noderstand  what  is  the  meuiiiu  of  "He  (Gregory) 
MEumes  the  very  thing  to  be  proved,  and  asks  for  an  nathonty  in 
ihe  Tery  pare^nph  in  which  he  supplies  it."  I  have  not,  nor  has 
any  writer  on  the  negative  side,  ever  stated  that  the  "authority" 
for  the  observance  of  Sanday  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
We  know  very  well  that  no  such  command  ia  there  recorded,  and 
we  have  vainly  dettired  the  afSrmative  writers  to  point  it  out  if  they 
think  it  exists. 

"  Lex  Scripta  "  "  professes  to  know  something  of  the  Scriptures, 
bat  has  yet  to  learn  where  "  ■  command  to  keep  Satnrday  holy  "  is 
to  he  found."  If  his  Bcripture  leaniing  ii  so  limited,  he  had  better 
apply  to  the  first  Frot«Bt&nt  t^d  he  meets,  who  will,  doubtless, 
enm^bten  him  upon  the  subject. 

He  BftyB, "  that^r  Gospels  by ^biw  iatpireii  historians  ooustitute 
a  proof  that  a  written  rule  was  essential  in  the  opinion  of  our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles."    I  should  have  Uked  this  writer  to  adduce  the 

S roofs  of  the  "  inspiration  "  of  these  evangelists,  ospeciftlly  of  St. 
[ark  and  St,  Lnke.  They  do  not  cl»ni  it,  in  their  Gospels,  nor  do 
they  say  that  our  Lord  commissioned  them  to  write.  Still  less  is 
there  any  reference  in  their  writings  to  what  "Lei  Snripta"  says 
our  Lord  considered  easential. — the  existence  of  an  exclusive  written 
Bale  of  Faith.  One  would  have  thought  thht  from  the  fact  of 
only  two  Apostles  having  written  Gospels,  it  would  be  proved  that 
"  a  written  mle  "  was  "  not "  essential  in  their  "  opinion. ' 

This  writer  has  furnished  me  with  a  useful  figure  of  speech.  He 
lajrs  (p.  229)  that  the  Epistles,  in  my  opiniou,  would  never  have  been 
written  but  for  the  existence  of  abuses.  Medicinal  applications 
"  would  never  have  been  devised  had  illness  not  existed :  and  there- 
fore Gregory  argues  that  medicines  are  not  worth  much."  I  am 
sore  I  should  not  "  argue  "  any  sooh  nonsense.  To  Protestants  the 
Bible  is  supposed  to  be  the  sole  source  of  all  their  apiritnal  knoiv* 
ledge :  they  depend  upon  nothing  else  foe  what  they  consider 
correct  religious  opinions.  But  do  we  rely  npon  medicine  alone  to 
restore  us  to  health,  and  keep  na  in  a  healUiy  state  f  I  think,  if 
"  Lex  Scripta  "  lived  upon  medioine  alone  for  a  few  days,  he  wonld 
not  find  himself  in  a  remarkably  robnst  oondition.  something  is 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  understand  Bonptore  eorreeHg,  and  tood 
is  likewise  necessary  to  assist  medicine  in  ita  effect  npon  oor  bodies. 
"  The  common  propertj  of  the  whole  Christian i church,"  the  2?ew 
Testament  undoubtedly  was,  and  I  should  be  veiy  sorry  to  too- 
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trAdiot;  "alleodeuadtiMl  butoryutd  the  writiBga  of  the  Fatlien  " 
W  asaerting  the  reverse ;  bnt  the  sftme  writing  nadoubtedlj  prore 
that  tlie  earlf  Cbriitiaiu  were  not  taught  Cbiutiaaitjr  bj  th&t  J3ook 

"  Lex  Serlpta  "  leema  to  think  that  all  our  Lord'i  act*  and  deeds 
hare  been  preaerred  in  the  Goipels,  and  quotea  Acta  i.  1,  2,  in 
wtiich  St.  Luke  aajs  that  hia  "  former  treatias  "  oontaina  "  ail  tiiat 
Jeans  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach  "  until  Hii  asoension.  This  can 
only  mean,  ail  that  St.  Luke  knew  of  our  Lord's  life;  for  St.  John's 
Gospel  contains  a  great  deal  which  St.  Lnke  does  not  record,  and 
6t.  Matthew's  sod  St.  Mark's  Oospsls  likewise  aup{ilj  much  more, 
which  is  equally  wanting  in  St.  Luke's.  "  Lex  Sori^  "  should  read 
a  little  more  carefully. 

He  Esva,  paga  282,  that  all  Pagans  have  their  written  Rule  of 
Faith;  Protestants  have  theirs;  consequently  Catholics  oufcht  to 
hare  theirs.  Until  he  can  show  that  Paganism  is  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, or  that  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  into  the  midst  of  a  united 
religion  the  element  of  discord,  CathoUcs  are  pretty  well  content  to 

He  notices  in  one  place  an  expression  of  mine,  to  whioh  he 
derotea  nearly  a  page.  I  asked  for  "  a  single  clear  text  which 
informs  us  that  aahesion  to  a  written  rule  ....  is  our  only 
hope  of  salTatioa,  and  diTergence  from  the  meaning  of  that  book  a 
heresy."  This  should  be,  "priratelr  interpreted  meaning."  I 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  imply  what  the  faulty  constmotiDn  of  the 
sentence  conrej's. 

He  also  charges  me  with  having  "  laboured  to  represent  Scripture 
as  obscure,  iu  order  to  reduce  it  to  the  lerel  of  absurd  and  con- 
Aiding  traditions."  As  for  the  obscurity,  I  think,  letting  alone  the 
admissions  of  Protestants  themselves,  I  nave  Scripture  on  my  side ; 
for  6t.  Peter  says  that  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  are  "  many  things  hard 
to  be  understood,  nhioh  Uie  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as 
thay  do  also  the  other  Scriptnres,  to  thair  own  damnation."  Not 
a  very  pleasaut  thing  for  those  to  contemplate  who  consider  their 
ovrn  mterpretation  of  Scripture  to  be  as  good  as  an^  other. 

He  professes  to  answer  the  queitioo  of  "Ignattus" — "  How  do 
Protestants  know  what  boohs  make  np  the  Bible  P"  and  his  answer 
amounts  to  this  :~ihat  all  the  Fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
agree  that  the  books  which  now  make  up  the  Protestant  Bible  were 
inspired;  and  tliat,  besides  them,  there  were  no  other  inspired 
hooks.  How  any  writer  can  really  state  his  belief  in  snch  a 
doctrine,  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  notorious  that  the  early  Christians 
were  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  inspiration  of  almost  every  book 
which  was  in  circulation  among  them,  and  that  until  the  Council 
of  Carlluwc,  in  395,  decided  which  n'ore,  and  whioh  were  not 
inspired,  Cnristians  accepted  and  rejected  whichsoever  they  pleased, 
lliere  are,  I  think,  about  twenty  ancient  canona  drawn  up  by 
virious  Fathers,  uo  two  of  which  agree  in  all  the  books  eniunermed ; 
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ftnd  wh^t  is  atiU  more  lingolar,  not  <in«  cancm  agMW  irith  tht 
ProteBtsnt  one. 

"  Lex  Soriptft"  M.ja  he  Icnowi  St.  Fsnl  wrote  oerfaun  eputlei,  OA 
tlie  iame  prmoiplea  wbereb;^  he  knows  that  Horace  wrote  the  "  An 
PoeticA ;"  but  as  the  Bible  is  looked  npoa  as  ui  exolnaive  collection 
of  in^ired  booki,  this  w^  of  eridence  i*  iniufficieiit.  Hnmaa 
tnditioD  (MD  nerer  tell  ua  with  certain^  what  inipired  booka  form 
like  Bible,  It  i*  curioue  that  "Lex  Seripta"  orerlooki  this  £MJt; 
I  for  notwithstanding  that  he  declares  that  to  "  'pealc  w^h  authoiitj 
in  SDch  mattera  is  to  be  ridicnloiu"  (pmge  80O),  he  nererdielew 

a  notes  St.  Augnstine,  who  declares  that  to  know  the  inspired  books 
le  Catholic  must,  follow  the  "  anlhority  of  m  maoj  Cstholie 
Chnrchea  as  possible"  (page  801).  "  Lex  Scripta"  sets  language  at 
defiance  by  asserting  tnat  "  aathority"  here  means  "  teetimonj." 
I  should  Uke  a  reference  to  a  dictionary  which  oives  snch  a  deft- 
nition.  If  devoid  of  buth,  it  certainlv  Las  the  iSuu^n  of  nor^^. 
And  this  is  absolutely  all  that  "  Les  Scri^ta"  has  to  urge  in  reply 
to  "Ignatius'"  requisition.  I  have  experienced  no  tittle  difficulty 
in  extracting  this  much  from  the  mass  of  verbiage,  and  angry 
sneering,  of  which  hie  article  is  composed. 

He  has  laid  hold  of  an  ezpresBton  of  "  A  Lflyman,"  and  wears  it 
almost  threadbare.  It  is  this : — "  I,  too,  would  say  to  a  Proteetant 
the  same  words — '  Search  the  Scriptures' — for  they  testify  of  the 
Church,  and  her  Divine  Head;  and  which,  if  you  reject  your 
prejudices,  the  traditions  of  men,  will  lead  you  into  its  fold."  The 
word  "  which,"  sufficiently  points  out,  to  any  one  conversant  wUk 
English  grammar,  what  the  "  Layman"  refers  to.  For  the  benefit 
of  such  individuals  as  "  Lex  Scripts,"  it  would  have  been  as  well, 
perhaps,  to  have  pnt  "  traditions  of  men"  within  braoketa. 

It  is  impossible  to  test  the  oorrectness  of  this  writer's  quotations 
from  the  Fathers,  as  he  does  not  give  a  single  reference  thioughout, 
except  to  some  work  of  a  "Bev.  W.  Goode."  It  is  really  too  mneb 
to  expect  ne  to  refer  to  works  of  this  nature,  even  when  written  br 
eminent  Protestants;  and  "Lex  Scripts"  sppeus  to  refer  to  this 
work  only  for  the  purpose  of  proving  thst  Home  is  wronc,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  debate.  He  shoiud  have 
shown  that  Protestantism  is  rieht.  He  has  aotnaUy  given  up  the 
Protestant  Kule,  for  he  shows  Uiat  to  -ascertain  the  tiuly  inapirvd 
books,  the  Fathers  must  be  consulted ; — the  Kble  is  not  sufflejent 
to  determine  this  fundamental  point  for  Protestants. 

The  remainder  of  his  article  is  simply  an  attack  upon  CsUiolic 
&ith  and  practice,  and  as  such,  I  forbear  to  notice  it,  ss  it  is 
manifestly  no  answer  to  the  question  at  the  head  of  the  psffe.  As 
he  has,  however,  oomplained  that  I  have  used  oijy  tike  artifices  of 
rhetoric,  and  neglected  to  observe  the  simple  rules  of  logic,  I  will 
give  one  specimen  of  his  "  logic." 

I  stated  that  neither  of  St.  John's  epistles  contains  much  infor- 
mation about  Chrifltiani^.    "  Lex  Scnpta"  says  this  u  beside  the 
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nark,  hdIbm  it  oeo  ba  proved  that  "  iofecniAtion  wia  tka  object  of 

rtlea."  Doeehe  not  seethat  by  this  argament  he  really  eoncedei 
point  at  iarae  P  The  writers  on  the  negstire  side  have  main- 
tained that  the  epiatlea  were  not  written  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  or  inatraetmg  persons  in  Christianity,  hut  that  Ml  were 
e^ed  forth  by  some  aocidentaL  circumstance,  or  some  abius.  One 
oao  hardly  repreM  a  smile  at  what  foUows  this  portion  of  "Jjtsx 
Scripta's"  article.* 

I  hare  been  charged,  and  especially  by  "  Clement,"  trith 
"puerility,"  "sophistry,"  "  feebleness,"  and  so  on.  I  am  deeply 
eonseioQS  of  my  own  defects,  but  in  fair  debate  these  are  nsusJly 
(Fferlooked,  if  the  arKomentfl  are  worth  noticing.  The  style  of  A 
writer  atioold  be  separated  from  his  opinions.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  no  such  conteniptible  personalities  have  disSgnred  the  affirm 
native  articles.  It  has-  been  argued  before  that  had  the  Bible  been 
intended  by  Ood  to  be  the  only  £ale  of  Faith,  it  would  t«ach  them 
all  the  same.  It  has  the  contrary  effect.  The  Trinitarian  declares 
it  teaches  him  the  Trinity ;  the  Unitarian  learns,  from  the  same 
sooroe,  that  the  Trinity  does  not  exist.  Which  doctrine  is  true  P 
The  Bible  cannot  decide. 

In  the  world  are  some  hundreds  of  Protestant  seats,  all  believing 
different  doctrines,  yet  professing  to  derive  their  creeds  from  the 
Bihie  alone.    Can  the  Bible  inform  a  Protestant  which  of  these 
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^PPIBIUTITX   IBTICLB.— III. 

In  a  former  article  on  this  topic  we  endeavoured  to  deal  with 
certain  prelimi&ary  inquiries ;  to  clear  the  gronnd  (as  it  were)  for  a 
broad  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject ;  to  ascertain  its  intel- 
lectual bearings  and  conditions,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  an  intellisent 
apprehension  of  the  real  nature  of  the  question  before  us,  and  of  the 
pnncipleB  of  reasoning  and  of  judgment  upon  which  the  debate 
should  be  conducted.    We  hold  that  auch  a  course  was  desirable, 

*  n«  tajt  umetbrng  about  "isdal^nces  to  ain"  whioli  he  mppowB  Roma 
gtns  to  her  fotlowm.  Ba  naWj  shonld  ioronn  himislf  a  lltUa  better  of  what 
Catholidmi  conuMa,  bcron  he  Tentnrea  10  itciict  it;  but  be  doobtlasa  thinki  that 
whaca  "  igaannca  ia  bliia,  'tUJoUg  to  be  iriaa." 
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firen  if  it  wen  not  n«0Mmf7.  CoDsidBred  p«r  w,  the  aUwnpt  to 
determine  whether  Teaavsoii  or  Longfellow  exerU  the  he»llluer 
inflnODoe  on  the  mind,  ia  tul  but  valueleei.  A  more  practdoal  qoM- 
tiOD  would  be,  to  aaoertun  what  U  the  combined  eSect  of  their 
writiagt  1  for  there  are,  perhaps,  none  who  resd  modern  poetn-  kt 
alt — certaialf  none  who  ever  give  a  thought  to  the  question  of  ita 
moral  and  intellectual  iofluenoes,  on  IhemaelTes  or  on  society — wlw 
do  not  rend  both  poets.  Moreover,  wa  aro  all  alike  agreed,  that  in 
purity  and  high  moral  tone,  both  Tennyson  and  Longfellow  .sre 
irreproachable.  What,  then,  can  be  the  utility  of  the  discotnon 
before  usP  Might  we  not  as  well  occupy  oar  time  by  gravely 
debating  the  relative  alimentary  ralue  of  beef  and  matton;  or 
whether  peaches  or  nectarines  form  the  more  wholesome  dessert  fiff 
a  healthy  manP  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
intellectuality  of  the  subject  matter  of  a  giTen  question  whieh^ 
determines  ibs  value.  The  monk  who  wrote  three  folio  treatise*  on 
the  beard  (in  which  ho  prored  snccossirely  that  we  are  bound  to 
ihave,  that  we  ought  not  to  shave,  and  that  we  have  a  perfect  right 
to  please  ourselves  whether  we  shave  or  not),  spent  his  tima  as  uae* 
fully,  and  arrivml  at  conolnsions  as  valuable  and  comprehenaible,  u 
those  "  seraphic"  and  "  angelical"  doctors  who  endeavoured  to  rMson 
out  the  exact  number  of  angels  who  could  dance  on  the  pant  of  a 
needle.  It  is  plainly  not  the  particular  oondiuion  at  wl^oa  we  may 
arrive,  which  constitutes  the  utility  of  the  present  debate,  ao  as  to 
redeem  both  renders  and  writers  from  the  charge  of  wasting  thcdc 
time  in  idle  and  profitless  speculation.  The  diteussiou  has  an  edu- 
cational value,  in  exercising  the  moral  judgment,  training  the  reason, 
and  ill  forming  and  educating  the  taste.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  more  we  narrow  the  qnestion,  and  the  less  we  argue  in 
accordance  with  general  principles,  and  with  reference  to  the  essen- 
tial nature,  objects,  and  tendencies  of  poetry  ns  poetry,  so  much  the 
more  shall  we  cast  aside  that  which  gives  to  the  disoussion  its  prac- 
tical worth.  By  adopting  suck  a  course,  we  shall  inevitably  onunp 
and  conSne  the  mind,  when  ostensibly  professing  to  call  it  into  ful 
and  free  action,  and  shall  do  our  best  to  cultivate  and  oonfinn  Uist 


worst  of  all  habits, — the  habit  of  judging  by  impressions  alone,  and 
then  employing  our  powers  of  thoiunt  and  reflection  in  the  task  of 
inventing  reasons  and  excuses  in  defence  of  those  impressions. 

But  we  go  further,  and  maintain  that  such  inqnines  as  thoee  to 
which  we  devoted  our  former  article  are  absolutely  ueoessary,  in 
order  that  we  may  rightly  decide  upon  the  question  now  under 
debate.  We  might  as  well  pretend  to  have  a  Keometry  without 
definitions,  and  a  system  of  algebra  without  the  foundation  idea  of 
quantity,  as  to  judge  between  the  inQuenoe  of  two  poets  without 
ever  settling  in  our  own  mind  what  poetry  is,  how  it  is  to  be 
j  udged,  and  how  its  efiects  are  to  be  gnaged  and  estimated.  We  are 
actually  told  by  H.  G.  that  he  has  "little  sympathy"  with  any 
theories  as  to  "  the  nature,  offioe,  and  intention  of  poetry,  nor  with 
any  canons  of  poetical  criticism."    All  judgment  on  th^se  matters 
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he  regards  m  msde  up  of  "  preconceived  notions"  and  "  indiTidnal 
hamm."  Poetry  to  uim  is  "something  nndeGnable,  appreciable 
(miy  by  its  influence  on  the  mind."  Very  appropriately,  therefore, 
he  seta  out  with  the  declaration  that  "  the  question  is  not  that  of 
&e  merits  of  either  party  «a  poet*  intellectually  considered."  Of 
Murae,  knowing  nothing  of  what  poetry  ia.  it  must  be  impossible 
to  judge  between  poets.  Now,  had  H.  O.  pursued  these  views 
consistently,  he  would  have  proceeded  just  simply  to  detail  the 
inflnence  of  Longfellow  and  of  Tennyson  on  his  own  mind, — to  tell 
na  how  one  inspires,  rouses,  and  Blimolatea  his  mind ;  while  the 
writings  of  the  other  are  "  so  elaborate  and  reEned,"  that  he  finds 
them  bard  to  be  understood  ;  and  "to  tinged  with  melancholy,"  that 
he  (rannot  help  thinking  them  "  objectionable,"  being  himself  one 
of  those  who  do  not  "-hke  to  be  allnred  from  cheerfulness."  On 
these  grounds  he  might  triumphantly  have  given  his  single  suffrage 
against  Tennyson.  It  is  true  that  our  fWend  would  not  have  done 
much  in  the  way  of  araument,  but  he  would  have  brought  the  queS' 
tion  to  a  very  practical  issue — namely,  that  poetry  being  someming 
nndefinable  and  amenable  to  no  rules  of  judgment,  we  can  only 
decide  npon  its  merits  by  our  feelings  awarding  the  palm  of  supe- 
riority to  that  which  best  pleases  us.  If  there  happen  to  be  a  few 
dullpeople,  who  pref^  melancholy  poetry,  what  more  easy  than  for 
H.  G.  to  declare  such  preference  a  "  morbid  love  which  ought  not' 
to  be  nurtured  or  encouraged  P"  H.G.,  however,  had  some  <jnalma 
and  misgivings  in  respect  to  this  mjiin  argument ;  and  m  the' 
eridenrour  to  escape  from  the  absurdity  of  setting  up  his  own  likes 
and  feelings  as  the  tmt  of  the  healthy  tendency  of  poetry,  he  has 
moat  wofully  sacrificed  coherency  and  consistency  of  thought. 
Aft«r  telling  us  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  decide  the  compara-' 
tive  merits  of  the  two  poets,  he  defines  the  meaning  of  onr  thesis  by' 
means  of  an  equivalent  phrase.  "  Our  topic,"  he  says,  is  "  the 
healthy  tendency  of  their  poetry,  oa  \U  injivence  Jbr  good  on  the 
popular  vtittd ;"  and  H.  G.  therefore  Bets  htmtelf  to  work,  to  show 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  poetry  which  is  "  to  affect  the 
mssaes."  Will  it  be  credited  that,  in  the  parsuit  of  this  aim,  the 
very  writer  who  expresses  his  contempt  for  all  reasoning  on  the 
"  nature  and  office"  of  poetiy,  as  mere  baaeless  assumption,  aud  who 
furthar  declares  that  poetry  itself  is  "  unde&nable,"  actoally  proceeds 
to  put  forward  his  own  views  upon  the  "  primitive  origin  and  uses" 
of  poetry  !  But  we  will  pass  over  this  marvellous  ana  suicidal  self-' 
contradiction,  and  will  ask  why  the  topic  before  us  is  to  be  debated 
with  regard  "  to  the  masses  "?  Neither  Lonsfellow  nor  Tennyson 
can  be  said  to  be  popular  with  what  we  term  the  masses.  They  are' 
the  poets  of  middle  and  higher  life, — the  poets  of  the  intelligence 
and  edncation  of  Ihe  ^e.  Neither  of  them  writes,  or  profesaea  to 
write,  those  songs,  ballads,  ibi.,  which  form  the  poetry  of  the  people. 
'Why,  then,  are  they  to  be  tried  by  a  t«st  whicn  is  inapplicable  to 
either  of  themP  The  object  of  H.  G-.  is  obvious  enough.  Tenny- 
•on'a  poetry  does  not  possess  the  same  cleamns,  simplicity,  and 
TOL.  Ill,  2v  ,,.- 
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direetiwu  of  purpoM  tod  of  teoohing,  ma  «re  to  be  round  In  IiOBk- 
&Xiaw'6  writinn.  It  require*  mor«  tiioaght  and  study  to  grup  Iu> 
ioll  eompH*  of  profonnd  and  sabtle  thonglit ;  more  obMnatioii  to 
■ee  his  marrelloua  delicacy  and  refiaemeat  of  inuginatum  and  of 
execation.  The  leaionB  ke  t«achet  are  leM  directly  oonoemed  wiUt 
OUT  ooDiimni  outward  life ;  he  ^>peak  more  to  the  inmott  man,  to 
onr  apiritual  natore.  Of  oonrae,  therefore.  TenuraoQ  will  have  lew 
■ttraetionB  the  lower  we  link  in  the  educ«,tionaI  and  literary  toala 
of  Booiety.  Tennyion'i  poetry  ia  of  too  high  and  refined  a  itamp  to 
be  amireciatod  below  a  oertain  rank  in  the  community ;  while 
Lon^llow'i  poetry  ii  of  too  limple,  eameat,  and  aterling  a  cha- 
racter not  to  find  &Toar  with  Uie  lii«hest  claaa  of  intellecta. 
H.  G.'g  plan  of  arguing,  therefore,  is  simuy  k  (cheme  for  ontroting 
Tennyson.  It  needa  scarcely  a  word  to  show  the  utter  foUy  of  tiaa 
kind  of  reasoning,  If  we  admit  it,  we  mutt  at  once  ecmcede  that  in 
nine  caaea  out  of  ten  the  tendencjr  for  good  of  any  work  ia  in 
iuTerse  ratio  to  its  intellectual  merit.  If  the  numbers  of  peraons 
which  tbey  directly  affect  is  the  sole  criterioD,  the  "  EucyclopeBdia 
Sritaimica"  is  of  far  less  import  than  Chambers'  "Inrormation  for 
the  People ;"  Mtoaulay  and  Halhun  mutt  eive  place  to  Goldsmith, 
as  historians ;  and  Sir  Jolm  Herachel  must  bo  looked  upon  aa  of  lew 
benefiml  influence  to  science  than  the  author  of  a  sixpenny  cate- 
chism on  astronomy. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  thii  reductio  ad  a6»vrdti»  of  H.  G.'s  aiffn> 
ment  from  the  extent  ofpopular  inflnence,  becauae  it  matoridly 
helpa  our  own  cause.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  article  of 
"Edmund"  to  tee  that  the  same  argument  ia  adopt«d  by  that 
writer  also ;  though  more  skUfuUy  veiled.  "  Longfellow, '  saya 
"Edmund,"  "appeals  to  an  extended  circle,  and  thereby  gains  a 
wider  audience,'  — "his  homeliness  reaches  the  maeaea," — kepreache* 
"sermons,  in  which  the  application  ia  the  most  prominent  part," — 
he  utters  truth  "  for  the  s&ke  of  its  stimulating  power," — bis  interest 
ia  "  in  the  common  course  of  events,"— he  it  "  at  home  in  the  activi- 
ties of  life."  All  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  assertion  that  Long- 
fellow baa  a  wider  circle  who  can  appreciate  and  underatand  him, 
and  who  may  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  him.  The  truth  it,  our 
opponents  ^re  no  other  ground  left  for  them.  Tliey  must  eithop 
take  this  plan  of  criticism  by  universal  suflVage,  or  elae  must  argue 
&B  question  upon  generalgronndB.  The  discritsion  before  nt  is  net 
upon  the  point  whether  Teunnon  or  Ix>ngfellow  has  the  widest 
range  of  intelligent  readers.  We  can  no  more  rationally  twiat  our 
Cieme  to  such  an  iaaue,  than  we  could  pretend  to  infer  that  bam- 
ioot  fowls  are  more  wholesome  than  pheuanta,  because  more  people 
eat  them.  Nor  are  we  stked  t«  determine  whether  Tennyson  or 
Longfellow  exerts  the  greatest  amount  of  influence  in  the  world. 
To  have  misunderstood  the  plain  qneation  at  the  head  of  these 
pages,  as  equiralent  to  either  of  the  above  inquiries,  is  in  itself  * 
proof  of  the  false  position  in  which  our  opp<Hients  have  found  them- 
■elves  placed.    IT  the  influence  of  Tennyson  is  less  lualthy  than 
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that  of  LoDgfelloir,  beoMue  be  is  let*  Bunple,  deu,  tad  prveeptireJf 

?ractUB],  t^a  "  PftrwliM  Loit"  is  leas  heal&f  in  iti  influence  tb«a 
'otuig't  "  Night  ThoDghta"  and  Cowper's  Emyi,  and  is  infinitely 
b«low  Dr.  WatU'i  nonerj  rhymM.  By  parity  of  reMoninc, 
"  Edmimd"  and  H.  G.  eiUier  do  or  ought  to  believe  that  the  vorU 
ooold  bett«r  apare  Addison  and  Steele,  Mooanlay  and  Sydn^ 
Smith,  than  the  "  Contributions  of  Q.  Q." 

We  may  therefore  oouoluda  that  the  inquihea  in  our  opening 
artiels  were  not  only  deeirable  but  abaolately  eiMntial.  It  ia  our 
duly  now,  tberefore,  to  j&dge  between  Longfellow  and  Xennyion 
MpoetaoMnet^oalar^ta.wlioBe  first  object  is  to  gain  our  er---"- 


the  mdody  of  their  words,  to  fill  the  imagination  with  the  bean^ 
and  grantor  of  the  creations  of  their  semaa,  to  wield  our  pasaion* 
and  emotdona,  and  to  engage  tW  mioa  willk  thdr  subtle  thoughla. 


Hanne  thos  gnaged  their  pover  of  infloenoe,  we  shall  have  next  to 
asoertain  the  way  in  whim  they  have  used  that  power ;  for  all 
reaolting  moral  influence  is  a  combination  of  the  actire  power  and 
moral  quality  of  the  infloenoe  aotaally  exerted.  With  reference  to 
the  first  point,  the  comparative  merits  of  Tennyson  and  Longfellow 
as  poets,  our  present  share  in  such  a  comparison  may  be  diamisaed 
earrtntt  eaiamo.  A  more  interesting  subjeot  for  individual  thought 
or  for  an  eeaay  it  would  be  difficult  to  choose.  The  topic  would  at 
once  be  deeply  intereating  and  fraaght  with  intellectual  improvo- 
ment.  Both  poets  would  amply  repay  the  thought  and  study 
required,  for  hoik  stand  out  aa  true  poets  of  a  hien  order  indeed. 
"       *     ■■  '  'ytodo  with  tl        -     '     ■ 


_D  the  present  case,  we  have  merely  to  do  with  the  conclusion 

to  be  drawn  from  such  a  comparison ;  and  can  any  one  doubt  what 
mnst  and  will  be  the  unanimous  verdict  of  every  person  conipetent 
to  form  an  opinion  P  There  is  much  sweet  musicand  many  varying 
moods  of  rhythmic  melody  in  Longfellow,  but  they  sink  into  utter 
monotony  when  compared  with  the  marvellous  mastery  over  the 
poetic  lyre  which  characteriies  Alfred  Tennyson.  Listen  to  the 
Jiying  Sican,aad  the  metre  and  rhythm  are  pure,  descriptive  music; 
the  ear  is  ravished  with  delight,  in  spite  of  the  want  of^anything  in 
the  (loem  on  which  the  mmd  can  seize.  Note  how  mutiosUy 
descriptive  the  measure  of  Mariana  in  the  MoaUd  Oranf/e  is  ma& 
.  to  be;  each  line  chilling  the  hetot,  yet  marching  on  with  a  firm 
beat  thai  adds  a  kind  of  nightmare  foroe  and  horror  to  the  pictnn 
which  rises  before  the  mind,  and  gives  us  a  sense  that  her  desolation 
is  hopeless,  changeless,  and  inevitable.  How  inimitable  tiu  dream- 
like 


of  the  ZoUt-JEattrt.  Who  can  listen  to  Uie  infinite  calm  that 
breathes  through  every  line  of  the  poem,  «nd  fail  to  realize  the 
picture,  and 

"  With  bsir  skat  ijis,  srat  to  aasn 
fsliv  stUsp  in  a  bait  bn»"t  ,-.  , 
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What  poet  hu  «rer  penned  niuio  more  exqniaitely  aerial  than  the 
pUyfol,  lightaome  ■trams  of  the  Talking  Oah  t  How  wonderful 
uie  TBTJety  of  mniio  which  ia  broaght  out  from  one  lingle  metre  in 
the  three  Htraina  of  the  Mag  Queen  ;  the  first  free,  Ray,  and  gladsome, 
the  second  full  of  the  sad,  sweet  niTuic  of  niiaruliDg  regret  and  of 
earthlj  sorrow ;  the  third  solemn,  yet  ba])pv,  breathing  forth  the 
calm  of  reaif^ation,  minp:led  with  the  brightness  of  hope.  How 
quietly,  softly,  and  gently  flows  the  meaaure  of  the  Miller's 
'SaughUr,  that  exquisite  review  of  the  happiness  of  a  life-long  lore. 
How  fierce  and  stinging,  what  sharp  and  pointed  home-tbnists  of 
scorn,  are  the  verses  of  Lady  Clara  Vere  d«  V«r« ;  every  line  almost 
tells  its  meaning  in  its  very  rhythm.  What  merriment  sings  in 
ever^  \ntti  oi  Amphiaa.  What  serenity,  calm,  and  purity  is  breathed 
out  in  St.  Agnes  Sea,  as  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  prayerful  saint 
gazing  out  upon  the  still  and  stainless  moonlit  "snowy  sward;" 
how  theverse  bursts  forth  into  a  flood  of  harmony,  seeming  to  bear 
vs  up  as  her  soul  rises  heavenward,  under  the  influence  of  the  vision 
and  the  ecstacy  divine  which  passes  before  her,  and  then  subsides 
into  a  calmness  unspealfable.  Again,  what  a  boundless  range  of 
power  Tennyson  finds  in  blank  verse.  Tako  the  Morte  d^ Arthur, 
or  The  Epic,  as  it  is  nominally  entitled,  and  for  sonorous  majesty, 
exquisite  rhythm,  sustained  power,  and  delicacy  of  finish,  we  believe 
that  it  is  outdone  by  no  blank  verse  in  the  English  language  ;  then 
turn  to  Qodiva,  the  eicellence  is  the  same,  but  under  the  plastic 
hand  of  the  poet  the  blank  verae  seems  quite  diflerent  in  its  musio. 
In  Audhy  Court  and  some  other  poems,  tbe  metre  takes  a  form  thst 
Beems  inat  to  pourtray  the  natorai  intonations  of  aoimsted  conver- 
eatioQ  oetween  highly  cultivated  minds,  which  have  thrown  off  all 
working  cares  and  trammels,  and  are  recreating  in  the  genial  inter- 
course of  social  life ;  and  again,  in  the  Oardener'i  Daughter,  the 
verse  has  a  wondronsly  rich.  Ml  flow,  its  musio  even  deepening  in 
its  tones  of  happiness,  till  the  mind  resia  in  the  certamty  of  the 
life-long  and  ever-increasing  nature  of  that  happiness;  and  then 
how  the  last  lines  seem  to  modulate  into  a  minor  key,  and  witii  a 
few  rich  chords,  to  complete  the  whole,  and  to  leave  us  standing  in 
contemplation  at  the  verge  of  a  hsppy  life,  whose  past  gleama  out 
a  golden  memory  of  bleaaednesa,  and  whose  future  is  a  sure  and 
auubright  hope.  Once  more,  how  manelUnu, — we  use  the  term 
advisedly — is  the  power  of  lyriomnsio  manifested  in  LoektUg  Hall, 
with  its  impetuous  pasnon,  its  withering,  scathing  soorn,  aod  its 
passing  modulations  of  heartfelt  tenderness  and  pathos,  —  now 
moving  in  sullen  stiiuns  of  discontent,  but  at  length  sweeping  forth 
into  full  majestio  music,  telling  of  the  triumphs  of  the  past  over 
sofiering  and  psssiou,  and  of  high  purposes  and  resolves  for  the 
JiitDre.  We  feel  that  we  have  digressed  far,  and  yet  we  have  not 
even  alluded  t«  the  later  productions' of  Tennyson's  muse.  It  may 
safely  be  said,  that  no  poet  of  this  oentnir  has  equalled  him  in  the 
range  and  perfect  oonnrnd  «f  musical  skill  and  power  which  he 
possesses.     Longfellosr,  tn  the  other  hand,  with  great  sweetneea. 
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has  gre&t  lameneis  aad  eren  tnmeaeu  in  his  Ijrio  metres.  Kao)i 
ttdTiza  is  sn  exact  miuioal  counterpart  of  the  one  which  it  folloifV 
and  the  one  which  it  precedes.  His  music  scarcely  ever  swulls, 
iklla,  or  changes  with  Bis  subject.  TenDjson  make*  music  out  qT 
the  words  in  which  he  expreises  his  thoughts,  while  Longfellow 
adaplt  his  words  and  thougLca  lo  music  And  when  we  turn  from 
the  lyric  poems,  what  have  we  in  Longfellow's  writiogeP  Eis 
blank  verse  cannot  claim  anything  distinctive ;  it  is  merely  negatively 
excellent— free  from  faults,  and  smooth  to  read,  but  nothing  more. 
In  Evangeline  Longfellow  certainly  succeeded  in  making  the  hexa- 
meter more  tunable  and  more  endurable  to  Ki^iishesTS  than  any  of 
hii  predeCeasora  had  done  \  yet  erery  one  aluioat  will  admit  ibat 
his  success  was  but  partiaL  Few  but  the  moat  enthusiastic  of  )iis 
admirers  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  his  late  poem  of  Sir  Milet 
Slandiak  is  in  all  reapeots  a  failure :  most  will  be  conTiaced  by  it 
that  the  popularity  of  Eeangelina  is  doe  to  the  tale,  and  in  spile  of 
the  metre.  Then,  again,  what  shall  we  say  of  Hiamatlia  i  Can  we 
look  upon  it  in  any  other  light  than  sa  an  eiperiraent  as  to  the 
easiest  way  of  lenaing  the  charm  of  metre  of  some  kind  to  old 
traditiona?  It  just  proves  tliatitiseasyforany  man  to  turn  any  topic 
he  pleasea  into  a  very  atrongly  accented  metrical  shape.  Any  one 
with  an  ear  for  intonation  may  read  Hiaviatha  until  he  can  talk 
Biateatka,  or  at  least  t«lk  in  trochaic  verse  of  the  HiaKatha  model. 
Who  doea  not  here  feel  the  inferiority  of  Loogrellow  to  Tennyson 
OS  a  metrical  artiatP  Can  any  one  imagine  it  possible  for  Alfred 
Tennyson  to  write  and  give  to  the  world  such  a  gigantic  piece  of 
singsong  P 

We  daim  then  for  Tennyson  a  great  auperiority  over  Longfellow 
in  that  attribut«  which  draws  the  bounds^  line  between  proae  and 
poetry.  But,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  former  article,  while  the 
poet  is  separated  from  all  other  thinkers  and  writers  by  the  adoption 
of  metre,  he  has  another  distinction  which  he  shares  with  the 
hnmourist,  the  novelist,  and  draiostist, — ho  aeeka  to  create  intel- 
lootual  or  spiritual  pleasure  by  addressing  primarily  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart,  instead  of  the  understanding  and  reason.  14 ow 
we  claim  the  supremacy  in  these  respects  also  for  Tennyaon.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  give  a  few  instances,  and  to  dwell  upon  his 
powers  of  conception,  the  completeness  and  vividness  of  his  power 
of  reproducing  in  language,  and  presenting  to  the  reader,  the 
beautiful  visions  which  rise  within  his  own  mind.  The  Bpa(.-e  we 
have  already  occupied,  however,  compels  brevity,  and  our  opponents 
have  cosoeaed  the  point.  "If,"  says  "Edmund,"  "our  present 
object  were  to  prove  which  was  the  greater  poet,  undoubtedly 
Tennyson  must  take  the  precedence  ot  Longfellow,  as  possessiog 
more  depth  of  imagination  and  breadth  of  view,  more  subtlety  of 
thmight,"  &0.  (p.  861) ;  and  again  (p.  251],  we  are  told  that  in 
**  pictorial  effect  (i.  e.,  the  power  of  presenting  to  out  imagination 
tiie  oFStttioni  of  his  own  imagination)  ."  Loi^ellow  cannot  ap- 
ptOMh"  TesnyMii.    So,  too,  H.  O.  deeUres  (p.  323),  that  "  as  an 
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•riiitio  poet,"  he  believea  Tewayaoa  "  to  be  raperior  to  LongfeUow." 
With  tneie  teattmoaieB  we  are  eoutent. 

AgKio, — diBtioDt  from  the  poetic  fumttjr  and  the  imagioatiTe 
powers,  we  must  haye  regard  to  the  reBpective  powen  of  thon^t  poe- 
seased  by  the  tifo  poeta  no*  under  discnesion.  Ai  we  haTe  before 
remarked,  we  beliere  that  artiatio  (^oiua  ia  always  acoompanied  by 
proportionato  intellectual  power.  It  would  be  easy  for  ns  to  prove, 
or  aualyria  and  eiample.  that  Tennyson  is  a  deeper  thinker,  a  man 
m  profounder  graap  oi  mind,  than  Longfellow ;  bnt  here  also  we  are 
anticipated  by  onr  onpoDeata.  Arjiaing  aa  they  do  on  the  ground 
of  pO[nilBTity,  they  make  Tonnyson'a  mental  superioiitr  the  ground 
of  their  decision.  He  may  "  captivate  cultivated  minds,"  bnt  he  ia 
too  subtle  and  profoond  "  for  the  maaaea." 

We  have  therefore  aTrived_at  the  conolnaion  that,  motrieally, 

aword. 


his  poetic  faculties  and  mental  endowments  ^aoe  him  above  Long- 
fellow. This  dedsion  we  hold  to  be  an  affirmative  reply  to  tM 
queation  in  debate,  onleas  Tennyson  be  acoosed  of  debasing  hia 


mpse  to  the  service  of  vice  or  profanity, — an  aoenaation  which  __. 
of  conne,  out  of  queation.  We  have  already  exposed  the  foUy 
of  fudging  the  influences  of  poetry  by  the  numW  of  people  whom 
it  pleasee  or  moves ;  and  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  ia  eqauly  abanrd 
to  judge  it  by  the  extent  and  aimplicity  of  ita  didactic  qaalitie*. 
The  aun  of  a  poet  ia  not  direct  teaching ;  and  the  more  closely  he 
attempla  this,  the  more  flat  and  prosaic  will  his  poetry  be.  He  nwr 
give  very  good  advice,  bnt  if  he  confinea  hlmielf  to  this,  he  wiS 
never  do  more  than  clothe  hia  advice  in  smooth  and  pretty  vene. 
Men  have  Teraified  on  almoat  cvctj  auhject,  but  we  know  of  no 
great  poem  modelled  on  the  prininple  of  dinMt  teaching.  Vi^^ 
profesaed  to  toaoh  agrioultore  in  hia  "Oeorgioa,"  bnt  the  fmI, 
practical  preoepta  in  hnebandry  which  he  gives,  are  a  dead  weight 
to  the  poem,  and  might  have  been  more  plainly  and  forcibly  put  in 
a  prose  tractate.  No  one  can  imagine  that  any  fiomaa  ever  learned 
practical  farming  from  the  "Georgics"  alone.  No  great  poet  hu 
ever  professed  to  be  oatechiat  and  lecturer  to  huDHUiity.  When 
Hilton  wrote  "Faradiae  Loat,"  he  aecomphshed  a  greater  work 
dian  if  he  had  attempted  to  put  hia  "Chrietiao  doctrine"  into 
blank  verse.  The  queation,  therefore,  oomea  to  this, — la  the 
"  healthy  influence"  of  poetry  to  be  guaged  by  ita  approach  to  the 
qualitiea  of  simple,  nnaaorned  moral  proae  ?  If  so,  the  worse  the 
poet  ibe  better  and  healthier  his  influence.  According  to  this 
theory,  when  Shakapeare  deaoribed  the  "  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine 
frenzy  roUing,"  whiui  his  imagination  bodies  forth  this  shape*  of 
tliingB  unknown,  he  described  an  individual  the  woiid  would  do 
well  to  shun,  for  ita  moral  health'a  sake.  We  oannot  imagine  the 
poet  he  painte  oontentine  himself  with  inditing  a  Sonnet  to  Pnw' 
veranoe,  or  an  Ode  on  the  wickedneae  of  telling  storiea.  Judge  on 
fkeae  prineiplea,  and  Mr.  Martin  Tnpper  deaerves  the  crown,  if 
<lbr  we  eonfeas  we  never  niooeeded  m  reading  tiaaagk  a  mmo 
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pagea  of  it)  hii  "  Ptor^bul  Huloaoph]'"  anawen  to  it*  title. 
Poetry  bu  no  such  office  a*  our  opposente  leem  to  mppoM.  It 
tsMhet  obI;  iadirectlj,  by  workinz  upon  oor  emotional  being,  by 
refining  u«,  by  raiting  ua  above  the  pettineu  and  turmoil  of  tlie 
crowd.  WitD  Uiiton,  it  takei  ne  by  the  band,  bide  ua  atasd,  ae  it 
were,  by  the  foot  of  the  Eternal  Thrtme,  and  them  behold  the  wayt 
of  Qod  jnatified  in  oor  sight, — not  by  argamente  of  logic,  but  by 
the  glonouB  vision  of  the  drama  of  the  bietory  of  num.  With 
Shakapeare,  it  hide  ua  analyze  and  wateh  tbe  human  heart,  and  all 
ita  paaaiona ;  to  alady  the  inner  natore  and  hidden  iprings  of  man's 
being  aod  character.  With  Spensor,  it  bida  iu  fill  onr  minda  with 
ptotoFM  of  parity  aod  innooenee,  for  which  we  look  in  vain  ia  the 
world  around  ua.  It  nnreila  the  fhee  of  natiure ;  raieaa  oa  sbon 
tiie  miaerable  ronnd  of  aelf.  the  arlifieialitiee  of  aooiety,  the  mate- 
liali^  and  routine  of  ezistenoe ;  lets  na  breathe  a  freer  ^moaphere  | 
coDTinces  na  that  we  have  aonla  within,  poaaewed  of  mighty  powen ; 
that  there  i*  a  beanty  and  a  glorv  about  oor  path,  abore  na, 
around  ua,  and  before  ua,  real,  though  but  half  perceived,  or 
totally  hidden  to  the  eve  of  aenae.  It  comes  to  ua  sa  riaiana  camo 
to  the  propbeta  of  old.  The  greater  the  poet,  therefore,  the 
healthier  hia  inflnence.  He  may  abuae  bia  gifts,  but  he  will  propor- 
tionatelr  aiuk  his  own  poetic  eminence.  It  is  not  in  the  range  of 
posribility  for  any  one  to  write  a  poem  equal  in  poetical  merit  to  the 
Qardener't  Daughter,  and  to  take  for  hia  aubject  a  guilty  and 
TknonB  loTe,  instead  of  one  that  ia  holy,  happy,  and  pare,  onlcM  he 
alao  ehaagea  hia  treatment.  He  may  write  a  Oninem,  bat 
mentally  and  morally  the  effect  ie  the  same.  Our  faith  is  strong  in 
this.  So  bad  poem  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  a  great  poem.  Poetry 
ia  one  of  the  hinheat  lacolties  given  to  man ;  and  the  higher  the 
poetry,  the  healthier,  more  stibtle,  and  more  enduring,  will  be  ita 
influence.  In  granting  Tennyson  to  be  the  greater  poet,  our 
opponeata  have  anawered  the  queation  before  na  in  the  afBrmative. 
Ws  might  oonclude  here,  bnt  at  the  risk  of  beinK  thought  weari- 
•ome,  we  must  advert  to  the  kind  of  comparison  which  it  baa  been 
sought  to  institute  between  Tennyson  and  Longfellow.  We  are 
asked  by  "  Edmund"  to  compw«  the  Ifco  Voieet  with  the  Pialm  qf 
I^t.  We  accept  the  comparison.  Take  any  man  worsted  in  the 
battle  of  life,  feeling,  with  one  of  old,  that  all  things  are  a^unst 
him ;  ready  to  utter  bitter  thinga  against  the  day  of  his  birth ; 
•nrronnded  with  unsympathiEing  connseilors,  like  thoae  of  Job; 
or  alone,  ttemly,  bnt  with  failing  atrengtb,  grappling  with  trial, 
temptation,  and  doubt;  with  the  painm  riddle  of  the  earth,  and 
the  myatery  of  evil  perplexing  his  mind.  Bead  to  such  the  Pialm 
qfL^e.  Atnunpet  call  to  the  battle  It  is, bnt  he  is  lying  wounded, 
benumbed  with  pain,  veiled  in  thick  darkness.  Will  the  summons 
staunch  hia  wounda.  bring  back  hia  atrength,  serve  hia  limba,  light 
and  guide  faimF  Wby,  it  is  like  telling  the  naked  and  hongry, 
"Be  then  severed,  and  he  thou  filled!"  It  only  reminda  him  of 
diMpp(nnlanent,  of  the  di^a 
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"  Wboi,  >ida  in  and  and  bold  of  tcogtM, 
Among  tfaa  tanti  b*  pamed  uid  long." 

No ;  the  Ptaim  qf  lafe  may  meet  the  case  of  him  who  flags  tiiroush 
WBYWftrdnem,  indolence,  or  becaote  be  finds  that  he  has  to  fight, 
and  not  merelv  to  march  in  triumph ;  bnt  it  cannot  meet  the  cabc  we 
hare  sappKMed.  Those  who  have  known  or  can  imagine  that  stem 
stmrale  within,  which  wo  hare  dcBcrihed,  will  ratue  and  feel  the 
worth  of  the  Two  Voiret.  The  desperateneas  of  the  Btraggle  ia  not 
diaguiBed ;  we  watch  it,  foi^etting  onraelTea,  yet  feeling  the  appli- 
cability of  the  descriptioQ.  We  see  the  foe  held  at  bay,  the  struggle 
growing  more  determined,  ribrating  between  hope  and  fear;  out 
the  foe  lias  spent  his  last  Bhsft.  and  retires  as  from  a  drawn  combat. 
But  then  the  change !  Theeril  one  ha«  been  reaiated.  He  has  not 
been  conquered,  but  he  kat  fied.  We  look  out  of  ouraelres  now, 
and  find  the  remedy  there.    In  a  moment, — 


Light  has  broken,  strength  returns,  we  are  again  ready  for  life  and 
its  duties,  or  course  there  are  those  who  know  of  nothing  beyond 
a  little  weariness,  a  alight  dejection.  The  Ptaim  qf  Life  meets 
their  case,  ao  perhaps  would  a  night's  rest;  but  Tennyson  sought 
to  meet,  and  we  think  has  met,  a  far  more  fearful  case.  Simuar 
comparisons  without  number  might  be  instituted.  Longfellow  telia 
us  in  a  stirring  way  what  to  do ;  hut  we  knew  it  before.  Tennyson 
exhibits  the  whole  struggle  before  us.  We  feel  that  we  have  a 
friend,  not  a  mere  adviser, — a  sympathizer  in  whose  knowledge  we 
can  trust,  not  a  mere  director.  St.  Augustin  told  ua  that  sins  may 
be  made  stepping-stones  to  virtue,  and  Jxingfellow  on^  puts  the 
idea  into  very  musical  English  for  us.  We  may  think  of  hia  renee, 
and  the  iillle  fault  of  to-day  may  be  turned  into  a  round  of  the  ladder 
of  improvement  to-morrow ;  but  will  the  versea  stand  ua  in  stead 
when  a  paaaionate  heart  ia  tranaGzed  with  the  agony,  the  diBa|>> 

S ointment,  and  the  scorn  figured  in  ZtxtaUy  Hall?  Surely  not- 
iut  in  that  poem  we  have  the  whole  drama  worked  out  before  our 
eyes.  Ws  learn  from  it  as  we  learn  from  Shnkspeare.  We  "  learn 
to  suffer  and  be  strong^  as  we  can  never  learn  by  being  merely 
told  to  "be  strong."  The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  Maud, 
"  Edmund  "  ia  puzzled  to  know  what  to  accept  as  Tennyson's  convic- 
tions! Why,  it  ia  the  very  oatore  of  dramatic  writing  that  we 
should  find  the  tmth  and  the  conoluaions  in  the  result  of  the  whole. 
Did  Shakspedre  believe  with  Hamlet,  or  notP  Lid  he  mean  ta 
say  he  would  have  killed  LeademonaP  Did  he  reallv  aympathiie 
with  Shylock  or  his  debtorF  Did  Milton  approve  of  Satan's  seiiti< 
meutaP  Hie  questions  are  all  as  sensible  as  "£dmund's"  perplexity. 
Again,  we  am  told  Tennyson  is  morbid.  Teiily,  it  would  appoar 
aa  ifaomo  people  thonght  life  onght  to  Tibr«te  between  a  laugh  and 
a  comfortable  quiescence  of  mental  and  phyaical  repose.    "  Uor- 
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biditj  "  JB  lued  in  such  a  mumer  u  to  be  eqm*»leiit  to  tnj  mood 
of  minil  not  actually  comfortable— as  sometbiuf!  nearly  akin  to 
Nfleetion  and  thought.  Melaacholy  is  the  bile  noir  of  the  foul,  to 
be  aboimed  with  horror.  We  can  pat  no  other  in  t«rpretalioa  upon 
the  ofWepeated  charge  Of  bein);  "  morbid,"  which  ia  brought  against 
Taan^BOn.  The  man  who  wrote  the  MiUer't  Daughter,  the  Gar- 
dener I  Daughter,  the  Talking  Oak,  and  the  Day  Dream,  sorely 
has  DO  disefued  ideas  of  human  lore  and  affection.  The  Ooldett 
I'ear,  Ring  Oat  Wild  Bella,  Yoa  cuk  me  why,  though  ill  at  tate, 
and  Xoe«  thoti  thy  Land,  are  not  altof^ether  like  the  productions  of 
a  confirmed  croaker,  nor  of  one  wholly  destitute  oi  philanthropv 
and  patriotism.  But.  unfortunately,  Mr.  Tennyson  deals  with 
human  life  as  it  is  now, — deals  with  all  its  phases,  its  sorrow  os  well 
as  its  joys,  il«  weaknesBea,  its  struggles,  wrongs  and  doubts ;  and 
there  seem  to  be  people  amongst  ns  who  are  afraid  to  be  reminded 
of  these  things,  and  quite  horrified  at  seeing  them  ponrtrayed  and 
grappled  with.  Now,  for  onrselves,  we  confess  that  it  is  herein  that 
we  find  the  ftill  proof  of  Tennyson's  real  height,  and  of  the  ^at 
work  which  ho  is  doing  amongot  us.  His  mind  is  many  sided, 
full  of  deep  thought  and  deep  feehn;; ;  his  soul  bears  close  sym- 
pathies and  relations  to  all  other  soula.  He  has  grasped  the  full 
meaning  of  the  age  in  which  he  liTes.  and  has  become  its  bard, 
interpreter,  and  prophet.  He  is  nobly  answering  the  querulous 
nail  of  those  who  deem  that  the  age  of  poetry  is  gone.  Not  by 
precept,  but  by  depicting  human  passions,  joys,  hopes,  fears,  and 
■truggles,  he  is  teaching  us.  Ho  fights  oar  Bpiritual  battles  for  us 
before  our  eyes.  In, deep  allegonea,  he  deals  with  the  knottiest 
questions  of  the  age ;  and,  as  hia  lat«at  work,  he  has  wrought  out 
an  illustration  of  the  groat  doctrines  of  Christianity  from  the  old 
romances  of  the  past.  We  cannot  stay  to  speak  of  the  IdylU;  we 
can  only  point  to  the  concluding  poem  of  the  series.  We  have  there 
poetry  unsurpassed  in  the  language, — full  of  touching  tendemeas, 
breauuDg  the  rei;  spirit  of  our  l^ly  religion.  We  feel  lore  and 
fo^reness  triumphing  orer  injury  and  wrong;  raising  the  fallen 
as  it«elf  rises. 

The  chaise  of  morbidity  is  generally  coupled  with  In  Memoriam. 
One  word  on  that  series  of  poems,  and  we  hare  done.  We  hare 
painted  to  the  moral  of  QuineBre,  —  its  working  out  the  j^rand 
priooiple  of  lore  in  ita  redeeming  power.  In  Metnoriant  is  the 
goapel  of  sorrow,  an  expansion  and  commentary  upon  the  Divine 
deolanuion,  "Blessed  are  they  timt  mourn."  We  confess  that 
to  ouTBelvea  it  is  well  nigh  Ike  book  of  our  age,  as  a  literary 
iffodnction.  A  book  that  we  ralue  the  more  as  wo  read  it  more. 
Berer  elsewbere  has  the  struggle  of  the  soul  with  sorrow  in  the 
Talt^of  the  shadow  of  death  been  pourtrared  with  such  tmth. 
Erery  phase  of  that  Btruggle  is  there  ;  but  tliere  is  mtwe.  There 
is  the  rietory,  —  the  discipline  and  fruits  of  sorrow.  There  is 
the  wisdom,  Um  calm,  the  resignation,  and  the  bteued  hope,  remain- 
ing behind.    For  na,  there  is  "  The  Lord  gftve,  and  the  Lord  hath 
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Thare  are  dark  donbt*  And  qnMti<HiifiKB,  bat  th^  ever  ^e  place  to 
the  fublimeat  thonKl't"  and  tlw  bri^^teBt  hop«*.  Orief  oaricen* 
•Jntoit  to  deapair,  out  soAens  to  holy  and  happr  remonbruioM, 
while  Auth  puaea  on  exnltiiiBly  to  future  uenef  of  oUm.  We  aee  a 
pnrpoae  in  oor  iDfieriDfrH ;  Ae  Tajttenet  of  Providenoo  lecm  half 
ezp^ined.  We  acknowledge  and  feel  that  there  is  a  dieoipline  in 
AffiictiOD  whidi  reconciles  it  inth  Eternal  lore  and  coodneH.  Wa 
«e  ready  to  aay,  "It  ii  ifood  to  have  been  afflicted.  Oor  &itli  ia 
■tTenKtK«i«d,  oor  eouli  inuified.  Onr  final  mix>d  ia  thaiiltftiliiaM. 
We  learn  to  caat  offfwul  morbidity ;  all  miserable  ihriaking  Cmn 
UKbt  that  ia  not  oomfortable.  We  'eioioe  that  we  can  anffer,  for  we 
feel  that  K>  only  can  we  deeply  enjoy.  There  ii  no  healthier,  happier 
mood  than  that  in  which  we  learn  at  lait  to  aay  with  Tennywn, — 


"  I  ■OT)'  not,  in  taj  nNoda, 

Tfai  captiT*  Tud  of  nobl*  nf, 

The  liiuKt  bora  within  lh<  etg». 

That  never  kntw  tlie  tonuner  wood*. 

"I  aotj  Dot  tlw  beut  that  taku 
Hii  licene*  in  the  Odd  of  tima, 
Unfettand  by  tba  aea 


"  Nor,  what  nu)'  emnt  itatf  ai  Uaat. 
Th*  bout  that  nam  jdightad  Mtii, 
But  atognatn  in  the  weeda  of  akilb, 
Nor  any  want-bai^tsn  mt. 
"  I  hold  it  t^l^  whataV  babll  | 
I  fael  it  vban  I  aocrov  moM,— 
Tia  batUr  to  haie  lorad  and  laat, 
Than  Dav«r  t«  bava  land  at  all.' 
B.  8. 


XBOATITI  ABTICLB.— in. 


Thb  meet  pleasing  duty  of  the  eonboreraialiat  is  otm  oa  die 
present  occasion  s  for  we  have  not  to  find  fanlt  with  oor  opponents, 
we  haTO  only  to  praiae,  and  award  the  meed  of  praise  to  OOr  adopted 
poet,  Longfellow.  Itia  anrelya  pteoaing  task  to  feel  dtatwvcanaaT 
as  much  or  more  in  praise  of  Tennyson  than  any  of  his  advoeatee,  ana 
yet  be  able  to  say  still  more  of  Longfellow.  It  ia  not  ^afariotiBin, 
nationality,  nor  any  oonaiderations  of  time  or  plaee  which  ahonld 
influence  our  judgment  on  sudi  a  question  as  this  i  it  is  as  teaehen 
of  the  great  family  of  the  Saxon  rsoe,~as  exhibitors  of  the  true  and 
the  b^utiful,  as  moral  and  intellectoal  artists  and  prophets,  that 
we  compare  the  two  most  delicat«  and  refined  taatei  in  toia  glorioul 
oniTerae  of  ours.  We  hare  presented  to  our  notice  two  eiquiait* 
gems,  diamonds  of  the  "  first  water,"  and  it  is  onr  oneroue  dn^  to 
make  choice,  before  the  many  and  aatnte  readera  of  tiieae  pWMi 
of  the  preferable  one,  and  to  show  reaaons  for  our  choioe  M  a 
solid  and  snbstantial  character,  calculated  to  satisfy  the  coltivated 
perceptiona  and  Tigorous  judgments  of  men  aocustomed  to  hold 
fast  that  which  they  believe  to  be  true,  and  who  require  from  othen 
a  reason  for  the  truth  that  u  in  them.    We  hare  giren  our  opiniM 
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of  t}i«  nature  of  tnie  foetry  od  a  former  occuum,*  aad,  by  implim- 
tion,  of  th«  troe  loiMton  ol  a  poet,  in  tbeee  wotdi :—"  Foetr;  u  the 
blaahiDg  forth  of  truuceiident  tmtb  and  beauty, — it  deligbta  in  iha 
beaatj  uiil  Bubtimitj  of  the  Boal ;  therefore  the  true  ^niaa  of 
poetry,  and  the  true  pbilowpbj,  muBt  be  the  creation  and  unitatioa 
of  trathfn],  beautiful,  amiable,  and  holy  object*,  Each  as  elevate, 
ennoble,  purify  the  soul,  and  fit  it  for  a  higher  and  a  hoher  Btate 
of  being.  The  distinctire  characteristic  of  the  ^ateit  poetio  geoiua 
moat  then  be  the  preiervation  in  his  writint^  of  the  great«rt 
measure  of  pore  and  holy  truth  and  dignity,  of  high  moral  purpoM." 
Paeeing  yean  hare  tended  to  confirm  the  foroe  and  truui  of  thii 
opinion,  ve  oonaequently  feel  KTsater  pleaiure  in  relying  upon  thia 
oanoo  of  taate  thui  we  coold  posaibly  hare  done  bad  it  not  have 
ttood  Uie  test  of  years  and  ezperienoe. 

Ey  this  rule,  we  are  content  to  abide  by  the  verdict  of  the 
Britith  ConlrotimialitU  in  the  qneetion,  Teanreon  vartut  Long- 
fellow; yet  not  cn-ftw,  but  concurnM,  in  fratemu  emolation. 


;yet 

LoDf;fellow's  pecuharitiee  are  delicacy  and  beauty  rather  than 
sublimity ;  yet  ni«  chief  feature  is  real  eaxnettneBH  of  purpose  in 
striking  home  a  moral  lesson  to  the  heart;  his  high  tntellectnal 
aocompliBbments  and  many  attainments  qualify  him  to  deck  his 
thonghte  in  the  most  fascinating  dreaa,  while  enet^  and  eameet< 
ness  of  character  make  him  to'feel  his  mission  as  a  great  teacher  to 
ibe  world  of  mind  and  feeling  by  which  he  is  anrrounded;  his 
learning  does  not  mystify  nor  cnub  the  beateous  thoughts  embodied 
in  his  melodious  nambers ;  it  is  not  the  terrors  of  the  Alps  but  the 
beauties  of  the  Bhine  be  lores  to  depict — not  the  hurrioane  of  the 
prairie  but  the  quiet  and  comfortable  activity  of  the  homestead  in 
whioh  he  delighta ;  he  is  rather  a  poet  of  the  beautiea  of  every-day 
life,  than  the  poet  of  nature's  grand  sublimities  and  infinite  terrors. 
Longfellow  is  strietly  a  sentimental  poet:  bespeaks  to  the  heart; 
he  expresses  the  feehngs  of  the  heart ;  he  exhibits  the  heart's  fullest, 
most  truthful  wo^ings ;  he  aspires  after  and  makes  his  reader  wish 
for  higher,  holier,  nobler  thoughts,  feelings,  objects,  and  aims. 
Besides,  while  thos  leading  onward  and  upward  the  aspiring  soul 
of  humanity,  be  does  not  disregard  the  weak,  tbe  erring,  the  poor 
and  the  a^icted ;  he  has  pity  for  them,  and  compassion.  His 
sympathy  is  "  blood  warm,"  and  comes  from  the  heart  of  a  brother, 
consequently  it  never  fails  to  reach  the  heart.  It  gives  solace,  it 
imparts  strength,  it  conveys  hope,  it  creates  bapniiiesB,  by  means 
of  that  woudrons  link  of  gennme  sympathy  whicn  shares  in  each 
other's  Joys  and  sorrows,  makes  the  rejoicing  more  a  hundred-f<^ 
while  the  sorrow  shared  is  made  lighter,  and  in  tbe  company  of 
soch  sweet  sympathr  the  burden  is  eiaeily  carried  through  life. 

His  "Psalm  of  Life  "  manifests  his  tendency  to  earnestness  of 
pnrpose  so  clearly,  that  we  particularize  that  as  illustrating  this 
feature  in  his  poetry.    It  is  not  mere  philosophy,  commerce,  nor 

■  Bts  «oL  iv.  p.  468,  First  Siriss. 
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aeofiul  pleuam  which  make  up  htinun  life  ai  it  ahould  be ;  hnt 
am  earnest,  painitakiiig  efibrt  to  fulfil  tbe  mission  with  which  God 
baa  oh«rged  every  maji  in  the  preseat : — 

"Trnit  no  Future,  bowc'cr  pluaaat; 

Let  tbe  dtuJ  Pait  bur;  its  dud; 

Ad— Mt  in  the  Uvinn  Pbbskst! 

Heut  witliiD,  >Dil  God  o'trbend." 

His  "EicelsioF"  ia  the  oatfpolcen  feeling  of  the  nineteenth 
ccntnrr, — the  personifi cation  of  tbe  good  and  the  true  in  this 
atniggling,  erring  world  of  oun.  Where  ia  the  acholar  who  cannot 
Mj,  "  That  is  mj  thought  "P  Where  is  the  philosopher  who  has 
not  said,  "  That  thought  has  guided  and  beckoned  me  on  throngb 
many  yean  of  foil  and  labour,  such  as  the  world  would  not  give 
ue  credit  for  "P  Where  is  the  man  of  commerce  who  does  not  act 
out.  in  his  evory-day  life,  the  sentiment  of  this  poem  P  In  fine,  what 
hosts  of  stmggliog  artisans  hare  found  this  their  chart  and  their 
enconragement  to  hope, — bare  said,  "  Thongh  we  perish  in  the 
efibrt  to  gain  knowledge,  iofluence,  and  moral  power,  to  benefit  and 
bless  our  fellows,  we  wiil  with  clarion  Toiee  shout '  Excelsior !' " 
■  His  highly  educated  mind,  controlled  by  good  taste,  ennobles 
auv  subject  upon  which  he  writes.  The  "Spsnish  Student"  is  a 
suDject  which,  in  the  hands  of  manv  poets,  might  become  a  lesson 
of  vice  and  immorality :  in  the  hands  of  Longfellow  it  is  made  the 
vehicle  to  teach  moral  purity  and  its  beauties ;  virtue  and  constancy 
are  made  fascinating,  and  vice  to  hide  its  recreant  head  from  view — 
thus  obeying  Horace's  rule.  "  Nothing  offensive  or  revoltinft  to  a 
oultivat«d  taste  must  be  brought  before  the  public  in  the  action  of 
the  drsma."  Delicate  art.  and  moral  power,  with  coosummato  skill, 
are  here  combined  in  the  most  felicitous  manner.  Simplicity, 
naturs]  elegance,  native  grace  and  loveliness,  are  nowhere  so 
plessiogly  exhibited  as  in  Hiairatha's  wooing ;  the  sincere  welcome 
of  the  lover  to  the  home  of  the  bride;  tbe  genial  hospitality  of 
nature's  children;  the  patient,  painstaking  watehfnlness  of  Minne- 
haha while  he  introduced  the  subject  of  lus  visit,  and  said, — 

"  Thst  this  peace  mij  Imst  for  ewr. 
And  onr  lisndi  be  clsiped  mare  cloielj, 
And  our  brnrta  be  more  nnited, 
Gi*e  me  ■■  my  wih  tliis  msiden, 
MinnebshA,  Lufthing  Wster, 
Lorebeet  ot  DsouUh  wmneal" 

To  which  the  Ancient  Arrow-maker  replied, — 


She,  with  maiden  simplicity  and  truthfuloesB, 

"  Mtid,  ssd  blushed  to  tMj  It, 

'I  win  follmr  yon,  my  bwboid."' 


..,C,oot^lc 
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She  leaves  the  wigiram  of  her  father  with  the  bean^ul  and 
BtroDg  Hisnatba,  the  father  tumiog  to  his  work  sgaio  after  hia 
"'Fan  thM  wall.  0  Minnabilul' 

UnnmiiiDg  to  bimiclf,  mnd  ujin);: 

'Thai  it  ia  aor  ilnnghtcra  Ibut*  nt, 

TIhm  ws  love,  and  ihou  wbo  1ot«  d*. 

Jaat  when  thej  bate  iemrntd  to  b»1p  na, 

Wb<n  wa  an  old,  and  lean  upon  tbtm, 

Comea  a  joaCli  nitb  SaanttnR  fntben, 

Wilb  bia  flnU  or  nxli,  «  itranxer 

WiTiden  pliiag  ibroUKb  the  village, 

Backuna  to  the  fainat  maiden, 

And  ibe  fullowa  wbno  he  iesda  her. 

Leaving  all  thing*  (or  tbi  atraager.'" 
Oh,  hoir  oorrectlj  does  he  poartraj'  the  aSectionate  workingii  of 
the  father's  heart '.  how  trulj  delmeatea  the  ooone  of  nature  and 
of  this  world !  Theas  f<ew  lines  are  in  their  simplicity  and  compre- 
hensiveness an  epitome  of  the  world's  great  heart ;  they  find  an 
echo  in  everj  family  circle;  the  king  npon  his  throne,  ami  the 
peaiiant  in  hi»  cot.  feels  the  full  power  of  this  pathetic  soliloquy  of 
the  lone  father  on  his  lored  one's  bridal  day. 

The   joyous    buoyancy  of  their    youn^  hopes    are  admirably 
ponrtrayea  in  the  few  lines  following,  which  show  that  all  nature 
to  their  young  eves  looks  brifcht,  happy,  joyous,  and  rejoicing  in 
their  happiness;  but  how  full  of  thought  and  wisdom. 
"  From  the  aky  tbe  ana  benignant 

Looked  apon  them  (hroagb  tbe  braacbei, 

SajioK  lo  Ibem, '  0  mj  children, 

Lore  ii  aanahin*,  bale  ia  ihadov; 

Life  la  eb«|Der(d  abado  and  annahiiM: 

Bule  by  lara,  0  HiawatbL'* 
Uore  we  dare  not  cull  from  this  melodious  garland  of  many 
healthy  sweets,  but  hasten  lo  conclude  with  a  brief  reference  to  the 
quaint  yet  life-like  picture  of  puritan  simplici^  and  earnestness, 
"  Miles  Staudish."  The  retiring  modes^  of  the  heroine,  the 
intense  alleotion  or  tbe  student,  and  the  manl^  probity  and 
detormined  self-iacrifice  of  both  Miles  Standish  and  ms  unsuspecting 
TJTal,  are  models  of  healthy  character,  worthy  of  the  intellect  and 
the  heart  of  the  greatest  poet  of  our  times. 

It  is,  then,  for  the  simplicitv,  nature-like,  ennobling,  elenting, 
purifying  tendencies  of  Lon^ellow's  poems  that  we  would  accord 
-to  him  the  palm  of  merit  in  these  pages.  We  trust  we  do  not 
detract  from  the  merits  of  Tennyson  by  the  course  we  have  taken. 
We  think  highlj',  very  highly  of  him;  but  we  hope  he  may  yet 
prore  less  mystical,  less  metaphysical,  more  life-like,  hearty,  and 
fraternal;  then  may  Ifis  arttstio  elegance,  his  high  attainments,  and 
hit  great  mental  power,  wield  with  more  &ta  a  master's  band  his 
satire  talent  to  exprem  in  euy  numbers  gre«t  ideas,  with  a  holy 
purpose  evident  in  erery  line.  L'Odtbiib.^ 


tna  jQAH  OF  Asc  AH  ikfostobF 
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WAS  JOAN  OF  AKC  AJN  IMPOSTOH? 

iJPlBlClTITE  ASTICLK.— II. 

It  IB  not  with  any  very  luiKuine  especUtiona  oT  eecimng  pabli- 
cation  tliat  we  now  take  np  the  pen  to  expren  a  few  sentiments 
connected  with  the  subject  mooted  in  this  dep&rtmeQtof  our  MaxB* 
sine.  But  beliering,  u  we  do,  in  the  ^reat  Taloe  of  this  Berikl  for 
imputing  salutary  and  much-needed  mstmctioii,  we  wish  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  promoto  ita  interetta,  and  secure  its  enlsi^ed 
•uceesB. 

Before  detuling  the  events  oonneoted  with  the  cu-Mr  of  &» 
"Maid  of  Orleans,"  we  wish  to  make  a  remark  on  the  nature  of 
those  special  misErions  whi«h  are  eom«timM  confided  to  God's 
oreaturea. 

When  any  of  inferior  birth  are  suddenly  raised  to  honour,  <hi 
tile  munoistioa  of  their  personal  convictions,  or  in  consequence  of 
their  claims  to  Divine  inspiration,  or  the  power  to  j>erform  miracles, 
such  peTSons'  pretensionB  are  always  narrowly  scrutinized,  especially  if 
they  happen  to  belong  to  the  softer  soz.  Such  was  the  case  with  Joan 
of  Arc,  when  she  made  her  dibut  into  public  life.  Her  rerelations  to 
BaudricoDTt  were  at  first  sliKhted,  bat  aftor  repeated  importunities, 
they  were  listened  to,  and  she  was  inteodnoed  to  the  french  court 
as  a  prophetess  (hat  would  deliTor  France  from  all  her  foes,  and 
restore  her  former  greatness  and  prosperitT-  BefOr«  Joan  was 
placed  in  command,  through  being  of  humble  birth  and  menisl 
occupation,  she  was  requestod  to  make  some  revelations,  to  give  the 
appearance  of  sincerity  to  her  intentions.  Accordinsly.  she  pointed 
out  the  king  amongst  his  courtiers,  though  divested  of  the  ensigns 
of  dignity.  She  also  told  the  king  his  secrets,  and  deaoribod  a 
eword  that  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Cathecine  de  Fierbois.  T^ese 
revelations,  in  those  credulous  ages,  were  sufficient  to  gain  belirf 
and  support  for  her ;  and  the  Freni^  court,  though  sensible  of  the 
weakness  of  her  pretensions,  were  willing  to  embraoe  any  means 
to  retrieve  their  past  tnisfortunee,  and  recover  confidence.  His- 
torians, in  those  dark  ages,  did  not  possess  that  scutenesi  in 
discernment,  and  truthfulness  in  narrative,  which  we  requirv  from 
their  successors  of  to-day.  The  most  inconsistent  tales — in  maej 
instances,  the  merest  conjectures— crowded  the  pages  of  hislo^,  in 
the  olden  times.  Our  task,  we  think,  will  consist  in  sifting,  if 
we  can,  the  seeds  or  germs  of  truth  from  the  ancient  tnditURud 
rubbisht 
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Soon  after  Joui'b  introdiiation  sad  rOTelations  to  the  Freneh 
court,  ibe  was  publicly  exhibited  to  the  Freneh  people,  oaparitoned 
aa  a  warrior  dMtined  to  coaqaer  the  conquerors  of  France.  To  py» 
{briher  Mat  to  her  miision,  she  was  everywhere  proclaimed  as 
from  iLearen  i  wa«  hereelf  girded  with  the  mmrd  qf  Otdeon,  and  was 
presented  to  the  docton  of  the  Unirersity,  who,  being  willing  to 
fecond  the  imposture,  gave'out  that  her  mission  wu  from  above. 

The  French  ooort,  being  folly  senaible  of  the  deplorable  situation 
in  which  the  country  was  then  placed,  were  ready  and  willing  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  pretext  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  patriotic 
ardonr  that  had  been  allowed  to  slumber  since  their  defeat  at 
Aginconrt.  The  war*  of  retaliation  that  had  raged  for  some  time 
between  the  two  nations  had  paralyzed  the  iaTsded,  whilst  it  had 
oompletely  exhausted  the  resonrcra  of  the  invaders.    The  conflicts 

Erodooed  nothing  but  empty  glory,  which  neither  supplied  popu- 
itton  w>r  wealth  to  the  conqueror,  whose  real  strength  had  been 
greatly  reduced,  by  means  of  dissenaions  at  home,  and  tronblea 
abroad.  At  this  juncture  Joan  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  by  the 
Uumatton  imparted  to  the  troops  under  her  command,  seemed  to  be 
the  cause  of  victories  being  non ;  but  if  we  oome  to  collate  the 
atiength  and  resources  of  the  tvo  armies,  we  shall  find  that  it  was 
the  weakness  of  one  that  was  the  cause  of  the  victory  of  the  otber, 
not  the  influence  of  Joan's  sacred  banner  or  mission. 

~         1  through  all  the  eventful  changes  in  Joan's  career,  would 
count  tl 
leisure ;  suffice  il  „  .  .         __ 

capture  and  ransom,  it  was  the  artifice  of  the  French  court  that 
invested  her  with  power,  constituted  her  mission,  by  the  rumours 
and  reports  circulated  at  her  lUbal ;  and  the  terror  thus  excited  leat 
tie  actual  conqueror  ;  for  the  English  soldiers  appeared  panic-strickea 
when  brought  to  face  their  foes. 

If  we  re^y  believe  in  the  Divine  origin  of  the  "  Maid's"  mission, 
a>  related,  we  are  equally  bound  to  believe  the  statement  concerning 
her  nitimate  fate,  soon  aller  her  capture,  she  was  ransomed  by 
the  I>nke  of  Bedford,  and  tried  ana  condemned  aa  a  pubUc  sor- 
ceress, her  punishment  being  perpetual  imprisonment,  to  feed  upon 
bread  and  water  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  But,  to  all 
appearance,  her  punishment  was  not  condign,  considering  her 
crunee ;  and  her  prosecutors  resolved  to  practice  an  artifice  to  oring 
her  to  the  ultimate  punishment.  Accordingly,  they  concluded  that 
after  so  ma»y  professions  of  penitence,  if  she  should  resume  her 
former  equipment,  in  which  she  had  led  on  the  armies  of  France, 
Uiat  would  DO  a  sufficient  pretext  to  warrant  her  proscription.  In 
the  execution  of  this  plan,  they  placed  her  armour  in  her  apartment ; 
and  no  sooner  did  she  vie*  the  robes  in  which  she  had  won  so  much 
glory,  than  she  at  once  girded  on  the  same.  This  furnished  her 
loes  with  a  further  aoousation  against  her,  which  no  recantation 
could  destroy.  She  was  now,  saya  the  historian,  condemned  to  be 
bumtaiive,  and  was  actually  committed  to  the  flames  in  the  nuirket 
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pUce  of  Bouen,  though  this  statement  nuDj  of  onr  opponeot* 
vill  deny. 

In  sapport  of  th«r  pojition.  our  opponents  may  ai^e,  that  uolesi 
Joan  had  be«n  inspired,  she  could  not  have  made  mcli  dndoaures 
as  slie  did.  To  this  supposicioD  we  would  reply  that,  if  she  bsd 
setnally  possessed  any  prescience  of  future  events,  relative  to  the 
deliverance  of  France,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  did  uot  poesesi 
the  same  species  of  knowledge  regardinf;  her  own  fate ;  and  this  is, 
in  our  opinion,  a  self-evident  contradiction. 

We  need  not  ro  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  own  country  to  recite 
the  sdrentures  of  similar  impostors,  practised  upon  the  credolous : 
e.  g.,  we  may  advert  to  King  Simnel  s  exploits,  with  wbiah  most  of 
our  readers  are,  doubtless,  ai.-quaint«d.  Tliis  Lambert  Simnel.  a 
baker's  son,  waa  set  up  to  counteHeit  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  But 
the  Tifcilanee  of  Henry  defeated  the  machinations  of  the  party,  and 
fully  disclosed  the  plot.  This  impostor  was  regularly  instructed  by 
Bichard  Simon,  a  priest,  to  talL  of  the  incidents  that  occurred  at 
the  court  of  Edward,  iu  order,  by  such  recitals,  to  induce  belief  of 
the  reality  of  his  person.  And  such  vile  mockery  did  gain  prose- 
lytes ;  but  the  end  of  the  enterprise  was  «  reversal  of  Simnel's 
expectations — a  scullery  iustead  of  a  throne.  Parkin,  another 
impostor  of  the  »amo  caste,  was  the  offspring  of  a  converted  Jew, 
and  bore  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  Edward,  who,  some  assert, 
had  an  amorous  intercourse  with  the  impostor's  mother,  that  be 
was  selected  to  personate  the  Duke  of  York.  The  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  finding  the  youth  in  every  respect  snitable  to  her 
purpose,  gave  him  lessons  to  counterfeit  the  Duke,  and  in  thia 
manner  she  was  resolved  to  perturbate  the  dominions  she  could  not 
oonquer.     This  enterprise,  like  its  predecessor,  proved  a  failure. 

Shortly  before  these  arts  were  practised,  many  other  portions  of 
Europe  were  usurped  by  deceivers,  equally  surreptitious,  namely, 
Lorraine,  Naples,  and  Fortngsl ;  and  such  impostors  continued  to 
deceive,  without  detection.  The  inhabitants  of  these  oountriei 
Wemed  to  be  so  closely  confined,  that  for  want  of  intercourae,  they 
were  incompetent  to  exercise  the  powers  of  discernment  and  ntio- 
eination.  We  have  been  somewhat  profuse  in  onr  remarks  on  thia 
head,  but  we  presume  our  readers  will  courteously  pardon  us,  la 
this  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  show  the  poisibiuty  of  similar 
oorruption  being  reMrl«d  to  with  regard  to  the  anhject  of  our 
discutsion. 

Simply  reviewing  our  position,  we  venture,  without  hesitation, 
to  affirm  that  Joan  waa  an  impo»tor ;  and  we  thiak  the  mMoHty  of 
our  readers  will  enlist  under  onr  banner,  as  the  remit  or  bonest 
oonviction,  and  not  through  the  influence  of  prejndioe,  or  any  other 
predicposing  oanae.  8.  r.  T. 

KBSATITB  ABTIOLI.— II. 

WiTBOUT  by  tbe  enreasion  endeavourtnz  to  weigh  our  own 
abilities,  we  would,  in  the  outset,  remark  on  the  difficulty  attending* 
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the  i&TeBtigfttion  of  ehiracter,  and  th«  motivM  prompting  to  Ulo 
committkl  of  deeds,  be  tbev  wortW  or  reprdieneible.  Ciroam- 
atancei  so  intertwine  themaelTes  is  tue  formafion,  m  well  as  in  the 
peTpetnKtioD  of  a  name,  that  it  ii  witlx  caution  that  we  ahonld  trj 
to  critiaite  Ae  hek>n^aga,  or  analyze  the  motirea,  of  our  uices- 
ton.  Another  thing  which  addeth  to  tlkia  is,  that  ikll  histoiy  ia  bet 
kmman  testiraOD^,  and,  oonwquentl;-.  we  but  opinioniee  on  opinions: 
far  we  mnst  remember,  dtat  thongh  a  fact  be  ever  so  oleulf  and 


who  trannnita  it  to  the  Aitore.  Also,  in  jndging,  m  bare  to  credit 
tiie  judged  with  the  item  that  thev  lived  and  wrooEbt  in  timee  of 
«oi)aparattve  darbnee«,  and  that  they  were  impelled  differentlj  by 
•iitiater  or  higher  motiTes  to  those  that  move  ns,  and  that  stamp 
them  as  great  or  base.  If,  tlierefore,  a  maa  becomes  an  enthosisBt, 
aad  his  enthusiasm  has  not  been  ponlivaly  his  own  work,  bat  the 
effect  of  a  simultaneoaB  moremenC  of  his  passions,  h6  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  madman,  and  his  madlike  deeds  are  not  to  be 
attribabed  to  an  innate,  determinate  j»<ipensitj  to  do  eril.  Of 
ooarse,  we  speak  of  only  a  certain  class  of  entlinsiasts.  We  may 
safely  say  that,  in  general,  an  ontregeons  distnrbance  of  ^  level 
of  society  tends  to  no  peimaaent  good,  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  its 
effects  soon  pass  away.  This  we  find  to  hare  been  especially 
the  case  witb  regard  to  the  upraising  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  the  addition  to  her  power,  by  the  noble,  deroted  doings  of  the 
sweet  maid  of  Orleans—J^oan  of  Are. 

It  will  be  necessary — and  it  may  promote  diacnssion — to  ffire  a 
definition  of  an  imposition ;  for  in  this  lies  the  gist  of  the  snbjeet. 
What,  then,  we  ask,  is  an  imposition  P  And  we  reply.  An  acted  or 
unacted  lie.  Nor  does  it  matter,  as  regards  the  turpitDde  of  the 
orime,  that  the  attempt  to  deceive  be  nneuccessfii].  Deception,  eo 
as  to  render  the  deceiver  amenable,  cannot  be  perpetrated  unoon- 
•eionsly ;  and  in  the  fact  that  he  knotoi  he  decexvei  lies  the  gvilt  of 
the  action.  An  imposition  is  not  an  accident,  but  an  idea;  some- 
thing thought  of  and  brought  to  bear  upon  action.  To  form  a  true 
case  of  imposition,  fuUy  carried  out,  the  impostor  must  be  cognizant 
IJiat  he  is  falsit^ing  the  fscta,  while  the  party  imposed  npon  beKeve* 
tiiat  the  trath  is  being  commnnicaled,  snd  that  this  state  of  oou- 
•oousness  is  the  effect  of  representations  made  by  the  deceivinf 

Crtj.  We  have  here  the  differentia  of  an  imposition ;  and  'we  ehafi 
d,  bearing  these  always  in  our  mind,  that  though  deceiving,  in 
consequence  of  a  peculiar  state  of  mind,  that  the  peasant  mud  of 
Somremi  was  not  a  deceiver  in  its  strictest,  truest  sense.  Man  is, 
in  some  measure,  bat  the  handle  of  his  times ;  and  it  is  mostly  in 
stirringepochs  tbat  we  have  the  advent  of  our  strangest  and  greatest 
men.  France,  during  the  eariier  life  of  Joan,  was  troubled  from 
end  to  end.  Disaffection  at  home  brought  enemies  from  abroad. 
'"  "'*  anarchy  and  suffering ;  and  not  only  the  cities  and  towns 
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gimdj.  ThuB  two  anUfTOniBtic  parties  w 
— as  the  foUoweri  of  the  king  were  ca 
At  tlLe  time  tliese  difficulties  began  to  exert  their  baneful  power, 
Joan  waa  about  twelve  jears  of  age.  Bom  of  parents  rillagera  of 
Domremi.  which  adjoins  Lorraine,  she  there  tended  their  little 
flock.  She  waa  taught  ecarcelj  anything  beside  Are-Mariu,  and 
wai  bj  the  companiong  of  her  youth  thought  of  a  peculiar  dispo- 
sitioo.  The  game  or  romp  had  no  charm  for  her ;  and  oftener 
would  she  be  fooud  praying,  or  inciting  the  lasy  priests  to  dutr, 
than  associating  with  her  sei.  Making  short  pUgrimages  to  lioly 
places,  and  chanting  psalms  benaath  fairy-haunted  threes,  were  most 
m  accordance  with  her  taste.  Such  a  spirit,  and  such  an  educa- 
tion, needed  little  to  excit«  them  to  sometbing  different  from  the 
common  order  of  things.  And  here  allow  me  to  remwk,  that  if  we 
wish  an  individual  to  become  an  enthusiast,  we  hare  oeij  to  sur- 
round him  with  the  fritterings  of  a  popish  ritual,  and  the  bewitoking 
notions  of  holy  saints,  ana  he  is  as  rampant  and  ready  for  tha 
development  of  any  idio^ncrasj  as  the  baldest  friar  eould  wish. 
We  have  no  need  to  furnish  him  with  theme  or  topic :  his  mind  is 
generative,  and  some  absurdity  will  out ;  and  well  is  it  if  it  be  so 
inherently  gross  as  to  die  of  its  own  humours.  Possessed  naturally 
of  an  ardent  t«mpeTament,  Joan  only  needed  an  incentive  to  develop 
her  powers.  Ignorant  of  her  own  capabilities,  she  was  somewhat 
startled  at  the  sight  of  her  inner  self,  or  in  other  words,  at  the 
impulsive  feelings  which  were  at  play  in  her  breast.  She  saw  what 
was  "  passing  strange  "  and  the  coy  maiden  conceived  the  project 
of  exterminating  the  foe,  and  delivering  her  country  from  thnliMMU. 
She  became  inspired  by  her  own  feelings,  till  her  entity  was  lost 
in  the  overpowering  thought  that  the  was 

"  CbiMei)  from  Aon, 

B;r  Iniptntion  of  cdatjtl  grsca, 

To  wi>rk  Bxecsdmg  Duncln  on  oarth." 


Joan  was  thus  self-deceived,  and  we  opine  that  this  was  the  oom< 
bined  result  of  a  BBtnt-believinE  training,  and  the  existence  of  a  relio 
of  antiquity,  a  legendary  prophecy,  that  "France,  lost  by  a  woman, 
should  rte  saved  by  a  virgin  from  the  borders  of  Lorraine."  She 
becsme  so  enwrapped  in  her  desires,  that  her  imagination  furnished 
her  with  supernatural  appearances  ;  and  oral  messengers  seemed  to 
Borronnd  her.  These  co-mingled  allusions  prompted  her  to  what 
she  conceived  to  be  a  duty :  and  she  heard  "  voices,"  which  caused 
her  to  exclaim,  "So  one  but  myself  is  ^pointed  to  recover  this 
rraJm  of  France.    The  Lord  my  master  wiDeth  it." 

Having  thus  shown  some  of  the  causes  that  indnoed  this  state  of 
mind,  and  proiucetl  this  coniscaLion  of  ability,  we  shall  try  to  prove 
that  in  her  professions  she  was  sincere.  Ordinsrr  obstacles  deter 
ordinsry  men:    short  leaps  for  small  abilities,   out  the    t'>stinK 
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of  determinate  power  ia  a  gnpiiiij  diaam.  Difficulties,  not  ioiig- 
nificuit  from  their  nfttnre,  were  in  the  waj  of  the  maiden.  Tbt 
means  of  occeN  to  the  Kin;;  wereprecariotu;  bnt  LaTing  the  inward 
promptings  of  e.  Binoere  heart,  with  eamestneeB  Bhe  opened  op  her 
projects  to  ui  aatonnded  uncle — a  homely  strain.  The  aid  of  a 
neighbonring  governor  was  entreated,  but  he,  belioring  more  in,Uie 
potency  of  steel,  wielded  hj  trusty  arms,  than  in  predictions  and 
"voices,"  would  give  no  ear  to  the  patriotic  girl.  Ultimately, 
however,  she  commenced  her  joaroey,  unsexed  in  dresa,  endaring 
fatigae,  and  encountering  danger  irom  the  adherents  of  the  House 
of  Bnrgnndy.  She  had  to  pass  through  provinces  hostile  to  her 
cause,  and  submit  to  taunts  from  those  who  travelled  with  her. 
And  here  we  must  mark  the  fact,  as  it  bespeaks  her  consciousness 
of  right,  tliat  no  misgivings  came  over  her,  though  her  fellow-way- 
farers and  esoort  deemed  her  to  be  a  sorceress,  and  felt  inclined  to 
toes  Joan  into  a  stone-qnarrr.  Ushered,  at  length,  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Danphin,  she  spoke  for  her  mission  and  her  aims ;  SJid, 
as  Shakapeare  hath  it,  she  declared  her  call  in  the  words, — 

"  Heavm,  ud  our  Lmdj'  gnmoiu,  balh  it  pleucd 
To  thins  on  mj  oonlcinpijble  ntila  ; 
Lo,  vhilic  I  wiited  on  mj  trader  Umbi, 
And  10  the  taa't  parching  brat  ditpUjtd  m;  cheeks, 
God'i  mother  dej(;iied  to  appear  to  me  i 
And  in  ■  viuon  full  or  m^jeitr. 
Willed  me  to  teiTe  mf  bu*  Tocstton. 
And  fne  my  caontry  from  eslsmity."  * 

Though  she  revealed  her  visions,  and  gave  proofs  of  ability, 
Charles  and  his  court  were  unpersnaded  bvher  tales.  She  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  before  the  doctors  of  theology,  sod  these  questioned 
her  on  the  several  points  relating  to  her  object;  and  they  at  last 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Eing  might  accept  her  services 
without  iin.  Nor  is  it  foreign  to  remark  that,  during  this  close 
examination,  she  never  professed  "  any  gift  or  prophecy"  beyond 
her  mission.  Joan  was  thus  authorised,  and,  equipping  herself 
knight-like  in  armour,  and  carrying  a  banner,  she  commenced  her 
career.  Concomitant  circumstances  favoured  her  dibul,  and  the 
soldiery,  haggard  and  worn  oat,  dispirited  by  ill'Snccess,  and  cast 
down  by  the  black  future,  received  an  infusion  of  new  spirit.  She 
began  to  reform  the  moroli  of  the  army ;  prohibited  laxity  of  dis- 
mwine ;  called  to  prayer  and  confession ;  and  by  her  strilung  indi- 
viduality strangely  influenced  the  soldieir. 

Her  power,  however,  was  not  confined  to  her  followers ;  lier  bo- 
witching  influence  was  felt  upon  our  own  army.  She  thus  doubly 
did  her  work,  fay  inciting  her  friends,  frightening  her  foes,  and  a 
career  of  glorious  chival^  followed. 

Her  after  life  may  be  aummed  up  in  a  few  words.    The  city  of 

•  "  Henry  VL"  act  1.  K*Bt  il.    Shskepsart. 
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Orinni  WM  relieved,  and  tfa&t  in  the  ^ort  period  of  ieven  Aiyt 
from  die  time  she  tooL  the  lend  in  the  aiasults  on  the  Engliek 
•atrenchmeDtc.  City  ftfter  eity  yielded,  antil  the  French  army 
approaehed  Rheims,  into  which  CharlcB,  withont  the  ihow  of  oppo- 
■vbon,  entered,  aod  was  crowned  king.  The  shepherd  maid's  legi- 
tiniate  miuton  wa«  now  ended ;  her  professed  work  was  done,  and 
•he  belicTed  her  inEpiration  ma  gone.  'Ker  preitifft'aDyr  ersdnolly 
defined.    The  higher  grades,  the  offioera,  looked  jealous^  on  her 


to  wiah  for  the  qniet  days  of  the  past,    ^e  sighed  to 

"  Belnrn  la  grtmn  LorroiiM, 
And  ba  m  alicpben]  miid  ■gilB." 

Sowhere  doea  her  umplidty  of  character  aad  honeatness  of  pnr- 
pose  shine  forth  more  than  in  her  snhseqnent  history.  The  cause 
of  her  king  was  endangered,  and  she  entered  a  beles^end  ci^  by 
■teolth.  That  rery  evening  saw  her  headine  an  ansnccoMfal  sally, 
and  a  prisoner  of  the  Dake  of  Borgundy.  Boueht  by  her  bitterest 
foes,  the  English,  they  made  short  work,  ano  less  ceremooT,  in 
despatching  her.  Joan  was  arraigned  before  an  ecclesiastical  tri- 
btual ;  and,  to  their  shame  be  it  spoken,  her  coontrymeu  sat  in 
judgment.  Her  answers  displayed  a  great  amonnt  of  tact  and 
oautioosnesB.  She  declared  her  victories  were  owing  to  God,  and 
none  else.  But  pro-jndeed,  and  pre- condemned,  no  earnest  straisht- 
forwardness  conld  avail  her,  and  she  was  taken  into  the  market- 
plaoe  of  Bouen ;  and  there,  amid  the  life-taking  flames,  she  died, 
with  the  word  "  Jeans  "  on  her  lim,  a  viotim  of  an  ignorant  witch- 
burning  age — an  age  in  which  chivalry  and  honour  were  no  matoh 
tar  chioaoery  and  deoeit.  Btumn. 


ZS«  Milt  o>  tit  Flou.    By  Gxobok  Eliot,  Author  of  "  Scanes  of 

Olerical  Life,"  and  "  Adam  Bede."    3  vols.    William  Blu^wood 

tad  S<HU,  Edinburgh  and  Londoo.    1860. 

Thb  merits  of  a  new  wortc,  iVom  as  author  whose  reputation  il 

already,  to  a  great  extent,  established,  are  usnallj  determined,  not 

by  the  ordinary  cHtioal  canon  merelj,  to  which  all  works  are  snb- 

jeoted,  bnt  by  another  altogether  distinct  thereft-om,  vis.,  that  wUdt 

its  anther's  preriout  works  supply ;  and  how  mjieh  lesa  easy  it  is  to 

•atisfy  the  requirements  of  the  latter  than  of  tilt  former,  the  present 

age  supplies  many  significant  iUustrations.    BelieTing  this  eoone 

to  be  perfectly  fair  and  legitimate,  we  shall  not  scrapie  to  follow  it 

witit  regard  to  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss."    A  book  Inch  as  this  ij  * 
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wondrons  thing,  b*t  the  brain  which  produced  it  is  a  gnattt 
wonder  still ;  and  henae,  while  it  is  intereBting  to  notice  the  pl&^  of 
pMsion,  the  flashes  of  wit,  or  the  depths  of  pathos  it  contains,  it  is 
rtill  more  LDterantiiig  to  tntce  therein  the  growth  and  derelopment, 
or  otherwise,  of  the  powers  of  ita  author.  The  first  thought  which 
flashed  across  our  mind  u  we  opened  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  aad 
the  first  question  we  were  asked  when  we  had  finished  it,  was,  "la 
it  equal  to  'Adam  Bede'P"  The  same  thought  occurred,  and  tlio 
same  question  has  been  put,  we  donbt  not,  to  almost  all  who  have 
as  yet  read  the  work,  and  tjiis  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  re»- 
sonableness  of  the  ground  we  have  taken. 

What,  then,  is  the  relative  position  which  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss  " 
bears  to  "Adam  Bede"P  Onr  reply  is,— As  reffards  its  merits  as 
a  work  of  art,  it  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  it ;  but  its  morale  is  far 
inferior.    What  we  mcsn  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

In  attempting  to  point  out  Uie  book's  eicellencieB,  we  scarcely 
know  where  to  begin,  the^  are  so  many  and  so  rarioiis.  The  couotiy 
scenes,  wherein  the  plot  is  laid,  are  pourtrajed  with  a  breadth  of 
oonoeption,  and  a  delicacy  of  finish,  and  in  language  so  nervons, 
yet  so  rich,  as  to  call  forth  our  heartiest  admiration.  It  is  here 
that  "  George  Eliot"  is  most  at  home.  A  river  sweeping  along  with 
musical  murmur ;  the  green  willows  buiding  lovin^^ly  from  its  banks, 
and  cooling  their  parched  heads  in  its  waters ;  nch  pasture  lands 
stretching  far  and  wide ;  in  the  distance  a  village,  with  its  old- 
fosliionea  gables,  and  the  church  spire  shining  in  the  summer  sun- 
such  a  sccae  warms  her  into  sympathy,  and  she  paints  them  with 
extraordinary  efiect.  But  these  pictures,  exquisite  as  they  are,  are 
subordinate,  and  rightly  so,  to  the  crowd  of  characters  who  consli- 
tut«  theffraMd^^wrcoasof  thestory.  Cr«orge  Eliot's  delineations 
of  these  are  truly  Shakspearian.  The  class  of  life  from  which  most 
of  them  are  taken  peculiariy  evidences  her  power.  To  an  author 
of  ordinary  perceptions  farmers  and  farmers'  wires  would  have 
little  else  whereby  to  distin^sh  them  but  a  general  and  deeply 
infused  slowness  and  stupidity ;  but  George  EhoC  gives  ua  a  doeen 
nersons,  all  living  in  circumstances  exactly  identical,  and  while 
Irawing  them  all  in  the  some  general  outline,  she  yet  contrives  ta 
separate  them  from  eaeb  other  bv  her  keen  perception  of  the  nicest 
shades  of  character,  and  her  graphic  delineative  power— so  rendering 
them  " distinct  in  individuahty,"  yet  "like  to  like."  And  this  is 
accomplished  by  no  artifice.  It  is  not  efi'ected  b^  investing  each 
character  with  some  eitemal  peculiarity,  which  is  so  constantly 
pressed  upon  the  reader's  attention  as  at  last  to  become  inextricably 
associatecr  in  his  mind  with  its  owner,  after  the  manner  of  one  of 
our  greatest  novelists.  None  of  George  Eliot's  cbaracUrs  are  mode 
whoSy  known  to  us  at  once ;  they  gradually  unfold  as  the  story 
proceeds.  This  is  not  the  case  only  with  uiose  who  are  at  first 
introduced  to  us  as  ebildren,  it  is  so  with  all  those  wiih  whom  the 
action  of  the  book  is  largely  concerned.  Mr.  Tulliver,  the  owner  of 
the  "  mill,"  is  vigorously  drawn.    The  "  Dodaons,"  with  their  family 
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priilo,  their  belief  in  one  another,  tbei:  .    . 

t jpea  of  ft  elaia  not  yet  extinct,  and  once  tbtj-  prevalent.  Who  that 
has  anv  familiarity  with  life  in  our  more  remote  at^cultural  di*< 
tricts,  out  can  call  to  mind  some  Bpeeimeni  of  the  claas  thiu  rlridlf 
drairn: — 

"  Tb«  religion  of  tbs  Doddms  eonaiBtcd  In  ranrioR  whitartr  wu  enitixnarj  and 
mpcctable.  It  vu  neceanrj  U  ba  biptiiad,  elu  ona  coold  not  ba  bnrieil  in  th« 
churchfiud;  and  to  lak«  Ui«  ucntnitnt  befon  death,  m  ■  lecimtj  aeunat  mnre 
dimlj  andentmd  porilai  bat  it  itu  of  oqiul  nteeaaitj  to  hir*  tha  propir  nombsr 
of  ptll-bearenandirell-ciind  huni  mtoDa'sriinenl.uid  to  l«T«ui  nDimpnuhable 
vill.  A  Dodion  nonU  not  b«  l>»d  with  the  omiuion  oF  anflbing  that  «u  Dot 
bacomine,  or  thit  bstonpad  lo  the  eternal  fitneu  of  thinfta.  which  wu  pliinl;  indi- 
cated in  the  practice  of  tlie  most  enbilaDtial  pariabioDare,  in  tba  familf  tradlliona 
— inch  aa  obedience  lo  parente,  indtiatrir,  rigid  boneatjTi  thrift,  Ike  tbon)a|;ti 
aCDUring  oF  wooden  and  copper  ntensila,  the  boardin^c  of  c^dna  likelj  to  disappear 
from  the  cnrrencj,  tba  pcodnction  of  Gnt-rale  commoditiea  for  tbe  market,  and 
tba  general  prerarence  for  what  wae  home-made.  Tha  Dodions  wan  a  nr;  prond 
raeai  their  pride  laj  in  an  ntter  fi^Btraiian  of  all  deaire  to  tax  them  witji  a  breach 
of  traditional  dntj  or  proprietir.  A  wholesome  pride  in  many  reapecti,  einre  it 
identiStd  hmxmr  with  peri*ect  ialsgritjr,  Choraoghnea  of  work,  and  lailbfniaew  to 
admitted  rolee;  and  aociaty  owe*  soma  worthy  qnalitiaa  ia  manj  of  her  meiDbera 
to  mothera  oF  ibe  Dodaon  class,  who  made  tbdr  bnttar  and  thair  frumeBlj'  wall, 
and  wunld  bava  fell  disgraced  to  make  it  otherwise." 

Another  point  in  which  George  Eliot  excels  is  in  her  knowledge 
of  children.  The  first  volume,  nhich  is  occupied  muinlj  with  the 
childhood  of  Mafi;gie  and  Tom  Tullirer,  is  bj  far  the  best  of  the 
three ;  it  excels  both  in  interest  and  in  hvaltbiness  of  tone.  Was 
ever  child  life  ponrtrayed  better  than  in  this  dialogue  P — 

"  Tom,"  aaja  Maggie,  as  thaj'  ut  on  tha  boogba  of  tba  elder  tree,  eating  th«r 
jam  puffs,  ''idiall  jou  mn  awaj  lo-motrow?" 

'  Ku,"  said  Tom  alowl;,  when  be  bad  finiehed  hie  pofT,  and  was  ejeing  tbe  third, 
which  waa  to  be  divided  between  tbsm.    "  So,  I  shan't" 

"  Whj,  Tom? — becansa  Luoj'i  cominji?" 

"  Nu,"  says  Tom,  opening  hie  pocket-knife,  and  boliline  it  over  the  puff  in  a 
dnbiialire  manner.  (U  was  n  difficult  problem  to  diride  ibat  ner;  itTafpilar 
poljgon  into  two  e'jnal  parte.)  "  What  do  I  care  about  Lncj?  She's  only  a 
girl, — she  can't  plaj  at  (Mmdj." 

"Is  it  the  lipey  cake,  tben?"  said  MigjEie,  eiertioc  her  hrpotbetio  powein, 
while  >he  leaned  forwani  lowarda  Tom,  with  har  tjta  fixed  on  tbs  boeerini:  knife. 

"  Ko,  joQ  v\lj,  tbat*ll  be  good  tbe  doj  afler.  It's  ths  pndden.  1  know  what 
tbe  pnddan's  lo  be— apricot  rull-np.     01  mjbnttoni!" 

With  this  iateijiction  tbe  knila  descended  on  the  paif,  and  it  waa  in  two,  bat 
the  result  waa  not  aalisfactor;  to  Tom,  for  be  still  ejol  the  bailee  doabtfull/. 
At  last  ha  laid— 

"  Shut  jDor  tja,  Maggie." 

"  Ynn  nerer  mind  what  for.     Shut  joor  ejcs  when  1  till  jm." 
Uaesia  obf  jad. 

"  Now,  whicb'lt  JDQ  bava,  Uaggia— right  hand  or  left?" 

"  I'll  have  that  with  tba  jam  run  oat,"  add  Haggia,  kaepin;  bar  sjet  sbat  to 
plcaM  Toni. 
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"H4-i-kI''  uid  Tom  in  » tooa  of  uaipcntiDii,  u  Miggie  pftped;  "  joa  k«ep 
Toor  e;«  ibot  now,  elw  jon  sbui'C  bar*  sdj." 

Mi^Eie'a  power  of  uciiScc  did  not  citcod  s>  far;  ioittA,  I  ttu  lbs  earad  Ins 
tbaC  Tom  abould  eojof  the  utmott  pouible  amannt  of  paff,  thaa  that  hs  Bhonll  ba 
pleued  *Uh  bar  for  girinj;  him  tbe  but  pnuibla  bit.  So  sbi  sbat  ba  »jt»  qidte 
cIoM,  till  Tom  told  her  to  "  S«7  wbichl"  and  Uwn  alw  wid,  "Left  hand." 

"Yod'tc  got  it,"  uid  Tom,  in  rather  a  bitter  tone. 

"What,  till  bit  witb  the  jam  ran  oat?" 

"  Ho;  hen,  talie  iti"  said  Tom.  flrmlji  hMtdinS  deoidedtr  tba  boat  bit  to  Uaggii. 

"  d,  picaaa,  Tom,  haTo  it;  I  don't  miod;  I  like  the  otber,  ploua  lake  tbia." 

"  No,  I  ahan't,'  aaid  Tnn,  almoal  CToaalf,  beginniag  on  hii  own  infarior  piece. 

Magjtie,  thinking  it  was  no  naa  to  contend  farther,  began  too,  and  aU  np  ber 
hair  poff  with  CDDiiderable  relish  aa  well  as  rapiditj.  Bat  Tom  bad  finiabad  flrat, 
and  jiad  to  look  on  while  Maggie  ale  her  last  morael  or  two,  feeling  in  himaetf  a 
oapacitf  for  more.  Maggie  did  not  koow  Turn  wtt  looking  U  htr;  aha  waa  see- 
sai^ag  on  the  elder  bongh,  IneC  to  almoat  crerjlhing  bat  a  Taga*  seme  of  jam 
acd  idlanrsa. 

"0  jon  greedy  Ibbgi"  aaid  Tom,  when  the  had  awallowed  the  laat  morael. 
Ha  wai  conscioDs  of  baling  acted  Torj  fairlj,  and  thoaght  aba  ought  to  hare  cou- 
lidered  thii,  and  made  ap  to  him  for  it.  He  would  hare  rafoted  a  bit  of  hen 
btforeband,  but  one  la  natorallf  at  a  diSereot  point  of  view  before  and  after  one'a 
own  ahare  of  pnff  ia  awalbwtd. 

Haggle  toriied  quite  pale.    "0  Tom,  why  didn't  70a  ask  me?" 

"  /  wasn't  going  to  ask  fan  for  a  bit,  70a  greedy.  You  might  haTC  thought  of 
it  wiihont,  when  joa  knew  I  gaie  jou  the  beet  bit." 

"  Bat  I  wanted  yon  to  lure  it;  yon  know  I  did,"  said  Maggie,  in  an  assnred 

"Ya,  bat  I  wain't  going  to  do  what  waan't  fair,  like  Sponncer.  He  always 
takes  tbe  b«l  bit  if  joa  don't  panch  him  for  it;  and  if  jon  choose  tbe  belt  with 
yonr  eyes  ahnt,  he  changes  handi.  Bat  if  I  go  halTes,  Fll  go  'em  fitir)  only  I 
wonld'nt  be  greedy."— VoL  L  pp.  77—79. 

We  can  add  little  more  to  our  commendationB  than  that  the 

interest  ia  austaiaed  throughout — dialogue,  narrative,  deaiription ; 
the  authoress  excels  in  all  Still  there  are  apota  even  in  thia  aaa. 
Ae  ire  intimated,  we  are  not  aaliBfied  with  the  moral  impresstoa  the 
book  ia  lilccij  to  produce.  The  great  majority  of  the  characters  are 
or  a  sordid,  vulgar  type,  with  scarcely  a  trait  that  ia  honourable  or 
beautiful.    Granting  that  they  are  faithfully  drawn,  aa  we  have 


done  already,  still  it  would  hare  been  wise  to  put  in  some  one  im- 
personation of  the  beauty  of  goodneas,  if  only  as  a  relief.  The 
absence  of  all  auch,  so  calculated  to  excite  witnin  us  a  disgust  for 


humanity  itself,  is  to  ua  moat  painful.  The  action  of  tbe 
characters  lAs  in  scarcely  a  single  iastance  any  spring  or  motive 
out  of  or  higher  than  themselves.  Parental  love  and  friendship  are 
the  noblest  motive  powen  to  which  allusion  is  made,  but  these  are 
instincts  which  man  shares  to  a  great  extent  with  the  brute  creation. 
"So  good  ia  done,  no  evil  left  undone,  in  obedience  to  the  conunanda 
of  a  h^ber  and  unseen  Power.  As  we  read  tbe  book,  we  feel  our- 
selves in  the  companT  of  betitheDS,  ratlm  than  of  tbe  dtrellers  in  a 
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Chrktian  land.  The  ehara4!6er  of  Dr.  Ken,  it  m^j  be  urged,  is  of  s 
noble  Idnd.  It  certBinlj  is ;  but  the  p«rt  he  plays  i*  no  insignificant, 
and  his  appearancei  io  Tew.,  that  he  la  quite  overehadoned  and  lost 
amid  the  crowd.  And  it  may  be  also  said,  that  the  account  given 
of  the  brief  period  of  Maggie's  life,  wherein  aha  stroTe  after  nappi- 
nets  by  Beltabnogation  and  perfect  lubmiMioii,  with  Thomaa  a 
Kempie,  the  Bible,  and  the  "  Christian  Year,"  for  her  teaoherai  ia 
imbued  with  a  higher  spirit ;  but  this  we  cannot  but  feel  is  intro- 
duced simply  to  show  how  futile  all  such  attempts  must  be,  while 
there  is  noihinK  which  sassesta  the  existence  of  a  more  perfect  way. 
The  hero  and  heroine,  Tom  and  Maggie,  we  confess  to  dbliking 
heartily.  Maogie  is  a  problem.  As  when  a  child  she  heks  the 
paint  o£f  Tom  s  loien^boi,  and  pushes  her  head  through  his  kit«, 
and  "  never  can  help  it,"  so  she  goes  through  life,  bringing  constant 
trouble  on  others,  but  always  with  the  best  intentions.  The  pro- 
ceedings which  are  related  in  the  third  volume,  in  which  she  is  the 
principal  actor,  are  something  more  than  questionable.  Stated 
brieSy,  the  cise  is  this ; — here  are  four  persons  thrown  together — 
Maggie  and  Philip  Wakem,  Stephen  Guest  and  Lucy  Dean,  both 
oon^ea  being  Tirlually  tlunigh  not  actnally  betrothed.  Maggie  and 
Stephen  Guest,  her  cousin's  lorer,  betray  a  passion  for  ea^  other, 
ana  Maggie  so  far  yields  to  it  as  t«  allow  Stephen  to  convey  hep 
away  from  her  friends  down  the  river,  aod  paases  the  night  with 
him  by  her  side  on  the  deck  of  aTesael.  When  morning  comes  she 
returns  to  her  ri^ht  mind,  and,  leaving  her  lover,  jroes  home  again.' 
Much  Tirtuous  indignation  is  wasted  by  the  autnoreaa  upon  the 
good  people  of  the  town  of  St.  Ogg's,  and  upon  society  generally,  for 
tiieir  UDctaaritableQess  in  scverety  judging  such  conduit.  For  our- 
lelvca,  we  are  inclined  entirely  to  sympathize  with  them.  MagKiA'a 
passion  was  of  no  sudden  growth ;  it  was  consdously  oberiahed,  in 
opposition  to  every  dictate  of  dut^,  honour,  friendship,  and  maidenlv 
modes^ ;  and  it  seems  to  us,  it  will  be  a  sad  thing  when  such 
departures  from  the  paths  of  decorum  are  looked  npon  otherwiee 
than  with  the  severest  reprehension.  We  greatly  regret  that  6«orge 
Eliot  should  thus  display  a  moral  msensibility  better  worthy  of 
George  Sand  than  of  the  anthor  of  "  Adam  Bede." 
There  is  vet  one  other  complaint  we  have  to  make.    In  our  review 


of  "  Adam  Bede  "  we  had  occasion  to  comptain  of  the  melodramatic 
blunder  committed  in  the  reprieve  of  Hetley,  almost  at  the  moment 
of  execution.  We  have  a  similar  oomplvnt  to  make  of  the  abrupt 
eonclusion  of  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  While  the  whole  ttory  la 
in  a  state  of  suspension  and  of  confusion,  out  of  whi^ h  the  reader 
can  see  no  escape,  the  Floss  twelb.  in  a  great  flood,  and  all  difficnl- 
tiea  are  got  rid  of  by  the  drowning  of  tbn  two  principal  eharacterfl- 
Thcre  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  die  this  way  as  well  as  anr 
other,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  us  that  "  George  Eiiot  ' 
has  not  finished  her  story  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  her  power* 
as  an  artist. 
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Consublb's  Edvcatiohal  Sibies. 
1.  School  Qeography.     By  JaKBB  Cltdk.  IX.P.     li. 
3.  ConeUe  Sittory  cf  Eriglaad.     Bj  J.  F.  Cobeun.     3a. 

3.  Italian  Grammar.     Br  E.  Lbmki,  LL.D.     5s. 

4.  German  QraMmar.     By  T.  H,  Wkissh.     38. 

5.  Frmch  Grammar.     Bj  AnaciTB  Bsljaubb,  LL.B.     2b. 

6.  JEkmeniary  Zalia  Qrammar.     By  D'Abct  W.  THOUPaOK,    , 

MA.  at. 

Wb  bare  had  oc«uioa,  in  this  serial,  to  speak  with  truthfal 
admiratioQ  of  UacLean's  "Book-keeping."  and  with  appredative 
pleasnrs  of  Morell's  (now,  worthily.  LL.D.)  Ki^mmatical  works, 
cODftituent  members  of  this  exiseltent  set  of  school  books.  Clyde's 
"  Qooeraphy  "  is  a  most  complete,  thorough,  and  excellent  work, 
remarkable,  in  these  dayi  of  everlasting  plaj^arism  and  pilferment, 
for  itfl  geoniiie,  useful,  yet  nnpretentious  originality.  It  is  such  a 
book  aa  «e  shonld  have  liked  to  have  composed.  It  is  reliable,  fuD, 
well-plaoned,  sensible,  with  here  and  there  a  stroke  of  genius  in  it. 
"Rat  it  has  these  especial  featnres  deserves  impresnive  statement, 
for  btft  aad^rit-rale  are  bo  hackneyed  now-a-days,  that  we  caunot 
Qse  them  of  such  a  labour  of  intelligent  lore,  care,  and  usefulness. 
Of  nearly  a  hundred  school  geographies  recently  published,  it,  for 
its  balk,  price,  and  purpose,  "  bears  the  bell." 

Corkran's  History  is  fluently  written  from  the  ordinary  stand- 
point, only  that  it  dilates  upon  social  progress,  and  incorporates 
a  kindly  Christian  philosophy  of  history,  with  its  carefully  com- 

Ked  sketches  and  concise  expositions.  It  must  have  cost  a  great 
1  of  self-restraint  to  write  so  cautiously  and  so  briefly,  yet 
so  well,  on  the  many-topiced  History  of  England.  This  "  narratioa 
of  the  deeds"  of  SngUnd  deserves  to  be  thought  much  of  by 
teachers,  and  should  quickly  receive  adoption  in  schools.  The 
grammars  are  useful,  and  in  many  instances  are  superior  to  the 
commoner  books.  Lemmi's  seems  to  us  the  plainest  useful  and 
brief  Italian  C^rammar  we  have  met.  Weisses  German  does  not 
Btrike  us  aa  much  in  advance  of  other  works  on  the  same  topic, 
though  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  thought  it  "admirably  calculated  to 
hnpart  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  German  language." 

Both  of  the  above  works  are  suitable  for  self-instruction. 

Beljambe's  French  Grammar  is  well-arranged  and  carefully  com- 
piled ;  it  must  be  useful  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher,  but  it  will 
reqjuro  that. 

Tliompson's  Latin  Grammar  is  elementary,  and  urns  strictly  at 
ntihty.  It  is  clear  and  simple,  yet  not  dry,  and  the  explanations 
«f  the  general  principles  of  the  language  are  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  mmd  of  the  merest  tyro,  without  losing  philosophical 
Azactness  and  philological  accuracy. 

The  series  ia  handsomely  got  up,  in  miform  volumes,  and  cannot 
fail  to  please  those  who  a^opt  it.  Several  volumes  of  it  yet  lie  for 
notice  on  our  library  table. 
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Arilimeiie  of  Fraetioti*  and  Proportiant.     Bf  JoHM  CoPBL^D. 

London  and  GlaBgow:  Eichud  Griffin  and  Co.     1b. 
Exercitet   tn  ATttkmetic  for   Beginnert.      Bt   Johk    Copbland. 

Edinbargh :  Wm.  F.  ^uamo.    4d. 
Arithmetic  for  Beginner*.     By  CoBNWBLL  and  FiTCH.     London: 

Simpkin,  Itfarshall,  and  Co.    la.  dd.,  or,  in  Two  Farta,  9d.  each. 

AniTHKTtic  is  a  science  not  orer  easr  to  be  taught  to  yonns 
people,  and  hence  it  has  often  been  reduced  to  a  mere  empirical 
art,  gaining  an  abenrd  pnffing  apotheosis  in  some  auuL  suss  of  mere 
nick-nacks  as  "O'Gcrman's  Intuitive  Calculator."  It  ia  neither 
right  to  dwell  on  the  abstruse  theses  of  the  reason  for  ever,  nor  to 
pother  on  in  mere  empiric  manipulations.  A  good  text-book  for 
ari^unetical  tuition  ought,  we  imagine,  to  teach  the  science,  as  well 
as  supply  copious  exercises.  It  would  be  poaaiblo  to  do  this  either 
by  publiahiog  the  theoretic  portion  eeparately,  as  a  leaaon-book — a 
sort  of  readOy  underatood  philoaophy  of  arithmetic — or  by  inter- 
weaving the  theoretic  with  the  practical  part,  so  that  both  might 
be  learned  together.  We  do  not  know  any  work  combining,  in  due 
proportiona,  the  quaUtiea  of  philosophical  accaraoyia  definition  and 
demonstration,  with  teachabihty.  But  we  are  dashing  into  general 
obiBTvations,  when  we  ought  owy  to  revieiB. 

Mr.  Copeland,  author  of  the  two  first-mentioued  books,  is  a  pains- 
taking, intelligent,  practical  teacher,  who  has  won  his  way  well  np 
in  his  profession,  and  we  think  that  he  has  done  a  good  aerrice  to 
pupil  teachers,  senior  classea,  and  aetf-educatora,  by  produiung  this 
inrestigation  and  explanation  of  "  Fractious  and  ProporUona." 
We  can  recommend  it  as  ingenions,  able,  and  honest ;  and  if  we 
were  to  hint  a  fault,  or  heaitate  dislike,  it  would  be,  that  the  book 
oontaius  no  answers,  and  ia  therefore  unhandy  for  those  who  hare 
no  master,  or  who  have  little  time  to  pTe[mre  their  class  sums.  The 
otiier  little  book  is  atmple,  neat,  and  plentifully  filled  with  capitally 
Donatmoted  exerciaea.  ' 

Comwell  and  Fitch's  book  is  initiatory,  and  intended  to  lead  np  to 
their  larger  volume,  "  The  Science  of  Arithmetic,"  which  we  hare 
not  seen.  It  is  eminently  plain,  practical,  and  full.  It  supplies 
easily  comprehended  explanations,  simple  mental  exercises,  and 
copious  alate  work.  The  questions  come  not  only  within  the  range 
of  ordinary  life,  hut  of  every-day  needs,  and  are  yet  important 
enongh  to  require  consideration  and  care.  We  have  tested  it  for 
six  months,  and  can  assert  safely  that  it  is  capable  of  being  so  used 
aa  to  make  interesting  progress.  We  look  upon  the  referencee  to 
the  higher  work  as  a  blemish,  and  we  hare  found  tome  few  typo- 
graphical  errors  in  it. 

In  the  three  works  now  noticed,  "  the  decnmal  system  "  receiTes 
notice  and  elooidaUoo. 
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OUGHT  PUGILISM  TO  BE  SUPPBESSED  BY  UW7 

■iroiUr  mfarietiong.    It  Is  alio  >  I 
oF  the  pMCv  itMlf;  in  Irirgil  ac 


PrlztSghting  degrsdn  hnnlanitf, 
laeoangM  bnuti^.udfiatanBipint 
of  Ithmme  caintation  mi  dtring.  It 
«ag<it  not  to  bckUo««d  In  niydTilind 
ooDDtrj.  Let  the  itroBf  tna  of  tfaa 
l(iT  crash  it  at  (ine«,wd  fbr  am. — 
W.  F. 

■  Orf«r  ia  ptofpaiadly  tfaa  object  of 
It^iaUlion.  PoKifie'io  exhibi^ons  are 
breacha  of  tb*  peace,  er^,  pn^liim 
nght  to  be  rappreiaed  bj  la*.  All 
UiB  eoiKoDiiUDU  oF  a  priit-fifcbt  an 
tncot  denwralliiDfc  in  their  inflaence. 
It  ia  the  nncleni  of  the  rileat  ■pocimens 
of  hamanitj;  and  tb«  mariT  crimea 
committed  ia  coDiwction  wiiti  tvtrj 
fiidc  display  render  it  Terj  dewrable 
that  rnoAiurea  ahonld  be  taken  towarda 
the  fpeed;  abolition  of  aneh  a  diabolical 

Without  entering  into  the  qneation  of 
wbelber  there  ii  anjthiiig  in  pngiliani, 
■a  ■  sjitein,  radicdtj  wrong  or  not,  we 
think  tbe  aaeoctationt  inieparablj  eon- 
DMted  witb  it«  operationa  an  auSiciently 
brntal  and  barbaroni  10  demand  the 
InterfereDca  of  the  legialatnre.  We  do 
not  eee  the  jnetice  of  th*  tntlogj 
attempted  to  be  drawn  between  pngi- 
Ibn  and  warfare;  and  we  deff  anj 
tight-minded  indiTidnal  to  read  the 
cdnmne  of  eile  alang  diagridng  the 
pagei  ot  the  aporting  journabi,  and  M7 
that  injr  tbinj;  which  calli  inch  language 
forth  can  be  deaerring  «lher  of  anpport 
or  commendation. — 0.  H.  S. 

Yean  ags  the  practioa  of  dnelling 
waa  rendtnd  illegal,  and  that  act  haa 
met  with  tbe  nnqaaJiUed  approrai  of  alt 
danes  of  the  oommunltj.  Now,  It 
■ppeara  to  me  that  pugiiiam  ia  bnt 
aoMher  form  of  dnelliDg;  nndertakra, 
certainly,  tor  other  oti}ect>,  but  itill 
bnlBg  Ttrj  moeh  in  comman  with  (he 
obealeto  and  Ulegal  pnetice.  Conao- 
qoratlj,  it  abaold    be   plaoed   oodar 


and 


pnblic  naieanee  to  the  neighonr- 
Dooa  in  wbieh  the  oonteats  take  place. 
On  theae  granndi,  and  withont  an; 
appeal  to  ita  mor^  bearing,  pn^liam  ' 
ought  to  be  brought  under  tbe  lame 
paDtabiDCDta  that  are  awarded  to  other 
miadamaaoonn.— Ltmdoch. 

A>  it  ia  eridentlj  an  Important  part 
of  the  dnty  of  a  good  goreniment  to 
protect  tbe  morals  of  the  people,  and 
aa  exhibitions  of  thii  nature  cannot 
posa)bl7  be  otherwiae  than  Immoral  in 
their  tendencj,  I  Ihink  it  folloirB.  la  a 
natural  conarquance,  that  It  is  the 
incumbent  dutj  of  the  State  to  step  in, 
and  snppress  ancb  bnital  and  demoriU 
iiing  conteata. — Eclectic 

If  "  Law'  be  "  a  rule  of  civil  conduct 
preacribed  bf  the  supreme  power  In  a 
State,  comtnauding  what  ia  right,  and 
proliibiting  what  ia  wrong."  it  is  evi- 
deatljr  necesBarr  that  its  force  should 
be  extended  to  pngiliam,  which  consti- 
tutes a  breach  of  virtue  and  a  etroagbold 

The  lawi  of  a  ooDDtrr  that  reOogniMa 
and  oonntenaiinea  pogiliam  are  in  direot 
oppgsitlea  to  dvilisatioD.  Thtrpartalie 
mora  of  tbe  daifc  aad  bariacooa  ago, 
wlian  brala  coniage  was  esteemed  aa  a 
virtue  of  high  price — when  the  anna  of 
the  ampbitbeatre  waa  the  scene  of 
blood;  enconntera,  and  applauding 
crowds  exulted  in  the  graana  of  eipring 
gladiatora.  Aa  praotised.  what  is  noble 
in  pngiliim?  What  aentlments  proper 
toman— the  image  of  his  Cieator — has 
it  called  forth?  Does  it  uot  sink  the 
nun,  and  exalt  tbe  brute?  In  all  tha 
black  catalc^e  of  the  prize  riog  ia 
then  one  redeeming  virtue,  one  eano- 
bling  act,  to  save  it  from  nnqnaliSad 
oondamnatioQ?  For  no  tore  of  the 
geoaral  good  doea  the  priieSghter  un- 
dergo hi*  aanre   ooorsa   ti  phjaioal 


«0  na 

tniDuig ;  hia  highnt  thimght,  hit  onl j 
aim,  u  la  belt  liii  ap[ioii«il,  and  pockat 
the  Btilut,  and  to  bg  bald  in  ths  «atl- 
nution  oF  Jhow  who  cui  uppraciftU 
■Dch  jnnglB  wrark,  u  Iht  best  bmiiMT  of 
luE  coaaVr;  to  w«r  tbe  b«1t  of  hnnun 
dcgnditloo,  ud  kIvt  io  tb*  sbvra^ 
Ths  EDglUbmut  of  tiMiaj  Hods  not  to 
oulciTKta  pogUinm  lor  the  pnipoaa  of 
daTslopii^iUBmnHnln'Btraiifitb;  tben 
>n  muf  njs  br  mora  eloratiag  sad 
'  iniiocaiit  wfanaby  bo  eon  att^n  ibo  full 
nMMan  of  uliro  bodll;  oaorgl-  P"" 
^lUm  is  at  nrioiM*  with  th*  o^rit  of 
tbo  ago,  add  oar  bigb  claim  to  latalli- 
Canoa;  it  ia  oppoasd  to  tk*  frawtk  of 
■oniid  monlitj,  bj  ineoleating  ■  lore  of 
tbo  bratal,  thanlbra  dcbanag :  it  ii 
incoDsinont  witb  tbe  prooepts  of  Cbrii- 
tianitr,  for  no  good  Ctariitiiin  can  bo  a 
pogiliat  bf  prDfaadon.  Tbenfbn,  it 
ODghC  to  be  iupprwwd  bj  law.— O.B.B. 

Mo  doobl  tha  osroDtr  that  haa  lo 
nonill7  ban  angagad  in  tlia  inraatiga. 
tion  of  tha  cdnoautaacaa  attanding  tbo 
daatht,  \)j  lialaM^  tf  Thomaa  Waller, 
at  Kugbtabiidgc  anl  Charlea  Diokena, 
is  tbe  Edgawan  fioul,  will  Mvardj 
eoDiiiMDt  npoa  tb«  pogitialioaBcoQDtan 
that  hna  been  aMaaded  with  r«nilei  as 
fatal.  FnMB  tha  abofa  we  m^  aatago- 
lioallj  infer  that  pngiliatie  enoonntna, 
ascb  uara  of  tbe  BHniia-^^Tn  cbarao- 
tar,  ara  bigblj  demoraliiing.  and  even 
oniel,  to  an  extant  indeeoribabla;  and 
tberafora  wa  adncata  their  niiiiprraaiiin 
by  ipeeial  legiilatioa.— S.  F.  T. 

Of  tha  iDanr  inaaiaa  whioh  have 
neeotlj  pcerulad  ia.  thia  aanntry,  tha 
p&giUMic  ia  tbe  moat  incon^ient,  ab- 
•ord,  and  bamiHating,  bang  opposed  to 
laaion  and  moralitj,  and  ealcolatad 
OBlf  to  awaken  tba  haair  fealinga  of 
ant  natnra.  We  natorallj  madar  bow 
pM^te,  pwaaming  to  be  oiriliaed,  can 
Mrira  pleaanfe  ot  daligbt  fnrn  belwld- 
ing  aaeh  bmtal  exhibitioDa  aa  Spamdi 
btUlB^ta;  jet,  in  thia  ontatrr,  a  (tw 
iTteki  liDce,  the  aU-aagradag  topic  of 
aoonnation  waa  regarding  tba  parti- 
Mlaa  of  a  priae-flgbt;  and  hnndrada, 
M7,  tbooianda,  rapraaantang  dmoat 
mtj  olua  of  aodetf,  eagari;  nubed  ta 


B  eeaaed  to  ban  a 
liken»a.  And  this  is  (be  nobia  arti 
la  it  plack  to  throw  your  man,  and  fall 
beaTiif  OD  the  lop  of  him?  !•  there 
anjthiog  manlj  or  BoUa  in  getting 
TOOT  antagooiat  in  ■  oamer,  and  tiTiog 
to  ohoka  him  ?  Ia  aoj  one  of  Iheee 
ttiingi  adanoa?  So  fir  from  that,  Ihtf 
ara  gnaa  bmlaliiiea  that  ought  to  i» 
anppnsiad  hj  law;  but  are,  niifbrlb- 
natalf,  fbatared  b;  aome  of  oar  U«- 
maksra.  What  a  caricatnn  on  onr  ag« 
of  progreea,  aBlighteoDMBt,  and  inleUeo- 
tnal  talnaiiMdtl  Tbara  neTer  was  a 
graatar  delnnai  tbao  tha  pntaoea  thai 
aocietj  am  be  is  anj  wa;  itrangtbeMd 
or  impmred  bj  inoh  apeetaolea,  wbiib, 
on  tbe  coBtraij,  cannot  bat  pradnae 
tha  moat  damonfidng  eStela.  Tma 
CMtnga  doee  net  nqnire  tba  aid  of 
■neb  horrid  aoeaea  for  its  dle^j,  bnt 
ie  arer  readj  to  aiart  itielf  oa  behalf  of 
hnmaoitj  and  joaliaa,  to  aaaiat  the 
appr«Med,  or  defend  tha  right.  Britiah 
oonraga  ne*er  waren  in  the  honr  of 
dangar  or  diaaatar.  Whan  dn^  calla, 
there  ia  not  a  dangar  bnt  Briton*  laiU 
bet  nDfltoebiat^f,  lik*  "  the  tlua  red 
lioe"  at  BalakUra — ir  a  diaaatar,  eraB' 
Ihoagh  it  be  a  diaaatar  aooh  aa  that 
of  iSa  immortal  BtriaJuad — Biitiab 
oonraga  can  meet  it  with  calmoeaa  and 
ratignilicaL. — J.  M. 

It  ia  nnivaranllj  aeknowledgad  that 
war  ia  onlj  JnitiGed  whan  it  baoomea  a 
neceadtr;  aod,  ceandacing  pv^iliam  In 
the  Hght  of  war,  where  are  tba  ptoefa 
af  iU  naocodtj?  There  ie  not  a  ali^ 
ormmalanDa  attending  pngiliam  wliich 
indnoea  aoldien  to  risk  their  lirea  ia 
warfare,  naleaa  ooatraril;  e 
tbni: — On  tba  one  hand  I' 
flMIe,  in  tha  baat  of  batUa, 


-tUa,  ^  fbrioM 
intbefdUmant 


halinge,  bnt  othan,  tba  meet  degcadii^ 
to  hia  maabeod,  aa  by  the  datMaaiiBt 
of  bia  nalnre  to  tha  oatmnon  fmUag 
which  inapin*  aoioMk  i>  tteir  Sgirty, 


b«  pbcM  himMlf  <n  the  aUM  hr^  wtib 
tiitfn.  Bull  and  other  fighU  mre  gat- 
nllj  dteaud  dstririMalal  to  bniiaiiilf, 
«h1  an  nippfased  bj  Inr;  bow  msoh 
man,  then,  ought  tboee  lirhti  to  b« 
nppren«d  betirnn  idsb,  endowed  with 
loiik  originiUj  destinad  to  aoar  into 
nbtimitjl — J.  C. 

That  two  mm  should  d>GbenteI:r 
Stand  op  to  fight  for  the  uk*  of  mooe; 
ud  noteriel;  i>,  to  mjmind,  brntiih; 
aadwbeavaLhinkofthoieinaiithDrit;, 
and  of  (n  called)  miniiten  of  the 
Ooapel,  taking  a  delight  in  such  things, 
how  oaD  we  hope  for  a  nmedf ,  except 
the  law  ehall  can7  out  die  deairable 
ol^ect?  BetahaTBb«nnade;iitaiiFjhaa 
bnnwaitod  (no  oqa  knowB  bow  much); 
minda  have  been  cornipted:  no  good 
hai  been  accoin))£ahedi  and  whj'  all 
thiif  Simplj  becan»  the  law  is  defi- 
cient. It  beoomea  lu,  therafon,  with 
lU  MHiMtDeaa,  and  with  onich  deter- 
ninatian,  to  demand  that  tiia  necessarj 
•et  of  parliament  be  paaied  withoat 
Maj. — Th  bjbos. 

If  pagiKim  be  beneficial  to  the  conn- 
ti7  and  Ita  inbabitaota.  it  ongbt,  by  all 
means,  to  be  mppoKed  by  the  lawa  of 
eoi  land.  />  il  beneficiair  Doea  it 
elcTata  th*  taites,  either  of  tlioia  who 
partake  in  it,  or  of  those  wbowitnus  it? 
Ooei  it  iadla  ni  to  do  good  to  others? 
Doai  it  rooaa  om  beat  and  most  Chrii- 
tian  rmotiani?  Doea  it  teach  ni  to  "  do 
nnto  others  as  we  woold  have  them  to 
do  nnto  ns  "  F  Kaj,  verilr  t  Can  the 
sight  oS  a  baltand  bnman  connteiuuiee 
derate  onr  tastea?  An  not  anger, 
nnof^,  and  other  eril  paaalont,  roBssd 
by  recnving  a  blow?  Will  it  stand  the 
test  of  Chriatianitj?  England  pro- 
ftateatobea  Christian  land,  and  thera- 
Sice  her  laws  ought  rigonmalj  to  sup- 
pns*  all  that  Hods  to  shake  her  fair 
ptftanaiona.  Pngilism  ia  low  and  Ttil- 
gu  in  the  eztmnt;  it  has  not  ths 
sGgfaHst  *a 
pude-book; 
at  oDea  denminee  this  sport  (?) — Bcta. 

pBgiHam  ia  a  dlagrsce  to  anj'  drlUied 
auttuttji  and  la  Mlowad  only  bj  the 
■aom  of  society,  wfaetbsr  that  soeistj  be- 


I    th*  Cbristian'a 


)mg«IHrertathetipperi)r  lower  cjataea. 
Men  going  tbioi^h  a  aystemallc  tndn- 
fatg,  fbr  the  purpose  of  dang  bodOj 
injuTj  to  each  o^er,  aaerifice  all  man- 
lioeai  in  the  flstto  aieoa,  engage  in  the 


deodea,  destroys  errry  right  feeling, 
and  bnita]  in  the  extraoie.  Sach  a 
system  as  this  cansot  be  ccDsonant 
vith  ttae  AeelingB  of  tme-beaitad  Eng- 
liahmen,  and  the  law  oDght  to  pnt  fbnh 
its  powerful  arm  for  lbs  anppreasian  of 
trvi  barbarism,  and  a  anere  (bat  de- 
eerrsd)  pnmAment  be  inflicted  npco 
all  oBbnden.— S.  T.  W. 

In  pngilnm  the  wont  paaatom  of 
men  are  aroused,  and  find  foil  scope  for 
acdm.  It  hardens  and  brutalixes  all 
who  take  part  In,  or  witsass,  its  dig* 
plays;  and  Bta  them,  in  no  amalt  degne, 
to  commit  aela  of  fioleooe,  cruel^,  or 
atrocity.  Tfac«e  an  ito  natural  Emita. 
—J.  W.  D. 

Emrytbing  eiista  either  tat  good  or 
for  eril,  and  npon  Inurrogation  as  to 
this  matter,  we  naturally  reflect  fbr 
a  moment,  and  ask,  Wbat  is  the  object 
aimed  at,  i^  to  be  attained  by  pngilism  F 
Not  being  connected,  dirMtly  or  in- 
directlj,  with  gentiBiieii  engaged  in  tUt 
lalher  tmgaiilmKmly  profession,  we  an 
at  a  loss  to  determine  wbat  is'  the  objaot 
aimed  at.  It  may  be  nplied,  that  it  it 
sport,  pastime,  and  maoly  mvcise,  in 
whjrii  is  exhibited  brsrery,  conraga, 
deteraiiaation.  or  what  is  usually  called 
"  pluck."  We  deny  that  it  affords 
iDcii,  and  doabt  Toy  mnoh  If  thi  late 
worthies  of  fistic  renmm  potleas  halfai 
mnoh  real  canrsge,B*1f-Baorifiofng,  fm- 
lea  intrepidity,  as  was  utuUied  lat^ 
by  one  wtwo  indiridnalaon  the  occasion 
of  the  destmotion  by  fin  of  oar  SailonT 
Horns.  What  is  attained,  or  «hat  fid- 
lows  consaqnant  on  the  practice  ct 
pngilism,  w*  do  knew,  and  emphati- 
cally aay,  it  ia  a  disgraee,  a  npreaoh  to 
all  rigbt-minded  men  in  this  enli^taned 
age  of  moni,  social,  and  inlelleetnal 
{•ogiMs;]  in  fact,  pugltim  ia  aa  im- 
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breUUiJBp  pnelioa,  which,  ubit*  in- 
jaiiat,  marMj  umI  pbjiiullf,  Uw 
pogiliiU,  DpMU  Dp  *,  «id»  field,  ud  eillt 
in  ■  nalliCods  or  >tl<adist  mb. — 
GSOBOK,  LiBtrpanl. 

FnfiUim  U  bat  uiotlMr  hum  for 
MJCDtiifie  4Dd  ijitcDMtic  bruUUtj.  Th* 
priu-ring  an  una  for  ttaa  ftrociDOi  u- 
bibiticpq  of  miuiciilar  power  asd  pbjM- 
c*l  endaniDcc.  PagilUm  dndopi  Uu 
wont  of  our  (ninuJ  ficalUe*.  It  ii  ■ 
bvbaToni  relic  at  Iba  feadal  tjirw  It 
prdeuadlj  tochea  tbe  art  of  lalf-de- 
renca,  but  in  nalii;  tbe  oiocla  of  attack. 
It  delMuea  and  bmlaliu*  tbe  nobi* 
natar*  of  maii,  ud  fiMteri  a  ipirit  of 
nrrogt.  It  aiiUea  moo  to  Mttte  tbmr 
diipotei  bj  tbe  mijiut  matbod  o{  brats 
force,  br  wbioh  the  n^bt  oflea  caoqiian 
tbe  lijEbt.  It  diMoib*  tbe  peua  and 
CDdaigtn  the  liTct  of  her  Hajeatj'a 
iBbjectL  It  leada  to  riotiuK,  draDken- 
new,  md  immonlitj-.  For  theaa  na- 
HU  we  aaj,  pngiliem  ogght  to  bs 
mppccaaed  bj  law. — J.  F.  B.  L. 

Wbatcrer  the  Satuniaj/Smeaniftbi 
be  able  to  eay /o 
tluok  much  OMra 
It.  The  ring  impoeea 
pbfiical  truninj;,  bat  tbe  onnatoral 
climai  ii  braUl  mulilalioD,  and,  per- 
bap),  death.  It  calla  forth  a  atardj 
oonraga,  but  tbe  objecte  lo  be  attained 
are  mean  and  mercenarj.  It  rihitul* 
bard]'  endonnca  in  the  Gghleii,  bat  it 
awakeu  tbair  bad  pauiona.  Tba  ha- 
holdtra,  too,  and  otben  not  preaent,  it 
maj  be,  >ra  injnnd.  TboM  annnd 
ahear  as  tbej  lee  mpaoKble,  inunorlal 
men  endanger  each  otber'i  timbi  aad 
life,  and  are  thai  brataliied-  Tbose 
awaj  bear  or  raid  tba  diignaling  ac- 
connta,  the  effact  being  eomawhat  tbe 
aanw.  Tboaa  preaent  and  abeant,  too 
cowardi;  lo  enter  the  ring  tbamaalTee, 
tm  laij  to  sara  an  honeat  pennf  bj 
peteererlng  indoitrj,  bet  npoo  tba  r«- 
tnlta.  Hen,  then,  an  conut*  snrelf 
tnfflcient  to  fonn  an  IndictmaDt  agsintc 
pogiliim.  It  endangen  lire  and  limb; 
•rakat  thaworat  paaaianei  foatan  gam- 
bling; and  theaa  thing*  it  dota  witbont 


(dnuibiag  aa;  axeliuiTc  eonntaiWaiK- 
ing  adrantagaa,  which  are  not  to  ba 
fenod  in  *m«^  pomiti.  Bat  to  what 
if  pagiiiam  amenabla?  I  think  to  the 
law  of  th*  land.  Now,  what  la  tbe  ai^ 
of  goveniiiwDtr  Smpl.T,  the  oommoB 
weal.  Bat  pogiHim  toida  to  deuroj 
thii.  Therefore,  a  jnit  RK>rd  to  tb* 
well-beinf;  of  the  pci^Ie  demaoda  an 
Interlennoa  od  the  part  of  tboaa  who 
are  antnutad  with  powat  to  their  be- 
half.—D. 

Onlj  a  coiaof?  glance  ii  nqoired  at 
pogiliani  t«  abow  ita  baoafid  omse- 
qaaon*.  Tbe  pUoea  at  whidi  ita  bui- 
naat  i>  coodacttd ;  the  mimmam  paadona 
it  fostera  in  the  breatt;  and  its  anta- 
goaiam  to  tho  principln,  eiamplca,  and 
comnuDda  of  the  New  Tettament,  an 
abnndani  raasona  wbj  it  abonld  ba  >np- 
praawd  bj  Uw.  Soma  will  aay,  Sap- 
port  it,bacansait  enconngea  brareiy: 
bat  ita  bravery  ia  of  a  mere  animal  and 
ntaleaa  kind.  Otbera  will  defend  it  oa 
the  gioundi  of  iti  necasaity  for  penonal 
tafatj.  Now,  if  thie  bs  troe,  it  ought 
to  become  general;  and,  if  to,  of  what 
adrantags  wonld  it  be,  aajonroppontnt 
*onld  be  eqaallj  iliengthansd  bj  the 
taenaT  Weare  told  inths/4deiKnBi 
that  papliilB  lire  bat  short  liTea,  and 
tenninats  even  that  with  dropaj,  or 
soma  otber  malidj;  if  lo,  Dpon  ^j- 
aical  groond*  BDcb  a  cnwltf  oagbt 
t«  be  snppreaied.  Whan  fotor*  Lis. 
toiiani  sb^  record  Iba  folliei,  crimes, 
brotalities,  and  wiokedoaia  that  bad 
disgraced  tbe  past  agea,  conipiciioasoi 
all  Ibat  longlh;  list  ihall  the  noble  art 
of  pogiliun  stand  forth;  and  land  in- 
deed shall  ba  tbe  (banks  of  all  hnmana 
and  cbrittianinen;  bat  gloHanslir  weak 
ahill  bs  the  cry  for  its  re-eetablisWenl, 
aa  reasonable  and  iefi«liag  man  ahall 
tea  that  althonjtb  patrouiaad  bj  tba 
opulmt,  and  frowned  upon  by  IhesdO' 
catod  indigent,  it  prored  npoa  aianina- 


— B.B.  L. 

England  has  becoms  the  centra  of 

rales  with  golden  away  o'er  all  bar  fair 
domain ;  arts  and  sdenea  Aooriah ;  ric- 
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to*  ind  iodnitrj  u*  eneatingecl;  and 
jat  with  all  brr  cinliution  wnl  pro(!rM> 
■be  bM  numj  ticm  which  crj  ftlond 
fin  pniiDpl  ud  immtdUM  rderm.  Of 
tlwia,  pugiliND  ii  ana.  Itii  a  remniBt 
nt  tba  tiinn  when  mcD  met  each  otfaar 
m  KODTta]  combat;  wheii  reawn  aod 
jnatiairora  bid  Doder  a  huhel,  that 
tbcir  tigbta  might  not  be  M«n;  and 
joiuta  aod  tooniameDti  wan  ihs  amiim 
msnta  of  the  rich,  and  cock-5ghtuig 
tod  ball-bailiog  tboas  of  tbo  poar.  Ita 
tcndiDCf  i*  dtgrading,  as  it  is  the  JO' 
cmtiT*  to,  aod  tba  oceaaion  or,  otbar 
Tins.  It  is  duelling  ia  anothar  and 
more  Tulgar  form.  It  i*  incompitibla 
with  Chriitianitj,  sod  u  «u  laws  art 
fomided  npao  it*  prinetplat,  thoM  Uwi 
■bould,  as  br  «>  pguible  nth  ngard  to 
pennoal  fcMdom,  nippnaa  aier;>thing 
dsngatorj  to  it. — E.  <j. 

It  ia  a  di^iaca  to  us  aa  a  profiBrisg 
efaiiilian  nation  tbat  such  ■  nrolting 
apectacla,  M  Iba  ona  Uheld  in  lb«  late 
Ggbt,  shoold  have  taken  place  upon  onr 
ahans.  lothisbrnUUiing  aod  d^radad 
■otioasBhanbahaldinaobnHighltotlie 
TS7  Ind  ct  the  brnla,  and,  paiarul  la 
ralata,  a  Cbiiitiaa  peojde  sanctioning 
and  appcoring  iL  If  me  man  more 
than  anathar  is  gifbad  bj  bis  Uaker 
with  great  phjHcat  powwc,  ■oialj  it 
was  iatanded  tbat  tinj  aboold  b%  »^ 
plied  to  iwUeraDd  better  poipoaas  tha> 
tluB.  f  ugiliuD  as  a  praetisad  ui  is  in 
tliia,  am  snlightenad  aga,  deterring  of 
the  sliicteit  csoion,  and  ought,  tiiare- 
foiB,  bj  Goianiinent  to  tw  at  once  aap- 
pressei — T.  J.  M, 


The  prise-ring  it  tbe  standard  of 
tujoovt  in  pogiliitic  encounten,  and 
Lwp*  befeis  tba  thoughu  of  men  tba 
laws  of  fur-pUj  in  Sghting.  and 
thai  foims  a  safaguard  from  the  fierce 
bmtaiitjofmeraaidmaliam,  nngorcmed 
and  lumgnialed  in  amob.fight  or  other 
catoal  Deed  for  nutintaipiog,  ri  U  mam, 
the  iMStfj  of  Doe's  person.  It  ovht 
not,  tbanfota,  to  be  abrogstad.— Box. 

Pu^lism    exhibita    lia  kggiait   of 
•UTciie,  tslf-MUnil,  aod  n 
illnstiates  the  power  of  ai 


the  eapacitj  for  healtb  which  mao  paa< 
anna,  aad  ia  a  pnfect  a*idaDee  of  iha 
night  of  can  to  prodno*  io  ntan  the 
fnll  aoinuki  bcantf  aod  power  of  which 
he  is  capable)  and  aiastaoding  remoo- 
Btrancs  agunst  salf-lndulgant  softness, 
oaf  ht  to  be  preeerred  ^  law,  jet  unler 
law, — Touch. 

Polpj  pnffloess  and  paltrj  pappjiim 
■IS  makiug  mob  rapid  adraocei  among 
n*,  that  It  ia  jodicims  to  keep  op  soma 
other  form  of  hamanlsm  than  theie  aa 
a  CDStinnal  protest  sgainst  tbe  petljr 
paeTisbneai  of  those  who  ahjare  tha 
enntJTe  inflnenoea  of  cold  water,  uer- 
Oia^  dietetici,  and  pain. — Satbsi. 

If  war  is  not  eril,  neither  is  pngilisnt, 
—Tom. 

To  pluok  oat  the  heart  of  the  "  nja- 
ler;  "  of  pagiliim  bj  a  legal  aaastment 
for  iU  ■nppraaion  wooid  be  a  faiiun. 
beoanaa  men,  and  espedallj  Englisb- 
mm,  cannot  be  perauded  that  then  ii 
not  sometliing  noble  in  tbe  eiercite  and 
"the  art  of  self,  defence  ;'  and  law  can 
on)j  be  affectits  when  it  ia  the  eiprea- 
uoQ  of  tbo  opinion  of  tba  majoritj  of 
the  moat  lentible. — P.  R. 

PlMci  ia  a  qnaliljr  in  mao  Britain 
Dan  searetlj  now-i^iajs  eudeavoor  hj 
law  to  pToaoribe,  It  has  been  too  long 
•  boaat  of  oars  agaiost  the  world. — 
6.S.C. 

The  priia-riog  is  essentjallj  a  British 
iaatitatioB.  The  atilstto  of  lialf,  the 
polasa  of  France,  tba  sacret  *■"—""*  - 
tion  of  Spall,  th*  doels  of  Germany, 
and  the  shillalab  of  Irelaoci,  ars  b;  na 
onans  improreasata  an  tbe  natural 
weapon  of  the  fist ;  aod  we  believe 
that  there  i>  something  prwrf  io  the 
fact  tbat  England  bis  codified  ■  srt  of 
prindples  regnlaliTB  nf  perianal  w- 
Doaotere,  wbicb  forbids  and  proliibita 
anything  sate  the  fair,  free  nia  of  tbe 
force  and  skill  of  tbe  bones  and  masclca 
of  Ifaa  hDmin  arm  in  gi'ing  or  rrceiviog 
•alisfaction.  Law  ia  thu  helped  in  its 
aim,  aod  it  would  be  foolish  to  deslrof 
its  own  SMJitant. — (Judtha. 

Doea  Dot  tba  incieased  u*  of  tb* 
koifa  in  atrcat  bravb  iodieata  the  etil  of 
throwing  into  dis&ntu  th*  iMoiUir  m^ 


cf  Mtlling  di^ata  tlwt  art  odj  to  ba 
mmaged  bf  miaul  (bcoi? — L.  U. 

Thg  Imh  of  tbt  pogUisU  tBfplj 
nuuuble  Mlogtiudi  and  cantiotliDg 
ruin,  tvm  M  tha  annuoaiBg  bntM 
vbo  (Imt  in  •treat  SghB,  did  l«p 


man  to  witbboU  tba  fran  ginng  f  aU 
awing  to  thttT  bnildoftiam.  Won  law 
to  aopfiww  paf^Hun,  what  ooda  of 
kOMor  woild  it  ba  abla  to  plaoa  ia 
thaaa  man?— Sljip. 

Pablie  moiaUtj  canot  ba  adTBiitm«d 
bj  tha  aappriaaion  of  anj  airil  wbiok 
wotiU  odIj  iia  autuard;  and  would 
tuoat  cvrt^nl;  ba  udad  and  abattad  in 
frivata,  and  banca  it  mvM  ba  iiitx- 
padiant  to  aaa  tba  iacoa  of  lav  fnrtliai' 
thta  now  afuaat  pogiliam." — Uoa. 

Tba  «>Rec  of  battle,  trial  bj  ardtal, 
tba  dual,  &a.,  ban  giTCB  fHajia  to  tba 
ohicaaaMa  and  obaau  and  qciib  and 
obaaMs  of  law,  with  what  nti  adTan- 
tigaa  in  aapprtBaiug  in  man  tba  com- 
bilira  [npanaitj?  Tha  amnwuiDta 
of  boar- bailing,  boll-bailing,  tba  toui- 
nameDt,  tba  Tilliga-grean  gama  at 
aiogU  atisk,  or  qnartaataSI  fto^  ha*« 
baao  aaciifiead  to  tbe  baddiooa  taataa 
af  modam  timta,  with  what  gun  to  tha 
public,  and  what  to  lbs  pnblic-boiiia— 
with  what  deotaaaa  of  atnngth  and 
Vfta  boBaalf,  and  wliat  iamaaa  of 
puoariaoh  iUagiliDa^,  and  biddan 
pnfligae;?    To  abrink  and  ahilol  vp 


aa.  Pisiliwi 
HngoMoftba 
vai7*  s«  of  tba  notal  nlore— Um  da- 
•in  lor  aalf-preaarratlon — and  it  OTlat 
rigbtlj  ba  daoaonoad  aid  aboliabad  n» 
laaa  taw  CIO  abanga  and  altar  tba  aonroa 
wbanea  it  proocodl.    Ouitf— Nol 

Wbn,  "  loot  to  foot  and  mnlo  BMU 
.pgaad,"  tl»  pogiUat  Taanraa  (0  oMar 
tba  arana  o  aiakaa  ar  ti^  to  dtaw 
aad  to  aniotaia  dght,  what  ia  hi 
taallf  doDg  man  (has  otban,  tbaogb 
notv  «^aal]r,«laBnadlr,a>d  mwaidadlr  ? 


pROantor  pBimaMDti^jarj.aodamait- 
ing  andar  the  cbaiiKa  af  tha  world'a 
opinioii — ao  are  moat  man.  Bat,  b«- 
aidaa  thia,  be  abowa  flMoi  in  bia  aattog, 
irinch  it  woaid  ba  wrfl  if  meat  man. 
*oald  ihev  in  tbair*.  V/hj  la*  §K 
am,  not  fv  tba  Mbara?— E.  H. 

Wa  ribbon  and  bagaod  tbe  weafooad 
flghtc>,asd  hi  


and  Tagabood,  and  "  pat  lam  in  bM  * 
if  band  aboviag  fight.  Ia  mt  Uda  diC- 
bnaoa  aooi^,  witbaat  that  rigonoi 


uad;  bat  whatdoo  it  mcaoT  Shook- 
ingl  ii  a  word  of  avfal  amao,  and  raadf 
to  man^tonguaa;  bat  ia  than  aoytluBg 
follj  in  it.  DisspataUel  is  a  laim, 
aod  bat  littla  nan.  How  oitan  daring 
tha  laat  few  jean  bava  we  not  faaoA 
tha  i^ntaUa  man  doing  disnpatabla 
aotiooa  oa  tbe  aty;  and  abocking  bia 
ftiaad'a  Coodoctr  How  ofttn  baa  it 
baan  prorod  that  rank,  ataUDu,  waottll, 
intalligaDoe,  &0.,  oaanot  core  all  that  it 
bntal  ia  luT  L«t  polioa  ceofta  and 
otlMT  lag^  oastmUagaa  tell,  and  it  wil 
be  tonnd  tbat  than  u«  doing!  little  kM 
naadfnl  of  legialalin  ^oUtioe  than  pa- 
gilioi— vUeh  baa  in  it  quite  eneogh 
ofdi>«p«ta  tokaapit  ftam  baoomioga 
flooriabing  bnalseia.  Lot  It  alone,  it 
will  dia  qukkaat  of  naglect — Qdib? 

Admitting  la  fcU  afl  tba  a*l)  of 
t>««ili«B,  dl^aring  tbe  aanca  to  wind 


It  ia  baoast,  phnkj,  and  <Ur;  it  raqiftaa 
akill,  eaatko,  pttpaiatJoD,  good  baonv, 
and  emalatiDO,  and,  in  abort,  it  ia  tbe 
baot  Ifamg  a  hid  «M  en  ba  OMla,  aad 
than  an  un?  bad  tUmilbat  taigbt 
ba  bsttacod  bj  a  leaf  ften  tba  oMtri 
oode  of  «ba  palia  iJBf.--TBOoan. 


tlTSXlfiT  KOTSi. 


TTwra  U  >  Mrtaln  clua  nf  pn- 
MN  wba  nD  *pttl*  tHrir  ililhtvniM 
(miiitlj  |nb1ic-bnDwbni>]-)iniiooth«r 
itj  ih«n  "fiibfiiiE  it  ool."  Thm- 
An,  If  tbf  pmKBi  rod;  mnU, "  l^m 
mp  four  dvTM  ui4  ttf>  at  it '  i*  inp- 
pniaMi.  we  ilull.  mnt  prrMilT,  hm 
du  AlDrriiru  Mlbitta  or  knih  inth>- 
^Dctd,  ihanhy  aunajc  blaid<h«H.  aDil 
jnrbapi  dttith.  wbara  now  ■  bralne  or 
■n  ia  Uia  onl;  malt.  Tb«  lower  cluf 
rf  Enpliah  are  not  tbo  {Kvpls  lo  trni 
polit*  inTitalinii*  lo  "dchim  uuI  bm 
Tour  brmins  ahot  ODt;"  anil  I  am  ^I^rl 
of  it.  1  think  pniilitm  ia  by  fv  tba 
balm  DHtbod  nf  the  twn  of  c»>linK  iba 
toger  oasHd  bj  ■  diapatr.  The  EoE- 
lith  huni,  fnni  the  earliwt  time*,  brrn 
DOtrd  for  their  (aata  of  anna  and  Diatllf 
aonisM.  Tba  natina  uddM  do  wltb- 
«Dt  Ihem.  "  To  eieel  *  1>  oar  motto  : 
aod  aa  oda  mode  of  tediioj;  akill  and 
atnrif^h  hae  pma  oal  of  date,  hq- 
Othar  haa  apranx  up.  tt  it  were,  from 
Ifa*  remiwiila..  The  "InomaownU' 
olehrated  ID  Sr  WiJte^  Snitt'a  "  l<riin- 


UTEBABt 
At  the  anniut  meetliie  of  the  Rof  a] 
Bocielf  of  LltmtDrt^  beM  Apnl  VStb, 
Sir  JohD  P.  Boileao.  Bart,  preeidiiiE, 
Hr.  J.  A.  Coopar,  a  KaQ'lamaa  Well 
known  to  manj  of  onr  eontritiDtoa, 
«aa  anaoiinoiulr  eircled  a  Fallow. 

Uamlo  Lwt!  Firtltmst  from  tS» 
pat  of  a  WorH^  Utm,  ii  %  buolt  in 
tba  pTeM  for' which  we  wiab  to  beHpealc 
MmW/KioM.  Its  anthor  wu  an  earl/ 
and  dinliniCDiahed  mamberoroDr  ynnnK 
atadanta'  clasm)  one  of  tba  aarliaat 
membcra  of  tfio  Neophjiea'  Sicirtj, 
«hlsh  roaa  oat  of  them;  and  a  can. 
Iribnlor  to  tbuaealamiu.  TheportioDa 
rftbe  HSS.  wa  bare  paraa^d— In  proie 
aad  TaiM — an  wortbj  of  a  place  in 
nunj  a  library.  Tbe  writer,  in  hia 
noble  eudHToan  at  aeirileTitlon,  baa 
dcocrred.  Ihodgh  be  baa  not  jet  jcalned, 
niooe«L  Tboaa  who  daaire  lo  aid  bim, 
by  adding  their  naoiea  to  hii  Hat  for 
«){■«  (Sa.  and  4*.  aaoh),  ahould  ad- 


I  (iHK-RgbHlifr-  But 
thia  iport  hai  lon^  alnca  |iw«*d  away, 
aa  bare  the  ernel  pracUiMa  nf  olden 
timpa.  oock-fiithllnK  and  bnll  baltliiE  ; 
wa  hare  now  mtbrirpliee,  horar-racins, 
banliaf',  irebery.  orictat,  and  oibpr 
noble  uid  athlaCio  apmtt,  InbladinK 
pninli"in.  Aeain.  a  knowledita  of  the 
Bade  art  iaagonl  aid  to  defebce  aninat 
the  attack  of  hi|;bwayiinD  when  led 
withnatwnpona.and  Iberefbn  it  aboald 
not  beaopprcMed  IF  for  tbla  raaaoo  only. 
However  bad  a  priu-flf-ht  n»y  he,  it 
abonld  not  be  made  th«  Sanaa  of  patting 
an  end  to  pajcilum  m  an  aid  lo  aelf- 
ileletica.  It  nuy,  perhapa,  in  time  wear 
itaalf  oat  (for  it  is  leaa  and  leaa  pre- 
Talent  erery  day):  and  la  tba  mean 
tlOte  CDatttot  aboald  not  be  meddled 
witb.onleaa  It  can  be  ahown  that  n4 
wnrH  practtee  will  Introdooe  ilaelf  in 
place  of  tbe  forbidden  we.  Bat  what 
barm  ia  there  In  pogillemf  Doea  ic  lo 
reality  debas*  tba  mlild  and  morale  of 
Ita  pactiaer,  lerallini  him  with  Ih* 
bmuereatinn?  Noi  it  iillieimu>,and 
Datlie}rnKfiM,tttUlaliai-^F.  &  H. 

HOTES. 

tierfolU. 

We  rreret  to  have  to  annonnce  tha 
■ndden  dealb,  en  the  93rd  nit,  of  Mr. 
All>nt  Smith,  the  well-kaowil  lecturer 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Radford,  ■  eelsbralel 
Coafrevatinoil  divine,  died  on  IbedOth 
alt,,  at  Ediibaatoh,  Daat'  Binnlnebam. 

David  Irtiho,  Lt.D.,  aaibiw  of  a 
"  Life  of  George  Bachanaa," ''  ERitnent 
ScotiiHh  Writira,*  and  oontribalpr  to 
the  Encgdopadla  BritaviKa.  editor 
of  aeveral  worka  for  the  Boiburgbe  and 
Spalding  Cluba,  and  keeper  oF  the 
Adrocatca'  Library  from  1821—18*8, 
died  on  Friday,  lltb  alt,  a«edB«.  Ha 
haa  left  behind  him.  in  MS.,  a  Hiilorj,  of 
ScoUitk  Pottrgfron  Oe  Middle  Agei  b> 
tht  elott  of  tilt  Sevaittaia  Ctnlaiy. 

/( il  (aii  that  Rev.  CUaBLkN  Ki!to». 
LBT  ia  to  oocapy  tbe  ProfoMotiaio  of 
Modem  Hialvty  In  Cambridge,  vacant 
2h 


UTBBIXT   KOnS. 


bj  tba  dcBlIi  of  Sr  Jbium  Staphn 
It  tau  alao  twn  uid,  that  Mrun. 
HrlpH,  Harinli,  SpediliDK.  and  Wuod- 
bam  wen  amoDC  tbt  candidatM. 

Tbe  R>f.  THBODOBa  Pakkbr.  of 
Boalnn,  U  S ,  anrbor  of  a  Ditcattne  on 
Mallert  pfrloHumg  to  Relipim,  ^^  di«d 
at  Florciic*  oo  lOlb  Dit 

Ladj  Btbom'b  demiM  bu  b««i  an- 
nODncFd. 

Lisbon  baa  mne  bntn  aDricbfd  bj  ■ 
moDument  to  Camobbs.  It  ii  tba 
work  nF  Vicior  Baatot. 

Prof.  TiSonENDOKr  i>  to  raperin- 
teod,  at  St.  PelanbarK.  tba  nprodac- 
tina  of  tha  Bible  Cudn  foond  br  him 
OB  Mount  Sinai.  It  ia  to  b*  an  exact 
nprint  of  tba  oniinal,  with  ticw  tfpaa, 
in  Ibrte  largt  fnlina.  with  dd«  >o).  of 
CocDmniUrj,  Hiator;,  and  Crilidbtn. 

A  mouament  to  Jauica  il<i^e,  tba 
Eltrick  ShcfdiBrd,  ii  to  bi  ioaagaratrd 
on  S Bib  irat.,  at  Cbapelhope — bvaida 
St.  Harj'a  lak*,  in  the  pariah  of  Ettncic 
and  cmnlj  of  Selkirk — a  apot  ahicfa 
alanda  in  Iha  midat  of  Iba  acmecj  be 
baa  made  famona  bj  tang  and  etorj, 
and  wber*  hit  aarlf  life  wai  spent. 

"A  Uintnrr  of  Flemiab  Lilarattire," 
bj  Octave  Delepierre,  intaoded  U>  anp- 
plement  BalUm.  la  juat  out. 

Magars.  Tickoor  and  Fields  (BoaUn, 
US.)  "biTs  aaanmed  tba  control  of 
TAt  Alhntie  ifoHtilj/'  an  intarnatiooal 
mof-wiiM. 

Andhbai  RETZtci,  an  anatomical 
and  phjaiolofiical  writer,  aa  well  aa  a 
diatin)iai>hed  eibnoloKiat,  expired  >t 
Slockholm.  leih  April,  aced  64. 

The  Welah  Oitnle—Eua  Wthhb 
(16T0— 1734).  is  about  lo  be  Intro- 
d  need  lo  tba  ijaxon-apeakine  public,  bj 
Mr  George  Borrow,  author  of*  Laven- 
grn,''&c.,  wbo  haa  tnoalaied  Iba ''  Gieet- 
tdigatthau  g  Bardd  Cmg"  or  Vii 


d  of   t 


I  Worl 


Demth,  and  Hell,  < 
tifnllf-cODipaBed  works  in  Ibe  Caaibrian 
toDftns.  Tbe  poet,  bawever,  has  been 
acrosed  of  deiiiine  lome  hinia  from 
Qui«dD'i(lS80— 164S)  Vitioni. 

a.  H.  KlLaon.  Boden  Piofeawn-  of 
Sanmit,  tbe  biiurian  of  India,  irana- 


7S. 

"  Uemoriala  of  Tbooiai  Bood,'  eel- 
Ifcted  bj  hia  daogbter,  and  pnfared  by 
bia  am,  are  in  tha  pnaa  of  the  UeaaiB. 
Kent  (Moxon). 

One  Ibooaand  ponnda  bare  been 
raiaed  for  a  memorial  to  HALbUL 

Tbe  oompleto  workeof  Frederick  Um 
Great,  edited  bj  bimaelf,  and  tfaeB 
oaprii;ioaalf  (becaiua  of  Vollaire'a 
anippiih  crilicietn?]  withdrawn 


aome  nailed-up  boiea  in  lb*  Rojal 
PaUoe  of  Berlin.  Will  thia  diacorery 
delaj  CaHjIef 

Tbe  NaUawd  RmetB  ia  aaid  to  b* 
eondncled  b;  BichaBd  Uot,T  iiOTToH. 

TauCBkiTz'b  EnRlieh  «liti<ina  of 
Macas1a;'B  "  Hiatoi?,'  and  Carljrle'a 
"  Frederick,"  coat  reapealiTelj  16a.  ami 
10a.  each. 

1860  baa  ag  iaaoe  of  I,04S  iiew«> 
papera  in  Great  Britain. 

Tia  Aotniow  ia  the  ritle  of  ■  newi- 
paper  publiabiiie  at  Tbeodoaia,  in  tba 
Criinea,and  printed  in  parallel  colntnna 
in  French,  Bnaa,  and  Armenian — edited 
b7  Biahnp  AiTAtOrFIKt. 

Arilaum  and  iU  Ltadert — Crom- 
well. Milton.  Bailer,  Bnnjan— b;  Prin- 
cipal Tulloch,  ia  to  the  prta. 

The  Ptpniian   BaUadj,  with  inti»- 

printers,  are  promised  ahonlj  b^  Dr. 

BiHBAnLT. 

Dt.j  and  Son  hare  iained  m/ae-iiniib 
of  Mafna  Charla. 

nana  EiiKZKi.  baa  published  B 
Biognphj  at  the  lata  Sir  B.  Peel,  in 
German. 

The  Dtattck  Zeihmg  Is  now  eiSited 
bj  Profaiaors  Gervinus,  Eaoaaer,  and 
Beseler. 

William  Tege  is  about  to  issns,  cam- 
men  ciog  on  SSth  ictt..  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke'i  Cammentarf,  in  ninetj  hst- 
night  ahiiling  parta. 

TrikhhIs  preparing  tbe  IBthvoLof 
Tht  Cantulat*  and  Empin.  It  will 
lain  a  record  of  The  hundred  dafi, 
an  aeooimt  of  Waterloo. 


UTBBABT  KOTSB. 


The  dmtli  of  E.  M.  WHrm,  •nthor 
«f  "  Sketchci  in  ■'■rliimnH,"  "  Fritada 
in  fiuhvmia,''  &0.,  in  Molbininia,  i*  u- 

L.  N.  R  [njan)]  is  the  nthilKH  of 
■Tb*  Book  and  in  Surf,"  "The  Book 
mi  it)  HiBBiooi."  &b. 

Koatleitga  ind  Co.  hi*e  beKan  u 
lataa  i>f  "  The  Old  DnmBliMn,"  and  of 
"The  Old  Poeti,"  in  ihiJIioK  moothlr 
pwta.  Tfaey  ue  to  be  MinoUUd,  >nd 
to  be  preceded  bj  Blognphioil  Notioee, 
&». 

EowD  ATBBKVroira,  Iba  iDthor  of 
thf  big  III  J  poetiwl  worligcnriilad  "  Nina. 

&e„  baa  hnn  placed  upon  tha  paneion 
U>t  fur  £100  par  annnm. 

THa  Bottom  Tmucripl  la  rdited  b; 
E.  P.  Whipple  (bom  1819),  aothor 
of  LeclDrea  on  Life  and  [jlantnra 
<  18S0),  and  one  of  the  chief  coat  ribnton 
to  Tie  Norli  Ameriatn  RtvUv. 

Bet  J.  J.  BLtJKT'a  cootribntiom, 
Littrarf  and  Tb^tlogtcat,  to  the  (taar- 
terbf  RmnBytn  to  be  inncd  laFarate]; 
bj  itamj. 


Dr.  Isaac  da  C«la,  a  diatingnished 
atah  poat,  ia  daad. 

"Tha  Lifaaud  Letten  of  Wanhine- 
n,'  b;  hia  nepbeir  and  lilararf 
»rntnr,  now  in  preparation,  is  highly 


than  G.  W.  Plaatar  was  able  to  tell  of 
the  Hrro  of  Amaricen  Imltpeadeocs. 

Mr.  Prj ,  of  Bristol  intends  to  iuna 
an  riact  tnnacripl  of  Tjndala'a  Naw 


I.  Wtlliai 


Fbiiologioal 
and  E^lbnogrmpbical  Essajs- 

A  Life  of  Blakb.  an  artist  of  sin- 
gntsr  intnuitf  and  rigoor  of  fsocj,  ti 
ahoat  to  be  pnhlinbed  bj  Cilcbrist,  the 
biographer  of  Glty. 

A  msinorisl  ebarch  [■  to  be  enclad 
at  Bemarton.  nmr  Saliabnrj,  where 
GfOBOE  Herbert  wsa  raclnr.  The 
fund  haa  been  nised  cbieflj  among  lite- 
rarf  celabritiea. 
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PREFACE. 


AxoTHiB  ibearof  thoughts  wa  now  bind  for  the  reader's  gamer 
—for  the  great  Harvest.  Ab  the  years  roll  on,  aad  the  seasoiu 
reToIre,  the  fruits  ripen  and  ore  gathered.  So  is  it  with  a  Serial 
snoh  OB  OUTS.  Growth  is  its  grand  law,  and  hf  its  fertility  muat  it 
be  judged.  IntentioDS  do  not  snffioe;  nor  will  "fleiore  and  low 
bending  "  secure  acceptaaoe,  if  worth  he  wanting.  The  years  hare 
already  borne  witness  to  "  the  place,  degree,  and  form "  of  our 
literary  efforts,  and  by  this  tiioe  the  objects  of  our  Magazine  are, 
<x  slunild  be,  snffidenUy  well  knows. 


do  all  OUT  aims  and  exertions  tend  to  the  exdtement  of  the  (eflectirc 
gjnrit  in  man,  the  awakening  of  the  intellect  to  effort,  the  stirring 
op  of  the  powers  of  thought,  that  they  may  all  co-operate  in  the 
inrtstigaldon  of  all  subjects  for  the  attainment  of  tmtn,  and  for  the 
odTanoeraent  of  the  mind's  own  capacities.  The  following  review 
of  Ae  c<Hitenta  of  the  pages  now  submitted  to  the  reader  a  notice 
•eems  all  that  is  needful  to  oommend  them  to  the  judicions. 

An  undiminished  interost  has  been  felt  and  shown  in  the  Debate 
department  ia  all  its  divisions.  Keen,  logical,  rigorous  thinking, 
well-linked  and  terse  espresoions,  closely  serried  facts,  and  acute 
yet  kindly  opposition,  hare  been  displaved  in  the  consideration  of 
the  various  important  qoestions  which  nave  been  submitted  to  the 
ordeal  of  controversy.    The  sensible  advice  of  Plato — "Do  not 

![naiTeI  about  subjectty  but  discuss  them  " — has,  we  thiuk,  been 
oUowed  in  our  pages  with  some  effect.  The  7bpt«  has  been  succms- 
fol  in  bringing  oat  the  ardour  of  disputation,  and  producing  some 
well- sustained  specimens  of  concisely  expressed  thought  upon 
several  of  the  more  immediate  subjects  of  debate  wbioh  the  paumg 
months  have  furnished.    Several  contributions  of  high  value  have 


had  ft  place  aasigned  to  them  in  the  EfiayUl.  The  Poetic  Section 
baa  brought  into  the  permaueuoe  of  type  not  a  few  Bpecimeiia  of 
ideas  touched  with  Castalf 's  dews,  or  breathing  with  the  perfumes 
of  PamaABUs.  Tbe  SenieaerhaB  been  condncted,  aa  far  aapoHaible, 
upon  the  same  impartial  plan  aa  heretofore  of  speaking  the  truth  in 
love  of  all  books  brought  under  inspection — judging  and  determining 
the  merits  of  their  execution,  and  their  special  adaptability  to  attain 
their  object,  rather  than  adjudicating  upon  the  peculiar  tenets  held 
by  the  authors  compared  with  the  critics.  The  Inquirer  has  been  ~ 
meij  opened,  and  we  are  happy  to  note  not  only  the  general 
ingenuousneaa  of  the  qaeries  proposed,  but  also  the  ingenuity  and 
intelligence  of  many  of  the  answsrs — in  ereat  part  contributed  by 
the  general  body  of  our  readers.  Our  Zilerarg  NoU*  have  been 
at  ODce  concise  and  copious ;  they  form  a  brief  swnmary  of  the 
chief  matters  that  have  bad  the  power  to  stir  the  book-loving  worid. 
The  Societies'  Section,  though  second  to  none  in  importance,  has. 
we  are  afraid,  had  less  justice  done  to  it.  If  brevity  were  more 
studied  by  our  contributiDg  friends,  this  seotion  would  be  richer 
and  mote  rsluable.    We  give  this  "  word  to  the  toite." 

Some  of  our  contributors  have  been  CBSoal ;  some  have  bat 
recently  been  placed  upon  our  roll ;  others  have  beem  co-labonrera 
with  us  for  years.  The  acoeptanee  which  their  labours  have  met 
with  tVom  our  readers  and  the  critical  press  is  matter  of  high 
gratification  [to  nsl.  The  unpayable  ^titnde  of  heartfelt  thanks 
u  due  to  all  who  have  uded  our  exertions  by  act,  or  voice,  or  pea 
— to  our  known  and  unknown  belpers  alike — in  the  attempt  to  train 
oor  fellow-men  to  a  sincere  and  earnest  search  for  truth. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  aim  or  business  to  persuade  our  readers  either 
to  quit  or  follow  any  special  creeds,  canons,  or  opinions  ;  we  wish 
to  cnltofe,  in  all,  a  loving  reverence  for  truth — the  mistress  of  K 
right  life— without  reference  to  the  number  of  thoee  who  throng 
her  temples  and  follow  her  behests.  Opinion  we  regard  as  valuable 
only  when  it  has  been  formed  after  deliberate  and  honest  examina- 
tion— after  an  inquisitive,  rigid,  and  impartial  criticism  of  all  that 
can  be  best  said  on  all  sides  of  a  inhjeot.  Our  mission  is  strictly 
edueative,  not  propagandie.  We  have  no  special  tenets  to  impress 
on  any  mind,  and  we  desire  that  Mch  human  Bonl  should  regard 
truth  as  "  the  pearl  of  great  price,"  and  Hsroh  for  it  "  as  for  hid 
treasure."  Truth  is  the  highest,  best,  and  holiest  gift  of  heaven  t 
— may  it  be  onrs  to  become  sncoessfiil  inqoiren  na  to  how,  wben, 
or  vlkerein  it  may  be  found. 
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a.  tLe  deme 

_       __, „__, ,  on  the  5th 

__,__.._  jntn  Thirgelion,  in  the  year  468  b.c.  (Olympiad 
LSXTII.  4).  Hb  had  an  elder  brother  by  the  mother's  aide,  named 
Patronles.  He  was  himself  of  strictly  Attic  descent,  being  of  the 
tribe  of  Antiocbis,  and  of  the  ;«tm  (clao)  XlcDdaliclEe.  His  family, 
though  poor  and  humbly  circumstanoed,  was  good  and  old.  Of 
bis  early  life  little  or  nothing  is  knoirn.  The  highest  charm  of  modem 
bio^apby, — its  detui  of  prirate  particulars  and  of  personal  charac- 
tenstics, — w^  seldom  consciously  imparted  by  ancient  authors 
to  their  vrorkt.  Individual  abd  domestic  existence  formed  a  theme 
too  lowly,  and  the  daily  routine  of  life  was  too  pott^  to  merit 
record  in  the  enduring  pa^a  which  they  nrote.  Inference  can 
lend  but  little  help  in  filling  np  the  foreground  of  a  sketch  of 


that  springtide  morning  when  he  first  puled  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
On  the  tenth,  or  namo>day,  gossips  would  assemble  roimd  the 
hearth,  and  the  celebration  feast  would  be  at  once  fitting  and  choice. 
liie  \aXa  {lullabji)  would  be  sung  over  him,  the  /lopfioXinior 
[huffohoo)  would  be  used  to  frighten  nim  to  quietness,  and  a  honied 
sponge  would  sometimeE  tickle  his  palate  when  it  was  inconveDient 
to  attend  otherwise  to  the  wants  of  his  habj^hood.  The  pubUo 
registrar  would  get  notice  of  the  father's  inteutiou  of  bringing  him 
np,  and  he  would  grow  in  stature  as  the  months  flew  past. 

The  years  of  chUdhood  being  spent,  the  mother's  and  the  nurse '■ 
special  care  would  be  exchanged  for  the  labours  of  the  pedagogue, 
the  schoolmaster,  and  the  gymnaBt.  That  he  received  the  (binary 
education  within  reach  of  the  Athenians  we  know,t  but  there  ia  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  iu  his  youth  he  had  any  superior  ad- 
vantages.    The  law  enjoined  that  the  children  of  citizens  should  be 

r.  IT.  t  nrto'i"Crit(>,"p»r.  IS. 


iiutnicted  in  graounar,  miuic,  and  ^nuiuticf  -,  grammar  indnded 
the  arts  of  reading  and  writm^,  a  little  liiatorjr,  and  some  elocu- 
tion ;  mnsie  was  uaed  as  a  genenc  name  for  intellectual  culture,  a.y., 
philoBOphj,  poetry,  rhjtlini,  mrft>dy  of  speech,  voice,  and  song-tone, 
aa  well  as  the  empirio  nae  of  the  Ijre,  the  flute,  the  pipe,  and  choral 
aingingi  gymnaatiosvta  aajitenatic  oonne  of  phyuool  tniningin 
all  thoac  uii  which 

"  Bnea  tha  oinea,  or  maks  tlia  Umba  ilart. 

And  mix  sUitic  font  with  fiimneM  hud.' 
From  six  to  sixteen  thia  proceaa  of  education  would  most  probably, 
ae  waa  then  nanal,  go  on;  for  the  jealona  watchfofaieai  of  the  law 
was  superadded  to  natural  affection  to  lecnre  the  proper  upbring* 
ing  of  the  young.  Bodily  strength,  intellect,  and  taste,  having  tbns 
been,  in  some  measure,  subjected  to  culture,  as  his  father  was 
not  wealthy,  it  became  neceasary  to  decide  upon  a  profession  for 
Um.  It  was  at  length — some  authors  say,  against  bis  own  wiU— 
determined  that  he  should  foDow  his  lather's  business ;  and  hence 
Timon,  the  Syllograph,  speaks  of  him  aa 
"  Tk*  tfoM  chipper, 

Tbe  TtsiBBlpg  Itgiilator,  iha  anchinter 

OrdthaOrtds.' 
'Ote  labours  of  ajtprenticeship  would  ocenpy  some  years  closely. 
On  attaining  his  eigfateoitJi  year  he  would  be  enrollod  among 
^  citizen  Xphebi  (persons  of  age) ;  would  receive  a  spear  and 
ImeUer  from  the  State,  and  would,  according  to  law,  take  oadi,  that 
he  would  never  disgrace  his  armour,  desert,  ravolt,  or  damage  Ida 
oonntry,  but  would  conform  to  the  retision,  and  endeavour  to 
extend  tbe  dominion  of  Athena,  defend  ita  laws,  maintain  ita  Hghta, 
fight,  and  if  need  be,  die,  for  his  country.  Hie  ^pieln  were 
the  guardians  of  the  bounds  of  Atiiens,  and  performed  the  duties  of 
an  intenal  police  during  the  two  years  which  elapsed  between  tiuJt 
enrolment  and  their  introduction  to  their  fellow-barghers  and  theix 
registration  titaripac  (among  the  men).  At  twenty  the  Athenians 
were  amancipated  from  the  government  of  parenta  and  guardians. 
Kid  became  subject  to  Ihe  taws  alone.  Hiey  then  became  men  in 
tbe  mvie  senae,  and  were  free  to  make  their  war  in  the  world 
M  best  titey  might  or  could.  He  appears  to  have  devoted  himself 
with  some  eameatness  and  industry,  for  a  time,  to  hie  business  as  a 
senlptor,  an  art  which  in  the  luxurious  age  of  Pericles  was  both 
remunerative  and  popular.  FauBanins{nrc.  170  i.n.),  the  geographer 
(in  the  "  P«riegeta,  or  Itinerary  of  Greece,"  book  i.),  reports,  that 
when  he  visited  Athena  a  ttetue  of  Mercury,  and  a  group  of  tha 
Oracee,  clothed  in  flowhig  drapery,  were  preserved  and  shown 
on  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  as  lus  worlr.  It  ia  believed  that 
his  Ihther  died  shortly  after  Ute  majority  of  Socrates.  He  lefl  him 
an  inheritance  of  eighty  ennis  (about  £320) ;  bat  this  he  loat  hj 
tbe  treachery  of  tJw  trustee,  and  be  was  compelled  to  earn  his 
bread  "bj  the  eserdae  «f  his  professional  skill  -,  ooBtenting  hiuseljr. 


iMmrer,  with  doaB|;  ramwli  to  proeuw  »  timfle  tabaiMenae, 
suitad  to  kw  uumltitacKU  Ine;  aad  darotiog  bta  whole  letaare'to 
the  penual  of  all  the  aocetaible  works  of  the  «Doie&t  |>hilosophera, 
or  in  liitmiug  to  thoae  toBchen  of  wwkrm  w1h>  from  time  to  time 
Tiiited  Athens.  Thie  fn^ed;  thirst  for  knowle^  attracted,  it 
UMtid,  the  notioe  of  Crito,  aweal^r  Atbeiuan,  subsequently  both  & 
disciple  and  a  fiiond  of  the  reftective  statuary,  who  supplied 
Sowatea  with  the  means  of  ealtiTatinR  his  tnieaU,  sad  of  paying  fbr 
the  iDs4ni«tioBB  of  those  who  taught  »e  Tarioms  accomidishMents  of 
life  in  Aiheiw.  He  ie  reported,  thoogh  this  is  thought  improbaUe,  to 
have  beam  on«  of  the  students  and  tHtditors  of  Anaxaeons.  Under 
Amhrdane  he  studied  phjsiea  ;  Erenua  of  Paros,  a  famone  elegiat, 
tanght  hi»  poesy;  l^ieodore.  of  Cyrene,  KRve  him  lessons  in 
geenc^ ;  he  may  hare  seen  Zeno,  and  must  hate  been  aeqaaisted 
with  his  s^tem  of  dialootice ;  the  ut  of  eioquenM  wu  eiptninded 
to  him  by  Frodicos ;  the  ethical  and  political  uses  of  music  were 
eonfided  to  him  by  Damon ;  and  even  in  his  old  age  he  "  put  hiras^ 
to  w^xtd"  under  Konitas,  an  emioeat  and  highly  oullared  mnsiotan, 
to  acquire  the  power  of  playing  on  the  lyre.  Though  all  his  lite 
profentng  to  know  nothing,  he  was  ia  realty  possessed  of  the  moet 
enoyolofsedicstDicof  information  of  any  GreM.  This  is  abundantly 
pcoven,  »ot  m«w  from  the  Mici^  than  by  the  range  of  his  illustn^ 
tions,  and  the  EearleM  ivadiaeM  with  wUeh  he  met  all  men  on  th^ 
own  gionsd. 

Agsinat  Uiese  traditions  regarding  the  tenehen,  and  this  remad 
rimnt  t^  acquired  knOTrledge  of  3oerst«a,  the  ironic  humility  with 
which,  in  XeaopboD'a  "Synposiom,"  be  oonfesMS  hinuelf  to  lie  only 
"  srif-tanght  in  philosophy,"  does  not  rtal^  militate,  eren  if  inter- 
pretud  in  the  most  htoraUy  serioM  anise.  He  drew  the  rital 
dcntcsita  of  his  phikwoj^ie  system  froa  no  predcoewor.  He  struck 
Mttapathwayinthemaaeorapscnlatioaforhimtelf.  He  had  every 
right  te  ndmnce  a  claim  to  origindity.  "  He  tnnght  that  man  faaa 
to  diseovtor  and  veot^nise  in  lUneey  what  is  the  ri^t  and  the  good, 
and  that  this  right  and  good  are  i>  their  nature  uniTersal.  Socrates 
i»  celebrated  as  a  tencher  of  morality,  bnt  we  sitould  rather  call  hia 
thcin»nil«ref  raor^ty,"*— if  we  dura  say  that  any  man  invonted 
that  which  God  at  first  iwprcseed  on  the  heart,  and  afwrwards 
npreasedin  His  law,  wbkii,  howerer,  waaliax  only  revealed  to  the 
Bebnwt.    Butholdl  thiaieftntieism,notbiografdtj.   Letusretom. 

Harriam  was  dimotlr  enjotoed  aa  a  doty  doe  to  the  Gods  and 
tha  State  OTereryGreeK  who  had  attained  me  full  dereiopmerat  and 
ngmr  of  his  pbytioal  b«ug.  AbetiDeoce  from  it  wee  disooan- 
tenanced,  sad  no  man  was  pennitted  to  exenme  important  political 
fbacttona,  to  ssanage  public  tnsta,  sr  to  regulate  national  affaiia, 
twiets  he  had  given  {mof  of  his  attachBWnt  to  the  State  by  placing 
bimsdf  in  each  rriatiooa  M  to  be  likely  tocontribate  to  the  inerense  u 


its  eitiiena,  and  had  tied  hims«tf.  by  the  bands  of  conjugal  or  parental 

affection,  to  his  country.    We  have  no  certain  information  a-  *— 

*  Htgtl'a  "Phlloiipbyof  Hlste7,'fiit  u.  KU.L.chsp.3. 


4  XFOCH  UKN. 

Hie  date  of  the  marriAge  of  Socratc*.  Solon  thon^t  Qiirtf -flTe  tiu 
bmt  Mae  for  the  muria^  of  mdet,  Ariatotle  tbirty-Aeven,  Plata 
And  Hesiod  thirty ;  and  it  is  the  impreMion  of  icholan  that "  die 
nni^  age  for  men  was  thirty,  and  for  women  twen^^  yean."  We 
may  aafely  infer  that  Soorates  waa  married  between  ^8  and  433  b.c. 
Hifl  first  wife  is  said  to  have  been  Myrto,  daughter  of  Aristides 
(the  JnatJ,  who  was  at  that  time  a  widow.  This  is  probable, 
tboogh  some  classicists  dispute  the  story  as  well  as  expUcitly 
oontndict  the  grosser  tale,  which  affirma  that  3acr*t«t  had  two 
wires  at  once.    We  know  that  he  was  married  to  tlie  ill-repnted 


Xantippe,  notrtheajrnonyin  forashrew.    We  are  inclined  to  beliere 

that  calumny  has  had  a  largo  share  in  the  making  of  this  nnj' — ' — 
charaot«rizBtion  1  for  Xeuophon*  gives  a  dialogue  in  which  8 


npleaaing 
Soorates 


pleads  affectionately  in  her  favour  with  Lamprocles,  his  eldest  son, 
who  had  indulged  in  some  peevish  anger  towards  her ;  and  Lam- 
procles denies  no  one  of  her  claims  to  his  renrd  which  his  father 
presses  upon  him.  He  does,  indeed,  speak  of  her  ill-temper ;  and 
Socrates  does  not  directly  deny  it.  In  the  "  Sympoainm,"  too,  when 
he  is  bantered  by  Antittfaenet  about  her  passionate  violence,  Soeratea 
good-humouredly  breaks  a  je«t  about  it,  and  changes  the  snbjeot. 

Active  life  opens  upon  Socrates  in  the  shape  of  military  aervioe — 
which  every  Athenian  was  bound  to  give  on  demand — brtween  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  when  he  was  about  tiiirty-seven. 

The  Feloponnesien  War  be^  in  431  B.C..  and  lasted  for  twenty, 
seven  years ;  tbat  is,  till  within  five  years  of  the  close  of  the  life  of 
Socrates,  lie  story  of  that  eventful  contest  has  been  narrated  with 
such  artistic  grace  by  Thucjdides,  and  that  narration  has  been  trans- 
ferred with  such  singular  fidehty  from  the  Greek  original  into 
English,  by  Hobbes— -besides  being  retold  witii  all  aid  and  illnatra- 
tion  from  comparison  of  ancient  writ«rs  and  extensive  scholarship 
by  Mitford,  Tnirlwall,  and  Gfote— that  there  is  no  need  for  inter- 
polating the  merest  sketch  of  the  cause,  events,  and  t«rmiDation  of 
it  in  the  present  paper.  We  shall  therefore  only  notice  the  cironm- 
Btances  in  which  Socrates  took  a  part--of  whii^  we  have  acootiDtc 
in  the  "Apology"  and  in  the  "Symposium"  of  Plato,  &e. 

Potidtea,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  colonized  by  Corinthians,  but 
tributary  to  Athens,  revolted  s^inst  the  dominion  of  that  city — at 
the  instigation  of  their  motber-dty,  and  with  the  connivauee  of  the 
other  states  in  the  Peloponnesus — the' south  and  peninsular,  mal~ 
berry-leaf  shaped  part  or  Greece,  now  caUed  the  Morea.  In  the 
campaign  agauist  it  Socrates  performed  military  service  as  an 
hopliU — a  heavily-armed  soldier.  There  he  endured  the  severe 
intensity  of  a  Thracian  winter,  bare-foot,  and  clad  only  in  his  ordi- 
nary dress,  sustaining  hunger  unoomplainingly,  and  out-doing  most 
in  the  enduraoce  of  fatsgne.  In  tlie  engagement  there,  he  dia- 
tinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  by  defending  Aloibiadet — who 
Idmself  tells  tiie  story— when  fallen  and  wonndM,  and  thus  aavine 
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hii  life  u)d  amu.  The  prize  for  courage,  though  ackaoirledgedly 
doe  to  Socrates,  was  eooferred,  at  Hia  request,  on  Alcibiadea,  that 
he  might  be  encouraged  to  merit  well  of  hia  country  in  her  hoars  of 
danger  a^ain. 

At  DeUam,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Bceotia,  a  territoir  north  of 
Attica,  when  the  Athenians,  under  Laches,  were  defeatecC  121  n.C, 
Sooratca  fought  bravely,  and  retreated  reluctantly.  Xenophon,  the 
hiatorian,  was  thrown  from  his  hrasa  and  disabled.    Socrates,  as 


caught  him  np,  and  carried  him  beyond  die  reach  of  danger. 
Alcibiades  was  Uiere,  mounted,  and  kept  between  Socrates  and  the 
enemy  to  corer  his  retreat.  This  tbIout  in  saTing  life  ia  far  more 
glorious  than  if  he  bad  stood 

"  CompanioiilaM,  spniadiiig  dcimetiDa  ■bnud.' 
The  oourage  of  kindliness  is  preferable  to  the  bravery  of  oamage. 
The  ftbore  two  inddenta  are  related  with   due  enthusiasm   Dy 
Alcibiades  in  Plato's  "Symposium,"  which  has  been  beautifiillj  traoa- 
lated  br  Shelley. 

Ampbipolis,  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  towns  in  the 
Athenian  poasessitms  in  the  north  ot  the  JSgnan  Sea  (Archipelago), 
eoloniced  in  437  b.o.,  was  seised  by  Brasidas,  a  Lacedemonian 
general,  in  424  b.c.  ;  and  an  expedition  was  sent  out  from  Athens, 
under  Cleon,  for  its  reoorery.  Socrates,  though  beyond  the  years 
when  he  waa  legally  bound  to  do  service,  was  present  and  active. 
The  affair  was  unsacoessful ;  and  Socrates  returned  to  the  more 
consenial  pursuits  of  peace. 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  pBragrapbs,  anticipated  chronology, 
■nd  most  now  revert  to  prior  events.  At  what  time  Socrates  became 
the  public  controversialist  of  Athens  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
aecorately— nor  is  it  requisite ;  the  manner,  and  in  great  measure 
the  matter,  of  his  teaching  we  know ;  snd  these  things  are  to  ns 
much  more  precious  than  a  mrae  knowledge  of  the  time  at  which  he 
beean  his  mission. 

Athens  was  at  this  time  indeed — as  Pericles  affirmed—"  the 
school  of  Greece."  Though  burnt  by  Xerxes  only  twelve  years 
before  the  birth  of  Socrates,  it  had — under  the  administrations  of 
Themiatocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles — been  so  rebuilt,  as  to  have  com- 
pelled the  admiration  of  succeeding  ages.  Its  streets,  it  is  tme, 
were  ill  laid  out,  and  its  private  houses  mediocre ;  but  its  public 
edifieea  and  temples  were  witnesses  at  once  of  AtUo  taste,  genius, 
skill,  muniSoence,  and  magnificence.  The  Acropolis,  temple- 
crowned  and  sculpture- crowded,  rose  in  the  centre.  The  Parthenon 
and  the  Erectbeum  were  there,  and  between  them  the  colossal  statue 
o{  jilktna  Promaehoi  (first  in  Sfiht)  threw  the  gleam  of  its  helmet  and 
the  flash  of  its  spear  from  sea-board  to  wall.  The  Areopagus,  with 
law>engravenwalls,is  there  too  sand  on  it  the  wise  men  of  the  state 
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luuel  and  give  judgment  in  preunoe  of  the  oitiaen*— tketi 
rbe  about  140.000.    The  Gudema  of  lUjaiu  raorgined  the 


hold  oouuel  and  give  j 
namberbe  about  140.00 

rirer  «n  the  citf  lide,  and  the  long  walla  ttretched  down  to  the  three 
harbour  towns,  where,  fav  the  commercial  enterprUe  of  her  attisena, 
Atheiu  had  gathered  the  precioai  thinffa  of  all  known  lands  j 
Gjnnasia,  A^rai  (market  pl&ces),  and  pnblio  halla  ifote  nnunpua, 
and,  in  or  near  these,  atacmbliei  wer«  iivquent ;  for  the  people  were 
Botonona  gosnpa  and  newBmougMV.  inTeterate  talker*,  adepta  at 
scandal,  and  anxious  about  nothing  so  much  as  "  either  to  tell  or  to 
hear  some  new  thing,"  Athens  sad  va  annual  revenue  of  about 
£200,000 ;  and  its  public  offices  were  filled  with  funetionariea  who 
looked  keenly,  if  not  well,  after  their  affairs.  PericJes,  Alcibiadet, 
Miciof,  Cleon,  &e.,  were,  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  amo&g  its 
kwgivers  and  rulers ;  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Thucrdidet  com- 
posed history  i  .i^Cschvlua,  Sophocles,  and  Euripldea  produoed  the 
masterpieces  of  Greejc  trsgeay  -,  and  the  satiric  humour  of  Aristo- 
phanes vented  itself  in  comedy ;  the  sculptures  of  Phidias,  Calli- 
orates,  and  UuMtelet,  the  paintings  of  Parchasius,  and  the  oiations 
of  Lf  sins  and  laocratee,  exuted  and  delighted  the  people ;  while  the 
Sopbiats  walked  in  pompous  graadioBttT.  ntaking  a  pand«  «f  their 
'      "   'e  Athi    ■ 


IcnowledKe  amongst  the  wondeo'ing  crowds  of  the  -i 
Uce.  Wealth,  laxnrj,  energy,  intellectual  inqnisitivenesa,  wit,  eon- 
wsational  urlnuiitj,  and  immcnae  power  of  quibble  and  anurrA 
abonnded  in  Athens.  It  was  an  age  of  general  intermaddknoat 
and  mntual  interferenoe.  Wordcraft  and  stateorait  wece  oon- 
finmded  and  intertangled ;  and  logic-ehcwpin^  wa*  mi»e  indna- 
faion^lj  and  artistieallj  studied  than  atone-onippuig — aa  the  3ophista 


fitted  it  excellently  to  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Among  taUiera,  he 
too  would  talk — but  with  a  •parpoae ;  among  a  drsmaticallj-iaclnied 
Mople  he  would  win  attention  by  the  %aio£-cned  dialagoe  of  emj- 


day  life ;  among  the  critinl,  he  too  would  ortttciae — bat  aatau 
pretenders  he  would  not  be  one.  Talk,  w^  hiin,  waa  thovght  ■«£ 
Tital— it  was  the  gymnaattu  training  of  Keaaon.  Trath  haa  aaldom 
or  ever  had  sterner  or  atraogBr  devotee  among  men. 

There  he  goes — squab,  rotund,  ungainly,  and  protuberant  of 
iMninoh ;  anub-ooeed,  ox-eyed,  thick -lippetC  burly-headed,  broad- 
browed,  with  a  ni4)a  of  the  neck  like  a  butt^ier's ;  bare-foot,  shahbilr 
dreated,  almost  satyr-like  ;  mean-looking,  rude,  viitHOUB  ;  in  each 
afiair  measuring  all  wisdom  by  its  last  results.  A  hero  unrefined  in 
speeL'h.  yet  with  a  witcberycf  tongue,  akeenoesB  of  logic,  a  readmMS 
of  wit,  a  pungency  of  style,  and  skill  in  exciting  intelleetual  activity, 
unequalled  in  Athens.  In  contented  poreriy,  yet  bau^^  indJs- 
nendence  1  in  poblic  converse  distingiushed^eTen  ainiacrowda«f 
Sophists  and  professional  haranguera — for  striking  original)^  and 
wpropriateness  to  time,  place,  and  subject,  ha  ^assea  hia  life  m  ^ 
■ell-imposed  lAsk  of  teaching  and  cuggsstuig  topics  of  thon^it  to  My 
and  erety  one  who  chooses  to  listen.  "  He  waa  constantly  mpnhlic; 
for  he  went  in  the  morning  t«  the  j 
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ai  the  tint  when  tlw  matbi-^rfsoa*  wen  AtU,  b  wm  to  b«  mm  in 
them ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  he  wm  wbere  ke  <raa  UMy  to  meet 
the  greatest  number  of  peovb.  He  yna  gencmU^  Huaiged  m  <^ 
connp,"*  and  every  now  maanin  tJierequiTerad  outuomkielipa, 
in  his  usual  shreffd,  broad,  biuetug  stjle  of  ipcecb  aome  daant- 
lessly  bold  inqnirf  into  the  iiutennost  nature  of  thinse ;  or  glances 
into  the  more  momentoue  specHlations  which  tejerrea  ta  Uie  mor^ 
aspecla  of  his  age.  There  wa«  a  manly  eotuaceeuoeM  about  the 
waj  in  whieh  he  stalked  abont  in  Athens ;  is  Anato^unes  said, 

"  Witb  atittlj  strnt  alcmg  ths  itreeti,  with  «jei  ukaoee  and  mocking, 
Prond  to  b«  poor,  tbongb  dwlitato  of  rithn  abot  or  itockinj;" 
Ameipsias,  too,t  ami  while  ridiooliiig  him,  is  obliged  to  confim — 
"  Tbi*  worthy  num, 
TboDgb  nVtr  n  hsogrj,  im*«t  9«tten  U17  ooa." 
Wltat  gingnlar  sedactiTeness  of  manner,  of  honicoimie,  mingled  with 
irony  I      VVhat  strange  armpathies  amat  hia  have  been,  who  latit  to 
himself  the  afieetions  of  the  wealtbjr,  tJie  beaatiful,  the  noble,  the 
intellectual,  and  the  young !     Seizing  and  tranapoTting  witb  tLe 
ferrour  of  paaeion  alike  the  wise  Euripides,  Iniurioua  Aleibiadet, 
spiritual  Plato,  enthusiast  Xenophon,  fiiir,  fmtl,  but  intellectnal 
Aspssia,  and  the  coy  decoy  Tbcodota!  7esl  thisisthemanofwhoia 
tile   Pythia  of  the   Belphic   oracle   baa   made  this   declaration — 
"  SopliocleB  is  wise,  Eunpides  ia  wiser,  bat  the  wisest  of  all  men  is 
Socratea  1"    Had  this  Fythic  and  pithy  compliment  any  inflnenca 
upon  his  mind  in  inclining  him  to  malie  the  inscription  on  the  temple 
at  Delphi — "Know  tbjBeu "— the  test  of  bii  philosophy P 

One  means  only  have  we  noio  of  ascertaining  the  date  of  his  public 
uostotate  ia  favoar  of  morality,  t. «.,  .the  prodncdon  of  "The 
Qouds."  In  the  spring  of  423  n.c,  at  the  Dionysian  fntiTal,  when 
Athens  was  Slled  with  tribnte-bringers  from  all  parts  of  Greece  and 
iba  islands  of  the  JBgeao,  this  play  was  first  performed.  Trior  to 
this,  therefore,  SocraMs  must  hava  acqaired  sufficient  notoriety  to 
be  singled  oat  as  a  fit  object  f(»'  theatrical  caricature,  and  been  of 
mark  eooagh  to  mabe  a  taKing  subjeot.  Of  the  moral  signification 
of  this  play  we  have  already  spoken, |  and  have  attempted  to  supply 
a  reading  consistent  with  the  known  friendship  ot  Socrates  and 
Aristophanes,  and  the  hatred  of  both  for  tbo  Sophists  and  their 
demaraUaed  disciples  ;  and  to  that  interpretation  we  still  adhere. 
That  the  play  unintentionally  operated  against  Socrates,  when  tte 
iealons  Heletne — well  bitten  by  the  satire  of  both  AristophaneB  and 
Socrates,  and  therefore  well  acquainted  with  both — took  from  it, 
by  suggestion,  the  grounds  of  an  accnsation  against  the  burgher  of 
'lopeee,  it  would  be  unwise  to  deny;  though  it  was,  we  are  sure, 

........  .     .    ^^  .,        ™  


intended  to  bit  harder  against  Euripides,  Theramenei,  Critias, 

*  Xcsaphon'i  "  UsinordHtis,''  I.  i.  I0> 

I  DioiCMKS  I^srtius,  "  Soentat,"  ii. 
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^rodictu,  and  Aleibiadea— wtio  ia  speoKlly  and  poigiumtiy  toaehed 
in  tiie  body  of  Uie  drains — than  against  him  wlumi,  in  that  vtrj 
comedy,  Anstophanes  raakea  the  chonu  addreai  tirna  :— 

"  Pndsnt  mu),  •rho  long'tt  tbroDgh  us  ts  b<  tnu  wiadont'i  pbtenii, 
Happioru  will  it  jDor  lot  io  Atfaeu  uiil  amang  ill  ths  Hellanict; 
For  TOD'n  •  nobis  aanotT,  ctrtfal  thought,  mi  goad  iUTgntiaii, 
pBtiencs  dmlli  within  jimr  loal,  and  cold  jon  nam  mtntioii; 
Ton  mtk  or  (taad,  and  mtct  tin,  and  uv  nnawad  bf  bungcr. 
WiiM^  pl>7, 4iid  glaUaaj  jon  ibno,  and  Isara  to  tboM  fiu  jonngtr* 
With  woid  and.  deed  and  uge  adrica  jon  uttiiUr  bamlnaila; 
And  fran  it  bnt  6a  eray  roan  that  nathiog  h<  ahonld  on  ill."  * 

Before  423  s.o.,  ihea,  SoeratM  mtut  hare  been  teacHiog ;  and  lo 
teachins,  though  unpTofeasionally  and  unprofesaedly,  aa  to  have 
acquirM  a  wide  reputation  for  eccentricity  of  manner,  cnriooa  mnl- 
tifarioiuuesa  of  lore,  and  stranse  notiona  of  man  and  his  hi^heat 
happiaeBB ;  and  we  know  that  tms  comedy  made  no  alteration  m  hia 
oondnct,  bnt  that  he  went  about  fearleeily  and  actively  aa  erer, 
braTing  the  acorn  of  men  with  itching  ears ;  and,  with  impaaaiTO 
firmneu,  working  the  work  before  him,  deapite  of  the  miacoDttmc- 
tiona  of  men. 

FericleadiedinlSOB.c.  Cleon,Niciaa,  and  AloibtadoB  then  became 
competitors  for  inpremacy  in  Aljietu.  Cleon  was  raah,  blnttering, 
talkatire,  and  atheiatic ;  Niciai,  cold,  timid,  Buperstitiont,  and 
reserred;  Alcibiades,  egotistic,  Tereatile,  wealthy,  eloqaent,  ambi- 
tiotw.  In  their  contcBta  Socrates  look  no  part.  Cleon  fell  at 
Amphipolis,  422  b.c.  ;  Niciaa  periihed  in  Syracuse,  413  b.c.  ;  Alri- 
biaacH,  after  Cleon's  death,  became  a  leading  politician,  but  was 
Boarcely  deemed  tmatworthy,  and  popular  fear  and  jealonjy  kept 
Athena  on  the  rack  abont  hia  likings  and  doings.  He  was  Eospecteo, 
charged  with  wishing  to  eatablisk  a  democracy,  recalled  from  a 
command  he  had  received  in  Sicily,  416  B.C.,  fled  in  fear  of  i^jns- 
ttce,  was  restored  to  citizenahip  in  407  B.C.,  waa  superseded  next 
year,  went  into  exile,  and  was  assassinated  at  Bisanthe,  in  the 
Thraciao  Cheraonesoa,  104  B.C.  Socratea  opposed  the  eipeditioa 
against  Sicily,  aa  unjust ;  and  the  sorrow  in  which  it  cloaed  seemed 
to  make  good  bis  angunei. 

In  thia  interral  the  viotoiy  of  Arginuaa),  406  B.C.,  occurred. 

*  That  m  m  10  hi  right  in  cur  cMrajccton  t^srdiig  thii  dnma  maj  b* 
fiutbr  fnftmd  fran  the  Act  tba^  ttasogh  tha  comodj  ma  popnlar  wHh  tb* 
pnpb,  tb*  jndgta  aiiaided  the  priic  to  Cwiatia,  "  tba  wiiM-Ubbar,  who  eoDt»t«4 
irith  AiiatophuMsaiidAiHFuaa,  both  of  whom  had  pUo«d  Socnttt  amoBgM  thar 
dromafw  panoita.  At  tb«M  Jodgn  wtn  ■pMiatI?  appointed  to  dedds  npau  th* 
ntrit*  of  each  dnma  ctitiuUj,  then  can  be  little  doubt  that  defKli  in  chincter- 
iulioD — w  palpable  in  thedr  natan  n  tbow  regarding  Socralei — out,  notwiUl> 
■taiidiDg  lh«  Hit  of  the  dialogoe  and  eomlcalitj'  of  the  incidaEila,  ban  bc<a  tb* 
caoM  of  the  failnn.  AriitoptaanM  hlnueU  thooght  it  the  beat  of  hia  peoee ;  and 
ai  be  liied  till  alter  ths  trial  and  death  of  Sccntei,  it  ia  not  likely  tbat  be  moU 
have  mnained  In  that  o|Hiiiao,  bad  it  been  thnagb  other  eaaaa  than  ■  mlnuidar- 
atandiiv  of  ila  meuiiag  that'hii  fiiend  had  bacn  treated  to  hfid«dt  \j  lb*  SUla 
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in  Imttle  picJced  ap  uid  bnned.  nor  the  livini;  MTod  from  ihe  vetwli 
wr»eked  bj  warfare  or  by  the  storm.  Jot  for  tJi»  viototr  was  min- 
gled  with  grief  and  horror  at  the  fat«  of  theaa  viotima  or  battle  and 
the  elemeuta.  The  generals,  thonah  thanked,  were  miperaeded,  and 
recalled.  Six  oame,  one  waa  ftnltLeia,  one  ahdo,  and  t^o  held  aloof 
in  fear.  Tbej  were  tried  before  the  pnblie  aaaembly.  An  aatate, 
far-aij{lited,  ambitknu  atatetman,  Therunenea,  waa  their  acciuer. 
Thraiybalna,  who  wai  impUoated  in  the  generali'  report,  helped 
him.  The  eridenoe  waa  oontradietoir,  and  the  trial  waa  adjourned. 
The  aolenin  day*  of  the  Apatnria  ^egiatoation)  intervened.  The 
lelatirea  of  the  dead  olad  theauelT«a  in  monming  daring  those  days 
of  joT ;  for  it  was  the  belief  of  the  Qreefcf  that  the  nuDoried  dead 
wandared  in  woe  a  hnndred  vean  along  the  hanks  of  the  Stfx. 
This  adeot«d  the  ritizenB  mocn,  and  the  minda  of  the  people  were 
inflamed  against  the  generals  l^  thia  ud  deononsbation.  It  waa 
pn^KMed  to  take  the  Tot«s  npon  the  criminality  of  the  accused  at 
one  finding — gnilty  or  not  Rnuty  on  all  in  one.  This  waa  oontnuy 
to  all  taw  and  precedent ;  for  each  man  waa  entitled  to  separate 


trial  and  judgment.  The  people  determined  it  should  be  done. 
The  tribe  Antioobis  oecnpied  that  day  the  Frytaiueiun  (judgment 
hall).    Soerates  was  president — an  oSuw  legally  held  one  dw  only. 


'e  refnaed  toentertain  the  proposal,  beoanae  it  waa  illegah  Mmaoe 
and  clamour  were  employed :  the  mob  became  forious.  Socrates 
wonld  not  commit  an  act  of  injoatioe  on  the  teat  of  justice,  and  he 
held  oat.  The  other  jndgM  waTered,  then  Yielded ;  but  he  would 
not  pnt  it  to  the  vote.  His  duty  he  would  do,  whatever  betide. 
The  aaMmbly  was  adjoomed — a  new  president  was  choaen — the 
f  ote  was  taken^the  nms  were  set — the  generals  were  doomed,  sad 
th«y  perished  by  hemlock.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  one  man  in 
Atiiens  eonld  outbrave  the  mob  in  the  intereat  of  law,  justice,  and  a 
TererenoB  for  right ;  still  more  so,  that  that  one  man  was  Socratea. 
It  is  a  noble  power  that — to  be  able  to  stand  aloiu. 

Athens  after  this  fell  into  sore  straits.  Cslamit^  and  failure 
Itdlowed  each  other  with  oloseHwniing  footsteps  ;  and,  m  the  leader- 
leas  state  of  Athens,  intrwue— which  had  become  more  fashionable 
than  intelUgence  and  efibrt— bocame  active,  powerfiil,  supreme. 
AmUtion  imped  its  wings.  Antigen  gained  a  change  in  the  oon- 
stitniion.  The  nneontroUed  power  of  ttie  8tat«  was  vested  in  fonr 
hnndred  men  of  wealth  and  dignity.  Thmr  tyranny  became  intole- 
rable, and  they  were  overthrown.  War  oontinoed.  Famine  sod 
disease  united  their  eoergiei  with  war  to  feed  death.  Athens  fell 
before  Lysander ;  and  the  seventy-sixth  anniversary  of  Salamis  aaw 
the  qneen  of  the  sea  subject  to  Sparta.  Thirty  tyrants — persons 
possessed  of  supreme  power— were  appointed.  To  be  popular  was 
dangeroiu  i  to  oo  wealthy  was  a  crune.  Socrates  continued  his 
dialectic  conversations  throughout  all  diangee  of  men  and  things. 
Hib  tyrants  desired  to  silence  him ;  and  fwMde  the  pursuit  of  his 
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nnal  oonne.  Socimtcs  pwterered;  and  vrvm  w«nt  tt»  Isngtk  of 
ramarking,  tii>t  if  a  cowherd  nndtir  vhoae  care  oowa  ejew  ftver 
and  tkinner  WM  a  bad  on*,  mneh  mora  waa  a  p>Ttmor  who  [gwftied 
tbe  happineaa  and  dw  number  of  the  citiiow.  Abxjoob  to  main  ft 
tool  «f  the  iage.tbe^oMi[raBiided  him  aad  four  otWra — amanffwbMi 
vaa  Ud«tiia,  aAeFKBidi  the  accnaer  of  Soeratea — to  Imnf  Lc*>  of 
S*!*""  to  Athena.  The  othtn  wont  oa  their  meaaage ;  Sotvala 
went  home.  Of  thia  aet  he  aava— in  Hato^  "Apotoftr" — tiiat  hadid 
it,  "  caring  not  a  jot  fat  dtwm  ;"  and  iadaed,  on  aeaount  of  Ui  ha 
"  noght  haT«  been  pot  to  datth.  if  that  gorenoaent  had  act  apeedi^ 
hrakea  up."  Hu  o^  reetrded  inatanee  of  oppoaitiaa  to  tfaair 
tmaaj  ia  thia  of  Socrstea,  to  wfaoai,  oace  more,  it  ia  penaMed,  m 
the  iutoieat*  of  justice  and  in  pioteat  for  the  right,  to  be  gfaw. 
"  Hie  tafl«ible  reaiataaee  of  Socratei,"  aaya  Grote,  "  atanda  aa  a 
wocttiy  paiaM  to  hia  coachwt  ee  Prjtanea,  in  the  pnbUc  aaacm^ 
held  on  the  ecndact  of  the  Rcnerala  aan  the  battle  of  AcKinoBB."* 

Semocrae^  waa  natored  in  Alheas  early  in  403  B.C.,  and  Soeiatei 
eaeaaed  Jbr  that  timt. 

Omoe-leaa,  unpaid  for  teaching,  ooartiag  no  B{^ilanae,  fearing  M 
ftown,  undeprcaaad  bv,  &iliire,  nnelated  bj  ehaage,  holding  datf  aa 
the  iupi«me  lanr  of  life,  and  norals  a*  the  holieat  wealtih  u  natwna; 
tiiia  nuflt — in  tone  ncaaare  the  Da  Foe  of  antiqniky— o&nded 
maa^,  eoninliated  Bone,  pleaaed  few  i  bat  these  few  w«e  grappM 
to  his  lonl  with  hooka  of  ateel,  and  in  their  hearta  the  deepcet  reve- 
rence of  diioi^ethip  and  the  keenest  fervonr  of  lore  were  felt  for 
him.  He  waa  the  moming-Btar  of  their  intellectaal  heaven ;  the 
pilot  o{  their  aooli  towards  tmth ;  the  aced^sn  to  whem  the  aAer>- 
harvest  of  their  tltoughts  was  doe.  Of  bte  thoi^hts,  contrasted 
with  hii  Silenic  otttward  farm,  AtcibiadM  affiime — "Tiiej  are  so 
aapremely  beantnfnl,  to  golden,  bo  divine  and  woodrafnl,  that  ererp 
thmg  winch  Socntei  commaads  ought  aasoredly  to  be  obeyed.^ 
even  like  the  roice  of  a  god."t  Yet  all  the  while  envj  was  worknig 
itself  into  traditioDS  round  "  the  old  man  doqnent ;"  and  as  he  had 
ac<)Qired  the  dangerous  eBunenee  of  notioeabltty — whidh  forms  a 
ta«it  yet  e»ntinuona  irk  and  repcoof  to  the  soul  of  the  mediocre, 
and  ezeitea  the  jealousy  of  tlat  oaageroaa  psnion,  nMiim,  so  as  to 
oonrinee  it  ^at  it  cannot  permit,  wi&  impauity,  the  growth  ot  a 
fame  so  destrDotire  of  demoaratte  equali^  as  that  of  a  sdf-.caDsti- 
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patriotic  eonserratisni,  and  »mnd  it  neeessary  ta  danouBce  t 
guilekes,  guiltless  beubebH-  of  Athens ;  so  that,  in  390  B^.,  he  wis 
sanunoned  before  the  court  of  the  Heliaate  (jndges  dioeea  by  lot 
from  the  people)  as  a  disbeliever  in  the  gods,  and  a  corrupter  of 
TOnth,  and  had,  ss  he  8Hts  himself,  to  "  come,  for  tbe  firat  tdnw, 
before  a  court  of  jostioe,  though  more  than  seventy  yean  of  ^C^' 

>  V«l.  urn.  jait  IL  chap.  Iiv.  p.  Ul. 
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Tbe  aocof  stions  rekd  thai : — "  Mslctnfl,  aom  of  UeUtas,  rf  Pittea, 
isipBMJietSoorBteSitheBODDrSc^tltHmisoaB,  of  AloBoce.  Socratei  is 
ni^,  for  he  doa*  not  beUere  in  the  gcxii  whom  tke  city  worriiipa, 
out  atrodnow  other  mmt  deitie*.  Agsin,  he  ia  Kudtj,  for  he  ocr- 
mptaToangnMii.    The  pnaiahmaDt  incurred  is  death." 

Meletua  wu  s  drasiatut,  whoee  tragedies  ar«  now  onlj  knomi  of 
bj  tiie  ridieiile  with  which  AristoplHuieB  pilloried  thm ;  jet  Ke 
^moaed  EoiipideB,  the  fnend  of  Socratea  who  had  the  repate  of 
Juupiug  the  moet  flpwndatire  aod  phtlosophio  of  Attic  tra^^tdians: 
he  was  alto  oaa  of  the  eaptora  of  Lean,  of  SaLunis ;  and  mtfj  have 
had  other  caaaea  «f  enmil?.  Coneurreots  witii  hiiB  in  the  aomisa- 
tisn — but  bj  hii  requett — were  I^omi,  a  public  orator,  and  Anytua, 
•  taaner,  a  detuanfiue,   a  magialiabe,  one  of  those  irbo  aided 

the  expnliion  of  the  Thirty— and  on  raaaj  actovnti  a  peraoaal 
to  SooraUa,  who.  had  &ow  outlired  oumy  of  hia  powerfnl 
and  tnott  of  tiuae  who  kaew  tike  nature  cf  hia  life-loiig 
iMmma.  Uai^  ensiitiea  had  been  eroked  bj  hia  atjle  of  bantering 
Bten  of  repBtotioD,  ao  aa  to  akow  via  their  real  iBnoraace ;  rsmtij 
wdamniw  had  ariaen  round  him,  becanaa  pec^h  oonatrued  has 
diniroof  of  othera'  wiadom  int«  an  u:»igrhand  aeaertion  of  hia  own ; 
Baa  bcaidee,  he  waa  poor,  and  of  no  eatinatioK  by  Ihnjinanrnninn  of 
political  office  and  aa  euBtplo  wh  needed  to  trarify  St^diieta,  and 
ta  Itt^  down  eenaos.  Sri&conoeit  {4«ya  aad  havac  with  jnatioe; 
lalf-esaininaidan  ia  far  lesa  agraeable  tnoa  a^-aatiafaction ;  and 
vouy  is  to  difiioent  from  the  eon^limeiitary  flatteriea  which  nen 
We.  To  be  told  and  thown  that  "  weQ-doing  "  is  the  duty  of  man, 
and  ia  tlu  only  trwe  aaeMt  ibr  attainini;  to  "  weU-beiag,~  la  »o  diaa- 
greaaUy  aog^ative  of  iU-doim  aa  the  aouree  of  Athenic  woe,  that 
«e  man  wbo  pnahet  it  eontiauSy  intO' the  foregponnd  of  cooTersatiffli 
and  eonaoioaaueaa  ia  aura  t»  iaoor  popalai  odittm  and  uitipathy ;  ao 
tkat  Ueletua  had  wsUealodated  the  bkcJihood*  before  he  lasned  his 
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Soeiatea  appeared  befere  tlie  hnr.  Xiyeias,  a  graeefid  and  elegant 
omtor,  prepand  a  dstanoe  for  him ;  tmt  thia  ha  han^tily  v^eeAed, 
sayiag,  "  My  whole  life  feras  my  defltsoe  againat  ttna  preaent  acen- 
Mtion."  He  <bfended  hima^  aa  one  oonfident  ia  hia  integrity, 
and  careless  of  the  hnmoura  of  the  judges — holding  his  anperiori^ 
to  fear  of  death,  before  them,  and  expressing  fear  only  of  their 
disgrace  and  degredatiftn.  It  was  a  deliberate  foregoing  of  all 
duuice  of  aci^uittal.  Ho  was  found  Ruilt; ;  but  that  only  by  a 
majority  of  sa  in  a  total  of  657.  Meletus  prosecuted  tor  the 
penalty ;  and  Socrates  reluspd  to  plead  for  its  remiaaion.  He  again 
stood  solitary  in  the  anperiorit;  of  hia  natore,  and  in  his  reverence 
for  law  and  duty.  Jocularly  be  submitted  that,  as  a  public  bene- 
factor, he  should  be  decreed  aubsistence  for  life  in  the  Fiytannnm ; 
then  HUEgeited  a  fine  of  a  mina  (£3  5s.),  but  raised  it,  st  the  dsaire 
of  his  friends,  Plato,  Crito,  Critobulue,  Apollodoroa,  Ac,  to  tiirty 
minn.  The  proud  independence  and  contumacy  of  bis  manner 
inflamed  his  judges  to  rage;  andke  waa  "condemned  to  be  nrrmi- 
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Co  tie  tlmen" — a  enphemimi  for  death.  He  addntMd  Ilia 
with  calm  irony,  intoepid  reai^nation,  piooa  ezhortktJOD,  and 
Irice.  He  aaaerted  the  iojnitioe  of  hia  sentenoe ;  and  doaed 
dlKontse  on  death.  Aftor  that,  he  eooclnded  hj  aaTinff. 
"  Now,  however,  it  ia  time  to  go— me  to  die,  Ton  to  live ;  to  wbien 
of  na  the  better  fat«  is  aaaign^  ia  known  to  Ood  alone."  He  waa 
fettered  and  impriaoned,  and  next  day  wonld  hare  been  ezecnted, 
but  that  the  fisatival  Theoria — during  which  it  waa  nnlawful  ta  put 
oriminak  to  death— had  begnn  the  day  before.  Thirty  daya  elapaei 
before  ita  retnm.  AU  thia  tune  he  was  kept  in  obauu,  tnongh  hia 
ftienda  had  fiwe  aoceaa  to  him,  and  viaited  him  regularly.  Crito 
had  bribed  tlie  noler  to  allow  him  to  eaeape;  but  of  thia  he  de- 
clined to  tike  adTantage,  becaose  it  was  a  l>r«ach  of  the  law.  A 
sreat  part  of  hia  doctrinal  teaching  waa  nttered  during  theae  days. 
He  aeetned— like  the  aetting  ann— to  flaah  a  brighter  radiance  fortb 
neareat  the  honr  of  hia  de|^rtnM.  The  day  on  which  h«  drank  the 
&tal  dranght  waa  anitably  apent  in  diaoonraing  on  "  the  immortalifey 
of  theaotu."  Having  taken  a  tender  fareweU  of  hia  wife  Xantippe. 
and  of  hia  chHdren — ditee  codi,  one  advanced  in  yeora,  and  two  of 
whom  had  only  reached  their  unripe  boyhood — and  having  had  them 
kindly  conveyed  from  the  jviaon^honae,  hia  chuna  being  alrioken  <^, 
he  converted  aeriouely  anaafiectinglT  With  hia  frieade— among  whom 
were  Crito  and  hia  aon  CritobolDa,  ^jfntiiwaf,  Enolidea,  Antiathenca, 
Jtc.  Plato  waa  abtent,  becanae  nnwelL  In  the  "  Fhedo"  of  that 
philoac^iher  an  acoonnt  of  thia  lait  day  ia  given ;  but  the  KTsamenta 
are  anppoaed  to  be  the  pnpil'a,  rather  than  the  maater'a.  The  dying 
speech  of  C^ma,  inXenoplioa'aaplendidhiabmeo>fietun,  0|>nipMJa, 
ia  thonght  by  critica  to  be  a  nearer  and  cloaer  verakm  of  the  opmioaa 
of  the  great  humaniat.  Tlie  minialer  of  death  approached  tptAa- 
getic^ly,  and  annonnced  that  the  hoar  of  doom  waa  near.  Hie 
cap  waa  brought— accepted— ita  cont«nta  were  qnafied.  The  ann 
atobd  on  the  mountain-top  aa  he  lay  down.  The  ice-chill  au^neneaa 
of  Death  crept  up  hia  frune  apace.  Hia  Aienda  wept.  He  mildly- 
rebuked  them.  Hia  heart  beat  alow  and  heeitaatiy.  He  ttimd, 
and  laid,  "  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  .facalamoa."  Hia  eye  glased ; 
the  ezeontioner  covered  him,  for  he  waa  dea^    Tha  ann  aet. 

"  Likt  MB  nar  of  com 
Full  ripi  h*  r«U,  M  itMgn'i  BoUMt  plan 
H*  livid  to  iMwm;  ud  fat  dkd  •  man." 
"  Thia  waa  the  end  of  our  friend ;  a  man,  we  may  aay,  the  beat 
of  all  hia  time  that  we  have  kuotm ;  end,  moreoTcr,  the  wiaeat  and 
moat  dutifal."* 

[We  hare  not  thought  it  necessary  in  thia  paper  to  ipeak  of  the 
Dimon  of  Socrates;  nor  have  we  ventured  on  any  prologue  or 
epilogue  of  reflectiona.    In  a  snbaeqnent  paper  on  Uic  Piilotopif 

^Soerala.yte  shall  return  to  the  considerati<m  of  the  ii' 

of  tlie  life  and  thoughts  of  thia  renowned  dialogiat] 

*  Flito't "  Phate,*  par,  ISS.        ,  .  . 
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It  nuy  not  be  altogether  unneceHsuy  to  inform  new  snbscribera 
th&t  this  debate  is  an  indiipensable  counterpart  of  one  which  wta 
completed  in  last  month's  Brilitk  Conirovartialut.  I  would 
(tninitly  urge  all  who  hare  not  read  that  debate,  to  purchase  the 
hut  volame  and  read  it,  otherwise  mnch  that  will  be  said  in  thia  and 
mbieqaent  papers  may  possibly  be  onintelligible.  To  those  who 
hare  already  read  the  articles  as  they  appeared,  I  would  saj, 
re-pertue  tHem,  and  give  them  a  dibgent  recoosideration  at  a 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  writer,  la  order  to  be  a  ooDsisteiit 
Protestant,  felt  himself  conBtrained  to  maintain  the  absurdity  that 
the  Old  Teetament  alone  ii  a  sofBcient  Kule  of  Faith  (p.  380) ;  while 
uother  was  driven  to  deny  the  all-safficiency  of  the  Bible,  and  t^ 
allow  that,  on  the  question  of  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture,  "  we 
must  hare  recouraetotbeteBtimonyof  the  ancient  chorches  (p.  301). 
This  is  a  rirtual  admission  that  the  Bible  cannot  instruct  us  on  all 
points  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the 
writers  on  the  affirmotiTe  side  of  this  question  to  explain  and  defend 
a  Enle  of  Faith  in  which  this  "  testimony  of  the  ancient  churches" 
is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  principle,  a  rule  by  which  alone  you 
can  steer  clear  of  the  diffioolties  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
"  Bible  only"  theory. 

But  first  of  all  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  our  Bnle  of  Fwth.  I 
do  not  tbinic  there  is  any  subject  upon  which  so  mnch  misconception 
prevails,  in  this  count^  as  upon  the  Catholic  religion.  Most 
persons  who  are,  bb  the  French  say,  au  fail  oo  a  subject — that  is, 
who  have  a  professional  and  matter-of-fact  knowle^e  of  things 
appertaining  to  their  own  state  or  mode  of  life — have  been  led  to 
wonder  at  the  coolness  with  which  people  who  hare  not  that  sort  of 
buiwledge  undertake  to  hazard  bold  assertions  on  such  subjects,  or, 
at  any  rate,  have  seen  through  the  shallowness  of  argument  and  the 
incorrectness  of  statements  which  are  commonly  ventured  upon  by 
writers  who  aim  at  effect  rather  than  at  truth.  On  any  other 
subject  than  ^e  Catholic  Church,  men's  sense  of  shame  is  enough 
generally  to  keep  them  from  talking  at  random.  But  the  critics  of 
pnr  religion  hare  on  advantage  peculiarly  their  own,  in  the  deep 
ignorance  of  tiie  pnbUe  whom  they  oddrws.    Their  statements  pasa 
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cnrreat  in  England,  becuue  tlie  generality  of  people  are  about  u 
wise  as  tbemielTes.  If  a  man  talk  nonaenae  about  public  aflkira,  he 
is  8oon  put  donn,  beoanse  there  iiTe,  on  every  side,  otiiers  with 
information  and  good  sense  enough  to  expoae  him.  But  to  mis- 
represent CathohuB  in  this  oountrr  is  no  aifficult  matter ;  for  ill 
ears  are  ready  to  drinlc  in  tlie  ttboie,  and  equally  deaf  to  the 
defence. 

I  make  these  remarks  in  order  to  tiy  to  induce  those  readera  who 
have  imbibed  their  ideas  concemiag  the  nature  of  the  Catholic  Bule 
of  Faith  fW)m  hoHile  sources,  to  lay  them  aside,  or,  at  all  eventa,  to 
test  their  accuracy  by  CalkoUc  sources.  It  may  surprise  some  to 
be  told  that  some  of  the  Protestant  writora,  in  the  last  debate,  Ten- 
tared  upon  some  mort  glariitf^  mianipreaentationB,  knowiac  ftill 
well  that  there  were  opponents  to  contradict  them.  TfauiH.  B. 
charges  J.  H.  with  saying  that  "the  BiWe  is  the  prolific  souree  of 
every  heresy  and  Maaphemy ;"  while  the  writer  referred  to  merrtj 
said  that  prirato  interprvtatton  of  the  BiUe  vaa  the  aotroe,  &e. 
Other  charRTS  are  worse  Still.  It  would  nallr  aeon  inorediUe,  if 
the  facts  were  not  before  our  eyes,  that  mmb  of  edut»ti<rB  and  oom- 
petent  acquirements  riicmld  bnng  theraaeWea  to  believe  that  otbera, 
of  equal  education  and  acquirements,  should  deliberately  offer  to 
the  Blemed  Virgin  the  worship  due  to  6«d  akine ;  that  they  bcliere 
they  will  be  tared  by  works  only ;  and  lliat  th^  have  adopted  a 
religion  in  which  licenoes  to  commit  sin  are  r^ulariy  granted  to  its 
adherents.  Yet  all  these  chargea  hare  been  broyg^t  aftainst  Om 
Oatfaolie  Church  by  the  Protestnit  writera  in  liie  rchgiouB  d^nto  i& 
the  last  volume  of  the  Srititk  ControvtnialiH. 

Theae  considerations  have  pronrptcd  me  to  devote  the  opemng' 
p^r  to  an  explanation  of  the  Catnolie  Bnle  of  Faith,  iMving  Ike 
defence  to  future  writers.   This  eonrse  i*  tbe  iBore  b 


rule  is  not  defined  in  the  qaestMm  al  the  head  of  the  debMe ;  aod  I 
fear  that  very  few  of  my  Protestant  readers  woidd  take  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  its  nature  from  a  reliable  atmroe. 

Subjoined  is  tbe  decree  of  tbe  Council  of  Trent  on  tli«  Bale  of 

Faith  (Seas.  i».)  :— 

"  Sacnauota  mnnnsirica  it  gnwriHi  TtUcntlm  &jjMiaa,  In  Spiritn  aaoto 
I^tirm  coDgrceata,  pmadnitiblu  in  •*  didon  triboi  ^ntalicc  xdu  legati^  boe 
libi  pRpetDD  inlaooolM  pnpHieai,  st,«ablMit  nTiiribB«,paTituipu  FTinaW  In 
Eail«*ia  cdSHmtnrj  quod  [irDDiinam  ante  ya  pra^Mtsi  ia  Scriptaria  aaeds 
(Jaraii.  Sl>  Donina  sonar  Jcana  Cfariatna,  Dii  filiaa,  praprio  gn  primma  fn- 
Oralgnk,  dciode  per  na  app^nlaa,  taoqoam  fonlam  eamii  it  aaloiaria  *idt*lii 
et  monun  diaapGaa,  oouH  cnalnne  pmlicari  joaijt  (UalL  at  Hare,  nit);  »• 
■^dtasqw  tuiB«  varitatam  *t  diaciidiiiain  awlMwii  in  Ubii*  Kriptia  tt  iIm  acnpta 
tnditianibas,  ipm  ab  ^ni  Cliriati  ors  ab  aportolu  acwpUe  aiit  (3  Tlini.  ii.)  ab 
ipna  BpsMdlia,  Spuiln  taoclo  dictaala,  qoad  p«r  manoa  traditi>,  ad  noa  naqne  par- 
VBDemnt,  ortfaodoxornm  patram  ciHa[Ja  Menta,  onuxa  Ubroa  lam  Vstaiia  qaam 
Novi  Tfitamenti  (quam  ntrinaqna  nnna  Dtrn  nt  loctor)  D«cnmi  TnditKoaa 
ifsaa,  tnm  ad  fidem,  Inm  ad  mora  peitinmtaa.  taaqaam  vel  on  tmoa  a  ClnUta, 
tA  a  SpritD  MDCtc  dutataa  at  continna  aucMadaDC  in  Emiuto  Catkoiiaa  of 
vataa,  pari  piatatk  aSbeta  BO  nranalia  lOti^t  It "~" 


n  xBB  cuiaouo  iv&i  or  run  xktxP  IS 

UtfiTftL  toutflAtiOB : — 

Tb«  mutt  acuBBMleri  aii  gamalCMiMfl  af  Tmt,  InriUlj  minMtd  in  tha 
Holj  Gban,  ud  pnoM  am  fcf  tba  mdi  lhn«  lagMM  «t  tfaa  ipoatolic  ■■•, 
im-ntf  h  wMtoMly  in  rtw  lb«t  by  th»  i>»Di»l  ■f  wnwM,  ttw  C«<y«l  (which,  pt— 
miwd  (fimtioM  io  th«  Hotj  SeriptnrM  bj  Uw  pnpbau,  CbtUt  hunwlf  flnt  pBb< 
Ijiked  Willi  Hk  own  moatk,  ai  lim  aamsMdad  ffii  apotlw  to  praMk  to  ntj 
cntton,  u  tlM  tinuiM  of  til  nting  troth  ind  diooiplino)  thonld  bo  pmoiTol  pan 
ia  till  CbOTCh ;  Md  dsrlj  psnOTii^  that  tfaii  tii^  tad  inUnutioa  a  anUUBOd 
in  writlon  b«oh#  ood  nnwlittni  triditions, — whidi  trmditioaf  havo  boui  rocciTfld  itj 
tba  ipoollc*  fnai  tho  month  of  CbcUt  himwlf,  dt  diclotod  bj  tha  U0I7  Spirit,  ud 
hj  tn  opootic*  hindod  down  oron  to  ns,— RMiTts  and  rcrtRtiota,  conrannablj  to 
lb*  cmBplB  of  (he  orthodox  Falhera,  with  ttie  aima  pious  ngad  and  raaeiition, 
•U  ths  bvaka  of  tha  Old  a  well  u  the  Kew  Testimnit  (om  Ood  being  the  uitbar 
of  both),  and  tba  tradilians  relating  both  to  futh  and  praetia,  hnsniBeh  as  the» 
tfaditioDa  wtra  ritbat  ddiTerad  bj  word  of  Boalh  from  Chrut  himaair  (x  dictated 
^  &»  Hulr  Ghoat,  a^  ptaamd  ij  nninHrnif«*d  aocsaailaa  m  tha  Catbafie 
CfaH«b.    (Tb«n  MImm  iho  Calkolie  OanHi  of  Gariptnn.) 

It  iriD  be  seen  from  this  that  tLe  Catbolic  Sole  of  Faitb  is  Ike 
wi«h  Word  of  God.  viz..  Holy  Scripture  and  Dirioe  traditioiia, 
irlueb,  u  the  Council  of  Trent  lavi,  were  delivered  to  the  opoitlea 
by  Cmist  hinuelf,  or  dictated  to  tnem  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  socb 
traditioiu  only.  Henc«  the  fatility  of  the  objecUon  which  Frotei- 
tanta  oftea  make  tbat  our  Ijord  oondenuied  the  "tradilionno/'in^n." 
We  dittinguiab  trae  fVom  falie  tradition  by  the  same  method  tbat 
we  diatingiiiah  an  antbentic  copv  of  Sciipture  fiom  a  false  one.  In 
both  euea  ve  mtut  depend  on  uie  nniforiD  and  unirenal  testimony 
of  Cbristian  antiqtiity.  Both  ProteatimtB  and  Catholics  believe  tlte 
fonrgospels  to  be  a  reliable  account  of  the  life  of  oiir  Lord,  because 
an  C£riBtian  nations  and  ages  have  done  so  before  tbem.  Cathi^cs 
have  the  very  same  testimony  for  the  traditional  doctrines  held  M 
Dirine  by  tbe  Catholic  Chnrcb.  We  have  as  mnch  evidence  for  the 
tmth  of  aniTersally  admitted  traditional  doctrine,  as  tre  hare  for 
the  tmth  of  the  four  gospeli. 

The  snbject-matter  then  of  the  Catbollc  faith  is  the  «i^nal  revela- 
tion of  God.  To  that  revelation  nothing  may  be  added,  trom  it 
nollxing  may  be  taken  sway.  We  may  neither  fix  aas  own  private 
"tMni^^ig  npon  it,ii<H  may  we  misinterpret  it,  pervert  it,  er  make  it 
speak  OHT  own  sense.  We  mint  receive  it  as  Ood  gave  it,  in  its 
perfeet  fttlneaa,  with  its  troe  sense  and  pnrport,  as  it  was  rerealed. 

Bnt  how  are  we  to  obtain  a  certain  and  definite  knowledge  of  tliis 
wrelation  P  The  CathoKe's  answer  may  be  inferred  &om  the  decree 
of  the  Coonctl  of  Trent,  which  I  have  just  qnoted.  Christ  himself 
flnt  promulgated  the  Gospel  with  His  own  month,  and  before  His 
ascension  commissioned  a  bod^  of  men  "  to  preach  it  to  even 
creature,"  protnisiog  to  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  wtvlid 
^Ott.  xxviii.  19,  20].  Om  Lord  also  swd  to  them,  "I  will  aakl^ 
Father,  and  He  will  give  yoa  another  Paradete,  that  he  may  abida 
mih  ^oa  for  aver,  the  Smrtt  of  tmth  "  ( J<^  xiv.  16).  From  tt«w 
promises  the  Catholic  infers  that  then  is,  and  will  be  until  the  oad 
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reaiithoT..j 

.    . , _j',  that  thi*  tMdiing 

body,  whidi  tlie  Catholic  calls  the  Chorcli,  in  cottfequenoe  of  ita 
being  aaaiatod  and  gnided  bj  Cliritt  and  hia  Spirit,  can  teaoh  him  no 
«Tor.* 

Thai,  to  a  vitible  toeittjf  of  men.  ii  the  gnat  and  imjMntant  work 
of  preaching  the  kingdom  of  lieavea  entnuted.  The  nltimato 
raMon  of  the  TJaibilitr^f  the  Choroh  is  to  be  found  in  the  iscar- 
nation  of  the  DirineWord.  H»d  that  Word  descended  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  without  "  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,"  and, 
accordiuglj',  without  appearing  in  a  corporeal  shape,  then  only  an 
internal,  inTisible  Chnrdi  would  hare  been  established.  Satsmce 
ihe  Word  became ^miI,  it  expressed  itself  in  an  outward,  percep- 
tible, and  human  manner;  it  spoke  as  man  to  man,  and  suffer^ 
and  worked  afler  the  fashion  of  men,  to  win  tbem  to  the  kinKdom 
of  God  ;  so  that  the  means  selected  for  the  attainment  of  this  ODJect 
fullf  corresponded  to  the  general  method  of  instruction  and 
edncation  det«nnined  by  the  nature  and  wants  of  man.  Thia 
decided  the  nature  of  those  means  whereby  the  Son  of  God,  eren 
after  He  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  wished 
still  to  work  in  the  world,  and  for  the  world.  The  Deity  having 
manifested  its  action  in  Christ,  according  to  an  ordinary  kvmaa 
method,  the  form  also  in  which  His  work  was  to  be  continued  was 
thereby  traced  out.  The  preachue  of  His  doctrine  needed  now  a 
yisible  human  medium,  and  must  be  entrusted  to  visible  enToys, 
teaching  and  instruoting  after  the  wonted  method.  And  as  In  the 
.world  nothing  can  attun  to  greatness,  but  in  society,  so  Christ 
established  a  community,— a  Church  wherein  He  contmues  to  live 
— His  Spirit  continues  to  work,  and  the  word  uttered  by  Him 
eternally  resonnds.    In  fact,  the  Church  is  the  Son  of  God  Himself, 

*  It  nut  b*  boms  In  nuod  that  I  im  mcretj  ttating  tha  Catholic  doetiiu,  sad 
not  pruving  it;  this  irill  b«  done  bj'  otben.  I  mike  tbh  nmuk  bszinse,  ttrictlj 
ipuking,  oarthcorjitqnlKStbatwi  Bbsnld  prore  this  ■athorit j  af  the  Chonh  wltl^ 
oathiTing  rMonitt  to  the  BibU  it  on  HuptrAf  i<cI(n>M,  though  of  oorM  wf  ma;  use 
it  u  a  astilauic  AuCory.  Tha  damonatration  of  tht  Catbolia  Bnla  of  Faith  mil  b« 
baat  nndaratood  b;  SD[^oaDg  oaa'a  aalf  ia  the  poaitioa  of  an  apoatia  or  miaiioDary 
•rgning  with  a  btathoi,  or  a  Cbriatian  awning  with  a  driat  Wa  fint  prora  ttM 
Divine  miiaioB  of  Christ  fnm  Bi>n^iid(a,&o.,  and  thaDcededncalhaiMcaanty  of 
jiaMing  implicit  cradaoM  to  wbalarer  m  find  Him  to  han  tangbL  We  tbea  abow 
(merelj  aa  a  mattar  of  hialoij)  that  Ha  appnated  a  SDOceiaioD  tt  ma,  wbo*a  p(«- 
vioo  it  ia,  by  tha  aid  of  iDperaatural  aaaittanca,  to  deliTar  intiolata  to  mas  all  lint 
God  haa  rarealed.  Bare  we  find  oomlTts  ia  the  pmaoca  of  tb*  Choreh.  Tba 
CboTch  inform*  na  that  lome  of  tboac  works,  which  we  had  been  looking  apoo 
merelf  la  biatoiicsl  docamantii,  ara  divinelj  iaajdnd.  Wa  thoa  aiiin  at  the 
eanda  of  Soriptora,  and  niaj  baneeforwaid  nsa  it  to  eooSno  the  anthoritj  nf  tba 
Church  In  abort,  wa  admit  tha  Din'aitjof  Christ,  on  tha  atraogth  of  tba  miradaa 
which  He  worked  to  pnm  the  fact;  wa  baliaTS  tha  Charch  on  tha  ■ulharitj-  of 
Christ,  and  bettera  in  tba  isniration  and  canonioltj  of  the  raiions  books  of  the 
Bibla  <mtha  anthoritj  of  tba  Chnrab. 
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iMRwtaAllr  witniftitittg  Tfimnnlf  ^mnug  sm  io  t  lw*ttiMi  fimn^ 
W,  as  St.  Paul  uu,  "It  is  tke  body  sf  C^knit."*  H«ooe  it  ii 
erident  that  the  Cbui-oh,  tboigb  oorapoMd  of  man,  is  jet  not 
.pMMly  bunun  ;  for  u  in  Chiiit  tbe  .Divudty  and  the  Inuiuraity  are 
.to  be  dearlj  dutiiigiiiihed,.aiid  are  yet  bouad  is  ufiitj,  so  it  is  nrildi 
the  Gborob,  2ifl,pn>aaiMttt  maBifastatioii — alte  is  at  oD«e  bunuui 


^nhy  afae  lute  a  Siriiia  and  a  busuw  nrt  ia  an  undivided  mode,  w 
tlwt  tbe  Divine  caimot  be  MpanUw  from  the  Jnuoan,  n«r  the 
human  from  tke  Diriiic.  Henoe  tkeae  two  parts  ohasge  their 
predicates.  If  tbe  Sivise — Okriit  sod  ilis  Spirit — coostitate, 
undoubtedly,  that  which  is  infalUble,  and  eteroally  uneirable  in  tlie 
Church — so  also  the  human  is  infallible  and  imerrable,  in  the  same 
way,  because  the  Divine,  without  the  human,  has  no  existence  for 
Si  ;  yet  the  human  is  not  anerrable  in  iUelf,  but  only  as  the  OtgaB 
■Mod  MM  thfi  jnanifeatation  of  the  Divine-t 

SlkMe  w^  deny  the  infallibility  of  tlie>  Church,  practio^kasMrt 
that  Christ  has  not  fulfilled  those  glonona  (rwnisaa  which  He  made 
before  His  ascension.  They  most  maintaiD  that  Christ  has  Jiot  .sent 
the  Spirit  of  truth  to  remain  with  His  Chnrcfa  for  ever ;  tiie^  must 
TTTiit'tn  tiiat  Christ  has  failed  in  His  jrmniar  rf  'being  with  His 
'  Ckoieb,  to  guide  it,  "  oU  day*,  even  till  the  consanimaiMa  of  the 
■worid"  (Katt.  xiviii.  20). 

A  well-known  Catholic  divine^  has  truly  said,  "  It  will  be  found 
that  the  relootanoe  of  too  mftny,  even  among  good  mtto,  to  receive 
the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  God,  springs  &om 
tbu — Hut  tiwy  base  their  refigious  opinions  npcm  human  reason, 
....  and  not  upcni  the  illoBMnstion  and  snpemataral  guidance  of 
'  Christ,  and  His  Spirit,  ever  present  and  ever  dwelling  as  a  tetcher 
in  the  Church.    It  wilt  be  found  to  inToIve  a  donbt  as  to  the  office 

of  the  third  person  of  the  erer-bleased  Trinity The  disoem- 

mant  th^  ascribe  to  the  Church  is  human,  proceeds  from  docu- 
jnente,  sad  ie  gathered  by  reasoning.  Wa  rise  above  Uiis,  and 
believe  ^at  the  Holy  Sntrit  of  G<m  presides  over  the  Church, 
illatninatas,  inhabits,  guioea,  and  keeps  it;  that  its  voice  it  the 
.Yoiee  «f  the  Holy  Spirit  himself;  that  when  the  Church  speaks 
Qod  speaks so  that  the  ultimate  autbority  upon  whioh  we 


'  "Bt  gave  loma  apoatlo,  and  kidk  proptnti,  lod  otbar  som*  cvugelists,  snd 
•tbtt  MDW  pulon  and  docton,  for  the  ftrSkaing  of  iba  uinu,  for  tta<  ootk  at  the 
niiDWtrT,/or  llie  tdi/j/ing  of  (ha  bodf  of  Ctaiit,  DuUI  va  alt  DieeC  io  the  ODit;  of 
MUi,  aodaflbaluiawkdEiafUiB  Son  of  Sod  ...  .  tfaal  bgneafbrwsrd  w«  bi  no 
mani  ahildrai,  lontd  to  and  fic,  aod  urriad  about  with  aioj  word  of  doMnH," 
:Ef4u.tv.  II— U.  SmiUoI  Got.  lU.  37.  The raadar  ia  pulknlarij  nqnMtwl 
to  ponsa  4ko  «bidt  of  tba  tmlAh  ob^iUr  of  tba  (kit  apiitiB  to  tha  CMJMbim. 
It  <idll  ba  fmod  ID  ba  ■  nmarkaUa  oonfiraiatioD  of  IIm  rioan  Inn.devd^ad. 

t  Tbis  will  ba  a  mfficieat  antwer  to  tboae  wbo,  in  tba  tul  dabila,  wfl«  CM- 
.aiaillr  jDaUnCdOqaMisi  as  to  tba  nsl  of  infallitaiM^  Id  tt»  Oatltslia  Chwch. 

X  Dr.  Muning,  late  ProtMtaat  Arcbdcaooa  of  CluclMtai, 

TOL.  IT.  C 
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b  eliOTe  u  the  voice  of  Ood,  Bpeaking  to  iu  throngh  the  ChiiTdi. 
We  believe  not  in  tbe  Churob,  but  througb  it,  and  through  the 
Church,  in  God."  •    ("  Groundj  of  FMth,"  |Mge  47.) 

As  the  Catbolio  dootrine  respecting  Divine  trsdition  bu  alrecdj 
been  touched  upon  in  the  last  debate,  snd  will,  no  doubt,  receive 
ample  attention  from  other  writer*.  I  will  not  prolong  this  alreadj 
too  lenj{thy  paper  hy  diaonMing  it  in  detail.  Having  laid  befoie 
my  readers  an  exposition  of  the  Catholic  fiule  of  Faith,  and  having 
explained  its  theory  and  leading  principles  as  lucidlj  as  I  poni^y 
could,  I  will  close  my  remarks  with  a  few  admissions  which  some 
celebrated  Protestant  writers  have  made  on  the  subject. 
Bishop  Bull,  "  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed,"  page  2  ;— 
"Tba  matter  in  qiKitiM  ia  Iht  flist  Nigant  Cooncil,  ni  >  main  utids  of  tbt 
Cbriitisn  religion  (tbe  Trinit;).  If,  in  *  matlar  <tf  inch  EmparUiK*,  all  tlw 
putwa  af  the  Chorch  could  bll  Into  mmr,  hoir  ihall  ««  b*  able  ta  dafeod  Iha 
word  of  Christ,  who  hath  praniMd  to  Hia  apoaUea,  and  la  their  penona  their  ns- 
eenan,  to  be  alwaja  with  tham?  Which  promiaa  wonld  not  ba  tma,  tbe  apatka 
not  being  to  lin  ao  long,  were  it  not  that  their  •oooeaion  ars  hara  ogmF'hended  is 
the  paraoDi  of  the  nposUea  thmiidvea." 

Dr.  'WTuttaker,  "  Controversy,"  ii.  13  ;— 

"The  Church'  cannot  bold  an;  enooeona  dootrine,  ud  mnain  a  Chnnk. 
Trvtk  cooatitDlei  tha  Cfaorcb,  aai  the  ChoTcb  abowa  whtra  Irath  ia  to  be  foond. 
The  Ent  of  Timothj  pnina  that  truth  erer  raoiaini  in  Ibe  Chnrch,  nor  can  t« 
iaparated  from  ber.    Otiitr  locialiaa  ma;  eit;  thia  aocielj  nerer  oaa  bit. 

Bishop  Montague,  "  The  dagger  Gagged,"  page  20 ; — 

"Traditiona  inatitnlad  brChiiit  in  pointa  of  futh,  ban  Kvina  aatbari^,  aalba 
written  Word  hatb.  Traditiona  from  Uie  apoatlea  baTc  equal  antlioritj  with  their 
writingt)  and  no  Proteetant  in  hia  aenaet  will  dcu;  tbat  tha  apoctlaa  ipokt  maA 
mora  than  ia  irrittan." 

Dr.  Brett,  on  Tradiiaon,  page  73  :— 

"  It  is  (Tident,  from  the  Seriptiuta  tbcmsalTes,  that  tbe  whole  of  Chriatiaaitr 
waa  at  fint  delinrtd  to  the  biehope  inceeediDE  the  apoatlea,  if  oral  tndlUoo,  and 
tbej  wen  ilao  commanded  to  keep  it,  and  d^ver  It  to  thor  Bacceaaora,  En  Hke 
manner  (9  Tim.  il.  S).  Kor  is  it  anTwbere  finrnd  tai  Seriptnre,  bj  St.  Paol,  or  aaj 
other  apoatle,  that  thej  wonld  either  j^tl;  or  Mparatolf  wHte  down  all  tbsj  had 
taught  aa  neceaaair  to  aalvatieD." 

leMATtDI. 

saoiTiTB  abhoib — i, 
1.  It  is  of  great  importanoe  at  the  commencement  of  a  debats 
that  the  terms  of  the  qoestion  should  be  eiplained  and  freed  from 
all  ambigui^.  Ilie  sense  in  which  any  word  of  dubious  meaning  i* 
used  should  be  determined ;  the  propositions  by  which  the  queetio& 
ia  affirmed  or  negatived  should  be  clearly  laid  doim ;  and  then  the 

•  "  M  thv  ddUnm  abaU  bi  taaiht  of  the  I.ord,  and  great  ibaObtthspwcstf 
tb7eU]di«n,''lM.Ur.  IS. 
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strongeBt  argnmenta  ihould  be  loddlv  brought  forward  to  demon- 
■trate  the  truth  of  the  propoBitiooi.  Xhia  ve  ahall  eadearour  to  do 
in  the  preaeut  article. 

2.  fi^  the  "  Catholic  Snie  of  Faith,"  ire  nndentand  the  "  Btman 
Cathoho  Rule  of  Faith ;"  and,  in  apcakiuK  of  ita  being  "  true,"  we 
refer  to  ita  Dinine  auiimilv.  Thia  Kule  of  Faith  ineludea  the 
"  Bible,"  the  "  Apocrypha,  " unwritten  traditions,"  and  the 
"  interpretationi "  of  tnoae  b^  the  Eomiah  Church.  •  Aa  we  both 
admit  the  Divine  anthority  of  the  "  Bible,"  so  our  i^apute  will  not 
relate  to  it,  and  we  shall  aaaome,  of  conrse,  that  that  part  of  thia 
Sole  of  Faith  is  "  true."  We  deny  the  Divine  aatboritj  of  the 
ottten,  and  hope  to  make  good  our  denial  before  we  conclude  this 

3.  The  Divine  authority  of  the  "Apocrypha,"  "unwritten  tradi- 
tions," and  the  "  interpretations  "  of  these  ny  the  Somish  Church, 
entirely  depends  upon  the  ii^aHihiUtv  of  that  church.  If  it  were 
admitted  that  this  church  were  infallible,  it  would  follow  that  these 
are  "true,"  simply  because  she  has  declared  them  to  be  so;  and 
were  we  to  discuss  these  one  by  one,  our  opponents  would  ultimately 
refer  ub  to  the  inlkllible  authority  of  their  church  for  proof,  fiiey 
even  assert  that  the  Bible  baa  no  Divine  authority  but  for  her 
infallibility  •  and  when  we  ask  for  proof  of  this  infallibiUty,  she 
refers  ns  back  to  the  Bible.  This  reminds  as  of  the  man  who, 
when  asked  what  be  beliered,  said,  "  I  believe  what  the  Church 
believes."  "  And  what  does  the  Church  believe  P"  "TbeChnrch 
believes  what  I  believe,"  was  the  reply.  It  requires  no  argument 
to  PfOTO  that  these  have  no  Siviiie  anthority  except  for  the  infal* 
libOity  of  the  Bomisb  Church,  as  the  fiwt  is  maintainad  by  our 
opponent*.  Bellarmiue  says  : — "  That  is  a  true  ti«dition  which  all 
former  doctors  have  successively,  in  their  several  ages,  acknowledged 
to  come  from  the  apostles,  and  by  their  doctrine  or  praoticea  have 
approved,  and  which  the  universal  Church  ownetb  as  such ;  and 
the  reaton  it,  becaate  the  univerial  Churck  CiUHor  bbs."  t  By 
"  the  universal  Church  "  he  means,  of  course,  the  Somith  Church. 
Instead,  then,  of  taking  up  these  three  topics  teriatim,  and  discussing 
their  "  truth  "  separately,  we  purpose  showing  that  the  very  foun- 
dation on  which  their  Divine  authority  rests,  is  false ;  in  fact,  that 
they  have  no  foundation  whatever  for  such  a  distinction.  For  as 
their  "  truth  "  depends  upon  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Bome, 
•0,  ^  it  be  proved  that  this  Church  is  not  infallible,  it  will  follow 
that  they  are  not  of  Divine  authority,  and,  consequently,  that 
"The  Catbolio  Bnle  of  Faith  is  not  ime."  Let  our  opponents 
prove  their  Cburcb  to  be  infallible,  and  we  most  of  necessity  admit 
that  their  Kule  of  Faith  is  true. 

1.  We  shall  endeavour  to  make  good  our  denial  of  the  question 
by  proving  the  truth  of  the  following  propoaitiona  ; — 

■  Dauj  iKtt,  a  Tin.  r.  16.     1SS3. 

t  "DBTndIc'ciF.91    "  roofc'i  DUlogna,"  p.  SO,  1839. 

, .le 


so  H  1SX  (UTHouc  snx  or  rurs  xxvxF 

(1.)  Tke  "Gft^kolio  Bsle  of  .Faith"    ii  not-tc«e   booMH  tke 

Roman  Oatholio  CbarcL  is  not  inJUIihle. 

(2.)  The  "Catholic  Bole  of  Faith"   is  aot  tme  iMeanw  tlie 

Botcao  Oatholio  Chnroh  by  her  "tnwIitioDi"  aad  "inter- 

preUtiMu  "  teaehM  doetruMs  muI  comMuda  practioM  wUch 

an  erroamoa,  betog  MOtraiy  to  the  ^dam  teaching  of  the 

H0I7  SoriptaKi. 

6,  Prap.  1.   "^Hu  Catholic  Bole  of  Eaith  a  not  trae  beoaoie 

'AeBoBwaCatholio  Chnroh  is  not  infallible."    To  foe  tafallible  ia 

to  be  exnnpt  from  bot  liability  to  error,  miatalre,  or  decqitioa. 

Ko4r  tko  Bdmiah  Ohnren  crotmoi  her  doctrine  of  inifallibility  upon 

the  Saered  Scriptnnw,     She  must  either  do  ao,  «r  prore  it  inide- 

pendentlj  of  the  Bible.    This  iilie  doea  not  attempt ;  Hjid  u  ake 

Jt^pe^  to  the  Scriptures  for  proof,  so  by  their  eTidenoc  nmst  she 

be^tried.    Upon  the  BiUe  alone  must  we  rest  for  tke  proof  of  this 

impoTtaat  qoeation,  becuue  that  ah»e  ia  the  authori^  whieb  we 

boaiadmit  tobe  Divine, and  to whioh ire  botb can  appaal  in  this 

matter.     We  tktr^are  tu*«rt  that  Ms  JEmmM  Ckmrek  u  mot  ii^fiU- 

mh  btemum  tke  Aat  tK  Scrntiire  •anlAorifyfir  tki*  dectrin*. 

•  6.  The  firit  and  prinoipal  passage  to  whic^  ahe  sppsalv  is  Uatt. 
xri.  IS  ;  "  AnA  I  alio  say  unto  tbM,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  ToA  vill  I  build  my-  Chnrcb  ;  ^mnd  tke  g^fte*  cf  heU  ikall  mot 
mrnimil  a^mtt  it."  The  italicized  words  ire  those  on  wfaidi  ahe 
tniilds  this  doctrine  of  tnfellibititT.  Bat  that  thinr  prore  what  the 
^fioBish  Church  la^  they  do,  will  depend— 1.  Whether  it  is  Peter 
«r  the  DiTiae  dqinity  of  Chriat,  as  oonfesaed  by  Hnn,  that  is  t^ 
-fwoifc  of  the  Ciurei.  2.  If  it  be  Peter,  does  it  iaHliide.all  his 
.racoMaors!'  3.  Whether  is  the  pronlae  gnteral  or  partimlarP 
4.  Dees  it  rdate  to  matters  of /oifA  xmn  praetiee,  or  to  EoaUen  «f 
Mihanlyi'  6.  DeaaitproTethetnfallibiti^of  PetePortheOhnrohP 
■  7.  Is  It  Peter  or  the  Difine  dignity  of  Chriat  that  ia  the  To»k  of 
tk  CkmrciP  That  it  is  not  Peter  will  appear  trvn  the  words 
tmulated  Peter  and  rwib.  The  Greek  \itttd  peine,  aai|^oiMd 
f#br,  doMoe^MMHaroffit,  but  a«<«ne,  orfnam^oroeA.  "Ilioa 
art  Simon,  son  of  Jona ;-  Ihoo  shslt  be  sailed  Cephas,  which  ia  bj 
■Bterprotation,  «  tltme,"  «r  'Peter  (Jehn  i.4^.  The  word  p**rv, 
translated  rook,  means  a  real  roeb,  not  a  Hone  or  fl^mMd  M  one, 
as  does  petro*.  And  t»  petra,  a  roih,  is  of-npenor  digoity  to 
ftvot,  a  eUme,  90  we  ondeFstand  the  rook,  the  true  fimtdotivit  of 
the  Church,  is  sapertor  in  dignity  to  Peter.  l%at  this  is  the  tr«e 
meaning  wiU  be  evident  vrhen  we  consider  that  the  term  reck  is  a 
aenptnnd,  figuratiTe  expression,  to  signify  a  Divine  Protootor;  and 
i»  only  appUed  to  God  or  Christ.  "  Jehovah  is  my  rook,"  2  Sua. 
xiii.  2.  For  they  drank  uf  that  spiritual  Rook  (Pstra),  and  that 
Book  (Petrs)  was  Christ,"  1  Cor.  x.  4.  But  the  term  mtiwa,  a 
tlone,  if  applied  figwatirely  to  Peter,  oan  only  mMm  that  be  is  bnt 
one  of  the  true  believers  who,  "  as  living  stones,  are  built  up  a 
spiritual  house,  ....  accfplaUe  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ," 
iPeterii.6. 
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9.  Agaitt,  the  yrmmmalieal  eomtt  uation  of-^e  aaadeiMewillpnMn' 
that  PMer  i»  not  the  roek  cf  tbi  Chnrch.  Tha  vord  ptf&^f  is  a 
nona  Di«wi)>ti»«,  Hod  vitrei,  a  nooa  ftaiminei  If  onr  Lord  lutd 
intended  fa^  the  rooi:  Peter  himMlf,  He  would  lure  repeated  th« 
raofGMJMu.  noun  in.  tha  dative  com  with  a  maai^UtM  pronoua  and 
arUeU,  th«Si — "  ep»  (M(fc  topelr*."  But  tiie  text  is  "  epi  toMit  ta 
petra," — words  which  Are- ali_/<iniini'iM,  and  caimot  therefove  refei^to 
Pettrx  What  osr  Lord  did  refer  to  will  be  seea  from,  the  co^exti 
P«t«r  had  Bud.  "  Thou  art  tii»  Chriit,  the  Sea  of  the  IWhis  God." 
Our  Lord  snanered,  "AnD  I  \Lao  (oy  wnte  thee,"  kc.  'nut,  hj 
the  oofKlatire  coojuaetion  aaidi  and  th*  conneotire  adrerh  aUi, 
pointi  onl  the  inaeMi^ila  oonnectioa  of  thia  Teri»  and  Peter's  < 
oedanlimorGhriatBDiTine'dignk'B.aDdproTes  that  the  deoUn- 
-tionof  Peter-wM'the  main  dn«ct  of  the  HsntSBce,  and  the  true  and 
^7  foatdatiaa  of  the  (^liatlan  Chortji.  Seeiiif;  thmi  that  Petef 
ia  no<  the  rock  of  thb  CitercA,  against  whkb  the  gates  of  hell  aliall 
not'preTailf  it'ia  evident  that  theChurah  of  Bone,  beioK  bailt  ^V^ 
Peter,  oosnot bathe  ClMiriih  rftEftradtoin  thistext;  Bad.tbeKter^ 
thia  paaiago  dAea  not  prore  the  infallibility  of  the  Ghaii^  of 
Btme. 

9..  Suppose  Peter  to  ha  tharoort.of  theGharch,  dees  itinelBdeolt. 
his  BwosBaOTB  P  Fint.  Who  waK  Peter^s  aacceBWF  iu  1Mb  sup^eii 
BiHiiiiiiMiij  r  Waa  it  LUtmt  or-  CUmmu?  How-  oareleea  of  Peter- 
not  to  naMtt  him,  when  bj*  bo  doing  he  would  haTe<  p^  away  no  {atd 
ofdJBpntoI    He  m\f^t  hare  an.A,  "And  to  tiiis  end  Tleaive  nf 

raeoeeeori  Pope. ,  nh«n  jou. ntuot  bear  in  all  tfauws.  and  v^xo' 

wHlba.aainfallitxle'indaotrine  and  practice  aa  I  hwre  been"  (GaL 
ii.  2.)  If  this  privitef^e  belonnto  'all  hia  sitoceiBaTS,  it  wiU  follow 
that  to  quote  S'AAibigji^—"  Bnadteb  IX.,  a  bo7  of  twelve  jaara 
of  Bge^  wIm  sAc  beiogtntored  in  delisBehBiy,  contimied  hia  horrible 
trirpitadea  aa  Pooie,"  naa  th«roeh  of  the  Ghnreh  forthe  time,  being. 
Thftt  AJeXBod^TI.,  af<wnicatoraiKlisoeetooaspersoB,acompomd 
of  TiceiD  all  its  erilehapeaiwaBtbe  reck  of  the  "mfallible"  Ohnroh.. 
"WecuLnotbeltcrethatlhciBetEDMl  other  Popes  of  this  claaa,  could  be 
the  foandation  of  tha  Chsroh.or&.terxWflromthe  "  gates  of  helL" 
It  will  not  find  credit  with.BerionalT'  dunking  men  till  east. and 
west  nteet  together. 

10.  la  the  promiee  general  or  partioDlaT  ?  If  it  be  partionlart 
aad  lefemto  tbo  Gbnrch.bu^t  upon  Peter,  and  proree  the  io^tlli- 
fatlttr  of  any  who  are  bnilt  updn  liim,  it  also  peorea.the  infaUibili^' 
of  aU  who  are  built  upon  him.  Hiere  is  nothiugin  the  t«st  opoon- 
tact  to  prare  lbs  coartearjr.  And  since  i^  Cbnich  of  Bngland  aod 
thoaftot  Germany  wereonca  baiit upon  him.  and  barii^  apostatised. 
aeeorduttf  U  M»  vieus  i^f  on-  -opponnUt.  it  follows  that  their  bliBg 
built  opim  BetoTi  whUe  rat^ect  to  the  P^pe^  did  not  make  than  im. 
Mlible,  ttat  aeeure  thmn  irom  Uting.  So  those  who  are  new  builii 
irpw,  hinv  m«  j,  ill  like  msMiar.  faU  away,  aslil  tim  Po^  ba  left  the 
head  without  a  body,  a  shepherd  without  sheep.  This  bHowi  that 
the  promise  is  not  »  partioftUr  one,  does  not  refer  to  any  one  par- 
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tionlAT  ehnrcb,  but  that  it  u  a  reneral  promifte  to  ChrUt'i  own 
Church,  which  iaclvdos  all  true  believert  in  all  aaes;  And  that  it 
sienifiM  that  the  Church  built  apon  the  only  true  uiundatioil,  Jem 
ChriBt,  shall  be  maintuoed  in  the  world  to  the  end  of  time. 

IL.  The  Church  of  Kome  claims  to  be  infallibU  in  matter*  of 
finth  ONLT.  But  thii  teit  tpeaVs  no  more  about  matt«n  qT  f<atk 
than  of  praetia.  It  lecnres  the  Church  of  Home  no  more  agaitiit 
the  one  than  the  other ;  and  the  "  gates  of  hell "  prevail  u  much 
against  the  Chnreh  by  practice  as  they  do  fay  doeirtne  ;  and  "  since 
it  is  Boknowledged  tnat  some  of  Peter's  successors  hare  died  in 
damnable  sins,  they  may  also  die  in  damnable  heresies,"  for  they  are 
no  more  secured  from  the  one  by  this  text  than  from  the  other. 
This  pasuee,  therefore,  does  not  favoarthe  pretensions  of  Borne  to 
be  infallible  in  matters  of  faith  or  doctrine  only ;  but  the  fact  of  ' 
her  clsiming  infillibililj  in  this  ali»ie  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
herJalliAiliCif  in  matters  of  fad  and  practice. 

12.  Does  It  prove  the  iniallibility  of  Peter  or  the  ChnrehP  He 
paaiage  evidently  speaks  of  the  infallibili^  of  the  Charch,  if  it 
speaks  of  iufallibditr  at  all.  But  theinfallibilityof  the  Church  will 
depend  upon  that  of  the  roch  on  which  it  is  built.  If  ow,  the  Church 
of  Some  IB  built  upon  Peter,  and  the  Popes  as  his  successon.  Bat 
the  infallibiliW  or  the  Pope  alone  is  denied  by  the  majority  of 
Boman  Cathofics ;  and  we  have  proved  that  Peter  cannot  be  the 
rook  of  the  Church  spoken  of  in  the  text,  which  also  proves  that  he 
is  not  infallible ;  and  this  shows  at  once  that  the  claim  of  the 
Bomisb  Church  to  infallibility  is  not  found  in  this  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, since  the  rtotte,  Peter,  on  which  she  is  built,  i*  not  infUlihk, 
and  the  Popes  are  no  more  so  thlm  he, 

13.  We  have  thus  gone  through  this  passage  more  minutely  than 
we  intended ;  but  as  it  is  the  great  stronghold,  the  chief  passage  on 
which  the  Bomtsh  Church  founds  this  absurd  notio^perhaoe  it  is 
better  to  investigate  it  more  fully  than  any  other.  We  shdl  now 
glance  at  some  others,  to  which  we  are  referred  for  proof  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  then  pass  on  to  our  second  proposition. 

14.  The  next  passage  is  found  in  1  Tim.  iii.  IS,  where  the  Ohnrdi 
is  called  "the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.".  And  "therefore 
the  Church  of  the  living  God  can  never  uphold  error,  nor  bring  in 
corruption,  superstitioD,  or  idolatry."* 

But  the  chnreh  here  spoken  of  was  not  that  of  Borne,  but  of 
Ephesus ;  and  if  any  particular  church  wM  meant,  it  must  have 
been  the  latter.  If  it  were  the  universal  Church  of  Chritt,  tiat 
might  be  in&llible,  though  the  Church  of  Some  were  obliterated. 
It  IB  generally  acknowlMged  by  our  opponents  that  infallibilitr 
resides  only  in  "  the  Pope  and  a  general  council  agreeing  tt^etber ; ' 
and  that  these  alone  constitute  "tie  Ckurek."  AooOTdingly,  the 
fitllowins  paraphrase  will  convey  the  true  meanins  of  this  text,^ 
"That  Won  migbteat  know  how  to  bebiatre  ^yseu  m  a  Pepe  and 

■  Donaj  Dot*,  1  Tim.  iiL  IB.     ISSS. 
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neil,  wliich  is  the  Chnrch  of  the  living  Qod."  This  ii 
.  Mid  none  but  thoee  who  blindly  folloT  tbe  blind  cwi 
believe  that  St.  Paul  would  give  directioM  to  Timothy  how  to 
behave  in  a  "  Pope  and  gene^  council,"  which  waa  not  then  in 
being,  nor,  indeed,  till  mora  than  two  centuries  alter.  The  paaeage 
evidently  refers  to  his  behaviour  in.  the  Church  of  EphesuB,  over 
which  he  was  bishop ;  and  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  Churoh  of 
Borne  than  with  the  Church  of  the  "  Latter-day  Sainbs." 

But  the  words,  "pillBr  and  ground  of  the  truth,"  are  figuratiTe; 
and  whether  they  refer,  bb  some  think,  to  Timothy  himself,  or  to 
the  Church  of  Ephesua,  they  evidently  mean  beine  well  rooUd  lud 
grounded  in  the  laith — a  »trong  mpporter  of  it — as  ne  is  a  reed  who 
u  tossed  to  snd  fro  hv  every  wind  of  doctrine.  Jeremiah  was 
called  an  "  iron  pUlari' — waahe,  therefore,  infallibleP  The  saints 
of  Vienna  and  Lyons  called  Attains,  the  martyr,  a  "pillar  and 
STonnd  of  the  truth;"* — was  he,  tlkerefore,  infallibler  James, 
Cephas,  and  John,  seemed  to  be  pillart  (Gal.  ii.  9).  If  this  made 
PeAer  infallible,  so  were  likewise  James  and  John  ;  and,  cons*- 
qneutly,  so  were  the  churches  over  which,  they  were  bishops.  But 
enongh  has  been  siud  to  show  that  this  passage  does  not  favour  tius 
celebrated  dogma  of  the  Church  of  Borne. 

15.  JohnxTi.13:  "WhenHe  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come.  He  will 
guide  you  "into  all  truth."  This  promise  was  made  to  the  apostles 
only.  If  it  relates  to  them  alone,  it  does  not  prove  the  infallibilitr 
of  llie  Somish  Church ;  but  if  it  refers  to  their  snccessors,  it 
includes  all  the  successors  of  all  the  apostles ;  and  it  proves  no 
more  the  iufallibitity  of  Peter's  auccesBors  than  it  does  of  all  the 
others.  John  xiv.  16  :  "  And  I  will  pray  tiie  Father,  and  He  shall 
awe  you  another  Comforter,  that  He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever." 
This  passage  does  not  say  that  every  one  with  whom  the  Comforter 
abides  thoald  be  led  into  all  truth  Jbr  ever.  "  For  ever.  Hence  it 
is  evident  that  this  Spirit  of  truth  was  not  only  promised  t«  the 
persons  of  the  apostlea,  but  also  to  their  snccessors,  throogh  all 
generations."'!'  If  this  implies  the  infallibility  of  all  who  are  led  by 
Uie  Spirit  of  God,  then  all  believers  are  iuf^ble,  for  they  are  led 
br  the  Spirit  (Bom.  viii.  14).  The  Spirit  of  truth  is  promised  to 
aQ  who  ask  it  {Lnke  si.  13) ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God  or  not,  is  promised  to  all  who  obeg  the  mil 
<f  Qod  (John  vii.  17).  This  passage,  therefore,  has  no  more  to  do 
with  the  infaUibili^  of  the  Chnieh  of  Some,  than  with  that  of 
evMT  Christian  believer. 

The  last  passage  we  shall  examine  is  one  in  tlie  Old  Testament, 
on  which  they  found  this  dogma  of  infallibility.  Dent.  xvii.  8, 12, 
IS  one  of  the  principal  ar^nments  they  brine  forward  to  prove  it. 
Out  opponents  areue  that,  inasmuch  as  God  eave  to  the  Church- 
gnJdes  of   the  Old  Testament  infallible  autnorit    in   deciding, 
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witltoat  appMl,  all  contromBiM  nlatiiw  to  tb*  low,  tbat  H»  kv 
itot  dons  leu  ftrr  tli«  Cbor^-gnMn  of  t£e  New  Teatametit.  ^n»- 
inikUihiliW^  of  the  Jewish  Church,  ia  thie  penoa  «f  the  Hisb  Priert, 
18  made  the  foundation  of  the  infallitiili^  of  the  Bomiit  Chmdi, 
in  the  penen  of  tiw  Pope.  We^  tjtwi,  lince  the  Jeiriah  OhBRtk- 
m»  u^aHiMe,  it  will  follow  tltat  those  Imola  only;  ave  canonaoal 
wfateb  Qw  Jewitb  Chvich  rec^rvd.  llw  Jews  Tweeted  tlw 
books  of  the  A^iDaiTpha;  they  never  reoeired  into  thMr  M£on  oT 
Surifiiure  thoM  hooEi  which  we  Protoitants  reieet ;  and  am  ^tvty 
were  IHTALtiBLS,  M«y  mutt  b«  ri^.  And  imkss  theChorcfaoif 
Bome  can  gbow  that  they  were  not  inJ^lihU.  or  th»t  she  baa 
received  Dhine  authority  to  declare  the  ix/bUHU  daeisimis  of  tbe 
Jewish  Chnrcb  to  hofiUlibh,  it  mmt  fcdlow  that  the  Apocrypha  i» 
not  miy  pori  of  the  reueaied  mU  a^  God,  and,  coiweqiiently,  tiiat 
thispart  of  the"CatbolioBuleof  FaitliiB"  sot  •'true.  Josephu* 
bean  teetimeRT  to  the  Jewiih  canon  of  Scriptmre,  aad  declorea  tbat 
the  apoopyphal  books  "are  not  of  the  B«m»  credit  with  the  fonter, 
becaose  tnere  was  no  certain  scecaaaion  of  propfaeta."*  Bdlonnise 
says ; — '•  AD  thoee  hooke  winch  the  Proteetonti  do  not  recetre, 
the  Jfewa  oko  did  not  recetre/'t 

16.  We  have  thus  gone  throo^  the  principal  paMOMi' of  3m  IjiUb* 
alleged  to  Bvimort  &it  faroiirite  donna  of  the  Itomi^  Choreh,  aad 
bave  found  that  they  do  not.  in  the  slighteat  degree,  give  coud-- 
tenance  to  any  iaoh  notion.  We  believe,  tberefore,  th^  our  fint- 
propoaition  has  been  demoastrated,  and  that,  iacatMs-the  Churofa  of 
Boere  is  not  it^alUbU—aot  havisff  scriptural  anthority'  far  t^ 
doctrine,  that  her  "  Rnlc  of  Faith"  is  kot  "  tr»*"  We  have  Men 
that  the  ai^i(mneiit  she  brings  forward  to  prove  her  own  infallibiUty, 
namely,  Ui»t  respectii^  the  Jewish  Church,  ppores  tbat  th«  Apo- 
ci7phayi^iAsBerec«Te«asf>ariof  ber"£n]s  of  Faith."  cannot 
bs  of  IKvine  oBthority.  We  sh^  now  paoe  on  to  oonsid^  the 
•Mondproposition . 

17.  Prop.  2.  "Tbe-Cotbelic  Bnle  of  Faith  is  not  tme  beeaiw 
tiie  BomoD  Catholic  Choreh,  by  her  '  traditions'  and  '  interpreta- 
tiovBi'  teaches  dootnaee  and  commands  practices' which  are  emy 
neoiH,  beiDfj  contrary  to  the  plun  teachii^  of  the  Seripturea." 

Onr  spooe  bids  ua  (4i  be  bruf  on  this  part  of  onr  subject.  We 
ih^  therefore,  not  enter  into  airr  lengtl^'  argnments  to  prove  <^r 
poaition,  bat  shall  pttt  in  pantUri  colonms  th«  teaobing  a£  ths 
Scriptorea,  and  that  of  the  Cnnrch  of  Bome,  and  1«sve  the  reedm 
of  the  Brituh  ControvertiaUtt  to  compare  the  two,  naA  to  dnnr 
tbeir  own  coacluaionB,  ^tieh,  we  donbt  not;  will  be  generally  in 
aeoordonce  with  our  propoeitiwi. 


tcunin^,      in  the  handi  of  tnrj  bulwDdnaB, 
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"^Lct  tbs  word  af'Obtkt  dwiH  in 
JOT  riehlj.' — Obi  iir.  le. 

39. 

"Thns  ara'injttar  tint  ja  nigto 
UlitTB.'— yabi  II.  at. 

Htlj  Srriptnna,  wliich  ve  tbli  to  nnka 
the*  wiM  imto  Balratim  thintigh  fUtli 
in  Cfatiit  Jmiu.'— a  Tin.  iR.  IS. 

"  T«  do  err,  Dot  kunriog  th«  Sbrip- 
tnRs.' — JTiUc  nil.  99. 

■*  Jmo*  uld  niito  trim,  71  tt  trriUm 
q^otn,  TboB  ahdt  dM  tempt  the  Lord 
tiij  God."— iftt/l.  IT.  T. 

•■I«  it  not  writttn?"— ifari  li-  IT. 


"Pnff  writ  re  r^jtrt  the  ana- 
nmrti  of  Ood,  ttnt'J*  DUj-  kMp 
joor  o<n)  tnJiDon." — Uark  riL  9-. 

"  Beware  Icat  tnj  mm  ipoiF  ;«q 
throDgh  philoMpbj  and  nin  deceit, 
after  the  tiadition  of  men,  and  not  after 
Chiirt.'— Cat  ii.  S. 

"Reftm  profaae  and  old  itittB' 
Wilea."— I  7^  i.  4. 

Sb.  Time  !i  ddub  rightBom,  no  not 

°  AB  hBTe  liimed,  and  come  ebort  of 
the  (rfory  of  God;"— iftiBi.  t.  H, 

"The  SoiiptDre  hatli  ceaelnded  a)T 
uiterfD."-^OaI.ifl.  29; 

"That  iriiiofa-  ie  bonr  of  tb*  fleeb  is 
fleah,  IW  which  is  benr  of  the  Spirit  is 
•fiitt.''-^ajla  iiL  6. 

91  ■  Vj  gnee  jon  an  saved  Utrmgh 
.ffift;  and  this  not  nf  juiUMlm,  for  it  i» 
the  gift  ofG  od :  HDf  nfvoria,  that  no  man 
may  gioiT."^— ^^  iL  ftftCwwyjerriHi. 

39.  "BAdd  tbe  Lunb  of  Obd;  he 
who  takMli  awaj  the  afn  of  OB-irerfd.' 
—Join  i.  99.     Donof. 

"  Who  pnr  himadf  a  iwuan  loT  aB." 


Damtg  TabmiM,  I»U. 

''  It  is  not  a  command  for  oil  ta  read 
the  aeri^toras."- Aiwy  wite,  Jot*  t. 
s9.    lasa, 

"  Of  UuK  tncsliUeU  (of  the  Bibb), 
are  coma  mnoh  Tmitie,  eaiioaitief  oon- 
templ  of  EDpericn,  borrible  erroim  and 
ditulgation  of  the  dresdral  saeramenla 
•rhich  of 'parposa  mn  hidden  From  the 
ralgir.' — AnojF  tote,  I  Cor.  lir.  3. 

"The  s      ■■       "■ 


ev  the  Smptam,  and 
therefore  bad  atndied  Uiem  bf  hearing  ■ 
good  readers  and  teaohera." — Datng 
noU,  isra.    1816. 

"If -they  (tiia  beretioa)  lay,  'It  ia 
written,'  that  ii  the  TiHce  of  the  dinl 
speaking  in  his  membera." — Cardinal 
Boumi !  Da  Sa^irmno  Dei  Vtrio, 
Fooh't  Diatogya.     1B39. 

19-  "  For  eiampla  of  nacaaaarj  tn- 
dltJons' — the  sign  of  the  CLuan,  pra^g 
towards  the  east,  the  (nTda  apokei)  at 
the  rierathn  of  the  Ennhuiat,  the  hal- 
lowing oT  the  (bat,  bleaaing  of  tha  oUa, 
eioTCismea  of  the  partj  to  be  baptlaad. 
WbatBCriptares  tanghl  tbeaa  and  aooh 
lite?  lfDne,lralr;  alcoming-ofsecnt 
and  ailenC  tradition." — Dvueg  wit)^ 
S  Titm.  H.  IG. 

30.  "HaaitofHarT,  owOiHurfiiiM 
OPijfnoI  tin,  praj  for  HB." — LiUtfSy  of 
At  Heart  of  Mary  ligaori. 

"Whilst  iH  haT«  been  bom  io  ai- 
ginal  ein,  Harf,  by  a  pririlrg*  gnitad 
to  her  alone,  tau  enttmittdfret  from 
atry  ilaai  Bforigimol  wm.' — ^%Morat 
<tf  tite  HomM  Primali  of  Tr€lmd,' 
Avgut,  IBsn. 

SI.  "Good  wmka  do  tnily  deaarra 
eternal  life;  and  wheaoarer  hdds  tha- 
contrarj  is  sccnrsed." — Trid.  ana.  tL 
cap.  iTi.  ttc4DL39. 

33.  "  Wboertf  shalt  afltnn  Oat  wa 
can  by  do  maaaa  nuka  aatiafaetioa  ta 
God  for  oar  tina,  M  bfm  be  aoenwad."" 
—Tmt.  saaai  lit.  can  IS. 
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"  But  *(tai;  Ha  b»d  oAnd  ana  (utri- 
Bet,  (of  c<rer  cat  down  on  tha  right  band 
of  God."— ^«i.  z.  IS. 

23.  "  I  haTa  troddcD  tba  irioa-pnai 
alooe,  and  of  tba  Gaatilaa  tbara  i*  not  > 
sum  witb  me.'' — /«a.  tziii.  3.    Anaqr 

"TbEniaon*  God,uldoBa  Hadiatot 
batwwn  God  and  men,  tho  man  Ctuiat 
JODB."-  \  Tim.  0,6. 

"  We  bsTi  an  Adrocata  with  Uw 
Father,  Jeans  Chiiit  Iha  rightcaoi."— 
IJoknill. 

"  I  am  the  wa;,  Ihe  truth,  and  tho 
life:  no  mm  comet*  unto  Oa  FatJitr 
but  ig  ma."— Jojbi  liv.  6. 

"  Than  ia  nana  other  name  gii«i 
among  men,  wherabf  ira  moat  ba 
•ared."— .^c(t  it.  13. 

34.  "  All  power  ia  ^Tan  nnto  me 
(Jaam)  in  haaiwi  and  in  aarth." — 
MaO.  zriii.  IS. 

"  Tha  Fatba  loTath  tha  Sim,  wd 
Iiath  given  all  lUnga  into  fail  band." — 
John  iii.  3S. 

as.  "The  blood  of  Jaraa  Chriat 
fala  Son  eleanaath  iu  from  all  aio." — 
I  Join  i.  T.    Douof. 

"  Wheretora  He  ia  ab]e  alaa"to  eaTs 
tbem  U>  tba  nttannoat  that  coma  unto 
God  bj  Uim.'— Hai.  ni.  35. 

26.  "For  thia  ia  m;  biood  of  tha 
Nmr  Tealament,  *bicb  ia  abed  lor  niasf 
for  tba  ramiaaion  of.  una.  Bnt  I  aa; 
viio  jtm,  I  mtlnoldraJi  ktne^oTih^ 
till  FRUtf  or  THB  run,"  &c — MaU. 
utL  SS,  29. 

"Foraaoltaoa*  ;a  eat  tUi  dbbad 
and  drM!  tlut  c^,  ya  do  abon  tba  Lord'i 
dtath  till  He  crana."— I  Cor.  xL  26. 

The  wina  after  eooascntiai  ii  aUU 
cnlied  tha  /nit  i/  fjU  nna,  and  tba 
ag> ;  and  the  treat  ia  alio  called  broad, 

"  Becauaatboa  wilt  not  leave  mj  aoal 
In  hell,  neither  wilt  then  inSer  tbina 
Holt  0>b  to  eea  cxiXBcmoK." — 
AcU  IL  27. 

"  He  aeeing  thia  befbn  apake  of  the 
Taasntction  of  Chriit,  that  Ka  aeul  waa 
not  left  in  bell,  wiAler  did  fit /ul  w« 
Comtvenov.'—AeU  iL  31. 

37.  "  Let  DO  man  dacdn  jon  by  any 
mtnna)   for  that  daf  aball  not  coom 


"Ominuilal  Ho  that  ^tteth  with  the 
Father  in  be*Tan  abore  ia  handled  of 
men  beneath,' — Douajf  note,  Acli  L  S. 

23.  "  True,  Lord,  there  waa  no  >u> 
with  thee,  bat  then  waa  a  woiuN  with 
thee."— /flJf<irtMl>,.^mB.  1493.  Quoteif 
n  PooW$I>ialogaa,  p.  108.    1S39. 

To  the  Virgin  Uarr:  "Beonre  onr 
pniaea,  obtaina  oni  leqaeatai,  for  thoa 
art  the  apecial  hope  of  aionenj  bj  thee 
we  hope  for  pardon  of  onr  ainiin,  be- 
caue  of  her  intereeaaion  for  ne,  whereby 
■be  ia  onr  rafnge,  our  adTOoate,"  &c. — 
Douat  note  <m  Acti  i.  14. 

"General  aalTition  ia  procnnd  toal 
mankind  bj  mediation  it  the  B.  V. 
Marie." — Donof  nolo  on  EiAtr  ii.  1. 
1633. 


TItt  Saertd  Btart,  p.  306. 

3S.  "Thefiraofpnrgatoij,  in  which 
Ihe  aonli  of  joat  men  are  cleansed  bj  a 
tempaiaij  paniahmcnt." — Cot.  CoiaanV 
ofTtmt,t.S». 


3E.  "  Tha  worda  ot  c< 
oompliah  three  things;  first,  that  tbe 
true  and  real  body  of  Christ,  lAe  saau 
(jIoI  •hh  lorn  of  At  Virgin,  is  rtndend 
preaoDt  in  the  Holj  Enchariat;  aecOkd, 
that  nonAtUmaofUie  tiantnU  romain 
inllUtaerameaL   The  anbatanteoTtbe 


Uoed  of  onr  Lord,  that  they 

tliine»o/bTtadaiuliBine.'—Cat.  Cotm- 
ctfo/rt«H,p.212. 

"  If  aonething  poiaonous  baTO  tooched 
the  consecrated  Boat,  let  it  be  juuuitd 
in  tho  tabernacle  in  ■  separate  place 
nntil  tbe  species  b«  (xirrdptbd;  amd 
nlea  OOBKDITBV,  tba  1st  it  be  thrown 
into  the  aaciariam." — Boman  Jiiual, 
piMiilied  if  CosuB,  Dublm.     1823. 
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THI    BIBLK.  TBS    OaOBCH    Or    KOHI. 

tho«nthorilToftlwPoii«,' — Triplieatia 
Contra  Whilai.  o.  IT.  Quoted  in 
Poolg'i  Diaioguet,  f.  66.  IB39. 
"  If  ths  Pspe  ihaald  err  in  {arbiddicg 
God  or  IliM  is  «onhippcd ;  *a  thit  be  virtaM  and  commuidlng  Ticea,  the 
H  God  ututh  in  tho  tsmple  of  Ood,  ebaich  iren  bmmd  to  belitTS  vicn  to 
■honiog  fainutlf  th«t  ha  ia  God." —  be  good,  and  rlrtnia  bad,  anloa  sh« 
a  Tktn,  li.  3,  4.  woald  rin  afaiut  oanacieaca-" — B*B, 

De  Pont.  lib.  if.  e.  S.  /tiJ. 
28.  In  conclutiOD,  we  think  that  the  comparison  between  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  and  that  of  the  Bomish  Church  ^llj  eatab- 
liihea  our  poeition,  that  by  her  "  traditionB"  and  "interpretationa," 
(he  teaches  doetrinea  and  commands  practices  which  are  contrary 
to  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  "  Catholic  Knfe  of  Faith  is"  wot  "true."  We,  of  course, 
eicept  the  Bible ;  but  reBpectine  the  Apocrypha,  "  unwritten 
traditions,"  and  the  "  intei^retations"  of  these  by  the  Bomish 
Church,  we  beliere  that  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  proof  of 
their  faUibilitv  of  that  church,  and  of  her  erroneous  teachings. 
Moves,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  latter  portion  of  her  "Enle  of 
Faith"  is  not  of  Divine  authority,  being  nothing  more  than  the 
opinions  and  conunandmenta  of  men.  THEOPByLACT. 


IS   THE   POETRY   OF  TENNYSOIf  AS  HEALTHY  IN 
ITS  TENDENCIES  AS  THAT  OF  LONGFELLOW  P 

&FPISV4TIVB  IBTICLB.— IT. 

LovD  Bacok  has  aaid,  "  The  world  bein^  in  proportion  inferior 
to  the  Bonl,  there  is,  agreeable  to  the  spint  of  man,  a  more  ample 
greatness,  a  more  exact  goodnesa,  and  a  more  absolute  variety  tlun 
can  be  found  in  the  nature  of  tbinss.  Therefore,  because  true 
history  hath  not  in  its  acts  or  events  that  magnitude,  that  justness, 
poesy  feigneth  acts  and  events  greater,  and  more  heroical,  and 
endnreth  them ;  to  that  poetry  aerveth  to  magnanimity,  and  con- 
brreth  therewitJi  morality  and  delectation.  And,  therefore,  was  it 
ever  thought  to  have  some  participation  of  divineness,  hecaun  it 
dotk  raite  and  erect  the  miiM,  by  tubmitling  the  tkoat  qf  thingt  to 
tla  detirm  of  tSe  mind ;  whereas  reason  doth  buckle  and  bow  the 
mind  unto  the  natnre  of  things."  This  definition  of  the  nature  and 
work  of  poetry  by  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  far-seeing  phUosophers, 
may  be  applied  a*  » teat  in  a  discusrion  opon  the  moral  teodenciea 


28  IS  TBi'POKTRT  OP  innrTBOH  ab-  biuost 

of  the  twiohicg»  otTeaajtm  and  Longfellow.  "Hm  goMtion  foUy 
reoognizM  ths  rtiao  of  poctrj-,  and  hMto*  ralievu  the  dmotiBta 
from  the  labour  of  defenaiag;  it  irom  the  ntilitaTiui,  who  oensa  it 
Teriest  idleoesB  to  oontend  foraaoperioritjiii  that  which  he  regmrd> 
SB  fit  onlv  for  the  weakest  paHtime.     The  affinn&tiTe  writ«n  in  the 

tireseut  debde  admit  the  clainu  of  Longfellow,  m  &  poet  alike  pnie, 
oftf,  and  moral,  but.coat«ad  that  Tenoyson  sUndt  equally  high,  if 
not,  ebore  iam.  Although,  the  previous  affinnative  writers  nave 
cheerfully  ooaoedsd  thia,  their  opponents  have  not  at  present 
clearly  defined  what  their  own  estimate  includes.  In  allowing  that 
the  American  is  one  of  the  mostTtopulsr  poets  of  the  present,  we 
believe  that  is  rather  agsioat  than  for  nim  in  the  question  at 
issne,  since  we  oontend  tl^t  his  popalarity  is  the  effect  of  chanc- 
teristics  in  which  he  unfavourably  oompsTM  wifli  our  Laureate. 
One  of  Longfellow's,  most  intimate  friends  (Mr.  A,  W.  Oriiwold),  is. 
introducing  an  edition  of  his  works,  says,  "  These  poems  hare  that 
natnralnesH  which  oommenda  them  alibe  to  the  rude  and  the  entti* 
vated.  Yet  he  seems  to  lock  a  certua  frselmess  and  croatire 
energy  necessary  to  poets  of  the  hizhest  order."  This  we  take  to 
he  a  fair  estimate,  and  have  looked  in  vain  tfarongh  the  nentir* 
aiiidea  for  proof  of  higher  power  and  moral  strength  to  ioatdy  his 
heing  placed  abore  Tennysoti,  from  whom  he  as  essentialty  difibrs 
in  teaching  as  in  style. 

Longfellow's  poetry  is  entirely  that  of  the  commonplace,  even 
in  his  most  meritorioua  p^formaBeea ;  there  is  the  easy  flow  of 
thought  and  ^cefnl  symboUsm  which  readily  commends  itself  to 
every  one!s  mind,  for  the  sentiments  are  such  as  float  in  the  popular 
brain,  rather  than  the  profound  intottiensJ  ntteranoe  of  the  highcat 
poetry.  This  lack  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  recent 
reviewer,  who  says,  "  There  is  none  of  the  intensely  delicate  and 
snrpriaiw  toochoe  which  the  greatest  poetc  use,  and  which,  lik*  Ihe 
scent  oTMay  blossom,  seems  to  place  us  at  onoe  amid  long-forgotten 
rights  and  Rounds."*  Holding  that  bis  adrocates  have  advanced 
no  higher  claims  than  those  admitted  by  tlieir  opponents,  we  may 
justifiably  conclude  our  premises  admitted,  and  tnence  torn  to  the 
objeotions  they  so  strennousty  urice  against  Tennyson,  i|ualifl«l  as 
thev  are  by  frank  oonceesioDS,  which,  if  lopeally  snd  fairiy  earned' 
to  titeir  isme,  would  decide  tJis  qeestion  uainst  themielveai  They 
alUw  Tennyson  to  have  ths  greatest  depUt,  breadth,  and  snbtie^ 
ood  yet  deny  his  BquMty ;  benee  ooBsidering  Stip^oisUfn  tO  M 
mmtally  and  morally  healthy ;  they  gnot  his  porter  ia  of  a  loftiat 
cast,  more  tbongM-ladea,  yet  den^  to  it  "  praetieal  power';  banee 
argmitg  that  troth,  howevw  mMestdceUy  dbptt^ed,  is-punniilwi 
mless  "direetir"  applied,  and  utathe  w)to  "aspires  to  diieet  th*' 
cvireut  of  mens  thou^ts"  is  not  aqoal  t»  him  whodidaiaticallf 
atms  to  "  stimnlate  tbeiraeUons,"  tfass  setting  mate  aatian  abo** 
tiiongfat,  whidi  must  be  the  life  of  all  right,  tmrtmt,  amaij  woriu 

•  Xatkmal  Smiim,  He.  U,Ait.  "Lgf^MlMo." 
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Shi  mMona  of  tka  oppaulaon  to  'Svimoji,  sbovn  hj  itie  luigatira 
writeis,  are  meat  vt^oe  and  Tinm>tinf»f<<try ;  bj  one  miter  tiboj 
are  duefly  ooaGned  to  the  lue  ef  anch  epitketo  as  "morUd  and 
mytticai,'  wlule  anotkcr -Meaks  «f  Ua  poetrj  as  "oT«rwn)u^t, 
tuitdy,  Ke]aiMdial7,.aiiddeto)iHit  in.  ewttettnaiB  aud-rigauri"  and 
«  tiard  ioaJDaatea  that  wore  he  leM  abibnae  muI  mc^a^yHioal, 
more  "lifebke.hsBiiTi  and  intctnaJ,"  he  would  wield  a  maguspowar, 
crowned  ai  be  is  wLtd  each  fteniua.  To  reply  strictly  and  expiioitly 
'toiaDci>  charges  wouM  nsmnr  the  debate,  and  ^together  rob  it  of 
iti  tnae  v alite,  as  was  ao  ^ly  proved  in  the  last  amrmatiTe  arlaole. 
ilndeed,  we  Ofiae  that  the  oooEoe  already  tahon  on  hoth  aides  is 
"wiie,  for  th(M^  tbe  srtieles  may  appear,  to  be  made  up  of  special 
pletdiuff,  au'eniantion  of  tbe  fronds  <m  which  preference  ia 
oecidad,  sppean  t^  Bkoet  mitaUe  maaaa  of  pving  the  best  arideiice 
ibr  guidance  ef  JMdffment.  Mat  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  take 
t^  eha^et  brov^t  ugainst  Tennyson  and  diiprare  thorn  by 
nqiiana iquotations  .from  his  poema,  or  to  plane  the  works  of  the 
two  poeta  aide  by  side,  and  dem<Aatrate  that  for  whatever  ezeeUence 
tkenris  in  LongnUow,  th«ee  are  precioua  thiags  far  more  .glorious 
in  Temijaon.  To  place  Mreral  of  tkdr  '^ueeos  in  juzta-poiition 
wnnhl  be  valuable  mental  viercise,  as  well  as  oendncing  to  a  Jtut 
-■ppveeiatioii  of  both ;  especially  if  such  com«]3aouhaBd,ae.reKard 
to  uieir^ronologiaaLpomtioa.BO  that  eariy  s&onld  be  pitted  «gaiaBt 
eirij,  and  BKbvre  aganit  its  compeer.  Takiitg  the  "  -Apnl  t)&y," 
"  Autumn,''  "  Winter  Woods,"  "  Sunrise,"  "  Spirit  of  Poetry," 
"Anti-aUvery  Poems."  "Tbe  Bridge,"  "OM  Clock,"  "Arrow 
and  fic»g,"  "  The  Bnlders,"  &c..  of  LoRgtellow.  together  witli  the 
"AMbajw  Nights,"  "Ode  to  Meoiory,"  "The  Poet,"  "Circttm- 
staace,"  "  MiQep's  Daughter,"  "  May  Qaeem,"  "  Death  of  Old 
Year,"  "Oardeuer's  Daughter," "Golden  Year,"  "Godiva,"  "Two 
Voices."  Ac,  of  THnnyscn,  or  "  Evangdine  "  and  "  Looksley  Hall," 
'"Hie  SpanUh  Student"  and  "The  Princess,"  "  The  Voices  of  the 
Kiffht,"  and  "  In  Afemoriam,"  or  the  "  Song  of  Hiawatha  "  aad 
"j^es  Standieh,"  together  with  ".Idylls  of  the  King;"  the 
mult  of  each  a  criticu  study  would  be  condodve  to  tbe  strength- 
enn^  of  TeanysoD's  claim  to  tbe  first  place. 

ilt  is  a  nweh-dispatod  point  whether  progees  in  civilisation  is 
dsstmctive  of  poetry  and  its  influence ;  and  whether  that  eztemal 
aisiniilation  and -seeming  distinotioa  of  individualism,  which  some 
of  the  deepeit  thinkers  deplore  as  an  insritaUe  result,  is  to  leave 
no  room  for  poeiij  to  rule  as  of  yore.  But  we  hare  yet  to  learn 
that  the  BntagODiBm  eiiste  elsewhere  than  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  iitiagine  it,  between  that  ideal  exoellenoe  whioh  seems  in  the 
progress  of  soience  and  knowledge  ever  nearer  to  .attainment,  and 
the  spiritual  tendenoieB  of  man's  imchsnging  natnre.  If  the  external 
world  in  rriation  to  each  mit  of  the  vast  humanity,  is  losing  its 
spetnality,  we'inay  be  sure  tbe  outgrowth  can  only  be  a  deeper, 
Mtier,naher<davek>pmaktof  theintenial  b^l^of  each  andall;  aad 
hence  it  may  be  that  th»KiMiaa  of  the  poet  m  the  fiitiire  ahall.iar 
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tmucend  the  glory  he  hu  liad  in  the  put.  iDaamneh  u  maaa 
faint  indicktions  aeem  to  anggeat  th&t  we  m»;  be  liviiig  ia  ul  en 
which  ie  to  see  the  begioDing  of  new  caata  of  thought  and  new 
growth  in  Bpiritnal  life,  we  deem  the  poaition  itnd  relation  of  Tenny- 
BOn  to  onr  tunea  one  of  great  importance,  ainoe  be  muat  be  admitted 
to  wear  the  laareate's  crown  in  apiritaal  poetry,  he  alone  haTiag 
enooeeded  in  tranafiguring  the  outward  and  material  by  an  iofnuon 
of  the  bidden  life. 

To  appreciate  truly  Tennyeon'a  poetry,  and  ascertain  how  far  be 
fiilfila  what  Baoon  uye  down  aa  the  work  of  the  true  poet,  it  ii 
imperative  that  we  oonaider  the  purpoaea  dereloped  in  hia  work*,  aa 
only  by  flo  doing  ia  it  posaible  rightly  to  eatdmate  what  the  quution 
at  laaue  terms  their  "healthT  tendency."  He,  nnlike  moat  poeta, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  work  aet  before  tiim  a  regular  pto- 
greaa  and  development  which  could  only  ripen  slowly ;  for  he 
resolred  not  to  relj  upon  the  passionate  uttenucee  of  genius  alone 
for  bit  power  to  awav  men,  but  aought  to  infuse  that  genius  into 
artiatio  and  refined  langua^,  and  ao  to  secure  an  effect  reaching 
alike  the  taste,  imagination,  intellect,  and  aSeotiona.  So  great  and 
wondrous  an  ideal  could  only  be  alowly  and  painfully  wrought  out, 
and  hence  the  great  valne  of  bb  poema  regarded  as  the  biography^ 
of  a  mind  whicn-aets  high  excellence  from  tbe  first  before  it,  but 
cornea  gradnally  to  aee  that  point  after  point  has  to  be  altered  and 
given  Qp,  and  that  a  loftier  and  more  Blessed  standard  con  alone 
satisfy  the  unqnenched  craving  of  the  poet'e  aoul. 

Hia  earlier  poema  are  mere  pictorial  eSbrte ;  here  the  poet's  ideal 
it  firm,  exquisite,  gorgeous,  colouring  with  little  sympathy  with 
tiic  life  pulsing  in  the  wide  world ;  still  they  are  woru  con> 
sideration  ss  indications  of  that  marvelloua  word>punting  after- 
wards aasooiated  with  such  noble  sentiments,  and  the  polish  and 
beauty  of  which  are  still  dwelt  npon  is  tbe  structure  or  his  later 
works.  In  "The  Poet"  he  gave  proofs  that  already  the  fire  was 
kindled  which  anon  was  to  leap  bo  high  heavenward;  in  tbe  quiet 
flow  of  "Circumstance,"  we  have  the  promise  of  that  uulytical 
power  he  has  since  wielded  with  a  master's  hand.  His  collected 
edition  of  1942  at  once  placed  him  on  the  proud  eminence  of  Us 
poet  of  his  country  and  age ;  and  though  be  is  still  struggling  to  a 
loftier  height,  hia  songs  are  now  full  ota  rich  life,  flowingon  amid 
more  tiian  the  old  vigour  and  beauty  of  versification.  He  ia  not 
yet  perfect ;  tbere  are  sliU  the  taints  of  what  our  negative  frienda 
term  "morbidity  and  mysticism."  And  whyP  Because  he  is  not 
content  to  baluice  every  light  and  shade,  and,  like  Longfellow, 
utter  didaotio  songs,  each  of  which  shall  have  its  practical  and 
ntilitarian  value  consequent  on  its  very  briteneas.  He  has  not 
yet  found  his  resting-plsce ;  he  utter'a  life's  riddles,  but  has  no 
aoltttions  to  ofi'er ;  hence,  if  judged  by  on  arbitrary  standard,  he  ia 
non-understandible  and  mystical  m  thia  series  of  hia  works.  "  Locka- 
ley  HoU  "  it  loaded  with  thonghta  of  most  invigorating  and  Knil- 
Btirring  power.    Such,  for  inatuoe,  aa,— 
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"  Enowlejgg  comn,  bnt  wisdom  lingcri,  and  be  bean  t  Uden  breait, 
Foil  of  ud  experieDce,  moving  towuda  tbe  atillDNi  of  hii  mt." 


"  Xot  in  Tain  ttu  diitancs  b«aciniL     Fonriid,  rorward  lot  as  range, 
Let  Iba  graat  world  ipin  for  otot  down  the  ringing  gnorea  of  cJmnge ; 
Tbrongb  the  abado*  of  Cbe  glob*  wa  awaep  into  tbe  Toonger  da; ; 
Better  fifty  jeara  of  Earope  tbaa  a  ejck  of  Cathaj* 

Despite  the  wild  passion  of  this  poem,  we  feel  there  is  deepest, 
richest,  healthieat  life  throbbing  through  it ;  the  poet  has  insight 
almost  inspired  to  look  through  and  beyond  all  the  fierce  doubt 
&nd  atfuggle  of  his  era ;  and  to  see  a  future  radiant  with  glorr,  for 
he  sees  a  present  in  which  a  will  works  that  is  subduing  all  things 
to  itself,  and  eTolring  a  blessed  eodlike  onenttt  oat  of  aU  the  divers 
aims  and  ends  of  man.  In  the  clasaical  poems  of  this  series,  where 
he  seemH  most  removed  &om  the  sympathies  of  his  contemporaries, 
a  careful  review  will  bring  out  the  proof  that  he  has  placed  them 
Uiere,  not  so  much  as  etotSes  in  the  antique  as  aualTsee  of  character, 
applicable  alike  to  all  time.  His  "UlyBses"  and  "(Enone"  are 
laden  with  wisdom  and  sentiment,  as  he  declares  that 


..   among  this  aeries  there  were,  however,  a  number  of 

uieces  which  at  first  sight  seemed  so  destitute  of  any  moral  power 
for  good,  if  accepted  without  antidote,  that  they  have  served  idl 
those  who  could  not  understand  Tennyson's  teaching  as  a  whole,  as 
a  constant  drawback  with  which  they  justify  their  verdict  that  his 
tendency  is  unhealthy.  The  "Lotos-eatera"  may  betaken  as  a  sped- 
men  of  thia  class ;  they  have  been  ably  characterized  as  "  studies  by 
the  artist  in  one  colour."  The  poet  has  not  yet  reached  his  highest 
region;  he  is  still  struggling;  and  with  the  reBtlessnees  tliere  ever 
and  anon  come«  deep  yearmug  for  rest  and  fixity  of  being. 

This  seeming  melancholy  is  a  proof  of  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
his  mind,  whiui  no  easy  commonplacea  respectmg  the  mystery  of 
life  can  satisfy;  and  must  not  he  who  has  felt  deepest  be  always 
the  truest  and  best  teacherP  Why  have  the  Psalms  of  David  such 
marvellons  aptitude  to  teach  all  generationa,  but  that  they  ai 


Tennyson  has  only  stated  the  need,  tiaa  of  itself  is  not  a  small 
tbiogi  nor  is  it  mi^hid  or  unhetdthj  to  prodaim  that  the  sonl 
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wUl  not,  o^urot  )>e  »tiit&»d  with  the  nirt«>a>l.  thst,  beonM,  u 
Bacon  u^i,  "  It  1ms  aamk  <Hi^fe  ^eutaam  -."  it  ii  «Tet  orriog, 
"  Give,  give." 

TAlung  the  collected  pieces  u  a  whole,  we  challenge  oonmuiMn 
with  Longfellow  to  show  ffhereia  he  hie  more  he&lth  in  the  tone 
and  tendeucf  of  his  poetry  thsn  Teni]7Bon ;  Tor  in  ~&e  minot 
pieces  or  ballkda  of  the  Utter  there  livei  a  power  mott  marked ;  we 
need  bardlj  refer  to  the  "Gardener's  Da<u;hter,"  the  "MiUer'i 
Daughter,  "  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,"  the  "  Lord  of  Sarl^|fa,'"  M 
proofs  of  thia ;  for  even  in  theqiuuntconceita  of  the"Da7'DTe>m~ 
we  read  each  linee  se  these : — 

"  To  ilnp  tbrougli  tami  of  .mightgi'  mut, 

lAad  wak*  on  mhbm  grown  4a  mno. 

On  Mont*  ni  ths  fanan,  tbs  mm*, 

Ai  wild  M  inght  oTfiirj  Iotb; 

And  all  thU  abe  lb*  7an'wiU  ilxnr, 

Tha  FaaUteou  af  atnoctr  bona, 

Tba  viit  Sapubliaa  that  margiair, 

-Tho  FadacMiocM  and  Hm  Powan; 

TiCaniafinei,  takiiigibitUi 

la  divatt  aaaaona,  dina  dunaa." 

^at  it  is  objected  fa;  onr  opjwnenti  IJiat  -Tennyton  ia  not  fratemJ 
Bod  wvm-nearted  1  that  hb  sympathiea  are  with  bohm  far-aff 
-ronuDoe  which  attracts  his  notice, -rather  than  the  vrerjt.dar  Sh 
around  him ;  we  reply  that  to  admit  him  to  be  a  srent  «aa  ttw 
poet,  and  then  e^iect  his  genius  to  be  "  cribbed,  onaed,  aad  ooa- 
fined"  b^  our  notions,  is  to  conbrsdtet  All  natnre,  which  will  heetew 
its  giits  m  its  own  way.  We  brieve  that  the  poat  whose  t^ti^hi";* 
have  to  be  broog^t  oat  a«  hidden  ge*a  will  be  aiore  uaefhl  to  hu 
fellows  than  he  who  aims  directly  to  itiouilate  them.  We  have 
little  faith  ia  what  is  termed  practical  poetrj,  whidi  ia-erer  itrrriag 
to  reach  men  through  grring  ezpreraion  to  ^ir  ordinary  tbotqihli, 
rather  than  infloencing  them  by  glorious  eoumplet.  14'or  is  Teniy- 
.eon's  devotion  to  the  romaooe  of  Ar^iur  tite  iiue  aad'frnitieas'thiag 
some  would  fain  persoade  us  ;  tobrmhis  hero  is  no  lajlib  of  the 
t,  but  a  living  eiem^dar  who  has  ever  liii  mnnani  In  all  iiiisi. 
in  his  earlier  devotion  to  him,  as  in  "3farte  d'Arlkmr,"  ht 
telisus, — 

"  Ailbnris  aone  agun:  becanmit  dia; 

Coma  again,  aild  tbrioa  as  fair  j 

Coma  with  alt  good  thiogi,  aild  war  ihaSba  nomaca^" 
ArtiMr,  too,  was  an  imago  for  all  time;   through  tbe  poem  jott 
nolieed  he  answen  eome  of  the  quBmlooi  kmentatiaas  of  At 
preaent  -about  the  past,  when  he  mahei  the  giaod  old  king  in  hii 
last  words  say, — 

"Tba  dldnnlFrcIiaiigath,  jiddingplenteBaw, 
And  God  faWh  himaalf  in  manj  w^n, 
Iiait  na  ,(ood  onatsm  (hssld  Mmjit  A*  wsrid." 
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"  Mora  tbJDgs  ue  wroujiht  b;  piajcr  tbin  ttis  world  dre«RiB  of." 

Our  opponents  have  disputed  the  Lanreate'i  claim  to  healtlij  teacli- 
inK  OD  the  i^rtnmd  of  a  lack  of  earnestness  and  vigour ;  they  have 
asked  for  a  oonnterpart  of  the  "  Psalm  of  Life  "  and  "  ExcelHior," 
and  hare  affirmed  thej  exist  not  in  TennvROn's  poems ;  th^  must 
sorely  have  forgotten  those  wondroos  political  lyrics  which  have 
been  before  men  for  years,  in  which  there  breathes  a  wisdom  tin- 
matched  by  anything  Longfellow  has  yet  given  to  the  world.  In 
them  political  philosophy  has  been  wedded  most  happily  to  the 
noetic  torm  ;  for  the  poet  has  no  shallow  love  of  oountry  and  friends ; 
he  dwells  there,  rather  than  in  more  gorgeoos  regions,  because 

"  It  ii  th«  land  that  fnanini  till. 

That  ■obar-mitod  Freedom  choM, 
Tho  Und  Thtre,  girt  nicta  frfrodB  or  fota, 
A  mui  mKf  apeik  tho  thicg  he  wiU. 

*>  A  Imd  or  uttlsd  gonmmeiit, 
A  Und  of  joit  and  old  rvnown, 
Wbtn  Krndoni  broadnu  alowly  down 
From  pcccadant  to  pmadent.'' 

Hence  he  glories  in  his  great  position  aa  a  modern  citizen  in  sach  a 
land,  and  aings : — 

"  Of  old  aat  FrMdom  oo  tba  height*.  "  Cntt  mother  of  majeitio  worki, ' 

The  thandcn  bruking  at  bar  fsM;  From  her  i>l«->ltsr  jtsimR  down, 

,  AhOT«  bar  shook  the  (tarry  lights,  Who,  Ood-like,  gnapa  the  triplt  forkg, 

Sba  beard  tba  torrmt*  laaeu  And,  King-lika,  wsari  tba  crown. 

"  Tbera  in  bar  placa  aba  did  rejotco. 

Self-gathered  in  her  propbat  miad ;  _.  ._ 

Bnt  ftagnieots  of  ber  iiugb^  Toica  Ii  in  tbem.    Ktj  parpatoal  jontb 

Came  nlliog  oo  lbs  wind.  Keep  dr^  thdr  ligbt  from  tean ; 

"Tben  atap't  sb*  down  thro' town  sad  "Thatbetfurfornnnayititidandsbhe, 
field,  Uaks  blight  our  dajs,  and  ligbt  our 

Ta  mingle  with  tbe  buman  race,  dreams, 

And  part  by  part  tu  oitn  reraal'd  TimiDg  to  team,  witb  lip*  divine. 

The  falaees  of  her  face.  Tba  falsehood  of  axlremal" 

Bat  in  the  longer  poem,  "  Love  thou  thy  land,"  there  is  a  majestic 
display  of  power  which  has  seldom  been  eq^oalled.  In  it  he  probea 
the  want  and  need  of  his  age,  the  lack  ot  reverent  heed  for  and 
ooQsistency  to  truth,  which  too  greatly  marks  the  knowledge  of  the 

time, 

"  Hake  knowledge  drcU  witb  tba  winda, 
Bnt  let  her  herald,  BereraDCe,  flf 
Before  her,  to  wbtterer  skj 
Bear  eted  of  men,  and  growth  of  nundi.* 


,  Coo'^lc 


3i  IS  THB  POBTBT  OF  TXXITTSOR  AS  HBALTHT 

Erery  Terse  might  be  quoted  to  show  how  full  of  ripest  wudom 
and  experience  it  is;    the  warning  aj'    '         ''       '        ' 
dependiDf;  on  mere  wstcbwOTdsi  toe  c 
shall  not  alwaji  be  won  throogh  blood,— 


n  whieh  the  resolt  of  all  the  ag«s' 

"  To-mwro»r  ytt  wmM  irnp  (oJ»y, 
A*  ne  brnr  htonam  of  ths  Atii; 
Eirn  mil  th«  thriftf  nnnlhs,  nor  *«(l 
Raw  HhK,  bsir-Blitor  to  Deb;.' 

The  next  era  in  the  derelopmeiit  of  Te&njson's  mind  is  that 
marked  bj  "  The  Princess."  Hebasr««chedacerUiaposi(ioQwhere 
the  fierceness  of  the  old  straggle  is  past,  and  as  yet  the  new 
problems  before  him  are  not  etarted.  He  has  now  taken  that  plaoe 
ivhich,  amid  all  subiequent  variations,  be  holds  firmlf ,  as  the  poet  of 
woman ;  he  bas  seen  that  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  their  nmtnal 
power  and  influence,  is  one  perplexina  enigma,  which  presses 
especially  on  the  present  era,  and  hence  he  essays  some  solution  of 
it,  knowinf;  that  in  so  doing  be  is  also  doing  tnost  for  man.  He 
resnit  of  his  study  is  sammed  in  thai  magniScenl  passage,  com> 

it  nndevflop't  mu,  bat  diTeree," 

Having  completed  this  task,  be  next  appears  before  us  ir  a 
totally  new  phase  of  being;  the  mystery  or  death  bss  opened  Tip 
befbre  him  too  whole  problem  of  human  existence  ;  there  is  now  an 
end  to  the  oven  flow  and  philosopbio  spirit  of  "The  Princes* j" 
questions  deep,  vast,  awful  in  their  signiGcance,  prees  his  spirit ; 
be  hna  loat  eommunion  with  one  of  earth's  fairest  growths,  a  young 
man  of  rueh  powers,  that  those  wbo  knew  him  best,  tell  ns  Tennvson 
in  Dowiaa  has  overdrawn  or  idolised  his  character,  when  in  tbose 
matchless  lines  he  describes  him  as 

"  IlFirt  ifflainc*  in  dlicnrnn  ttik  |  And  pHiion  pnra  In  mwy  bloom 

FrDm  hoURbold  franliini  Tmttrirj,  Throngh  oil  tbt  jttri  of  April  blmrf. 

Tb«  critic  clnmni  of  an  ?tv  m  ■  i         r  r      s  i    ^  i. 

Ti„...tb™jbj»b.ii...;'..ik, '  ■'S'i   ■"^"''l.fS 

"  I  Of  fraedom  in  hti  lepl  nat 

"  Seraphic  ioUllcct.  ind  Torce  Of  EiigIand;Diil  tfae  BcluxJbtT bolt. 

To  t^nnr  Ibi  dnnbti  of  man;  Tbe  blind  bjiteria  or  the  CetC 

Tb.b~t.iibit.ll..7»™.  I  i„„,b.ml,,b..bild...Uiii.. 

A  traalfst  htod,  nnuktd,  in  thiiw, 

Aiid  Bad  bis  comfott  in  lb;  face."  * 


IN    ITS   TOirDBIIGISI   U    THAT   OF    I^XOTBLLOVrP  3S 

TIiiH  PTCOi,  libellod  as  tnorlrid  and  melancholy,  has  abont  it  a 
glory  imieii  of  iteelf  wootd  ettabliih  Ike  riaim  of  TenQjflon  to 
LealdiiMt  power;  there  i*  firat  tbe  crmhiog  aease  of  sorrow, 
blinding  the  spirit  hj-  its  agony  to  bU  eUe;  next  tha  itage  of 
t«rribledoabt,  astoirluttheisaaeofBnehioiTotrfh^lbc.both  tohim 
vrbo  feeU  it,  and  to  him  who  is  remored-  In  this  aiage  he  forces' 
bia  way  through  darkest  doubt,  into  fullest  and  richest  saiilight, 
whare  be  sees  tbe  qiirituak  glory  of  tbe  aniTn^e,  and  giTes  forth 
aoDtimentfl  at  once  sablime  in  tbeir  mental,  as  they  are  moat 
tnitbfut  in  their  religions  aspect.  He  has  fouad  t&e  ^nth,  not  in 
any  abatraot  form,  but  in  its  glorified  imparaonation,  u  the  "  Strong 
Sc4t  of  God,  Immortal  Love ;"  benoe  he  oaa  lay, — 

"  If  tn  when  Aulb  bad  MI'd  uk*p, 

I  lieard  *  tmm,  '  B«1iere  do  mon.' 

Aod  heard  sn  aTet-brMkiD^  Aon 

That  tumbltd  ia  tb«  GodleMdnp; 

"  A  wanDlb  witblu  ttia  bnsit  woaU  nwlc 

The  frfeiing  icuoo's  colder  p«t, 

Aai  1ik<  a  nun  in  wntb,  tbe  benrt 

Stood  Dp  sod  siunemd,  'I  hace  fvlt.*'' 

Compared  mtli  Long^ellow'd  "  Footsteps  of  An^la,"  this  work  Will 
(ally  establish  the  claim  of  our  Laureate  to  as  high,  if  not  a  higher 
place  ID  the  literature  of  the  heart. 

The  publication  of  "  In  Memorinm "  indicated  that  its  author 
was  once  more  roused  to  action,  and  was  pluming  his  wings  for 
fVirther  flight ;  which  he  soon  proved  by  the  issue  of  that  much- 
maligned  snd  misundiTstood  tragedy  "  Maud."  of  which  we  have  a 
most  excellent  estimate  in  a  recent  periodical,  the  writer  observing :  * 
— "  The  blending  of  styles  in  it  shows  at  least  one  thing,  that  the 
poet  has  reached  a  stand-poiat  from  whioli  be  can  disregard  that 
mera  outward  beauty,  that  smooth  and  rich  melody,  which  sevmed 
the  chief  object  of  hu  earliest  works.  He  has  fbntid  there  is  some- 
thing higher  than  beauty,  and  that  is  truth." 

Unsatis factory  as  seemed  the  i>ro;;reaa  of  the  poet  indicated  by 
"  Maud,"  there  was  demonstrated  by  it,  aa  by  "  The  I¥incess,"  an 
aim  and  ideal  which  be  bad  set  before  himself  to  reach  and  fulfil, 
and  what  Bacon  intimates  by  "Poesy  feignetb  acts  and  erenta 
greater  and  more  heroical  than  in  history." 

High  ideals  wrought  out  into  beautiful  and  glorions  forms,  and 
BO  clothed  as  to  appeal  to  all  the  parts  of  man's  nature,  bein^  the 
great  need  of  onr  race;  and  the  mission  of  the  poet  beini;.  in  his 
matured  strength,  to  supply  such  ne^d  ;  we  wonder  not  finally  to 
behold  Tennyson,  in  all  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  his  experience, 
going  again  to  those  old  romantic  springs  wharo  his  earner  steps 
bad  twen  directed,  and  from  the  rich,  national  legends  of  Arthur 
and  bia  knighta  and  ladies,  creating  those  po?ms  which  are  only 

*  Xar&  Amtrkaa  S*pi»K,  ^0.  IBS,  ut.  "TwierMm  ' 
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now  begiDning  to  be  imderatood.  In  our  ])rerious  remulu,  we 
have  had  to  regard  Tennyson  and  his  teaching  at  comparatiTelT 
'  incomplete,  not  Moauae  there  waa  an;  inherent  want,  but  that  men 
high  promiae  and  aim  was  in  them  displayed,  that  we  could  not  bat 
be  left  aft«r  tlieir  atudy  in  the  attitude  of  anticipation  of  other 
and  fuller  utterances.  So  much  has  been  and  is  being  said  on  the 
wondrous  power  manifoHted  in  the  "  Id;^llB  of  the  King,"  that  we 
feel  that  there  is  little  need  heare  to  expatiate  either  on  their  beautj 
or  tendency ;  suffice  to  say,  we  have  in  them  more  than  a  fulfilment 
of  the  great  promise  their  author  bad  previously  given ;  his  artistic 
power  is  richer  and  fuller,  his  social  wudom  more  matured,  his  old 
aeration  to  the  Bspeotg  of  womanhood  further  deTeloped,  and  withal 
a  deep  spiritual  and  religions  insight  into  the  power  and  require- 
ments of  our  nature,  which  leave  the  careful  student  with  but  one 
conclusion,  tbat  a  true  national  poet  is  giving  expression  to  heart- 
views  on  the  greatest  of  themes,  under  the  sweeteat  guise  of  ancient 
myth  and  romance. 

SnperScial  aa  oar  estimate  and  criticism  ia.we  yet  hope  thouffhta 
have  been  hinted  at,  which,  if  fairly  carried  to  a  conclusion,  will 
induce  all  candid  students  of  the  question  nnder  debate,  unhesita- 
tingly to  give  an  affirmative  reply  to  it,  and  so  admit  to  his  troe 
place  Uke  Greatheart  who  teaches  his  age  that  it  should  have 
unswerving  trust  in 

"  Tlut  God  which  trer  Virn  iiid  Iotm, 

Ons  God,  DIM  law,  one  alcmrot. 

And  oae  fir-oEF  IXrina  cnnt, 

To  whieb  tba  whole  enation  mum." 

Aholo-Sazoit. 

kioxtive  abticlb. — it. 

PosTA  nateitur,  itonjit.  Such  is  the  ancient  dictum,  and  recent 
times  and  experiences  tend  to  establish  more  firmly  its  truth- 
fulness. 

A  modem  poet  has  beautiAilly  expressed  Hiis  idea  in  a  Christian 
form,  telling  us  that 

"  Pottry  ii  itMir  a  thing  of  God ; 
Be  mida  Bii  propkiU  pocli,  and  the  mors 
Wb  feol  ofpnuy  do  we  btcomo 
Uhc  God  ia  lore  and  power — andar  mRkm." 

We  have  read  the  previous  portions  of  this  debate  with  mnoh 
pleasure,  and  although  the  inherent  interest  of  the  question  itself  were 
sufficient  to  command  the  careful  attention  of  all  interested  in  tbo 
healthy  character  of  ^English  literature,  the  admirable  eesaya  given 
by  prerioua  writers  have  gathered  around  the  question  additional 
pleasures,  and  not  the  least  is  our  present  pleasure  of  paiticipatins 
m  the  friendir  conflict  upon  the  points  at  issue.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  the  pnvTennysoa  paper  of  B.  S.,  p.  241,  et  uq. ;  mad 
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ve  regret  that  ve  could  not  find  in  it  any  application  to  the  health!- 
neoe  or  controiy  tandenciei  of  either  poet ;  indeed,  B.  S.  himself 
has  some  convictioa  of  its  want  of  connection  witii  the  mbject,  for 
be  BKjt,  p.  24S,  "  We  fear  that  aome  of  our  readeri  ma;  think  that 
we  have  wandered  ftora  our  professed  theme,  and  treated  them  to  a 
Tory  dry  discuMion."  'Tis  tme  he  had  wandered  from  his  theme. 
Yet  haa  the  question  been  the  poet  and  his  work;  or  the  nature  of 
poetry  and  the  character  of  the  poet  in  its  widest  sense,  so  as  to  in- 
olade  all  poeta  and  all  poetry,  the  paper  of  B.  8.  would  have  been 
far  from  dry  and  nninterestinK ;  bill  so  far  as  its  applicability  to  the 
tendemiies  of  Tennyson's  or  Longfellow's  poetry  u  conoemed,  it  is 
dry,  nainteresting,  and  completely  hori  de  combat.  Our  aim  is,  by 
the  t«irnia  of  the  debate,  firaited  to  one  point, — the  comparative 
healthiness  of  the  poetry  of  our  two  aathors.  The  form  in  which  it 
ia  proposed  necessarily  implies  that  both  are  mat  poets, — acdom- 

fhahed  masters  of  the  musical  concatenation  of  oor  Engliih  voca- 
olary.  It  ia  not  for  us  to  discuas  which  is  the  most  happy  in  his 
choice  of  measures  with  which  to  beantify  his  work.  The  me- 
chanical part  of  poetry,  no  to  speak,  is  admitted  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  two  highly  accomplished  masterly  artiatt.  Indeed,  it  were  an 
abanrdity  to  apply  the  comparative  terms  healthy  or  unhealthy  to 
the  mere  orderly  collocation  of  melodious  soonds.  ■ 

It  is  alleged  that  a  certain  order  or  arrangement  of  sound*  may 
prodnce  joy  or  sadness,  love  or  hatred,  and  many  shades  of  these 
principal  passions  or  emotions  of  the  mind;  but  if  we  narrowly 
search  into  the  springe  or  motive  powerv  in  which  these  emotions 
have  their  source,  we  shall  find  them  rather  in  some  aubjectivity  of 
the  individual,  some  idese  existing;  in  the  mind  of  the  individual 
which  are  in  accord  or  discord  with  the  objective  sounds  impinjjing 
apon  his  sensoriom,  through  the  medium  of  the  sense  of  heannt:, 
and  that  the  efficient  cause  does  not  reside  in  the  objective  sonnds 
themselves.  Were  the  cause  of  these  emotions  pnrely  objective,  no 
variation  could  possibly  be  experienced  in  their  effects,  and  a  pnrely 
uniform  taste  and  rule  of  criticism  must  prevail  throughout  the 
whole  family  of  man.  Thus  the  nnciviliTed  and  barbarous  savage 
and  the  most  cultivated  poet  and  musician  would  be  equally  moved 
by  the  same  order  of  sounds,  and  equally  good  jndees  of  purity  and 
beauty  in  poetry  and  music,  tlie  absurdity  of  which  la  at  once 
apparent.  We  might  here  diamisa  the  entire  paper  of  B.  8.  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Coairovertialiit.aa  fully  and  fairly  refuted,  and 
proved  to  be  onoonneoted  tvith  the  question  at  issue ;  but  ex  (iit  vrv 
we  hope  to  show  the  fallacy  of  his  advocacy  of  Tennyson.  £n 
pa*tant  we  may  notice  one  of  many  eontradictiona  to  be  found  in 
the  papera  of  B.  S.  On  p.  2i3  he  says, — "  The  poet,  though  he  may 
convey  information,  and  may  argue  or  persuade,  always  turns  n^ 
inlelleetual  pUarure."  Then,  in  the  succeeding  sentence,  he  con- 
tinues, speaking  of  poetry,  the  work  of  the  poet,  "  It  is  a  species  of 
composition  which  nas  for  ito  object  the  creation  of  ititellectnal 
pleasure,  by  addreniog  primarily  the  imagination  and  feelinffs 
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rather  Uiaa  tbe  intellect."  Here  are  tiro  mmtIumis  of  t  eoatnrr 
obor&ct^r,  ma  Marrling  that  poetry  is  addioMed  to  the  intdleet, 
and  the  other  that  it  ia  not  addntaed  to  the  intellect.  Wh^  en- 
fidenoe  ean  be  placed  in  canidMianB  dntwu  from  a'ach  a  ooune  of 


Throughout  the  first  paper  of  £.  S.  he  has  laboured  to  show  that 
"  mt  a  poet,  the  9oet'$  oojeei  it  to  give  tie  iutelleeliml  plcaauce,  and 
to  do  ao  in  metncnlormuaical  l&aguage.  At  a  man)um\j  endowed. 
kit  object  ought  (o  be  to  make  tlua  poetio  power  tend  to  the  doing 
f^ood  and  increaBini;  of  wiadom."  In  these  words  we  have  the  mud 
of  B.  S.'a  philoaophy ;  aa  a  poet,  eioellenee  oonaiata  in  power  to 
communicate  intelloctual  pleaaure.  Now,  our  present  concern  ia 
with  these  two  anthora  aa  poete.  B.  S.  giree  aa  tbe  dietum.  that  aa 
■iK^  they  muet  be  judjied  oy  tiieir  power  to  oommunicate  inteUee- 
toal  pleasure.  Uan  being  a  moral  aitent,  the  influenoe  of  one  man 
or  one  miod  upon  another  must  be  judged  aa  to  ita  bcalthiDeax  <v 
unhealthineea  by  moral  conaiderationa  alone,  not  bj  intellectnal 
pleasures ;  in  fact,  the  terma  healthy  and  unhealthy  ore  perfectly 
UApplicable  to  man  in  any  qaestion  of  this  kind,  excepting  only  aa 
to  his  moral  nature ;  to  suppose  the  contrary  is  absurd.  Let  na  bj 
to  conceive  of  joy  or  sorrow,  love  or  hatred,  or  any  sectnuiaty 
emotion,  being  capable  of  production  as  intellectual  piesaurea,  and 
ve  find  that  it  is  only  ao  far  as  such  pasaiona  or  emotiona  are 
morally  right  that  they  are  pleaaurea  of  an  healthy  character. 
It  ta  then  a  fallacy  for  i.  S.  (o  assume  that  he  is  right  in  judgiiw 
Tennyson  to  be  more  healthy  in  the  tendencies  of  his  poetry, 
beoaUNi,  as  be  alleges,  it  gives  more  intellectual  pleasure.  More- 
over, B.  S.  affirms  that  the  poet, — that  ia,  Tennyaon, — "  at  a  «ms 
highly  endowed,  his  object  ought  to  be  to  moke  his  poetic  p<^wr 
tend  to  the  doing  of  good  and  increasing  of  wiadom,"  Here  B.  S. 
makes  the  healthy  tendencie»of  his  poetry  to  conaiat  not  ia  his  work 
as  a  poet,  but  in  his  nature  as  a  man  nighly  endowed, — another 
fallacy,  evidencing  that  B.  S-  has  thought  and  argued  quite  foreign 
from  the  question  in  debate. 

B.  S.  havufF  been  at  considerable  pains,  as  shown  in  the  paasaget 
to  which  we  nave  referred,  to  prove  that  aa  a  poet  intellectnal 
plesaore  is  ihe  true  (est  of  healthy  tendency  and  exoell^cy  in  Us 
poetry,  he  proceeds,  in  his  second  paper,  p.  395,  to  remark,^"  It  ia 
our  duty  now,  therefore,  to  judge  between  Longfellow  and  Tenny- 
aon aa  poeta  or  metrical  artists,  whose  first  obje<^  is  to  gain  our  ear 
with  the  melody  of  their  words,  to  fill  the  imagination  wiih  tbe 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  creations  uf  their  ganins,  to  wield  our 
paasiona  ana  emotiona,  and  to  engage  the  mind  with  their  snbtle 
thoughts.  Having  thus  guaged  their  power  of  influence,  we  shall 
have  next  to  ascertain  the  way  tn  which  they  have  used  ihat  power; 
for  idl  resulting  moral  influence  is  a  combination  of  the  active 
power  and  moral  gmaiitg  of  the  ivfiuence  attually  exerted.  With 
reference  to  the  first  point,  the  comparative  merits  of  Tennyaonand 
Longfellow  as  poets,  our  present  share  in  such  a  coMpanson  may  be 
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dintUMed  atrrente  calamo.  .  .  But,  in  tbe  pTMeitt  com,  ire  Iuit« 
nwrelj  to  do  with  the  conohuion  to  be  drawn  from  mcii  a  corn- 
Sorely  the  tmngfrmd  with  which  B.  S.  traata  hii  resdnra  ii  most 
remarlcable.  After  having  laboured  through  about  thirteen  pi^ei  to 
make  an  intellectniU  comparicoQ  of  our  two  aathorR,  lie  aaja  plaiaif 
it  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  preicnt  c|ueation  at  all,  althMgb  very 
intereating  jwr  te,  and  conaeqBmtly  it  ma;  be  diamiued  emrrente 
ealamo. 

B.  8.  Ktya,  p.  393, — "  We  haTe  therefore  arrived  at  the  oooelntioa 
that,  metrioally,  artirtically,  and  intellectually.  Tennyson  ia  the 
ereater.  In  Tact,  his  poetic  facuUiea  and  mental  endowmentt  plaoe 
Km  aboro  LongfeUow."  This  deci«ioQ  we  hold  to  be  an  affirmative 
reply  to  the  qneation  in  debate,  bnt  B.  8.  has  also  iaid,  p.  895, — "  We 
ehall  hare  to  aBoertain  the  w^  in  which  Lhev  hare  used  tbat  (poetic) 
power;  for  all  resalting  moral  influence  id  a  eombiaatioa  of  the 
active  power  and  moral  qnality  of  the  indueuce  actnally  eieFted ;" 
aodat  the sametime  he  diemiisea  with  a  ''dying  pen"  ihe metrical, 
artistieal,  and  intelleotnat  oompariaoa  of  the  two  poets ;  thiu  in  one 
aentence  making  an  intelieotua]  comparison  the  subject  of  debate; 
in  anotiier,  diamtasing  thiamodeof  handling  the  qaeedoni  in  a  third, 
claiming  the  moral  mode  of  treating  it ;  and  in  a  fourth,  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  debate  has  been  proved  affirmatively  for 
Tennyson,  on  intellectaal  and  artistic  grounds.  E«atly  such  logical 
reraatihty  entitles  B.  S.  to  more  than  chameleon  honours,  and 
we  doubt  not  the  readers  of  this  serial  will  accord  them  with 
acclamation. 

Spaoe  forbids  onr  enterinif  at  farther  length  into  an  anslyaia  of 
the  fallacies  of  B.  S.  Having  indicated  a  few  of  them,  we  place  them 
before  the  reader  as  a  chart  to  guide  him  through  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  of  ialse  logic  and  rhetoric  exhibited  by  that  writw.  In 
oonelusion,  we  caanot  retrain  from  referring  to  the  definition  of 
po^ry,  given  by  "  L'Onvrier,"  p.  403,  as  the  correct  canon  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  poets,  in  the  form 
that  qniaation  is  given  for  oar  consideration  in  this  debate. 

Haviiig  shown  that  B.  8.  has  not  proved  Teuuyson  to  be  the  most 
healtfay  in  the  tendency  of  his  poetry,  we  by  implication  prove  that 
Lmgfellow's  poetry  i«  the  most  healthy,     f'erluim  tat  tapieali. 

Dblta. 


pisforg. 


WAS  JOAN  OF  ARC  AN  IMPOSTOIl? 

AFVIBIUTIVA   ABTICLB.— III. 

Tax  consideration  of  a  qaeatiou  like  this  is  full  of  interest  to  all 
atadents  of  historyi  as  well  as  to  all  lovers  of  the  wild  and  mar- 
▼ellons.    In  inquiring  into  the  pretensions  and  in  endeavonring  to 
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estimate  lite  ehataotet  of  Joan  of  Arc,  we  luve  not  only  to  do  witii 
her  indiTidually,  but  with  the  oiroumitaaoea  by  which  she  was  nr- 
rounded,  aod  with  the  age  in  which  ihe  lired.  It  is  difficult,  under 
OTdiDary  cironmataneeH,  to  discover  the  mainiprin^  motires  erea  of 
those  who  are  associated  with  ua  in  oommon  enterprises  and  in  eveT;- 
daf  life :  how  far  more  difficult,  then,  mast  it  be  rightlf  to  Mtimate 
tho  character  and  conduct  of  those  who  lived  in.  distant  ages  and 
.  in  foreign  lands !  And  of  all  persons  who  have  figured  in  histor;, 
few  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversj  as  "  the  Maid  of 
Orleans."  It  has  been,  therefore,  with  great  interest  that  we  have 
perused  the  articles  in  this  lerial  on  the  question,  ''  Was  Joan  of 
Arc  an  impostor  P" 

lo  taking  part  in  this  discnsuon,  it  b  important  distinctly  to 


understand  the  meaning  of  the  principal  terms  employed,  aud  wi 
therefore  naturally  iaqnire,  "  What  is  understood  by  the  word  im- 

CtorP"  "  L'OuTrier,"  in  his  opening  affinnative  article,  declares 
belief  that  Joan  was  an  impostor,  "or  oao  who  pretended  to 
that  which  waa  not,  ^uod  erat  dentonttranditm."  G.  A.  H.  E.,  the 
opening  negative  writer,  decLaree,  in  dictionary  phrase,  that  "  aa 
impostor  ia  a  deceiver."  Thus  far  all  is  clear ;  but  "  Bennett,"  the 
second  negative  writer,  now  steps  forth  to  darken  "  counsel  bywords 
without  knowledge."  To  the  inquiry,  "  What  is  an  imposition  F" 
ho  replies,  "  an  acted  or  unacted  lie ;'  and  therefore  an  impostor  ia 
one  w-tio  Bpeaka  or  acts  out  a  falsehood.  Bot "  Bennett,"  seeing  that 
this  definition  will  not  support  the  position  he  is  anxious  to  take, 
attempts  to  improve  upon  it,  and  goes  on  to  say,  "  Deception,  so  as 
to  render  the  deceiver  amenable,  cannot  he  perpetrated  uneoa- 
sciously,  and  in  the  fact  that  he  krunet  he  daceivet  lies  the  guilt  of 
the  action."  What  this  reference  to  amenability  or  guilt  has  to  do 
with  the  real  qneation  at  issue  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  although 
we  quite  understand  the  purpose  our  friend  wishea  it  to  servo.  But 
he  proceeds  to  observe, — "  To  form  a  true  case  of  imposition,  fully 
carried  ont,  the  impostor  must  be  cognizant  tbat  ho  is  falsiiying 
the  facts,  while  the  party  imposed  npon  believes  that  the  truui  ia 
being  communicated;  and  that  this  state  of  consoiousneBS  is  the 


effiwt  of  representations  made  by  the  deceiving  party."  According 
to  this  theory,  truth  is  subjective,  rather  than  objective;  and  has 
little  reference  to  any  existences  or  varied  relationships,  or  eternal 
realities !  The  moment,  therefore,  that  a  man  believes  an  error,  it 
loses  all  its  evil,  and  thus  the  blind  emissaries  of  falsehood  become 
the  glorious  apostles  of  truth!  Thus  our  friend  "Bennett"  wishes 
to  tuce  under  his  kindly  care  those  weak  ones  who  &nt  having  im- 
posed upon  them,  succeed  in  deluding  others ;  and  begs  that  the^ 
may  not  be  considered  as  impottort,  lest  it  should  wound  their 
feelings,  or  those  of  their  dnpes  I 

The  question  now  naturally  arises.  What  were  the  pretensions  of 
Joan  of  Are,  and  in  what  way  did  she  seek  to  impose  upon  her 
followers  P  And  we  answer — By  declaring  that  she  held  intercourse 
wiQi  angelic  beings,  and  tbat  aha  had  received  Divine  aathority  and 
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poirer  to  aeeompliBh  certain  objectE.  "  From  tLe  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  Jeaiuie  d'Arc  wae  subject  to  fr^neat  WlncinationB  of 
the  organi  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell.  Lnminons  traina  of  Bur- 
paesinf;  brillisncy,  and  visioas  of  angels,  were  leen  by  her  at  noon- 
daj.  Strange  voices  were  beard  by  her  when  she  imagined  she  Waa 
quite  alone  ;  and  fragrant  odoura  were  perceive^  by  her  when  imae 
of  her  spiritual  visitors  made  their  appeorance.  She  had  eommnnt- 
eation  and  councils  with  angels  ;  visits  from  the  archangel  Michael, 
the  angel  Gabriel,  St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Marguerite."* 

"  Joanne  d'Arc,  by  her  own  account  (to  her  judges),  had  reached 
her  thirteenth  year,  when  ahe  heard,  for  the  first  tune,  the  voice  (la 
Doiir)  which  announced  to  her  that  France  would  he  saved  by  her  !"t 

she  loleninly  aasertod  and  steadfastly  maintained  that  those 
angelic  beings  frequently  appeared  to  her,  and  spoke  to  her ;  that 
ahe  saw  them,  not  with  the  eyes  of  the  imagination,  but  with  her 
corporal  eyes  ;  that  she  only  acted  in  conformity  with  their  conn> 
sels ;  that  she  had  never  said  nor  undertaken  anything  of  impor- 
tance without  their  directions. 

Now,  are  these  statenientB  true  or  are  they  false  P  or,  in  other 
words,  was  Joan  an  impostor P  In  the  words  of  the  "Imperial 
Dictionary,"  "a  religious  impostor  may  be  one  who  assumes 
the  character  ol'  a  prt'acher  without  authority;  or  ons  tehofaltely 
pretendi  to  an  extraordinary  eommiinonji'om  /leavm."  The  latter 
was  Joan's  case,  and  hence  ourverdiet  is  against ber.  The  coolness 
with  which  our  opponents  dispose  of  Joan's  claims  to  the  super- 
natural is  certainly  amusing.  Gr.  A.  H.  E.  aaya,  "  she  began  to 
faney  that  she  saw  visions,  and  "Bennett"  boldly  declares  that  she 
was  " trlf-dereivcd."  Alas!  poor  Joan,  as  appropriate  now  thy 
prayer  might  be,  "  Save  me  from  my  friends, '  as  it  once  was, 
"Ifeliver  me  from  my  enemies." 

Hero  we  feel  we  might  without  impropriety  close  our  remarks, 
■were  there  not  some  who  still  believe  tliat  "tite pucelU"  derived 
bar  inspirations  from  Qod  ;  and  as  it  is  possible  that  some  such 
'  e  among  our  readers,  we  will  briefly  state  the  reasons  which 
'o  the  opposite  conclusion. 

X.  vre  reject  much  that  is  recorded  of  Joan  of  Are.  Our  oppo> 
Dents  do  the  same.  The  two  negative  writers  in  this  debate  have 
each  given  a  brief  outline  of  her  career,  but  they  take  care  to  omit 
some  of  the  records  respecting  her,  the  statements  in  which  are  as 
well  attested  as  many  they  have  endorsed.  In  this  they  remind  si 
of  tho  old  woman  who  is  reported  to  have  stud.  "  Well,  son  John, 
and  what  wonderful  things  aid  you  meet  with  all  the  time  yon  were 
at  BoaP"  "Oh!  mother,"  replied  John,  "I  saw  many  strange 
things."  ''Tell  us  all  about  them,"  replied  his  mother,  "for  I  long  to 
bear  yoor  adventures."  "Well,  then,"  said  John,  "as  wewere  sail- 
ing over  tho  Line,  what  do  von  think  we  saw  P"  "  I  can't  imagine," 
replied  his  mother.    "  Well,  we  saw  a  fish  rise  out  of  the  sea,  and 
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jly  over  OUT  abip!"  "OIi!  John!  John!  nliftt  a  liir  y<M  uc!" 
said  bis  mother.  BhkkiiiK  her  head,  tad  emiliag  incT«duknul;. 
"True  BS  death!"  Mid  John;  "and  we  hit  itill  morewonderiul 
things  tbui  that."  "  Let  ui  bear  tbt^m."  said  faia  mother,  ahaUsf; 
ber  head  again ;  "  and  t«U  the  trutii,  John,  if  you  can."  "  Believe 
it,  or  beliere  it  not,  at  you  please,"  replied  her  son ;  "  bat  aa  «e 
were  aailini;  up  the  Sed  8<>a,  oor  captain  thooght  he  idiould  tike 
some  fish  for  dinBer;  so  be  told  uR  to  throir  cur  nete,  and  calcb 
eoine."  "  Well."  int^uired  hia  mother,  seeine  that  be  paused  in  his 
story.  "  Well,"  rejoined  ber  son,  "  we  did  turow  them,  and.ai  the 
verv  first  haul,  we  brought  up  a  chariot  wheel,  made  all  of  g<^ 
and  inlaid  with  diamond  1"  "Lord  bless  ns !"  said  bis  oiouier; 
"  and  what  did  the  captain  say  P"  "  Why,  he  said  it  waa  one  of 
the  wheels  of  Pharaoh's  obariot,  that  bad  lain  in  the  &ed  Sea  erer 
■ince  that  wicked  king  was  drowned,  with  all  his  host,  while  pur- 
Huins  the  Israelites."  "  Well,  well,"  said  hia  mother,  lifting  up  ber 
bands  in  admiration  ;  "  now  that's  very  passible,  and. I  think  the 
cantein  waa  a  very  sensible  man.  Tell  me  such  stories  aa  that,  and 
I'll  believe  you! ;  but  never  talk  to  me  of  such  thioga  aa  flying 
fish!  xS'o,  no,  John;  such  stories  won't  go  down  with  me,  1  can 
asBureyou."  In  many  Tespeote  our  oppooenls  appear  to  resemble 
the  old  lady,  for  they  are  ready  to  credit  only  that  whidi  their 
previous  roadint;  han  prepared  them  lor,  and  they  ignore  aueh 
''well  attested  "  statements  as  thefcdlowing:— One  of  her  oMiteiO' 

Sraries,  Percival  Sienr  de  Boulourmak,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
ilan,  written  June  13tb.  1429.  says,  that  at  her  birth  "an  eitra- 
ordinary  and  unaeoountable  exultation  was  manifested  throughout 
the  village.  The  people  ran  from  bouse  to  bouse  rejoicing,  tbey 
knew  not  why,  and  "  m  demandaieal  ee  qti'il  y  aeati  de  MOHamttz. ' 
Another  contemporarv,  "  Le  Uourgeott  Jt  Pant,"  pay*,  "  The  cocks 
crew  with  unuaual  veneuenoe  on  this  occasion,  and  tbere  waaaomr- 
tbing  too  in  the  time  that  was  remarkable — it  waa  the  night  of  tlie 
Epiphany  of  our  Lord.  And  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  the  birds 
M  tne  noods  and  the  fields  came  when  she  called  them  to  eat  the 
bread  out  of  her  lap !"  During  the  time  Joan  of  Are  waa  at  tbe 
town  of  Lagne-Hur-Mame  we  are  gravely  told  that  "'  the  corpse 
of  a  atill-born  infant  waa  bronght  into  the  church.  Some  yomig 
w<Hnen  of  the  town  came  there  when  tbe^cetie  waa  at  her  devo- 
tions, and  begged  tbe  latter  to  join  them  m  their  prayrra  that  God 
night  restore  the  infant  to  life,  in  order  that  it  might  be  baptised. 
Jeanne  joined  them  in  their  prayers.  Happily,  afUr  praying  aome 
time,  the  infant  yawned  aeveral  timea,  made  some  movement, 
retomed,  it  is  stated,  to  ita  natural  colour,  and  was  baptised,  but 
died  shortly  after."  If,  as  we  presume,  the  majonty  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Joan  of  Arc  will  reject  these  statements  as  Cabuloui, 
they  must  not  be  enrprieed  if  we  do  the  same  with  all  that  are  not 
consiatent  in  themselves,  or  in  harmony  with  the  general  esperienee 
of  mankind. 

II.  Joan  of  Arc  frequently  acted  ineonststently  with  her  aasaoied 
Divine  mission.     She  waa  nni^ooaaafol  in  many  of  her  bter  entn- 
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prisei  1  elie  failed  ia  them  where  Buccesa  was  not  out;  coafidenllf 
expected  but  boldly  predicted  by  her.  During  her  captivity  ia  the 
fbrbws  of  BeaureToir  ihe  leaped  from  the  nmimit  of  tbat  tower,  a 
bdabt  not  much  nader  sixty  reet,  aad  deatli  therefore  being  mote 
MObable  thui  delirezBiiee.  And  finally,  in  the  hope  of  eacaping 
nwth.  lhfi«i|i,nf  ri  ii  rntraiiliitiiiii,  in  iiliii  liiilm  iiiii  iimnilii  i«i  iriiriiiiriii|, 
anted  in.  Tiolation  of  the  saored  Scriptures  and  the  laws  of  tbe 
church,  of  having  Himulated  apparitionf,  to  haiTe  done  wrong  in 
aamninK  man's  attire,  and  adopting  the  profeasion  of  arms.* 

TIT.  There  itai  nothing  in  tW  military  eiploite  of  Joan  of  Arc 
that  cannot  be  aooouoted  for  on  raiioaal  principle*.  When  wo 
nmember  the  age  in  which  ihe  lived,  the  ignoTance  of  ib*  people, 
ths  enpentitdoaa  feelings  which  her  aaiamed  character  therenire 
exaited,  we  see  nothing  in  her  ancceaBeH  to  sorpriae  us.  That  it 
was  tliis  that  excited  tt»  eothuiiasm  of  her  followerti.  and  etrack 
terror  into  her  foe*,  the  negative  writers  in  thia  debate  franklv 
aaknowledge ;  and  on  the  latter  point  the  evidence  of  our  historian 
Hume  is  conclujive.  Speaking  of  the  English  army,  iie  sayi, — 
"  ICen  enlisted  alon  ly  or  soon  deserted,  by  reoaon  of  the  wonderful 
aeoounta  which  had  reached  England  of  tie  nagic  and  torctry  and 
iMoUeal  pover  ofUe  MaidofOrUant."f 

IV.  The  olaimB  of  Joan  of  Arc  to  anpematural  guidance  are 
•eldom  admitted  by  those  beat  qualified  to  form  a  judgment.  To 
the  hmiour  of  the  French  n«tion  let  it  be  said  that  she  waa  never 
regarded  aa  a  taint  by  them.  Voltaire  in  his  vrritings  reduced  her 
memory  to  the  loweat  level.  The  Abbe  Langlet  Fresnoy.  in  bis 
"  Hiatoire  do  Jeanne  D'Arc,"  lays — "  To  think  that  this  girl  had 
nakma,  apparition*,  and  revelation',  I  do  not  at  all  believe.  I 
abnndon  this  pious  belief  to  persona  of  a  leas  stubborn  turn  of  mind 
than  mine.  But  for  these  apparitions  I  substitute  an  interior  per- 
■oaaioii,  a  reflective  meditation,  which  atrikes,  nhii'h  animate*,  and 
atvongly  agitates  the  imagination  i  and  it  is  the  effort  of  this  last 
fiwolty  which  often  repreaents  touBaareil.ohiects  which  are  simple 
intagea  which  we  pteture  to  ourselvea."  Shakespeare,  that  great 
diMemer  of  human  chanwter,  paint*  her  in  ti>e  blaokeat  oolours, 
and  deaignstes  her 

"  A  goodlf  priw,  fit  for  tb«  Jsvil'i  grsof." 

We  might,  did  time  and  space  permit,  go  on  to  speak  of  other  im- 
postors, who  put  forth  similar  claims  to  tnose  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  and 
of  aome  who,  after  her  execution,  personified  her,  and  were  declared 
by  her  own  brothers  to  he  their  sister  Joan.  Such  facta  as  these 
ahow  ihe  credulity  of  the  age,  and  account  for  the  ready  acceptance 
given  to  marvellous  stories  and  monalrous  pretensions ;  but  we  clos« 
ID  die  full  belief  that  sufficient  has  been  advaneed  by  us  to  support 
the  views  of  "  L'Ourrler  "  and  S.  F.  T.,  and  to  prove  that  Joan  waa 
an  impoator.  A.  J> 

■  QMhrat, "  PiMts,"  t  L  f.  447. 

t  "  Uistiv;  of  EnElud,''  bj  Uudm,  ch.  xi.  reen.  lUor;  VI.  am.  liU. 
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In  writing  of  the  motives  which  influenced  the  great  of  bj^onc 
days,  it  is  very  aecetaaxy  to  bring,  if  posiible,  before  the  "mmd's 
eye,"  m  pictvire  of  things  u  thejr  then  existed. 

"  L'Onvrier"  has  so  ably  painted  the  picture,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared, for  the  moat  part,  to  endorse  his  Rketeh,  slthoogh  we  do  not, 
rrom  the  same  premises,  draw  lilce  conclusions. 

France  teat  divided  by  contending  factions ;  the  people  tMrw 
enveloped  in  "the  thick  darkness  of  superstition  and  ignoraooe;" 
and  they  would,  no  doubt,  hail  mth  delight  anything  calculated  to 
mve  peace  to  "  their  troubbd  and  wasted  countries ;"  and  wken 
the  desolation  had  reached  its  height. — when  it  seemed  necessary 
to  strike  but  one  blow  to  paralyse  and  destroy  the  power  of  France. 
— a  deliverer  arose  in  the  simple  peasaat  maid,  Joan  of  Arc.  Was 
she  an  impostor?     Most  unhesitatingly  we  answer — No. 

Before  proceeding  to  demonstrate  tills,  let  as  glean  a  few  parti- 
culars of  her  life. 

Bom  in  Domremi,  of  peasant  purents.  she  shared  in  their  mttic 
labours,  receiving  no  other  edacation  than  the  lessons  of  simple 
piety.  "  The  district  was  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  mannen 
and  devotion  of  the  people,  bat  not  less  so  for  superstition,  and  the 
prevalent  belief  in  visions  and  supernatural  appearances."  The 
curse  of  faction  had  reached  even  to  that  remote  district,  and  thr 
children  of  Domremi,  wtiich  was  Annagnac,  nsed  to  pelt  with  stooCA 
those  of  the  next  village,  which  was  Bourgoinon. 

The  news  of  the  cruel  war  that  was  desolating  France  was 
brought  by  the  passing  traveller  to  the  quiet  marches  of  Lorraine. 
Joan,  who  was  famed  for  her  piety,  heard  these  tales  of  horror,  and 
the  miseries  of  the  land  became  mixed  with  her  dreams  of  heaven. 
She  spent  much  of  her  time  among  the  hills,  tending  Hocks,  and 
musing  in  solitude  over  the  wondrous  legends  of  sainta  and  vir^ 
martyrs.  There  was  an  old  prophecy  that  France,  after  being 
ruined  by  a  wicked  woman,  should  be  restored  by  a  spotless ' 
virgin.  It  required  no  great  stretch  of  inuwinatioa  to  fix  the 
chuBcter  of  the  destroyer  on  Queen  Isabella.  Joan  believed 
herself  called  to  be  the  virgin  deliverer.  "  Her  ardent  imagination 
(says  '  L'Ouvrier')  converted  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  her  heart 
into  snggeetions  from  a  higher  spiritual  sphere ;"  and  yet  be 
concludes  by  branding  her  on  impostor ! 

"  An  imposition  ('  Bennett '  boa  well  said)  ia  not  an  accident,  but 
an  idea ;  something  thonght  of  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  acci- 
dent." The  impostor  must  be  aware  she  is  deceiving,  or  she  is  not 
an  impostor :  now  "  L'Ouvrier"  tacitly  consents  to  ner  believing  im 
her  muHoa,  but  objects  to  the  idea  that  she  was  inspired.  Grant- 
ing she  was  not  inspired,  we  would  ask,  if  she  believed  herself  to  be 
commanded  by  heaven,  was  she  an  impostor  f  We  think  nol^  She 
might  be  self-deceived,  but  not  knowingly  a  deoeivar,  and,  thnefore, 
not  an  impostor. 
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"  Josn  ITU  pMseised  o&tunllj  of  on  ftrdent  temperainent,  and 
needed  only  bd  mcentiTB  to  develop  her  powers.  F&triotiim  was 
the  incFntive  which  did  this.     She  bbw  Bome  uid  heard  more  of  her 


country's  ills.    Being  of  a  pioos  character,  no  douht  she  prayed  to 
'''' — ints  that  these  wrongs  might  be  areofted.    Being  of  a  highlv 
lative  disposition,  aod  surrounded  as  she  was  bj  ell  that  would 


e  to  its  development,  she  fancied  sha  had  Divine  communica- 
tions ;  she  thought  mneh  about  them,  dreamed  of  them,  and  at  last 
they  became  to  her  as  realized  fads.  She  told  them  to  otlien,  and 
th^  disbelieved  her,  but  the  vorj  sincerity  of  her  own  belief  made 
her  penevere,  and  finally  succeed  in  perfotTniug  that  which  she 
believed  herself  commanded  to  do." 

Is  there  anything  of  the  impostor  to  be  fonnd  in  such  conduct  aa 
this,  or  rather  is  there  not  here  patriotism  eihihtted  to  our  gazeP 
Because  she  wus  not  "  bom  to  blush  unseen."  conclude  ye  that  she 
was  an  impostor  F  Then  say  all  are  impostors  who  believe  they  are 
able  to  help  a  suffering  country,  and  who,  although  they  be  weak, 
yet  by  peraeveranoe  do  it.    One  is  as  logical  aa  the  other  ? 

We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  her  to  have  been  inspired, 
but  we  think  we  may  fairly  aesume  that  she  implicitly  believed 
herself  so  to  be  t  that  she  had  no  intention  to  deceive,  but  that  she 
wished  to  perform  the  mission  to  free  her  conntiy,  which  she 
believed  God  had  confided  to  her  charge.  A  monomaniac  ahe  may 
have  been,  and  it  would  be  both  logical  and  charitable  to  suppose 
her  one,  hut  not  an  impostor. 

The  following  positions  have  been  held  br  moat  modem  histo- 
rians;— 1.  "That  there  was  no  sapematursl  agency  in  the  case, 
though  Joan  thoroughly  believed  that  there  was.  2.  That  her 
heated  imagination,  acted  upon  by  the  miseries  of  Prsoce,  by 
current  soperstitions,  and,  aided  by  a  pecuhar  tempetAment  of 
body,  raised  the  visions  she  saw,  and  the  voices  she  heard.  3.  That 
her  object  was  pure  and  glorious,  entithng  her  in  all  age*  to  the 
name  of  a  patriot  and  liberator.  4.  That  there  was  no  previous 
coalition  between  Joan  and  King  Charles,  or  between  her  and  any 
of  the  King's  friends,  though  some  of  the  latter  wisely  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  a  delusion  in  which  they  themselves  never 
believed." 

We  know  that  Monstrelet,  Du  Baillan,  and  other  French  histo- 
rians, brand  her  as  an  impostor,  and  that  Voltaire's  clever  but 
indecent  burlesque  of  the  "  PueelU,"  is  against  her,  but    the 


Preach,  who  seem  incapable  of  separating  her  fanaticism  and 
iuanity  from  her  patriotism,  or  conceiving  that  sbe  oonid  not  be 
the  dupe  of  her  own  heated  imagination,  have  generally  been  rather 


ongratefol  to  Joan. 

"  L'Onvrier  "  closes  by  saying,  "  Joan  of  Arc  was  aa  impostor, 
or  one  who  pretended  to  that  which  was  not." 

The  writers  of  the  two  affirmative  articles  seem  to  rest  upon  this 
wamnent, — hteaiutihe  teat  not  intptrtd,  iker^bre  the  mu  an  itnmMtoF. 
We  take  it,  tiie  question  is  not.  Was  Joan  of  Are  iDapiredP  but. 


46  WAS  lOAX  or  arc  an  iKroaroBp 

"Was  Joan  of  Arc  Ml  impottorP"  *.«.,  Wu  she  hnoainglif  a 
dsceirer  P  And  we  Bay  every  oirmimRlaned  of  her  life  goes  to  prOTe 
that  she  w^  nAt  an  impoetor,  but  tbat  ske  was  imposed  on — eelf- 
deceiTod. 

S.  F.  T.  aay^,  "We  need  not  go  beyond  tile  bonnds  of  oar  oim 
country  to  recite  the  adventnrei  of  Bunilar  impostora,"  and  Uien 
fpvea,  aa  examples,  Lambert  Shnnel  and  Parinn.  With  all  defe- 
I'enee  to  3.  F.  T.,  tre  contend  the  cases  are  not  analo^na. 

Lambert  Simnel  well  knew  he  was  lying;  he  did  not  believe 
himself  what  he  was  reprMented  to  be  t  he  did  not  tbink  a  higher 
Power  was  miug  him  as  an  instrtunent.  Ambition  was  his  motire 
power,  and  the  hope  of  a  crown  that  which  snstained  hie  impoetnre. 
The  same  aigmnent  will  apply  to  Parkin.  How  different  the  ease 
of  Joan  of  Are!  When  the  sieee  of  Orleans  had  been  raided,  and 
the  King  had  been  crowned  at  Kheims,  she  beliered  her  mission 
fulfilled,  and  desired  to  retire  to  her  birthplace,  with  no  rewiffd 
save  th^  wbich  a  good  oonacience  afforded,  for  buTing  done  what 
ahe  considered  her  daCy. 

HappT  had  it  been  for  her,  if  she  conld  hare  fullowed  the  bent  cS 
her  inulination!  Far  brighter  Tiwild  have  shone  the  page  of 
Franoe's  history!  But,  no;  tii«  patriot  and  liberator  must  still 
lead  on  to  victory,  and  at  last  be  i^worded  by  a  horrible  and 
ignmniuioQa  death.  Men  of  the  country  which  slie  had  df^lireied 
wonld  one  day  be  ready  to  find  her  guilty  of  being  a  "heretic, 
apostate,  and  idolater."  and  condemn  her  to  bp  burnt. 
'  Among  the  black  epote  in  the  history  of  Fi'ance,  this  remains 
iudalible, — a  foul  libel  on  Christianity,  ctrilisati.m,  and  hnmanity. 

She  was  burnt ;  and  the  gentle  maid's  soul  took  its  departure  to 
the  realms  of  the  bWt,  mnrmoring,  as  it  left  its  tenement  of  clay, 
the  name  of  Jeeu^,  her  K«deeiner.  W.  H.  P. 


GIOViNKI  BATTI5TA  NICCOLIKI, 
The  Patbiot-Pobt  of  Flobxnce. 

Ok  theSOthof  April,'VictorEmntanne1,  £iagof  SardiDia>,re«emd 
from  the  hands  of  its  author  a  presentation  ea^  of  a  tr^edy.  pro- 
scribed some  serentecn  years  ago  by  every  Borereign  State  m  Italy. 
The  compliments  of  a  monarcli  rang  and  sounded  sweetly  Strang*  m. 
the  ears  of  the  poet,  whose  heartiest  welcome  from  the  powers  that 
be  had  hitlierto  been — a  cune.  The  author  bore  the  we^t  of  eigby 
winters  on  his  head.  He  waa  Italy's  sreateat  living  tr^;io  writer— 
Kiccolini — and  the  b^k  was — "ArnoldodaBresoia. '  Arewewnog 
in  aupposiofl  that  our  readers  wonJd  like  to  kaow  somethiag  of  this 
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mm  and  of  thia  book — tho  patriot-dnmitiat  of  Florenee,  and  kis' 
moat  marked  and  moat  remarkable  produotiosP  We  fancy  not; 
aqd  in  this,  to  n#,  pleaainj^  fancy  we  (hall  proceed  to  tell  wnat  we 
know.  Shonld  there  be  anj-  imperfection  of  detaila,  aome  other 
writer  may  perchance  supply  our  error*  of  omiaaioa — of  our  aim  of 
eommimion  we  ihall,  of  coniae,  bear  the  sole  blame. 

In  the  city  of  Dante,  within  hearing  of  the  hum  of  Aroo'a  watna, 
in  Florence,  wbere 

"Bepon 

Angnls'i,  Alfl*ri'(  bonaii  and  Uii. 

Ths  atUTjr  GafilM'*,  with  bta  wom; 

Wbcn  MuahiatvUi'i  tarUi  ntwmd  to  wbanw  it  nat," — 

Nieeoiini — a  worthy  inheritoe  of  the  f^ry  of  ita  ancient  lime — wea 
borit  in  1780.  Hia  boyhood  waa  paaaed  amoo);  nhiaperingi  of 
S«foTm  in  his  own  conntrr.  and  the  soandt  of  Kevolutiun  from 
France.  He  was  but  a  yontlt  when,  the  tcoopa  of  Napoleon  marched 
into  Italy,  when  ttie  Aepnblic  waa  ackaowledged  by  hia  aorereign, 
and  ezeommunicated  by  the  Pope.  Scarcely  a  year  of  manhood  had 
beenpaased  before  the  Iialiac  Republic  wBA  proclaimed;  and  the  year 
thereafter,  1803,  A16eri~the  founder  of  the  noble  and  maaculine- 
apirited  drama  of  modem  Italy,  severe,  simple,  rigid,  and  classical 
—-died,  and  bod  hia  dust  laid  to  rest  within  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce.  At  this  lime  Niccolioi  waa  a  student  in  the  celebrated 
uaiversity  of  Florence,  founded  in  I13S,  where  he  beaame  an  illus- 
triona  humaniat,  and  gained  some  repute  as  a  Greek  scholar.  In 
18(K,  Italy  became  a  kingdom,  of  which  Napoleon  I.  wore  the 
crown  ;  and  Niooolini,  aa  well  aa  others,  became  dazzled — if  not 
deceived — by  the  splendour  of  the  cometic  career  of  that  great  mili- 
tary despot.  In  1811  the  Sing  of>  Borne  was  bom  ;  and  in  the 
same  year  Niccolini — fresh  from  his  eollegiate  draughts  fram  the 
vintages  of  Greek  and  Soman  learning — made  bis  earliest  effort  on 
the  stage  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Polyiena" — a  work  which,  in  grand 
tiniplicily  and  purity  of  ooneeption,  in  classic  unity  of  action,  in 
intense  power,  pathos,  and  sentiment,  in  exquisite  antiqucDces,  haa 
hod  few  rivals  among  the  first  attempts  of  modem  dramatists. 

The  plot  ia  trite,  yet  highly  wrought  by  simple  agencies.  I'olyxena, 
daughter  of  Priam,  in  the  division  of  the  captives  taken  at  Troy, 
mil  to  the  lot  of  Fyrriiua,  her  father's  murderer,  as  Caaiandra  does 
to  Agamemnon.  Pyrrhnsloveaher,  and  islovedbyher ;  butthegoda 
have  decreed  that  the  Greeks  ahaJl  not  retnm  to  their  native  land, 
till  one  of  the  daughters  of  Priam  has  been  sacrificed  by  him  whoia 
neareat  and  dearest.  Piety  and  lore  strive  for  maatery ;  and  at  laat 
the  dinoHement  ia  acoomphebed  by  Polyiena,  ashamed  of  her  love, 
preeipitattDg  herself  upon  the  sword  which  Pyrrhns  has  uj^illed  to 
strike  the  prophet  Calchas.  Destiny  is  appeased ;  and  the  curtain 
falls.  Twice  thereafter  did  he  adopt  those  subjecta  which  Italy  haa 
Ttiolved  to  eonaider' fitted  to  the  tragic  ntnae — classical  erenta — in 
kit  "Medea,"  nod  "Ibo  e  Temiato;"  but  a  higher  purpoae  took 
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pouMfiion  of  his  sou),  and  ko  determioed  "  eelebrartdomettica  facta" 
—to  fiad  in  tbe  nationkl  hbtorjr,  and  even  in  his  own  time,  a  topii; 
for  the  stage.  AUegorj  ia  a  %iu«  or  rhet«rio  with  whioh,  perforce, 
the  ItalieDB  are  familiarized ;  and  there  are  few  hearts  and  minds 
that  do  not  beat  and  think  behind  &  veil.  This  masquerade  of 
thought  is  in  Italy  considered  legitimate  and  laudable ;  for  the  rpy  is 
abroad  instead  of  the  sohoolmaater,  and  the  superinteDdence  of  the 
State  is  widely  and  octiTcly  exercised.  After  the  capture  of  Fans, 
and  tbe  fall  of  Napoleon,  PTiccolini  prodnoed  the  troged;  of 
"  Nabucco"  (Nebuchadneisiar),  and  under  the  forms  of  Fersiaa  life 
nod  Scriptural  history  dramaticized  in  reality  the  times  of  the  B«to- 
Intioa  and  the  Empire.  Nabucco  represents  Napoleon ;  Aspeoe, 
Caulaincourt ;  Arsace,  Camot;  Mitranea,  chief  of  the  Magi,  Pope 
Fins  YII. ;  Tasti,  the  EmpresB- Mother ;  and  Amiti,  Maria  Loniaa. 
Of  tbe  scenes,  Babelle  means  Paris  i  and  the  "  Eins's  Palace"  is  St. 
Cloud.  The  period  of  this  dramatic  Napoleoniad  is  the  interral 
between  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  1813,  and  the  capture  of  Paris,  1811. 
There  are  many  passages  of  moment  in  this  play,  >.  g. : — Amiti  says 
of  the  war  between  Darius  (who  is  the  representative  of  the  Aostrian 
Kmperor)  and  Nabucco: — 

"  In  rq«  fich  prmjer 
la  sin:  I  mnit  b«  now  ■  bitUcu  wife, 
Or  tbe  >  Wctns  child." 

HabncooABserta  of  Mitranea  : — 


Arsace  t«lls  Nabucco  in  the  Senate-hall,— 

"  I,  who  in  th«  nnki 
Hut  firaibl,  hare  seen  thca  gnwral  and  soldier, 
Andontbc  field  of  battle  have  ndinired 
Aa  at  ft  God  in  armt ;— enthRmud  I  bat*  Ibn." 

Like  most  historic  playa.  this  is  rather  a  auceession  of  scenes  than  a 
regularly  cooseuuted  and  united  whole ;  but  the  cunning  deceptire- 
neea  of  reproducing  the  present  in  the  past  ia  well  kept  up. 

Other  nationalsubjeotsNicoolini chooses.  This  time  frommedic- 
val  history.  The  plot  of  one  is  taken  from  the  conspiracy  agaioat  the 
French,  known  as  tbe  Sicilian  Vespers,  under  theleaderehip  of  Gio- 
vanni di  Proeida  (1226—1302)  from  whom  the  pUy  takes  its  title. 
CollusiTe  alluaionia  here  also  artfully  employed  to  advocate  Italiaiiiam 
and  nationalization.  The  student  of  Italian  history  will  easily  guess 
the  mbjectand  style  of  "Antonio  Fosoarini"  and  "LudoricoSforxa," 
in  both  of  which  there  are  splendid  passages  and  noble  thoDAhtik 
These  dramas  made  bis  fame  even  amid  the  memoriea  of  Ameri, 
and  beside  the  competitive  efforts  of  Monti,  Fellico,  Foacolo,  and 
Manzoni,  disciples  of  the  same  school,  tising  history  for  much  the 


fi^er 


Mtme  end  as  he — the  legenerfttioa  of  Italj, — and  were  foimd  by 
their  countrjmea  to  be  worthy  of  becoming  Bbaren  in  the  applMue 
Bocorded  to  die  eSbrta  of  eeauine  genius. 

Shortly  after  the  produetLOU  of  those  fniiti  t^Btndy  and  pntriotiaia. 
Hiooolini  vrtM  choeeu  a.  member  of  the  Aoademj  of  La  (Jnuca,  oad 
iDl82L  delivered  an  eloquent  sod  elegant  oddreM  od  the  occasioa  of 
faia  reception.  From  tluB  ditcorto  we  shall  give  one  (tranBlated) 
seateiiBe.  which  may  be  useful,  viz.: — "Let  our  writers  employ, 
above  all,  clear,  determinate  words,  understood  by  all,  spoken  aud 
iratt«ii  by  many  i  let  them  avoid  pedintry  and  eschew  lioentjous* 
naw ;  let  the  roles  of  our  Uugna^  be  onto  them  u  a  bridle  to 
nide,  not  as  fetters  to  enslave;  let  ns  avoid  the  errors  of  oar 
^  of  the  previous  century — who  bestowed  all  their  attention  on 
yie-aabjeots  about  which  they  wrote,  and  not  on  the  words  in  which 
tiiey  clothed  dieir  ideas  ;  as  well  as  the  copious  verbosity  of  others, 
by  whioh  it  has  been  observed  that  the  patrimonr  of  human  know- 
1m1s«  haa  not  been  enriohed  by  one  single  thought." 

£  man  of  weighty  speech,  of  known  ability,  great  learning,  and 
■pnading  reputation,  when  a  profeworsbip  (of  history,  we  think) 
beoame  vaeont  in  the  Academv  of  Arta,  it  was  little  wonder  that 
NicooUni  should  be  appointed  to  the  post.  For  some  time  he 
devoted- himself  studiously  to  historioal  pnTsnite,  and  at  last  detor- 
mined  on  claiming  a  new  position  in  the  hteratore  of  his  country 
aa  a  historian.  He  chose  as  his  theme  the  House  of  EohenHtauffen, 
die  imperial  family  of  Austria.  He  laboured  long,  carefully,  a^d 
TigDrodsly  at  this  work,  but  had  the  ill  fortune  to  be  forestalled, 
in  1841,  by  BAumer,  a  Qennan  writer  of  European  repute,  who  took 
a  view  widely  differing  from  that  of  Niccolini — whose  work  was 
aot  published  till  Hve  years  theret^r.  In  the  meanwhile  he  did 
not  lag  in  his  literary  labours.  Indnced  by  the  oritioisms  of  t^ 
£dinbtirgk  Reoimo,  and  tiis  opinion  of  Lord  Byron,  to  read  the 
nlepdidiy  gloomy  tragedy  of  Snelley — "  The  Cenoi," — he  conceived 
t£e  idea  of  translating  it  into  Italiau.  It  is,  he  says,  not  translated 
with  the  timid  fidelity  of  an  interpreter,  but  rather  imitated  with 
the  daring  freedom  of  a  poet  Sy  so  doing,  he  certainly  brought 
that  grand,  strong  drama  into  greater  conformity  with  olassie 
models  i  but  we  cannot  believe  he  m»  improved  it.  It  is  tamed  and 
tonsd  dowB  to  a  most  iin. Shelley-like  decorum  and  dolaesa.  The 
Spinozism  of  Sbelley  did  net  please  Niccolini,  whose  philosophy 
wu  more  Christian  as  well  as  more  Dantean. 

A  Greek  play,  entitled  Aganmaume,  was  also  prepued,  and  a 
diaconrM  on  Greek  and  Italian  tragedy  was  prooeeded  with,  though 
tbeao  were  not  published  till  ISM.  In  the  play  he  is  all  hims^ 
and  in  the  ditcorto  he  doea  not  oonflne  himself  merely  to  his  tert, 
bnt  branohes  off  into  critical  disquisitions  upon  the  modem  lobool 
ofthflBomsnlioists.  and  pratesta  against  the  tendencies  of  literature 
iii^i;atedbyVietorHiigoB"ManonDelarme"and"IjiioreoeBorgia," 
Sagaaa  Bue's  "  Uvalmes  of  Paris,"  &e.,  as  provingnotonly  the  need 
br  •  jt^gl*  rittiimi  stttidanl  and  ideal,  bat  also  that  the.  imitation  of 


evil  always  ouUtripa  the  example,  as  on  the  eontruy  the  endearonr 
to  equal  the  gooil  lalls  short  of  its  aim. 

When  tiie  ripe  age  of  siity-Ukree  had  been  attained,  the  Tel«rtii 
in  a  happy  moment  found  BsuDJeotBoitable  to  his  geDiaH,  to  hi*  time, 
and  to  the  taste  of  hia  eonntrjmen.  MediisTRl  history  again  a&bided 
him  the  cnrtoin  behind  yet  through  which  he  might  once  more 


In  1843  the  work  was  finished,  printed  at  M!anei11e*,  put  into  eir> 
enlation.  and  in  a  few  weeks  upwards  of  three  thousand  copies  were 
disposed  of  in  Florence  alone.  Borne  and  Austria  were  botb 
Mhast,  and  a  thrill  shook  the  Vatican  and  qairered  up  through  the 
&one  of  tiie  Hapsburgs.  That  work  was  Amoldo  da  Bretcia,  the 
work  which,  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  its  author,  fnui  with  age,  but  stout 
of  heart,  presented  during  a  high-festival  week  in  his  old-storied 
native  city,  to  the  soldier  King  of  Sardinia,  wbile  being  welcomed 
by  the  joy  of  thoussjids  to  hie  new  dominions.  It  was  l&e»  (1843) 
at  once  and  rigorously  prohibited  thronghont  Italy  and  BomMl 
Catholic  Christendom.  The  Grand  Dake  of  Tuscany,  Leopold  H., 
nominally  joined  in  tiie  proscription,  but  realty  connived  at  its 
circulation,  and  Niccolini  become  the  admiration  of  his  townsmen, 
the  delight  of  his  friends,  and  the  abhorrence  of  the  iTeBuitB.  A 
lick-spittle  toady  offered  his  services  to  Leopold  to  write  down  tb» 
drama,  but  he  was  answered  only — ret  fittingly — by  the  silence  of 
contempt.  Notices  of  the  work  and  the  sensation  it  created  wera 
sent  abroad  through  many  lauds,  ami  Nieeoliai's  fame,  widening  its 
circle,  became  European. 

The  plot  of  this  play  is  laid  in  the  pontiScBte  (1164-9)  of  Adrian 
rV. — Nit^olan  Breakspeare — the  only  Englishtoon  who  ever  sat 
open  the  papal  chair.  While  undeniably  a  historic  drama,  tJta 
time  ie  so  filly  chosen  that  llie  mere  interpretation  of  the  events 
then  passing  raises  in  the  heart  of  the  modem  Italian  an  eoho  of 
the  thonRhte  and  aspirations  therein  expressed,  and  itira  and 
animates  to  wish,  if  not  to  effort,  for  nationalisation.  The  style  is 
energetic  and  noble,  the  plot  is  simple,  and  the  characters  are  dis- 
tinctly drawn,  yet  with  a  Bash  of  double  meaning  which  is  well  kept 
up,  and  gives  it,  to  on  Italian,  an  additional  charm  and  an  nospesk- 
sSle  beauty. 

Amoldo — a  reformer — endeavours  to  onimato  the  Boroans  to  toe 
resistance  of  both  Pope  and  Emperor,  and  to  choose  rather  to 
become  a  republican  nation.  Adrian  would  gladly  but  unavailingly 
gain  over  Amoldo  to  his  party.  This  failing,  ue  forms  a  hoUow  truce 
with  the  Emperor,  and  as  one  of  the  pledges  of  the  new-bom 
affection  between  the  Holy  Father  and  bis  moat  beloved  son  ia 
God,  Adrian  asks  the  capture  of  Amoldo-  The  Emperor  delivers 
him  to  the  pmfect  of  Kome,  and  he  is  endungeoned  and  slain. 
TiuB  bold  outUne  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  pon  er  and  art  of  the 
play.    Not  could  we  well  by  extract  prove  the  intense  interest  <^ 
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the  vriting  without  orentretchlng  the  limita  of  our  anae,  but  ono 
or  two  lentenceB  maj  be  quoted  (transl&ted)  ai  apeoimeu  rather 
than  u  umplea.    The  Pope  U  called  by  Arnoldo — 

.  "TTrantoTHmaMMlof  EUrnicj, 

Vba  so  the  Milh  Dioriit  Chriit'i  pUca,  uid  dam— 
Bit  Toot  in  tfaa  ibju,  bii  btad  in  borai — 
To  tbnndcr — impiou — fbrtb,  'Tb«  inirld  it  mtM.'" 
Id  his  priBon  he  claims  prophetic  light,  and  grsndly  aajg ; — 
"tteatht  Lombard  Daliaoa  plsdga  tbtir  fijtli, 

And  twenty  cilig*,  vritb  odb  faeut,  onrDll 

On«  cummon  lUndird  unid  war  aod  Btmc. 

Tb«  band  of  Death  prnatraig  implon  God'i  aid, 

And  Hearan  hii  baaiid  the  oalh  braTa  bMrta  bava  twont, 

While  tjranta  pala  at  the  dread  HOod.    I  *ee 

Bia  tnop*  aroond  a  pnnid  one  Ui,  aod  then 

Hij  Maodard  bj  itroog  baodi  b  ta'en.     To  earth — 

Osce  bat  a  footwa;  for  big  haDghlf  march — 

Ha  ainlu,  and  mid  the  ganaral  Canute  eeeki 

Safetj  ia  flight.    Bejond  the  AIpe  Ihej  ij, 

Thoae  GermuB;  and  tba  inwliale  etg,^  tnila 

lU  baak  in  doit,  while  o'er  their  epidl  elata, 

EnfnuKhiiad  Ital;  loak*  up  and  wnilea." 
AddreBsing  the  Pope,  in  reference  to  hi«  assertion  that  he  reigns 
independent  of  peoples,  ud  is  the  unieen  mler  of  the  vmirerse, 
Arnoldo  says  :— 

"  Tbon  doat  dcceiTa  thjealf,  oh,  Adrian! 

Tho  tnnr  of  Bonn'*  thandnr  fiidi*  and  diet. 

KraMni  nnknita  tha  hondi  tbon'dal  aj*  mainbun ; 

Shell  braak  tbem,  were  the  bat  complalalj  rooaed. 

Alraadj'  hnman  thought  hai  bo  rebaUed, 

ThoD  caut  not  qnell  iL     Chriit  calli  to  thought, 

A<  to  the  aick  man  once, '  Ari»  and  walk  1' 

'Twill  Inunple  thea  if  than  wilt  not  go  on, 

Tha  world  haa  other  tratht  than  tboie  proclaiiDed 

From  altani  nor  will  brook  a  haa  which  bidn 

HgiTen  fram  ita  ga»,  tbongh  fandlj  Baeking  IL 

Tbon  WMt  a  (hepberd  ones,  become  a  lather  now." 

Such  ue  a  few  of  the  brave  and  telling  wordn  contained  in  this 
magnificent  tragedy,  eren  in  a  weak  transfusion  into  our  common 
£ncliah  speech.  Bow  much  more  powerful  and  efiectire  must  they 
be  m  the  copious,  apiritnal,  flexible  language  of  the  author!  The 
finest  translation  is  but  as  a  plaster  cast  from  a  marble  statue.  It 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  iTiccolini's  tragedies  must  have  had  a 
caaaative  efficacy  in  bringing  about  the  changes  now  taking  place 
ialbily.    If  itbe  poesibte  to 

"  Caat,  to-day, 
A  aeed  into  the  earth,  and  it  ahall  bear  thee 
Flowen  iDch  aa  wafed  in  the  Egyptian  hair 
Of  Pbaiaoh'i  dangbter," 

.,      ...XjOO'^Ic 
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bow  oan  it  be  otiierwiM  tbin  tbat  the  Be«d-UionKlitB  of  *  wttrioU 
p(Mt  must  produce  tbongbta  like  in  kind  to  bis  P  It  hu  sarAy  been 
BO  in  Niccolini'a  case,  else  he  would  Hftrcely  bate  been  eboaen  is  tbe 
poet  to  wbom  tbe  first  word  of  appreoiatioD  of  hi*  oountrj'i  litera- 
ture iras  spoken  when  Florence  took  holiday  to  welcome  as  tbor 
king  the  most  popular  contineDtal  torereign  of  our  day. 

Our  readera  will  peroeire  that  we  know  more  of  Kiccolioi's  bookl 
than  of  the  man;  nav,  that  we  know  (he  mau  onlj,  or  at  leait 
mostly,  through  his  books :  but  we  beliere  our  estimate  of  tbe 
htersTj  influence  of  this  author  is  not  overeharged  when  we  m 
that  he  is  a  worthy  contiauator  of  the  nationalizing  influences, p«rM 
gloria  e  regejtgrasiotu  d'llalia,  begun  by  Daate,  and  passed  on  from 
poet  to  poet,  like  the  light  of  tbe  torch  of  truth,  wbicb  sbines  the 
more  it  is  shaken. 

There  must  be  hope  for  Italy  while  its  peoples  rererence  and 
cherish  Niccolini  for  uis  genius,  bis  gifto,  hie  eBbrls,  and  bis  aims. 
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Sutttr  Sail  Ztetun*  to  Yonnff  Men.     Tbirtecntli  Seriea.     I860. 
Iiondon :  Nisbet  and  Co.,  Bemers  Street. 

This  Tolnme  of  lectures  is  in  every  remeet  equal,  and  io  many 
respects  superior,  to  its  excellent  preaecessors.  Appttreatlj 
witAOiit  any  intention  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  lecturers,  tbe  subiecto 
selected  are  of  so  Taried  a  character,  that  it  icould  be  difficult  to 
find  a  men  who  would  not'  be  pleased  with  sereral  of  them. 

History  and  biography — those  never-biling  reeerroira  for  lec- 
turers— are  largely  drawn  upon,  while  subjects  of  a  more  decidedly 
religions  bearing,  and  others  relating  to  social  ethics,  form  thie 
staple  of  this  interesting  volume.  Without  being  iuvidione,  we 
^nk  tbe  lecture  on  "  Blaise  Faaoal,"  by  Dr.  Goulbum,  partieulaily 
deserving  of  commendation. 

We  confidently  recommend  this  volume  as  likely  to  be  nseful  to 
onr  readers,  especially  to  those  who  hare  not  mucb  time  to  tpan, 
and,  consequently,  none  to  lose. 
Zft*   Teacher;  ku  Book*,  and  Sov  to  B«ad   Tiem.     A.  Lecbon. 

By  W.  H.  Gkosbb,  F.G.S.    Sunday  Sobool  Union,  66,  Old 

Bailey,  E.G. 

Thb  advantage  of  praotioe  over  theory  is  hen  exempIiSed  in  » 
clear  and  well-written  tractate  on  an  importaot  subject.  Altbongfa 
the  author  is  a  practical  man,  be  is  by  no  means  insensible  to  toe 
charms  of  a  bighly-finisbed  style;  and  bia  rcanarks  will,  oonso- 
qnently,  be  read  with  pleasure  as  weU  as  pf^t.  He  says : — 
"  There  are  fonr  great  libraries  in  whidi  w»  DMf  restd, — Berelalioa. 


with  it«  golden  lines ;  Nfttmv,  with  her  piotared  pagee ;  Ltterstare, 
with  it«  gandj  bhulingi  j  and  the  cheonered  f<dim  of  Hiunui  Ltfe. 
These  are  the  libraries  which  the  teacher  maj  eonsolt,  and  grew'in 
knowledge  and  in  wisdom  thereby."  The  subjeclB,  howeTer.  npon 
which  ha  more  partinulariy  treats  are  Eaading  and  Obsorration. 
His  hints  on  each  of  these  divisions  are  sage  and  pointed,  and 
comprise  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  intelhgent  study  of  the 
sacred  volume.  We  can  eipreaa  no  better  wish  for  the  Sunday 
■ehool  cause  than  that  this  lecture  may  be  read  by  ever 
teaeher  thronghont  the  country. 

England  and  Musiont.  By  the  Eev.  P.  EoswoRTH,  "iS-.k.  London ; 
H.  J.  Tresidder,  Ave  Maria  Idoo,  If.C. 
Tbib  little  work  will  be  found  to  be  a  valnable  manual  of  mis- 
lionnry  enterprise  doring  the  lost  100  yeMB.  It  is  written  in  aa 
easy  and  intelligent  style,  and  is  evidently  the  result  of  much 
researoh.  The  object  of  the  author  appears  to  be  te  invite  Chris- 
tiaos  everywhere  to  reaUio  their  responsibilities  in  tbia  matter,  and 
to  keep  pace  with  the  .growins  demands  made  upon  tbem  for  their 
iTmpstbT  and  snroort,  in  this  important  sphere  of  the  chunih's 
work,  llie  catholio  Bentimraits  of  the  writer,  and  Uta  neat  appear- 
'  -  -'      -     calculated  to  seonre  it  wide  circulation  md 

Inquiry  into  tJie  Original  I,anffuage  of  SI,  Matlhea'i  Gospel;  tciii 
Melaliee  DUcufiont  on  the  Language  of  Palestine  in  llie  time  of 
C&ritt,  and  an  the  Origin  qfthe  Qoaptlt.  By  the  Kev.  Albiikhsb 
BoBBBTB,  M!.A.  London :  S.  Bagster  and  Sons. 
This  is  an  inquiry  whioh  at  first  sij^ht  would  seem  te  be  interest- 
ing and  even  possible  only  to  the  well-equipped  critical  studentof 
the  Bible ;  and  as  it  has  been  carried  on,  men  not  qualifiod  by 
sound  knowledge  of  the  sacred  languages  have  been  prevented  from 
taking  part  in  it;  but  the  author  of  tbe  present  work  has  treated 
the  question  in  so  cogent  and  pleasing  a  manner,  and  withal  so 
simpfy,  that  none  need  fear  to  enter  upon  it,  and  all  may  proroiae 
tlkemselvea  instruction,  satisfaction,  and  delight,  in  accepting  Mr. 
Boberta  as  their  guide  into  this  important  and  long- ojnteeted  region 
of  Scripture  criticism.  Ourauthor,  in  his  preface,  would  seem  alnwat 
toieetrict  this  inqairy,  on  account  of  ite  difficulty,  to  the  learned;  but 
we  must  repeat  that  he  has  handled  this  hard  matter  so  ably,  and 
has  brought  it  home  to  every  Christian  as  a  vital  interest,  that  all 
who  love  the  pure  Word  of  Ciod  may  be  refreshed  and  strengthened 
by  following  nts  argument:  and  tliii  he  has  maintained  with  so 
little  vae  ofHebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin,  that  all  may  see  iu  force. 
But  we  will  give  lus  own  words  as  to  the  question  .itself  and  its 
dtffionlties;— 

^  "Xnrj  one  at  ill  cannnint  with  Diblicul  iladici  knows  ho*  \tmlj  t^e  qttm- 
^  nipMtlng  thg  origiiul  lin^oiga  of  St.  UsRlHn'V  Qi>*|>e1  bu  b«n  discnind, 
■Bd  how  dlfcne  «r*  Uia  emaliiMons  which  h»«  bam  fbrmtd  nKardlDtr  il.  Tba 
V*li<ob,iBd*td,a]«  wtiich  is  btMCvilh  peculiar  dificalllM,aDd  which  danaai* 
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no  oribiuT  pttiaiio*  and  nfleotJon  from  tfaoM  who  ttiter  on  til  coDiidttation. 
Bat  Willi  dl  ila  ptipluitiM,  it  ia  *  qncatioo  whieli  idiuE  bt  &Md  bj  evaiy  ciiliul 
rtndrat  of  Soripnin.  It  mnt*  him  at  th<  nrj  threahold  of  tha  Naw  Tentamait; 
and  ht  •000  paodrM  that  it  is  not  ddIj  fint  in  the  ardar  in  which  it  ocean,  bat 
Gnt,  alu,  in  manj  lapacli.  in  the  impcoiance  which  baloD^  to  iL  Ai  will  fdllj 
appoar  io  tb«  following  pages,  it  ia  an  iaqiiirf  of  the  Terr  gi^^^t  pnelical  impot- 
tajioe.     It  iiiTi^Tefl  in  ita  aettlftuieiit  aome  Tarj  momantotia  conaeqneDces ;  and  it 

a  lira,  tbarefora,  not  odIj  to  bo  inreetigated  with  aamaatneaa,  bat  with  a  aolema 
ing  of  imponubilitj  and  rtTsrancr.' 

That  H  is  "un  inauiry  of  the  Tcry'firaTest  practical  importa&ca" 
is  &ua  shown : — Ii  the  Gospel  ol'  St.  Matthew  were  oripMilj 
written  in  Hebrew,  then  we  posseu  but  a,  tramlation,  whidi  we 
have  DO  moBns  of  comparing  with  the  pretended  Hebrew  original, 
it  beinft  irretrierabl;  lost ;  and  no  person  being  known  ever  to  have 
■een  it, — the  enpposcd  tranalator,  alto,  being  utterly  nnltnown,  and 
his  vertion,  in  ita  rendering  of  quotations  from  the  Old  TeitMnent. 
and  it«  explication  of  Hebrew  customs,  i&c.,  being  manifefltlv  modified 
acoordinz  to  his  own  judgment,  the  Gospel  as  wo  now  have  it  in 
the  Greek  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  inspired,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  that  word, — and  the  fact  that  this  tramlation,  on  iniuffioient 
noQuds,  has  been  received  into  tha  canon,  induces  some  diatnut  of 
uiat  authority  and  nuiversal  testLmonT  which  hare  always  been 
considered  as  decisive  of  the  question  or  canonicity. 

Mr.  Roberts  commences  by  gLving  the  opinions  that  have  been 
held  as  to  the  original  Wguage  of  this  Gospel.  These  are  three: 
first,  that  it  was  Hebrew  only;  second,  that  it  was  Greek  only; 
third,  that  it  was  both  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Each  of  these  has  a 
large  body  of  diatiniraished  scholars  as  its  advocates.  Our  author 
contends  for  the  "  Greek  only,"  and  convincingly  has  he  shown 
that  not  only  is  it  the  safest,  but  also  the  onl^  tenable  position. 
He  bases  his  conclusion  on  evidenre  atone,  which,  as  he  says,  is 
alone  admiasible  in  qnestions  of  this  nature.  He  demands,  loo. 
that  the  whole  emdtnee  be  taken,  and  that  the  iatemal  should  haire 
precedence  of  the  exlemal.  These  principles  and  methods  cannot 
but  commend  themselves  to  every  thoughtful  reader.  Our  author 
then  shows,  ^m  historical  testimony,  and  from  the  fact  that  seven 
or  eicht  mostly  unlettered  Jews  wrote  the  other  gospels  and  the 
epistles  t«  Jews  and  others  in  the  Greek  tongue,  tbat  Greek  must 
have  been  tiie  language  moat  generally  understood  and  need 
throughout  Palestine  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  His  diaciples, 
and  hence  infers  the  extreme  likelihood  tbat  Matthew  also  wrote  in 
Greek.  This  is  confirmed  by  comparison  of  this  Gospel  with  those 
of  Mark  and  Luke ;  our  author  snowing,  that  on  hie  snpposition, 
the  remarkable  coineidmcet  and  difference  in  these  three  Gospels 
are  accounted  for  naturally  and  completely,  and  that  on  no  other 
hypothesis  have  tbe^  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  though  sevOTal 
efiorts  at  reconciliation  have  been  made.  We  have,  then,  displayed 
the  many  diiSculties  and  vast  confusion  iu  which  they  involve  them- 
selves who  endeavour  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  fint  three 
Gospels  on  the  aapposition  of  a  Urevangelium  or  otigiiUit.,Azamaic 
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i^list«  copied  from 
exhioited  the  funoua  hvpo  thesit  first  propoced  by  Eiclihom,  improved 
bj  Biibop  Marsh,  and  finallf  elaborated  b^  Eiohhom  again.  We 
must  confeiB  that  the  prolixitj  and  profiinditj  of  this  scheme  are  of 
themjelvea  aafficient  to  condenm  it,  and  that  it  is  quite  a  relief  to 
toTD  from  it  and  other  like  rpecnlations  to  our  author's  very  aimple 
bnt  comprebensiTe  and  sufGcieut  hjpothetis.  It  i»  this ;  "  The  Lord 
Jenia  Chriitt  bpoee  is  Gbkee,  and  the  ETangeliats  iudependently 
narrated  His  aotioua  and  reported  Hia  diaconnea  in  ths  saks 
UNSUAOK  irhicfi  He  had  Himaelf  employed."  This  position  is  made 
good ;  and  wheo  oar  anthor  proceeds  to  notice  the  occasional  oae  by 
onr  Lord  of  Syro-Chaldaic  expmaiona,  which  have  been  baatily  aeized 
upon  by  some  as  proofa  that  He  usually  apolce  in  thia  tongue,  he 
snowB  how  nfttnrally  this  would  occur  in  perfect  oonsiatency  with 
the  fact  that  the  Savionr'siuual  language  was  Greek.  He  modestl; 
suggests,  too,  the  probable  inducements  which  may  hare  led  our 
Lord  in  the  sereral  instances  to  recur  to  the  old  tongae.  TbeM 
augiteations  are  worthy  and  pleasing. 

Tliat  Matthew's  Gospe!  bears  no  marks  in  itself  of  being  a  tranB- 
lation,  but,  on  the  eontrary,  has  every  appearance  of  being  an 
original,  and  tliat  all  inleT^al  evidence  that  can  he  brought  to  Dear 
OD  thia  question  is  in  favour  of  this,  is  clearly  shown ;  ample  external 
eridenoe  ia  i\ao  adduced  that  the  Greek  Gospel  was  received  as 
genuine  close  upon  the  times  of  the  Apostlea.  After  all  this,  the 
question  may  bo  put  in  wonder,  "  Wbst  i^round  can  there  be  for 
maintaining  a  contrary  hypothesis  P"  All  Uiat  can  be  urged  is  from 
external  evidence  alone,  and  thia,  wben  examined,  proves  to  be  of  a 
Teiy  meagre  character.  Ensebius,  in  his  History,  quotes  a  saying 
of  Papius,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  f  brygia,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  second  century,  to  the  ^ect  that  MatUiew  wrote  bis  Gospel  in 
Hebrew.  This  saying  Mr.  Soberts  ably  oriticiies,  and  shows  it  to 
hare  scarcely  any  valae,  ^eeially  wheu  it  is  remembered  that  it  is 
the  saying  of  one  whom  Euaebios  himself  charact«rizea  as  aA6Spa 
afurpAcrdvwDSv:  bnt  Papins,  being  one  of  the  most  ancient  Fauiers, 
was  reverenced  by  all  who  followed  him,  and  his  opinion  too  easify 
received  without  question  ;  ao  that,  in  truth,  ibe  array  of  testi- 
moniea  to  the  fact  that  this  Gospel  was  originally  Hebrew  can 
honestly  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  smgle  writer,  and  he  a  man  "  of 
"  F  poor  ability."  Mr.  Eoberts  notices,  too.  Dr.  Cnreton'a  much- 
sded  Syriac  Gospels,  and  showa  that  they  are  in  all  probability 
■  mere  copy  of  the  Greek.  In  his  remarks  on  Dr.  Cureton's  un- 
guarded professions  and  assertions  we  entirely  concur. 

We  sincerely  dunk  Mr.  Boberts  for  throwing  ao  mucb  light  on 
tiiis  vexed  qoestion.  We  have  derived  much  pleasure  and  con- 
fidence from  reading  bis  book.  With  him  wo  rejoice  and  are  com- 
forled  in  the  belief  that  we  have  the  "  ip^mma  verba  "  of  oui 
paciona  Lord.  We  heartily  commend  his  book  to  ail  who  have 
heard  of  thia  question,  and  who  wiah  to  know  assuredly  what  ia  the 
true  Word  erf  God.  H.  G. 


very  poor  ; 
paraded  S] 
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BRITISH  POETRY. 

In  very  ohildliood  our  estimate  of  right  and  irrons,  of  moral 
beauty  and  derormity,  u  bawd  maislj  on  oar  knowlet^e  gleaoad 
fromutefieldaof  cfaild-tore.  Thia  lore,  so  attractive  anid  so  powieiAi), 
embraoefl  exciting  rhymeR  of  raliant  little  giant-killers,  of  loTinfi 
little  babe*,  and  moat  IotIiik  little  redbreaito  i  of  entbrallmg 
Cinderellae,  of  det«Rt>hle  Blaebearda,  of  simple,  tmatAil,  fast  moat 
baaely-deoeived  littlo  Biidinghoods, 

Shipicreck  and  Robinson  Cniaoe;  Utopia  and  tbemenof  Lillipnt; 
T<7agea  ronnd  the  world;  encounters  with  cannibals i  and  im- 
probable combats  with  impossible  dra;jona,  griffins,  and  goblin*, 
gather  round  the  standard  of  our  fluttesing  iaiagination. 

As  w«  grow  older.  David  and  Qoliath  are  onr  wonder,  and  Joaapfa 
and  his  brethren  become  our  chiefest  stuck,  and  the  injunotion, 
"  See  that  je  ftll  not  out  by  the  way,"  iii,  like  the  Caliph  Vathek's 
terrible  eye.  full  of  strange,  mysterions.  and  projjietic  meaning; 
oar  uiide%ed  passions  more  uneasily,  longing  to  leave  the  neet  and 
piaree  the  oloua. 

I^tm^isthegrandn^rsterr.  Aln^ra  uncertain,  always  unaeen, 
always  attractive.  Oh,  child-^eart !  hope'e  pure  palaoe !  ceaae  not 
to  look  thus  bopefiilly  into  futurity.  Tho  way  may  be,  at  timee, 
through  terrible  darkness ;  thou  m^eet  have  to  endure  the  baptism 
of  sorrow,  and  drink  the  oup  of  dieappointment ;  but  the  way  haa 
an  end — and  its  and  is  pbaci. 

Bj|-and-bye  tbe  wobld  is'onr  study — the  great,  wide  world 
anveib.  With  an  eve  already  growing  acooitomed  to  the  glare  of 
ihe  fbotlights,  tinsul,  and  roaffe,  we  gradoally  loae  ai^ht  of  the 
fonoiea  that  held  us  in  fairy  tlirall,  and  at  last  our  refle<Dtione  are 
gathered  from  tbe  world  a*  it  it.  ripe,  unmasked,  matured.  Thea, 
sa  acton  in  tbe  great  drama,  we  feel  that  to  play  oar  part  well  wa 
mast  study  well  the  plot. 

Jnst  BO  IS  it  with  hberature.  First,  the  wonderfnl,  tbe  altogether 
unreal,  the  wildly  imsginative,  is  unfolded.  Then  the  obamrant, 
ooupled  with  exaggeration,  and  vsrnished  with  the  ideal.  Laatly, 
the  true,  the  immasked,  the  reflective,  the  dramatic. 

In  the  period  of  ballad  poetry,  England  had  arrived  at  tlie  aecond 
•tage  of  btarary  development,  Greece  and  Borne  rose  by  the  same 
gradations.  'neBTeoDlyahigh^devBlapnieiitof them.  Onrhisto^ 
IS  but  another  slide  which  Time  is  swiftly  paasing  through  hia  magw 
lamp.  The  light  is  strongpi  beauiM  t/i«  »ky  it  ntareri  the  colona 
are  more  pure,  because  living  water,  not  stagnant,  is  mixed  witii 
th«n  1  the  subject  ii  more  real,  becautie  wisdom  is  more  universal ; 
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bat  the  slide  TnorcB  on,  and  wb«t  ne  are  will  be  the  "bave  been" 
of  tome  far-oiT  ewayist,  wlio  Hhall  reflectiroly  Bsamjoe  tbe  painting, 
M  it  han^  duat-eBdoweii  in  the  hall  of  history. 

Entemng  from  the  eeoond, period  of  our  national  poetio  life,  the 
period  or  miiiitrels  and  ballaoa,  we  oome  Jipaa  the  drama,  with  ite 
crowd  of  immortal  names.  Once  men's  pasgioDS  wore  ^nt  in  ohains 
by  akilfnl  maater-handa,  men  koknowledged  the  aemco  done  bj 
immortalizing  the  doera. 

Whilat  Poetry  led  a  vagnnt  life,  and  went  kboot,  poor  girl !  with 
a  ballad  aa  ber  only  garment,  men  admired  and  adored,  bnt  never 
protected  her.  When  she  aeized  the  crown  and  grasped  the  aoeptre, 
winning  and  rutiiuf  the  smilea  and  tears  of  throbbing  hearts,  then 
Poesy  WHS  acknowledged,  and  her  serrants  held  in  hieh  repute. 

BaJladfi  are  the  wild  songB  of  our  fbreat  nooki  ana  our  prrmrose 
banks.  The  drama  and  its  fellows  are  the  or^fan  melodiea  of  onr 
costly  cathcdraL  TAm-e  we  sit  by  the  soft-flowing  stream,  nnder 
the  shade  of  leaiy  wildemeaa,  and  dream  of  besu^f  and  love, 
of  natnre  and  her  minitrelsy.  Here  we  stand  beside  the  altar,  and 
above  the  dead, 

"  Wbose  awords  *n  nitl, 
Wboeebodifidatt, 
And  irhoaa  Bonla  ar«  with  tha  Lord,  «•  trnsC," 

and  we  think  of  man's  deTioea  and  heaven's  giiVs. 

The  fourteenth  century  will  ever  be  oonsidered  the  English 
Homeric  age,  becanoe  o(  the  man  who  made  iC  brilliant. — Chaucer, 
the  father  of  English  poetrr.  "  He  acquires  his  right  to  Uiat  title, 
not  only  on  the  gronnd  of  being  our  earliest  poet,  ant  beeaose  the 
foundatimia  he  kid  still  support  the  fabric  of  onr  poetical  literature, 
and  will  outlast  the  vidasitudes  of  tasto  and  language." 

He  wrote  fire  hnndred  years  ago.  without  a  national  litomtnre  to 
learn  from,  before  books  were  printed,  and  before  men  eared  or 
hoped  to  read ;  and  etiH  he  stands  tmmoToable ;  wbilet  others,  with 
greater  advantages,  have  since  written,  and  they  with  their  writings 
are  in  dead  darkness. 

From  bis  poetry  we  learn  of  a  state  of  society  without  modem 
parallel.  Moreover,  his  strong  intellect  was  well  employed  to  our 
advantage.  His  was  the  era  in  which  the  Norman  and  Saxon 
races  bftcame  fixed;  the  langnage  was  then  discriminately  arranged 
and  sifted  by  him,  and,  in  his  "  Tales,"  stereotyped  imperishnbly. 

Qower,  the  friend  of  Chancer,  although  a  poet  of  the  same  era,  is 
far  from  being  of  the  same  power.  His  "  Goi\ftaio  AmanlU,"  or 
"Confesuon  of  Love,"  is  doll  and  dreamy.  IfpeRsiioes  were  fashion- 
able, it  would  be  worse  than  solitary  confinement  to  be  condemned 
to  read  wHhm  a  given  period  this  most  unreadable  Bntic|nity. 

Chancer,  well  tor  hia  fame,  wrote  as  purely,  and  with  as  much 
polish,  as  be  eonld ;  and  although  his  "Tales"  were  admired  by 
contemporary  and  aucceeding  acholara,  vet  not  till  centuries  ttttot 
were  Uitj  difluaed  as  they  ought  to  have  been.    Beading  waa 
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a  loxDry  on}y  sttainftble  to  the  rich,  therefora  long  written  poema 
nere  sealed  to  the  msny .  Some  meaos  must  soon  arise  to  *P'o^ 
knowledge,  for  the  mnatrela  and  troubadoors,  baring  suffered 
icnominj  and  rerenes,  were  becoming  scaroe,  and  so  a  new  race  of 
UUrati  appeared  with  tbe  dami  of  the  sixteenth  oenturj,  —  the 
dramaluts. 

The  art  of  Poetry  was  no  longer  to  be  confined  to  the  feudal  hall, 
with  its  retained  minHtrel,  but  according  to  the  inevitable  law 
of  progression,  was  abont  to  take  a  stride  which  should  eventnallf 
lean  to  the  hi|;hest  derelopments  of  her  Hplendonr. 

Men  should  hear,  if  they  could  not  read.  Oral  teaching  should 
instruct  those  who  cared  not  to,  or  could  not,  receive  book  instmc- 

Oratory  was  then  about  to  establish  a  purpose,  and  to  earn  n 
fame,  which  for  a  time  should  obtain  followers  unumerable.  Dra- 
matic teaching,  from  the  stage,  pulpit,  and  platform,  holds  eren 
now  a  hi^h  place  amon^  thb  f  owkbs  of  literature.  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble that,  in  a  not  far  off  futurity,  men  shall  cease  to  worship  oratory, 
and  be  their  own  philosophers — getting  knowledge  from  others, 
seeking  wisdom  in  themselves ;  paintine  their  own  ideals,  and  aim- 
ing at  individual,  manly  perfection.  "  Speech  is  silvern ;  silence  is 
golden." 

The  first  dramatist  was  Nicholas  Udall.  His  first  work  a  pageant 
exhibited  W  .the  Mayor  and  citisens  of  London  to  celebrate  the 
entrance  of  Anna  Boleyn  into  the  city,  after  her  marriage ;  a 
nageant  perhaps  equal  in  glitter,  pantomimic  mummery,  and  mean- 
ingless adoration,  to  our  nineteenth  century  Lord  Mayor's  Show. 

The  first  regular  English  comedy  was  his  play  called  "Balp 
Boister  Doister,"  a  roUicking  composition  for  a  churchman  and 
courtier.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  services  to  religion  by  presen- 
tation to  a  stall  at  Windsor  in  1551.     Died  1566. 

Kalp  Roister  Doister,  the  hero  of  the  comedy,  sings  a  song,  the 
refrain  of  which,  although  afterwards  used  by  Shakespeare,  is  not  a 
fashionable  one  in  our  time.    The  song  is  worth  reading. 

"I  UnK  BE  UABBIED  A  SUNDAY. 

"  CdMum*  is  M  iWMt  u  bonaj ; 
CutuMX  i*  as  iwntH  bonaj; 
Wtio  Ment  ■hull  eoins  tbat  mj,  1  htr  limb,  aod  iha  mj  eomj. 

1  muo  bs  muriid  ■  Snodsj.  I  ouia  b*  muried  ■  Saodsj. 

"Rolito  Doiitcr  ia  m;  nams; 
RoiMsr  D«il«  u  Dij  ninwi  "When  w»  iluJl  mikc  OM  mddiag 

A  Instr  bruta  I  am  tba  urn*.  f«>t, 

I  muD  b*  married  a  Sooda;.  Wbin  ««  ahall  oiaks  our  wsddiag 

'■Cljn«i.nCn.tannihar«Ifonirfi  Th^ih.Ub«che.rformanaiiabwtt. 

Cbrurtian  Onslanchar.  1  fonad;  j  ^^  y^  ^^  ,  g^j, 
A  widow  worth  a  thniaaM  pgoads.  ,         ^^  „^„^  ,  g^,^  _- 

1  nan  b«  mamad  a  Sondaj. 


po«ric  accnoiT.  w 

The  hero  qturreli  irith  his  CiuUnoe,  and  cries, 

"HuUr  Roiitir  Douler  will  go  straight  bom*  aod  di*;" 

»nd  in  a  crude  sonnet,  called  the  "Pislmodie  of  the  Rejected 
Lover,"  he,  with  some  poetic  and  some  atranff  matter-of-fact  feeling, 
gives  direction  for  hie  own  funeral  "  Dirige. '  He  will  go  darkling 
(o  hia  grave. 

"  Keqne  Inx,  caqae  ciai,  niii  wlam  clink, 
Never  gCTUun  so  ««nt  tawudi  bMrtn,  1  tbialc 
Tet,  liiB,  u  ;a  nill  tb«  bUu  of  btaren  win, 
WbiD  L«  comctb  to  tha  gnn,  Uj  faim  ieSt\y  in ; 
Aad  *11  msn  talta  heed,  b;  this  one  ^entlenun, 
How  jon  lat  joQr  Iotb  upon  an  nnkind  woman ; 
For  these  women  be  »ll  inch  mid  p«ifi»h  rirn, 
Thej  will  DDt  ha  won.  except  it  pleue  IhamMiit*. 
But,  in  fallb,  Costuica,  if  tnr  ra  anne  in  bell, 
Muitar  RoiMer  Dnslcr  ahalt  tent  jod  u  well." 

Aa  a  faroorite,  John  Heywood  followed  Udoll.  According  to  tbe 
"BookofPajmenta,"  Henry  the  Eighth  took  him  into  hia  service  mi 
&  plftjec  on  the  virginal.  The  song  of  "  The  Green  Willow," 
which  gave  refrains  to  ao  many  songs  in  subsequent  times,  is 
die  beat  in  hia  works. 


"  AImI  hj  whit  maul  mij  I  maka  j*  to  know 
Tba  ankindneu  for  kindnm  thu  to  me  dolh  gnw? 
That  one  who  moat  kind  Ion  on  me  ■honld  bestow, 
Most  ankind  DokiDdneu  to  me  the  delta  show. 

For  all  a  green  willow  ii  dij  guland! 

"  To  biTO  love,  ud  bald  lore,  whara  lore  it  so  sped, 
Oh,  ddicatefood  to  tbe  lover  so  fedl 
Pnm  lava  won,  lo  lore  lost,  where  lonn  be  led. 
Obi  dcipeiate  dolor.  lb»lover  is  desdt 

For  all  a  grteu  willow  is  hii  garland! 

"  Sba  nid  aha  did  lor*  me,  and  would  love  maadll: 
Bb*  iwota  abora  all  man  1  had  bar  good  will ; 
Sba  Mid,  and  shetwora,  abo  woald  aij  will  rulGtl: 
Tbe  promiH  all  goad,  tha  perfmnuica  ill  ill ; 

For  all  a  green  willow  la  mf  garland. 

"  Now,  woa  with  tbe  willow,  and  woe  with  the  wight 
That  wiadath  willow,  willow  garlind  to  digbtl 
That  dole  dedt  in  allmji  la  all  amiui  .jnite, 
Where  lovers  are  beggars  for  itlmja  in  sight. 

No  lovar  dotb  bag  for  this  willow  mrlapd.  , 

.,    ...A,ooglc 
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"  Of  thii  willow  gaiUol  the  hurdoi  Hmn  SDUll ; 
BalDiT  break -DMk  bordml  nwj  it  well  ciM; 
Lik*  the  mw  of  lead  oa  m;  b«d  it  doth  fill ; 
BiMk  head,  ud  bruk  neck,  buk,  bniiM,  bnio,  hcut,  and  all. 
All  parts  pnucd  in  piww. 

"  Too  tit  for  b«r,  I  tbink,  I  bat  tbioga  maj  ba  bad. 
Too  good  for  no.  tbinkstb  aha,  thinp  beint;  molt  bad. 
All  1  dopreinit  b*r  Ibat  maf  mike  berglad; 
All  ibe  doth  [Hreaaat  m«  that  maj  make  me  ud ; 

Tbii  (qnilj  ba'e  I  with  tbia  willow  garland. 

"  Could  I  forgot  tlm,  w  tlioa  can'iit  foT^et  me, 
That  wen  mj  sonnd  faolt,  wbieb  raniiDt.  nor  xhall  bc; 
Tbongb  tboD,  like  Ibe  ooarinfc  bawk.  ereij  waj  flee, 
I  will  be  tbe  turtle  Mill  Bteadliut  to  (bee. 

And  patientlr  wear  Ihi*  willow  garland. 

"All  je  that  ha»*hadloTO.  and  liare  mj  like  wnog, 
Mf  like  inith  and  patience  plant  attll  jt  aiBong. 
When  feminine  fancin  far  new  lore  do  long, 
Old  tore  canool  bold  tbem,  new  lore  i>  m  Itroi^. 

For  all,  &0."  F.  ( 
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93.  Will  mne  of  joor  nnmarcsl 
readers  kindlj  infonn  me  where  I  nta^ 
obtain  anj  infoimation  retpeoting  a 
HcrEt  aocietj  which  i^Dce  eiibled  in 
Germany,  called  the  Vttmt  Geriekltt 

— POFTIFiX. 

93.  Where  ran  I  obt^  an  aeoorala 
account  of  Ibe  Gypsies,  their  origin, 
bistory,  Ungnage,  &c.?— JusE. 

94.  Would  one  of  the  readers  of  the 
Brititk  ConlTBvtrnaJitt  be  kind  emngb 
to  inform  me  what  are  tbe  best  and 
cheapnt  worfce  I  can  get  (adapted  for 
self-instruct  ion),  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  Eogliah  laDgoagc  and  aritb- 
metic?-J. 

95.  What  is  the  best  plan  to  be 
adopted  in  studjinn  English  hialorj 
and  tbe  ETideaees  afCbrittianity? — J. 

96.  Can  any  reader  of  tbe  BfiUtk 
OmlrotnrtMiit  rnhr  ms  to  aaj  pan- 


odieal  etotainlng  *n  seeonot  of  tbe 
Ber.  J.  C.  Bmitb,  wbo  died  about  tbm 
jean  ago  in  QlaagowF  He  was  editor 
of  tbe  Fam^  Serald.  and  wrote  aa 
able  work  on  "  Tbe  Divine  Drama  of 
History  and  CiTiliiilioD.' — jEsaa. 

67.  Ooold  any  of  your  readers  infonn 
me  of  any  books  oo  Bookhinting.  the 
tools  reqaited  for  it,  and  Ibtir  prina. 
or  any  otbtr  infomatHin  tbat  might 
ba  nsaFnl  on  the  mbjectF— P.  U. 

A  Raw  EM  io  QCBstHMn. 

76.  Baiiitg. — Every  iofomalion  at- 
tainable on  banks,  &«.,  nan  be  had  in  tbe 

admirable  work  of  Henry  t>nnnIog  Ha^ 
li«d  (LiODgmani),  enlilJed,  "A  Dio> 
Uonsry  of  PolitiesI  Emnomy.'  "Banks 
and  Baking'  is  the  title  of  a  fair 
woik  by  Gilhart.  A  Preach  "  DieiMn- 
naire  de  PoUtique*  Eoooomiques'  is 
issMd  by  DtlaiL.—S. 

77.  Tktmtaimgo/tOi 
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Kanrrimg  tatit"  Laird  ef  Legaa." — 
Statu  a  m  daoomioaticHi  xqnirad  tnm  ■ 
pniiuoul  wlloquisluoi  be  "SMtt  thnn," 
HMd  bj  the  Piuilaj  "  WiM."  Satddm 
mi  oace  thi  P»U  Uall  of  Pulaf. 
SawKga  ■  dimiDatiiMi  of  Aluaudar, ■( 
OM  tima  a  Damiiwii  Chriitiu  lun*. 
Bim  ii  nunlr  iha  Fundi  wwd  ■'  *dl," 
^  Mci  £airrf  ii  »  caieamb  j  dm  nha 
■tmU  liki  thkt  m^nkle  bird  whtta 
btnn  MoapLu  tfa*  muuin  Gald.  For 
UBaahago  nad  Saullctt't  "  Unmplutj 
Cliolur/  J(  a  (u)  dtti  a  wW>  eti- 
daotlj  iDiu»  not  at  olL— Rodbbiok 

lUwDON. 

79,  A  ptnoit'i  "  gramniatica!  diji. 
euttg"  UMJ  ba  aoSDntad  /ur,  ihoogb 
pBh^MHatayifaiHit  TbaEogtuh  — 
wUika  till  paopl*  of  tba  Cantiotot — Mt 
nlX  Danr  obtnid*,  bat  vita  rtrnin, 
*iwraT«r  poiubl*,  from  bnuging  inlo 
— "--  -tba  taaal  idM.  Tba  bdi*U 
it  ef  ToeaUa*  daMtinj;  dibnoca 


■WBier  Doan.  bat  i*  OMd  in  mtaoing  la- 
diffarentlj  of  aithir  at  botb  mih,  ud 
in  (aaardiDca  with  tbui  oM  tba  pronmo 
Diiut  (when  puubla)  b«  mads  to  igcaa 
vitb  it  in  gaodar  uid  numbar)  nod 
wbera  thia  i*  impoaiibla,  Ibtt  gender — 
tba  muonline,  which  iBClodai  the  other 
witbia  it  u  >  mi  •specie* — ij  emplojed. 
The  diiBcDllJ,  Ihongh  extanullf  gram- 
mtlieai,  ie  istrinvMUjr  morat,  and  dn- 
pudl  oo  the  relactanoa  of  tba  Eogliab  to 
MBtaUte  iitaa.  Thia  deein  to  kjaap  the 
notioiaf  nxDniof  tight  i«  thaDuueDf 
the  iadsfluilaaaMof  aifnauoa  Mppkifed . 
Tb*  nU  foUowad  br  iclului  ij  tfaat 
amployed  in  writing  Latia;  rii^  "If 
tbaiiriMtanliTe  naed  denote  liring  bsingi 
tt  diffaraaL  gaoden,  1^  [niMina  taku 
tba  giodar  of  tba  laaarnliaa."  Tba 
laBM  rail  bold*  in  Graak  alio;  and 


80.  ffialarv  o/  tia  Papa. — Binke'a 
"  Hiatorr  at  tba  Popaa  or  XVth  and 
SVlth  Centnrieir  Elaalar'a  "  Maaiu] 
of  Chonh  Hiatorr ;"  "  Gibboa."  Mllmaa'a 
"  HiitaiT  of  Cbritlianitj."— S.  W. 

81.  Thebattditiomo/Sliahuptare'i 
ootipiiU  loarki  1  oouider  to  be  that  of 
Dfcc,  whinh  ii  pnbliahed  bj  Bouall 
Smith,  prioa  £«.— T.  W. 

To  datannine  the  raplf,  tba  nn 
intended  alight  to  ba  kuovu.  Knigbt'i 
"  Pieterial,"  £3,  is  a  good  popolu 
bookj  so  la  "  Stannton's"  (Bonlledga), 
£2  131.  The  Uxt  on);  can  ba  had  in 
Griffiu's  popular  Shikaapaan  for  7a.  6d. 
Critical  editioas  an  □omeniai,  and  oon- 
fuiBg—UaUi'reU,  Djca.Whaalac,  Singer, 
Collier.  *«.— and  are  cosllj. — Tbb, 

82.  B<U3eUi!mlia:—Tb»  Bribamica 
ia  most  oomplele;  tba  Uetropelitana  is 
fullHt;  the  firmer.  22  vols.,  ooe  fniioea 
aaoh{  the  latler,  30  Tok.  (origioall/  SB 
parta,  at  a  Koinea),  in  cloth  al  £tl: 
Black,  EdMuTsk;  Griffio,  JLukIm.— 
K.U.A. 

83.  Tht  Japaaat  Laiyuaff>.-~la 
nflj  to  "  Marcoa,"  wbti  asks,  "  Can  I 
procora  a  grammar  and  dictiooatf  of 
(he  Japanaaa  laognaga?''  I  b^  to  anj, 
that  as  onlj  a  few  oharaclers  bare  jet 
been  coliected,  a  friead  will  doabtless 
haTo  to  wait  man;  jean  befun  he  will 
ba  able  to  obtain  Uiat  which  he  is  seek- 
iat.—J.  E.  F. 

84  and  38,  ToL  il  FremihStHali— 
The  imItpaidBmx  Bdgt  is  sdilad  hf 
Prof.  MiaBOB,  of  fiatron ;  the  Remi» 
da  DtiB  ifoadu,  and  Lamjutiua'a  £b- 
tntimt,  are  to  be  readil;  had  bj  lub- 
ecription,  though  not  published  in  l:^ng- 
Und.— R.  M.  A. 

87.  ItUerulmg  WorkiimlAaEaglM 
ianjMje.— Trench'*  "Studj  of  Words," 
and  "  Eogliah  Past  and  Preaant,"  4s.  6d. 
aaoh.  Craik'a  *'Eaglia)i  Langasge," 
as.  6d.;  Latham's  "  English  Language," 
)8s.i  Hoan's  "  English  Raola,"  4a.  6d. j 
Neil'a  "  Rhetoric,"  *i.  6J.— P.  Q. 

88.  TAs  fioBptoB  Lectart  owes  il* 
otigin  to  tba  Bei.  John  Bampton,  who, 
in  bis  '  laat  will  and  taslamant,"  sajs; 
— "  I  glfa  and  baqnaath  mjr  lands  and 
•stata  l«  the  cbwcallor,  nualaia,  and 
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Kclidlan  of  lh«  VDlTcnity  of  Oxford 
for  tnc,  (o  hilt  uid  to  hold  all  und 

■tngaUr  tht  Hid  ludi  or  MUttt  upua 
tnut,  and  to  the  inlmla  uhI  pnrpUM 
bcrduftT  mentioiMd;  that  ii  to  u;, 
1  will  and  appnat  Uiat  tbo  Ttoa-chan- 
callor  of  th*  UaiTtnitj  of  Oifnrd  for 
tba  linw  being  shall  takt  and  rKoin 
all  the  inits,  tama.aiid  proflli  thenofi 
■od  (afler  all  taut,  Ta)«ratiniB,  and 
inetntTf  dednctioM  made)  that  b« 
paf  all  tha  remaindsr  to  the  andow- 
inant  ofeictat  Dlrini^  Ltctan  Stimons, 
to  be  ntabliahod  far  arer  in  the  uid 
DaiToralt;,  and  to  b«  pRfomud  in  the 

*'  I  direct  and  appcaot  Chit,  npon  tha 
iint  Toeidar  in  Eaatar  Term,  a  Iw- 
tnrer  b«  jetrlf  choaeD  b;  tha  heada  of 
colltgea  onljr,  ud  bj  no  other*,  in  the 
room  adjoining  tha  printinfr  boon, 
between  the  honrs  of  ten  in  th*  moni- 
ing  and  two  tn  tfaa  aflemoon,  to  pnaeb 
ei^t  I»vinit7  Lselnra  Sarmoni  the 
jar  rollowiDe,  at  SL  Marr'a  in  Oiford, 
between  the  commFneemeat  of  the  lut 
moDth  in  Ltat  Term  and  lb*  and  of 
tb*  third  week  in  Aot  Term. 

"Also.  I  diioet  and  appoint  that  the 
eight  Diriaitf  Lecture  Sennoos  ahail 
br  preached  npon  either  of  the  follow. 
io|!  inbjects,  lo  confirm  and  eaUblieb 
tba  Cbriatua  faith,  and  to  eonfate  all 
herelie*  and  Kbiamatica:— Upon  the 
UiTine  autburilyoftbeUolj  Scripture) : 
npoa  tha  aotboritr  of  the  wrilinga  of 
the  Priinitin  Fathen,  aa  to  the  folth 
and  practice  of  tba  I'riinitiire  Church; 
npon  the  Uiiinitf  o(  onr  Lord  and 
Savi-inr  JeaotChruti  npon  IbeDiTiait; 
of  the  Be]f  GhOBti  npon  tha  Artieles 
of  tbt  CbriatianFaitb.  *>  comprebended 
ia  the  Apogtlea'  and  Nioene  Crtedt. 

"Alao  I  <irtct  that  thiitj  copiea  oF 
the  eight  DiTinitj  L*«tnre  Semtuii 
■hall  b*  alwajB  printed  within  two 
montba  after  thej  an  eacb  preacbod, 
aod  one  copj  ahill  be  gifca  to  tbe 
chancellor  of  the  L-niTeraitj",  and  on*  onpy 
to  the  bead  of  erery  CoHege,  and  one 
oopj  to  tha  Uaf  or  of  th*  city  «f  Oxford, 
and  on*  oopy  lo  b*  pot  into  tbe  Bodlaiaa 
Libr«7;  and  tha  eipeoM  of  ptislicif 


liahing  tba  Difinltj  Lecture  Senamt: 
■od  tb*  pmcher  aliiill  not  bt  paid,  nor 
ha  entilM  ta  th*  rereao^  befon  tbej 
■re  ptinlad. 

"  Alio,  I  direct  and  appoint  that  no 
peraoD  ahall  be  qnalifled  to  [nach  tbe 
IMnnity  Laetnre  Sannona,  nnlaw  be 
hatb  taken  th*  degn*  of  Haater  of 
Ana  at  least  in  one  of  the  two  UliinT> 
litiea  of  Oifbrd  or  Cambridfa;  and 
that  the  aama  pcraon  ahall  neret  pnaeb 
tba  Kvioitj  Laetnre  SemMOi  twiea.* 

Tbe  following  are  the  dtlea  at  tbe 
Lecturei,  and  tbe  namea  of  tbe  leo- 

1391. — "  Tba  Commanioo  of  Suiti: 
an  Attempt  to  IllnstraU  tbe  Troe 
Principle*  of  Cbtiitian  Union.''  fij 
H.  B.  Wilson, B.D.,Ule  Fellow  and  TnW 
of  St.  John's  ColkK*. 

1858.— "Tha  Natural  Hlator;  rf 
InGdelitj  and  BoparrtitioD,  in  Cootnrt 
with  Chriitian  Fulb.*  B;  J.  E. 
Biddl*,  U.A.,  of  St.  Edmopd'a  HalL 

1894.  —  -  New  Teatament  Ulleo. 
narianiam;  or,  tba  ~  Ktogdom  and 
Comini;  of  Christ,  aa  tanght  bj  Him- 
**lr  and  Hi*  Apoatl*!.'*  Bj  tbe  Hon. 
and  Bee.  S.  Waldagran,  M.A.,  late 
Fillow  of  All  Sonla'  Uollege. 

ISSSv— "Tb*  Ab*enca  of  FiMiaim 
In  tbe  ForatUariea  of  tba  Cbnrch  cf 
England  Seriplaral,  and  Snitabte  to  a 
Suta  of  Prohatim.''  B7  J.  Eroot 
Bode,  UA,  late  Stndent  of  ChrisI 
Ofamrch,  Oxfoad. 

ISS7.— "Cbristian  Faith  Coamr*- 
bensiTe,  not  Partial;  Definite,  not  UD- 
certain.-  Bj-  W.  E,  Jelf,  B.D^  lata 
Cenior  of  Christ  Church. 

less.— "The  Limits  of  RabgioDS 
Thooght  Eumined.".  B;  H.  L.  Han- 
sel, B.D.,  lata  Fallow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford. 

1859.— "The  Historical  ETJdeDce* 
of  the  Tmth  -of  lb*  Scripture  Reosnl 
Btiled  anew,  with  Special  Befeneea  to 
th*  Donbla  and  Discorerie*  of  Uodera 
TinMS."  By  George  lUwIiiuoa,  Id.A., 
late  Fellow  and  Tnl«r  of  Eider  Col- 
lif«^-<!.  A. 
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£&c  S^opit, 


Tht  ncrat  htlom  of  lurgg  banking 
Uid  Mfair  oompiDit*,  eauiling  miHrj 
■ad  rain  nprai  lliousuidi  at  bmiliu. 
proTB  th*  mocnil  J  of  nm*  nmuu  Mne 
eniplojad  U>  prtnni  tin  raonmnoa  of 
meh  oiluidlit*.  .ThcM  wbo  hare  n»i 
the  TB17  atile  pacnphitt  oa  th*  ptrilt  of 
polier-holdm,  bj  William  Cupanler, 
Esq^  will  leqairan  in  tha  itstfmenC 
that,  u  thiugi  at  piwm-'    -"■  --  '- 


appearanm,  ai 


plamd  DQ  I  be  nfttj  of 
howwr   impoBO)!    it> 

1  certalnijr  think,  that  if 
Gonrnmtnt  aoditn*  wm  appointad,  it 
would  rnnadj  this  nocerUintf,  and 
would  fnatlf  banifit  tboM  oompaniti 
who  an  on  a  nail;  amnd  baaii. 
and  whoaa  aecooDta  wanld  bear  eit- 
DiiiMtion,  aad  tha  paUie  at  large,  who 
would,  aeeordxDg  to  tha  Inrormatian 
T^aldad  by  ancb  a  tratinj,  be  in  a 
pnaitiMi  to  rapport  the  good,  and  reject 
til*  doabtfbl ;  anil,  u  a  natural  conaa- 
qoectca,  no  eompaDj  oonid  Ibaa  niat  on 
which  dapendence  conid  not  ba  placad. 
— J.C. 

LookiDg,  dnring  the  paat  ttw  jturt, 
to  Iha  larjK  nnmber  of  caa<*  of  fraud, 
and  ciDbeulaniant  of  tb«  fondi  of 
btiildiDg  aocidica  and  other  pnblio  com- 
jmtim.  Id  wboat  weliiua  tba  wocklDg 
oonunnnltf  of  England  haTa  now  ob- 
tained a  deep  iaiaraat,  and  who«  hard 
eannnga,  bj  ibe  diihoneitr  of  an  indi- 

theniaalTaa    and   familiaa    ledncad    to 


it  official  audits 


that  tbtj  wtre  eondocted  opon  aafa  and 
,   partnanant  principlei,  woald  not  onl; 

be  conferring  a  benefit  upon  tha  working 
man,  in  aecuring  bii  eaniio|ca  from  tha 
craftj  and  daaigning  apBcaliiiit,  bnC 
Dpoa  tha  Ofloimaaitjr  at  large,  in  prO' 
lactinjt  public  propertj.—J.  B.  B. 

It  will  ba  a  bapp7  day  for  England 
when  GorernnmiC  xppolnu  anditon  to 
ixamio*  (ha  booha  and  iccountii  of 
pnblic  cmnpania  and  other  hodio. 
tiiicb  an  appmntmant  wonld  Hva  ounf 
from  Ion,  perhapa  mjn. 

Tha  adtantages  of  ancb  an  appiJDt- 

.  meat,  if  managed  in  ■  proper  mumar, 
wonld  ahow  tfaain»lTea,  firallj,  by  put- 
ting  a  Hop  to   Ibe   large   ayiltm   of 

.   embeiilenMnt  that  baa  laCslj  been  ear- 

.  riedon  b7darka,Hcreiariuandothan; 
and,  aecondlj,  b;  ioforoiinK  the  pnblic 

,  of  the  nal  atate  of  the  funds  of  Iht 
iirions  com  panics,  whalher  their  capital 
la  what  tbrj  itau  it  to  be,  and  woald 
thna  forewarn    of  rninona   ioiolTencj, 

;    bringing  to  light  the  whole  of  the  so. 

'    called  "  babble"  achemta.     For  tbetc 

I  reaimiB,  Goieroment  abonkl  gi'e  the 
matter   their   serions    conaidrratian. — 

I    P.  S.  M. 

saperniaion  of  boaidi  of  director!  has 
pnvtil    no   barrier  to  fiandnlent  pro- 
ceeding! on  the  part  of  Iha  officials  of 
pnblic  compaoiea;  on  the  contrarj,  (he 
I    nisltnca  of  inch  boards   hu   tended   - 
'    rather  to  promote  p(calatiDnB,on  icconnt 
,    of  the  tntre  rontina  mannH  in  which 
tbeir  dalles  an  discharged.     The  eya- 
I   tcm  of  auditing  the  acooanta  of  pnblic 


H  duty  shonld  be  the  axaminalion  |   trcmeij  defectiie;  in  fact,  it  is  more 

of  the  acconnta  of  all  pnblio  bodies,  an  approral  ta  gUibo  than  an  eiamina- 

thns   ohaikini    rash   specnlation,    and  .    tioa  in  detui.      It  is  tinw,  therefore, 

roiupproprialion  of  funds  bf  truHirtni  that  aoma  effaotnal  means  wen  darised 

and  otbtr  offiten,  and  Ihoa  oartifjlag  |  to  ptairwit  the  rspetilioD  of  our  Bedpatb, 
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EnighliDg,  md  Pullinjter  Fnads.  The 
■ppolatmeat,  bj  Govflmment,  of  offlciAl 
aodltora  of  competaot  akill  snd  luf» 
•iperioHM,  at  good  uUriei,  whon  >oto 
dot;  woald  be  tbe  pnp«r  urtmiiution 
of  pnlilia  conpuiiei'  ■taoiuM^  •epcan 
to  ii>  to  bg  tba  bMt  nmedr.  Such  ■ 
plan  would  pl*G«  tboM  ■moaota  nndar 
tb*  ejaa  of  i^Uemaa  nnonuieoM  offl* 
oUllj  with  tha  eomptaj  or  id  tmplegdt, 
and  tbarefora  nnfetlarad  in  tha  dudurga 
of  thair  aimpla  datj.  Tha  raaott  would 
be  e^ctiTeaiidiling,  and  the  natontiau 
of  pnblie  ooofideac*,  dok  mnch  ihahog, 
in  tha  managenHit  of  pnblic  bodit*. 
Ifeao*  ahoiild  ha  takes  to  nuka  pablio 
tha  namaa  of  ancli  cmnpaiuea,  at  pment 
aiiating,  a<  were  willing  to  come  hhIh 
the  iupactioD  of  tha  Gomnmant  audi- 
tor; and  no  act  for  tha  formalioo  of  a 
Haw  companj  abould  ba  paawd  without 
a  olaosa  to  the  likaeaaoL  Theaalartes 
BDd  eipeoaaa  of  tbe  aoditon  ahonld  ba 
paid  oat  of  a  fand  to  b*  made  Dp  oat  of 
a  eertaia  aniDiiDt,  Is  be  lariad  fron  each 
oompu7  daiTiDg  tbe  beaafit  of  thoir 

nwraial  ootuiti7 )  and  ooe  ti  tha  itimg- 
Cat  bdlwarki  of  a  ooaunarcial  people  if 
inUiintr  IP  all  their  daaiii^a.  It  ia 
the  dntj  of  the  GannnDaDt  to  maintain 
iniiolata  the  bomi  fidi  character  of  our 
pablio  eompaniea,  tithai  bf  laatrioliTo 

iiitf  Tff  lanca  aaaDU  beat  calonlatad  to  do 
what  the  ordioarj  plea  ii  STideotlj 
nnabla  to  eSeet  properlj,  wa  think  the 
apininlmeot  of  each  genllaiiiaii  aa  baia 
been  propoicd,  bj  GoraniniaDt,  i*  a 
dalj  it  o*ea  do  1«m  to  the  aban- 
hddera  than  to  the  oouDtrj  at  large. — 
O.  H.S. 

The  gigantio  fnoda  aod  enibaule. 
DKOIa  that  have  beeo  perpetrated  dnriag 
the  laat  few  jeara  but  not  onlf  afaaken 
tha  aotrfldaiic*  of  the  oommarda]  world 
to  ila  Ter^  oantra  in  all  kindi  of  joiot 
alack  contpaoita,  but  baa  prorad  to  a 
demoEiatratioa  that  the  maohiiMrj  bj 
whioh  tbe  mercautila  tnaaielioiia  i^ 
tlieaa  public  bodiaa  an  oondnotad  ii  larj 
daccptiT*  and  inoBniplala,  or  that  the 
illaninwiiiaM  aria*  Iron  tiia  oa^aUa 


iMgUK>hce  of  thoae  whoae  dntf  it  ii  to 
examine,  direct,  aad  coouol ;  and  tha 

remit  ia  that  tbe  pablio  baTa  been  vic- 
titnited,  owing  to  tbnr  inlir*  ignorane* 
of  the  internal  condition  and  financial 
poailion  of  tiieee  companiea.  For  Ibee* 
grievancaa  a*  yet  then  liaa  been  no 
radreaai  for  tfaeea  drying  aviie  no  aoti- 
dota  haa  been  fbond.    Wa  hara  oa\j  to 


Badpath,  aad  Pollinger,  and  to  tlkt 
whoiaaale  fraoda  and  ajetemalia  pltui- 
daring  by  the  diicotora  of  lb*  Tippewy 
aod  Briliih  Banlo,  la  fniniah  abaadaot 
eridenee  in  inppart  of  tha  forageing 


jt  rafua  to  in 
DO  nieaiia  af  aeoaralalj  knowing  tb* 
finaodal  atate  of  inaniaDee  rwnpania*. 
aod  tbai*foi«  fralar  nuuing  tha  lidc 
of  loaiDg  tluit  prapartj,  or  of  Itanif 
their  o&pring  dapeBdcnt  opoo  tba 
boantf  of  otbin,  rather  than  Iraat  U 

parb^Kt  liow  maj  prore  to  be  uathing 
bnt  a  Boating  bnbble.  Theaa  art  erila 
of  on  taiall  magnitnda,  afleotiiig  tba 
present  welfare  uid  fntiue  priwpMity 

rentadf  wbiota,  if  it  be  poaaiUe,  it  tka 
high  prempvlJTe  aod  impaiatita  dntf 
of  Goranunaat. 
It  maj  be  urged  bj  Ibe  oppManti 

of  tlua  lebuM  tiMt  inqDiailcfial 1 

natioo  of  aanoaota  bj  tba  GoTtianaM 


Snch  gbjeaticni  might  with  laaaea  ba 
raised  bjpri>*(eflnni|  bat  la  tba  oaaa 
of  pobUo  bodios  do  anoh  aixamaM  mold 
lagilimatdf  bradniioed,aalhiaiili>iU 
■orntinf  would  take  plioa  in  tlM  shm 
of  aDd&rthabaiKAtof  tbapoblio.  It 
ma;  ba  aaid  that  a  graat  erilwoald 
raanlt  fnni  the  examisatiiM  </  tk* 
■oatDDla  if  Ihaae  pnblia  bediea  to  thitt- 
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«1tm  bj  tliwr  eiiet  pMition  being 
known  It  ft  tims  or  tJ**^  fiauidaJ  <m- 
huTuamcnt.  bj  whicb  ibef  would  Idm 
pmtJKi  Md  cTfidtt.  which  might  nlti- 

itbg  (0,  ihii  iaeaonnieDM  ia  m  amill 
wben  conpurad  with  tlia  aamcrou  *nd 
daplorablo  oils  wfaich  ncnit  from  cba 
pnaent  inKcure  ajutam,  that  it  tciij 
TOy  mppropridtely  b«  daaigmiled  inE- 
nitniiiul.  As  Ifainga  stand  now,  we 
hiTa  filaiflcd  ntama,  ficlitioos  balance 
abeata,  dindendi  oat  of  pwd-np  capital. 

almost  fabaloua  aam>,  by  which  a  few 
anrieh  thfni»l»oii,  to  entail  on  thon- 
aanda  indigence,  Btirvation,  and  death. 
For  thMc  noaona.  we  aaj,  that  in  ap- 
panliog  official  aadiionlo  examiae  tha 
acconoiB  of  all  pobiio  bodiee  the  Qoveni- 
it  exceed,  bat  onl; 


■  iegilim 


e  laglslalire  and  a 


Viewing  ihia  aohject  in  lla  tnoral 
tuidaDcj,  and  in  all  ite  bearinga,  w« 
Opioa  that  00  anbJKt  of  greater  im- 
portaoce  can  ba  advanced  for  diacDuion. 
Wbenaver  the  (ioewa  of  indnatrj  bs- 
coiDo  injured  from  anycitemilTioleDC* 
commllted  with  >  view  to  fnndalent 
dnign,  proaperitj  pata  on  the  garb  of 

till  the  stimDltts  of  reriTiBcitiim  be 
again  applied.  Whatever  ehaeki  credit 
ia  prodDCtiTe  of  aerioiu  incnnvenience, 
/rtjuentU/beconiiat  a  aerious  caUmilj, 
and  not  ta/rtqaeralg  deteriorating  tha 
national  repuution,  which  ahould  he 
■eduloaalr  protected  on  every  aide. 

Mo  aabseqnent  acts  of  candoDr  can 
redarm  the  firfeiled  pledge.  If  ever 
IhejUrt  of  a  pereun  be  chargeable  with 
-betrajol,  iu  redempliao  ia  a  matter  of 
eonlingenej,  approaching  to  impoau- 
Uliiy,  Diahooesly  appean  in  so  nuny 
gartv  of  diveraa  aapect,  that  iw 
caotionary  proTfaiona  bars  yal  hean 
found, — howoTtr  atringeot  and  ecniti- 
irianir, — to  provide  an  effectnal  ramedy : 
uid  ibi  anbject  deaertea  the  apecial 
sotica  of  ParlianieDL  When  wa  iDBtance 
the  parpeiratioQ  of  wronga  agaiaat 
,fiiataDS  and  pMie/ailk  by  FMudecoy, 


Staphenaon,  Batnington  and  Oo.,  David- 
aon  aid  Gordon,  Knffurd.  Oeorga  Hud- 
ion  (of  railway  notorietf),  Strahan  and 
Pinl,  Rabeaa  (the  ecrip  apecalalor), 
Redpatfa,  and  the  lait  great  ftim, 
Pnllinger,  and  a  boat  of  othen  charged 
with  delinqDcociea  of  leaser  inagni- 
tnda,  we  think  onr  readers  will  agree 
with  na  that  the  time  haa  arrived  to 

Ttia  violation  of  the  terms  of  a  deed 
of  iodeamity  hardly  sier  givea  anch  a 
power  aa  will  facilitate  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  leUli^tiun  in  all  their  bear- 
proeecntion  of  a 


frandnlent  oS 
honaalyincur. 
ia  aeldom  if  a' 
uble  to  the  t 
Every  fuocIioD 


1  fior 


to  any 


•chamaa  of  apcenlalion  whatereri  . 
whenever  one  ao  eituated  ahould  be 
^scovared  to  be  ao  en^'eged.  his  reten- 
tion of  office  ihonid  at  onca  be  a  UgiU 
ijnpo*iibilitf.  Too  fieqotntly  do  tha 
md  the  gambling  table  Le- 


ariedin 


Enng  er 


years.     Tat  ouch  offences  agaiuat  good 

been  delected,  and  their  lamenrabic 
reaulta  avoided,  had  there  been  t  public 

Wewonid  euoestly  urge  npon  Parlia- 
ment the  aipediency  of  either  eatabliah- 
ing  a  board  or  commiasionera  fur  andit- 

eiiending  tha  juriodiotion  of  some 
standiog  commiision,  so  as  In  have 
Supervibion  over  anch  accuanla;  and  we 
Ihiuk  the  majority  of  our  nwdBUi  will 
Join  na  in  this.— &  P,  T. 


Tbara  ia  a  great  tendency  in  tha 
preaent  day  to  look  to  Govamment  for 
tba  perfonttooca  of  work  which  clearly 
liaa  icyond  ita  province.  Govammeut 
la  nowaipccled  to  aducata  oar  children; 
to  uupect  oirdwellingaj  topraiaut  tha 
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ID  of  Bor  food  I  ind  it  w  i 

p-irelj  ■ufrft»<(xl  tli3t  it  iiboald 
■mine  oar  bu)kin|I  (cconuli,  uid  ■ 
tl»  boolig  of  all  oar  pnblio  compu 
Wb;  ibii  D>it  »otK  ataould  be  ■IJutled 
to  oar  Tulvra,  we  in  at  ■  ]<w 
iniiRinii.  It  tmelj  cuinat  b«  brc 
lb«J  M>  diligantlf  prrform  tbrlrnntii  , 
dulics.  ud  w)  piomplL;  >nd  rScieotlr 
'eijUung  which  tbcj  tikii 


itil. 


,  Tbe  bKk- 


inbindt^ 

Alihoujih  greater  can  t)  cert 
wanting  in  keeping  >nd  aiidiling 
accouQiB  of  boib  publis  and  pr 
cwDp^iiiea,  it  it  oDl;  Drtdod  b;  i 


if  ibett  conipaDiM  wen  in>pected  bj 

GorerBineDt.  it  Honld  incrraw  our  D>- 
tituiil  eipeaics.  and  tbns  tbe  poor 
woald  biTB  to  awint  in  Kiurding  Iht 
pnrteii  uf  the  opulrot.  If  ihe  nieinheni 
of  i[ii>,railw>j,  bsiiking,  and  snclicoin- 

■ffiiira  in  thii  respect,  tbe  nerdj  oujbt 
not  to  iMUJit  tbcm.— Sdmlkt  Wood. 

Self-prcioriatiaa  li  Mid  lo  be  the 
Gnt  law  of  niian,  and  aalf-lo'o  ia  cer- 
tainlf  tbe  elrongent  principle  in  tbe 
hDuiao  brtaet.  We  maj,  tharefon, 
aafel;  Itare  to  tbrm  the  protrction  of 
tbe  peconiarj  iDteieiis  of  our  fortuoato 
neigbbiun,  and  not  trsnble  our  lej^ia- 
lalort  wiih  it— C. 

ir  Guvernment  iren  to  appoint  official 
aoditura,  id  eipenM  would  b«  eolailed 
upon  the  coiiDtrj,  which  ought  to  be 
borUB  only  bj  the  parties  dintilj  bene- 
filed,  sod  lo  mtke  the  public  bodies 
theniBeiTeg  ptj  for  Ibe  Krviora  per- 
faimra,  wanid  be  to  (urn  the  Govem- 
aieoi  into  a  jabbing  office.  Either  all 
miui  paj,  or  one  dep-nment  uf  oar 
cotutituiion  keep  a  auCT  of  officen  for 
bite.  Bat  the  quealioD  arisai— Haie 
we  an;  prestdenti  whenbj  it  migbt  b« 
proitn  tbat  tbe  aerTUts  of  Goiernineot 
ar*  Doied  for  Uint  >bilit;?  Valra 
the/  an  eoperior  in  tbe  rcqaiaite  qua- 

cuIlT  wootd  not  be  obiiated.  The 
laperior  qoaliScaUona  are  rarelj  fonnd 
in  Goiernmant  oAloet,  princtpill;  c 
acooant  of  tb*  e/ttem  paiaued  in  tl 


•electinn  of  MrraDla.  IdI 
greet  eleoiMit  of  lueceea 
idoDB,  and  mtrit  bi  left 
ground;  a  boubj  niaj  ea»ilj  odtnia  * 
good  biiaation  bj  tbe  aa-iBiance  of  ■ 
member  of  ParliameDt.  while  a  man  of 
worth,  wttb  onlj  hii  own  apliinde  hr 
biuiiiBM  to  brFriead  him,  ii  tum-l;,  if 
erer,  reconciled.  If  GontrnniFnt  uffieiali 
»n.  ae  a  body,  incompttrnr,  it  wiioM 
be  abaard  lo  plaoe  the  aailiiing  of  a 
joiiitetook  bank,  or  anj  otber  in«i- 
tullon,  in  their  banda.  TUe  Circom- 
loculion  Oflic*  mn;  at  prrtrnt  be  b--fDe 
with,  but  U>  enoect  it  *iih  Ibe  eetab- 
linhmenU  of  eottrpriaing  mercantile 
firms,  woald  clog  their  macbitirrf.  and 


loapber. 


mpel-n 


audi  tun,  let  tbe  public 

whose   eoCTEetio   performano*  of  dtilj 

drpendi  bii    napeclibJitj,   nieat  the 

diffiuultj. — BOKALDO. 

Afler  aome  coDiidenlioD,  I  am  <f 
opinioD  tbat  the  appt^niment  of  ancb 
officers  aa  are  Huggpaled  bj  this  qoc^ 
tiuD  caD  be  dibpenud  with-  £o^ 
beiilement*  hippeti  frnm  waut  of  pro- 
per care  and  o>enigbt.  It  has  ba», 
wrvngl;,  the  coilom  for  Dianj  audilon, 
hilhel.o,  lo  tnal  their  du,i«  as/oriKt 
witliont  calling  for  aod  vxiuiiniaf 
loachen,  and  obtaioing  lulEciecl  ni- 
dence.     It  is  true  tbat  this  haa  ofuo 

thoM  whoae  iccoun't  ar*  lo  b*  checked, 
aud  from  a  dislilie  tu  appear  sUfpieisns; 
but  henceforward,  auditon  imiut  act 
more  hugineoi-like;  aud  it  pngtrr  tu» 
■nd  uvirught  be  airictl;  purvurd  bf 
them,  eiiibriiltmenta  and  fiiud  wodM 
then  be  quite  aa  tSrcIuillj  pntsdled, 
aa  il  the  Goiemmrnc  wen  (u  appsiM 
officullj.  1  form  tbii  oiHoion  oo  Uh 
grouiid.  cbieRj,  that  publio  i&attt  ait 
cot,  (U  aauilttr  ■j/'conns,  more  canlioa* 
than  pivnte  ind jvid  sale.  It  is  (me 
tbat  the  eituaiiom  would  benefit  eoiM 


THK  TOtlC. 


M.  At  «11  emitt,  if  ll  «*n  be  prond 
that  ofBciiil  iiidilan  oniht  to  b«  i)». 
pninM,  ilHf  nhoold  b*  liMt  to  pan- 


Gorei 


wfniidbcinccanin 
•hat  would  be  th« 
iH'nt  InterfcniiM  f- 


piwfiii  m  great  ntceasitj  for  a  ■tricWr 

piwiiiiini  of  public  Irnati  bat  it  u  Jtrj 
doDblfal  if  nndiUn  appninted  bj  Oo- 
Teninteiit  wonld  accnm|Jish  »  mach  ai 
>  K"id  •'7>'Hn  of  suptriiHiim,  ti«rai'«d 
bj  able  offii-en  appnutHl  bj  a  cmnpanj 

(ml  cueirbktacairt  before  the  public, 
id  wtaiuh  the  limptHt  cbavk  would 
han  prored  eflWtaal  In  ttcppinf 
lint*  derolcationa  which,  oa  beini 
diKorered.  h  aitouiilied  tbg  public 
Honofer.  tbe  interfarenc*  of  Gmarn- 


ben.fit.  M  maj  be  eaiilf  perceiini   by 
bwkiDg  at  olher  matien  of  a  eiuiilar 

If  tbe  rhecki  wbicb  In  prorided  for 
tile  Hfatj  of  public  companies  ajtaintt 
fraud  were  dnlj  enforcad,  and  llit  pre- 
railing  rar«lei>in*u  wu  effectual  I  j 
■baliaa  off.  we  ihoold  hear  Iru  of  Hob- 
Miu,  Redpathi,  and  Poiliagen.— 
Ofitciau 

"  Mot  yet,"  we  wonld  ttj.  Tlia  re- 
cent Bod  oft  rMnmng  embeiilamaiitii 
we  ceiUmlr  alanoioKt  bat  Hill  we 
tiiok   ttie   Oorernmtnt  ooubt   not  to 


itil   I 


>  pnblie  petition 


protMtion  eK'inat  fmndt 
glad  wh«n  inch  a  step  ii  taken,  bnt  let 
tbe  pDblio  rmk  their  monej  aa  long  ■> 
tb(]r  cbDoee;  pcibaps  wben  a<l  their 
eaah  is  in  the  pwaeielon  of  (rsadalent 
ICC  DB'tnla,  &£.,  the;  will  be  fnlW 
■lire  to  tba  d'nger  thej  are  in  wlibont 
tbt  rbeltcr  of  GoveniineDt.  It  ii  a  ud 
thing  if  bonMt  DMO  are  *o  ecatoa  ibat 
tb*  Irgislatare  mnit  appoint  official 
anditora  U>  eumint  the  accoonta  of  all 
pnhUe  bodiM;  nch  ■  pcopositlni  sautt 


Qhd.     Wet 


r,  thai 


Ibe  Rngliah  people  uk  GoTe< 
official   audttora,  eocb    officdau   snu 
not  be  appiMOted. — Beta, 

I>  onr  commercia]  maralitf  then  m 
ao  lowf     la  inlegiiij  ao  raroaiinm 


actions,  and  the  luh  of  tbe  law  be  re- 
ijnired  to  conflne  thnn  to  the  path  of 
rectitude?  Such  are  the  Ideaa  ang- 
gested  bj  tbia  immth'e  Tojric  But 
ioBlead  of  fuIlowiDg  thil  train  of 
tlionitht,  let  D)  eonuider  tb*  ntilitj  of 
tb*  (ilan  propoeed.  Will  it  allbrd 
greater  ■ecnrily  to  poblic  bodie-  Bgaimt 

will  it  protect  the  pnbEo  more  tffluienti; 
againat  lb*  d;>taun«>t  achunea  of  anjr 
auch  botiea  themuirH?  If  u,  the 
commercial  communitji  would,  we  have 

of  ita  aasiataocai  none  are  more  de- 
eiroui  thin  they  to  protect  thrir  in- 
tcrcAta,  and  the;  are  eqaaltj  concvmed 
with  the  genera]  public  to  eapAse  th* 
blick  eheep  (hat  miij  exist  amiiDg 
But  if,  19  we  bclioTe,  norell;  is 


onl;   r 


lobetlei 


n  ii  alrcadj  p 


ought  cenainl;  to 


false  secarit;,  and 
be  rejected.  We  do 
not  an  wuai  powtn  of  prnelration 
Goremmenl  oSfeials  can  poaaets  brjond 
private  i»di»i<liials,  or  hnw  the;  are 
better  proof  agaioat  bise  books  and 
forged  doCDmenti.  Aa  a  pn^enliv* 
of  fraud,  the  plan  can  elf<rct  tittle.  Tb* 
dread  which    some    ma;  tuppose    an 


napwiTlo. 


.   bj    I 


auditor    shonld    i 

(auit*r  who  runs  the  risk  of  deteclion 
through  other  mesns  daring  the  reat  of 
tbe  ;«r.  Even  a*  a  plan  for  discoter- 
lug  embfulemeat  it  aeems  no  betler. 
The  eiafnination  of  au;  recent  s;stein- 
atie  fnud  npna  a  public  oompaD;  b; 


TH>  aDoixnu  SBcnoK. 


iu  official  will  itunr  that  ibt  skn 
■dopted  bf  th«  colpiit  waa  tbs  mull  of 
a  psrfict  knowledft*  of  tha  aTsttm 
panDed  in  tba  ulabllsbnant,  which 
ha  moHt  hava  atudied  for  hia  pnrpoea, 
and  dFtnled  a  — ,  pnhapa  ita  on^ 
wtak  poinC  WbcD  anch  (raadolant 
pmcllcra  an  oontiDUtd  for  yaan  *lth- 
oal  tiritio;' I  ba  anapicioD  of  othar  offi- 
cials, and  wbeD  balantca  an  made  and 
pabliabcd  too,  and  Iban  tba  diacoterj 
hippfiiB  qoiU  accidcDialtj,  what  likeli- 
bood  ig  tbare  of  flood  naalllng  fnm  Iha 
tIuib  —  faw  aod  far  batnnn  —  of  aD 
andicor  wbo  coDiaa  to  certify  all  to  ba 
right, — not  nralj  wlUi  Ibo  eipeetatioa 


of  EndiDg  anjlUDf  wrongf  With  J»- 
aptct  to  ibe  impoailion  pncliaed  ob 
the  pnUk  bj  rotten  compauiva,  il  ocnld 
do  no  nnica.  Th*M  keap  their  ao- 
oomila  rigbt  nWDgb,  but  their  dcbton 
are  man  of  atraw,  and  their  aaMta 
connoqaantl;  'iaioru.  Let  dircclora  ba 
reapiHiaihla  Sot  rf porta  publiibad  bj 
them,  and  aetaraly  paniBhabla  if  thej 
miarepreaeot  aiiT[biaK,aDd  let  lha  pablio 
ioxisl  oa  ngalu  nporla;  M  definltinc 
officials  be  mon  amanlf  dealt  with,  and 


S)|^t  Badtiua'  ^tdaan. 


THE  LITERARY  SOCIETIRS  OF  DUBLIN. 
It  ia  onfortnnala  tbat  no  anlbentic 
hiatorj    of    Inland    preTions 


eightHnth  centnrj  tiial*,  throagh  tha 
pagta  of  which  Diighl  be  traced  tlie 
aatl;  dawn  aod  aprtad  of  rdDcalion,  aa 
a  Bjilem,  among  the  inhabltanta  of  ibe 

eapecinlly  onhemetropollBitaelf.  That 
edncalional  pursmM  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  onf  ancastora  at  a  TCry  early 
period,  and  that  literarj  institntiona  of 
rome  kind  aiialsd,  not  onlj  in  Dohlin, 
but  Ibronghout  the  coontrjr,  mora  than 
two  centnriae  tgo,  aeema  perfeotlj  pl-iin 
from  (he  recorda  which  ha>e  reached 
na.  mutilated  and  one-uded  though 
tbaj  be.  Tha  founding  of  1  rinit;  Col- 
lege in  Dnblin,  nnder  a  charter  from 
(Jaeen  Elizabeth,  in  lS9l,and  iu  open- 
ing for  the  iDalmetioo  of  aiodenta  in 
1S93,  aeema,  howeTei,  to  affonl  na  t|)a 
ODlj  reliahle  alarting-pdut  Iram  which 
10  data  the  fotnulion  of  anything 
approaching  Ibe  character  of  a  liteiarf 
inatifiition  in  oar  citj.  Within  the 
precinelB  of  "  Trinity"  learning  waa  cul- 
liialrd,  and  a  taale  foaterad  among  tba 
upper  cla««>  of  the  commuuit]',  which, 
in  tlie  year  lesa,  indncrd  th«  Roman 
Catholic    inhabilauta    of    the    dly    to 


eatabllah  a  inivetaity  of  their  own,  in 
IheelaBaieiHfghboDrboDdof  Back  Land 
This  riral  inatitulion.  howeTer,i)a>  hot 
ahorMlTed;  for,  in  163S,  we  find  it 
waa  cloead  by  order  ot  the  Goiemncnl, 
and  ita  piroiian  granted  to  Trinity 
College.  From  thai  time  till  the  year 
1731  we  cannot  find  Incea  of  any 
literary  inatitntion  in  Dublin  diitinct 
from  "  Trinity  i''  but  on  the  33rd  rf 
June  in  that  year,  "The  Koyal  Dublin 
Sociely"  waa  foooded.  Thia  u  tba 
oldeai  InslitDlion  of  the  kind  in  lha 
tbrco  kingdom*.  IC  waa  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  on  lb*  Sod  c€  April, 
17S0,  upwardaof  a  century  ago  Al- 
though in  atrictneoa  not  peri»pa  eo- 
lilled  to  rank  among  tha  "literaiy* 
Bocietiea  of  (nr  aly, — foe  it  wa>  eatab- 
liibed  at  firat  "  to  promote  huabandiy 
and  other  uaeful  arts  and  aciincea  in 
lnUiid,"-ita  Geld  of  operatioDa  haa 
been  to  mnch  eilended  ui  laie  yean, 
tbat  we  feel  jUBtiSed  la  placing  '*Tbe 
Royal  I>ablia  Society'  in  the  place  of 
bouour  in  ihia  paper.  For  a  lung  tine 
alter  ita  incorpuratioo  a  grant  of  £500 
a  year  waa  niade  to  ita  fnnda  fram  tbs 
priTy  pone ;  and  Dp  to  Ibe  prcaent  tin>^ 
a  ajmial  amoDnt  la  annually  alloeatad 


B  soaivms  sxonoii. 


it  on  oat  ef  thi  ni 


■I  fond.     It 


■mooK  Ibe  litorwr  uid  tcieatiBo  iiwti- 
tntioDi  of  the  couDtrr,  and  eojofa  do 
m«aD  rtpats  in  Iha  world  u  Wfta- 
Tbc  mwnsd  bind  of  Englwut  for  ib* 
lim*  bnof!  ia  iu  pttimi,  uid  tbe  Vic«- 
roj  of  lr«I>Dd  iU  pmidcnt.  Vodtr  iu 
■ospioN  meijtiDKi  tit  held  moathlj, 
and,  u  ptrioda  of  lh«  jwr,  wwklj,  tor 
tba  diMUbim  of  inhjecu  coDDCCted 
vith  practical  teieDcs  lud  arLj  uid 
l«ctare>  (free)  b;  paid  profcsson  ire 
delivered,  from  time  Id  time,  on  nitaral 
pbiloupbj,  aiilnral  acienca,  cberniatry, 
&C.  Altacbed  to  ibe  locietj  it  ■  mae- 
nifinnt  librarf  of  upvards  of  37,000 
yolameai  and  alao  an  aericattaral  and 
•  natnrat  hiatnrf  niDHnin,  all  open  to 
tha  pDbllo.  Tbe  botuDical  gaidana  at 
Glasnavin  aleo  belong  to  tbe  aame  bodj . 
DnriDK  [lie  two  Tiail*  of  tba  memben 
or"  The  Britiib  Aiaocii 


thie 


t  of  their  boat, 

LDtereetlDfi  meetinga.  Tbe  mem~ 
n  elected  bj  ballot,  and  pay  an 
ce  fee  of  £3  Si^  and  an  annual 
iption  of  £2  2s.  Life  memben 
»  lum  ol  £SI.  Od  tbe  roll  of 
xIetj  an  nteD  whoea  name*  are 
luld  Horde  in  the  patha  of  lilera- 


nutiug    Iba  etadj   of 


bare  bean  miiat  Talaahla  in  colleotinfi 
■Dd  epitomiaing  mncti  iateieetlng  and 
imponant  infonnallon  »ith  regard  te 

Ut*  least  importanl  reenlt  of  iti  labouta 
ia  the  fannelian  of  a  maeenm  of  Iciab 
•ntiquiiiee,  wuicb,  under  tbe  able  direc- 
tion of  Sargeon  Wilds,  bat  latel;  been 
caulcgued  and  intalligeotlj  oUitified. 
Ueetingt  are  bold  in  connection  nil  b  tbe 

papers  bearing  upon  matlera  in  Lha 
fAcaliar  province  of  tho  acadamj  are 
lead  kod  diecBiied,  and  incb  of  them 


M  ara  deemed  worthj  are  pnbliabed  ia 
tba  prooeadinga.  Minj  of  these  papers 
hare   formed   moat  valuable  additions 


be  minds  of  tba  general 
public  a  great  desire  to  atijl  further 
inTaitigate  the  long-buried  tmaures, 
lilerary  and  utiatio,  of  our  oalive  land. 
Tha  "  academj"  ranka  amonit  ita  meni' 
ben  manj  <rel]-kn»wn  talented  men,  of 
nbom  we  I'hall  but  mention  Ur.  P-tiJe, 
tbe  eipnneut  of  the  Bound  Toner 
myalerf.  sad  Etigena  Corrj,  tha  oel»- 
biated  Jritb  acbolan 

Pasung  orer  'The  Geological  So- 
cietj''and"TheDDblin  Natural  Hiatorj 
Society,''  which  are  both  founded  lor 
apecific  brancbea  of  knowledge  suggested 
hj  Ibeir  name,  we  meet  "  Tbe  Unblin 
iitatiatical  Sooiely."  which  it  of  com- 
paratirelj  recent  birta,  bat  hu  sac- 
ceeded.  tboa  earlj  in  gaining  a  good 
position  in  our  city.  Juat  at  preaant 
iw  attention  Kama  to  be  energetically 
deroUd  to  tbe  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  tha  bakers  of  the  meiropollA. 
Miiny  uf  its  mrmbers  are  sincere  and 
well-known  pbilantbropiati,  who  have 
anccaedad  in  in*eating  a  page  or  two  of 
figuTtM  with  an  inteietC  fur  tbe  public 
mind  altogether  unkDowD  tome  yette 
back.  Ita  meetiniB  are  open  to  tha 
public,  and  many  of  tbe  pipen  read  at 
them  treat  of  highly  important  topioa 
intimately  connecWd  with  the  social 
proeperity  of  our  oountry. 

In  tbe  precinctt  of  'old  Trinity" 
two  intticutiona  fliiDrith,  which  we  may 
hrieSy  glance  at.  Une  ia  "  Tba  Collei* 
HiBtohcal  S-'Ciety,"  aud  Che  other,"  Tbe 
Univenity  l'hiloM>phical  Society."  Tbe 
former  ia  raiher  a  noted  iottilution  in 
the  aooala  of  our  city;  for  in  tmubla- 

nursery  in  which  rebellioat  seniimenta 
■are  firat  enunciated  by  nuny  an  after 
well-known  individual.  OGcaBlonally  ill 
proceedings  appear  to  hare  goDe  beyond 
the  limiltofeithtr  law  or  order;  for,  iu 
1794,  we  dud  iLs  doura  were  closed  fat 


Lcbytt 


n 


TBB  SOOIBTtU    BXCtlON. 


t  firat  ttlxn  fi- 


ilcTeloprd  tb»ir  <lfb»tiii|r  c«p«bilili»s. 
Its  mfBling*  ire  held  ewrj  WnintnlMy 
>*«iin)(.  inr]  freqarallj  lh«  diiCDHiSDi 
an  wrjr  ablj  imiinialnRl.  Nona  bat 
Rlndsnls  ol  ib>  onivcraitj  ot  ■  cfrUin 
lilrrar;  rank  (r*  udmiiUd  M  membrni. 

Dublh  can  boast  of  bd  "  OrUoricnl 
iDd  Lilcrarj  SocicTj,"  and  >  *>  Lfgal 

■  ■■■       :™l  Uahatinjt  Sodety'  aleo. 


At  a 


E  btid  [I 


the  formef,  nome  few  wnlis  since,  ire 
heard  a  reij  excellent  paper  rr*d,  on 
"liviDK  HsMjiala-  -huh,  if  taken  ai 
*  (ample  of  ihe  capabiliiiea  of  the 
membeni  generallj,  would  reflect  mach 
credit  0|jon  tbair  lilrrai^  atlainmeDti. 
The  Bicht  Hon.  Joaeph  Napier,  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Iniandt  ie  preaident 
of  thia  and  of  "  The  Collcjie  UiKtorical 
Societj."  The  enhjrcti  dealt  vith  at 
"The  La^il  and  Uialnrical  Debating 
Sncierj"  are  chiefly  on  legal  tojnca,  and 
Dine  but  membeni  of  the  bar  ere  ad- 
mitted (n  the  privilcKea  of  membernbip 
in  it.  It  ii  an  eicredin^lj  n^eFul  pre- 
jiaratoTT  acbool  for  the  profeHHional  man, 
and,  as  sneh.  it  Iirgelj  made  use  of  b; 
would-be  cbancellore,  &a    . 

The  "Oratorical  Scwietj '  mette eTerj 
Pridif,  and  the  "Lrfm]'  one  ever; 
Thnrndaf  evening,  at  elgbt  o'clock,  in 
thrir  roonu,  Upper  Sackville  Street. 

We  can  but  name  "The  Social  En. 
qnir;  Societj,"  and  ~  The  Celtic  or  Iriah 
Uiaiorical  and  Litcrarj  AaneciaUiin," 
inumuch  la  we,  nniil  recently,  never 
brard  ol  ibeir  exjglenee  in  nur  ciij. 
Their  ohjeciB,  judging  from  their  tillea, 
"     '    '    t  tbeir  opermilona  aiv, 


«;.pal. 


,  limited. 


Our  dif  bouta  >  "  Hechanio'  Inati- 

tat ion"  alto,  bat  the  fact  of  Ita  eiisleoce 
hu  long  aince  faded  awaj  fr^m  the 
mtndt  of  itae  more  inlelligent  cIuhdi. 
Like  almoet  all  other  inatitulions  of  ita 
kind,  it  baa  failed  in  the  objrcta  for 
which  it  *••  founded,  and  ia  Ibe  lonnge 
of  every  claaa  hat  ibat  of  the  mechanic 
If  a  well.etoeked  Dew.-n»rn,  l.rjci-lj 
perraded,  aa  aome  think,  by  ■  rclijria- 


Unenna  library,  entitle  a  bnlldin)!;  lo  Ibe 
epithet  "  Inntitnle,'  certainl;  that  is 
Lower  Abbef  Stmt  haa  earned  it  mil. 
Ita  management  latelj  haa  nndergoDO 
aotne  improvFrnent,  bnt  atill  ne^da  * 
loach  at  Lord  Jobo  RoBbelfa  rtfomanj 

"The  Yoang  Men's  Cbriatian  Aaao- 
dalion'  appeiin  amung  lu  aa  a  floarub. 
injE  tree,  aMhougli  but  of  about  a  dom 
jeara'  growth.     It  la  ataUii-faed 


ie  bas<>  1 


It  In  London,  and  Ita 


at^enciei.  Annnallyaconrae  of  lecture* 
is  drlitered  in  oonneetion  with  Ihaaao- 
cialion,  which  la  atleoded  hj  large 
nambenof  jDung  oKneapeciall]'.  Here- 
tofore, the  lecturera  on  tbeee  oceasHina 
hire  been  all  public,  well-known,  well- 
tried  men,  and  moat  of  ibeir  papen 
baTB  been  pabliabed.  It  might  form  a 
matter  of  considemiion  with  the  com- 
mitiee.  howerer,  whether,  in  lalare.  It 
would  not  add  iiincb  lo  lUe  intereal  lell 
In  iheee  prucerriiDga,  if  aome  one  or  two 
of  ihe  membert  were  aelected  aa  lec- 
turers. We  know  that  oiaoj  of  them 
•re  quite  equal  lo  the  dutj,  and  we  ar* 
certain  that  aome  of  them  would  gire  a 
much  mure  plnaiug  and  iDetraeiiTe 
aildres*  than  many  of  ths  public  lec- 
turers  bare    done.      The    ex  peri  meat 

wollaelected  library  and  a  coaifonable 
reading-room  in  Middle  Abbef  Street 
form  nicfnl  sdjoncta  to  tho  machiHrj 

Bfc-ides  the  aonetiea  wbieb  we  hare 
named,  there  are  some  fourteen  or  Blieeu 
Young  Men's  Societies  in  l>nblin,  all, 
wiib  one  exception,  *ehrlieie,ciinnecied 


in    tbe    Uelropoliian     Hall ;— we   sa; 

believe  that  Ihe  atatrment  ia  not  aiiiulr 

anjthing  ferj  important  in  the  poii(l. 
Kecenllj,  a  coarse  of  lectare*  to  eui- 
nection  with  this  wciatj  waaddivned— 


.  Tb«r 


1  I»e|i«red  qiuir. 
tarlf.  Sul'JKM  Id  liMr«tur<,  adenc*, 
and  n1i|;ioD  an  broof^ht  bgfor*  Iha 
rotmbcn  in  the  fonii  of  eaitjt  or  it- 
b*tw,  and  Ihe  pnic»diug»  ara  oprncd 
aod  cloBSd  with  prayer.  Tne  p*atur  of 
tbs  consncBtiaD  ia  preiidtnt,  ^d  Iha 
mamtwn,  from  uuani;  Ibrir  own  nam- 

Tbe  mi^arilj  of  tha  mntinga  urewcll 
aliendcd,  and  tha  papan  raid  aC  thifin 
often  Tfrj  cradiiahle  prodTtciiona.     The 


THK  BOCiniBS    BICIIOIT. 


raheldweeklj, 


hmiMs  in  ih*  citj,  do  not  cluini 
hi|;<i  poaition  in  lb 


arid,  but 


asaociitiooa  aidi  ibam  in  thtir  literary 
prOKnoB  and  home  Btndies.  All  Iheu 
misociationa  are  biaed  apoa  tha  fuunds- 
tiuQ  of  Goapal  Irutb,  vid  seek,  ithile 
improTing  tha  mental  pooan,  to  d«Tel'>p 
tbe  niiiral  facDltiei  of  their  membcm. 
Their  induHuw  in  a  citj  >ncb  u  Oublia 
ia  TeT  (jr-at,  bat  woula  be  much  mora 

tham  all  in  one  bond  of  (ellocahip  and 
bmherhoDd  ,tbou|[h  atili  pnnuiuK  each 
ita  independent  onnrH.  Why  ahoald 
not  ihey  be  la  otTihoaU  from  Ihe  Chtis- 
tlau    Aaaociarion?       AC    prMcnt   ttaey 

■■iij  •'  - 
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Enataca  StraeL  ThU  lodaCy  waa  ori- 
jtinilly  ia  conoectina  with  Iha  Uary'a 
Alibej  cSDjtreKalioD,  but  for  aeveral 
ysan  baa  eiiated  aa  an  Independent 
body.  It  baa  not  fuaod  tba  alaction  of 
■  present  aatanlial  lo  ita  pMaperity, 
and  ill  managanieDtia  therefore  entirely 
in  tbe  banda  of  iia  own  membera  Abont 
Gfiaaa  montba  aiiwa  priiea  were  offered 
for  tha  beat  etaayi  upon  tba  aubject  of 
"Competilire    KaamiDationi."    wriitaa 


re  taken  plan 


all  n 


a- (a 


:he  otbor,  only 
now  decided,  upon  tlis  aubject  of  "  Tha 
beat  ufeguards  for  a  young  man." 
Tha  idjudicatora  baie  apoken  reiy 
Faronrably  of  tbe  papari  mat  in,  and 
the  competilion  haa  awakened  a  great 
intereat  in  the  minda  of  tha  membara 
tbemulyea.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
otber  aociety  of  [be  kind  which  baa  yet 
adopted  the  prize  eiaay  acbema. 

The  Bumnn  Citholica  baia  of  late 
eatabliabed  a  younK  inea'i  society  in 
coonaolion  with  their  own  body,  whieh, 
bowaTcr,  \tj5  no  cUim  to  tbe  cimracler 
of  a  "  literarr"  aeaociaii.m.  The  faot 
of  their  eetablishment  of  it,  bowerar, 
ahowi  tba  bBnebta  reaubing  from  the 
op-rationa  of  the  Taiiou*  Chnatian 
aocietie*  in  the  city.  TbeT  inflaeoca 
muat   hare   bean  piaat.  when  it  waa 


■imoet  no  community  of  f«lingi    and 

riial  inatitntion  to  couDtaract  their  hal- 

tbe  laanll  naiur.llj  ia,  that  their  influ- 

lofliug landencias. 

ence  is  limited  towards  what  it  miRbt 

In  conclusion,  wa  woald  say  that  we 

be.     One  of  these  sodeliea,  tome  few 

regard  the  eiiatence  of  »o  man;  of  those 

simple  youne  men's  aocietiei  in  our  city 

tham  all  nndar  one  common  banner. 

as  one  of  tba  moat  healthy  and  eooou. 

■nd  make  them  branchaa  of  iha  eanlial 

raging  (igns  of  our  times.     We  baaa 

belonged  to  one  of  them  for  many  jeara. 

and    have   eiperienood    great    benefiw 

hat  coldly  reoairtd.    Wa  hope,  how. 

arising,  mantally  and  morally,  from  oar 

lead  lo  GutilTate  a  babit  of  thought. 

We  mantjoned  that  all  these  societies 

a  charity  of  feeling,  and  a  fMility  of 

ntlarance,  which  are  one  and  all,  now.a- 

ooogr^ation,  —  than     one     is.  "  The 

ptogioasi  and  they  at  tha  same  tint* 

UTSSAKT  KOnS. 


n 

reenfuiis  to  the  falint  citant  the 
CTiinMcatit  chiraetcr  cf  ill  meiiti! 
knnwiedge,  wheo  not  based  upon  that 
knoTJrdiEfl  vbtch  appeal*  to  our  hljcbeT 
■Dd  nobler  being.  They  an  ibialda  of 
protection  to  their  memhira,  if  uiwd 
ariKfac,  agaiaat  manj  of  the  anana 
which  beast  their  dail;  path  In  a  citj 
■neb  aa  oori,  and  ODgbC  to  receiTe  tbe 
enppoit  and  aid  of  all  who  deurs  to  aee 


onr  yonng  mm  liriag 
Cbrtgtian  f>ttb,  and  ti 
Cbristian  character, 
in  a  literary  point  of  ' 


u  inneh  for  the  adianotmeiit  of  their 


LlTERABr 

Jama  Aikman,  bookeeller.  author  of 
"  A  Butorj  of  Sootland,"  tm..  died  in 
Edinburgh  oo  Ma;  2UI,  aged  SI. 

Profeiaor  Joho  Liura,  editor  of 
"Anatoinicil  Platca,"  and  author  of 
aereral  phjaiological  worka,  expired  M 
Edinbutitli,  Slat  Mij. 

Tba  French  Emperor  ■■  amutoai  of 
manj  famea.  He  ia  aaid  doh  to  be 
engaged  in  compuini;  "A  Life  uf 
Juliug  Cnsar.'  Iitbi*  becanu  ha  wai 
eDjca^ rd  in  the  iuraaioa  of  fiillain? 

&  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  17U  worka, 
nnder  the  mm  deplume  of  Peter  Parle;, 
ii  dead.  He  hm*  bom  in  Aug.  1793, 
and  Wat,  therefore,  nearlj  aixly-aeiren 
jeare  ct  an*. 

"  Laconica,  b;  Cbatham,"  ia  to  be  tba 
title  of  a  work  formed  out  of  malenale 
diacovertd  in  USS.,  in  hia  h«ndwrilio|, 
-^rnllj. 


Tbi 


of  Lamartioea 
complete  norka  ia  to  be  dsliveied  to 
Biiitsb  subeoribera  on  let  Julj. 

Wel»ter'a   "Speller"  ia   reported  to 

per  annum. 

Two  liamoutiita  era  tu  hare  additional 
memodale  uf  ttiem  publiabtd — Hood  and 
Jarrold.  The  leitcm  of  the  former,  and 
tbe  llcowning  Papers  of  the  other,  are 
the  worke  «bi<:li  filial  afiectiuu  ia  to 
place  bcfure  tbe  public 

A  new  Latin-kngliah  IKctionatj.  by 
Bel.  J.  T.  White  and  Be<r.  J.  E.  Rid- 
dle, in  one  oclaio  volume,  ii  eijiechd 
to  be  read;  for  ieaue  in  the  autumn. 

Johnion'a  *'  Raueiae,"  adapted  for 
■tadenu  preparing  for  the  aeieral 
middle  olaa*  eiamiuationi,  ii  in  tbe 
preaa;  edited  b;  BcT.  John  Hooter,  U. A. 


NOTES. 

Jubn  Veitch,  E»q.,  tiannlator  of  D«- 
carlet'  "  Method"  and  "  Ueditations,'' 
•nd  eub-edilor  of  tbe  ledum  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  on  Metaphjaiea  and 
Logic,  baa  been  appdnted  Prufeeaor  of 
Locic  in  the  UalTeniitj  of  Si.  Andrew^ 
U.S.,  aa  incceuor  to  the  Uto  William 
Spalding. 

Ur.  Uemn  ia  oompiling  a  tianalB- 
tion  of  the  Bible  into  popular,  ioatead 
of  «celeua>tical  Rue*. 

"The  New  Retolutioa;  or,  the  K»- 

Kleonlc  Pulicy  in  Europe,'  bj  B.  a 
.teiaou,  Eaq,,  editor  ot  the  Frat,  i* 
likd;  to  be  a  wDik  of  moob  Talue  and 
insight.  Eie  papers  oD  foreign  policy  IB 
BJacituiKiJ.hsvelongbornelhemarkaof 
intimate  knuwliJge  and  keen  reaaoning. 

The  ooocludioK  vulnme  ot  the  Lata 
Mn.  Jauieiou'a  "  Legendary  Art,"  "  The 
Life  of  Christ  and  John  the  Baptiac,' 
ia  to  ba  edited  by  Lady  Ea.aake. 

Uesara.  Raalltd)ie  hava  becoma  pc»- 
prielore  of  the  copyright  of  "Heu  of 
tbe  Time." 

Lamarliua  ie  ulinB. 

Macera.  Griffin  announce  for  Ansuit 
a  work  containing  1  UUO  tketchea  <tf 
eminent  liiing  pertonagea.  to  be  eo- 
litled  "  Contempumry  biogra]jby.* 

George  Payne  Kmuaioril  Jamea,  per- 
haps the  uuwt  vulainlninu  noTelist  of 
our  ane,  the  powwaoi  of  an  eJmoat 
Calderouic  power  of  plot,  and  of  ■ 
moat  prolific  gcniui,  wbosa  Grat  narel, 
"  Biciielieu,'  is  now  thirty-two  jtart 
before  the  public,  expired  at  Veniee  on 
the  9tb  ull.,  aged  50. 

An  eligible  aiie  in  St.  Paul'a  baa  been 
got  ti>r  ■  fiill  length  atatue  uf  Hem; 


tfpflc&  pwt. 


ADAM  SMITH.— SCIENTIFIC  POLITICS. 

"  Th«  work  af  Adam  Smith  m  far  tmucaodad  ill  tin  wr[linfra  of  hii  pmdc- 
otMon,  *a  to  gin  him  tbt  Am*  and  tnariti  of  a  fonndtr.* — Sir  G,  C.  LeitU. 

"  Smith  I*  tliB  m«t  oitginat  writer  tint  Scotland  h«  prodiuftd  for  a  amlurj 
and  a  bald    Of  political  •coaamj  b«  wai  tralj  the  fatbei." — Touffng. 

"  Adaa  Smith,  tha  hther  of  poUlieal  itianM."— ifimli: 

"  The  '  Wealth  of  Mathoa'  maj  ttnl j  be  aud  to  hare  fotmdad  tlie  tciattM  of 
paU6eaI  ttmmmj.' — Lord  Brvtigluiai, 

WsALTH  is  the  fiae  old  trtwd  wliich  our  Sftion  tnceaton  nsed  u 
thft  name  of  tlie  sum  of  thoae  things  which  oondooe  to  or  prodooe 
the  veal — tiie  vell-b^ng  of  man.  The  science  of  wealth  onght  to 
be,  in  its  widest  and  its  true  Msaification,  a  Bjstematio  exposition  of 
'Uie  means  of  obtUDiDghDmanliappiDesB;  and  politioal  economv,  in 
ita  most  advanced  form,  ought  to  be  a  collected  digest  of  all  those 
laws  br  whidi  the  gemnine  prosperitir  of  nations  is  or  may  become 
poosibU.  Trne  proaperi^  oonsiats  m  the  acttul  possesaion,  b^  all 
and  each,  of  the  largest  and  purest  amount  of  the  most  certain  and 
cmdnring  happiness ;  and  the  problem  which  the  soientific  politician 
raqniiee  to  solre  is— how  to  enpplj'  mankind  at  larfie  with  the 
greatest  possible  qnamtity  of  the  means  and  agencies  of  happiness, 
ao  distrihated  as  to  be  moat  condocire  to  the  present  and  futnre, 
the  personal  and  the  relatiTe,  well-being  of  man.  As  the  meohanism 
of  social  life  becomes  more  oomplex,  this  problem  becomes  more 
intricate  and  bewildering;  the  manifold  combinations  and  inter- 
relationa  of  men  and  methods  of  ptodnction,  distribution,  and 
eoDsnmption,  so  exhibit  themselves  on  the  snrface  of  society,  that 
we  are  mgt  to  lose  si^ht  of  the  inner  springs  of  all  these  outward 
movements,  and  so  fait  to  perceive  the  incidence  of  simple  reasonings 
vpoD  those  apparently  complex  fkct*.  The  depth  of  insight  which 
peoetratea  beneath  the  mere  shadowed  and  tinted  surface  of  phe- 
nomeaa,  and  pereeives  in  the  multiplicity  of  their  complexities  the 
•elf-same  snbjeots  for  analysis,  as  in  the  most  simple  and  ordinary 
bpaa  of  tlie  contribution  to  and  tha  distribution  of  happiness,  con- 
stitutes the  merit  of  the  politician,  and  is  the  power  by  which  he  ia 
able  to  show  the  means  of,  or  to  suggest  the  laws  for,  the  muima- 
tion  of  hnman  happiness. 
TOt.  IV.  a  L' 
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So  Tast  B  theme  as  thu,  however,  unrolk  ft  maw  of  ipeeaUtion 
too  exteDHiTe  by  far  to  be  treated  of  with  particularitj  and  »dTHi- 
tage,  and  in  practice  it  has  been  foond  advisable  to  relegate  many 
of  the  multifarious  disciuaionB  involved  in  an  investigation  into  the 
oanses  of  prosperitj  to  separate  departmeuta  of  study,  such  as  juris* 
prudence,  adminiatrative  lemslation,  ethics,  police,  &c.  This  desire 
for  simplification  has  led,  iinot  misled,  men  from  tlie  consideration 
of  the  laws  which  reguletethesttpply  of  happiness  or  true  prosperity 
to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  which  operate  and  co-operate  in 
the  production,  accumnlation,  distribution,  and  consumption  of 
vealth — not  in  its  original  and  ideal  signification,  but  in  its  derived 
and  material  one— as  a  synonym,  not  for  happinesB,  bat  for  riches, 
—the  agent  of  attainment,  not  ijie  ohject  of  search.  Wealtb,  in 
thi*  sense,  is  the  name  employed  to  danote  all  those  article*  or 
prodncts  which  are  neceesary,  useful,  or  agreeable,  and  arc  poa- 
seased  of  an  exchangeable  v^ue,  i.  e., — are  the  results,  in  some 
desree,  of  the  indoatry  of  man.  In  fact,  wealth  might  be  strictly 
and  truly  defined  as  labour  asd  its  prodnots,  or  the  means  of 
acqairing  them.  Labour,  mental,  moral,  or  physical,  imparts 
exchangeability  to  the  mstarialB  among  which  man  i*  pUoed,  aad  ia, 
therefore,  in  reality  the  very  tap-root  of  wealth,  of  which  money  ia 
merety  the  symbol. 

0/  political  eoonmny,  in  this  sense,  the  nations  of  antiqoity  had 
no  idea.  Politics  —  the  science  of  sovemment — they  bad  made 
in  some  raeasnre  the  iubjert  of  study.  Hippodsntna  of  Ifeietns 
waa  a  speculative  ^liticisn ;  Socratea  a  pcactioal  one.  Xenopboa  ' 
bad  a  political  object  in  writing  the  '' Cyropedia ;"  Plato,  in  hia 
"Sepumic"  and  "Iaws,"  give*  na  an  eipoattion  of  bia  views  on 
statecraft.  In  Aristotle's  "  Politios"  we  have  an  elabonte  investi- 
eatioe  into  the  principles  andpraotiees  of  goraiuiBeat;  and  Zeno, 
the  Stoic,  advocated  a  world-wide  eOFmnnuuam.  Cioero  Btrare  to 
apply  the  Platonic  polities  to  Itoman  affairs.  Of  any  treatise  b»tu^ 
iat  ite  special  object  the  conaideration  of  the  mat^al  canaes  whiea 
affeet  the  prosperity  of  nations,  we  have  no  traoe.  The  opulence  ef 
one  nation  was  aought  by  the  impoverishment  of  aaother,  not  by  an 
increase  in  the  sum  total  of  prodnction;  and  ^xrery,  in  aaoent 
times,  supplied  the  place  of  maehinery  in  omn. 

Higtoi^,  so  far  aa  it  toncbes  on  domeatie  life  at  aU,  is  a  neord  of 
the  continual  struggles  of  those  who  desire  to  labour,  and  reap  its 
fruits  for  themselves,  and  thosewho  widi  Otlter*  to  labour  fftr  tfaem. 
Monarchy,  mililary  force,  feodality,  ntonacbiam,  eoeleeiasliciam,  Ae-> 
are  names  denotive,  in  part,  of  the  irreproductive  consuaption  of 
lobonr.  Boron  gh-right,  civic  charters,  mosopciiet,  patents,  Ae-, 
are  names  given  to  means  employed,  in  part,  for  the  seco'^  of 
industry  in  a  propc»tion  of  tiie  reaults  of  labour-  The  maritiBM 
laws  of  Barcelona,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  eeatnry,  w«an 
other  seonritiea  gained  by  induatiy  from  tiie  hands  of  power.  "  The 
ruuuBR  to  and  fro  on  the  face  of  the  earlli,"  ocoaaioned  by  the 
Crusades,  increased  the  means  of  diSiising  weahhi  and  led  greatly 
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to  tha  dBrdopment  of  comraeroe.  Conanls,  botories,  pftriiamento, 
•tatN-ffeneral,  &o.,  ouas  promiaently  into  um,  and  wealth  arrogated 
to  itscdf  a  ptiwe  md  a  power  in  the  state.  The  Italiui  tapnbliet 
hiid  Mrlf  iMrnad  the  worth  of  commeree,  and  bad  aoqnirvd,  tbroogh 
iti  maans,  amafpiifieeiit  pmaporitr.  Compt^n  and  exchanges  were 
faahimed  into  utility  br  them,  and  they  first  tftw  the  need  of  labonr 
tar  the  enrichnuHit  of  man.  Commerce,  witiiout  prodnotioo,  was  > 
impowible,  and  withoat  commeree  i^j  conld  neither  maintain  their 
sreoit  nor  their  grandenr.  Growing  demands  ftimulated  prodnotioni 
uid  indiiitrr  wm  enoonraged,  fa«tide«  bebg,  as  it  was  colled, 
praUeUd.    It  is  erer  so,— 

"  Vmilling  anbitioo  dolh  o'lrlnp  hcrwir. 
And  r*U  M  lb*  Mhn  ad*.' 

The  Bjstera  whit^  smTa  them  ereatnaes,  fettend  industry  elsewhere, 
wid  oonseqnently  leHened  the  poaaibilitj  of  exchanges.  In  tlie 
handa  of  an  oliguohy  its  oomraenw  declined.  America  was  dit- 
oovmed;  the  fweoiona  metals  became  abnndaat,  and  money  (coin) 
was  plentiful,  but  impoTcrishing.  Here  wis  a  pandox  the  vulgar 
oould  not  comprehend,  for    (what  they  oalled)   riches  produced 

E>rsrty.  In  Ital/,  Cavanaati,  Serra,  Bandini,  Uontanas,  Broggia, 
arli,  Verri,  Beccaha,  Yasoo,  Qaliani,  GenoTeai,  Ac.,  hare  wntten 
on  the  subject  of  mooey  with,  for  their  time,  moch  jadioiousness, 
lucidity,  smd  originality.  Holland,  through  Grotins  and  Vattel, 
oo&triboted  to  the  adjustment  of  international  law,  attd  throngh 
Jacob  Vanderlint,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  worth  of  money. 
Frasoe  supplies,  in  speculations  upon  money,  trade,  and  labour, 
the  names  of  Solly,  F^nSlon,  Forbonnais,  Melon,  Goomay.  Quesnav, 
Colbert,  &fi. ;  whilp  in  onr  own  ooontry,  Thomas  Uun,  Mr.  Asgill, 
Sir  Josiah  Child.  Sir  William  Fetty,  Sir  Dndley  North,  Sir 
llatthew  Decker,  Mr.  Massie,  Mr.  Nieboks  fiarbon,  are  some  of 
Uiose  who  directed  their  studies  to  monetary  Science. 

Mi.  Portray,  John  Locke,  &js.,  directed  attention  to  the  fallacy  of 
regarding  money  (coin)  as  anything  else  than  a  commodity,  to  the 
necessil;  for  industry,  to  the  laws  of  oommerce,  to  the  need  for 
fiwnlities  of  exchange,  and  for  th«  desirableness  of  reooguiiing  money 
M  the  representatrre  of  labour,  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  nmnage- 
maut  of  affairs.  All  theae  tentatltes  towards  the  establishment  tst 
»  toUnet  of  value  originated  in  the  felt  wuits  of  men.  A  policy 
grounded  on  a,  £ibe  theory  of  Tolue  was  destructive  to  effort  and 
anterinise,  and  productive  of  indescribable  misery.  Yet  all  the 
aistiTitieB  of  men  were  stirring  ior  an  outlet.  Bisk  aren  ran  into 
rasbocaa.  The  splendid  but  visionary  projects  of  the  once  fuioua 
J«lut  Xaw  had.  found  a  public  ready  and  anxioas  to  seize  upon  any 
Booroe  of  ptofit  which  would  bring  their  money  into  use.  llw 
widfr«pfMa  bankruptoy,  in  which  they  ended,  set  spetfalation  on  th« 
rack  to  learn  the  true  secrete  of  money  and  taxation.  The  eager- 
naaa  witJl  vhUb  the  East  India  Company  was  formed,  Paterson's 
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Dorlen  Kheme  wiB  patnmized,  the  Sonth  A&icui  Companj  vt» 
set  np,  ftnd  the  inatantuieoiu  readiaeu  with  vhich  the  atttrting 
stock*  of  the  Bank  of  EngUnd  and  the  Bank  of  ScotUud  were  sub- 
■eribed,  ue  further  eridences  of  ibe  extnordinaiy  eacemeM  for  the 
onplorment  of  capitat  and  the  attainment  of  profit,  for  the  aoqnin* 
tioa  of  wealth  and  the  oonTenienoea  and  Inxoiiea  it  oan  proVide. 
All  theae  ezperimenta  in  esehangeabili^.  in  the  diatribution  of 
the  eapptiea  of  one  nation,  bo  as  to  gain  the  producta  of  the 
industry  of  another,  mnst  hare  giren  occasion  for  a  large  eipen* 
ditare  of  thought  on  the  means  of  enrichment  and  the  mode  of 
effecting— best,  easiest,  and  quickest — the  increase  of  wealth.  The 
proUem  was  one  of  paramount  importance,  and  a  solution  wai 
eagerly  sought.  Singnlarlj  enough,  it  waa  in  one  of  the  poorest, 
and,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  least  mercantile  nations  of  Eorope  that 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  troth  was  found ;  and  that  a  safe 
basis  was  laid  for  lecnring  the  true  prosperity  of  nations  and  of 
individuals — so  far  as  they  are  parte  of  one  commanity.  Tnrgot, 
Condorcet,  and  M irabeaa,  Aim  de*  homiut  (father  or  Mirabeau, 
"Swallower  of  formulas,"  a*  Carlyle  calls  him),  were  engaged  on 
this  snbject.  Montesquieu,  by  the  confession  of  M^Bupertius,  did 
not  include  in  his  plan  "  cellepartie  «4teniielle  qui  marde  let  com- 
nurce,  lei  Jlnaneet,  la  populalion ;  tnenee  *i  mnmtUe  pami  isom, 
qa'tlU  n'v  a  eneort  point  de  nam.  Catt  ckex  mot  Voitin*  gu'«Ua  eti 
nie."  Adam  Smith  first  gaye  this  science  a  systematic  form,  and 
so  became  its  founder. 

Adam  Smith  was  bom.  on  6tb  June,  1783,  in  the  town  of  Etilt- 
csldy,  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
Scotland.  His  father  was  a  natire  of  Aberdeenshire,  a  writer  to 
the  Signet  in  Edinburgh,  private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Loadtm 

grhile  Chief  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  and  Keeper  of  the 
reat  Seal),  Clerk  to  the  Councils  of  War  in  Scotland,  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Customs  at  Kirkcaldy.  His  mother  was  Margaret 
Douglas,  daughter  of  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Strathenrie,  a  small  estate  in 
the  neighbonriiood  of  Leslie,  in  Fifeahire.  The  wedded  life  of  his 
parenia  was  short.  He  was  the  only  fruit  of  their  union,  and  hi* 
nther,  whose  name  he  bore— died  some  months  before  the  birth  of 
his  son.  The  education  of  the  posthumous,  fatherless  child  fell 
entirely  npon  his  mother,  a  woman  of  exemplary  life,  siDgnlar 
inteUigence,  and  affectionate  fidelity.  He  was,  during  infancy, 
delicate  and  weakly,  and  was,  therefore,  conaiderably  indulged. 
One  day,  while  viaiting  his  ancle  at  Strathenrie,  he  was  stolen  by 

S'psies.  By  a  Inoky  accident  he  was  mitwed,  sought  for,  and  at  lost 
und  in  the  Tagrants'  temporary  settlement  in  Leslie  Wood-  He 
waa  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  £iAcaldj,  then  taught  by 
a  penon  of  great  ability — Mr.  Darid  Millar.  Smith  waa  notice- 
able, e*en  during  his  school-days,  for  a  passionate  love  of  books. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  matriculated  in  the  UniTeTflity  of  Glasgow. 
Here  he  studied  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Bome,  mathematics, 
natiinl  phiknopl^,  and  logic.    In  1740,  be  went  to  B^iol  CoUq[«, 


Ozfiwd,  u  Bonar,  on  Sndl'i  fonndalioa  (instiyited  1688),  on  the 
nomination  of  tke  Unirersity.  with  an  allowance  of  £90  ^r  annum, 
tenable  for  ten  jean.  Three  of  hia  proreisors  during  his  Gliusow 
■tndent  years  were  Goorf^e  Hon,  an  elef^ant  Latin  eoholar ;  Hoboit 
Stnuon,  the  eminent  mathemalidon  ;  and  Francia  Hntcheaon,  the 
ooralist.  It  );i7ei  na  a  high  opinion  of  the  precocionB  development 
of  Smith's  powen  to  know  that  the  sage  who  BTBtematized  the 
theoriOB  of  Bntler  and  Shafteabniy  regarding  the  moral  sense, 
reoommendBd  him  to  David  Hnme  aa  a  penon  of  auffioient  diacri- 
mination  to  oomprebend,  and  of  aafScient  merit  to  be  worthy  of 
receirinK,  a  preaeutAtion  copy  of  Hume's  "Treatise  of  Human 
Natare,"  ana  that,  too,  before  he  had  completed  his  ieventeenth 
jear.  This  oopy  waa  afterwarda  aeized,  in  a  sudden  midnisht 
visitation,  by  the  authorities  of  Oxford,  and  he  was  reprimanded  oy 
the  "heads"  for  poasesiing  and  stadying  it.  The  impression  made  on 
him  by  Oxford  life  does  not  on  the  whole  appear  to  have  been  rery 
favourable,  as  we  mav  see  in  reading  "The  Wealth  of  Nationa, 
book  T.  ohap.  i.  artiofe  2.  He  remained  at  Salliol  Coltege  seven 
years,  bat  he  does  not  appear  to  hare  performed  more  Uian  the 
mere  roatine  of.dnty  demanded  irom  itudenta,  and  to  have  devoted 
bimaelf  moreto  the  stady  of  polite  literature,  Uks  modem  languages, 

._j  -i.!i Li. 1.^-_   ^i.._  ^.  ^t.  -^-: „  j,f  collegiate 

le  eurrieuluia. 

— r — , wn  tastes  did 

not  ineline  in  that  direction,  and,  contrary  to  the  prudent  wishes  of 
bis  irienda,  he  left  Oxford,  and  returned  to  Kirkcaldy,  determined 
upon  onltivalinE  Utentnre,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  moderate 
competences  wmoh  Scotland  then  afforded  might  fall  to  his  lot. 

For  two  years  Smith  quietly  settled  down — to  think.  In  1748, 
he  presented  his  literarv  claima  to  the  Sooie^f  of  Edinburgh,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  Henry  Home,  Lord  EJunea,  read  a  coarse  of 
leotiirea  on  Bhetorio  and  Belles  Lettrea.  During  session  17&0-6I 
he  waa  Frofessor  of  Loftio  in  the  University  of  Glaegow )  but  waa 
transferred  I^  next  session  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Craigie,  the  immediate  snecessor  of  hia  own 
insbnottHT,  Eraneis  Hntcheton.  The  latter  situation  he  held  for 
twelve  yean ;  as  candidates  for  die  fcmner,  among  others,  there 
appeared  David  Home  and  Edmund  Burke,  bat  the  successorahip 
was  conferred  on  a  Mr.  Clow.  On«  of  Smith's  pnpila — John  Millar, 
afterwards  Frofeaaor  of  I^w  in  Uie  University  oT  Glasgow — supplied 
frofeaaor  Dugald  Stuart,  the  earliest  biographer  of  Smith,  with  an 
intereatiiig  account  of  his  method  of  teai^ing,  from  which  we  make 
tiie  fbUowi)^  excerpt  regarding  the  Loncftt  training  he  punned : — 
"  After  exhibiting  a  general  view  of  lUie  powera  of  the  mind,  and 
explaining  ao  much  of  the  ancient  logic  as  was  requiaite  to  gratafV 
curioaity  with  reapeot  to  an  artificial  method  of  reasoning  whitui 
had  Miee  occupied  tiie  universal  attention  of  the  learned,  he  dedi- 
cated all  the  rest  of  hia  time  to  the  delivery  of  a  system  of  rhetoric 
and  htlict  UUrtt."    It  is  quite  evident  that  this  plan,  though  some- 


mseil  moreto  tlie  study  ot  polite  literature, tne  modem  lai 
d  pbilosophio  (peculation,  than  to  the  attainment  of  c 
eellenee  in  the  branches  of  edncation  preeohbed  in  the  cw 
e  was  intended  for  the  Episcopal  Church ;  but  his  own  ti 
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wluit  too  Mrrilely  adhered  to  bjr  kia  auMMwon,  is  i^nmoa  to  hii 
great  repaUtion,  vh  mMel;  a  tampOnrr  raavti  of  acooHKodatiiig 
nil  dutiea  t^  the  exisciusM  arwing  mun  mn  sppmatmrat  nude  too 
inte  in  tha  year  to  (ilJow  of  adaquate  prepanttMi,  Kod  tbat  he  used 
hU  Edinburgh  leclurea  aa  an  «W  to  Immo  the  U>orioiianeM  of  tha 
taak  of  prapariog  for  a  daai  so  onerooa.  It  U  not  liketj  that,  had 
he  oontinued  Profewor  of  Lofiie,  be  would  hare  adherad  totfaia  plan. 
It  ia,  in  fact,  a  palpable  praotioal  ig»«ftUU  eimeii—Vi  attaiiung  of 
as  irrelevant  eoDclaaion  bj  ahifting  gronod.  Hia  ooorie  on  Mwal 
Pbiloaophj  waa  better  plumed  and  uuve  thorooghly  worked  out. 
It  treated— I.  Of  Natural  Theology,  under  the  two  diriaioM — (•) 
the  nature  and  atlributea  of  God  j  (6)  tha  religtoua  fkcnltiea  is  man. 
II.  Eibiea,  or  Personal  Mwalit;.  HI.  Juatioe,  op  Publie  Moralkr. 
IT.  Ezpedianoj }  ot  the  beat  meana  capable  of  being  emplojad  to 
inoreaae  public  and  peraonal  happineaB,  ^vaperitjr,  and  power.  Tb« 
chief  thoughta  incladed  under  Part  XL  were  reproanoed  in  hia 
celebrated  work  on  the  "  Moral  Sentimenta ;"  and  thoae  of  Part  IV. 
were  dereloped  into  the  "  Wealth  of  Nationa."  Parte  I.  and  III. 
were  never  pnbliahed  in  any  other  farm  than  orallf ,  thongh  the 
tenor  of  hia  Bpconlationa  on  the  latter  of  these  points  uaj  be  i>». 
garded  aa  poetty  fairly  before  na  in  the  "  Hiatorical  View  of  tlie 
Kngliah  GoTerment,"  and  other  worka  of  Proftaaor  Millar,  -wktt,  im 
fact,  atlainrd  hia  chair  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Kainaa, 
Smith,  and  Home. 

Smith's  mode  of  deaoanting  on  morala  was.  not  only  orinnal,  bat 
attractive;  hia  "repatation  ae  a  profeeaor  waa  accordingly  raiaed 
very  high :"  "  those  brauohea  of  soirnce  which  he  tawbt  became 
fashionable,"  "  and  his  opiniona  were  the  chief  topics  o?  diaenaaion 
in  clnba  and  literary  aooietiea."  They  had  oooapiad  his  mind  daring 
a  aeries  of  years,  and  their  gMms  had  been  noted  by  himaelf  in  t^ 
qniete  of  Eirkcaldy,  and  were  extended  by  an  amanoasaia  daring 
hia  stay  (1748— 17eOj  in  Edinburgh.  Titer  were,  however,  only 
^blielyandprofeaeanallytangbtsDbaeqnentlytol76S.  Hntebeeofc 
Hume,  and  Eamea.  bad  strioken  the  Are  from  the  flint  i  bat  the  fire 
had  been  latent,  and  they  had  hit  <m  the  right  materiaL  They  gar* 
the  impulse ;  bnt  the  reanlts  are  all  and  ta^y  hia  own.  He  gamed 
from  them  the  iniiiatiTe  touch,  bat  he  mad«  and  kept  a  pwi  for 
lumeelf. 

During  a  great  portion  of  hia  lifb  he  waa  a  mar^  to  hypoehoo- 
dria ;  an  inveterate  scnrvy,  and  a  sjagolar  nervile  disease,  whieh 
oauaed  his  head  to  shake  spaamodicatlv,  sligbtly  impeded  hia  ^eeeh. 
and  occasioned  aeveral  peruliariliea  of  manner,  nnile  a  stoaant  in 
Salliol,  the  r^nte  of  Berkelay's  "  Siris,"— a  traatiae  aa  the  virtMS 
of  tar-water,— reached  him,  and  he  plaoed  himself  under  the  pre- 
acribed  regimen — with  little  permanent  benefit,  however.  We  can 
ao&reely  doubt  that  tha  o^er  worka  of  that  lemed,  rafleotiie,  and 
pioua  luahtni  had  also  then  attmoted  hie  notice.  We  ai«  JntlineH 
to  believe  that  Smith  muat  have  been  the  penon  who  intereatad  the 
philosopher  of  Cloyne  in  the  pmjeoted  f<i^  publicatioa  ot  Knta  by 


the  printaaB  Foulii,  tindertaken  about  1761,  thortl;  after  hU  adrent 
in  64a*gow.  Aboot  the  mum  time,  the  literary  and  philoeophical 
arnne^  of  tihe  VMtem  iiietrop«dia  of  Sootknd  waa  iiutituted.  and  in 
it  Smith  read  thoM  9uvj9  on  "  Taate,  Composition,  and  the  History 
of  Fhiloaophf,"  which  he  had  pre|iared  while  holding  the  laotnre- 
dtip  on  Bietorie  in  the  legal  capital.    Dr.  Bobert  Wat 


of  a  "  HirtooT  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,"  continued  on  the  game  plan 
the  conne  of  preleotioiu  on  lit^vtnre  icfaich  Smith  had  beznn  in 
fdiabnr^ :  and  when  Watson  wu  appointed  Profeasor  of^Logie 


ud  Bbetoric  in  St.  Saltadot's  College,  St.  Andrew'i,  Br.  Hi^^ 
Blair  took  ap  the  same  theme  in  thoae  "  Lactnrea  on  Khetorio  and 
Bellea  Lettres"  on  whioh  his  fame  ohieSy  reata,  and  which  led  to 
ttte  eetaUtahment  of  the  Begioi  professorship  on  that  aabject  in 
Bdinborafa  Umversit^.  It  ia  pleasing  to  think  that  Smith  proved 
hia  fiiendliness  to  his  snceeeeors  bj  unmistakeablo  servicos,  «.y., 

EmtttiBg  the  nseof  hiaHS.pTolectiona  toI>r.  Blair,  asheacknow* 
gea  in  a  note  to  his  XVIIIth  Lecture.  The  noblest  minds  are 
leaat  abarj  of  their  claims  to  fame,  and  most  commonicatire  of  thoM 
thoughts  which,  in  the  afiertime,  change  manners,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions. Bat  that  frank  freedom  from  an  all-absorbing  selfiihneas 
ought  not  to  reaoh  the  length  of  supine  indifTerenoe  Co  truth ;  and 
heace,  in  1756,  Adam  Smith  drew  ni)  sn  abstract  of  his  teachinga, 
begnn  in  1748,  and  written  ont  for  bim  by  an  amanuensis  during 
1749,  to  show  that,  though  he  might  have  been  forestalled  in  abao- 
Inte  poblioatioD,  his  opinions  had  been  the  genoine  reeulta  ^  his 
own  independent  speculations. 

In  the  same  jear  (1765)  an  effort  was  made  to  establish,  in  Edin- 
burgh, a  periomcal  of  a  higher  literary  tone  and  of  a  more  original 
aharactor,  than  those  then  pablished.  It  assumed  the  name — since 
much  more  popularised — TAe  Edinburgh  ReeUw,  aAd  was  iaraed 
tme«.  Among  tta  oontribntors  were  Kobertson,  the  historian ; 
Blair,  the  rhetorician ;   Bussell,  the  naturalist ;    Home,   the  dra- 


Wedderbum,  afterwards  Lord  Loushborongh ;   Jardine 

.  I  think),  a  clergrmaai ;  Smith,  and  ouker  members  of  the 

Poker  Clitb  in  Edinburgh — so  called  from  its  usefnlnesa  in  stirring 


into  manifest  aotiTitj  the  intellect  of  its  members.  Singular  enough, 
Hnme  waa  neither  a  eontributor  to  its  pages,  nor  in  the  secret  of  its 
origin.  Its  projeoton  were  afraid  of^his  good  nature.  TJnlesa  it 
were  a  review  of  Hume's  "  Essays, "written  during  iiis  college  jeam 
(of  wbidi  sight  has  been  lost),  the  contributions  made  to  this 
periodical  were  dte  earliest  whit^  Smith  gave  to  the  press.  Iliey 
eonaiated  of— 1st,  «  "oriticinn  of  Dr.  Suiuel  Johnson's  'Diction- 
arf'"  (then  jnat  published),  a  paper  of  great  merit,  in  which,  while 
aAnitting  OU  laboriona  bdent  exhibited  in  that  important  work,  he 
objeota  to  the  w«at  of  olaasification  in  the  explanations,  and  its 
defieiaii^  in  acute  aaalysia  and  discrimination ;  2nd,  a  letter  to  the 
edttoim,  advocating  an  eztensim  of  the  original  soheme—whidi 
oonfinad  tbe  Qritie»mB  to  mtka  isaoed  in  Scotland— and  giring,  in 
Hm  ooqim  of  bit  wegamtaX,  nader  the  guise  of  illustratmi,  as 


■coonnt  of  the  literature  of  tiia  continent  '&t  th&t  time.  Tie 
ootnpocition  of  theM  pieces  is  ingenioua  ani  elegant,  and  the  wtrt 
altc^ther  fair  for  itt  time ;  but  the  Chnroh  rote  in  aniu,  militant 
against  this  organ  of  Fhilosqib;,  and  the  light  waa  pnt  ont  fbr  a 

The  opportnnity  of  ezpoondtn^  hia  o^nnionB  in  tfae  scattered  fMm 
which  gives  immediate  applicabditf  to  thought  having  thus  been 
taken  away,  Smith  soemB  lo  ha,Te  determined  vpoa  making  an  effort 
to  fix  his  ideas  in  the  minds  of  men  hj  an  antiioritative  expomtitn,  in 
preference  to  trusting  his  views  and  repqtation  to  the  notes  of  bia 
stndeutB  or  the  memorj  of  hearers.  With  the  intention  of  tning 
his  foot  on  gronnd  as  yet  bnt  seldom  trodden  hy  Scottish  thinkers, 
he  reproduMd,  in  the  form  of  a  book,  the  greater  part  of  the  doo- 
trines  oontftined  in  the  second  or  ethical  portion  of  nis  professions] 
eonrse  of  tectnres,  with  the  title  of  "  The  Theoir  of  Mora)  Senti- 
ments."     This  work  was  issued  eariy  in  1769.     While  it  was  in  tia 

fireSB,  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  foronving  ont  Ibe  interest  of  Ur. 
afterwards  Dr.)  John  Stevenson,  Pntfessor  of  Bational  or  Inatra- 
mental  Philosophy,— i.  e..  Logic, — in  favour  of  Smith,  wid  of 
srranging  for  the  Baeeessorship  to  his  choir,  in  Glasgow,  of  Mr. 
(BAerwardsDr.)  AdamFergoson.  He  did  not,  however,  teel inclined 
to  pay  £1,900  for  Stevenson's  reversion,  and  the  plan  was  not  fro- 
eeeded  with.  At  this  time  we  infer  from  a  postscript  in  one  of 
Hnme'i  letters  to  him  on  this  Bnbject, — vie.,  "  Lord  Hilton  can,  witJi 
his  finger,  stop  the  foul  months  of  the  roarers  a^inst  heresy," — 
that  he  was  lying  somewhat  under  the  suspiaions  of  the  Chnroh ; 
natnreliy  enough  excited  by  his  intimacy  with  £amee.  Home.  Home, 
Csrlyle,  Ferguson,  Jardine,  &e.,  against  whom  an  indefatigable 
crusade  had  been  waged  by  a  party  at  whose  head  figured  the  Durijr 
veteran  of  the  Presbyteir.  the  Bev.  Oeor^e  Anderson. 

"In  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  life,"  says  Frofeswir  I>agald 
Stewart,  "  it  is  well  kaown  fa>  his  friends  diat  be  was,  for  several 
years,  attached  to  a  young  lady  of  gmtt  beauty  and  accomplirii> 
menta.  How  &r  his  addresses  were  favourably  received,  or  what  Uw 
oircumBtanees  were  wluch  prevented  their  union,  I  hare  not  bean 
able  to  learn  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  pretty  certaio,  Uiit  after  this  di»- 
Bppoiatment  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  marriu^.  The  lady  to 
whom  I  allude  died  also  unmarried.  She  survived  Mr.  SmiUt  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  and  was  alive  long  after  the  pubUoatiati 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  memoir  (1793).  I  had  the  pleasiire  of 
seeing  her  when  she  was  turned  of  eigh^,  and  she  still  retained 
evident  traces  of  her  former  beauty.  Toe  powers  of  her  undentand- 
ing  and  the  gaiety  of  her  person  seemed  to  have  lofTered  nothing 
from  the  hand  of  Time."  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  at  the  facta  of  a 
subject  so  studiously  concealed,  yet  as  among  the  argnmeal* 
employed  by  Hume  to  induce  Smith  to  take  up  his  quwtets  in 
Sdinbui^h,  we  find  the  following  aret|.allnrement — "  I  had  a  letter 
from  Miss  Hepburn,  where  she  regrets  very  much  that  you  are 
settled  at  Glasgow,  and  that  we  hid  tfae  ohanee  <j  seeing  joa  m> 
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■eldom ;"  uid  u  tiuM  is  the  only  ItAj  mentioned  in  their  corre- 
spondenoe,  we  can  Marcelybe  tax  from  the  mark,  under  the  oireum- 
BtancM,  if  we  conclude  that  MiM  Hepburn  waa  the  qffianeie  from 
■whom,  by  tomo  fnmk  of  time,  cirounwtanoe,  temper,  or  temperament, 
he  either  wai,  or  became,  eatrtmged.  Did  Iib  at  thii  time  really 
believe  that  "  the  low  of  a  leg  may  (generally  be  regarded  as  a  more 
real  calamity  thanthelouof  amiBtTess"f*  or  was  this  only  a  spirit 
of  ill  humour  jerked  forth  u  a  retoliative  in  a  quarrel  P  Or,  wie 
lii>  erpreased  preference  for  "  the  guety  of  Ovid  and  the  KaUantry 
of  Horace"  over  "  the  grare,  pedantic,  snd  long-sentenced  love  ct 
Cowley  and  Petrarch.t  the  eanse  or  the  effect  of  the  nnsympa- 
thizing  celibacy  of  tbie  pair  of  excellent  people — in  whom,  it  would 
seem,  the  light  of  lore  never  died,  thongh  ite  heat  decayed'-elie 
why  their  onwedded  Hves  F  We  know  not.  It  seems  a  n^stery  of 
the  paanona.  la  his  portrait  of  a  prudent  man,  in  the  "  llieory  of 
MokI  Sentiniente,  port  vi.  see.  i.,  mtended  for  a  study  in  autobio* 
graphy, — is  it  Smith's  ideal  of  himBelf  at  this  timeP  It  beara  in 
many  poiuta  the  appearance  of  being,  as  the  painters  say,  "  a  study 
from  life."    But  we  have  digressed  ;  let  ne  return. 

Hume,  then  resident  in  London,  greeted  "  The  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments"  heartily;  and  so  early  ss  12th  April,  1769,  posted  » 
pleaaastlj  tantalicing,  good-humoured,  and  kindly  letter  announcing 
its  snccesa.  We  can  only  afford  space  for  one  or  two  brief  eicerpta 
— in  which  the  ipioe  ie  omitted— about  the  book,  viz., — "I  give 
yon  thanks  for  the  agreeable  present  of  your  "  Theory."  Wedder- 
Dnm  and  I  made  preaents  of  our  copies  to  snchof  onr  acquaintances 
as  we  thouffht  good  judges  and  proper  to  spread  the  repntotion  of 
the  book.  I  sent  one  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  [Archibald,  3rd  duke] ; 
Lord  I^tleton  [the  poet  and  histArian] ;  Horace  Walpole  [of 
Strawberry  Hill]  ;  Soune  Jennyns  [author  of  "  The  Art  of  Danc- 
ing," and  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil,"  &c.],  and 
Burke,  an  Irish  gentleman  who  wrote  lately  a  very  prettry  treatise 
"  On  the  SubUme  [and  the  Beautiful]."  Millar  [bookseller  in  the 
Strand]  deaired  niy  permission  to  send  one  in  your  name  to  Dr. 
Warburton  [author  of  "  The  Divine  Legation  ot  Moses,"  and  just 
then  raised  to  the  see  of  Gloucester].  ...  I  proceed  to  iniorm 
yon  that  your  book  baa  been  very  unfortunate,,^  the  public  seem 
dispoaed  to  applaud  it  eitremely.  It  was  looked  for  by  the  foolish 
people  with  some  impatience  ;  and  the  mob  of /iferati  are  beginning 
alrmdy  to  be  very  loud  in  ita  praises.  Three  bishops  called  yester- 
day at  Millar's  shop  in  order  to  buy  copies  snd  to  ask  questions 
about  the  author.  .  .  .  Millar  exults,  and  brags  thai  two-thirda 
of  tJte  edition  are  already  sold,  and  that  he  is  now  sure  of  sucoess. 
.  .  .  Charles  Townshend,  who  passes  for  the  cleverest  fellow  in 
Snghmd,  is  so  taken  with  the  perfonnance,  that  he  said  to  Oswald 
[MiF.  for  the  Kirkcaldy  burghs]  he  would  put  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
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clongli  imdeF  tbe  antlior'i  osn,  and  woald  make  it  worth  hia  iriiila 
to  accept  of  that  charge."*  Ok  9&th  Mar  Home  writea  to  Dr. 
Sobertaon,  "  Onr  friend  Smith  ia  Ter^  raoMaifitl  her*  it  and  <n 
asth  Jul;  he  forwarda  additional  gratifying  notiMa  of  tlu  aenaatim 
hia  bookbad  created,  mfening  at  Qu  mum  time  to  the  pre^ratiaa 
of  a  taeond  edition.^  This  aoMeea  was  not  only  plean^  bat 
profitable,  both  immediately  and  in  ita  Tsanlto;  nor  waa  it  VMtia- 

'  "  The  Theorr  of  UomI  Bentimenta  "  ia  a  work  at  onee  ingcoiioita, 
oomprehenaiTe,  and  original,  rich  in  aosorate  obaerration,  and 
remarkable  for  ita  acute  analysia  of  facts  and  feeling*.  It  ia  a 
repertory  of  stotemeota  and  ideaa  of  the  greatest  Tatue  to  rtadanta 
ofhuman  nature.  No  intelligent  reader  can  close  ita  pagea  without 
being  itmck  with  the  K^Me  of  hia  atjle,  the  delicate  keenncM  of  hia 
thooght,  the  aingnlar  felicity  of  hii  expoiitionB  of  the  woAinga  of 
human  thought  ajidpaasion,  the  elegance  of  hi*  method  of  reaanning, 
and  the  atimulant  heaithineae  of  hie  tone.  It  ia  hardly  likely  Utat  ray 
one  will  now  coincide  with  him  in  his  "  Theory,"  bnt  few  oan  fail  to 
be  delighted  with  the  altill,  cleanieaa,  feeling,  and  eloqnenoe  of  ^na 
fint  great  sTSteroatio  inTeatigator  of  man't  Bympathetia  nature.      ' 

rery  brief  aoatraet  will  bea^ciottopot  the  reader  '    

of  the  leading  thonghta  in  the  treatiae ;  bnt  no  rimtau  caa  Kmoa 
the  harp  of  the  heart  ao  thrillinf^ly  a*  in  aome  of  its  finer  booed 
paasogea  the  "  Theorr  "  Bocoeeds  in  doing. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbory,  firat  introdnoed 
into  the  liuignage  of  philoaophy  the  tenn  noral  temm ;  Bishop  Bot- 
ler's ,"  Sermoni "  are  implicitiy,  though  not  profeaaedly,  baaed  upon 
that  aame  idea,  namely,  the  eiiatence  in  tbe  very  core  and  centre  of 
man's  nature  of  an  innate  regulatiTe  moial  sense,— oonsoiense ;  and 
Francis  Hntcheeon  (whose  pupil  Smith  waa)  gave  the  theory  of  the 
moral  aenee  its  nltimate  scientific  deTelopnsnt.  Iliete  were  aQ 
rerolte  against  the  lelfish  lyetem  of  Hobbec,  which  decreed  tint 
enjoyment  was  the  directive  law  of  lifle.  Bnt  "an  ingenions  and 
agreeable  philoaopher  "  had  sioce  arisea,  whom  Smith  justly  oha- 
racteriaes  as  one  "  who  joins  the  greatest  depth  of  thought  to  the 

EMteat  elegance  of  eipreeiion,  and  poetesses  the  singnlnr  and 
ppy  talent  of  treating  the  abstmsest  subjects  not  onlr  with  th« 
most  perfect  perspicuity,  but  with  the  most  liTciy  eio(^uenoe." 
This  waa  Hume.  Bis  puncdiM  eu*>itiaU  was  utility.  Againatthia 
conclusion  Bmith's  "  The<»y  "  was  the  earliest  reaction.  He  aays, 
— "  How  selfish  soever  man  mny  be  mppoaed.  there  are  evident^ 
some  principlea  in  his  nature  midk  interest  him  in  the  fortnne*  of 
others,  and  render  their  happinesa  neoessary  to  him,  though  b* 
derivea  nothing  finm  it  except  the  pleaanre  of  aaeing  it."  "  To 
denote  thi*  feUow-feding  with  any  paiaioD  whatever, "--^e  nsntht 
term  sympathy — which  "  enlivens  joy  and  alleviates  grief."    We 

*  Barloii'i  *  Lift  af  HnnM*  vol.  1i.  p. 
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QiMahiM,  admire,  and  approve  of  wiut  we  feel  to  be  Tight,  and 
ieel  that  to  be  rigU  with  which  othraa  lympathiae.  Fn))>rietr 
.._j>tea  our  fjmpaAy  inatiaetivelr  and  at  oooe,  and  henee  u  the 
staadard  of  moral  gOodMW.  The  beat  actions  esoite  nslTersal  ud 
lumingled  >f  mpataj,  aod  in  the  proportionate  degree  in  wbicb  our 
■Otiona  &il  to  attain  the  inatinatire,  pare,  and  ezoeptionleag  Brm- 
pathjr  of  oar  fellow*,  our  ant*  are  wanting  in  true  goodneaa.  The 
fundamantal  maxim  at  raorala  ii,  then, — Act  bo  that  all  men— or  at 
least  the  greateat  poasibla  namber  of  men. — may  sjmpathiM  with 
joo.  Experience  indicatee  the  kind  and  degree  of  conduct  and 
aeatuoaDt  with  ichioh  men  rympsthise )  thia  experienne,  when 
Ijenaralized  ieto  roles,  forma  the  moral  code  firom  which  we  derira 
Onr  Beoie  of  duty,  and  bj  reference  to  whioh  we  judge  of  merit  and 
demerit.  Frudcnoe  is  Tirtue,  and  beneficence  is  the  most  genuine 
prudence,  not  because  it  is  ut^l  only,  but  because  it  commands 
and  obtams  the  widest  and  the  most  unequivocal  sympathy.  Of 
coarse  the  above  sentences  are  little  more  than  the  scafibltiing  of 
that  great  temple  of  moral  science  whioh  Smith  reared.  Ita  pio- 
tnredr walls,  its  traoeried  pillars,  its  iUumined  windows,  ita  arched 
daae,  are  gone.  14^ot  even  a  model— which  the  above  outline  is  far 
irom  being— ooold  give  any  adei^nate  idea  of  its  grace,  grandeur, 
aJavating  tendeney,  and  exqaUite  ralioeination, — "  Naught  but 
itself  oaa  be  its  parallel." 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  theory  is  ritiated  by  the  omission 
of  several  links  in  the  chain  of  thought ;  and,  by  not  carrying 
Uialysia  to  its  nltimate  bound,  the  true  conclusion  is  not  reached ; 
for,  1st,  if  sympathy  ia  the  mothe  of  action,  and  if  horn  our  experi- 
ence of  the  emotions  excited  in  ua,  and  inferred  to  be  einiilarlj 
educed  in  others,  we  deduce  rules  for  our  moral  life,  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  last  resource  we  oome  to  Aeaaon  aa  the  lawgiver  of 
morality,  and  erect  it  into  the  unchangeable  aovereign  of  our 
affections  or  feelings  j  and,  2nd,  if  we  depend  for  our  inducemente 
to  and  our  rules  for  moral  conduct  on  the  sympadiy  of  others,  our 
eapaci^  for  leading  or  evHi  oompreheoding  a  moni  life  would  be 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  our  intercourse  with  men, — annihi- 
ut«d  in  solitude,  minimized  in  the  conntiy,  and  maiimiied  in  the 
city.  This  all  expenenee  contradicta.  But  the  feeling  of  rigkt  in 
the  human  soul  haa  a  souroe  far  higher  than  the  onrrent  level  of 
aooiety,  and  a  role  that  transcends  the  mere  indootions  of  man's 
conduct  to  man  i  and  men  would  not  have  given  a  name  to  eo«- 
teUnce,  or  realized — snd  almost  p«rtenala»d — it,  unless  they  had 
felt  that  a  sanctioning  power  did  indeed  exist  within  them,  whose 
decisions  were  of  a  higher  authority  than  the  observation, 
ay  sterna  tiaation,  and  geaaraliaation  of  the  phenomena  of  action. 
The  motive  and  the  emotive  powers  of  the  soul  derive  direction 
Bad  ener^  ^m  a  main.«tTeam,  of  whioh  sympathy  is  only  an 
Affluent.  It  often  happens  that  the  affluent  troubles  the  main-strMun, 
aaid  seeks  to  turn  it  into  new  channels ;  but  it  is  always  resistant, 
even  when  at  length  for  the  time  b«ng  overpowered.    Who  are 
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JOMrtyrt,  pitriota,  miMionariea,  epoch>creBtora  in  general,  but  mn 
who  h&ve  bent  tjie  whole  ener^  of  their  ntUarea  to  the  worUog 
out  of  tome  grsnd  morftl  wm,  m  which  the^  contemn  the  eomnt 
sympathy  of  their  age  and  countty,  stem  iti  onflow,  and  bring  it 
bacE  at  length  into  the  channel  of  right?  Are  not  reform  and 
TJrtne  words  which  signify  an  eneivetio  striving  to  withatand  Ute 
lower  and  commoner  lympathies  of  onr  nature,  and  of  the  aphen 
in  which  we  more ;  a  prot«it  against  the  levelling  of  onr  actioM 
to  the  merely  possible  and  plausible,  and  an  nprinng  into  the 
higher  elements  of  being  P  Sympathy  is  a  blessed  thing,  bat  it  is 
not  that  which  leads  to  onr  Iwing  ever-blessed,  not  that  to  which 
onr  latt  appeal  most  be  made.  The  fonndation  of  the  atatelj 
temple  is  unsound,  and  few  woraluppers  have  mingled  with  the 
admiring  crowds  its  novelty  and  eleganoe  drew  to  it. 


The  scales  of  some  minds  are  too  fine,  too  nicely  adjusted  for 
common  purposes ;— diamond  scales  will  not  do  for  weighing  wod. 
Very  refined,  very  ingenious,  very  philosophical  minds,  are  all  too 
•crupulons  weighers :  their  scales  turn  with  the  millionth  of  a  gnin, 
and  are  all,  from  some  cause,  subject  to  the  defect  of  indeeiaion. 
They  see  too  well  how  much  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  a  queatioa. 
T^ere  is  a  sort  of  philosophical  doubt,  arising  &om  enlargement  of 
the  understanding,  c|nit«  diSerent  ftom  Ihe  irresolution  of  chanottr 
wfaioh  is  caused  by  infirmity  of  will  i  and  when  once  some  of  tbeae 
over  scrupulous  weighers  oome  to  a  balance,  that  instant  they 
become  most  wilful.  After  excessive  indecision  they  perhaps  sbut 
suddenly  to  a  raah  action. — JEdgewvrtk. 

Perhaps  the  leading  distinction  of  superior  intellect  is  a  power  of 
compression ;  a  faculty  which  pre-supposes  that  of  generalisation. 
A  subordinate  underetandiog  never  perceive*  more  than  certain 
fragments  or  mutilated  portions  of  a  subject. — surveying  the  field 
of  thought  OS  a  landscape  through  a  tube. — W.  B.  CluUne. 

Self-delusion  is  ever  arerse  from  inquiiy,  though  by  ioquirr  alone 
can  the  charm  be  dissolved. — Dr.  Parr. 

Compilation  is  a  task  of  far  sreater  difficulty  than  the  prodoctiiHI 
of  what  is  original :  though  there  is  no  comparison  between  thnr 
intellectual  merit  or  their  praise,  whatever  may  be  the  ease  aa  to 
their  respective  utility.  It  is  in  literature  aa  in  life;  the  most 
laborious  departments  are  the  most  neeoasary,  yet  often  the  least 
qtpreciated  or  lucrative. — W.  B.  Cluiom. 

Conclusions  from  partial  reasoning  oiUn,  perhaps  alirays,  make 
more  difficulties  than  they  remove. —  W".  Danby. 

It  is  only  by  comparison  that  we  can  judge  of  anything ;  absolute 
knowledge  is  not  given  us  to  possess;  tiie  knowledge  of  truth, 
eepeinally  of  the  hi^iest  truth,  must  be  progressive :  let  us  Uien  not 
quarrel  with  the  slowness  of  our  progress,  or  with  the  imperfeotiM 
of  our  convictions ;  but  doing  what  we  can  to  improve  them,  let  oa 
wait  with  patience  for  their  &ial  accomplishment. —  W.  iJoalgr. 
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IS  THE  CATHOLIC  EULE  OF  FAITH  TBUEP 

^rnSKATlTE  ABIICLB,— II. 

I  SHALL  unune  tiutt  I  »m  aTgning,  not  with  infidels,  but  with 

C80DB  who  profosi  Bome  form  of  Chriitimnity.  And  that  I  may  not 
BccuBed  of  begging  the  question,!  wonld  remind  my  readers  that 
as  much  was  enutted  to  Protestants  in  the  preceding  debate.  We 
pointed  oat  the  difficulties  which  a  Protestant  most  encounter  in 
proring  his  Sule  of  Faith ;  bnt  allowed  it  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  New  Testament  was  a  trae  record,  so  fkr  as  it  went,  of  the 
sarittgs  and  doings  of  oar  Lord  and  His  apostles,  ^e  inspiration 
of  that  book  was  not  (Usputed ;  but  we  endeavoored  to  show  that  the 
groundB  upon  which  a  Protestant  believes  it  were  fBllacious. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  positive.  She  attacks  nothing  that  has  gone  before,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  she  dates  the  commencement  of  her  creed  oentories  before 
that  of  any  other  church  or  sect.  The  heresies  that  have  arisen  hare 
been  condemned  by  her  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  Protestantism, 
on  the  contrary,  is — as  its  very  name  import8~~a  protest  against 
certain  opinions  which  existed  before  it.  The  celebrated  Edmund 
Bnrkehss  said  that  Protestantism  is  "a  mere  negation  ;"  than  which 
a  truer  description  conld  not  be  giren. 

As  some  of  the  affirmative  writers  in  die  last  debate  do  not  appear 
to  have  read  the  negative  articles  with  much  attention  ;  and  as  the 
writer  of  the  first  n^atire  article  in  the  present  hu  quoted  several 
teste  which  have  been  already  refuted,  I  trust  I  shall  t>e  exonaed  if, 
in  my  present  article,  I  repeat  some  of  the  texts  and  arguments 
preriously  made  use  of. 

The  Catholic  Eule  has  been  described  by  "  Ignatius"  as  consisting 
of  the  whole  word  of  Ood;  viz..  Holy  Scripture,  and  Divine  tradi- 
tion. 

The  term  Church  is  nsnally  nndentood  to  sifpiiy  eitiier  a  place 
in  which  Christians  meet  blether  for  the  worship  of  God. — a  local 
association  of  Christians  under  proper  government  (as  the  Church  of 
Ephesns,  Ac.),— or  the  whole  Christian  society,  Um  Head  of  which 
is  Jesus  Christ.* 

The  existence  of  a  bodr  called  Christians  it  a  nutter  of  histon, 
notorious  to  the  world,    llie  Christiana  were  well  known,  from  the 
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time  of  their  Founder,  as  belieren  in  peonliHr  doctrines  nercr  before 
heard  of ;  M  oSerers  of  sacrifices  to  a  God,  of  whose  name  Bome  wu 
then  ignorant ;  and  were,  under  Tariom  emperors,  the  constant  mark 
for  cruelty  and  fanaticism.  That  they  were  belieTers  in  certain 
tenets,  now  branded  by  Protestants  as  corrupt,  may  be  eaaily 
gathered  from  their  own  writings,  the  writings  of  their  heathen 
enemies,  and  the  records  they  have  left  ns  in  the  catacombs.  That 
they  had  bishops  to  rule  over  them,  priests  to  oSer  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice,  and  to  perform  the  various  functions  still  exercised  by  the 

Sriesthood, — deacons  to  assist  at  the  altar  and  in  the  church,  and  to 
istribate  the  alma ;  and  that  there  existed  at  Bome  a  bishop  who 
gorerned  \he  whole  Chnroh, — appointed  biahopa,  and  sent  forth 
miasionaries, — ore  all  facts  which  history,  whether  Christian  or 
paAan,  will  amply  testify. 

I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  show  that  the  authority  upoa  which 
a  Catholic  belierea  in  Christianity  i*  founded  upon  truth ;  and  tiiat 
t^e  Church,  whose  Bule  of  Puth  we  are  now  discussing,  is  the  tra« 
Church,  and,  in  consequence,  teaches  us  the  true  faith. 

In  the  prerions  debate  we  showed  that  Scripture  alone  is  insuffi- 
dent  to  direct  us  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  that  those  who  profcM 
to  be  guided  by  its  dictates  alone  are,  in  reality,  only  followiiig 
their  own  opinions,  ostensibly  based  upon  that  book.  That  Scrip- 
ture, by  itself,  iSBiiffloient  todirect  us,(/i»(inTjr«(«ir^A%,  Doone 
will  invtend  to  diipute.  The  question  is,  What  is  the  right  inter- 
pretation F  Who  is  to  assure  ns  that  the  meaning  we  pat  upon 
certain  texts  is  correct?  Protestants  have  no  such  ffuidina  ^wer 
among  themaelTCS,  as  their  innamerable  and  irreconouable  dinsionl 
testify.  The  actual  Protestant  Bole  of  Faith  is  private  interpreta- 
tion, m  contradistinction  to  the  auth(»itati7e  interpretation  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Church  founds  her  interpretation  npon  tiw 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  upon  the  trae  interpretation  of  them  as 
deliT^vd  by  the  apostles  to  the  fathers,  who  left  the  truth  as  a 
sacred  deposit  entrusted  to  the  Church,  which  we  believe  to  be  imme- 
diately and  constantly  under  tlia  guidance  and  protection  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

I  sbaO,  therefore,  point  out  some  of  the  texts  referring  to  the  Bale 
of  Faith,  and  the  promises  made  for  the  peroetnity  of  it. 

Before  oar  Lord  visited  this  earth  as  our  Badeemer,  the  Almigii^ 
hod  made  many  pronuses  of  a  church  which  was  to  talie  the  place 
'  of  Hie  J^ewish,  and  was  to  embrace  not  only  ihe  favoured  natioo,  but 
all  people.  As  the  goreeous  magnificence  of  the  temple  was  Bub«ti> 
tuted  lor  the  beautiful  but  far  inferior  tabernacle,  ao  the  church 
which  tite  Son  of  God  was  to  foond  was,  in  tnm,  to  supplant  tbs 
entire  Jewish  dispensation.  It  was  promised  that  Christ  "  should 
teadi  ns  His  ways,"  and  we  should  "  walk  in  His  paths."*  So 
weapon  formed  against  the  Cknndi  shonld  prosper ;  and  every 
tongue  which  resisted  her  she  should  condemn  ;t  and  that  thV 

•lM.iL8.  flm.Ur.l7. 
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lutiMi  *nd  kingdojii  which  would  not  ■em  her  ihould  peruk.* 
"  Bhe  wu  not  to  be  uhuned  noi  confounded ;  ibr  she  shoold  not  be 
pat  to  8hame."t  And  God  further  promisea  that  He  will  m&ke  her 
an  "  ITBSNXL  excellenee  -."X  and  in  the  Mune  chapter  He  at^e, "  Thoa 
■halt  call  thy  waUa  talvationi  the  Lord  shall  be  onto  thee  an  «tw- 
lotMif  light,  thj  nm  shall  go  dow&  no  fnors,  and  tlrf  mooa  shall  be 
&o  more  dimtiushed"  (ver.  18).    Again,  she  is  called  "  a  erovm  nf 

" '*^;"§  and  a  proniiie  is  made  that  Qoo 

1  truth,  and  wonld  laake  an  everlatttng 
eorenjuit  with  them ;  ||  and  added  to  these  are  the  following : — 
"  There  shall  eome  a  Aedeemer  unto  Zion,  and  to  them  that  shall 
retnni  irom  inic|nity  in  Jacob.  As  for  me,  tUe  is  laj  covenant  wi^ 
them :  My  wnrvt  idAicA  it  in  thet,  and  mf  mordi  that  J  Aaot  put  t» 
Mw  mouth,  anall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mooUi,  nor  out  of  the  month 
oithy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  tfay^eed'a  seed,.^fMn  hmuxforih 
and  Jitr  ever."  %  "I  will  set  my  sanotnair  in  the  midst  of  them 
ibr  erennore."'*  And  that,  in  the  time  of  Chri«t,  "  the  ejes  of  the 
blind  shall  be  opened,  and  a  hi^waj  shall  be  there,  and  it  aball  be 
called  the  way  of  holinras  ...  so  that  fo<^  shall  not  err  therein."tt 

How,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  tfw  Protestant  Bible  the  above 
texts  are,  by  the  headings  of  the  chapters,  referred  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  In  the  Catholic  Bible  it  is  the  same.  How  is  it,  then, 
Ihat  any  diffioulty  arisea  in  ascertaining  what  body,  staling  itself  a 
Qkurch,  tallies  most  closely  with  the  Church  described  in  the 
pTopheoies  F^  These  texts  undeniably  point  to  some  Tisible  body, 
nnnnstAkeabl;  apparent  to  the  eyee  of^all  mankind.  A  Frotestant 
"  Church."  does  not  exist.  Froteetantismisamereoonglomerationof 
hostile  elements.  But  there  is  a  church  claiming  to  be  the  only  tme 
<»e,  which  declares  that  those  texta  apply  to  her.  and  to  her  alone. 
The  Cathc^o  Church  has  alwavs  connstontlj^  affirmed  that,  besides 
her,  there  is  no  tme  church ;  tuat  she  alone  is  tbe  depositaiy  of  the 
pnsniaea  of  the  Pounder,  and  that  she  alone  can  point  with 
uuffolina;  and  nndoobted  certainty  to  the  long  line  of  teachers,  from 
Feter  &wnwards  to  Fins  IX.  She  dates  her  existence,  not  from 
any  "  Beformation,"  nor  doM  she  olaim  for  henelf  a  heretical  sect 
qipeaiing  now  and  then  in  the  course  of  fifteen  centuries.  She  has 
been  a  pKHuinent  object  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  whether  in  the 
dws  of  Nero  or  Ca%ula,  of  Fepin  or  Charlemagne,  of  Henry  VIII. 
W  Victtvia.  Such  aa  she  is  now,  so  was  she  in  the  first  ages, — a 
visible  Chnrch, — never  hidden,  though  ofton  overclouded. 

When  onr  Saviour  came  upon  earth,  Ke  came  "  not  to  destroy" 
the  dispensation  whii^  Hia  Iwier  had  given  to  the  Jews,  but  "  to 
fulfil  it."  The  Chriatiaa  waa  to  take  the  place  «f  the  Jewish  law, 
Imt  was  to  be  a  contimation  and  develo^Mit  of  it,-~not  its 

*  ba.  li.  12.  t  lu-  liv.  4.  X  lu.  li.  19.  %  In-  ixii.  3. 
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destroyer.  The  prieftfaood  and  the  lacrifice  were  not  to  be  swept 
AWfty,  bnt  the  oflering  wtu  to  be  tlut  which  the^  had  before  omy 
offered  in  type.  The  altan  were  Btill  to  Btand  ut  the  mai^Gceiit 
temple,*  and  He  himielf  set  as  the  example  of  fj;eqne>tin^  the 
Chnrch  at  itated  hours  for  prayer.  He  sp^ki  of  His  own  CbuM^ 
several  times.  He  deolaree  that  it  is  "  to  be  founded  upon  a  rock," 
which  name  He  bestows  upon  the  disciple  who  was  to  oe  the  head 
and  Icey-Btone  of  it,  and  that  "  the  gatea  of  hell  shonld  not  prerul 
Sigainst  it."  He  compares  it  to  a  ci^  set  upon  a  hill,  which  oonld 
not  be  hid ;  it  is  the  light  of  the  world ;  &  grain  of  mnstard-seed 
growing  np  to  an  immense  tree ;  and  His  promisee  to  sostMn  it  *re 
manT  and  fivqnent.  He  bestows  npon  His  apostles  the  office  of 
teatmers ;  He  gives  to  them  powen  second  only  to  His  own ;  He 
sends  them  forth  into  the  world  armed  with  His  Spirit,  and  renden 
them  invincible  by  Hit  own  might. 

The  apostles  were  chosen  by  our  Lord  from  among  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Their  number  was  peculiar — twelve — agreeing  with  the 
nnmber  of  the  Jewish  tribes.  To  them  were  made  certain  promises, 
VIE.,  that  our  Lord  "  wonid  be  with  them  all  dnyt.Jbr  voar  ;"t  that 
when  He  was  no  more  visible  to  them,  He  "  wonld  send  the  Fan* 
clet«,  who  should  abide  with  them  for  ever ;"  J  and  they  are  sent 
forth  by  our  Lord  to  "  teach  aU  natitnu." 

"When  Jndas,  by  hia  sin,  lost  his  apostleship,  the  remaining 
eleven  met  together  and  elected  a  successor  in  his  place.  Hii, 
be  it  remembered,  was  qfter  the  ascension  of  our  Lord.  As  these 
promises  of  the  perpetual  preaenoe  of  Christ  were  made  to  Qiom 
whom  be  sent  to  te&ch,  the  practice  of  the  apostles  in  appointing 
ancoessors  shows  dearly  that  they  conceived  the  promises  aa  extend* 
ing  to  the  chief  teachers  of  the  church,  call  them  apostlea,  bishops, 
patriarchs,  or  whatever  name  you  wiU.  The  promises  were  that  He 
would  be  with  them  for  frrer.  As  they  were  not  to  lire  for  ever, 
the  words  are  imtnt«lligible,  unless  they  refer  also  to  those  who 
were  to  succeed  them.  That  the  apostles  understood  it  in  thii 
sense  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  their  appointing  bisho^M,  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  new  churches  was  committed.  When,  then, 
a  point  of  doctrine  was  disputed,  reference  was  made  to  the 
bisnops,  who  decided  the  ma^r  for  the  Chnrdi.  Thns,  when  a 
dispute  once  arose  upon  the  subject  of  circumcision,  a  cooferenee 
of  Dishops  was  held  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  matter  was  settlcd.§ 
We  do  not  read  that  the  Bible  was  referred  to ;  but  as  the  decree 
of  the  Council  declared  that  the  Holy  Ohost  concurred  in  its 
decisions,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  promise  to  be  with  the 

r  sties  extended  also  to  their  suocessore,  for  we  are  distinctly  told 
t  S.  Paul,  Titus,  and  Bama1»a,  were  there,  and  the  promiae  ns 
not  given  to  each  of  them  persontdly.{{ 

*  It  willb*  mDHiibtrad  Ifast  lh.t  dMtnietits  of  JimMlamuiI  its  tem[J*wui> 
coDwqacDcaaf  lb*  Jaws' njeciioD  of  oar  Lord.  Sn  S.Liik«ul;  S.l(aU.iiiil,A<- 
t  8.  Uilt  sxrili.  SO.  i  S.  Jobn  iii.  IS. 

§  Gal.iL  II  Act!  IV.  24;  Gal.  ii  I..   .    ^.. 
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The  teaciisra  wen  sent  br  the  Kpoatlea  to  the  mrlf  cbnrohee, 
preoisely  u  oar  hord  wot  the  «)(»tW,  only  ike  ftpoatlat  -were  net 
lent  to  uiy  speoul  plaoe.  These  teachers  were  eet  over  the 
chorches,  u  m  the  oa«e  of  Titin,  the  first  Bnfaop  of  Oret«,*  and  of 
Timotby,  Bishop  of  EpheenB.t  Tbe  Hebrews  sfp  told  to  "  obey 
^eir  preUtea,  uid  inbmit  thenuelret  to  them,  as  they  watch  for 
their  souls,  "as  they  that  mQHt  iprs  Bceoiuit;"|  and  S.  Paul  tfUs 
the  biehops  of  the  Churoh  of  Epheaos  to  t^e  heed  to  thetmelres, 
and  to  the  whole  flock,  whenoe  tbe  Holy  Ghost  had  placed  them 
bishops  to  rule  the  Churoh  of  Ood.§ 

If,  then,  a  siiocemian  of  teaehera  be  proved,  audit  be  admitted 
that  the  promiiee,  which  were  to  last  for  ever,  were  intended  to 
extend  to  the  bishops  of  the  nineteenth  centar^,  as  well  as  those  ot 
die  first,  it  neoeaeanly  follows  that  to  those  bishops  we  must  faava 
reoonrse  in  matters  of  -donbt  apon  any  point  of  oar  faith.  They 
alone  are  able  to  settle  the  canon  of  Seriptnre; — they  alone  can 
inform  ns  of  the  true  internretation  of  it; — and  dtey  alone  can  tell 
ns  what  is  necessary  for  ealTation.  And  these  things  they  do  tell 
us  ;  and  it  rests  wiUt  oorselres  to  accept  or  reject  their  teaching. 

If  the  Churoh,  which  these  bishops  represent,  be  the  true  Chnroh 
of  Christ,  it  will  possess  the  fonrnld  work  of  Unity,  Ctrtholioity, 
Ht^ees,  and  Apostoliin^. 

I.  And  is  H  not  one  i  Has  Christ's  earnest  desire  that  Hia 
Church  "  might  be  one,  even  as  He  and  His  Fatiier  are  one,"  come 
to  nonghtClj  Is  it  no  longer  Decessary  for  Christians  to  "  continue 
in  one  mtna,"^  as  in  the  days  of  the  apoatlesF  Are  we  no  longer 
to  "  avoid  them  that  cause  dirisions  contrary  to  the  fluth  we  hare 
learned  from"  apostolic  teachsrsP**  8.  Paul  adjnres  the  Corin- 
thiaoB  to  speak  the  same  thing,  and  U>  have  no  dirisions  among 
them,  Imt  to  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  tbe  same  mind  and 
t^  saine  jndgment.tt  ^ms  the  "  one  faith"  whii^  S.  Paul  pats 
on  on  eqniJi^  with  "one  Lord,  and  one  God  mdFnther  over  all. '^{ 
no  lonsCT  exist P  Is  there  no  longer  "one  fold  and  one  Shni- 
lierdP'|§  or  are  there  Werievan,  Independent,  and  Baptist  folds 
poasessmg  separate  shepherds  ¥ 

ProtesUnta  are  certainly  tffreed  to  strange  extremes,  when  fhey 
fly  in  the  face  of  Scripture  itaelf,  md  declare  uni^  of  no  impor- 
tance. The  Catholic  Church,  tbe  unfailing  object  of  the  attacks  of 
bar  enemies,  constantly  holds  before  the  face  of  her  children  the 
necessity  of  remaining  in  one  mind,  and  of  holding  fast  "the  faith 
ones  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  to  avoid  all  novelties  in  religion, 
whetiier  propounded  by  Lather,  Voltaire,  or  Joe  Smith, 

•  Tito  i.  6.  t  Tim.  i.  8. 

i  H«b.  xui.  IT.  Altliai^h  "pnlaln,"  ie  Iha  Protntant  vrriiai],  is  trsni- 
Utid,  "  Them  that  rola  Divr  jm,"  it  doH  not  dtatrof  Iha  meamiig,  irhicb  is 
toSdsattr  danwnstntad  b^  the  coateiU  §  Acta  ii.  SB. 

0  S.  Joba  irii.  31.  V  Ads  iv.  3a.  ■■  Bom.  iti.  17. 
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In  tb«  CftUioIic  Church,  mutr  ii  iU  Teiy  heart  and  Boal.  No  advene 
teachius  aii;^her«  esiab  in  h«r.  She  alone,  of  all  proFaased  Chtu- 
tian  bocuea,  ia  not  "  a  honae  divided  agaiiut  herself.  Truth  ia  one ; 
and  it  ia,  tlkerefore,  impouible  to  wander  from  the  ouity  of  tnilh, 
without  faUioK  into  error.  It  ia  the  onenesa  of  Catholio  truth 
which  has  held  the  Church  tc^^Uxer  for  nineteen  centuriea ;  and  aa 
vnity  is  impoaaible  amongst  FroteatAnts,  the;  are  carrying  their 
diviaiong  to  tlie  fuUeat  extent,  and  nuhing  into  the  arnu  of  ration- 
alism and  infidelity. 

II.  The  Catholic  Church  is  holy, — in  her  doctrine,  in  her  pastort, 
and  in  her  children.  It  may  seem  invidious  to  speak  in  this  manner, 
bat  I  will  avoid  any  oompansons.  The  Church  teaches  her  children 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Almighty  God,  and  tiy  every  mean* 
strives  to  induce  them  to  follow  the  humility,  the  faith,  and  loving 
charity  which  must  fit  them  for  their  etenml  home.  The  cler^ 
are,  aa  A  body,  remarkable  for  their  devotion  and  patient  minis- 
tering to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  laity ;  while  the  latter  are 
always  looked  upon  by  Protestants  aa  being  verv  "  strict."  Ko 
doubt  my  Protestant  readers  will  bear  me  out  in  tSis. 

It  will  be  no  reply  to  this  to  say  that  many  Catholics,  both 
clerical  and  lay.—even  some  of  the  popes  tbemselves. — have  beat 
guilty  of  great  sins  ;  as  although  the  Church  invitee  her  children  to 
practise  holiness,  it  has  not,  of  course,  the  power  to  compel.  It  is 
left,  as  Ood  leaves  our  own  salvation  in  our  own  hands,  to  accept 
or  reject  it  as  we  think  proper.  The  tares  and  the  wheat  must 
still  grow  together  until  the  harvest,  when  they  will  be  separated. 

III.  The  Chureh  is  catholic,  that  is,  universal.  The  apostles 
were  sent  to  teach  all  nations,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  and  the  Church  conseijaently  embraces  all  nations ;  her 
religion  ia  professed  in  eveiy  counti^  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  this  can  be  said  of  no  other  religion  whatever.  The  Catholic 
Church  has  held  firmly  to  her  doctrines,  and  always  professed  the 
same  faith,  while  those  who  taught  otherwise  have  been  separated 
from  her  and  condemned.  As  Arius  and  his  followers  started 
an  heretical  novelty,  and  were  all  eicommnnicated  by  the  Church, 
so  was  Luther,  when  his  new-bom  religion  first  made  its  appearance. 

I  have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  the  Church  of  Sn^land,  which 
nssumes  the  title  of  Catholic.  1  doubt  not  that  many  m  that  body 
would  be  glad  to  ^et  rid  not  only  of  the  name,  but  also  of  tlM 
creeds  which  eontam  it ;  but  the  aasuniptiou  of  the  name  Catliolif 
is  in  the  face  of  facts. 

IV.  The  Church  is  apostolical,  deriving  her  doctrines  from  the 
npostlea,  and  tracing  her  spiritual  descent  with  undoubted  clear- 
ness from  them.  Her  creeds  are  apostolic ;  her  services  and  even 
ceremonies  are  from  the  same  fouatam-head. 

That  the  traditions  forming  part  of  the  Itule  of  Faith  of  the 
Catholic  Churrh  are  warranted  by  Scripture,  I  will  proceed  to 
show  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Oar  Lord  commissioned  Hii  qwatles  to  "go  and  teaoh  all 
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nations  all  tliiiigs,  wlutaoever  He  had  commandvd  them."*  He 
lent  them,  "  even  as  His  Father  had  sent  Him,"t  and  invested 
them  with  an  anthority  which  teachers  sent  hy  Ood  must  alwayi 
posBess.  llkere  was  no  mention  made  of  any  written  code  which 
was  to  renuun  in  their  place  when  they  were  dead ;  and  that 
the  apostles  themselves  believed  that  a  book  was  not  entirely- 
n^nisite  is  sufficiently  prored  by  their  own  conduct  in  not  com* 
mitting  to  writing  mudi  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  Christians  were  fnllv  instructed  in  the  aoctrines  of  Chria- 
tiauity,  and  their  churches  thorODghly  organized,  before  a  line  waa 
erer  addressed  to  them. 

We  accordingly  find  S.  Paul  writing  to  one  of  the  bishops  to 
"  keep  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  thee,  that  good  thing 
which  was  committed  to  thee  "X  and  "  the  things  that  thou  hast 
heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to 
others,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also."§  He  commands 
the  Theasalonians  to  "  stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye 
have  been  taught,  whether  by  word  or  br  our  epistle  ;"||  showing 
most  clearly  uiat  they  had  learnt  some  things  of  S.  Paul  that  he 
had  never  committed  to  writing.  He  commands  them  also  to 
withdraw  from  every  brother^who  walked  disorderly,  and  not  after 
the  traditions  which  he  had  received  of  the  apostlea.^ 

S.  Feter  writes  his  second  epistle  "  by  way  of  remembrance, 
that  they  may  be  mindful  of  the  commandment  of  the  apoatlek 
oftheLord."« 

S.  John,  "  having  many  thin^  to  writ«,  would  not  with  pen  and 
ink,  but  trusted  shortly  to  come"  to  the  person  whom  he  addreases, 
"  when  he  would  speak  face  to  face. "ft  S.  Fanl  also,  after  re- 
dressing some  disorder*  in  the  Chnrch  at  Corinth,  says  he  will  set 
"  the  rest  in  order  when  he  come8."$J 

Is  there,  then,  nothing  in  any  of  these  texts  to  warrant  ns 
in  believing  that  what  forms  the  unwritten  word  of  God,  that  is, 
the  tradition  of  the  Church,  committed  to  her  care  bv  the  apostles 
themselves,  is  of  equal  authority  with  what  its  authors  have  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  P    Was  what  S.  Paul 


imparted  to  the  enurohes  by  "  word"  of  Icm  value  than  what  he 
■"e"?    Or  £d  inspiration  leave  S.  <    ' 
eferring  to  "  speak  face  to  face"  P 


tftught  "  by  epistle"  F    Or  £d  inspiration  leave  S.  John  when  he 


If  oral  teaching  was  the  divinely  appointed  means  of  acquainting 
mankind  with  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  the  first  century,  why 
■re  the  same  means  to  be  repudiated  and  condemned  by  modern 
Anti- Catholic  theologiana  P  Protestants  do  not  argue  in  the  same 
fashion  when  the  laws  of  the  country  are  called  in  question.  If  the 
meaning  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  donhted  of,  to  whom  do  we 
resort, — popular  opinion,  or  the  properly  appointed  expounders  of 

•  3.Hstt.uniU.ia  t  8.  John  ix.  31.  t  9  Tim.  L  14. 

§  3  TiRi.  ii.  3.  da  Tbus.  iL  IS.  t  S  ThcM.  ilL  8. 

*•  3  Psliii,  1,3.  tt  3  JobnL  18.  tt  1  Cor. iL 34.       i 
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^^Uia  and  d«eide  is  of  human  origin,  i 
compared  to  Hut  of  Ood.  But  this  i*  oaHj  nuldiig  SMtUn  m 
toi  if  70U  deny  the  cxuteitoe  of  a  trunual  amtMBted  bj  likt 
Almighty  to  explain  thia  law,  you  allow  every  iUttente  peiMa 
to  siTogat«  to  himself  the  a&ee  of  teacher,  and  ore  furoed  to  adout, 
upon  joar  own  pnitaipleB,  that  his  prpUii»ttonfl  of  coaieated  paaaagM 
may  he  of  eqou  trath,  and  are  of  equal  aaUiority  with  yonr  own. 

8.  Fai^  oeditfea  that  Giod  "  u>pointed  eome  teacaers ; "  who 
uftoiula  the  Froteatwit  teachers  r  He  further  aaka, — "  Hmt  can 
^ernreach  nnleui  they  be  sentF  "  and  we  atillaakthe  queatioii. 

"  liiGophylact "  hae  endeavoured  to  show  that  S.  Peter  was  cot 
tlte  head  of  the  apOHtlea,  nor  the  rock  of  the  Chureh.  Thia  hai 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  The  primacy  of  S.  FeUr  mi)^ 
fimn  the  subject  of  a  seoarate  debate,  but  it  oertainly  is  not  ths 
Catholic  BoleofFuth.  NordoCatholica,a8he  seems  bo  think,  be- 
lievein  theperaonalinfaUibllityof  thePooe.  There  hare  been  Popes, 
we  all  know,  who  were  a  disf^iMe  to  religion.  But  the  Pope  doea 
iM>t  ccmstitDte  the  Choreh  aay  more  than  the  Archbishop  of  Can* 
terbniry  oonatit<tfea  the  Anglican  Church.  Christ  pr^ed  for  Jndaa 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  apoetlea.  aad  no  donbt  bealowed 
miraculous  powers  itpon  him,  bnt  that  did  not  prareat  hia  orinMi 
So  also  witii  S.  Fet«r,  about  whose  fiuth  onr  Iiora.  was  sosolieitmis, 
mha  was  one  of  the  eniUest  apostlea  and  the  chief  amongst  them, 
even  he  denied  our  Lord.  No  personal  infallibility  woa  pvoaased 
to  8.  Peter,  «ar  to  any  «ther  apottJe,  but  to  the  Chnroh,  wUch  onr 
Lord  dedaMd  He  would  be  wtth  "  all  days,  even  unto  the  end  of 
tke  world." 

As  I  hare  written  my  article  without  using  those  texts  which 
"  Theopliylact "  conceives  Catholics  rely  upon  to  {BWre  their  Bole 
of  Faith,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  ma  lo  notice  them. 

If  his  second  proposition  be  tme,  via^  ibat  Calholica  bdievt 
mmy  things  directly  eonlrary  to  the  teaching  of  Ae  KUe.  it  if 
certainly  true  that  Some  has  fallcD  into  Krie*<**>*  "^^  mwfol  cnOT. 

"Theophylact"  will  find  that  most  of  uie  texts  he  brings  farwsrd 
to  sup^rt  this  portioD  of  his  argument  have  been  qwrted  in  the 
pieoedmg  debate,  and  refdied  to.  With  respect  to  his  manas  of 
placing  in  opposite  ccdnmne  the  teatjung  of  Sa-^tnre  and  the 
teaohing  of  Uie  (Anrck,  I  will  only  remark  that  it  would  he  easy 
not  only  to  place  Protestant'opiiuans  in  juxt^osition  with  tails  of 
8ctiptDfe,  bnt  also  to  torture  Sor^tnte  into  the  nae  npfwent  co«- 
tiadictiona. 

Sntit.iaaworicof  sreatlabosr,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  tltf 

Csent  question,  to  ^aonae,  aa  "Theophylact"  has  attenqpted  t* 
tbs  supTemscy,  tranaubstantiation,  and  varioiis  other  douLiiaes 
of  the  Catholic  Cnurch.    He  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  I 
pass  over  his  formidable  array  of  texts  and  notes  &tMn  the  Denaf 
Bible  and  other  Msrces. 
I  have  emdaavoured  to  show  Hw  gtonads  upim  which  Um  CatlKdie 
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Jtta]»  oi  Futh  resto,— the  Seriptare  snttioritiM,  both  iVom  tii«  Old 
•nd  New  Testamwrtv;  and  I  letvre  Uie  qnettion  for  t^  pfMeot  for 
the  coDsidentiDn  of  ill  who  naj  GmI  that  the  trath  ia  of  any  im- 
portaace,  end  skismUj  hope  that  thcj  may  ha  iodoeed  to  give  &e 
wk>l»  aitbj«et  a  foil  Kid  impartial  inquiry.  Gvbs4»t. 

KEGiTIVB  ABTtCLE.— II. 
TsB  readcn  of  the  JBriUsH  Cotilrovernalitt  wiU,  donhtlesa,  eyior 
pathise  with  our  esproMion  of  diBaj^intment  at  tlie  satniw  of  the 
ant  affimafcLre  artuile  on  the  qoeationf  "  la  the  Catholic  Bule  of 
faith  tnuF"  The  duty  devolTing  upon  Bomaniate  ui)d«rtakiag 
the  diaeoasioD  it,  ohnowy,  th«  i^fence  of  thia  propoeiliion.  Uhi- 
qncattonKblr,  the  potilion  taken  by  Rome  ahonld  be  first  stated, 
tut  each  oebater  xaay  koow,  frtyca  authentio  aonreea,  what  tliat 
peaitioii  ia ;  and  hariog  jone  this,  "  IgQatina"  onght  to  hive  placed 
before  oa,  if  not  all  tJie  u-^menta  in  proof,  yet  am  outline  of  the 
■rgnmenta  uanally  addnoad  in  anpporL  Instead  of  Utia,  Le  tella  oa 
in  a  not«,  what  it  obvioui  enough  m  ^e  article  itself,  that  "  it  moat 
be  borae  in  mind  that"  he  b  "  merely  ttalmg  the  Cnth<dio  dootrine, 
and  not  proving  it ;  thii  will  be  done  by  ouers"  (pwe  16).  It  ia 
dwaya  eaaler  to  attack  than  to  defend. — to  destroy  than  to  build. 
ATiilgBrlnbonrsrcaapnU.ahou3edinrn,  gire  him  bat  piokaxe,  and 
■pade,  and  wheelbarrow ;  but  ic  is  only  an  SE^erienoed  builder  and 
Milled  workman  that  can  erect  a  goodly  ecTiSee.  In  the  furmer 
ducoaaioi),  our  opponents  hare  done  their  beat  to  oaril  and  object ;. 
aod  BOW  that  we  look  for  armmenta,  we  have  a  mere  "  Btat«mcDt," 
nnd  hare  "  esplanntion,"  wbu«  the  "  defence"  ia  postponed  rine  din, 
Depend  upon  it,  the  argmnents  in  this  discoaaion,  as  in.  the  formir 
one,  will  conaiat  chiefir  in  attookin^  the  opposite  side — not  in 
prering  what  aUer  baa^,  since  the  tunes  of  liother  and  Chilling- 
worth,  hare  never  altempttd  to  proTe.  Sinoe  "Ignatina"  has  c<n>  . 
tented  himaelf  mitk  a  bam  atatement,  he  cannot  fairly  oomplain.  if^ 
for  the  Breaent,  we  meet  it  with  another  bare  statement  ,-~thnt  Ae 
Sole  of  Faith  he  has  laid  down  ia  neither  trne,  nor  ea^nble  of  the 
■ppaamnoe-  pt  a  defence.  With  a  pertinanitr  worthy  of  a  better 
canae,  he  and  hia  pacty  bore  reiterated  bas^as  assertions,  again 
>nd  again.  It  baa  been  moat  intcreating  to  notice  how  obliTioas 
Uity  hawe  centriTed  to  be  cj  dte  reaaoning  of  their  opponents,  and 


^pMely  tbey  have  changed   the  Srituk  Cimlrimenialitt 

into  ft  BMuan  Catholic  caviller,  for  the  time  being'. 

If  tti*y  have  ^own  little  faith  in  the  argumante  on  thaw  aide, 
thet»  is  no  husk  of  evidence  of  a  diapositioiLtD  drw*  Inrcely  upon 
flie  ajmpnAtee  of  the  reader.  Their  cane  is  ttnfy  a  hard  one. 
"  It  18'  inposiible,"  comjdains  "  Gr«gi^,"  "  to  t«t  the  eorreotnaaa 
of  thivwnter's  ("  Xex  Scripta's")  quotations  from  ike  Fatbers,  as  he 
deea  not  give  a  Bin|^  re^Wence  thronghont,  except  to  some  work  of 
the  Ber.  W.  Goodn.  It  is  really  too  much  to  ezpeot  na  to  refer  to 
worka  of  this  natnn,  even  when  written  by  eminent  ^ateataoto" 
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(page  yOO).  From  rare  and  old  boolcs,  not  to  be  found,  except  in 
the  cKpenaife  tibruies  of  aomo  collei^te  institation,  or  in  the 
Britieb  Museum,  extracts  are  freel;  made — as  for  example,  on  page 
18, — bat  a  book  of  the  day,  to  be  lud  for  a  fair  aliillings,  or  to  be 
borrowed  from  any  resectable  library,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
opponents.  The  clumsiness  of  such  an  evasion  will  appear,  if  our 
readers  will  consider  what  it  mnst  cost  a  person  to  possess  a  com* 

gete  set  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  which  "  Gregory"  wishes  ns  to 
lieve  he  is  ready  to  consult,  if  wo  would  but  give  him  the  neon- 
sary  reference*.  On  a  Tery  moderate  calculation,  a  sum  from  £160 
to  £200  is  the  price  of  these  works.  A  man  most  haTO  something 
more  than  a  smattering  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  to  ande> 
stand  their  involved  sentances,  to  catch  their  obscnre  allusionB,  and 


menta  of  the  same  author.  For  the  execution  of  this  laborions 
task,  a  period  of  some  twenty  years  has  been  assi^ed  as  not  too 
long  for  a  man — and  there  are  few  such — who,  with,  his  classical 
attainments,  combines  ^at  mental  endowments. 

On  a  review  of  the  discussion  on  the  Frotestant  Sole  of  Faith,  it 
is  gratifying  to  observe  that  none  of  the  writers  on  the  affirmative 
side  hare  had  the  humiliating  task  of  retracting  a  rash  statement, 
or  of  apologising  for  the  errors  of  his  party.  Truth  is  consistent, 
and  its  defence  is  simple;  error  is  inoonsist«nt,  and  its  defenders 
have  to  advance,  and  retreat,  and  oover  their  defeat  as  well  as  they 
ean.  The  Bomon  Catholic  writers  have  had  to  back  out  of  unten- 
able positions,  with  the  ill  grace  of  those  who  are  confuted,  but  an 
anwilling  to  confess  to  a  defeat.  "  Gregory,"  for  example,  apolo- 
gises for  his  extremely  rash  assertion  that  to  diverge  from  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptiuea  is  not  heresy  (page  21),  by  stating,  "I 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  imply  what  the  ft\Mj  conrtniction  of  the 
,  sentence  conveys"  (page  389).    This  writer  of  confessedly   bad 

Gimmar  endeavours  to  improve  the  sense  of  a  clause  m  "A 
yman's"  article,  with  what  success  will  presently  appear.  J. 
H.  again  comes  to  the  rescue  of  his  friend,  t>y  statmg,  "  I  ehonld 
hardly  think  that '  Gregory'  meant  to  say  that  there  were  no  trans- 
lations at  all,  when  every  one  knows  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact" 
(page  240).  Let  the  reader  be  at  the  pains  to  turn  to  page  19,  and 
he  will  commend  rather  the  generosity  than  the  good  sense  of  the 
apologist.  These  pretended  blunders  happen  onbf  when  the  argn* 
menta  of  their  opponents  are  felt  to  be  too  damagmg  to  be  entirdy 
ignored.  We  will  here  content  ourselves  with  another  speomen. 
"  Gregory"  tdls  us  tiiat  "  Lex  Soripta"  "  sets  language  at  defiance 
by  assertmg  that  '  sathority'  here  (m  Augustine,  quoted  page  900) 
means  '  testimony.'  I,"  he  continues,  "  should  like  a  reference  to 
a  dictionary  which  gives  such  a  definition.  If  devoid  of  tmtli,  it 
certainly  has  the  c^arm  of  novelty"  (page  390).  The  ooofidnoe 
with  which  tlua  reference  is  courted  looics  like  a  wish  that  the 
reader  may  take  "  Gregory's"  notion  of  English  words  without  the 
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tronble  of  consulting  a  diotioniry.  Everj  one  wUo  haa  tlie  slighteit 
knowledge  of  curroDt  and  eommonplace  words  knows  that  "  testi- 
mony" is  one  of  tlie  tuoal  si^ifications  of  the  word  "  authority." 
One  has  only  to  reflect  upon  the  drill  of  the  extract  in  qaestion,  to 
pereeire  that  Augustine  uses  it  in  this  senae.  Conceding  to  our 
opponent  that  this  Father  was  a  Boman  Catholic,  it  follows  that  hy 
acknowledged  the  "auliiority"  of  only  the  See  of  Kome.  When, 
therefore,  he  adrises  one  in  doubt  abont  the  (»non  of  the  New 
Testament  to  receive  "  the  authority  of  aa  many  Catholic  chnrchea 
as  possible,"  he  could  mean  nothing;  more  than  their  testimony  to 
the  fact  of  the  canonicity  of  any  controcerted  document.  Apart, 
howerer.  from  this  unanswerable  argonieut,  let  our  opponent  turn 
to  the  "Imperial  Dictionary."  or  to  Webster's  (London,  1831), 
where  he  will  read  that  one  of  the  usual  senses  of  the  word  "  autho- 
rity," is  "  teitimony,  viittteis,  or  the  person  who  teiliJltM,"  ix.  To 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  evasion,  "  it  is  too  much  to  expect  us  t« 
refer  to  works  of  this  nature"  (p^e  390),  we  will  cite  a  much  cheaper 
work,  "  Walker's  Dictionary"  (Nelson's  edition),  where  "  Gregory" 
will  find  the  meanings  given  of  "authority"  arc.  ■■Icgflil  powers ; 
inflnencss,  credit;  power,  rule;  support,  ooanteoance  :  teitimony. 


crtdihility."  Let  not  any  one  suppose  that  in  exposing  suchpditry 
erasiona  of  the  main  point  in  discussion,  we  are  descenfiog  from  the 
dimity  of  fair  controversy.  We  crave  a  little  credit  for  acquaintance 
with  tne  tactics  of  Home,  and  we  assure  the  uninformed  that  her 
common  practice  is  by  such  evasions  to  endeavour  to  throw  dust 
into  the  eyes  of  those  whom  she  would  beguile  into  error. 

Another  observation  which  I  hare  to  make  is,  that  the  reader 
should  be  on  his  guard  against  appeals  to  his  good  nature.  "  Gre- 
gory" congratulates  himself  that  "  unguarded  expressions"  have 
escaped  only  from  his  opponents  (page  383),  and  complains  that  he 
has  been  cba»;ed  "  with  puerility,  sophistry,  feebleness,  and  so  on" 
(page  391).  In  the  very  next  sentence  he  uses  harsher  terms  than 
any  of  which  he  complains : — "  I  am  glad  to  see  that  no  such  con- 
temptible personalities  have  disfigured  the  affirmative  aide"  (page 
391).  The  eagerness  of  this  abuse  is  seen  in  the  haste  with  which 
he  wrote  the  sentence.  He  writes  "affirmative"  when  he  meant 
"  negative."  Some  of  the  remarks  of  "  Lei  Scripta"  are  not  very 
" tntelli^ble i"  ono  of  his  arguments  is  "very  lame"  (page  387), 
and  he  is  recommended  to  apply  to  "  the  first  Frotestajit  child  he 
meets"  for  enlightenment.  Poor  "Gregory"  "  eitperienced  no  little 
difficulty  in  extracting  this  much  from  the  mass  of  verbinge  and 
angry  sneering  of  which  'Lex  Scripta's'  article  is  oomposed"  (page 
890).  Such  "  contemptible  personalities"  come  with  no  pood  gracf 
iVom  one  who  whines  and  abuses  in  the  same  breath.  We  do  not 
complain  of  abuse;  we  hail  it  as  an  evidence  of  feeling  on  his  part 
that,  as  aricumente  fail  him,  he  must  resort  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
reader.  For  our  part,  we  have  ever  reapertod  a  man  the  more 
whose  consciousness  of  Aone/'y  will  not  siifF-ir  him  to  repress  an 
outburst  of  indignation  when  one  writer,  having  made  a  nuh 
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useitioti,  looks  to  aDother  to  den;  tlut  be  meant  what  no  OB*  eu 
doubt  he  did  meaa.  When  a  nuui,  with  blandoeBs  of  raaoner,  plots 
against  all  that  is  sacred  or  dear  to  British  Christians,  ire  reepect 
him  less,  and  dread  bim  more,  than  a  rough  and  noisj  foe.  fl'e 
claim  tbepriTilegeoran.  occssional  laugh  at  uonsonse,  though  at  the 
rislt  of  ft  charge  of  "angry  sneering."  We  asaert  the  right  of 
calling  things  by  their  proper  aames,  undeterred  by  the  charge  of 
discourtesy  or  intolerance.  Sut  of  all  things,  the  most  distastefiil 
to  us  is  the  practice  of  abusiug  and  whimpering  iji  the  same  breath. 
On  this  grDund,  it  ia  to  be  hoped  tliat  "  A  layman,"  when  be  Tentures 
to  write  another  article,  nine  pages  in  length,  will  cease  to  complaia 
(paf^  166—167)  th&t  "  Clement "  exceeded  the  lunit  assigned  by  the 
£duor  of  tix  pages. 

Another  preliminary  observatiou,  of  some  importance,  is  that 
Boman  Catholicism  is  frequently  defended  by  a  cry  of  injnstioe. 
"  Ignatius"  opens  the  present  discussion  by  observing  that,  "  on  ai^ 
other  subject  than  the  CathoLc  Church,  meu's  sense  of  shame  u 
enough,  generally,  to  keep  them  from  talking  at  random.  But  the 
critics  of  our  religion  have  an  advantage  peeulisfly  their  own,  in  the 
deep  igaoreoce  of  the  public  whom  they  address.  Their  statements 
pass  current  in  England,  because  the  generality  of  people  are  about 
as  wise  as  themaeives"  (pages  13,  14).  From  no  other  country 
does  there  issue  such  a  host  of  auntul  visitors  to  the  lands  of  Popery 
as  from  England.  No  other  people  hare  so  many  relBtitnti 
residing  in  those  lands  of  superstition  as  the  British.  For  either 
business  or  convenience,  multitudes  of  the  British  live  in  Spain, 
.Portugal,  Italy,  and  Austria,  in  Gibraltar,  and  Malta,  and  Madeira, 
— where  Popery  throws  off  the  masks  ib  wears  in  England.  To 
talk  of  British  ignorance  of  Bomanism,  is  rash  in  the  extreme. 
Without  going  abroad,  we  may,  any  djiy,  see  in  the  Irish  'what 
"Ignatius'  is  so  anxious  to  deny,  namely,  that  "Papiste  delibe- 
rately offer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  honour  due  to  God  alone  ;— 
that  they  believe  they  will  be  saved  by  works  only,"  4c.  (page  14). 
It  is  true  that  be  qualiffes  bis  disoUimer  by  restricting  it  to  men  of 
"education  and  acquirements  ;"  but  this,  so  far  from  being  arecCB- 
mendation,  is  that  very  feature  of  which  Protestants  so  londly 
compluin.  Borne  dares  not  offer  to  Englishmen  what  she  instil* 
into  the  Irish.  Site  dare  not  e^ieriment  upon  our  credulity  with 
the  miracles  with  which  she  deludes  the  Neapolitans.  Conceding, 
however,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  English  are  aa  ignonnt  as 
tbcy  are  represented  by  "  Igriatius,"  we  ask  whether  the  English, 
under  Wjcliffe,  and  later  Eeformers,  bad  no  personal  experience  of 
tbe  nature  of  Eoman  Catbobcism  ?  Were  they,  who  were  bred  and 
born  Papists,  as  ignorant  as  their  Protestant  descendants  P  Whj' 
did  they  ireely  shed  their  bload  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
"  Blessed  Virgin"  f  If^ot  to  go  so  far  back  in  the  history  of  men's 
Qxperiance  of  Soman  Catholicism,  we  ask,  Are  the  Irish  in  UlsteTi 
the  French  in  Paris,  the  Germans  in  Austria,  "put  down,  becana* 
tbare  are  on  evoiy  side  others  with  informatiou  and  good  aeoie 
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enon^h  to  expOM  tbem"  (pa^  14),  whea  thej  become  ignonnt 
"critid"  of  th!e  religion  of  thsiTiiAtive  land  F  Nay,  if  we  m^  judge 
from  the  following  instance,  it  will  appear  tbat  "  Lex  ScripU" 
reall;  knows  more  of  the  dootnnee  of  Bomajiiem  thas  "Gregory." 
who  writes  in  its  defence,  wishes  it  to  be  thought  he  knows.  In 
referenoe  to  an  alloaio])  to  " indnlKences to  sin,"  which  we  "suppam 
Some  giTOB  to  her  followen,"  "  Qtegorj"  thus  writes  in  a  note  on 
Mge  391 :— "  He  re^y  should  inform  himself  a  little  bettor  of  what 
CAtboliciam  consists,  before  he  Tentores  to  attack  it;  but  he, 
doabtless,  thinks  that  '  where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise.' "  Thus  do  fiomaniste  meet  with  a  denial  the  ctwrge  of 
eocouisging  inunoralLty  by  their  pernicious  doctrines.  But  the 
worth  of  suob  denials  may  iisnaJly  be  tested  by  a  Tsfereoce  to  some 
Other  doeoment,  or,  as  in  this  case,  by  taming  to  another  part  of 
the  same  document.  Tor  example,  on  p^e  IS  of  the  former 
debate,  this  very  "  Gregory"  tells  us  that  ftoteatanta  prefer  dis- 
eassing  "  tronsnbttantiation  or  indulgences"  to  the  "Hula  of  Faith," 
"for  the  simple  reason,  that  one  is  much  easier  than  the  other ;  since 
they  do  possess  some  docnmentarr  eridence  respecting  the  former, 
whle  they  are  totally  destitute  of  an/  Divine  proofs  <^  the  latter." 
Here  he  admits  that  we  have  docvmentary  endence/br  iadMlg«nee*, 
and  there  he  tells  us  of  our  ignorance  on  the  subject. 

The  present  discnsrion  is  opened  with  tbe  characteristio  ingrati- 
tude ofiRome.  We  are  informed  that  "  to  misrepresent  Catholics 
in  tlus  country  is  no  difficult  matter,  for  all  ears  are  ready  to  drink 
in  the  abuse,  and  equaUy  deaf  to  the  defence  "  (p.  11).  Ibia  asser- 
tion is  made  in  the  pages  of  the  Sriiith  Conirovernulitt,  which 
have  been  thrown  open  to  the  dsfendera  of  the  system,  and  ie 
aldress«d  to  a  class  of  readers  ever  anxioos  to  hear  both  sides  of 
erery  question.  In  no  purely  Popish  oonntry  wonld  a  !Boman 
Ca^Iio  periodical  invite  discnasion  on  religion.  Here  for  now 
seven  months  we  hare  been  patiently  listening  to  the  advocates  of 
Some,  and  they  turn  ronnd  upon  us  with  tho  charge  of  being 
"  deaf"  to  its  defence. 

We  regret  to  see  that  "  Ignatius "  reiterates  the  assertion  of 
"  Gregory,"  that  to  oonsolt  the  early  Fathers  on  the  aothorahip  and 
eanon  of  the  New  Testsonent  is  to  give  up  the£ule  of  Faith  (p,  890). 
In  his. opinion  we  ore  "  driven  to  deny  the  all-snfficienoy  of  the 
BiUe,  and  to  allow  that  on  the  question  of  the  canon  of  Holy 
Scrrpture  we  must  hare  recourse  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient 
churches  "  {p.  13).  In  this  sentence  two  tbinga  ore  linked  togetber 
which  have  no  oounectdon  in  the  nature  of  things,— first,  the  all- 
sttfficienoy  of  the  BiUftt  "  and  "  the  appeal  to  the  testimon;^  of  the 
early  churches.  No  man  in  his  senses  can  think  that  it  is  the 
opiiuon  of  Protestants  that  the  Bible  can  t^  na  what  the  Fathers 
UoDiht  of  it.  It  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  it  endowed  witli 
the  faculties  and  orffaas  of  a  haman  being  before  one  can  dream  of 
its  being  "  oil-sufficient,"  or  ssfSoient  at  sJ)  in  soc^  a  matter.  We 
repeat.  Out  no  candid  and  inteUigeot  debater  cm  really  hold  that. 
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unleu  ibe  Scriptare*  cftn  inform  na  of  what  the  ecclesiastical  liis- 
toriaa  cao  alone  eonnniiaicate,  the^  do  not  and  oannot  constitute 
OUT  only  Bnle  of  Faith.  If  "  Gregory"  and  "  Ignatins  "  have  any 
reipect  for  their  character,  let  them  cease  to  reiterate  such  an 
absurd  statement.  What  ire  are  willing  to  attribute  to  the  beat 
of  controversj,  and  the  prejudices  of  Komanism,  must  in  future  be 
regarded  u  proof  of  a  determination  to  misunderstand  and  misle-id. 
Let  the  reader  notice  the  premises  aad  the  conclusion  of  "  Igna- 
tins." The  premises  are,  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  early 
churches  to  knov  in  what  book,  or  in  whst  number  of  books,  we 
are  to  find  the  Christian  doctrines  and  practices.  From  this  neces- 
sity his  inference  is,  iher^ort,  "  The  Bible  cannot  instruct  os  on  all 
points  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice"  (p.  13).  The  ende«TOur 
to  ascertain  what  is  our  Bale  of  Faith  and  practice  is  tlms  repre- 
sented as  abandoning  that  rule.  A  charitable  construction  of  the 
pertinacity  with  which  this  absurdity  is  reiterated  is  already 
difficnlt,  and  will  become  impossible  ere  long.  As  confusion  here 
is  the  triumph  of  error,  and  clearness  of  ideas  is  the  triumph  of 
tmtb,  we  shall  derote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  the  arguing 
and  illustrating  of  this  simple  proposition,  tbst  to  appeal  to  his* 
torical  eridence,  that  is,  to  the  vritiuKS  of  the  Fathers,  to  ascertain 
the  canon  and  authorship  of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  abaodonbg 
the  position  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  ^one,  ia  the  Christian 
Bule  of  Faith  and  practice. 

The  authorship  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  historical /act,  which, 
like  all  other  facts,  is  to  be  proved  by  tatiMomy.  The  nature  of 
the  contents,  or  the  meaning  ot  any  part  of  the  New  Teatament,  is 
a  matter  of  opinion,  which,  like  all  other  opinions,  ia  to  be  proTcd 
bv  our  reason  and  camnum  tente,  to  which  the  word  of  God  is  mrari- 
aoly  addressed.  The  former,  in  the  abseuce  of  a  standing  miracle, 
is  ascertiuncd  by  an  appeal  to  historr ;  the  latter  ia  the  resalt  of 
attention  to  the  Bible  itself,  and,  in  Protestant  commanities,  to  the 
Bible  almie.  To  this,  howerer,  the  Bomanist  and  Tractarian  object, 
declaring  that  we  must  appeal  to  the  Fathers,  not  only  for  their  testi- 
mony to  ike/act,  but  to  tne  opinion  of  the  early  churches  as  to  the 
lataning  which  should  be  attached  to  the  words  of  Scripture.  Now 
the  question  at  issue  is  ss  simple  as  it  can  be,  and  is  the  point  to  be 
prored  or  disproTed.  The  great  object  of  !Roman  Oatholicwriters 
has  been  to  mystify  this  plain  ijuestion,  and  our  great  object  is  to 
expose  their  attempts  at  mystification.  On  pages  299—308  we 
have  argued  it  at  length,  ana  all  that  we  need  do  in  this  article  ia  to 
add  an  Ulustration. 

Let  the  readers  of  the  British  Conlrovertialist,  then,  resolre 
themaelvesiutoajury,  with  its  editor  as  the  judge.  We  shall  briof 
into  this  court  of  app^  the  article  si^ed  by  a  person  whose  mono- 
gram is  "  Layman,  and  which  occupies  pages  164 — 173.  We  raise 
two  questions  on  that  article;  first,  is  the  signature  of  the  author 
hon&jide?  Is  that  signature  genuine,  oris  it  a  forgery  F  Now  this 
is  a  simple  question  of  fact, — a  fact  of  authorship,  and  is  to  be 
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determtaed  b;^  cHm-qiiMtioiiiiig  witneiiBes.    Tbe  iecond  qnration 

about  to  be  nused  ii  not  of  iketa,  bat  of  an  opmion  u  to  the  red 

meaning  of  &  controverted  clauM  id  that  article,  wliioh  is  as  foUowa : 

— "  I,  too,  would  wy  to  B  Protestant,  '  Search  the  Soripturei,'  for 

(hey  testify  of  the  C^nroh  and  her  Dirine  Head,  and  which,  if  you 

reject  tout  prejudioM,  '  the  tradition!  of  men,'  will  lead  yon  into 

itafold"  (p.  169),    "Lex  Seripta"  accuse*  the  writer  of  thu  clause 

with,  first,  two  gramniBtieal  btnndera ;  and,  secondly,  with  t«rgiTer- 

sation.     To  defend  "  A  Layman,"  "  Gregory"  is  employed  >a  one 

of  the  witnesses.    The  first  thinK  to  be  decided  is,  did  the  person 

who  signs  himself  "A  Lajnnan  "  really  write  the  third  negative 

article  containing  this  clanse  F     The  judge,  as  Editor  of  the  BritUk 

Cmtrovernalist,   declares  that  there  can   be   no   question  ou   the 

genuineness  of  the  signature,  producing  the  manuscript  in  evideace, 

and  from  a  reference  to  p.  390,  lines  21—29,  showing  that  witness 

"  Gregory  "  also  swears  to  the  authorship.    The  first  question, — a 

questiou  of  fact — of  authorship,  is  thux  settled.    But  mark,  this 

witness  "  Qregory,"  in  atttsttng  the  authorship  of  the  article, 

Tohuiteers  his  opinion  also  of  the   tneaninii  of   the   controverted 

clause.    Listen.    "  Lex  Seripta  "  "  has  laid  hold  of  an  erpression  of 

'  A  Layman,"  and  wears  it  threadbare  "  (p.  390).    Here  the  judge 

very  properly  stops  the  loquacious  and  impertinent  witness,  and 

informs  him  that,  m  giving  evidence  to  the  fact  of  authorship,  be 

most  leave  out  the  offensive  words,  "  thread-bare,"    The  article  of 

"Lei  Seripta"  is  before  the  court,  and  the  jury  is  empanelled  to 

pronounce  npon  matters  of  opinion,  and  can  decide  for  itself.    The 

witness  has  sworn  to  the  authorship,  and  must  withdraw ;  but  if  he 

has  anything  to  add,  it  must  be  evidence  and  not  opinions.     The 

judge,  moreover,  advises  him  to  recall  his  insulting  expressions,  and 

to  be  more  cautious  for  the  future.    Witness  "  Gregory"  proceeds 

to  address  tiie  indge,  amid  the  cries  of  "  Turn  him  out!— 'turn  him 

out  I"  issuing  from  some  of  the  ill-mannered  spectators  in  the  conrt. 

After  silence  has  been  restored,  the  witness  is  heard  to  say,  "  The 

word  '  which '  sufficiently  points  out,  to  any  one  conversant  with 

English  gTammar,  what  the  'Layman'  refers  to"  (p.  390).    The 

judge  attain  interposes,  saying,  "  That  is  not  the  point  for  you  to 

decide,  it  is  the  business  of  the  jnry  to  see  to  that.    I  have  given 

yon  an  opportonity  to  mend  your  manners,  and  yon  have  availed 

yourself  of  it  to  make  an  insulting  allusion  to  the  grammar  of  "Lex 

Seripta."    Unabashed  witness  "Gr^wy"  adds, — "For the  benefit 

of  such  individnats  as  '  Lex  Seripta '  it  would  be  as  well,  perhaps," 

— (here  the  reporter  calls  attention  to  the  hesitation  and  confusion 

of  mind  with  which  the  witness  uttered  the  word  periapt) — "  to 

have  pnt  '  the  traditions '  of  men  within  brackets  "  (p.  390).    The 

judge  DOW  orders  "  Grmmy  "  to  be  removed  from  the  witness-box, 

anoto  be  kept  in  "die  lock-up"  through  thenight  for  contempt  of 

conrt.     In  snnuning  np  the  evidence,  the  judge  speaks  as  follows  :— 

'■  Of  the  two  points  raised,  the  first  has  been  proven!,  namely,  that 

the  third  negative  article  bean  the  Itmdjidt  signatnre  of  tbe  person 
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known  u  '  A  lAymui.'  The  Kooud  pmnt  ia  <we  of  opinion,  wbuJi 
the  jury  have  now  to  decide.  The  iurj  mast  be  owefal  to  diamitt 
from  their  uuiidi  the  o^niona  ToIuntMred  bf  the  witnen  >  &r»- 
IfOrj.'  3JB  opinioa  ia  iuadmiaaihle  in  oaurt.  Fiea  hom  tlie  bit* 
of  estraneouB  inflaenoes,  you,  )(eiilJem«a,  will  now  witiidr^w  ind 
conaider  your  verdict  on  tbemaaaiBg  and  deai^trf'ULaeoiitroTwkd 
clauae  in  the  doenment  which  has  be«a  submitted  to  you  thia  d^. 
Tlie  deaigu  (^theelauae,  sa  it  8taBda,is,  after  t^beftconndeEatiiW 
in  my  power,  I  am  Borry  to  aay,  an.  intention  to  mialead,  by  pa^ 
Tertiuff  the  aacied  w<»^  of  Scripture.  It  is  ikulty  as  a  aentene^ 
judged  by  the  ordinary  rulei  of  gramaiar.  The  words  '  her '  and 
'  it'  leave  one  in  conaider^ile  doubt  whether  the  Soman  Catholie 
Church  is  of  the  f^miuine  or  of  the  neater  gender  in  the  opiniim  (d 
the  writer.  If,  asaia,  the  word  '  which '  tefers  to  the  Scnptnrea 
aa  c^Dulated  to  lead  men  without  prejudices  into  that  fold,  no 
boneet  or  at  least  aensible  man  wovld  have  introduced  the  phrase— 
'  the  traditions  of  men.'  It  has  been,  ar^ned  by  ooonael,  that  if  that 
phrase  be  put  within  brackets,  all  ambiguity  will  disappear ;  fa«t 
the  suggestion  gimply  shifts  the  confusion  of  uleaa  from  onm  pari  of 
the  clause  to  another.  With  the  t»opoaed  amendment,  the  clauM 
reada  as  follows ; — '  I,  too,  wMld  aay  to  a  Proteetant  the  laine 
worda,  "  Search  the  Soripturea,"  for  ttey  t«stify  of  the  Church  and 
her  Divine  Head,  and  which,  if  yon  will  reject  yonr  prejadicea 
("  the  traditioDs of  Bwa "),  will  leadyau  intoitsfold.  The  propaaed 
alteration  makes  the  traditiom  tff  men.  Bynonymoua  with  U«  pre- 
judicet  qftke  ProUttant,  which,  to  say  nothing  of  the  abanrdity  of 
the  idea,  there  is  no  evidence  in  tlie  whole  article  of  '  A  LavrnaD' 
to  ahow  was  the  meuiing  of  the  author."  Th«  jory,  having 
retired  for  two  minutes,  return  with  the  verdict  in  favour  of  "  Lei 
Scrii^." 

To  apply  the  above  ilJuatratioo,  all  thai  the  reader  has  to  do  is  t* 
aubstitule  the  apostles  and  evangelists  in  ^aee  of  "A  Layman;" 
the  writiaga  of  tiie  New  Testament  is<  plwte  of  the  third  negatn* 
artiole ;  the  earl^r  Fathers  and  the  occltaiaatteal  hiftorian  Eitaabint 
in  place  of  tbe  witness  "Gr^tory";  and  the  Proteatant  public  ia 
the  plaoe  of  the  editor  and  ^iie  readers  of  the  BfUitiii  ContruwtnMitt, 
Th«  first  question  raised  ia  the  gonuineness  aad  anthetnieity  of  tha 
New  Teatunent  Scriptuzes,  mA  the  nninber  of  books  that  ^oold 
constitute  the  sacrad  oanon.  The  witaMtHs  to  these  fsota  are  tha 
early  Fathers.  From  AnrnniontftiTj  eviilaDoe  it  iaproved  beyond  ao 
doubt  tbat  the  New  Testunent,  as  it  now  staoda,  ia  wkatitporpoila 
to  be,  the  whole  written  revelirfjoa  of  Christ  and  the  Holj^  SprA 
Having  obtained  this  tratisteny  from  the  only  eon^tent  witneaMS 
tbat  exist,  we  havs,  in  tiisse  psrtdeidan,  done  with  Ifae  Fathm 
Now,  at  thia  atase  of  the  inquiry  the  BcHnan  Oatbolica  step  ia. 
and  declare  that  Uie  aptnum.  of  those  witMssea  is  abaohitdy  nee«- 
aarv,  to  know  ia  whaC  seaaa  paitaonlav  passages  in  Soiipture  wan 
and  sbonld  be  understood.  To  this  the  Froteataat  deeidedly  objael*. 
Se  sayst  No  ;  we  have  the  Bible,  gnmnisn,  aad  distionnriea ;  w* 
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hare  eyM,  tati  reaacni,  nd  eommon  Mtwe ;  we  hare  1^  text  and 
Qm  easamtmtarj ;  utd  we  can  jvdse  whether  Ood,  in  girioft  m  a 
Evle  of  Faith  anil  praetioe,  did  or  did  not  intend  tJioee  mlea  to  be 
intelligible  to  mankind.  No  doubt  it  is  interesting  and  inetraotire 
to  learn  how  different  Fathen  interpreted  different  passages  of 
Scripture.  But  wc  know  that  they  not  only  contradict  one  another, 
but  each  one  contradicts  himBctfonmBtten  of  mere  opinion.  They 
are  men  like  ourselves,  and  erred  aa  we  are  liable.  Their  opinion, 
therefore,  is  not  anthoritatiTe,  We  can  prove  they  were  honest 
man,  and  their  tetlimimy  to  Jheti,  wUoh  we  Enow  A-omother  sources 
were  matteni  of  public  notoriety,  we  unheaitatiBgly  reeeiTe. 

We  cktse  onr  article  brobserring,  that  this  oonrae  is  not  RirinK 
Dp  our  £nle  of  Eaitii.  The  reitoration  of  Hiis  abaird  represeatc- 
bon  is  siaply  an  UBwilHng  confession  that  the  arguments  advanecd 
in  the  former  diioosisMi  are  nnauswerable.  Attempts  have  been 
repeated  to  mystify  this  plain  question,  and  we  barv  been  foroedio 
repeat  the  argmaents,  and  add  an  iDostratJon.  Let  eacb  of  oor 
readers  see  te  it,  that  he  wiU  have  an  answer  in  argaments  and  B«t 
bare  aaaerti«iB.  to  the  statement  that  is  appealing  to  the  early 
Fathers  as  witnesses,  for  dwir  fcifnamw  to  hittorieal ^iacU,  wo  do 
KOT  abandon  oor  Rnle  of  Faith,  name^,  that  the  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  aUme,  ia  the  r*ligion  o(  Frol«stanta.  Lsx  Sobitti. 
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ITS  TENDENCIES  AS  THAT  OF  LONGFELLOWf 

ufikiuhtx  sbfli. 

It  now  becones  oar  duty  to  review  the  coarse  of  debate  upon  this 

hitereeting  topic,  aad  to  reply  to  tiie  articles  which  have  been  put 

1  by  our  opponents.    The  task,  so  far  aaa  reph/is  conoemed, 

be  dispoaea  of  sommarily  and  in  few  words.    V 


t  of  sommarily  and  in  few  words.    We  belief 

.  s  win  almost  unantBtonsly  admit  that,  whatever  the 

real  merits  sod  true  solution  of  the  question  at  isime,  and  whatever 
the  literary  valoe  of  the  different  essays  aponitwhirh  have  appeared 
in  these  pagea— anything  like  an  attempt  at  rdevant  argument  and 
reasoning  has  been  entirely  oonfined  to  die  qffirmtttive  side  of  the 
debate.  He  writers  on  the  negative  side  seem  to  have  written 
under  a  depressiag  eonsoiotisness  that  there  was  little  to  be  said  in 
behalf  of  the  opinions  they  undertook  to  maintein.  Their  whole 
tone  is  apologetia,  tame,  and  spiritless,  where  it  is  set  purely 
evasive.  Their  few  argwrnents  are  nothing  more  than  feints,— E 
show  of  reasoning  on  lUae  issues,  raised  a^aiontiy  In  order  to 
divert  the  attention.     Wlwnerer  they  rentm  to  approach  tin 
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ml  qneation  directly,  tbey  kt  onoe  aink  from  argDment  to  aasertdoD. 
They  piuh  forward  their  own  individual  preferencet  with  an  eogag- 
iog  air  of  aimplicily  and  innoeenoe,  that  at  onoe  reminda  as  of  the 
old  rhyme,— 

"  I  do  not  lika  tlwe.  Dr.  VAl; 

TA*  rtOKM  tBhg  I  COMOt  W/f  ,- 
Bat  thii  I  klioir  fqll  Mil, 
I  da  WW  Kk*  Um,  Dr.  Fall .' 

To  euch  a  mode  of  argumentation,  or  rather  to  auch  a  Bubjtitnte  for 
argumeDt,  we  of  coures  are  not,  in  strict  lo^c,  boond  to  make  any 
reply,  ^referencee,  uateu  based  on  aualysu,  thought,  and  reaaoa- 
ing,  can  only  be  regarded  as  personal  idioayooracieB  and  inslincta  of 
mmd ;  and  with  these  we  have  no  conoem  in  debate, — de  ffiutibiu 
wm  eit  ditputaitdum.  Ill  the  some  way,  when  onr  opponents  praise 
TennysoahiKhly,aiLdLongi'cUowmorebigUy,  or,  like  "L'Ouvrier," 
praise  Longfellow,  and  roundly  assert  in  a  conolndiag  paragraph 
that  Tennyson  has  not  the  qutJitiesfor  which  Longfellow  is  praised  ; 
and  when  they  proceed  to  ask  us  to  accept  tldsllEuicv  painting  u 
logical  proof,  or  axiomatic  truth  needing  no  proof, — wnes,  in  short, 
the^  require  of  us  to  judge  the  two  poets,  not  by  a  comparison  of 
their  merita,  but  by  the  eulogiums  passed  npon  them,  we  might 
fairly  remain  silent.  At  best,  a  sones  of  assertions  cannot,  as  of 
right,  demand  anv  more  specific  reply  than  a  general  denial.  As 
between  our  coac|jntors  and  ourselves  on  the  one  side,  and  onr 
opponents  on  the  other,  we  might  treat  the  debate  as  already  at  an 
end.  If,  indeed,  vichwy  alone  were  the  aim  of  the  Ijterary  en- 
counters in  these  pages,  we  certainly  should  adopt  this  course.  We 
should  feel  that  we  were  wasting  our  efforts,  so  Bghting  as  one  that 
beatetii  the  air,  cootendiog  with  opponents  whose  only  aim  is  to 
evade  us.  The  great  value  and  mission  of  this  Magaiine,  however,  we 
believe  to  be  the  education  it  affords  us  in  thinking  justly  and  reason- 
ing soundly,  in  tracing  up  the  sophistries  and  fallacies  which  ourminda 
are  so  apt  either  to  lose  themselves  in  when  searching  for  the  true 
and  the  right,  or  to  take  refuge  in  when  confronted  by  unwelcome 
convictions.  While,  therefore,  there  mav  be  no  logical  ueoessitj 
for  a  reply,  we  may  find  moral  and  m«ital  instruction  in  rcplicatory 
criticism.  Our  Bnta«onists  number  amongst  them  names  whose 
earnest  and  honest  belief  in  the  opinions  they  from  time  U>  time 
defend  is  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  instruc- 
tive even  to  ourselves  to  investigate  and  criticize  that  which  they 
have  written,  under  the  delusion  that  it  was  sound  and  pertinent 
reasoning.  To  this,  then,  conjointly  with  the  endeavour  to 
strengthen  the  affirmative  side  of  the  debate,  we  now  addreaa  our 
efibrta. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that "  Edmund  "  and  H.  Qr.  acrtually 
obaoge  the  subject  of  debate  from  an  inquiiy  into  the  "  healthy 
tendencies  "  of  Tennyson's  and  Longfellow  •  poet^  to  a  mere  eon- 
parison  of  their  "  effect  on  the  muses,"  and  their  "  influence  for 
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good  on  Hie  popular  mind."  Kven  then,  to  take  udrmutnge  of  this 
duoge,  they  hare  to  asanme  that  popnlaiity  ia  a  proof  of  inflaenoe 
exerted  b^  that  which  is  po^nlar.  Herein  ii  a  marreUooa  medler 
of  abrardity  and  of  confiiaioii  in  thought  and  idea*.  Preference  and 
admiration  for  a  thing  are  treated  aa  e^aiftJent  to  active  influence 
exerted  by  it.  Area  of  extent  over  which  influence  may  be  exerted 
ia  pnt  for  inteneitj  of  effect  in  each  indiridoal  case ;  and  quantity 
IB  regarded  as  identical  with,  or  at  least  as  the  meaaore  of,  quality 
Bad  moral  power.  Tendency  ia  aaanmed  to  be  the  iome  as  effect ! 
It  is  ostoniehinfi!  that  such  fallacies  conld  be  put  forward.  On  inch 
aunmptions  every  principle  of  common  sense  would  be  upset.  We 
should  have  to  estimate  the  "  healthy  tendency  "  of  everythinK  by 
its  tendency  to  gravitate,  lodge,  and  diffuse  itself  amongst  the  most 
numerous  classes.  If  dangerous  disease  seized  upon  ns,  and  baffled 
the  family  doctor,  we  must  not  go  to  the  eminent  men  of  the  profes- 
sion, but  to  the  parish  doctor,  who  has  ten  times  as  many  patients.  If 
our  property  is  in  jeopardy,  the  advice  of  a  retired  Lord  Chancellor 
shoiild  be  rorsslcen,  for  that  of  any  pettifogger  who  has  a  string  cj 
clients  around  his  doon.  The  Familjf  fferald  may  be  doing,  and 
we  believe  is  doing,  good,  in  winning  the  lower  classes  from  the 
perusal  of  "Mysteries  "  and  other  immoral  and  mischieroua  publi- 
cations, to  a  class  of  reading  whioh  is  untainted  with  vice  or  irre- 
ligion,  if  not  very  instructive  and  elevating.  Bat  are  we,  on 
ocoonnt  of  its  enormous  circulation,  to  be  told  that  it  is  the  bett 
periodical  for  each  of  ns  individnally, — that  it  would  produce  a 
Wealthier  reanlt  on  our  mental  and  spiritnal  natare  than  the  perusal 
of  half-a-doien  of  our  best  quarterly  reviews  and  the  Britifh 
Controwrrittlut,  with  MaemiUan't  Magamne  and  Fnuer  to  boot. 
Or,  to  toke  on  illnatration  from  poetical  literature ;  shall  we  pro- 
nounce "  Oh,  Susannah  1 "  and  "  Lucy  Neal "  to  be  among  the  chefi- 
d^auvre  of  love-songs,  and  of  a  healthier  tendency  t^n  Bnms' 
"AeFond  Kiss"and  "Mary  Morrison"P  Must  we  really  esti- 
mate "Cheer  Boys,  Cheer,"  or  "  The  Eoast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  as 
worth  more  than  Campbell's  magniEcent  and  heart- stirring  national 
IjricsP  Will  "  Edmund  "  and  H.  G.  tell  ns  that  "  Bule  Britannia," 
and  "  The  Bed,  White,  and  Bine,"  teach  a  healthier,  higher  patriot- 
ism and  political  wisdom  than  ore  to  he  fou&d  in  those  subtle,  deep- 
thouehted,  and  large-hearted  lyrics  of  Tennyson's,  to  which  we 
allnded  in  a  former  paper,  and  which  onr  friend  "Anglo-Saxon" 
has  quoted  and  so  abiyc  riticiEed  {lupra,  pp.  33, 34)  F  But  we  waste 
space  in  dwelling  on  tliis  aspect  of  the  attempt  made  to  change  the 
debate  to  one  on  popularity.  We  must  refer  to  our  former  rcmorlca 
(pp^392— 394). 

While  we  have  shown  the  folly  committed  by  "  Edmund  "  and 
H.  Q.,  however,  the  illustrations  we  have  given  naturally  suggest 
that  the  probable  conclnsions  to  be  drawn  from  the  itict  of  Long- 
fellow's poetry  appealing  to  a  wider  oirele  than  that  addressed  "Sj 
Tennyson,  wiQ,  if  logtcdly  traced  out,  throw  some  light  upon  our 
tlieme.     Instead,  thmfore,  of  confuaing  and  interchanging  totally 
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diatiiiot  uleas  m  out  opponents  have  done,  let  v*  endoToat  to 
asoerlam  the  relationalL^  of  m«n  pcfiuUri^  to  literktore.  BemeB- 
beriug  what  hottan  nature  u,~-erer  proae  to  the  pMctind  and  the 
pieeeut,  to  the  neglect  of  that  irbdob  is  of  higher  import,  the  apvitaid 
and  fntore,— «reT  teowUng  from,  the  labonr  of  thought  sad  th« 
burdrak  of  reeponsibilitr,  aod  chooiing  bj  prei^tMnoa  the  faaaton 
paths  of  habit, — not  so  mnoh  wanting  inTigonr  and  power  «f  aetioa 
aa  in  peraerennee  and  wilUngnesi, — comparatively  eehlMn  ainaiDg 
from  afaeer  ignemnce,  but  fi-om  evil  incluutiona,  or  thran^  fickle- 
MM  of  pui^HMe  or  Uatness  of  heart,— aeoii^  aad  sp^^mag  that 
which  ii  good,  bnt  fiiUowing  that  which  ia  enl ;  can  w«  do  other- 
wiae  than  eoapeot  that  populari^  i*  an  indioation  «f  that  whi<i  b 
pleasant  nod  oommonplaoe,  of  the  trite  and  ohriova  in  the  oonnnw 
oonne  of  life  and  erents  P  Longfellow's  poetry  ia  doabtleaa  caloa- 
lat«d  to  strike  the  mind  readily,  and  toezuteentiinBiasni,  eapeciaUf 
amongst  nambera.  He  ia  so  tlaar,  phun,  and  praetieid,  that  we  do 
not  need  to  atop  and  Uunk ;  he  is  ao  spintad  in  ottennoe  that  we 
Bal4^  Um  mimieattaiy  fire  of  enthoaianB.  He  tells  'm  old  tnrthi 
which  we  have  ^wajs  known,  and  which  we  genentUy  aoknowledjN ; 
we  therefore  "  lend  him  onr  ears"  at  once,  and  aaaent  to  what  hs 
says.  He  tell«  oa  oommon  ihiiiKS,  and  tella  them  pertu^  bettir 
than  they  hare  ev^  been  told  before ;  so  we  again  anent  to  In* 
matter,  and  ap^ud  his  ruomer.  Are  we  wiser!'  Gertaioly  Mt. 
Are  we  HMici  bettei—^omoanKiEjr  better  F  It  i«  hard  to  ima«M 
fo.  We  have  not  ereo  been  shown  anewnewor  anewreUtiaiHia^ 
of  an  old  troth  ;  we  hare  only  got  it  endrnfaned  in  aodwr.  Take  a 
man  iriio  belierea  in  a  fntore  atale,  and  who  hai  often  beavd  that 
|olema,tremeadoQaqae«y,  "  Whatshall  ttravfttaman,  if  faeahodd 
gain  the  whole  woAi,  and  losehia  ownsouf  "-~If  that  siMiis  fifll 
careless,  if  he  tiifles  awqr  life  wiHunrt  regardiag  its  value  and 
tmBortaiwe,  can  we,  can  any  os«,  believe  that  he  will  be  anmsed 
and  j'onorated  by  heing  told  Aat 

"  Life  ia  real,  life  b  caroeat, 

And  the  giivi  ia  not  ita  goal; 

Dmt  thoa  art,  la  dust  ntlmielt, 

Wal  not  (poken  of  tbe  aoDt." 
If  a  man  has  become  worse  than  lethargic — deapondent,  per* 
plexed,  and  sceptical,  will  such  averap  restore  his  faithP  No!  we 
admire  the  verse  because  k  puts  our  usual  belief  into  a  tersa*, 
plainer,  more  moaical  shape  than  before.  It  arouses  uippobation 
and  enthusium  in  an  KidieDoe.  We  need  and  probably  can  find 
no  better  or  more  telling  quotatious  for  the  lecture^room  thaa 
Longfellow  can  simply.  But  is  this  all  mankind  needf  Is  it 
enough  to  draw  from  us  a  round  of  ap^lanso  for  that  we  already 
know,  and  habitsaUy  disregard,  and  to  arotue  a  mere  pasting 
impnlse  of  adouration?  Ttte  truth  is,  that  man  ia  already  too 
much  a  oreatnre  of  impabe.  The  mast  mdanidioly  class  aawttfrt 
OS  is  the  impulsive  class,  the  chws  whom  weoAentei^  "tbonra^J 
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goodhearted,"  and  describe  as  "  nobody's  enemies  bnt  their  own  " 
—people  who  are  teDder-hesrted  and  welt-meaning,  open  to  erorr 
good  and  generooa  impnlBe,  yet,  alaa !  quite  as  open  to  the  inflnence 
of  temptation — miserably  weak  in  principle,  and  wholly  wanting  in 
moral  Sminesa.  If  we  depend  upon  impulse,  our  cbaraetera  will 
assuredly  be  such  that  we  ciuuiot  depend  upon  oursalTea,  and  those 
aroond  na  will  feel  they  cannot  calculate  upon  us.  Social  enthu- 
riaao)  haa  its  place  and  ita  uses,  but  we  might  almost  dispense  with 
it,  if  we  only  cultirated  indiridual  resolve,  purpoae,  and  finnncsB. 
We  want  adequate  and  permanent  aotivet  and  springs  of  action 
dwelling  within  us,  and  not  a  mere  temporary  impress  and  excite- 
ment occasionally  moring  us  from  without.  We  need  that  our 
moral  nature  should  be  placed  under  influences  which  will  combine 
with  it,  become  a  part  of  it,  and  thus  tend  to  make  it  self-actin?. 
Sow  this  Tery  want  we  belieTo  is  to  be  found  in  Tennyson.  He 
can  tell  ns  a  common  tmth  as  plainly,  forcibly,  and  musically,  as 
Longfellow;  hut  if  he  docs  so,  nc  at  the  same  time  places  it  in  a 
new  light  and  relationihip,  ao  that  we  sec  it  in  connection  with 
human  nature,  and  feel  it  as  a  part  of  our  own  conscioosness,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  has  all  the  force  of  a  living  motive  instead  of 
an  abstract  truth.    He  tella  as, — 

"  Htfire'>r  it  be.  it  Ktnu  to  ma, 
TU  only  Dobl*  to  be  good ; 
Kind  beirta  are  mors  Ihaa  corODCis, 
And  •impla  faith  Ifasn  Nocnuui  blood." 
Longfellow  has  nothing  to  snrpaas  the  plunneas,  earnestness, 
terseness,  and  beaaty  of  ttiia  Terse.    But  Tennyson  employs  it  not 
'as  a  mere  precept.    He  paints  before  us  the  naughty,  high-born 
Lady  Clara,  "the  daughter  of  a  hundred  earla."    We  see  her  snarea ; 
we  learn  "  some  certain  truths  of  her,"  till  we  feel  deeply  how  little 
birth  can  atone  for  heartlessness  and  wrong.    There  she  stands 
before  us,  humbled,  for  even  "  bet  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  his  "— 
the  "  fooUab  yeoman  "  whom  she  sought  to  snare ;  humbled,  and 
worse  tiian  humbled,  scorned  with  sutui  scorn  aa  only  a  Tennyson 
can  embodv  at  once  in  thonght,  in  words,  and  in  mosic.    She,  for- 
sooth, is  told  that  despite  her  wealth,— 

"  Ton  an  not  ooa  to  ba  dednd;* 
that  despite  her  ancestral  honours — 


The  "  foolish  yeoman,"  as  he  calls  himself,  can  tell  her,  iace  to 
fac«, — 

"For  warajmiqiiaaiofall  that  is, 
/  Maid  not  itoep  to  imA  a  nlnd." 

Even  darker  diargee  are  hnrled  :^"  tbs  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your 

door."    We  have  alndied  this  pietuia  of  hnmaii  life^  the  nature  and 

roL.  IV.  I  O" 
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resolta  of  two  aina  Uttle  regarded — the  Tnide  of  birth  and  coquetry. 
"With  what  peraonftl  force  aoea  the  nocking  appeal  thoa  come ! — 
"  Tniit  nn,  CU™  Vera  d«  Ve«, 
From  jon  Une  bnTCiu  tbon  Di  dent, 
Tha  grand  old  gtrdcntr  and  fala  mia 
Snilii  at  tbe  cUima  of  loog  dneent.'' 
WLat  power  in  that  phrase — "  the  grand  old  gardener" !    Then, 
aa  tbe  verae  we  originslly  quoted  oci^urs,  how  it  cornea  home  to 
the  Tery  heart's  core!  How  the  "Howe'er  it  be"— the  semblance  of 
a  doubt  thrown  in — intenaifieB  the  efltct.    Sut  this  ie  not  enooghfor 
the  poet.    Goodneaa,  kindncBB,  futh — how  axe  these  to  be  aought  and 
oained  P     The  leason  is  yet  too  haie,  the  truth  even  atill  too  abatnct 
for  effect.     The  source  of  the  sin  ispointed  out,  and  then  the  path 
of  penitence  suited  to  the  case,     ^e  tone  is  changed.     Tbe  verse 
DO  longer  commences  with  the  mockiDg,  aconiful  "  Ladv  Clara  Vere 
de  Vere,"  nor  with  the  plain,  stern  "  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  "  of  the 
later  verses :  there  is  now  a  tone  of  pity  mingling  with  tbe  soAeued 
■  strain:— 

"CI*™,— Clara  Van  d<  Vera, 

If  time  be  heaT]r  on  joar  bands, 

An  there  do  brgii'rs  >t  jo^'  Rkl*> 

Nor  aoj  poor  about  jonr  landa? 

Oh  I  teach  the  orjdiaTi-lwj  to  read. 

Or  Inch  the  orphan-girl  to  ww, 

Praj  Heaven  for  a  hninin  heart, 

ADd  let  Iha  fmliah  jasmaii  go." 

We  have  thus  criticized  and  dwelt  on  this  little  poem,  not  because 
we  regard  it  asonoof  Tennyaon's  finest  productiona.bnt  as  affording 
a  comparison  and  contrast  to  Iiongfeliow  in  hia  ^osen  atyle  and 
character.  We  have  here  all  those  charaoteriatics  on  wludi  the 
advocates  of  Longfellow  ring  such  continual  changes,  while  we  have 
much  that  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  the  American 
poet.  The  lesson  is  presented  to  ns  in  anch  a  form  that  we  beconM 
identified  with  the  dramatic  circumstancea  with  which  it  ia  linked. 
The  wrong,  the  feUy,  tbe  scorn  and  absme,  the  grand  moral  leaacn 
applicable  to  and  deducible  from  the  case,  the  secret  source  of  the 
crime,  and  the  path  of  restoration  and  of  moral  core,  become,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  our  own  experience.  Tbe  lesson  thus  beoomM 
engrained.  The  superiority  of  this  to  mere  didactic  direetnMS  it 
too  evident  to  need  enforcii^. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  Tennyson  is  superior  to  Longfellow  when 
they  meet  on  common  ground.  If  he  is  loss  popular  than  his  bro- 
ther poet,  it  ia  becanselie  has  other  simB  and  purposes,  and  pursue* 
a  different  path.  What  is  that  different  pathF  Our  opponent! 
admit  that  the  two  poeta  are  eijually  pure  in  morals,  that  Tennyson 
is  the  ^eat«r  artist,  tbe  deeper,  subtler,  and  more  refined  thinker. 
There  IS  no  eaCape,  therefore,  from  the  ooBcliuion,  that  the  enperiix 
pt^mlaritf,  i.e.,  th«  wider  cirde.reaohed.bfLongfeltovia  owing  to 
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tke  f*et,  that  bit  genios  and  powers  are  infenor.  TJoleM,  tbero- 
fore,  yF«  are  prepared  to  oMert  that  culture  and  aleration  of  imagi- 
natioB  and  mind  bt«  nabealthy ;  that  ahallowoeBS,  tritensH,  and 
BoperfimlitT  are  morally  and  BpirituaHj-  more  powerful  and  beD»- 
fieu^  than  deep  reflectioD  and  thonght ;  and  that  the  greater  the 
artkt  the  leas  his  power  to  teaoh  Ui  wkelj  and  well, — we  mnat 
inevitablj  look  q{K)ii  this  qnettion  of  the  relative  po])alariW  of  the 
two  poets  in  qnaation  as  one  whloh,  when  tboroDgb^  fifted,  oecomea 
eooolatiTe  in  faroor  of  Tennyson. 

We  hare  joat  used  the  terms  thaltomti«n  and  twptrfimalitg.  We 
hare  already  eipreased  our  heartj  admiration  oX  Longfellow,  and 
therefor*,  wnen  we  use  theM  terms,  it  will,  of  coarse,  be  ondentood 
that  we  are  pushing  onr  argument  to  its  ultimate  oonsequenoea, 
and,  la  applied  to  the  ease  before  ns,  are  speaking  i-eUUhely, 
and  not  abtolititlf.  Onr  opponents  truly  deaoribe  Longfellow  aa 
"  nmple,"  "  eameat,"  "  at  home  in  the  aotirtties  of  life,"  and  "  in 
the  oommon  eoorse  of  events."  They  cannot  pat  forward  higher 
claima  for  him,  and  try  to  balance  matters  by  deolaring  Tennyson 
"morbid."  "melancholic,"  "mystical,"  "metaphysical,"  &c.  Let 
iu  •zamiue  these  peints.  Longfellow  nerer  attempts  to  solve  or  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  deeper  and  darker  problenw  of  individnal 
or  aooial  eristence,  bat  oonSnes  himself  to  the  obvioos  and  outward 
phase*  of  life.  Tennyson,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ever  at  grapple  with 
oar  darkest  doubts  and  sorMt  tns]s,with  the  deep  things  of  Cha  sonl 
and  of  BOcieW.  The  one  looks  wholly  at  tiie  matArial  and  present, 
or  apeaka  of  ma  herealW  simply  as  the  tmnting,  happy  child  epeaka 
of  tne  unknown.  The  other  glances  far  bsuk  into  the  past,  and 
forwards  into  the  future.  The  one  will  talk  pleasantly  with  ns  by 
the  way,  cheer  us  when  somewhat  weary  with  the  best  and  harden 
of  the  day,  sing  to  ns  and  teach  us  simple  lessons  as  we  tarry 
at  the  house  BeatitifnI.  The  other  (as  has  been  so  happily  said  by 
"  Anglo-Saion")  is  our  Great-heart — our  friend,  interpreter,  guide, 
and  gnard.  He  will  accompany  ns  through  the  valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  ]>eBth,  if  our  pa&  lies  through  it.  If  "  groanings  are  heard," 
"the  ground  shakes,"  and  the  "pilgrims  are  afraid,"  Oreat- 
heart  will  enconrage  them.  It  is  not  He  who  raises  these  dangers. 
"  The  pit  and  the  great  darkness  are  there."  Maul,  a  giant,  larks 
in  a  cave  by  the  path,  and  it  may  be  tlmt  "  the  giant  and  Mr. 
Oreat-beftrt  mvat  fight."  The  contest  may  terrify  us  as  we  watoh 
it.  but  is  it  not  better  to  endore  this  terror  than  to  risk  the  hte  of 
Heedleas  V  Is  it  wise  to  be  terrified  by  the  epithets  "  mystical" 
and  "metaphysical"  (vol.  iii.  p.  W5)  P  Shall  we  join  "  L'Ouvrier," 
"  Sdmond, '  and  H.  G.,  ia  shrinking  from  every  attempt  to  meddle 
with  doabts  and  qaestions,  and  in  trying  to  forget  that  sach  tbin^ 
«xistP  Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  old  John  Bunyan,  and  his 
inimitable  allegory.  The  pUnims,  "  being  oome  to  B^-path  stile," 
sat  dowti  and  consulted  whether  they  should  attack  G-iant  Despair. 
"  So  one  said  one  tiling,  and  another  said  the  contrary.  One 
qnectioned  .  if  it  wn  lawfitl  to  go  upon  muwnsecrated  ground ; 
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another  sud,  they  m^t ;  .  .  ,  .  but  Mr.  Gre»t-heart  uid,  I 
will  attempt  the  taking  airay  of  his  life,  and  the  demoliihing  of 

Donbtiiig  Castle So  tber  left  the  women  in  the  read, 

and  with  them  Mr.  Feeble-mind  and  Mr.  Beady -to-halt,  with  hi* 
cratehea,  to  be  their  guard.  So  Mr.  Great-heart,  Old  Eoneit, 
and  the  fonr  yonng  men,  went  to  go  up  to  Boubting  Castle,  to  look 

for  Giant  Despair Tlu>n  fought  they  for  their  liTCe,  and 

Giant  Despair  waa  brought  down  to  the  ground^  and  was  rery  loth 

to  die,  bat  Greal-ieart  vsom  the  death  cf  him I^ien 

fell  they  to  demolishing  Doubting  Castle.  They  were  seren-dan 
in  deetroying  of  that."  The  allegory  is  trae  to  the  letter,  in  the 
present  inatuice.  Becanae  Tennyson  tnms  out  of  the  main  road, 
erosses  By-path  stile,  and  goes  to  combat  the  (riant,  and  to  demolish 
Doubting  Castle,  the  Ready-to-bslte  and  Feeble-minds  cry  ont 
a^inst  him,  and  tarry  behind.  "When  they  tell  us  that  Lonpellow 
is  BO  "simple"  in  his  teaching-,  we  reply  that  the  failings,  weak- 
nesses, trials,  temptations,  sorrows,  wants,  and  destinv  of  mankind 
are  not  ainiple, — that  human  nature  is  too  deeply  complex  in  itself— 
that  life  Bud  conscioaBuess  are  environed  with  mystery.  He  who 
can  grapple  with  these  difficulties,  who  can  show  Bvmpathy  with 
US  when  passing  through  them,  and  throw  a  light,  however  faint,' 
which  may  oheer  and  ^de  ns,  is  doing  a  great  and  holy  work. 
His  poema  have  the  highest  valne  that  uninspired  literature  can 
have,  and  their  tendency  is  the  most  healthy  ana  beneficial  postible. 
There  is  on  infinite  difference  betwe«n  Great-heart  slaying  Despair, 
and  Prudence  plaving  to  the  pilgrims  in  the  Interpreter's  house 
"  on  a  pair  of  excellent  virginals,"  and  "  turning  lohat  theg  had  wob 
into  an  ezcelleot  song." 

Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  in  its  place,  Tennyson  csn  point  the 
purest,  simplest,  trusting  faith.  Look  how  eiquisitely  "fife-like," 
tender,  and  true,  the  opening  of  the  "Miller's  Daughter," — "Isee 
the  wealthy  miller  yet."  Aye!  and  he  is  painted  with  the  vivid* 
nesa  of  breathing  life,  in  a  picture  never  surpassed  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature.  But  a  shade  falls  acroaa  the  speaker's  mind ; 
the  old  man  is  numbered  with  the  dead ;  they  have  sorrowed  over 
his  grave,  and  yet — 

'  Hii  niBmoiy  aeirce  can  maks  me  Bid.' 

No!  but  it  suggests  a  deeper  lost  when  that  happy  marriage  nnioa 
between  the  speaker  and  his  sole  listener  shall  bo  disstMTed  bj 
death.    Shall  he  utter  the  thought  i    He  hesitates  -.— 

"  T«t  fill  my  glBBB, — give  nw  one  kii«," 

the  whole  must  be  outspoken,  for  in  such  love  there  are 
no  joys,  and  no  regrets  unshared ; — 
"  H]r  owD  BWMt  Alioe,  m  miut  die." 
Why  should  it  be  P    Why  should  such  affection  be  sundered,— such 
a  duwd  be  rent,  such  %  sorrow  be  inevitable  P    The  mystei;  is  dark 
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"  Thcn'i  ioauHliiit  in  ths  world  Mnio* 

Sliaa  be  mriddltd  by  and  by; 

Tben'g  lofntirbit  flows  to  m  in  life, 

fiat  man  i*  takra  qait«  «wij. 
Pra;,  AliM,  pr*j  mj  darling  wif*. 
That  we  maj  He  tin  Hlfaanw  dajr." 

Here  is  no  melancholy,  no  mjatictsm,  no  metaphjBtcs,  and  no 
epotion.  One  of  life's  mTiterios  and  deepest  triala  is  furl;  met, 
franklT  aeknoirledged,  ana  eiqaisitelf  treated.  An  equal  parallel 
fi«m  Longfellow  cannot  be  produced.  We  h&ve  again  a  proof  tliat 
Tennyson  ia  Bnperior  to  tiu  brother  poet  in  his  own  special  vein. 
We  see  ttut  while  the  latter  confines  himself  to  a  single  phase  of 
hnman  life  and  experience — the  outward,  sentimental,  gentle,  and 
tender, — the  former  deals  with  life  in  all  its  phases,  and  the  sonl  in 
all  its  moods. 

There  are  many  intereatiDg  points,  all  conclusive  in  faTOor  of 
Tennyson,  to  which  we  might  aavert;  we  can  onlv  allude  to  two. 
There  ia  that  gradnal  development  of  power,  ana  moral  plan  and 
purpose,  that  onitj  of  design  and  progressive  teaching,  which  marks 
Tennyson's  successive  works.  It  ia  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
Tefer  on  this  point  to  the  admirable  easay^  of  our  most  able  ally, 
"Anslo-Saxon  '  (tupra,  pp.  33—36).  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  Longfellow.  His  last  long  poem  ("  Miles  Staadish")  has 
lets  of  moral  teaching  than  almost  any  of  its  predecessors.  "  Hia- 
watha" is  only  a  picture,— it  has  no  pretence  to  teaching. 

Again,  Longfellow  is  the  poet-moralist  of  everyday  life  and 
flociety.  His  alloBions  to  Chrutianity  are  frequent,  bnt  we  cannot 
speak  of  him  as  a  Christian  teacher.  Plato,  Axiatotle,  and  Seneca, 
would  teach  us  all  he  teaches  us ;  for  it  is  morality  alone  that  is 
necessuy  for  everydav  outward  life  and  intercourse.  Bnt  we  claim 
for  Tennyson  the  hisner  honour,  and  the  better  office,  of  a  great 
Christian  thinker  and  teacher.  He  is,  in  an  especial  manner,  the 
poet  of  the  inner  spiritual  life  of  man  of  the  age,  and,  as  such,  he 
has  embodied  in  his  work  not  the  form  and  vocabnlarr,  but  the 
dsseuoe  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  We  have  already  (vol.  iii.  p. 
461}  pointed  out  that  the  very  Grospel  of  Christ — redeeming  love — 
is  taught  in  beautiful  allegory  in  "Ouinevre."  The  theme  is  toolo^e 
to  discuss  farther  now.  Both  "Anglo-Saxon"  (pp.  31,  36,  titpra) 
and  ourselves  (vol.  iii„  p.  401—402)  have  briefly  touched  on  the 
■piritnality  and  deep  Christianity  of  "  la  Memoriam,"  where  the 
wail  of  sorrow  swells  into  the  anthem  of  faith.  Is  there  anything 
more  sublime  than  the  description  there  given  of  the  stmg^ler 
True,  it  loaves — as  the  human  intellect  must  to  the  end  of  tune 
leave^many  dark  riddles  nnsolfed;  but  it  is  a  grand  lesion  when 
we  watch  a  great  and  glorioua  soul,  which,  when  foiled  in  tbo 
attempt  to  kiiotf,  rests  confident  m/ailA,  and  even  recognizes  in 
thete  mysteries — 
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rhat,  BDrely,  Ib  chrietiaa  Auth  in  its  higlieat  form.  We  mipht  gire 
maii7  other  illustrationB,— the  "  Vision  of  Sin,"  the  "  Two  Voice*," 
and  others; — we  irill  confine  onreelves  to  one.  What  is  the  "Palate 
of  Art"  but  a  modem  £[!c]eaiaBtea—t«acliiiigUB  thecurae  which  falli 
upon  selfish  pride  of  intellecc,  the  Tanity  of  all  earthly  joys  and 
possessions,  and  their  emptiness — the  impoBaibilitj  that  the  things 
of  sense  and  powers  of  mmd  can  fill  the  whole  soul?  SeTCt  was 
"lordly  pleasure  house"  bo  wondrously  imagined  and  deacribedi 
aevei  was  the  miserjr  of  seir-sufEcient  and  self-deceiving  sool  so 
Tiridly  presented — misery  deepening  fearfully,  nntil — 

"  Me  howled  iland, '  I  nn  on  fin  withiot 

TTwre  comM  DO  mnnnBT  of  repl  j ! 

Whit  ia  it  ikKt  will  tike  bwij  inj  tin. 

And  UT*  mi  lot  I  die  7' 

"  So  when  four  jnn  w»re  whotlj  SDiahed, 

5h«  IbKw  lier  royiil  robes  mnj'; 

*  Uika  me  m  coitnge  in  the  vale,'  ahe  add, 

'  Vkm  T  mag  motirn  and  TtUT'.'" 

Have  ira  aoeh  tekching  in  Loagfclloor  P  EmphalicsiUy  ««  n?. 
"  Ho." 

We  have  now  ftiUy  anawered  ereiyaasration  and  aj^mentwhick 
has  been,  either  dinctly  or  by  implication,  brought  agaiiut  Tsn- 
nyson  by  "  Edmund."  H.  G.,  and  "  L'Ouvrier,"  and  have,  at  lbs 
aametime,  done  something  to  strengthen  our  own  caae.  Wecaunot, 
however,  fbihear  calling  especial  attention  to  the  articte  of  o>bi 
veteran  opponait,  "  L'Oovrier."    Skilled  as  he  is  in  ecutTOTersy,  he 

Srofesaes  to  settle  the  preseot  debate  in  three  pagea-  We  have  a 
efluition  of  poeby  which,  by  the  way,  applies  equally  to  paurtiwg, 
to  the  highest  class  of  prose  fictiOB.  biography,  to  mnsic  scnlptara, 
and  the  fine  aria  generally-  Wearetold  tliatpoetiTia"thaMiMhrng 
forth  of  tnuuoettdent  truth  and  beauty,"  and  iktX  Longfellow  ia 
simple,  earnest,  nature-like,  &c.,  whence  it  appears  thai  transasa- 
dentnr  is  something  like  equivalent  to  ordinary  I  Poetiy  delights 
"in  beentyoMf  sublimity,"  and  Longfellow's  peculiarity  is  "  beaii^ 
raiiar  tluut  sablimity."  This  is  the  mode  of  proring  Loogfdlow 
to  be  more  healthy  in  his  inflnenoe  than  Tennys<Hi !  "  L'Oavrier" 
defines  a  great  poet ;  tuterli  Longfellow  to  answer  to  icIT  his  defi- 
nition; never  utters  a  word  about  Tennyson,  and  then  oiee  cn%, 
q.  a.  d.  He  aext  praise*  Loosfisllow  (vol.  iiL  p.  403) ;  aad  we 
aasent  to  all  be  says,  merely  adding,  b«it  "  greater  than  all  this  ia 
Tennyson."  We  Aove  given  reaaona for  sajiing  so,  aod  "L'OuTiier" 
has  not  given  reasons  for  denying  it.  We  have  tlien  a  ooomenC  <A 
tiie  "Bialm  of  Life,"  but  noting  to  hint  that  Tennyson  haa  Mt 

doneaa  well;  iriiereaa  ,-    '  -        '    -      ■'    ■  '    ■'  -  '-  ■—  — 

do  hett«r.    A  criticism 
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moken  feeling  of  tlw  oottary."  We  cdiiut  tlwt  it  u  m.  It  ii  n 
Maiirabl*  piotnre,  but  it  ia  ao^  a  Icton.  Tftken  by  itadf,  erery 
■tMia  nigf^ntB  "  whither  F  "  uid  "  why  f  "  There  ti  aelf-Hiwi&ae 
without  a  porpoM.  When  he  ha*  pisoted  hit  banner  on  the  buow- 
erowned  height,  he  haa  gained  a  barreD  victory,  and  muit  perish 
alone,  or  weariiy  retrace  the  downward  path.  Am  a  painting  of 
energy  oTerctHning  diiSculty,  the  poem  ia  beyond  all  praise, — it  is 
nothing  more.  "L'Ouvrier"  next  points  as  to  the  wooing  of 
"  Hiawatha."  Does  he  mean  to  lay  there  ia  anything  rMlly 
vncommoB,  unlets  it  be  in  the  association  of  tnch  deltcaoy  and 
parity  with  the  loraa  of  a  yonth  witii  "  painted  face"  and  "  flaunting 
iMtMrs,"  and  a  maiden  whose  home  u  an  Indian  wigwam  ?  It  ia 
really  prepoitenras  to  suppose  that  the  qoMationa  he  pret  tis  are 
•ttffieient  to  pron  Longfellow  a  greater  teacher  than  he  who  hae 
written  "Dora,"  "Love  and  Duty,"  "  Hie  Gardener's  Daughter," 
"The  Miller's  Daiwhter."  "The  Lady  Clare,"  "The  Lord  of 
BoHeinh,"  and  "Uaad."  One  half^  suspecta  tiiat  the  real 
"  L'OaTTier"  haa  been  carieatored  by  some  one  who  has  stolen  Us 
Mom  dephuM«.  The  next  theme  of  pruae  is,  however,  little  better. 
"Uiles  Standish"  ia  set  up  for  a^iration,  as  a  healthy  model, 
beyond  all  that  TennyBtm  ever  wrote !  Why,  tiie  hero,  John 
-Aldeo.  stiong  enoagh  in  generontty  to  go  and  woo  hia  heart's 
b«JoTed  for  aoothn,  is  yet  foolish  enough  not  to  attempt  any 
explaoatioD  either  with  hii  friend  or  his  k)*er !  He  tamely  anbmite 
toTeproaehea  of  treacherr  oo  one  aide,  and  remaina  stolidly  silent,  in 
spite  of  deelaiatkins  of  love,  on  the  other.  He  resolves  to  make 
the  Bisery  of  all  three  perpetual  by  nuining  away,  and  loaka  to 
the  "  green  cbivchyard"  ai  the  aole  solution  <^  hia  troubles.  If  this 
be  "Batural"  it  is  a  very  weak  sod  contradictory  specimen  of 
aatare.  A^ain,  "  L'Ouvner"  speaks  of  "  the  retiring  inodeaty  of 
the  heMiue."  Now  it  may  not  he  a  moral  duty  to  act  like  Juliet, 
who— 

-ni)TerldJb«f  l«w; 
But  M  Bsnenlnmt,  like  a  worn  i'  Um  bed, 
F«ad  DB  Iwr  diaaaik  ebaek ;" 

but  we  really  cannot  congratutate  the  young  lady  who — 

■Slid,  in  *  tiWDuleni  TOM, '  IF*!  don't  yoa  fTienit/or  jnnrfel/ Jola  f  " 

on  her  peeuitarly  retinju;  disposition.  PrisciUa  wss  anytMog  but 
bashfol  m  the  way  of  making  advances,  and  urging  h^  love  i^>ot> 
0»e  who  had  not  dedared  himself  her  lover.  Was  it  leap-yeorF  or 
did  sbe  wear  a  scarlet  peltieoat  \    Truly  "  L'Ourrier"  is  not  happy 


We  BOW  turn,  in  oooclnaion,  to  pluck  a  crow  with  onr  particularly 
tbiee-ooniered  finend,  "  Delta."  "  Having  shown,"  he  Bays  (pa^e 
SB),  "  that  B.  8.  haa  not  pcoved  Tennyson  to  be  the  moat  htaJthy  m 
Uwtcodeaejof  his  poetry,  we  by  implioalwn  prove  that  Longfellow's 
poatry  U  the  most  healthy."    11.  6.  respectfully  declines  the  honour 
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pat  npon  him.  He  ia  not  tiia  greatest  logician,  not  the  moat 
eminent  critia  now  living,  &nd,  therefore,  when  Ad  fails  to  eetkbliaha 
propoaition,  it  doea  Jiot  follow,  "  by  implication,"  that  everybody 
elce  would  fail,  and  that  the  converse  of  the  proposition  ia  true. 
Sorely  an  easay,  conclnding  with  aach  an  absurd  "  implication"  aa 
that  just  quoted,  misht  be  ven  fairly  reviewed  and  diamiased  in  a 
■entenoe — "  the  end  tiienoiia/oolUAnett."  If  "  Delta"  kiu  conricted 
B.  S.  of  "falae  logic  and -rhetoric,"  he  haa  not  advancod  Long- 
fellow's claima  one  whit.  Por  anything  that  appears  from  hu 
artide,  Tenimon  may  have  written  a  metrical  treatise  on  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  Longfellow  be  the  author  of  the  ' '  Lovei 
of  the  Trianglea."  We  cannot  gather  whether  "  Delta"  ever  read 
either  poet.  B.  8.  aupports  Tennyaon ;  B.  8.  argues  badly  ;  there- 
fore Longfellow's  poetry  ia  the  more  healt^.  purely,  of  the  two, 
"  Delta"  muat  be  a  worse  logician  ihtax  B.  o. 

The  truth  is,  "  Delta'a"  article  is  a  personal  controversy  witL 
B.  8.,  and.  with  the  reader's  leave,  ahall  be  briefly  answered  at 
such.  *'  Delta"  accuses  B.  S.  of  "  contradictions,"  &e.  Sorely  he 
ia  not  the  man  to  make  this  charge,  for  he  tells  na  (page  36),  "  va 
werepleaaed  with  the  paper  of  B.  8. ;"  that  he  thinks  t&  said  {Mper 
ia  "far  from  dry  and  un interesting"  (page  37) ;  and  yet  that  it  ia 
full  of  "contradictions,"  "contrary  assertions,"  "false  logic  and 
rhetoric,"  and  "fallaeies,"  and  one  in  which  no  "  confidence  can  be 
placed."  MaynotB,  8.  juatly  reply,  2\i  juojoe,  when  thuaaaaailod 
by  a  writer  who  takes  pleasure  and  interest  where  he  finds 
neither  confidence  nor  reaaonP  But  to  the  ooutradictioaa  be  finda. 
He  says  (page  37)  that  the  debate  ia  limited  "to  the  comparative 
heolthlnesa  of  the  poetry  of  our  two  authors,"  and  that  "  this  form" 
of  the  question  "  implies  that  both  are  great  poets, — aocomphahed 
maalera  of  themuaical  concatenation  of  worda.'  Then,  ifhealtfaineat 
impliea  a  great  poet  of  great  muaical  skill,  ajbrtiori,  the  greater  tbe 
poet,  and  the  greater  his  musical  skill,  the  healthier  will  be  hit 
poetry.  Yet, because B.  S. argues  instead  of  "  implying,"  "Delta" 
.  turns  round  and  contradicts  his  own  implication,  in  order  to  con- 
demn B.  S.'s  argument.  "  It  is  not  for  us  to  discnaa  "  which  poet 
has  the  greater  metrical  power,  &c.,  &c.  "  Delta"  prooeede  (p.  37) 
to  prove  that  the  emotiona  produced  by  word  mnsic  are  sobjeotiTe 
in  their  origin  and  not  objective.  Of  course,  all  emoiioiu  mutt  Im 
aubjective,  tbr  they  are  states  of  onr  beins.  B.  S.  never  denied  to 
obvious  a  truth ;  nay,  he  even  ineidentaJIy  mentioned  it  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  '243,  2M,  and  248).  "  Delta"  next  (p.  37)  quotea  two  aenttaieet 
to  show  that  B.  S.  first  saserts  and  then  denies  that  poetry  addreitea 
the  intellect.  The  assumed  contradiction  exists  in  one  lentenee, 
where  B.  S.  aays  that  the  object  of  poetry  "  it  the  creatitHi  of 
intellectual  pleasure,  by  addressing  primarily  tho  imagination  and 
feelings  rather  than  the  intellect."  B.  S.  regrets  that,  writing  mid« 
«»rcum8taucea  which  allowed  him  no  time  for  reviaion,  this  clniaty 
azpreasion  escaped  attention.  He  ought  to  have  used  another 
adjective.     He  meant,  at  the  eentence  thows,  to  point  ovt  th« 
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pleiuQres  which  ue  not  of  the  bodily  •entet  merely,  but  emotioDal, 
spiritDi^,  or  Ronl  pleanirM.  He  lued  "  intelleDtual"  u  ire  do  in 
ssyiiif;.  "Mania  a  pbyaicslandiatelleotaal  bein^,"  >.  «.,  ua  gensrio 
tmnfor  all  onr  non-material  faculties.  He  odmita  his  error  iranlfly. 
The  intellect,  properly  so  called,  ia  capable  of  neither  pain  nor  plea* 
■ure.  B.  S.,  honeTer,  didnotprint  intellectual  in ■Ca^KV,  as  "Delta" 
haa  been  oompelled  to  do  in  order  to  add  colour  to  hii  objection  s 
nor  does  he  believe  that  one  reader  in  fifty  has  minmderatood  bis 
meaning.  He  pleads  guilty  (at  the  bar  of  small  criticism)  of  K 
TCrbal  careleBsnetH ;  reminding  "  Delta  "  that  his  Latin,  ex  *ui  oro, 
woald  Btond  small  chance,  either  etymologically  or  syntactically, 
before  the  same  tribunal.  In  bis  next  paragraph  (p.  m)  "  Delta  " 
carefully  arfpes  tJiat  *'  man,  being  a  moral  agent,"  the  healthiness  or 
otherwise  of  human  inflnence  must  be  judged  "  by  moral  considers^ 
tions  only,"  and  states  that  B.  S.  "is  at  considerable  pains"  to 
show  that  "  OS  a  poet,  intellectaal  [t.  e.  spiritual]  pleasnre  is  the 
true  teat  of  healthy  tendency."  B.  3.  doea  not  argue  anything  of 
the  kind.  He  argues  (toI.  lii.  p.  246),  that  (spintuol)  "pleasore 
csnnot  be  re&ted  and  permanent  without  being  moral."  He 
declares  (rol.  iii.  pp.  246.  217)  that  while  "  the  ticrel  and  iimret  of 
a  poet's  influence  lies  in  his  being  "  a  miuister  to  our  pleasuret, 
still  the  "  amount  of  his  inflaence  for  good,"  i.  a.,  its  healthiness, 
depends  "  on  the  way  he  exercises  his  powers,  and  the  thoaghU  be 
invests  with  the  graces  of  poefepr."  In  other  words,  B.  S.  said  that 
the  power  to  please  decides  tne  relatixe  power,  greatness,  and 
influence  of  a  poet ;  and  that  "  baring  thoa  guaged  the  power  of 
influenoe  "  of  each  of  two  poets,  we  must  next  ascertain  how  they 
used  it,  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  healthiness  of  tbeir  works ; 
for,  be  adds,  "  all  rentlling  moral  influence  is  a  combination  of  the 
active  power  and  moral  quality  of  the  influence  actually  exerted." 
"  Delta  "  finds  here  "  contradictions  "  and  "  fallacies,"  "  chameleon 
versatility,"  Jcc.  It  is  just  as  if  we  said,  "The  sanitary  value  of  a 
medical  drug  is  the  result  of  (1)  its  power,  and  (2)  its  quality." 
"  Delta  "  would  interpose, — "  No :  sanitary  value  does  not  depend 
on  power,  for  poisons  are  powerful,"  and  when  the  sentence  was 
finished,  he  would  turn  round  and  say, — "  There  I  you  said  it  was 
power,  and  now  yousay  it  is  quaUty ;  you  contradict  yourself."  If 
"  Delta "  wUl  blunder  thni,  if  lie  really  eannot  put  two  ideas 
together  to  form  a  third,  if  be  nill  regard  cmnbination  as  the  same 
as  contradiction,  B.  S.  is  not  to  blame.  He  can  only  sav  with 
Coleridge,  InUlUgenda  non  inielUcium  a^fero.  "Delta  then 
(p.  39)  speaks  of  B.  S.'s  Mang  froii  in  dismissing  the  intellectn^ 
comparison  between  Tennyson  and  Longfellow,  as  poets,  cvrrenle 
talamo.  He  forgets  that  the  "  flying  pen  "  nevertheless  devotes 
two  pages  to  a  brief  review  of  Tennyson's  metrical  power  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Longfellow.  Moreover,  when  B.  S.  wrot«  bis 
tlrst  paper,  orgning  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  debate  to  determine 
which  was  the  grater  poet,  he  oould  not  foresee  that  his  opponents 
would  admit  the  metrical,  artiatio,  and  intelleotnal  superiority  of 
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Tttmyou ;  when  ha  totmd  tkia  to  ba  the  fiurt,  h«  natnallj-  tbtnglit 
he  need  not  prove  tt  length  thtt  which  opponente  eren  gnnted, — 
that  he  mi^t  fairlr  qm^  their  sdmisMOni,  and  gMs>  on  camofe 
eaUma.  "  Delta  "  finsllj,  in  thfi  seooad  ptngraph  of  p.  39.  itzinga 
his  objectiona  togetiior  in  a.  firetlf,  Moo&dly,  thirdly,  and  finuihlf . 
Ther  gaia  no  new  foi-ee  by  this  repetition,  and.  tbrnrafore,  need  no 
furttier  notice.  We  think  the  comers  of  our  trkagaW  fnend  Im« 
now  been  to  Sti  mbbed  down,  that  ha  will  fit  into  a  round  hfHe  o( 
the  BinaUeat  dimenMODi. 

With  Binoere  ackuowlcdgnxnts  to  G.  B.  K.  and  to  "Angk>- 
Saxon"  for  the  powerfnl  HU|>part  render«d  in  Umi  eaaaya,  and 
apoloi^izing  for  the  many  int{mrfectiona  in  onr  omi  treatment  of  the 
great  theme,  we  now  make  our  bow.  The  iame  and  die  verdttst  are 
with  tLe  readecs.    Let  diem  judge.  B.  S. 

HSaiTlVB  S8PLT. 

Im  the  opening;  article  of  thii  debate  we  atated  o«r  reaaona  fi>r 
taking  the  negatiTe  aide.  We  then  endea*oaj«d  to  ahow  upon  what 
grounda  oni'  decision  in  farour  of  Longfellow  waa  baaed.  We  did 
not  idaim  for  him  hi^^er  rank  aa  a  Poet,  or  aasert  that,  ■■  ■  linker, 
he  waa  anperior  to  Tennyaon.  On  tbe  oraitniry,  it  waa  frankly 
■dndtted  that  he  would  not  well  bear  the  oompariaoD.  either  for 
"  deptb  of  imagination,  or  breadth  of  view ;  for  oelica^  of  dictimi, 
or  subtlety  of  thon^ht."  In  onlv  one  respect  did  we  oonsider  him 
to  be  entided  to  a  higher  ^ace,  that  bmng  lie  kealtkier  latdatcU*  if 
kitpoem: 

By  the  qTiaetion  itsdf  we  are  limited  to  thia  one  point.  It  ia  not 
asked  which  is  the  greater  poet  P  but  whioh  exeniaea  Ibe  better 
infioence  P  We  think  it  ia  auogether  irrevelant  to  die  preaent  dis- 
coaaion,  which  haa  to  do  with  tlu  efleot  <t  theic  writings  omlif,  to 
gire  BO  elaborate  esaay  upon  the  natMre  of  poetry  iteeU;  or  a  ifaapiody 
upon  the  mvsie  of  verse. 

We  are  aware  our  opponents  think  otherwise,  and  object  ia  be 
eonfined  widun  tiw  narrow  boundariea  aasigned  to  them-  B.  S.. 
indeed,  aaye  tliat,  "conaidered  ftr  te,  the  attempt  to  deterouee 
whether  Tennvaon  or  Longfellow  exerte  the  healtiner  influence  aa 
the  mind  ia  all  hot  valueleaa"  (n.  392) ;  and  is  of  opinion  diat  we 
night  aa  well  oocnpy  our  time  fay  diseuaaing  "  tbe  T«latiTe  alimen- 
tary Talue  of  be^  and  mntton."  Kctwi Ihatandi ng.  B.  S.haa  diottcht 
fit  to  occupy  eighteen  or  nineteen  pages  in  a  debate  wbi^  iu 
profesiedly  no  other  object  than  the  one  he  ridieulee.  He  wain- 
taina,  alao,  that  the  inqninea  to  whidi  bis  first  arti<de  ma  derated 
were  absolntely  neoeaiary  ;  end  peraiating  in  reguding  dte  qaestioii 
as  one  iuTolriiig  an  acenrate  estimata  of  the  relwtire  poetie  ycFweref 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow,  derotee  tlae  greater  part  of  bis  aeeond  to 
prove  what  he  a^noviedgea  hia  <nnoneatB  bare  nerwr  diapoted. 
vie.,  that  Tennyaoa  it  tbe  greater  of  tlie  two.  On  p.  398  he  telle  ns, 
"  We  might  as  wdl  pretea^  to  have  a  geamHry  witbont  definitaona, 
and  a  system  of  algebra  widwnt  ^e  foundation  idea  a£  quanta^,  at 
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to  judge  batvaen  the  influence  of  two  poeU,  wiQiout  erer  settling  in 
ODrowniaiDd  what  poetir  is;  bow  it  ia  to  be  judged;  and  how  ita 
efi«ct«  are  to  be  eUimBteo."  To  have  made  the  analogy  complete, 
he  sbonld  hare  said,  "  We  cannot  judge  between  the  t.-ijfuence  of 
two  wets  without  lettling  in  our  own  mind  what  influence  ia." 

InSuenoe  is  felt,  and  does  not  depend  for  ita  power  upon  our 
nndaratanding  bow  it  ia  uerted-  There  is  in  thin  a  confuaion  of 
ideal  which  nina  all  throogh  bii  article.  To  aay  that  we  cannot 
appreciate  the  influmce  of  a  poet  without  first  clearly  defining  what 
poetr3r  ia,  ita  nature  and  office,  ia  as  abaurd  as  to  taj  we  cannot  be 
swayed  by  the  eloquence  of  a  apeaker  witiiout  nnderatandtng  ora- 
tcuTT;  at  be  knoclc«d  down  by  a  pugilist  without  being  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  boiini;. 

Does  B.  S.  imagine  that,  without  a  correct  tbeoi?,  it  would  be 
ii^osaible  for  a  poor  BeamBtreaa  to  fe«I  the  pathos  of  the  "  Song  of 
«  Shirt  P"  Will  h»  deny  that  on  "  unfortunate  "  mij^t  recognise  the 
tender  humanity  of  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs"  without  having  read  his 
article  in  the  April  aumberP 

_  Passing  from  Uiis,  B.  S.  attadta  H.  G.  for  making  hia  own  e<p^ 
ritnoa  a  teat  of  the  influence  of  Tennyson  and  LoDgtellow.  At  first 
sight  this  may  aeem  a  fallacious  ground  upon  which  to  rest  oor 
rerdict ;  but  it  ia  not  ao.  Do  we  not  make  oureelres  the  jstandard 
by  which  we  judge  of  the  feelings  of  othersF  We  know  only  so 
much  of  oor  neighbour's  heart  as  we  hare  learnt  from  our  own. 
^Hiat  which  movee  ua  we  expect  to  exert  a  corresponding  power  over 
onr  fellowa. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  consciovs  of  a  streDgtbening,  elerating 
influence  in  a  man's  works,  we  have  some  resaon  for  suppoaing  a, 
nmitar  effect  ia  produced  upon  all  who  read  them.  Of  course,  not 
absolutely  the  aame ;  it  will  be  modified  or  increased,  according  to 
tba  nature  upon  which  it  operates;  but  our  hearts  are,  in  their 
laiger  characteristics,  so  fashioned  alike,  that  whatsoever  is  true, 
lorely,  and  of  good  report,  reaches  all  who  are  not  degraded  or 
debaaod. 

B.  S.  olnecta  to  the  fact  of  LoogfeDow's  inflneace  being  more 
SKtenstTe  man  that  of  Tennyson  being  o^ed  as  a  point  in  his 
foroar ;  and  in  opposing  t^  argument,  takes  occasion  to  insinuate 
that  it  ifl  only  from  want  of  intellect  that  any  prefer  the  former. 
That  he  feels  somewhat  contemptnons  towards  those  who  do,  may 
be  infcired  from  his  query  on  page  396,  where,  speaking  of  a  com- 
parison between  them,  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  have  used  their 
yowcr,  ha  aaks  -,^-"  Can  any  one  doubt  what  must  and  will  be  the 
unaniiaous  verdict  of  every  person  competent  to  form  an  opinion  f" 
We  do  not  think  that  the  number  of  persons  influenced  by  either 
one  or  the  other  determinea  the  question.  We  would  not  settle 
it  by  universal  suffrage,  —  the  same  objection  applying  to  that 
principle  in  things  literary  as  in  things  political, — that  for  the  right 
nae  of  it,  education  and  taate  are  required,  which  all  do  not 
pOMOU.     But  still  we  consider  Uie  fact  uat  Iiongfellow  does  gain 
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a  wider  audience,  eren  among  those  who  hare  the  reanUitee  fori 
right  judgment,  ought  to  be  allowed  gome  weight.  Beridei,  theie 
is  reason  to  donbt  the  heallMneu  of  that  which  haa  nothing  in 
common  with  Uie  genenlitj,  and  makes  ttx  itaelf.  b^  ita  own 
exclnaiTenegB,  a  narrow  circle.  And  this  we  tbink  to  be  the  case, 
in  iome  degree,  with  Tennyson's  poetry- 

Bnt  we  pass  on  to  notice  a  remark  of  B.  S.,  in  which  he  endet- 
TOurs  to  ward  off  the  argument  wliich  has  been  derived  from  the 
mystical,  uncertain,  indistinct  teaching  of  his  favourite  poet,  bj 
declaring  that  "  The  aim  of  a  poet  is  not  direct  teaching ;  and  the 
more  closely  he  attempts  this,  the  more  prosaic  be  will  be"  (page 
398).  We  partly  acree  with  B.  S.  as  regards  the  aim  of  most  pocta, 
but  would  remind  him  again  that  it  is  not  the  poet's  aim,  but  hit 
influence,  we  are  discuBsmg.  He  goes  on,  however,  to  say  whit 
we  cannot  betoc  with; — "No  great  poet  bss  ever  professed  to  be 
catechist  and  lecturer  to  humanity.'  Does  B.  8.  mean  to  saj 
that  Isaiah,  and  the  author  of  Job,  were  not  mat  poets  P  Perhaps, 
in  accordance  with  bis  definition  on  page  243,  he  will  deny  that 
their  writings  are  poetry  at  aJl,  as  they  are  us  Dally  printed  as  prose. 

In  a  previous  article  we  expressed  onreelves  in  doubt  as  b>  the 
influence  of  "  Maud,"  inasmuch  as  it  contains  fantastic  passage*, 
which,  if  Hccepted  from  so  high  a  poet  as  bis  own  convictions, 
would  be  very  detrimental.  To  this,  B.  S,  replies,  "  that  it  is  the 
very  nature  of  dramatic  writing  that  we  should  find  the  truth  and 
the  conclusions  in  the  result  of  flie  whole.  Did  Shakespeare  believe 
with  Hamlet,  or  not?  Did  he  mean  to  say  he  would  have  killed 
DeademonaF"  See.  (page  400.)  This,  instead  of  being  a  coneluNre 
answer,  is  an  argument  on  our  side.  B.  S.  thinks  we  ought  to  find 
the  truth  in  the  result  of  the  whole.  Oiu  objection  to  "  Maud" 
was,  that  after  a  earefnl  reading  of  the  whole,  it  was  difficult  to 
know  what  Tennyson  intended  it  to  teach.  No  snch  difficulty  exists 
with  regard  to  tib,e  plays  of  Shakespeare  or  the  poems  of  Milton, 
which  B.  S.  refers  to.  In  them  it  is  apparent  with  whom  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  poet  goes  j  but  in  Tennyson's  "  Mand  "  it  is  not.  H 
B.  S.  had  not  felt  this,  be  might  have  more  cBectuaUj  replied  to 
our  stricture  by  explaining  that  most  perplexing  poem,  or  bo  might 
have  had  reconrse  to  his  dictum, — ■'  The  aim  of  the  poet  is  not  ^ 
direct  teachine."    In  this  case  it  certainly  is  not. 

We  offer  the  above  remarks  in  reply  to  the  most  important 
objections  that  have  been  brought  forward  to  our  view  of  the 
question.    There  are  others  which  would  have  been  noticed,  if 

re  permitted ;  but  we  hope  enough  has  been  said  on  both  sides  to 
e  the  question  before  ihe  impartial  reader,  to  whose  judgment 
we  confidently  leave  the  decision. 
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WAS  JOAN  OF  ABC  AN  DIP08T0E? 

jLTVIBKATrVR   BBPLT. 

Challamel,  ia  hU  History  of  France,  affimu  that  Joui  of  Arc 
-was  simply  in  the  state  of  h&Uuoination ;  or,  in  otlier  words,  a  self- 
deluded  antomuiisc,  acting  upon  the  lupentitlous  tendencies  of 
friends  and  foes  by  tlie  power  of  pretended  spiritual  couunonica- 
tion«,  the  oSaprmg  of  her  onn  delinoua  flights  of  &nc;. 

We  refer  to  the  closing  sentences  of  oHir  opening  pajier,  (p.  328, 
vol.  iiL  New  Series)  aa  indicating  tlie  true  position  of  tins  question. 
Wc  there  say,  that  "Joan  of  Arc  claimed  to  Lave  received  authority 
and  power  from  intercourse  with  a  supernatural  being  she  calls  St. 
Michael,  by  which  she  achieved  deeds  of  daring  which  any  ordinary 
mortal,  possessing  etjual  energy  of  charactei,  might  have  success- 
fully accomplished  without  such  supernatural  assistance  i  while  the 
existence  and  appearance  of  that  persont^e  ia  grave  matter  for 
doubt, — in  fact,  la  nowhere  proven.  Therefore,  Joan  of  Arc  was  an 
impostor,  or  one  who  pretended  to  that  which  was  not."  In  disproof 
of  this  position  not  one  argument  or  valid  reason  has  been  assigned 
by  our  opponents,  sa  we  now  proceed  to  show. 

G.  A.  H.  E.,  p.  330,  gives,  aa  ^e  first  test  of  her  supernatural 
powen,  the  address  she  makes  to  Charles  in  his  disguise ;  a  feat,  we 
imagine,  readily  performed  by  any  one  ^perfectly  unskilled  in  court 
life.  Where  is  the  person  of  either  aex  m  onr  own  land,  who  would 
not  readiiv  recognize  our  beloved  Queen  and  her  worthy  Consort  in 
nnyaasembly,howeverdre88ed,e8peoiaUyif  that  interview  were  chosen 
in  the  royal  presence  chamber  P  But  O.  A.  H.E.,  on  this  occasion, 
pnfai  into  the  Ups  of  Joan  this  remarkable  language  : — "  Most  noble 
Lord  Dauphin,  I  am  Joan,  the  maid  sent  in  behalf  of  God  to  aid 
you  in  your  kingdom ;  and,  by  Hia  oommand,  I  announce  to  yoa 
that  you  shall  be  crowned  in  the  city  of  Kheims,  and  shall  become 
Hie  Ueutenant  in  the  kingdom  of  France."  *g«'"  he  says,  p.  331, 
when  she  was  eiamined  by  the  doctors  of  theology,  ahe  addressed 
them : — "  I  know  neither  A  nor  B,  but  I  am  commanded  by  my 
TOioes,  in  behalf  of  the  King  of  Heaven,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
■od  to  crown  the  dauphin  at  Bheims ;"  and  after  the  course  of 
erenta  had  shown  the  aooomplishment  of  these  promises,  not  by  any 
superhuman  means,  but  by  the  vigorous  eflbrte  of  the  soldiers, 
excited  to  emulate  her  bravery,  all  of  which  was  perfectly  natural 
and  human,  ahe  ia  made  (p.  &2)  to  say,  "  I  wish  that  the  gentle 
king  would  allow  me  to  return  towards  my  father  and  mother,  keep 
my  flocka  and  herds  aa  before,  and  do  aU  things  aa  I  was  wont  to 
do." 

Upon  thoM  vpteehn  of  Joan  oar  frioid,  Q.  A.  H.  £.,  tMwapt 
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that  she  wag  not  kd  impostor.  If  wach  could  be  a  truljr  valid  reuon, 
then  incceaa  in  the  achievement  of  any  bold  promiae  of  a  Task 
nature,  wherethenameof  (^odisiuToIced  br  the  villain  or  Tisionsry, 
would  be  proof  positive  of  merit,  and  entitle  the  cnt-tbroat  and  tne 
maniac  to  canonization.  Beyond  the  speecbeii  and  the  aaaomption, 
G.  A.  H.  E.  offers  no  argnment.  Lest  the  rhelorio  with  which  these 
aiBnmptions  and  speeches  are*plaeed  before  the  reader  shonld  have 
magnified  them  beyond  their  real  worth,  we  will  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  speeches,  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  asaamption,  and,  by  con- 
seqnenee,  the  unsound  logic  of  our  friendly  opponent. 

Joan,  in  these  speeches,  claimed — Ist.  To  have  been  sent  by  Gods 


dly.  To  have  been  endowed  with  snpematunl  power;  3rdly.  To 
jirophecy  that  the  dauphin  should  be  crowned  by  herself  in  the  eiW 
otBiieam;  and,  4th1v.  She  KVaowlsdgei  tie  king't  aulhoritg  ortfy 


to  limit  or  continue  the  work  to  which,  as  she  alleged,  she  had  been 
commanded  bjr  God. 

We  may  fairly  assume  that  these  speeches  ore  really  and  tmtlt- 
folly  Joan's  own,  as  G.  A.  H.  E.,  her  advocate,  affirms ;  to  suppoM 
.othorTrise,  were  to  make  that  writer  gnilty  of  literary  suicide — 
guilty  of  putting  into  the  lips  of  his  heroine  words  sne  hod  not 
uttered,  merely  to  make  her  the  object  of  ridicule.  Bespecting  her 
daim  to  the  Divine  misaion,  we  have  oqIt  her  own  assertion ;  if 
further  evidence  were  in  existence,  surely  G.  A.  E.  E.  would  hare 
produced  it,  in  her  support.  Such  beine  the  case,  that  this  claim 
rests  on  her  unsupported  assertion,  we  would  inquire,  Do  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  render  the  direct  interference  of  God,  and  the 
special  revelation  of  that  interference  to  an  ignorant  and  obscure 
female,  probable,  neccHaarj,  or  wise,  as  havine  relation  to  the  moral 

Sivemment  and  providential  arrangements  ofan  oil-wise,  beneficent 
eityP  "We  submit  this  question  seriously  to  the  thoughtful 
reader,  and  would  suggest,  that  to  our  mind  it  appean  little  short 
of  the  most  daring  impiety  of  which  a  human  being  can  be  guultr, 
to  assume  a  Divine  comniia»ion,  or  to  offinn  that  another  has  rightlj 
and  truthfully  aasumed  a  Divine  commission,  under  such  question- 
able circumstances.  It  must  be  remembered,  as  S.  F.  T.  hss  shown, 
p,  408,  that  all  Europe  was  the  theatre  of  imposturei  of  a  kindred 
nature  forages,  to  most  of  which  none  but  candidates  for  BetUeheiB 
Hospital  would  give  the  least  credence.  It  is  tme — 
"  God  mors*  ia  ■  mfitsrioa*  wij 
His  wondui  to  ptrfanaf 
bvt  all  His  works  idiow  unmietakeable  aigia  of  eldll,  wisdom,  mi 
adaptability  of  me«ns  to  the  required  end.  Let  it  not  be  objected 
that  God  luu  tent  His  servants  m  tiaies  post  to  wor^  His  wonden 
in  the  earth,  and  why  not  in  the  case  of  Joan  t  Kit  in  ererj 
trnly  Divine  miaaion  there  is  evidence  above  and  beyond  the  mwe 
aaaertion  of  the  person  sent.  God  ia  more  apparent  in  the  miBaioa 
than  the  instrument  chosen  for  the  work ;  in  fact,  the  finger  of  Giod 
is  ••«■  tm^g  upon  the  waQ  iko  work  He  ia  aooomjdiahi^,  uld  tke 
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p«non  aent  U  entiiwlj  loat  in  the  kirful  proMoee  of  the  wonderM 
wolfing  of  God  liimMlf.  It  mattan  not,  tm  we  aliall  eabaeqnentlT- 
ese,  to  otij«et  th»t  Joan  beliered  benelf  to  be  tbe  mMsenger  <n 
Ood ;  tbe  &ot«  adduced  hr  mr  oppoaeBti  ootuloaiTelj  prore  tiw 
esnmptioo  oT  Jotn  to  be  uring  bla«pbemy. 


e  nndentood  u  ■peuriog  aenoaelj.    We  feel  tttoagly, 

SortancB  of  tbe  prinoipfe  inTolred  ehontd  nuke  eriJiy 
brittiaii  to  think,  feet,  and  ipekk  firmly,  foroibly ,  and 


with  gramC  cut.  It  i*  »n  awful  thing  to  make  God  ute  foater-Oitiier 
to  all  OUT  daring  wiehee  and  desires,  or  to  ap^ore  of  and  idolize 
oar  fellow-mortal  for  daring  to  ipeak  sm  Qod'a  moathpieoe,  and  act 
aa  His  inrtmment  irrerereatlf  aad  folaelr. 

She  olaimed  aupematnral  powera.  Her  aeaartiona  enrelj  can 
entitle  her  to  no  credence  in  this  reepeot ;  tbe  tendency  of  ber 
daring,  united  to  the  taperatitione  influenoe  her  pretenstooa  exer- 
ciaed  in  her  faroar,  were  the  efficient  cantes  of  her  sncceaa,  and 
are  to  be  aoconnted  fco-by  the  well-reeognixed  principlea  of  peycbo- 
logieal  science,  witiiont  HunematorBl  asaiataDee.  She  aasumed  to 
be  aeat  by  Ood.  and  endowed  with  Bapernatunl  powers  for  a 
apeoific  object ;  the  inperstitiom  ignorance  of  the  people  induced 
th«m  to  receive  her  aecording  to  her  (ireteniiona ;  they  believed  in 
her  mission;  that  belief  created  oonfidence,  gave  freah  vigour  to 
their  efforts ;  thev  expected  HUcceea,  and  worked  with  hearty  good- 
will to  achieve  tnat  suceeaa :  the  reault  was  perfectly  natnnl,  and 
they  succeeded.  An  entirely  difierent  seriei  of  circnmetancee  re- 
sulted from  her  preteniions  in  their  Influence  upon  the  minds  of 
her  fooa :  in  the  lormer  case,  confidence  of  sucoeas  waa  produced ; 
tmt  in  the  latter,  soperatitioas  dread  of  her  supernatural  power,  and 
of  her  assDmed  Divine  miaaiou,  induued  timidity,  fear,  terror, 
weakneea,  and  expected  defeat.  Hence  defeat  waa  realized  to  one 
party  and  snooess  gained  by  tbe  other — the  sole  oanses  being,  what 
IS  termed  in  military  langnage  the  rriatire  strength  or  weakneaa 
of  the  morale  of  the  contending  armiee,  euperiuduoed  by  the  pre- 
tenaiona  of  Joan.  The  whole,  so  far  frcun  being  proof  of  anper- 
natoral  power,  ia  aimply  a  paychcJc^DBl  fact,  the  reanlt  of  a  natural 
law. 

She  is  made  by  6.  A.  H.  E.  to  ssy  diat  she  waa  "  commanded 
on  beh^r  of  the  King  of  Heaven  to  crown  the  king  at  Bhmns." 
This  implies  one  of  two  things ;  either  §be  waa  to  crown  the  king 
irith  her  own  banda,  or  to  cause  bim  to  be  crowned  aa  a  result  <» 
ber  supernatural  power.  Tbe  king  waa  oron 
therefore  she  did  not  crown  tbe  king  with  b 
hare  Mt»  tiaX  nothing  of  a  enpematiiral  character  was  manifested  in 
the  nooeesea  of  tbe  I>etich  army,  nor  in  the  defeats  of  the  English 
army ;  therefore  tbe  ooronation  of  the  king  waa  a  reault  of  militarr 
•ttoeen  and  Btake  poliey,  neidieT  of  wniob  were  sapematunu, 
however  mnch  they  might  have  been  brought  sbeot  by  Joan's 
condnet  and  aaeomptiona.  At  the  ostaet  of  her  psblic  career  she 
alJegea  the  oomrnand  of  Hamren  to  the  work,  aad  yet  aha  it  made 
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by  G.  A.  H.  £.  to  accord  the  power  to  the  kbg,  either  to 
continue,  limit,  or  even  entirely  to  termin&te  her  Divine  miwion. 
Hine  are  positions  as  contradictory  as  language  can  expreas.  God 
commaiids  to  a  misuon ;  and  yet  the  person  sent  appeals  to  a  fellow 
being  for  permission  to  forsake  the  mission  of  Grod:  this  bet 
stamps  the  whole  of  Joan's  pretensions  as  tJie  grossest  impoaitdon 
it  is  possible  for  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  invent. 

We  shall  now  ofier  a  few  observations  on  the  chief  argmnents  of 
subsequent  writers  : — "Bennett"  says  that  imposition  is  "anacted 
or  onaoted  lie ;"  and  a  deceiver  is  "  he  that  knotBi  he  daxivM,"  and 
iu  this  lies  the  guilt  of  the  aetUm."  And  W.  H.  P.  oburrea, 
'_'  The  impostor  must  be  aware  she  is  deceiving,  or  she  ia  not  an 
impostor. '  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  show  the  impossibility  of 
Joaa  having  been  self-deceived  ;  and  secondly,  that  self-deception 
does  not  reOeve  the  impostor  of  her  guilt.  She  represents  herself, 
or  at  least  is  represented  by  her  advocates  in  this  debate,  as  having 
had  anthority  from  heaven,  as  being  commissioned  by  God,  as 
instructed  and  authorized  by  voices  or  spiritual  agenciea.  TSotr  we 
have  seen  by  the  facts  of  history  that  these  assertiooa  of  hers 
have  only  her  own  anthority  to  support  them ;  no  one  else  was 
cognizant  of  them.  We  have  also  soen  that  supematural  conununi* 
cations  were  not  only  veiy  improbable,  but  about  thia  time  many 
extraordinary  deceptions  were  popular,  which  none  but  Bedlamites 
would  now  believe ;  pretension  to  supematural  power  and  spiritual 
communications  appear  then  to  have  been  a  superstitions  iaio«yn> 
craoy  of  the  age.  Going  still  further,  we  have  seen  that  all  the 
phenomena  attending  the  history  of  Joan,  public  and  private,  are 
to  be  acooonted  for  by  known  psychological  laws.  AgKre^tiog 
these  facts  as  cumulative  evidence,  we  are  convinced  of  the  mtpos- 
sibility  of  Joan  being  self-deceived ;  self-deception,  even  if  practi- 
cable, could  not  be  a  valid  relief  irom  the  guilt  of  imposition  or 
the  successful  deception  of  others.  Truth  is  objective  as  a  thing 
eitraneous  to  humanity ;  a  fact  is  a  fact,  whether  we  believe  it  to 
be  as  another  represents  it  or  not.  The  fact  or  falsity  in  qneetioD 
now  ia  simply  this : — Was  Joan  inspired,  oommisaioned,  or  oam- 
manded  by  God,  by  heaven,  by  St.  Michael,  or  by  spiritual  voices, 
to  accomplish  a  certain  work,  or  not  P  If  she  was,  she  was  not  an 
impostor,  and  the  on*u  prohandi  that  she  waa  divinely  authorised 
lay  upon  our  opponents,  and  so  far  from  having  accomplished  their 
task,  we  find  them  confessing,  in  the  words  of  W.  H.  F„  that 
"  she  was  not  inspired."  Henoe,  out  of  the  moutJis  of  her  own 
advooatea  is  Joan  oondemned  as  an  impostor,  vending  the  old 
adage,  "  Save  her  from  her  friends,  from  ner  foes  she  eotud  defend 
herself."  Ooropponentshavingconfeasedtothefalsityof Joaii,theT 
prove  her  an  impostor,  her  lelf'deception  notwiUistandin^.  Could 
we  believe  that  self-deception  were  no  imposture,  according  to  onr 
opponents,  then  Joan  was  a  lying  self-deoeiver,  worthy  of  oaiuw 
ization  for  the  success  of  her  deoeptian,  beosose  there  is  no  midway 
betweea  the  ttro  extremes :  if  Joan  woa  not  an  impostor,  she  wai  a 
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martyred  iaint,  and  wortty'  of  the  higbest  admiration.  If  aelf- 
deoeption  makes  the  lie  a  truth  when  cominuiiicated  to  others,  then 
every  monomaniac  and  half-witted  imbecile  is  worthy  of  onr  highest 
esteem  and  most  reverential  regard,  and  every  crazy  inmate  of  onr 
lunatic  aaylnms,  who  believes  himself  or  herself  ta  be  a  monarch,  is 
worthy  of  all  the  homage  dne  to  royalty.  The  egregious  absnrdity 
of  the  thing  is  so  glaring,  that  we  are  almost  persuaded  we  are 
removed  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  or  else  that  we  have,  by  the 
BagreBtion  of  this  debate,  exhumed  the  fossilized  remains  of  the 
dark  «;eB  and  given  life  to  them  ;  but  as  we  have  no  relish  for  the 
fate  of  Frankenstein,  we  have  brought  them  to  the  tonchatone  of 
troth,  and  hare  exhibited  them  to  the  logic  and  reason  of  the 
British  Controversalists,  who  will,  doubtless,  consign  all  suoh  anti- 

Juated  snperatitioDS  and  st^jlid  logic  as  exhibited  by  the  pro- 
oaiiit«s  to  the  limbo  of  oblivion,  in  s«cula  leeularitm.    Seqitieseat 

Thna,  when  Joan  and  her  mission  are  stript  of  the  gorgeous 
pageantry  of  State-craft,  denuded  of  the  aepulchral  cerement*  of 
pnestcrail,  and  foraaten  by  the  paraphernalia  of  military  glory, 
they  become  a  miserable  patch  of  filthy  rags,  the  blackest  blas- 
phemy ever  coned  ved  by  the  poUntedmind  of  the  montisb  visionary 
in  the  dark  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Upon  these  premises  we  feel  onreelves  warranted  in  pronouncing 
Joan  of  Arc  an  impostor.  L  Ofvbibb. 

KiaiTrVX  BBPtT. 

The  story  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  on©  of  those  of  which  we  are  per- 
mitted to  know  only  a  portion  of  the  fact* ;  and  it  is  the  absence  of 
the  details  M^utsito  to  form  a  complete  memoir  which  constitntes 
the  difficulty  we  have  to  encounter  in  the  consideration  of  such 
a  question  as  the  present.  In  this  instance,  however,  we  know 
somcient  to  enable  as  to  arrive  at  definite  and  sensible  conclusions; 
and  thongh  several  incidents  in  the  narrative  at  first  sight  bear  a 
Bomewbat  contradictory  appearance,  we  submit  that  a  careful  and 
c»ndid  investigation  wiU  show  them  to  be  perfectly  reconcileable. 
As  an  illuatratioD.  it  will  be  observed,  in  contrast  to  our  statement, 
that  at  the  time  Joan  was  first  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the 
"  visions,"  she  was  engaged  in  attending  to  the  domestic  concerns  of 
her  parents,  or  in  gnarding  the  flocks  which  belonged  to  them. 
"  L'Ouvrier"  states  she  was  employed  as  servant  at  an  inn  ;  and, 
from  being  accustomed  in  such  capacity  to  ride  the  horses  of  the 
guests  to  water,  she  learnt  the  art  of  horsemanship.  The  real  facts 
are  these: — At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  the  greater  part  of 
France  was  distracted  by  the  faction  which  arose  upon  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.,  between  the  Armagnacs,  as  the  adherents  of  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  throne  were  called,  and  the  Burgundians,  or 
those  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  rival  aspirant  for  the  regency, 
John,  Ihike  of  Burgundy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  where 
Joan  resided  beloDgcd  to  the  roynlist  party ;  and  upon  one  occasion 
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"  a  jwriy  of  BoTgimdian  caTalrr  drove  limn  with  their  fiunilkt  ukd 
flocu  from  their  peaceful  homes,  and  oompelled  ihem  to  take  rehge 
elaewhere.  The  familj  of  Arc  found  ibelter  in  an  hoateliy  at 
Keufchatcan,  a  town  WAich,  belonging  to  the  Snke  of  Lorraine,  wat 
Mfe  from  aggression.  Here  they  remained  fifteen  days,  during 
which  it  is  jnat  probable  that  Joan,  as  some  return  for  the  bospitali^ 
and  protectionoiBbrdediSstisted.u  IB  supposed;  and  this  conjecture  i* 
the  on)  J  foundation  for  the  stoi;  of  Joan  baring  been  servant  at  sn 
inn,  a  statement  first  made  by  a  chronicler  of  the  Burgnndian  fso- 
tion,"  and  always  repeated  (when  used  at  all}  in  the  same  Tindictire 
spirit  which  originally  pronipted  tbe  record. 

The  chief  embarrassment  with  our  opponents  seem  to  have  had 
has  been  in  deciding  tbe  first,  perhaps  tbe  main  point,  inTolved  in  tbe 
discussion,  Tit.,  tbe  meaning  of  the  term  "impoetor."  The  sim^ 
definition  of  tbe  great  leiicograpber,  with  wbictk  we  started,  appeal* 
to  hare  been  rejected  in  favour  of  a  more  elaborate  interpretation; 
and  we  cannot  help  remarlcing  the  fact  in  each  case,  that  the  more 
laboured  tbe  description  is,  the  more  abstruse  and  obscure  is  the 
eiplanation.  Thus,  A.  J.  transcribes  tbe  words  of  tbe  Ztaperto/ 
Jheitonary,  evidently  belieTing  it  a  greater  authority  than  Jonuscoi, 
etpecialh)  lekett  the  tentence  it  italicized ;  bnt  we  think  be  might 
have  avoided  the  trouble,  for  tbe  quotation  does  not  serve  him  at 
alL  Joan  of  Are  was  certainly  not  a  religious  "impostor;"  her 
object  was  rather  a  political  than  a  religious  one ;  neither  did  she 
"falsely  pretend  to  an  eitroordinery  commission  from  heaven,"  as 
we  hope  to  prove  eatiafsctorily,  before  we  finisb. 

"  L  Ouvner"  tells  ua  (p.  326),  that  it  was  "  the  feeling  of  true 
patriotism  which  fired  her  indignation  against  the  enemies  of  hn 
countzy ;"  and  yet  be  closes  bis  arlicle  by  declaring  (p.  328)  that 
"Joan  of  Arc  was  an  impostor."  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  a 
PATBtonc  lUfOSTOK  beforeF  The  mere  thought  is  absurd;  the 
very  words  are  Indicrous  in  their  connection ;  and  yet  tbie  is  the 
aabstance  of  the  opening  affirmative  ^aper.  "An  impostor," 
tuimated  with  "  the  feeling  of  true  patriotism,"  would  be  a  special 
novelty  at  any  time ;  bow  much  more  so  in  an  age  when,  generally 
speaking,  men  were  intent  only  on  eitendins  their  own  individnal 
power,  incxeasing  their  own  individual  wealth,  or  contributing  to 
their  own  personal  pleasurea,  and  when  this  episode  staoda  promi- 
nentiy  forward,  sa  at  once  tbe  brightest  and  blackest  spot,  on  <we 
of  the  darkest  pages  of  French  history. 

In  continuation  of  tbe  argument,  it  may  be  intereating  to  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  character  and  career  of  a  real  imposior, — one, 
too,  whose  performances  are  to  be  found  related  in  the  same  annals 
u  thoce  which  record  the  achievements  of  Joan  of  Arc.  We  refer 
to  Law,  the  originator  of  the  MisHissippi  scheme.  Here  was  a 
man,  ■  notorioualy  professed  gambler,  who,  having  wasted  tbe  bett 
part  of  bis  life,  and  the  whole  of  bis  means,  in  a  reckless  and  unin- 
terrupted course  of  dissipation,  sought  by  meana  of  a  monatrous 
swindle  to  enrii^  himself  at  the  expeaae  of  his  victims.    Waa  this 
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"the  feelini;  of  trae  patriotiim  "F  Wu  ha  so  acttuted  when  he 
propoDuded  his  bubble  oontrivuicea  for  repleniihicg  an  empty 
ezoEeqoer,  but  bv  vhich  only  hit  own  position,  for  the  time  beiiiK> 
WM  improved,  while  thonsftoda  were  ruined,  and  t^  national  deht 
•f  France  aufifinented  one-half  P  How  different  ia  the  oppoaite  oaie. 
The  private  character  of  Joan  was  unimpencbable  from  tne  moment 
when  ibe  entered  upon  the  sMne  of  action  until  «be  quitted  it  for 
ever.  The  propositions  she  submitted  to  the  goremment  of  the  day 
were  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  oonntir,  and  were  eminentlj 
■ncceeaftil.  The  "  filthy  lucre,"  which  waa  the  idol  of  Law,  had  no 
charms  for  the  Maid ;  and  the  honours  and  rewarda  which  he 
coveted  were  apumed  by  her.  Is  it  difficult  to  decide,  then,  which 
was  the  patriot,  and  which  the  impostor  P 

But  this  is  not  the  only  inconsistency  which  the  reasoning  of 
"L'Oarrier"  exhibits.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  paper  oon< 
tribated  by  him  he  endeavoora  to  make  out  a  esse  against  the  Maid, 
by  doubting,  or  affecting  to  doubt,  the  existence  of  any  such  per- 
sonage as  St.  Michael,  and,  perforce,  the  improbability  of  his  haviDg 
appeared  to  her.  He  then  goes  on  to  argue  that,  unless  her  friend 
prove  such  eiistenoe,  that  Joan  must  of  lucetiil^  be  guilty  of 
imposition.  We  would,  however,  remind  "L'Ouvner"  that  Joan 
spoke  more  of  Sunts  Catherine  and  Margaret  than  of  St.  Michael ; 
utd  we  think  it  would  be  equally  logical  for  us  to  require  "L'Ouvrier" 
to  show  that  Joan  never  did  have  "  visions."  as  for  us  to  be  called 
upon  to  prove  that  she  was  so  favoured.  Indeed,  he  might  just  as 
rationally  demand  a  proof  of  the  angel's  appearance  to  Balaam's 
ASS — both  statements  resting  upon  much  the  same  kind  of  eridenoe, 
the  only  difference  being  that  one  event  is  recorded  in  ancient,  and 
the  other  in  modem  tustory :  and  we  all  know  there  are  some 
persima  who  quite  aa  oonsoientioosly  disbelieve  the  one  testimony 
U  the  other. 

Farther,  if  Joan  of  Are  is  to  be  denouuoed  as  an  impostor,  because 
■he  believed  in  "visions"  and  sapematural  agencies,  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  the  history  ot  the  world  must  bear  a  similar 
impotation.  The  great  Napoleon  believed  in  "a  star;"  and  his 
nephew  is  so  far  susceptible  in  this  respect,  that  we  are  told  he 
goes  to  war  for  "  an  idea."  Lord  Castlereagb  relates  that  a  fire 
epirit  once  appeared  to  him  in  a  bedroom  of  a  noble  manaiou ;  aod 
SoenUiB  had  a  demon  as  his  adviser.  Ignatius  Lc^ola,  whom  the 
Btemest  Protestant  would  not  call  a  weak  man,  saw  the  Trinity  in 
Unity  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Dominic,  communed  with 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  beheld  the  Saviour  with  mortal  eyes.  Are 
we  then  todenv  tberighttoindulgeinsimilarfaacies,  if  so  disposed, 
to  a  simple  village  muden,  living  at  a  time  of  which  "  the  tbick 
darkness  of  superstition  and  ignorance  was  the  true  oharacteristjc," 
Ifhose  chief  knowledge  was  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  elements 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  essence  of  whose  religions  belief  was 
the  worship  of  saints  P 

We  will  now  show  the  distinction  between  our  heuoine  aad  "  one 
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idad  ta  an  extraordiuuy  MBuniiaoiL 

a  Sonthdott— ftir  the  psrtionlv  edifloataon  of  A.  J. 

iioanna  Donuioott  impOMd  npon  tke  peoiile  bj  lelling  them  a  Kit 
of  certificate,  wUoh  they  were  led  to  believe  would  Mcore  their 
eternal  ralvation ;  and  ihe  farther  rendered  herself  amenable  to  tht 
italicised  argument  of  onr  fHend.  hj  repneenting  tiiat  ihe  wu  th« 
ordained  mother  of  the  Shiloh  promiaed  to  Jacob,  whoae  birth  ml 
arranged  to  tale  plaae  at  midnight  of  liie  19th  October,  1814,  bnt 
which  event,  it  ia  hardly  necesiarr  to  say,  never  came  to  paw. 
IKd  Joan  of  Arc  iiraotiie  any  Mch  deeeits  P  Pid  the  make  capital 
ont  of  tboie  by  whom  the  was  aurroanded  P  Did  the  promiae  any- 
thing  whieh  waa  not  folly  accompKihed  t  There  ia  b«t  one  answer 
titat  can  be  given  to  these  qaestiona,  and  which,  when  ffiveQi  ^ 
notiiing  elae  could  he  said  in  her  behalf,  ought  at  once  to  reueve  her 
of  any  BQchqiithet  as  that  which  has  been  associated  with  her  name. 

Laatly,  we  turn  to  the  article  of  8.  F.  T.,  who  mentjons  Lu&bert 
Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck  as  "similsr  imnoiton"  to  the  indi- 
Tidiul  for  whom  we  are  concerned ;  bnt  we  reuly  do  not  see  wlut  ii 
gained  by  the  relation  of  tJieir  exploits,  for  there  is  not  so  mmdi  M 
a  shadow  of  a  coincidence  between  the  two,  or  rath^  we  should  say, 
the  three  cases  ;  and  we  might  almost  content  ovrselves  with  rent- 
ing the  very  words  of  6.  F.  T.,  in  demonstration  of  the  fact.  Thna 
he  says,  "Lambert  Simnel  was  set  np  to  counterfeit  the  Barlvf 
Warwick."  Was  Joan  of  Are  "set  up  to  connterfeit"  anybodyf 
And  again,  "Perkin  was  selected  to  perscmate  the  Duke  of  Zork." 
Was  Joan  of  Arc  "  seleoted  to  personate"  anybody  f 

Simnel  and  Warbeck,  as  S.  F.  T.  indeed  tells  vt,  wer»  Um  toolt 
of  certain  parties  who  had  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  soheiBM 
in  which  these  yonths,  for  tkair  men  adrmt»g«,  respectivelr  took 

C'l;  but  is  there  anytning  "similar"  in  the  other  orseF  Joan  of 
knew  no  patrons,  and  expected  no  patrimony.  On  the  contrBTyi 
she  forsook  friends  to  find  enemies ;  slie  left  a  happy  home  to  become 
ultimately  the  inmate  of  a  loathsome  dangvon ;  she  relinqoiehed 
oomfbrt,  to  become  wretched ;  she  renounced  life,  to  die  a  martfT. 
Can  this  be  said  of  the  others  P  and  if  not,  may  we  inqnire  when 
the  "similarity"  eiists,  upon  which  8.  F.  T.  based  bis  argnm«ntP 

We  will  trespass  no  further,  snd  therefore  merely  add,  that  wa 
trust  we  have  said  suiGcient  to  insure  a  verdict  in  our  favour. 

G.  A.  H.  £. 

I  consider  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  distempet<ed  brain  in  the 
World,  which,  thongh  sure  to  manifest  itself  in  some  way,  is  vftea 
checked  and  diverted,  or  prevented  from  attaining  its  oltiBst* 
effects,  by  the  Taricty  of  abtrard  opinions  that,  in  one  departstent  cr 
another,  are  always  to  be  met  -with  or  invented.  Tho  mad  hnmonr 
which  used  to  be  absorbed  by  the  dreams  of  ali^emy,  wil«hc(«ft, 
astrology,  and  other  exoloded  chimems  of  the  dark  ages,  is  aa  rife 
as  ever,  only  expended  on  newer  and  less  tnaginative  fbUies.— 
W.  B.  CMoft. 
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"  What  ii  f  DDF  mbsUncc,  »h«reof  ue  joa  nitdt, 
^bat  millions  of  itnoge  studoTi  on  joa  tend  7 
Sines  cverj  one  bath,  neij  one,  on«  abade, 

And  jsa,  but  ant,  can  tvttj  staadtnr  land.— -AAoiujMreV  SmhwU,  S3. 
iSTBODCcnojt. 
Soi^BspKRE !  There  is  conjuration  and  migbfy  magic  in  the 
ttame,  and  there  b  mystery  about  the  man.  The  place  of  his  birtk 
is  a  shrine  for  pilgnm  feet,  and  Stratford-upon-AcoQ  holds  the  dust 
of  her  (and  England's)  nobleet  intellectuaJ  son.  Tet  of  this  man, 
who  "  was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time,"  fewer  memorials  are 
preserred  than  of  almost  any  of  Britain's  mighty  minstrels.  Far 
Away.in  the  time-distance  of  hve  centuriessgo,  "  Old  Dan.  Chaucer" 
Ahows  himself  as  a  reality,  and  no  myth, — 

"  Siaging  h*  wm,  or  Sojtiiig  alio  Uu  daj; 

Ha  waa  aa  tnacba  as  ia  tlu  mouotb  of  Hay." 

Donbar,  Gawin  Douglas,  and  Sir  David  I^aduT,  appear  in  lit» 

TKty  history  lifelike  uid  solid.     Surrey  and   Wyatt  ve  known, 

bouk  in  biograpby  Utd  romance.    Sydney  sod  Spenser  ate  palpable 


Kform  and  pressure"  of  many  of  the  Elizabethaa 
Fairbx,  Daniel,  Drayton,    Marlowe,   Cbapmftn, 


■ndmbataiitial  figttresiuthotafrbawirof  tbair  age.  The  psrsonality 

and  "the  very  form  r"  "     ' "  "  -  •*■=  -■^-"^  — 

■ayet— Bttleigf,  .         ,       .  ... 

Ulddleton,  Jonson,  ice.,  are  known  to  the  most  cuual  readen  ol 
yet  here  is  oho — tbe  K^eatest — of  whom 

.  .    '  Me  lived '  is  almost  all  that  can  be  said." 

We  reonenber  the  rividnaw  with  which  the  thon^bt  of  this  »elf- 
Corgetfulness,  and  as  it  were,  epirit-lilce  impalpability,  shone  on  ua 
as  we  stood  in  the  chancel  of  Stratford  Church — dtecnarch  in  which 
lie  was  baptised,  in  which  he  woralupped,  where  be  Booumed,  wul 
in  whid  he  lie*  "  ao  oepulchred," 

"  Tkct  kisga,  br  ioeh  a  tamb,  mlgbt  viali  la  ihf— 
sawbefore  us  the  bust  that  "  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut  "  and 
beheld  the  grare  wbicb  held  all  that  was  mortal  of  him  who  was 
"not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome."  A  deen'  friend  accompanied 
OB, — one  whom  a  connection  with  the  BritUh  ConlroBernaliH  first, 
and  now  long  and  fast,  made  ours, — and  we  recall  the  singnlar 
feeling  with  which  we,  almost  simultaneoiiily,  remarked  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  realize  Sbakespere  in  all  the  breadth,  power,  and 
geniality  of  bis  nature,  as  "a  visible  presence"  among  men;  he 
«eems  so  much  more  like  an  impersonal  it j,  a  absipe,  a  shade,  a  force, 
»  Toice,  than  as  a  form  shrouded  in  a  "  muddy  vesture  of  decay," 
ftnd  u  moving  amid  the  casnalities  of  time  and  space,  possessea  of 
all  the  attributes  of  nun-    And  yet  we  lut4  '^^  wllb  .»ome  care, 
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the  abonDding  biompUes  of  Atou'i  bard,  and  knew  Almoat  hj 
beaii  those  items  of  his  life  trhich  researcli  had  rescued  from  amoeg 
Time's  "  alms  for  ObliTion ;"  we  had  conned  hia  precious  paeeswiu 
a  lover's  ardour  and  a  student's  zeal,  and  could  not  bear  to  Qunk  of 
him  as  one  vhote  "soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart"  front 
human  friendships,  interests,  siss,  and  cares.  We  were  aniloni  to 
bring  a  feeling  of  his  humanity  into  our  sools,  and  to  realiu  the 
period  when 

"  UtUiSaoni  Sbakupein,  whow  vncbaatiBjc  qoiU 
ComiiiaDded  mirth  or  panion,  wu  bnt  WiB." 
We  thonglit  then,  ae  we  have  often  done  since,  of  the  remarks  of 
Hallam, — "  Of  William  Shakesjieaxe,  whom  ...  we  teem  to  know 
better  than  any  human  writer,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  we  scarcely 
know  anything.  We  see  him — so  for  as  we  <£>  see  him — not  in  hon- 
self,  bat  in  a,  reSei  image ;  .  .  .  to  ns  he  is  scarcely  a  determined 
person,  a  aubstantial  reality,  the  man  Shskeapeare.  .  .  .  All  that 
insatiable  curiosity  and  unwearied  diligence  haTe  hitherto  detected 
abont  Shakespeare  aerres  rather  to  disappoint  and  perples  »is  than 
to  tumish  the  slightest  illustration  of  bis  character.  *  We  repeat, 
with  a  sigh,  the  curt  summarization  of  Stcevons,  "  All  that  is  known, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  concerning  Shakespeare  ia,  that  he 
was  born  at  Stratford-upon-ATon,  marriect,  and  had  children  there; 
went  to  London,  where  he  commenced  actor,  and  wrote  poems  sod 
plaTS ;  returned  to  Stratford,  made  hia  wilt,  died,  and  was  buried  j" 
ana  we  were  compelled  to  re-express  the  ejaculatian  of  Carlyle,  "How 
much  in  Shakespeare  lies  hid — his  sorrows,  his  silent  struggle, 
known  to  himself;  much  that  waa  not  known  at  all,  not  spesXable 
at  all;  likeroota.like  lap  and  forces,  workingunderground!"  Then 
we  cast  our  thoughts  from  the  brief,  gossipping,  uncritical  "Life," 
prefixed  to  Bowe'e  "  Shakespeare,"  1709,  to  the  <uf«']ighted,  |»e- 
tnresqne,  aynchronizcd,  though  somewhat  highly- coloured  and 
imaginatire,  biography  of  Cluirles  Enight;  and  recollecting  the 
researches  of  Malone,  Dyce,  Drake,  Collier,  Hunter,  Bell,  De 
Qnincer,  Wheier,  Halliwell,  Ac.,  came  to  the  oonclosion  that  it 
might  oe  possible,  by  an  exercise  of  discriminating  criticism,  to 
atbun  some  more  decided  and  realizable  notions  of  the  great  dra- 
matist than  we  at  that  time  possessed.  With  the  view  of  attempt- 
ing this,  we  some  years  ago  re-read  a  considerable  amount  of  Shake- 
■perean  literature,  taking  notes  as  we  proceeded ;  but  other  tasks, 
at  tiiat  time,  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  our  design,  and  for  awhile 
these  nol«B  have  been  laid  past  in  a  Umbo  of  those  interropted  or 
nnfinished  attempts  which  have  now  and  again  created  excitement 

"  la  the  quick  forga  and  workbg  haast  of  tbonght." 
Our  oollection  of  references  ia  dispersed  into  the  libraries  from  whidi 
they  were  selected,  and  we  are  now  in  a  retired  nook  of  a  village 
where  the  means  of  extended  literary  research  are  sparse  and  scan  t 
and 

•  " Litwadm of  EnrvFt,"  ToL  iip.  175.    ^.> 
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"  When  to  tbs  itiiiDDt  of  (WMt,  lilest  thaught, 
I  lammon  up  nmembmira  ot  tbiDRi  put. 
I  ligh  tb«  lick  of  muij  ■  Ibing  1  aongbt." 

The  recent  digciueions  conceraing  Shabespere  have  rerived  the  idea 
relinqaiBhed  then,  and  we  have  reaolred  to  sketch  out  oor  plaa  aad 
lay  it  before  oor  readers.  The  necesBity  for  brevity  laid  upon  ua 
in  thia  department  of  this  aerial  will  materially  interfere  with  the 
literary  eiecution  of  our  deaign  ;  but  it  will  have  thia  advantage, 
that  it  will  make  our  oatliae  occupy  a  compass  much  narrower  than 
vre  originally  contemplated,  and  will  therefore,  perhaps,  leasen  its 
tedium  lo  our  readers,  though  it  will  certainly  increase  our  labour. 
The  accommodation  of  our  original  view  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  state  of  opinion  among  Shakeaperean  critics  and  readers 
vill  necessitate  a  remodelment  of  our  materials,  a  special  arrange- 
ment of  the  topics  of  our  research,  and  an  extension  of  our  subject 
itoelf.  With  this  view  we  have  selected  the  words  contained  in  the 
title  of  our  paper,  as  in  our  opinion  incluaire  of  all  that  we  shall 
require  to  consider.  We  make  no  pretensions  to  originality  of 
research ;  we  have  no  "  new  facta"  to  reTcal ;  no  fresh  materiua  to 
bring  into  the  argument.  W^e  intend  only  such  a  reconstruction  of 
that  which  is  already  known  as  by  its  method  may  lead  us  to  feel 
the  human  in  Shakespere'a  character;  as  may  bring  him  before 
us  as  a  man ;  as  may  show  him  somewhat  in  his  hsbit  aa  he 
lired  ;  and,  by  an  appeal  to  chronology,  prove  that,  though  we 
know  too  little  to  satisfy  our  insatiable  curiosity,  we  do  really  know 
more  than  is  commonly  believed.  The  v^;rant  manner  in  which 
dates  have  hitherto  wandered  here  and  there,  in  the  pa^es  of  pro- 
fessed biographers,  has  been  quite  mystifying.  If  it  ifl  only  by 
*'  applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so,"  that  a  memoir  can  be  con> 
structed,  it  will  surely  be  well  that  these  should  be  placed  in  their 
natural  order ;  for  then  and  thus  may  we  most  likelily  break  the 
■pell 

"  That  does  in  vile  mispiisoa  ilAckls  op" 

onr  thonghts  of  Shakespere,  and  bring  out  tlie  man  oe  weU  m  the 
dramatist.    Let  us  try. 

I.— Shaebsfebb'b  Ancsstbt. 
"  HoDoan  but  tbriTo 
When  nther  fnmi  our  icle  we  them  derivs, 
Th«n  ooT  ftn^o*™."*— -flf*  WeW  Oat  Endi  WeU. 
I,  Paternal.    "Breakspear,   Shakespear,   and    the   like,"    says 
Terstegan,  in  his  "destitution of  Decayed  Intelligence  "  [Antwerp, 
160S],  "  hare  been  surnames  imposed  upon  the  first  bearers  of  Hiem 
for  vslour  and  feats  of  arms."    Bosworth  field  on  the  22Dd  Angnat, 
1485,  beheld  the  first  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  proohuroed — "King 
Henry  the  Serentb."     Shortly  after  this,  Henry  began  to  enrion, 
iritb  potsetnons  aai  goods,  according  to  th«r  desert  and  merit. 
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UiMe  who  had  then  aided  him.  "for  hia  futliAil  and  ■pproTed 
service  to  the  late  moat  prudent  prince,  King  Hearr  VU.,  of 
famous  memory,"  probaily  Richard  Shakeepere,  of  SnitterfieW, 
near  Stratford-on-ATOii,  "was  advanced  sjid  rewarded  with  luiik 
and  tcTiementa  given  to  liim  in  those  parts  of  WarwickaLire."  He 
had  two  aona  at  leatt,  Hearj  and  John.  The  latter — bom,  perkapi, 
about  1530— became  resident  in  Henley  Street,  Stratford,  prior  to 
29th  April,  1652.  In  that  atreet,  on  2nd  October,  155G,  he  bought 
the  couyhold  of  a  house  and  E^deu,  as  well  as  that  of  a  houae  in 
Greenhill  Street,  having  a  garden  and  a  croft — i.  e.,  a  small  piece  of 
paalure  or  tillage  land— attached  to  it.  A  man  of  bnainesa,  too, 
was  ho  then;  for  on  17th  June,  1656,  he  was  sued  at  court  M  a 
^loier,  and  on  19th  Kovember  he  impleaded  a  neighbour  tor  un> 

tiistly  detaining  18  quarters  of  barley.  Aubrey  says  he  "  was  a 
lutcher;"  Bowe,  that  he  was  "a  conaiderabla  dealer  in  wool." 
In  1SS7  ho  was  a  burgess,  a  member  of  the  corporation  (for  a 
charter  had  been  granted  to  Stratford  in  1553),  and,  by  choice  of 
the  court-leet,  ale-taster  for  the  borough,  "sworn  to  look  to  the 
aasiae  and  goodness  of  bread,  or  ale,  or  beer,"  within  its  precincts. 
In  that  jear  (or  early  in  the  nestP)  he  married;  for  "Joan  Shake- 
■peare,  daaghter  to  John  Shakespere,"  was  b^tized  on  16th 
September,  1558. 

II.  Maternal.  The  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  VII.  was 
Bobert  Arden,  a  scion  of  a  family  of  the  highest  antiquity  in 
Warwickshire.  His  son,  also  named  Kohert,  bad  by  his  firti  wife 
»  family — at  any  rate,  of  seven  daugbtera;  of  whom  Mary  waa  the 
younoest.  "  John  Shakespere,  haviDzmarried  the  daughter  and 
one  of  ibe  heira  of  Bobert  Arden,  of  Willmecote,  in  the  parish  of 
Aaton  Cauntloir,"  became  under  the  will  of  the  aaid  Bobert  Arden, 
dated  24th  November,  1556,  posseesed  of  "  land  in  Willmecote, 
called  Asbiec,"  aa  well  as  of  the  properly  in  Snitterfield,  on  which 
his  father  liad  been  reared. 

The  Ardena  and  Shakesperes  were  naturally  brought  together, 
and  the  risini;  burgess  of  Stratford  seems  not  to  have  advanced 
anadmittad  <Saini8  to  the  hand  of  the  heiress  of  Aabica,  whoM 
father  bad  died  in  December,  1556.  After  this  event,  if  we  aoffer 
rather  more  than  a  vear  to  elapae,  we  may/anrw  that  on  or  aboat 
Christmas,  1667,  John  Shakespere  and  Mary  Arden,  suitably  attired 
and  attended,  arrived  in  {aaj/f)  Aston  Caontlow  parish  church, 
with  full  intent  that  then  and  there 


With  full  ud  faul J  riti  be  miniiURd.' 

And  that,  no  opposition  being  offered  to  their  union,  having  plighted 
the  fuU  aaaurance  of  their  faith,  ^e  ceremony  of  their  compact  -wm 
duly  solemnized,  ao  that,  ahordy  afterwards,  Henley  Street  was 
mvaical  for  many  a  merry  hour. 

The  youDg  oonple  mag  have  had  a  goodly  romtd  of  viaitings  to 
do  and  tu  get;  and  though  the  worid  wm  <usturhed  by  wan,  tfafjr 


Memed  to  eiijof  both  peace  uid  prosperity  at  tlk&t  tiine.  In  15G8, 
John  Sholceepere  vms  one  of  the  foar  constables  of  Stntfcvcl,  aa 
office  then  alwars  held  by  chosen  burgeaa,  and  in  that  year  aba,  U 
we  hare  said,  Joan  ShaJcespere  was  born.  Bisiag  in  mnnictpal 
dignity,  in  IfiCS  he  became  an  nfieeror — an  official  whose  duty  it 
waa  to  fix  and  determine  the  ficps  leviable  for  ofienoes  against  the 
bye-laws  of  the  borongh.  In  1S60 1'  u  probable  hie  danghl«r  Joaa 
' — named  after  Mrs.  ShakepcTM  leldett  ?]  sister — died.  He  was  one 
of  themaQicipalchamberlaiDi  in  1501.  Un  2QdUe«ember,  1563, his 
dai^htw  Margaret  was  baptized ;  (uid  on  30th  April,  1563,  ahe  wu 
buried.  In  15t>4  he  waa  a  member  of  tke  Oommon-hall  of  Stratford, 
and  to  an  important  document  of  that  hall  in  that  year,  he  did, 
(as  Charles  Knight  thinlcs)  in  imling,  affix  bis  name.  In  that 
same  year,  his  eldest  and  world-famous  son  waa  bom — WillluC 
Shaeespebb. 

II.  Skussfebb's  Boyhood  and  Youth. 

"  This  jewel  in  the  world."— CjwJeiiiM. 

T^e  circumstances  of  a  child's  psreuts,  and  the  conditions  of  life 
around  him,  so  influence  his  position,  prospects,  and  progress,  as  to 
form  a  fullJuBtification,in  aU  amttructive  memoirs,  for  taking  these 
as  basis  of  inference  regarding  thejiro6a6i(i(iMof  a  person's  career. 
Indeed,  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  are  the  conditioning  causes 
of  many  of  the  mental,  personal,  and  social  safferinga  and  exertions 
of  (heir  children,  and  no  complete  view  of  the  formative  principles 
of  any  man's  life  can  be  obtained  unless  we  know  the  environments 
of  his  eariier  years.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  in  defect  of  per- 
sonal anecdote  and  gossip,  the  biographers  of  Shakespere  have 
expended  great  industry  and  employed  singular  care  in  acquiring, 
&om  every  accessible  source,  information  regarding  the  Shakespere 
family,  during  the  youth  of  William,  tbcir  son,  in  the  belief  that 
thence  they  may  inier,withtolerablecertaiQty,the  special  influences 
nhidt  operated  on  the  destiny  of  the  migbty  dramatist.  In  this, 
however,  they  have  only  been  partially  successful.  The  foUowioK 
is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  chronological  summary  of  the  chi^ 
matters  that  havel>een  learned,  and  of  the  deductions  sought  to  be 
drawn  from  them,  as  pTemises,  viz. : — 

1564.  In  the  Stratford  register  of  haptimu,  under  dat«  20tlL 
ApiTl,  appears  the  entry  [in  incorrect  Latin],  "  William,  son  of  John 
Shakespere."  As  it  was  cnstomair  in  these  days  to  baptize  as 
early  as  convenient,*  a  tradition  that  he  was  bom  on  the  33rd 
(ecLOal  to  6th  Maj,  new  style),  has  been  generally  acquiesced  in, 
especially  as  it  was  put  into  substantive  form  by  the  Kev.  Joseph 
Greene,  master  of  the  Stratford  Free  School,  about  a  eentnry  after 
his  death,  and  seems  to  be  confirmed,  or  at  least  to  be  implied  (aa 
is  generally  understood),  by  the  inscription  on  his  monument. 


TEE  ESSAYIST. 


Little  more  than  two  montiis  eUpsed  before  the  beat  of  tbe  beirU 
of  the  twice-berefl  parents  nas  quickened  with  anxiety  for  the  life 
of  their  eldest  son,  and  now  only  child ;  for  the  pkgue  was  i 


Stratford,  and  from  Jane  30th  to  December  31st,  the  angel  ofdeafli 
was  busy.  Of  its  inhabitants,  238  perished  in  that  time.  Ho 
Shskespere  occupies  tkat  death-liEt.  "  Shakespere'i  home — lus 
boyhood's  home,  and  his  birthplace,  has  never,  we  beliere,  been 
matter  of  dUpute.  An  undisturbed  tradition  points  out  tkat  house 
in  Henley  Street,  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  Briiitk  natta*, 
as  the  place  in  which  life  dawned  upon  him.  Frequent  donations 
to  the  poor  of  the  borough  teem  to  prOTe  that  the  Shakesperes 
were,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  thankfolly  enjoying  prosperity,  were 
kindly-hearted,  and  likely,  therefore,  to  hie  popular  among  their 
townsfolk. 

1565.  In  this  year  John  Shakespere  was  elected  one  of  the 
Jintrieen  aldermen  of  Stratford. 

is66.  Hia  second  son,  Gilbert,  was  baptized  on  13th  October, 
1S66  ;  and  at  Michaelmas, 

ijfiS,  John  Shakespere,  in  two  precepts  of  the  Stratford  Court  of 
Becord,  of  this  year's  date,  appears  as  the  surety  of  Kichsrd 
Hathaway. 

1568,  he  was  promoted  to  the  ofBcc  of  borough  or  high  bailifi*._ 

1569.  In  this  year,  the  Queen's  players  and  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester's players  Tisited  Stratford,  and  performed  in  it.  The  former 
receivedTnine  ^hillings  and  the  latter  twelve  pence  out  of  the  town's 
fund  for  their  entertainment.  John  Shakespere's  third  daughta, 
named  after  her  eldest  sister  (dead)  Joan,  was  baptized  on  IStli 
April,  1569 ;  while  in 

1570,  he  held  the  tenaotcy,  under  Wm.  Clopton,  of  In^on 
Meadow,  "  a  parcel  of  land  "  of  14  acres  in  extent,  for  which,  with 
its  appurtenances,  he  paid  an  annual  rent  of  £8. 

1571.  In  1671  he  attained  the  highest  civic  dignity  by  being 
chosen  chief  alderman,  and  thus,  in  uie  punctilious  age  of  Queea 
Elizabeth,  became  entitled  to  the  respectful  appellation,  which  he 
afterwards  gets  in  the  pariah  registers,  of  (Mr.)  MagUier;  for  "all 
titles  of  hononr  appear  to  have  been  originally  names  of  office,"  and 
that  word  primarily  signifies  a  man  who  rules,  governs,  or  directs 
either  men  or  businesses. 

In  1482,  Thomas  Jolyfie  loft  hinds  to  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  provided  that  they  "  should  find  a  priest 
fit  and  able  in  knowledge  to  teach  grammsr  freely  to  all  scnolsn 
coming  to  the  school  in  the  said  town  to  him,  taking  nothing  of  the 
scholars  for  their'  teaching."  That  guild  was  dLssolved  at  the 
Keformation,  and  its  lands  fell  to  the  king.  "When,  however,  tltf 
town  was    incorporated,  the    Charter    orduned  "  that    the  /res 

Sammar  school  for  the  inttrudion  and  education  of  boys  and  youth 
ere  should  be  thereafter  kept  up  and  maintained  as  theretofore  it 
nsed  to  be."  The  preliminary  qualifications  for  admission  were — 
re  sidence  in  the  town,  being  «ei>«i>  years  of  age,  and  being  able  to  kwL 
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It  ii  Uterefore  held  as  reosonablj  probable  that,  in  1671 — the  year 
in  which  Roger  Aschsm'e  "  SchoolmaBter"  waa  puhliBhed — Chief* 
Aldermaii  Shakeapere's  eldest  bod,  beina  able  to  read,  had  hie  name 
enrolled  by  the  then  master,  Thomas  Hunt,  also  cnrate  of  Ludding- 
ton,  aa  a  pupil  of  the  town  free  grammar-schoot.  Sohool-houra  were 
then  lengthy,  from  daylight  tiU  dark  in  winter,  and  tram  six  to  six 
in  summer,  with  suitable  meal-intervals  and  play-hours.  We  are 
to  tttppofe  Master  William  Shakespere,  with  "his  satchel  and 
shining  momine  face,"  wending  his  way  daily  to  the  granunar- 
scbool,  which  uien  meant  a  nominary  in  which  instruction  was 
pven  in  Latin  [and  Greek,  French,  and  Italian?].  The  early 
instmction  was  oral,  and  dealt  chiefly  with  the  inflections  of  the 
eight  parte  of  speech,  the  formation  of  limiJe  sentences,  and  the 
engrossing  of  these  neatly  in  note-books.  ^60o,  Terence,  Virgil, 
Cicero,  Salinst,  or  Cnear,  accompanied  with  the  repetition  and 
application  of  Lily's  Syntiuc,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  with  conversational 
exercises,  accordmg  to  Donatus  and  Valla,  usually  finished  the 
school  ourricnlum.  ^  Greek, — Lncan,  Aristophanes,  Homer,  and 
Xenophon,  in  this  order,  were  generally  the  authors.  French  and 
Italian  were  taught  by  and  in  conversations. 

The  drill  of  a  free  grammar-school  m  the  country,  presided  over 
by  Curate  Hunt,  or  Thomas  Jenkins,  his  successor  (of  which  of 
these  was  Holofemes  a  caricature?),  could  not  equip  a  pupil  with 
learning  like  that  acquired  in  the  ancient  City  of  Westminster 
School  tinder  Camden — who,  by  the  bye,  became  master  therein  in 
1671.  Ben  Jonson's  "small  Latin  and  less  Greek"  is  therefore 
to  be  taken  not  only  eum  grano  lalit  as  referring  to  points  on  which 
ke  prided  himself,  but  as  also  implying  the  alntott  necessary  in- 
feriority  of  rural  to  civic  training  m  institutions  so  difTerent  in 
th«r  appointments,  and  therefore  as  somewhat  resembling  Chancer'! 
jesting  saying  about  French,  "After  ye  maner  of  Stratford-atte- 
Bowe."  Aubrey  says  he  "understood  Latin  pretty  well,"  but 
his  is  only  hearsay  evidence.  On  2Sth  Sept.,  1671,  the  year  of 
his  chief  magistracy,  Mr.  John  Shokespere's  fourth  daughter, 
Anne,  was  baptized. 

157  J.  Bichard,  tAiWson  of  Mr.  John  Shakespere,  was  baptized 
11th  March,  1673.  "The  Earl  of  Leioester's  players"  received  in 
1673  from  the  Chamberiain  of  Stratford  tiie  sum  of  six  shillingg 
and  ei^tponce ;  and  next  year, 

■574>  the  same  official  pays  "my  lord  of  Warwick's  players" 
seventeen  shiUings,  and  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  players  nve  shil< 
Hngs  and  seven  pence. 

1575.  Two  freehold  houses  in  Henley  Street  were  bought  by 
John  Shakespere  during  the  year  1676.  In  the  summer  of  that 
same  year,  Queen  Elizabeth  made  her  ^rand  historical  visit  to 
KenUworth  Castle,  and  enjoyed  the  "princely  pleasures"  which 
her  unworthy  favourite  the  £arl  of  Leicester  had  prepared  for  her 
reception,  and  to  enliven  her  stay.  As  William  Shakespere  wu 
then  abont  tweWe  ye«r>  of  age ;  his  father,  apparently,  m  KCtod 
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nroDinatances ; — Eenilworth  i*  onlf  thirteea  miles  dntant  frm 
Stratford;  uid  oroirds  from  all  mid-England  were  collected  bf 
the  gorgeout  spoctacleB  and  pageantry  with  which  the  Queen  wM 
wel»jOTBed,— it  IB  probable  (as  Percj,  in  his  "E«Iiquei."  1766, 
sng^eeta)  that  he  itbb  a  speotator  of  the  costly  magie  of  thoM 
featiTJties,  and  that  he  lighted  the  torch  of  faia  imagination  at  tlM 
blaze  t^t  shone  around  her  Majesty  while  there. 

1577.  In  this  year,  Mr.  John  Sbakesperfl  he^tu  to  be  irregular 
in  hia  attendanoe  at  the  meetings  of  the  oorporation ;  and  hu  oo*- 
half  of  hia  borongh  taxes  remitted  by  conaent  of  the  nmnicipalit^. 
He  it  reported  by  Dettriok,  Garter  King  of  Anns,  to  hare  bad  la 
this  year  a  pattein  of  his  amu  blazoned  for  him  by  Clarence  Cookei 
though  he  did  not  hear  them  till  after  1597. 

157S.  John  Shakespere  and  Mary,  hi«  wife,  mortgage  the  "land 
in  Wilmeoole  called  Asbies,"  to  a  relaUve  (F)  nai«td  BdmoDd 
Lambert,  for  £iO,  on  oondition  that  it  should  revert  to  them  if 
repaid  before  Michaelmas  Day,  1680.  In  1578,  and  on  19th  Nor. 
of  that  same  year,  it  is  arranged  in  the  corporation  books  that  John 
Shakespere  and  £obert  Brett,  in  regard  to  a  levy  of  fourpenee 
a  week  for  rehef  of  the  poor,  "shaU  not  be  taxed  to  pay  any- 
thing 1"  and  it  has  farther  been  found  that  in  this  year  the  afore- 
said Edmund  L«mbert  was  security  for  a  debt  of  £5  due  t«  Hi. 
Boger  Sadler,  of  Stratford,  by  Mr.  John  Shakespere.  It  saemt, 
too,  that  about  this  time  the  interests  held  in  the  tenements  at 
Snitterfield  were  parted  with.  During  this  year,  it  is  gener^r 
at*mmed  that  Wilbam  Shakespere  left  or  was  withdrawn  from  school. 

1579.  The  sum.  three  shiliiiiga  and  fourpenoe,  levied  upon  John 
Shakespere  by  the  borough  of  Stratford,  in  1579,  for  the  furnishing 
"  of  pikemea,  billmen,  and  arcbers,"  is  entered  on  the  oorporatiOB 
books  as  "  unpaid  and  unaeeounted  for ;"  yet,  in  a  deed  of  the  aams 
date,  he  is  designated  »,  yeoman.  This,  however,  did  not  keep  iLa 
woe  of  death  from  his  hearth ;  for  "Anne,  daughter  to  John  Shak^ 
■pere,"  was  buried  on  4th  July,  1579.  A  John  Shakespere  reaided 
in  this  year,  and  np  till,  if  not  beyond,  L583,  in  Clifford,— a  pretty 
village  about  two  miles  from  Stratford- on -Avon, — and  we  m^ 
twpote  that  this  was  the  late  aJdennan  of  that  borongh. 

The  above  facts  have  given  rise  to  two  hypotheses  otvery  opponng 
tutnres ;  _firit.  that  of  Malone,  and  the  gTeat«r  part  of  Uie  bio- 
graphers of  shakespere — supported  so  far,  if  not  indeed  anggestd 
by  tradition — th&t  the  prosperity  of  John  Shakeapere  had  suffered 
s  decline ;  and,  leoond,  that  advanced  by  Charles  £ni^ht,  that  b* 
had  turned  his  attention  more  towards  agriculture  at  this  time,  wu 
liTing  lass  in  the  bmvugh,  though  BtiU  dweliisK  in  the  paritk,  and 
tiierdbre  paying  his  rents  and  bearing  his  burdens  in  the  lattei; 
thongb  h<Mdmg  property  in  the  former.  "  The  lands  of  Biihopton 
and  Weloombe,  d*  the  pnTchase  of  which  by  Williaia  Shakespsn 
we  have  no  record,"  and  which  he  disposes  of  in  his  will  under  th> 
designation  of  his  iniim^aiux.  Knight  tuppotei  to  be  the  lands  po^ 
fihased  at  this  pwiod.    We  have  no  aceoont  of  the  disponl  of^tk* 


pFOperttM  in  Henley  Street,  ukd  it  ia  dUSonlt  to  inu^ne  their  bnng 
nela  by  a  genoa  justly  indebted  to  tha  corporati<M,  or  iasolvent,  OF 
"  depending "  (u  Maloue  haa  it)  "  rather  on  the  credit  of  othera 
thanhia  own."  But  tberegiatry  of  the  Conrt  of  Becord  at  Stratford 
&om  1569  to  1686  ia  wanting,  and  research  has  as  yet  been  vainly 
expended  in  attempting  to  make  np  the  deScienOT.  We  certainly 
ineline  to  Ent^hfs  hvpotheeia  ae  highly  plaanble,  ftnd  aa  folly 
■ocotmting  not  only  for  the  apparent  finsncial  difficulties  of  the 
family,  bnt  sIbd  for  the  withdrawal  of  WilliBm  from  school — on 
■ooonut  of  Hie  distsnoe,  and  difficulty  of  attending,  aa  well  aa  for  the 
ngneneas  and  general  isaevraoy  of  the  Tillage  traditiona  regard- 
ing him. 

In  1S7B,  the  pl«yers  of  Lord  Strange  and  those  of  the  Connten 
of  Eaaex  held  dramatic  entertainment  in  Stntfbrd,  in  the  haU  of 
the  guild,  under  the  patronage  of  the  bailiff. 

isSo.  The  players  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  yisited  Stratford,  and 
there  eihihitea  as  well  aa  they  could  the  transactions  of  human 
p««aion,  "  set  oat  with  sweetness  of  words,  fitne«a  of  epithets,  with 
metaphors,  allegories,  hypwboles,  amphibologies,  similitudee,  with 

Ehruei  BO  picked,  M  pure,  ao  proper  with  action,  ko  smooth,  so 
Tiely,  BO  wanton,"  aa  to  gratify  their  audience.  On  "  May  3rd, 
leUO,  Edmnnd,  ton  to  Mr.  John  Shakeapere,"  was  baptir^d  ;  and 
in  "  A  Book  of  the  ^amaa  and  Dwelling-Places  of  the  Gentlemen 
and  Freeholders  in  the  Connty  of  Warwick,  1680,"  John  Sihake- 
■pere,  o(  Stratford-ou-A.Ton,  in  the  hundred  of  Barlichwar,  has  a 
pWe.  On  or  before  the  29tb  September  (Michaelmas)  of  this  year, 
m  the  matter  of  tha  mortgage  of  Aabies,  the  money  in  discharge 
thCTeof  was  duly  tendered  and  refused,  unless  other  moneys  in 
which  they  were  indebted  to  the  mortgagee  were  also  paid — at 
least,  so  John  and  Mary  Shakeapere  declare  in  Chancery,  1597. 

On  and  after  leaving  school,  what  did  William  ShakesperA 
become  f  Seven  attorneys  practised  in  Stratford  during  his  youth 
— ^id  he  ply  the  "  the  trad*  of  Noverint "  in  an  apprenticealup  witll 
one  of  them  ?  aa  has  been  gnessed  to  be  implied  in  a  sarcastic  quip 
printed  bjr  Thomas  Nashe  in  Greone'a  "  Menaphon,"  1589 ;  did  he 
vxeroiae  hie  "  flU^her's  trade"  P  and  was  that — as  Anbrey,  1680,  says 
—a  butcher?  Or  waa  this  Shakeepere — as  a  ckrk  above  eiKhtr 
years  old,  that  shoiwed  the  cbnroh  of  Stratford  to  one  Ponclall, 
1603.  affiiWd—" bound  apprwitice  to  a  butcher,"  but  "run  frtan 
kit  master  to  London  "  P  It  is  now  regarded  as  oil  but  proven  thti 
Mr.  John  Shakeapere  was  not  a  batcher  to  bnaineaa,  but  rather  in 
some  sort  a  gloTer,  woolstapler,  shec^master,  and  agricnitnritt — as 
Knight  has  it,  "a  small  rural  capitafist," — and  it  is  very  probabh 
that  Wiltiam,  hia  eldest  son,  should  take  a  share  in  the  oondnct  of 
his  affairs,  especially  u  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of  an 
•litinuetieian  and  pennan.  In  this  capacity  he  might  even  kill  a 
c«lf,  yea,  "  doe  it  in  a  high  atile  and  make  a  speech  ? '  and  that  tbe 
lore  of  the  marrellous  and  the  indistinctness  of  tradition — if  Shake- 
Bpere  spent  hia  youth  out  of  the  borough  of  Stratford,  all  the  more 


likelj  to  be  wrong— had  to  taacftmned  tlie  tAarj.  Doriog  hii 
leiaore,  hoir  did  he  duport  hinuelf  P    Did  h^ 

"  Under  tha  ihadc  of  meUiKlKilj  bnigha, 
laat  uid  Dtfleet  tlia  cnefiiig  boon  of  TIbm." 

Did  he,  with  wiae  atndioiuiieu,  "  ehewins  the  food  of  eweet  and 
bitter  fsnciee,"  "obaerre  oU  qnaiities  wiu  a  leiuned  ipirit,"  and 
Bote  for  after  me  the  phenomena  of  Nature  and  the  acta  of  men ;  ot 
did  he,  "  like  a  wilfolvoutL.  pursue  a  life  on^rofitablj  gaj,"  spend* 
iiig  hia  "  tjme  in  the  fescing  echoob  and  dancing  tehools,  m  ttealing 
tJMT  and  coniei,  in  hunting  the  hare  and  aoang  girW'l  Or  can 
we  fancj  him — aa  Aubrej  tells,  on  the  anthoritj'  of  a  Mr.  Beeetoo— 
aa  one  who  "  had  been  in  hia  yoonger  ^eara  a  achoolmaater  in  the 
coootr^r,"  and  whole 


"We  cannot  well  decide.  The  tradidon  resarding  the  deer-*te«liiig 
somewhere  and  at  some  time — even  though  it  could  be  proren  that 
Charlecote  wat  not  "  an  encloied  groosd  rojallj  licenseo,"  and  that 
Sir  Thoinu  Lncj  waa  not  likely  to  accost  any  one  with  a  Sirrah, 
"  jou  liave  beaten  my  men,  killed  my  deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge," 
— cannot  be  pooh-poohed  ont  of  the  way.  It  Kcmt  to  be  a  myth, 
with  a  basil  of  truth.  Neither  the  inEenaity  of  De  Quincey,  n« 
the  palpable  wishing-eap  reasoning  of  Enisht,  can  quite  rub  off  the 
original  likelihood  of  the  tradition,  nor  otherwise  account  for  the 
co-lmking  of  Lucy  and  Shallow  in  the  thonithtH  of  men  to  "be 
laughed  at "  for  all  time.  The  ballad,  we  believe,  is  a  foreery  of  a 
later  date  than  the  age  of  Shakespere,  and  we  cannot  think  that 
thit  could  be  the  reason  for  bis  early  and  abmpt  dej>artnre  irom  Iiii 
natiTe  town.  Mutual  offence  may  have  been  given  and  gottoi 
without  going  quite  to  far  as  that,  and  the  plaver-proprietor  may  in 
after  years  hare  bad  a  cold  sbeulder  from  Sir  Thontaa,  which  would 
not  lessen  bis  sense  of  wrong,  or  incline  him  to  forget  and  forgire. 
That  be  was  a  schoolnuster,  we  would  fun  believe;  bnt  thnt  hat 
little  support  except  from  the  tradition  that  he  tanght  some  of  tha 
acton  elocution  and  the  arte  of  Btsge-management ;  that  he  wai 
■tudiouily  observant,  requires  no  proof  j  and  that  he  occupied  him- 
■elf  in  wooing,  and  ^t  right  early  too,  becomes  both  manifest  and 
prominent  on  documentary  evidences.  An  old  intimacy  snbsijrted 
between  the  Shakeaperes  and  the  Hathaways,  and  these  ties  wei« 
drawn  more  closely  together  by  William  on  uie  one  part,  and  AlUW 
on  the  other,  at  wakes  and  fairs  and  fireside  pleasantries,  onlil 
"  love's  feelinK  "  bef;an  to  grow  in  both.  With  tais  erentfhl  eriiiB, 
the  youth  of  William  Shakespere  closes  and  the  rMponsibilities  of 
manhood  are  undertaken,  and  a  new  chapter  may  fiUy  be  devoted 
to  the  latter  time  and  its  concernments.  S.  If. 


^^t  S^opic. 


Tba  «h»f  pow*n  icMed  in  tha  Hmin 


of   ConnnoDi   in  tboM  of 


imfomng 


tau>  and  TOtiag  moaaj  for  the  pnblii 
Mrrici.  BilU  for  th»a  pnrpiMfi  eiui 
only  origiut*  in  that  hooH,  uid  the 
I.ordB  in>;  not  nuk«  uj  altcrmlions  in 
th»m,  bnt  Ihej-  h»TB  the  nodonbted 
ri)(ht  of  vtio  b;  that  uicicnt  ind  raDda-' 
menMl  deoM  in  am  nmetitation  which 
orduai  that  nothing  ahdt  becoma  law 
unleu  it  tint  hu  Ihe  unction  of  the 
thrre  ritalea  of  the  realm.  And  the 
popalai  twaddle  reomtlf  pit  op  abonC 
the  aggrttnon  qf  th»  Lordt  (f )  ia  aa 
nnch  ignorant  nonanuc,  Ibr  mij  tend 
%  Bill  up  at  all,  if  Iha  Lordi  had  not 
the  power  to  rijeet  it7 — B»o«. 

Thfl  miMeoily  wrangle  now  agitatiiii; 
the  coanlry  ia  merelj  a  party  dodge. 
The  Cabinet  rteriTM  a  Tery  jneliHable 
■nub,  and  immediately  Ihe  ontsidera  aet 

taxed  by  imr  leprtMntaUTes  in  tbe 
Commons,  bat  by  thoM  hereditiiy 
n(lodl(^  the  Lords.  Thlilaslinply  sb- 
■nrd.  How  standa  the  caie?  A  tai 
eiiata  OD  paper.  An  Inglorimia  bnt 
too  clerer  bndgstmonger  lays,  "I'll 
hare  it  oC"    The  Lordi  say,  "  Drai't  be 


well  B< 


If  w 


it ;"  and  the  resnlt  la,  they  reject  ^e 
Bill  for  ill  repeal  Tbey  dont  thereby 
impoae  a  fnah  tax  npon  the  people, 
but  only  withhold  their  content  from  a 
Bill  wluch  Hcka  to  release  the  people 
from  a  light  and  eqnitable  lax,  which 
has  hitherto  been  paid  witbinit  a  mnr- 

Hr.  Editor,— I  appeal  to  yan  to  da- 
ftnd  tbe  Lords  on  thia  qaeuian,  beoaoM 
of  the  analogooa  pouIioD  which  ibay 
boM  lo  yonr  own  as  editor  of  this 
MagauDC.  An  article  ia  seat  to  yon; 
yoa  think  it  will  not  aniiKr,  and  ifjaet 


it.  A  InU  is  sent  to  the  Lards,  and 
for  the  aame  reason  they  da  like- 
wise. Wonid  any  right-minded  dud 
attempt  to  gat  Bp  a  scandaloDS  afi- 
tation  amongst  the  contribattm  ag^nat 
tbe  editor?  I  ant  happy  to  aay, 
they  all  know  batter,  And  I  maintain 
that  Ihe  only  point  of  dilhrenea  in  my 
analogy  consitta  in  the  fact,  that  yoa 
bare  the  power  to  altar  or  amend  an 
article,  whioh  Ihe  Lords  hare  not.  I 
tmat,  therefore,  yon  will  not  placa  a 
"  Aom  HI  your  erttorial  cusAum  "  by 
■nbacriblng  to  any  sncb  rsrolntioiaiy 
nonsense  under  the  galia  of  popalar 
refortn.— U,  V. 

Hnch  sRer-dinner  claptiap  has  lately 
bean  nJnnteercd  by  need  np  aiiti-rifia 
mrpi  ranters,  who,  forsooth.  Imagine 
they  will  intimidate  the  tyiandcal 
Lords,  and  themaelreB  repeal  the  paper 
dnty.  A.Ttrj Briglit  idea,  truly.  Let 
all  inch  reotember — before  thsy  qnola 
the  men  who  dellTered  onr  eoantrf  Irtaa 
the  second  Smart — that  a  tyiuidcal 
Uonse  of  CDminoiif  la  not  altogether 
anbeard  of  in  history,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  knock  ap  the  Honsa  of  Lords 
must  fail,  lo  long  as  they  act  in  a  oon- 
slitntional  manner.  Sncb  man  dis- 
hoDonr  the  constitntion  they  afftat  to 
defend,  and  would  make  it  ont  that  tbe 
HoQse  of  Lords  is  a  gigaotic  bngbesr, 
haling  aertaioly  "  a  local  habiution  and 
a  name,"  bnt  as  to  power,  powarleaa. — 
Towm. 

In  tbe  opinion  of  inpCTficial  obserrsrs, 
the  House  of  Lords  has  Utsly,  by  its 
Tspeal  of  tha  psper  dniy,  plaead  iuelf 
in  rather  an  anomalont  pcailiooi  hot, 
if  we  oonnder  the  case  more  attentifaly, 
ws  sh^l  Bad  that  it  has  acted  not  only 
conslitntionally,  bat  (perhaps  nowit- 
tlngly)  with  great  fonugbt.  It  hi* 
acted  oenstiNilioDilly,  in  •»  fsr  ■•  it  b 
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ooDTmed  for  tb«  mj  porpcm  of  ap- 

MDling  ot  paving  It*  tclo  npoa  an;' 
imU  which  niaj  haie  rcoured  the  unc- 
tion of  th»  Commonii  and  if  it  e™))- 
lall;  allom  bills  approrcd  b/  tha  Com- 
BKm  lo  pau,  it  1*  not  thenfa;  dabund 
from  exeiciiiaf!  its  preragatiTe. 

W«  ars  told  bj  tb«  agiUton  for  Iha 
mpeal  tliat  tliii  is  a  tax  upon  know- 
ladgt,  and,  therefore,  ought  at  one*  to 
Im  aboUahed;  and  we  are  truted  to  a 
large  amoont  of  atatiatica]  inronnatiiiD, 
which  goa  pnndpaU;  to  prore  that 
GoTernmoot  deriTca  a  conflidanbla  foc- 
tion  of  the  poblic  niaoua  throagh  tbia 
tax.  Kow,  aran  if  this  tax  wen  ao 
giiCTonii  to  ba  borno,  ia  this  tlie  tima  to 
diminiah  tin  rannoe,  ahan  onr  ai- 
penJitnre  is  itrj  gnat,  and  is  dailj 
inareaaingf  Bnt  do  wa  in  nalitj  f«l 
this  tu  to  ba  a  bnideo  ?  The  pablio, 
at  least,  ws  think,  ma;  answer  that  it 
ia  DDt,  and  wonld  mach  rather  <rao- 
tinna  to  bnj  its  bodca  at  the  pnaent  low 
jricca,  than  aabmit  to  tlM  ioSiotiod  of 
•a  iacttaisd  inoama-taz. — TouJOUM 
Put. 

Anj  bill  to  hecooM  law  mnat  iwti»e 
thaaanctioD  of  the  thraa  aatalaa  of  the 
lealtn,  "  the  CommoDS,  tha  Lorda,  and 
tha  Cmra,"  and  aaah  of  tbeaa  have  tha 
power  to  rafaaatlwuaaaeDt  to  ao;  bill 
whataonrer;  it  bring  ew  of  the  lawa  d' 
«w  oonalitlUoD  that  tbara  is  no  power 
in  thisconnltjwitbODtchackar  control. 
Althoogh  tha  Lords  have  Dot  tha  right 
to  original*  or  uncnd  moM;  bills,  jet 
tiUf  hare  tba  power  to  reject  tbam. 
It  waa  ia  aecotdanca  with  this  law  tbat 
thaj  refused  to  repeal  tba  paper  dntj', 
aad  if  in  their  opinion  the  present  was 
■n  nnnitabla  time  for  taking  off  that 
dntj,  Ihaj  were  perfectly  jnatified  in 
not  giring  such  ■  bill  their  saDction. — 


The  HoBM  of  Lardi  have  the  power 
to  reject  mone;  Mils,  though  powsiiess 
to  OEiginate  or  CTaa  ameud  them.  If 
Mt,  whj  sand  tbam  np  t«  recuTe  their 
lordriiips'  assent?  Do  tbsj  not  fonD 
part  of  the  constitntioo  ?  and  is  not 
their  saactioa  ntceasary  before  aof  bill 
MA  beogoM  law?      Thsiefor^    wii^ 


boldioK  >t  ia  not  a  breach  of  caostita- 
tional  Huge )  and  in  tha  face  of  a  larj^ 
deficit  Id  tha  reTenoe  this  year,  thej- 
rei7  properly  refuted  (heir  assent  to 
repeal  the  paper  dnty.  Forming  aa 
they  do  tha  Upper  Haoie  of  Lc^sIa- 
tion,  and  acting  as  ■  check  on  tha 
Oommons,  tbay  only  ciarcised  a  right 
wbich  they  poaaeaaed,  by  the  ooarsa 
tbay  took  od  thia  queatioo. — Tbi7e 

Little,  *ary  little  ia  required  by  tha 
mere  partiaan  debater  to  enable  him  to 
Tindicata  his  own  party,  aad  eili^  all 
who  oppose  it;  ena  plausible  argument 
a  single  fact,  whioh,  wban  isolated  pre- 
sents an  impotinf  appearance,  ia  anffi- 
eient  for  tba  coostntction  of  a  defaoc* 
eked  oat  by  means  of  flsshy  rhetoric, 
and  frothy  declamatian.  Tbas  evwrj 
demagogne,  great  or  small,  whether  kd- 
drvwog  tha  hononrabla  membara  of  St. 
Stephen's,  or  haisneiung  soma  illuabri- 
ona  ooterie  of  Sl  Gilea'.  piunta  with  an 
air  of  triumph  b>  the  fact  tbat  it  is  tlu 
andoubted  and  sole  right  of  tha  Com- 
mons lo  grant  all  sappiiefl  and  regulate 
the  purpose*  to  whioh  they  most  be 
applied;  and  then,  ahotting  his  eyas  to 
the  fact,  equally  uodoabted  aod  well- 
known,  tbat  the  Pears  poSBett  the  power 
of  aeaenting  to  or  rejecting  ereiy  bill 
sobmitted  to  them,  denonncca  them,for 
simply  eiercieinKth[erighl,asfig«ntJc 
innoiaton,  undenniaers  of  the  conatttn- 
Uon,  aod  invaders  of  tha  people's  Ikberty. 
Yet,  we  mike  bdd  lo  say,  that  if  ma 
aggreseive  spirit  has  been  oihlbitad  by 
either  House,  it  baa  been  by  the  Lower 
one.  Fusty,  muity  recordB,  eitendiag 
for  centories  back,  have  been  onr- 
hauled  and  scratiniz«d,  that  aome  fTm- 
cedent  might  ba  diecoTertd  which  should 
establish  its  supremacy  in  BoBucial 
nutters,  and  declare  its  power  td  dictate 


IS  Lords;  bnt  n< 


•here 


precedent  be  found;  crerywlitre  did  the 
same  rsboka  niaet  those  who  wiahad  ta 
oTsmtep  their  bounds,  "  thus  far  aad  >o 
further."  On  the  priDci(riea  wa  hat* 
msntionad,  the  dcfance  cf  each  hanae 
raapentiiely  reits.  Thsy  appear  to 
clash,  sod  maj  oose  aona  to  anspaad 
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OB  Iht  qmatioa,  but  >  liltla 
will  dU pal  aoj  donbU  that 
uwt  ngudiog  (be  proprielj  of  tha 
Lordi  pdiaOMiae  aoch  a  |;9'iTil«ea. 

Tbaagh  ths  biatorj  of  the  Uoiub  of 
CDmmDu  do<«  not  illuMnM  Iba  tiulh 
of  tba  t^Mgt,  tUat  knonled^  u  pgwar, 
it  certainly  »tt<nit  a  alroog  proof  of  tbe 
potency  of  wealth.  Tba  oeceuitiea  of 
tba  fint  Edivard  gara  to  it  ita  pra^nt 
fono,  and  tba  nqairamenta  of  aDcoeed^ 
lag  monarcha  ooofrmad  and  citended 
ila  rights.  Ita  JDfluesoe  bainj  tboa 
tntinlj  attribatabla  (a  (ba  ponar  it 
poaaatud  otbt  anpptiaa,  it  waa  oalj  in 
kn[Hng  with  what  maj  ba  tannad  con- 
MiMliooal  [mutiea  tbM  it  ahonld  hare 
sftarwarda  aacnnd  to  itialftha  right  of 
arifinling  all  moncj'  Inlla;  bj  ihia 
Imsana  it  ootild  not  ba  coerced  into  con. 
fading  graala,  if  it  napectsd  aod  ad- 
hered lo  iti  prlTiiaeea;  aod  [hoogh  the 
King  and  Lords  nniledin  patainganiDne]' 
bill,  when  it  came  to  (be  Commons  it 
na*  rejected,  on  tbe  aimple  groond  that 
it  did  not  begin  wiib  IbcmtelTBa.  Their 
power  KM  thus  effiGtualiy  eeonred, 
witbont  g'ling  to  them  an  ondoe  in- 
floenc*  in  the  State;  aod  their  priviloge, 
■o  far  from  being  anomaluna  or  UDgalar, 
M  Ksna  paoplo  think,  carreapondii  to 
tba  power  balonging  lo  tba  Upper 
Uoaaa,  tbat  biJIa  afftictiDg  the  rigbU  uf 
tbe  peerage  mnst  originate  in  the  Lordi. 
and  oaDDOt  ba  altered  bj  tbe  Commoni. 
Afala,  e*ai7  one  who  regards  the 
cmutitntioD  of  Ibis  connlrj  moit  be 
Btmek  by  tha  aTatem  of  checke  per- 
vading itj  mainlaining  a  perfect  tqui- 
Ubrinm  throBghout  Iba  Tariad  and 
complex  maobinarj  ;  rendering  iTerj 
■JDgle  put  depasdeat  upon  eoniealhei; 
and  restraining  all  from  the  abosiTs 
exarc'ua  of  the  powers  anlm*ted  to 
tbam.  Grant,  bawerer,  to  tbe  Com- 
mona  tha  right  of  levying  taiea  bj 
tbair  own  Tota  eiclnanaly,  or  oompel 
tha  Lords  lo  give  an  uiiTar;ing  ssaaut 
to  all  monej  btlle  aubmilled  to  them, 
KBd  jon  destroy  this  bannonious  order, 
rendering  tbe  Lower  Uouae  not  one  of 
three  equal  estates,  bnt  the  diolataiale 
of  the  oonntrj.  The  firat  olyect  of  a 
TOL.  IT. 


mioistry  wonld  be  to  eoodliate  theni, 
knowing  tbat,  poaiessed  of  their  faionr, 
the  second  catata  of  the  nalm  might  be 
ignored.  Tbe  neButire  then  could 
lery  war,  and  ihe  Commons  ruse  the 
neadfu]  soppliee.  despite  tbe  nUnoet 
effort  of  the  Lords  to  Iba  contrary.  As 
it  is,  the  constitntional  aspect  of  this 
qneition  we  have  tiaated  aa  far  as  space 


that  tbe  deAirability  of  tbe  repeal  of 
the  paper  duty  ia  acknowledged  on  all 
sides,  thongb  ila  opportnneneaa  is  at 
preeent  open  to  donbU— Ouviee. 

Tbe  mere  qnealion  of  tbe  repeal  of 
tbe  paper  dnty  benomea  one  of  minor 
impurtance  when  compared  with  the 
•itat  priooiple  involved  in  its  rejectioa 
by  ths  Hiinse  of  Lords,  namely,  tha 
power  of  that  honse  to  reject  money 
bills.  Their  const  it  nlional  power  to 
rrjoct  snch  bills  was  so  ooiclusively 
established  by  tits  venerable  L«d 
Lyndfanrat,  in  bis  memorable  speech 
daiing  the  important  debate  on  the 
■aoond  reading  of  the  bill,  by  the  long 
list  of  preoedents  he  bruught  forward, 
eitending  over  a  period  of  200  yean, 
and  embracing  all  kinds  of  money  bills, 
soma  for  the  repeal  of  excise  dniies, 
■nd  others  for  impo^rig  freeh  taxes, 
that  it  woold  be  presamptoons  on  my 
Id  auTlbirig  to  hi 


to  say. 


irtly  sft»r  Ihe  bill  was  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  tiamiue  tbe  jourusla 
of  tbe  House  of  Lurds  for  prscedenta 
where  money  bills  bid  been  irjected 

completed  ita  labours,  and  drawn  np 
and  pmanted  its  report,  which  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lard  juit 
menlioned,  and  arknowledges  the  pjwer 
of  Ibe  House  of  Lords  to  rrject  money 
bills.  That  tba  House  of  Urds  has 
not  tbe  power  to  originate  or  altar 
a  moue;  bill  is  distinctly  itated  in  a 
reiulniion  passed  in  ibe  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons in  1678;  but  at  the  same  tintc  it 
also  ai^kDowlsdgas  (bat  ihey  hsTS  Ihe 
pa«ei  to  r^ect  a  money  bill,  as  will  be 
■eeo  from  tbe  Utter  part  of  the  liat 
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claoH. — "  Tilt  u  kiugB  uid  qn«anB 
must  negira  all  or  lura  mil  inch  ildi, 
Kifts,  «t  gTuU,  u  mast  tba  Hoiuc  of 
Lordi  njtct  all  or  pui  ■]].'  Tb<  men 
bot  oT  itBdlag  the  bill  up  to  tlie  HooM 
oF  Lordi  to  obtain  ihdr  unotioD,  iadl- 
tpcllj  eonflrmi  their  power  to  reject  it 
Kthty  are  compelled  to  piH  all  kinde 
of  monej  billi  in  obedimco  to  the  eran- 
mand  of  tLe  Commotis,  the;  do  longer 
romun  an  iDdepeadent  knd  mpoDnble 
branch  of  the  conBtita'don,  bat  men 
dependente  oa  the  Lower  Home  to 
UDCtion  and  approve  iU  policj,  aod 
oany  oat  lli  wbima  and  faniJea,  which 
wonld  for  wrr  deatroj  that  indepeodent 
aclioo  and  wbnleaome  check  which  both 
hooMi,  aceordiag  to  tba  conititnUon, 
an  empowered  to  eiercice  over  tbe 
tranuctiona  of  each  other.  Bnt  oar 
opponente  tell  tu  that  the  exeroaa  of 
tliii  power  bj  tbe  Hooh  of  Lorda  would 
be  indirecti;'  taipoBini;  ■  tax  on  the 
people,  independent  rf  tbe  oonient  of 
the  Hook  of  Commona;  each  an  in- 
fereoce  ia  Dnwairantable  and  eTToneona, 
ae  tba  tax  in  qaeelioo  wm  originally' 
impned  b/  the  Lower  Honea,  icd  the 
oalf  qneation  Iniolted  In  iu  r^{ectioa 
of  tba  bill  for  ita  repeal  bj  the  Honae 
of  Lordi  1*  the  time  when  it  will  ba 
ezpedinti  udpoKtfebiabolIah  it.  \[, 
as  onropponeoM  affirm,  tba  rrjertioaof 
thie  bill  bj  Ihe  Honae  o[  Lorde  is  vir- 
tnall;  taxing  the  people,  tben  hj  (h« 
■ane  paritf  «t  naaoning  the  paaeing  of 
It  wonld  have  been  to  remit  Uiattni. 
Tbe  fatlao;  of  nob  reaaoning  moil  be 
jpparent  to  all.  Haring  prored  that 
the  HooM  of  Lords  baa  tba  eonstitn- 
tionsl  right  to  rrject  this  bill,  tbe  > 


nrallj  a. 


d  thaj,  in  the 


eiercise  of  llial  power,  act  pmdenti  j  ■ 
jndicionsljf  After  calm  deliberation 
of  the  whole  of  the  cirenmstanoeai  we 
most  confess  we  think  tbej  did.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  bill  was 
not  opposed  becansa  tbe  repeal  wu  not 
desirable^ that  was  rcadUj  acknow- 
ledgsd, — bat  becanse  it  was  prematnn. 
Mr.  Gladilone,  in  npealing  it,  would 
hare  na  belicTa  he  waa  acting  on  tba 
great  principles  of  the  finiaeial  tnlicj  of 


Sir  Robert  Peel  (nolliing  eantd  bs  mon 
errenenu).  When  Sir  K.  Pael  r^ooad 
taiatioa,  it  was  npon  articles  the  lowti^ 
inK  of  the  priee  of  which  tended  greatlj 
to  increase  their  ooasninplion,  »  that 
the  harden  of  taialioo  nught  pras 
less  beaiilf  on  Ihe  toiling  iiiasiii«  of 
tbii  coant)7,witbMt  Impoverishing  the 
eicheqaer  ;  and  when  he  repedid 
taiatioo,  it  was  wbsn  be  bad  a  aorplgi 
lodispoes  of  and  not  a  dafldt  W  vest. 
The  ioeome-tai  ire*  ttik  jvu  to  )n 
r»laced,  if  Ml  aboUsbed;  and  tbe  war 
dnllea  on  tea  and  sugar  wei«  to  ba 
taken  off !  bat  tbe  sacred  prenans  gina 
bj  the  Chascdlor  of  the  Eigbm{a« 
biTa  been  brcAen,  to  coabU  him  to 
repeal  the  tai  on  p«per,  which,  we  ar« 
t4rid,  is  bnrdensome  sad  oppnaatw; 
and  eo,  no  donbl,  are  all  taxea.  bO> 
cording  to  these  who  haie  to  pof  Uaaa. 
— Pm  asD  Ihe. 


I  maintain  that  the  Hoose  of  Lerdi 
has  OTsntepped  proper  bouDdi  in  the 
conrM  it  has  punned.  Tbe  reselutfaaa 
pounl  bj  the  Honaa  of  ComoMaa  im 
Frldaj  erening,  Sth  Jnlj,  can,  I  thiiA, 
ba  regarded  as  Dolhing  mon  tlun  palclK 
ing  np  the  dlspnte  for  Iha  sake  of  peaeSL 
1  disBunt  from  the  views  of  Mr.  Bfi^ 
upon  most  pariiunentarj  matters;  £ll, 
we  can  occulonallf  catch  a  tboBglit 
worth  noticing  from  Ihe  trnjiagi  a( 
those  with  whom  va  oBoallf  diaagiva. 
On  the  pnaent  topic  I  bare  dam  t,  bj 
adopilng  a  santimeot  sipraaBHl  bf  Mr. 
Bright,  in  his  speech  la  lb*  Burnt  it 
ComnHma,  on  the  erenhig  ttfefnad  tOL 
"Abore  all  (be  obeerra).  I  faoplora  tba 
Honae  never  to  abate  ana  jot  er  tittb  ef 
their  jut  privileges,  whether  asatlM 
bj  the  House  of  Lords,  or  aa;  etbiw 
power;  avsr  bearing  [a  ndnd  thrt  (ba 
ouinlenanee  of  thsae  pritlle(«e  ts  tba 
best  and  onl;  saftgoBrd  ftr  the  libMieB 
of  the  nstion.'  Bnglsad's  gloy,  a>d 
England's  bappinees,  oouista  in  tba 
bet  Ihatwebavea  Honsa  of  Leads  and 
a  Hoose  of  Cammims.  It  wodM  bs  tba 
dowDlall  of  oor  glor;  if  tba  Heosa  af 
Lorde  ceased  to  eiisU    Both  have  li^M 


and  jiriTikFi  vUdi  mDit  b*  watebad 

and  mvntuiwdi  and  on*  hmuc  majt 
not  iDtrads  apM  the  stber. — Tmbjbob. 
Tbadaiinbititfof  npraling  tb«  paper 
datf  (Tea  tba  Lordi  thmMelfn  will 
admit.  Tb«j  allafta,  bonrar,  that  the 
pnaaat  itaU  of  Um  uieheqiur  will  not 
prrmit  it:  but  how  eaB  that  be?  Tba 
GhasodJor  of  Iha  Eiebeqner,  ia  Dtder 


rrpaal,  leiied  an  extra 
Their  ddIj  xroand,  therafbra.  i>  Ibar 
Tei7  qneiliiHiBbl*  right  to  coDiinae  a 
tax  In  deflaoM  of  the  npnatatati*ea  of 
the  people,  and  w  take  npoi]  thameelTaa 
tba  leipooiibilit;  al  laaing  tlie  natiiKk 
-~J.  S.  F. 

It  U,  ire  tbink,  the  dnt^  of  anr  legia- 
kton  Id  do  all  in  thtir  poirar  to  pra- 
mate  tba  walEire  of  thi  nalieo,  loaillj 
and  mDmllT,  b;  remorlnc  all  obataclta 
to  frog  trade.  It  ia  their  dutf.  also,  ts 
eDCOonge  the  progceaa  of  a  hialtiif 
literature,  nofetlend  and  nnbonnii, 
wbieh  will  do  men  to  pimnote  tba 
monl  wel&ra  of  the  people  than  jesn 
of  lefpelation.  Tbii  dut;,  we  think, 
the  Hmue  of  Lorda  baa  diarogaided,  id 
preTenting  the  npialuf  tba  paper  dotf: 
and  dut  reaaoDa  are  manifold,  lothafint 
jdace,  liBTiBg  Ulnatnre  for  the  momaat 
oat  of  tba  qnaKioa,  the  tax  hinderi 
trade,  and  prertnti  the  ([rowlh  of  a 
manafaeture  which  would  gire  nmima- 
ratiTeemplojmBDttotboDMUidai  Etotj- 
Ibing  of  a  fihnnu  nature,  we  are  told, 
inig&  lud  would  be  nsad  in  the  maoa- 
n  oF  paper,  if  it  ware  not  for  the 
11  plaoiad  Qpon  it  by  law  1  and 
i[  ai^iean,  fmrn  a  itattaieat  made  bj  the 
Cbagcelloc  of  the  Eicbeqau',  that  Ihara 
an  witj-Dine  trades  ialo  which  pi»ar 
raten  laif alj  aa  ao  aitiele  of  maiiDfac- 
tora^  To  taoonraite  thie  maiHifaotare, 
■be  dntf  ihonld  baia  been  rtpealed. 
Bat  a)(ai[i,  it  appaan  that  the  tax  ope- 
nt«  ID  an  eppneoTe  maiuwr  npon  the 
pohlicaliooa  read  hj  the  middle  and 
lower claaaaa part icniarlf.  "The  paper 
dDt7,~  aajs  the  Chancellor,  "  ii  Dot 
odI/  bad  in  ita  cSecta,  bat  it  ia  anlaoa- 
bln,"    It  ia  bad  in  ita  aSeela,  b;  pre- 


einolatioa  of  onr  biU«,  traot*.  periodi- 
eala,  nawspapars,  Ac.  In  rapaal  would 
ba  a  great  itimalna  to  the  epread  of 
gMpel  tralh,  and  to  tba  diaaamination 


Ultad,  that  the  repeal  of  the  taiei  on 
knowledge  would  entail  a  loea  to  the 
reTeoae  of  £1,000,001)  per aonuin-,  but, 
graatine  Ibis,  are  there  are  no  other 
commodiliia  Ihat  might  be  taiad,  to 
make  np  the  deBoieue;  f — J.  S. 

The  Hosae  of  Lorda  can  no  mora  ba 
joatiaed  in  refouog  to  repeal  ibe  paper 
dntj,  Ibaa  can  Looia  Napoleon  be 
jualiGad  in  occap;hig  Buine  wtlb 
French  troopa,  igainat  the  general 
wiab  of  ita  inhabitaota.  Tbe  aaoond 
eaUta  of  the  ooddU;  baa  degeneralHl 
Into  a  mere  sham ;  the  daf  of  ita  great- 
neaa  ia  peat.  Of  hi  greater  moinenl  t» 
them  i>  the  triumph  of  partj,  or  the 
perpatoatioa  of  the  cbaolete  righu  of 
their  order,  than  cheap  paper  and  the 
bleeainga  of  extended  commerce.  It  la 
only  bj  ob.lnicti«  acta  that  tha 
coontry  ia  EiToiuad  with  thwr  lepa- 
latim  at  alL  In  gaaeral,  the  apirit  of 
their  daliberatioa  partakea  man  of  the 
middle  a*)te,  when  paara  ware  eiery- 
Ibing,  and  the  people  their  alaTtaaod  aar. 
Tanta,  than  of  the  enlinbienment  of  the 
nineleenih  century.  The  eilorting  cf 
Matroa  CharU  from  King  John  by  the 
Bucntota  of  OST  preeent  House  of  Lorda 
baa  been  eitoll«l  aa  a  meaiore  con- 
ferring and  reeogniung  tbe  righta  and 
liberlieaot  the  people;  but  it  waa  "a 
for  iheir  vn  haun  they  fongbt,"  wbila 
the  maea  of  the  people  were  aa  liltla 
cared  f or  a>  the  cattle  they  herded.  If 
any  act  af  thrire  can  be  juatifled,  it 
moat  be  on  tba  ground  of  aelf-inleraitt 
ihelr  laat  crowning  ime,  in  relatisn  to 
the  paper  doty,  maat  atand  in  tba 
lame  cetagory.— M.  W. 

Jnalified  in  taxing  tbe  mtanaaf  eda< 
cstioD,  reatricting  (he  diffasion  of  know- 
ledge and  inlelligeoce,  and  owtinuing 
a  nBtriotiTe  and  depreaaing  impoat, 
which  waigba  heavily  npoa  many 
biaocbn  <d  tiwle  and  mannfaetoie? 
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Cartiinlf  not  And  noitt  vfaaiarar 
liEht    tba  condoct  of   tho    Lords '  is 

Tioirtd,  it  <i  erldoDt  tbitt  tbtj  mn 
■ctutod  by  tbo  moat  inj  ndtciDQi, 
nuTow  minded,  ind  nnjiutiBiibla  mo- 
tiTH;  Tor  initnd  of  uarrDtJn^  to  ono 
of  tlra  moat  libvnl,  ooligbtoDcd,  mi 
javgnnivf  tottmna  of  tbe  (Banoa, 
tbay  chrckad  and  obglrnclad  ill  mant 
ia  BBcb  a  manner  at  fnntd  tbej  mn 
Inflaencsd  man  wttb  aapiritof  peeTisb. 

of  tbeoonntrj.  Bnt.  with  wtsniiWo  re- 
^rd  for  tbo  fininoiil  ntcemtias  of  tba 
Giwrnment  (of  which  thtj  bava  no 
otBcia!  knoirted^,  u  tbej  an  nerer 
oonaalud,  and,  tb«nfon,mnTiot  reapon- 
tibia  tor  proTidinn),  they  moI'Ml  (o 
continno  tba  obnoiioni  tax.  witboat  the 
conarnt  of  tbo  Hmuo  of  CiimmDna  or 
tbeCroirn, — naj,  indirect  oppnaition  to 
tbe  Intention  and  mta  of  tba  Comnumi, 
wbo  alona  haTo  abaoUtc  power  to  da- 
tfnnina  Ibo  mode  and  amoant  of  tbe 
taiation  which  ihill  be  imposed  npoo 
the  penple.  It  will  be  ((""riillf  »d- 
milted,  we  tnliere,  that  Ibe  Hodm  of 
Lnrda  bu  a  caiutitDlionil  power  of 
rrjeetinfr  mon*;  billa;  but  has  the 
Commons  eier  eaccumbed  to  tttat 
power,  and  allowtd  *  gnat  tax  to  ba 
letied  without  (he  aanetion  of  lh«r 
■DlborltyF  Nerer.  In  anj  Inatanw. 
The  Hooaa  of  CommonB  bu  alwajs 
ratDiiwd  the  conaideration  of  bills  thus 
rfjected  bj  the  Lords,  pronounced  anew 
it!  own  independent  decision,  and  either 
•rat  back,  fur  tbe  aaaent  of  tba  Lorda, 
tba  njected  bill  In  its  ori);in*l  or  In 
some  Diodifled  fonn;  for  It  is  plain  that 
if  the  Lordg  cannot  be|!in  a  tax.  if  the; 
cannot  increase  or  abate  one,  jet  if  they 
ai.  by  nfuHnu 


THX  TOPIC. 


ha'C  Tolcd  that  npeal,  and  proiided  ■ 
anbatitofe,  then  tbe  "fundinumtal  and 
Inbanot  right"  of  the  Commons  to  an 
abeolnle  control  orer  taxation  and  snp- 
ply  la  deatroyed,  and  an  innonlion 
and  fDCroachnient  wit  boat  prMedeot 
initialed,  which  It  it  tha  da'y  of  Ibe 
Bunas  of    Commnna   to  rape)    by   an 


Tindication  ti  its  tigUa  and  prltileget 

Dsririnj;  my  ai^manti  frnm  Un 
report  of  the  debat«  in  tba  Boaae  of 
Commona  apon  thia  important  anKject, 
I  bale  no  beiitation  In  aaaertinK  Ibat 
the  Hooao  of  Lorda  was  mot  jaabfled  ia 
prerenting  tbe  npaal  of  tba  paper  daty. 
Tbe  Hma«  of  Cwnmons  alona  poasaaBM 
tba  ri^ht  to  impose  and  repesil  tairs 
Dpon  tha  people,  and  bas  «d  prenoM 
oocaalnna  aQCCMBfally  naistsd  ih«  at- 
lampCed  inTMnationa  of  the  Uppv  Uoiaa 
upon  ila  rights  in  amandinf  uoaej  billa 
passed  tbraDgh  it.  It  ia  naarly  fiv* 
cenlnriea  Mnca  ttw  Lords  last  atlsiopMd 
'    lioaal  prirUegcaof 


and  if 


tha  talented  and  noblo  Cbanoalliw 
the  Exchequer  pannea  the  oonng  b* 
bai  dedarMi  he  will  take,  then  tba 
preoent  tinjastiflibls  and  obooiieai  Id- 
lerpoaition  of  tbe  Lorda  will  be  u 
Innmphantly  defsated.  To  Bondndc, 
if  ths  Lords  vera  jo  <tifiad  in  pnrwitiaK 
the  Cominons    from   repMJing  or  in>- 


ooantry— J.  C. 

Tha  rrpnl  of  the  paper  dn^  coald 
not  bnt  be  baneflcial  la  the  auy-riiy  of 
the  British  pnblio.    Tba  only  iBMa  of 

an  Ibnse  of  s*lf-«JDCation  Selt-edaca- 
tim  can  only  be  gained  by  banks,  aagplai 
with  obsetTUion,  The  otasapar  beoka 
are,  the  wider  will  be  its  spread;  and 
cbeap  books  can  ooly  be  bad  by  takiait 

of  paper.  Tbe  Ui  ia  a  tax  apoa  adnaa 
tioD.  and  ai  anch  its  repeal  onght  net  ta 
ba  hindered;  for  this  rtaaoo  alnw,  tba 
Lords  are  not  Jostified  in  the  coarss 
thry  haie  taken.  Id  the  report  of  tks 
coramitloe  of  the  Hoase  of  Comaana 
appointed  to  inreatigats  ths  lef^ty  of 
the  Lorda'  pnnredinKa.  we  And  that, 
altboa^  they  aearched  for  pnoedsota 
at  ht  back  as  Ibe  year  1B3S,  thsn  baa 
not  been  a  aingle  inalance  of  ths  Coan- 
nwns  intradncing  a  bill,  eiihv  tur  tht 
taXHlion  of  tba  nation  nr  for  the  T*p(^ 


TBI  T 

oT  any  tu,  vhUfa  tha  Lnrdi  hkn  op- 
pcatA,  bit  it  fats  vrentQullj  pUMd 
In  ipita  of  oppasltjon.  In  1640.  the 
L'lrija  r«qn«tnl  the  Gommoni  In  «inf«r 
with  tfaani  u  to|;T*i1tiD|;>DppUM  toth« 
kinn ;  bat  ths  Commoni  feJt  in>ialtad 
■t  Bueb  >  aaitentian  ;  thej  thog^ht 
it  >  brVMh  of  their  pri*il<i)[in,  mod  tn- 
dl^intlj  nrn<ed  to  aonfiir ;  and  in 
1649,  tbg  Lvda  anHoilcil  ■  bill  u  to 
th«  dntf  00  tf^  ooffra,  &e ,  bat  ths 
Commotn  nfoMil  to  tgrtt  ti  thiir 
.  anMndnicnt,  u^nj,  "Thit  thsj  bad 
almra  takra  it  u  [h«ir  DodoabtKl  right 
that  in  all  aMs  f^lTsn  to  the  king  hj 
tha  Comoinna,  the  Lorda  ODght  not  la 
■nf  ««7  to  in'arFsn  Id  alurine  tha 
■ama.''    Tha  Cammnna  carried  tha  ddj. 

The  Lorda  lOnietiiiieB  inf-tieatfd 
amandni^nta  la  lbs  ■arentvanth  oen- 
tarj,  to  vhieh  the  CainmoDa  coounlad, 
bat  not  to  mj  aluraUoa  of  a  inhatiin- 
tial  oharacter.  The  rula  gTnaiallr  has 
hccn,  that  when  the  Lnrda  ametid,  the 
Coniinone  rirber  postpone  the  conaider- 
afinn  of  the  bill,  or  diaaeree,  and  bj  aa 
doing  inrita  tbe  mDnHidertttoa  of  the 
L'Wda;  or  thaj  iiyaiidetlie  bill  wtthonl 
Innbar  noUoa,  and  bring  in  a  freah 
bill.  The  aamfl  prinoiplpa  applf  eqnallj 
to  tba  repeiil  as  to  tha  impoaitlon  of  ■ 
tax.  The  Commona  allowno  alteration, 
ncfpt  aa  lo  arrora  raialling  tnno  orar- 
aight— F.  S  M. 

The  ncpnt  dad^OD  of  Iba  Hooh  of 
Lords  on  the  piiper  dolj  was  neither 
J-iatlflH]  bf  conatitational  aatjie,  nor 
bf  a  wish,  OD  thrir  part,  b>  aaia  iha 
ooantrj  from  a  daHciaiis;r  of  ibe  nreDne. 
It  was  a  TJrtaal  dtflaoca  of  the  repra- 
spntalires  of  the  nation  —  an  nndna 
interfflience  with  tha  pririlegei  of  tha 
H'-oea  of  Commona.  The  Lords  formed 
their  deciiuon  on  ths  powibia  deScieocj 
of  the  rarcnae.  and  claim  for  thamselTea, 
by  their  adTanevota,  the  mnit  of  baring 
■ared  tbe  coantrf  frem  peaaniarj  diffi- 
etittin.  It  baa  bean  tmlj  aaid.  that 
thcf  ara  a  '  Qorua  of  locnrablaa;" 
•varj  meaiora,  having  for  Ita  aim  the 
citenBiim  of  the  libertj  of  the  sabjeot, 
hj  throwing  down  tbe  barriers  to 
pm^nM,  haq  reocived  from  tbsni  tha 
lilioa    Tha  Jua- 
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tiasation  of  an  act  rnnut,  to  a  gmt 
aitant,  depend  on  tha  neoaaaitj  for  it. 
In  tba  debate  in  the  Hooaa  of  Lorda  db 
the  paper  doty,  it  never  waa  ciearlr 
shown  whether  tha  neoeiaities  of  the 


the 


:rated,  a 


ought  DO  longer  ti 


t  has   b 


ran  adnuttad  b; 
tha  tax  was  a  diagraca,  and 
'    limit,  by  ita  aotJoa, 
of  knoniedge  among  tha 
people.     The  Commans,  ia  their  lake- 

mentat  in  giving  tbe  Lnrda  anoonraga- 
ment  to  take  tha  eoorsa  thej  have  dona. 
If  tha  HMit  of  Commona  bad  done 
their  datj, — had  tbej  shown  one  spark 
of  spirit, — the  Lorda  wonid  never  have 
Bfemplod  the  Dnjntiiaable  deed.  So 
long  aa  tba  Lorda  can  get  a  chance, 
Cbej  will  not  low  thair  opportnnit; 
of  throwing  eiar;  inipadiment  in  tha 
'*J  of  jnatifiabla  reforcn,  and  ratariing 


bj  avBij  m 


tba  enndiUun 
or  to  improve  tbe  intellect  of  the  gnat 
naaa  of  tbe  peop1>.  No  uteaanre  em- 
bodying thoae  principle*  but  bai  on  a^ch 
occaaion  been  forced  from  them  bj  a 
BEormy  and  almoet  general  agitation. 
Tbe  three  great  meaanrea  of  this  cen- 
tnrj. — Catbolic  K mancipation,  the  Be- 
form  Bill,  and  tba  Bepnl  of  tha  Cum 
Laws,  were  wrung  fivm  them  only  when 
tbe  connlrj  was  etanding  on  the  verge 
ofanvolulion.  They  have  socoreded 
in  tbe  present  Case  in  defeating  tbe  best 
mraeara  of  tbe  sesuon ;  sod  thongh  Che 
ettt^^t  of  the  defeat  mny  be  slightly 
apparent,  still  it  ts  another  proof  of  tba 
obstracti*e  charut^r  end  QnjnsliSabla 
hindrance  of  tba  Hoasa  of  Lqrda  in  all 
tbat  tenda  to  onr  prognss,  both  in  a 
commenisl  and  a  political  point  of 
view.  The  breaking  down  of  thesa 
privileges,  which  to  a  great  extent  have 
been  nsnrpedby  them  since  the  days  of 
barbarism,  may  not  be  far  dtslaot;  the 
day  may  soon  arrive  wbaa  the  anomaly 
of  a  House  of  Lords,  retarding  tbe 
growth  and  stiSing  tha  life-corrent  of 
a  nation,  from  a  too  rigid  adhereoca  lo 
the  forms  and  uMfes  of  the  past,  will 
ba  nomberad  with  tba  thiop  that  wsra. 


THB  TOPIC. 


qairEmanU  of  tb*  *ga,  uid  thair  own* 
will  shin*  to  kMil  potttritj.  haooarad 
uid  respected,  ud  the  '  hit  <rf  tbt 
Bwons''  will  net  b*  eitiiMt  till  tU 
"owik  of  dooni.''~D.  B.  R. 

Tbs  qoutioD  of  priiiltge  that  bu 
*iuai  b<l*MD  tbe  two  bruichn  of  the 
Itgialatitg  hodj  of  Cmt  Briuin  would 
hatB  pr^pflc4  othflT  (XHiaeqaeDcee,  bad 
tbe  raiiu  of  ftorarDUHnl  been  in  ather 
baoda  tbao  PalmtntOD'e.  The  eia- 
minatiDa  of  tbe  Jaornali  of  the  Hou* 
of  Lords  chwlr  teatifitg  that  tbeir  act 
wa>  csoDteoBDced  1^  precedent,  eo  lar 
back  aa  tka  rttmpttlirt  eaaaimatkm 
hat  Teaebed.  Atlhaogb  id  the  ccniiti- 
tDlioDil  righta  of  PulUnMDt  the  lotda 
poeieu  ne  power  to  niginate  ineajDraa 


pie,  jat  tbnr  veto  a  cleul;  reeogniied 
00  contitHioD*)  f[ro<udB.  Tba  jra- 
luoej  wiib  wbicb  tbe  ConimoBi  hare 
iDrariablj  watcbrdorer  tbejutudietion 
of  the  Upper  Uodh  baa  been  greiit  on 
>Jloc«ui<»B,aaniai)ifeBt«d  bf  tbeC'im- 
mittte's  lepert  tbereoo.  Tbe  Com- 
HMHU  baTo  their  aeela  from  tbe  people, 
and  tbe;  haie,  In  onr  eatinatioK.  the 
rinbt  to  impoee.  alter,  un»d,  or  lepnl 
mob  acta  ud  etatntea  as  may  appear 
offeneiTe  to  the  people,  tbeir  eoniili- 
toenta,  who  an  the  nplwisbera  of  the 
TOfal  trnMnrj.and  the  (atbora  of  Enjc- 
'-    '■ BM  b      -       
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tinlj  tbe  baroaial  jnriadiatioD  mmld  be 
loo  Bagrut  an  inTauoa  npoo  tbe  aacml 
'  '  a  of  fntiom.  Tbe  diSerent  u- 
n  giTBD  to  Matiment'  in  both 
Keme  lo  perplex  tia  to  racb  ■ 
defiee.  that  wa  aiitBt  coofaai  oararlTca 
lu  ■  diinnau;  neierthelcaa,  we  will  take 
tbe  conne  poinled  oat  ^  our  own 
Jodgmeiit.  Althengb  we  award  to  tbe 
Lerd*  Ibe  right  of  veto  in  biUi  o[  thii 
deacriplion,  jet  nnder  soeh  oiiviiDi- 
Mancee  at  attended  tbe  one  recentlj 
niecled,  thrj  wan  not  jottiBtd  in 
the  conne  thaf  adopted,  ll  mut  be 
bone  in  mind  tbat  ibe  bill  in  qneatian 
waa  a  poctioo  of  tba  acbtint  whirh  p>«- 
tidet  Um  nppi;  kr  the  jearj  and  a 


■Dbatitnte  bad  been  paMad  ij  the  Lordt, 
eniHeqnently  the  aacrifiDe  of  a  walliiM 
and  a  kaSfof  rtvtmt  woald  nal  bare 
been  a  dead  kaa  to  tbe  Crown.  Tbe 
additiooal  peon;  in  tba  incocoe-taifaad 
been  pntioBal;  djirnaini  and  paiaed, 
tod  lb*  Babieqtiaot  oppoaitiaa  and  de- 
feat of  the  paper  dntf  npatl  tnll  giro 
the  reproaob  of  iaeoniiileiiOT  to  the 
Lorda'  dtoiuon.  The  yeeeiwiay  prtttr 
of  tbe  Lower  Houae  la  of  gnal  conta- 
qofiiae  lo  the  pablio,  and  it  fbondad  cD 
emu (iMwHof  and  fwUtoai  bataa.  But 
to  enter  into  minale  detail  WJoId  ci- 
tend  [be  limila  of  oar  artiola  bofood  tb* 
allowed  boan^;  coaaeqiientlj  we  moat 
direct  tba  attan^on  of  oni  HfntnMM 
nadeiv  to  the  parliamantarj  reporta, 
partimlailj  lo  the  oration  delirered  hf 
Ibe  Premter  oa  the  Stb  of  Jnlj. 

Id  ({iiriapaaiunniar}  ef  ear  iTW^ai^ 
we  will  empbaticallj  pronsanaa  againit 
tba  deciaioo  of  tbe  Hotue  of  Lode  in 
arreating  the  progreat  of  tba  p^er 
dntj  repeal  bill,  and  aaj  that  tnch  ep- 
poHtim  to  Itie  raeatnre  VOD  nMjutUjI- 
abltmpoiiticalgrotmdt.—%.  ¥.  T, 

portant  qeeaiion  arknl  of  a  adf-giiv*- 
img  saUli  iban  the  preatnt  ons.  It  it 
iinppasiMe  to  pcrceite  that  impoftaace 
■nj  eigoiScance,  Bnleaa  tbe  oDoalitn- 
tion  of  the  Hoote  of  Lorda  ia  horea  ia 
mind.  The  chief  chuacteriilie  of  tbat 
bodj  appean  tn  as  to  be  trrMpoaaa- 
W^f .  Were  tbaj  the  tltettd  uf  tbe 
people,  what  eaitblj'  objeotiun  oonU 
there  be  to  tbeir  deciiJOG  being  lahm 
apon  meoe;  billi,  at  it  woold  b*  bat 
tlie  Toin  at  tbe  people  tpcahiag  tbnagti 
it*  rrpreeentaliHa  (if  tjecled  b;  a  free 
people)?  Bat  the  oontrarj  biisg  tba 
caee,  their  intarfcteoce  can  oalj  ha  In- 
Urprelcd  to  be  tbe  rileat  tt  all  dea- 
potitm,  which,  if  penitlad  in,  nmat  pn- 
dace  tbe  rapid  dwtinMioaof  ifaaUaiua 
ofLorda.  Legallf,lbejbtda  fight  to  aaj 


tbef  paataeaed  not  tbe  tight,  paradai* 
ioal  at  it  appeaia.  Sacb  oafbrlBnat* 
asamaliti  too  ofieD  oooie  aider  tba  ■•- 
tioeofaaluiienlof  tbeEoglitb  eooabt^ 
tioa.  Tbe  QoetubetMlf  can  create  pea> 
bom  abiiiii»7-iw*e|a;  but  woold  Mt 


th*  Lotia  tbtnurirts  infbnn  h«r  tnfng 
M  <J(atf  (bat  nob  onodoet  wu  mmal 
and  <p»iii>tMtitMiniarf  Agus,  Har  )!■■ 
jwlj  hu  tba  tnU  power  of  nfnnng  hvr 
UMDt  to  all  billa  Mot  fimn  «itbw  Smim 
of  kglBlatioa!  (nit  asch  coodaot  wodld 
be  r^ardtd  \tj  bar  Kq'al  nbjscta  u  m 
iDDnritioo  aoda  bench  of  Iba  conMitD- 
tlon.  Should  tbB  Lords  not  reriaa  tbdr 
deaWoo,  tb«;  will  be  the  tax  impcaera 
to  the  extant  of  a  milHoD  and  a  qnaiter 
^U  year.  The  Hoom  oT  Commong 
bare  rapaalcd  the  paper  dalj-,  and. 
practically,  the  nsn-electJTe  Lord*  hire 
n-impoaed  it.  What  aebiMlbof  la 
tbara  in  England  that  bas  not  been 
tuDgbt,  errn  b;  the  moat  oODHmtire 
of  achooloiaateni,  tfait  tbe  pawer  of 
impoung  tuca  wu  the  ixclaiitt  right 
of  tbs  CoaunoDi?  and  a  reTeKDce  to  the 
book*  of  oar  aobod  daye  will  prom 
tbM  till  IBeOaoch  was  thBanltenial 
opinion.     But  apart  from  tba  oonititTi- 

whj  the  paper  dutj  repeal  bill  tbonld 
not  be  rejected.  Ita  Dni*enal  npprea- 
■ion,  itidifflenltj  of  wllectlon,  it>  flnsn- 
dal  anaoundmea,  its  condeDmaUon  bjr 
tlw  Hove  of  Coninuicia  (eipreucd  in 
llilaar  Oibaon'i  molatloa),  iti  injari- 
Mu  alTfcta  apoo  benefioial  kaowledge, 

bniaBalal  meaanre  ebould  become  the 
la*  of  the  land.  Wben  jaa  remember, 
tfaat  from  childhood  to  old  ajte,  man 
ia  coiutantlj  uiIdk  the  article,  joa 
•ea  the  dealnhitliy  of  it  being  free. 
When  we  ibink  that  ererj  boj,  wboae 
n^leeted  ednratioa  haa  been  caaeed 
bf  ita  eipenaa,  can  throw  a  (bare 
t>{  rtaponeiWIitj  npnn  tba  ebonldera 
of  the  GgTemmeni,  for  taiiog  bis 
hmtrottion  and  oopj  booka:  when  wo 
'  Bod  that  a  aelf-goTeming  people  bare 
declared  tbeir  anwillingfteee  to  have 
B  gag  put  npon  tbeir  intelligmet  and 
kiMwIedge : — ipoataneons  sod  aniTenal 
miut  bi  the  Terdict,  that  the  Hoose  of 
Lordi  wu  not  jostified  in  prerenting 
tba  repeal  of  the  paper  dntlea.— R.  B.  8. 
The  committee  appcdnted    bj  tbe 


.PIC.  us 

Um  Hodm  oF  Lord*  bad  do  preriooa 
Mdent  to  jnetifr  tbeIr  toU  againal 
repeal  of  the  paper  dntj;  and  that 
the  lait  five  handred  fears  it  baa 
been  the  right  of  tbe  Commrae  to  cod- 
trol  tTerjtblng  relating  to  the  flaaoeaa 
of  this  ooantr^.  it  being  one  of  tbe 
fondameatal  principles  on  whieh  tbe 
conslilDtion  of  England  is  fuanded,  that 
all  Engliahmeo  di>(tbriNigh  tbeir  ra- 
pneaentatlToa)  tax  tbemaelvea,  holding 
tbam  naponsible  for  all  acta  cMnmitled 
In  the  Commons  Hoase  of  Parliament; 
lor  repreeentation  and  taxation  belong  to 
tba  paopU,  and  are  inaeparable.  Lord 
Cbathani  sa^s,  "  The  taxes  are  a  volnn- 
tat7  gin  and  grant  of  the  Comiaans 
alone.     In  iegialation  the  tbrat  eatates 


the  Dincnrreoos  of  ihe  Peers  and  the 
Crown  to  a  tax  is  oolj  neawsary  to 
clothe  it  with  the  form  of  a  lew." 
Therefore,  tbe  Honae  of  Lords,  being  ao 
irreepoouble  tHxIf,  have  no  right,  not  so 
mncb  as  to  meddle  with  matters  of  nnp- 
plj,  which  properlj  baleng  to  tbe  Com- 
mon*, and  whiob  Mr.  Pjm  declared  in 

cedent  Ibr  300  ;cbii,'  and  this  priri- 
lege  baa  ever  been  flrmlj  held  by  tbe 
npnaenbitirea  of  (he  people  against 
any  enoroachment  oa  tbis  power  by  (he 
Lords.  In  times  past  they  hare  been 
worthy  of  tbe  confidence  lepoeed  in 
tbem,  and  bars  made  many  nuble  and 
mugnanimonB  eOorts  to  maintain  this 
principle  inTiolata.  By  tbMr  Toto  ths 
Lorde  committed  a  tirtnob  of  the  con- 
alitnljonal  usage  of  England,  and  en- 
oraacbod  on  the  proper  fnnotlrms  of  the 
Commons.  Shall  we,  then,  allow  ibam 
in  1660  to  make  a  pnoadent  which,  at 
aomt  fnlnra  time,  will  n(«t  aaanrtdly  be 
tnmed  to  tbe  detrimant  of  this  great 
CDDBtry,  and  tbe  trae  intenati  &(  ita 
inhabilantaf  If  so,  we  proTe  onnalrea 
nnworthy  children  of  great  and  noble 
anceators,  wbo  would  have  sacrifioad  all 
things  rather  than  give  ap  thia  priel- 
lege,  wblob  is  the  Hia)  element  of  onr 
conatltution,  and,  by  the  law  of  our 
bind,  the  mat  and  inherent  right  of  the 
people.— S.  T.  W. 
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LITtRAKY 

Jllta  Gcnrd,  tha  rmnuna  lion  htin- 

Ur.  wliow  Moij  acqaiKd  tnch  ■  tocwM 

\Mr\j,  hu  bt«n  put  M  tbc  band  oF  u 

auliiiratd  Nalioiuil  BiA«  Auocittion  in 

Tb*'"  EncjolopdilU  do  XIX  Sltcln," 
m  itawi  of  caolraiiiionuMon*  cimM,  bu 
naclml  iu  59ih  •<>). 

U.  Hotd's  "  AoDnalra  Inttnutlosal 
do  CrMit  Poblio,'  contaiDing  iba  ata- 
liatica  of  tba  vorld  in  1899,  bu  jsM 
b««n  iwDcd. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Hard7,  of  Iha  Bfccrd  Office 
U  pnparipg  *  punphlat  on  tba  ColUer- 
Sbaktopeic  qnisUoD. 

Tkt  Dag  i*  tba  titia  of  ■  nawl;  pro. 
jtcttdbban]  oouamtin  London  peoD; 
pp«. 

Tbt  Sbaktiptr*  Cummitin  of  StrM- 
ford-on  Atod  appeal  to  tbt  public  for 
■id  lo  nlicTa  tbem  rrom  Iba  liabililin 
incnmd  io  tba  mtoration,  &o.,  of 
Sbib  (pan's  bonaa,  io  tba  talief  Ibat 
Ur.  Jobn  Sbik«aptra'i  btquait  and  an- 
nnitj  *oaM  ba  fiutbcoDiing  (or  tb«r 
Hqnidation. 

Tlia  NoithniiibriaD  poet,  Bubtrt  Story, 
Fipirad  DD  iho  Ttb  alt.,  at  Batlcnra, 
nor  London,  agad  GS, 

Tb*  lale  PraTcbor  AuMina  "  Pt>- 
Tinc*  of  JuiiiprndtDoa'  b  In  ba  adiud 
b;  bla  Kiduw. 

Tbi  Aabmolfao  coUeclioD  of  UES. 
hat    bacD    tamored    to  tha    BuUaian 

Robot  Bnogb,  dramatic  anibor,  and 
muIb  aUratair,  died  SStb  of  Jooe, 
aged  32. 

A  moDmiMiit  to  tba  rnaDior;  of  Jamea 
Uofig.  (be  Etirick  Sttpberd,  aaa  in- 
angoraled  b;  Hcnrj  Glaortird  Bell, 
Kiiq..  ,a  poet  of  tome  repnla,  and  one 
of  tbe  ibrrifia  of  Ladaikkbire.  It  ia 
titiuted  npnn  a  knoll  of  fronnd  on 
tbe  banki  "of  lone  St.  Uar^'a  ailtnt 
Lake,*  bj  a  roadude  itbirh  Worda- 
woitb.  and  Hogg,  and  Scott  traTtittd 
ID  compaDj. 

BooDedge  b  to  iakte  a  new  to),  of 
"  Grrsld  Hauty'g  Potow  ' 

"  ",  VoD  Scbobert,  tbt  nalural 
',  and  icktUitigut,  died  on 


NOTES.  . 

Jnlj    lot,  at  LuarwTB,  tnx  Uaakb, 

agtd  60.    Ha  baa  vriUn  an  asto- 

hiogripby. 

Suma  liiuli  iebolaia  art  eof^aged  in 
comidling  a  Uictiuiar;  of  tba  old  nauia 
Irinb  languga, 

TheUoun.  BUckwood  aia  jatit  pab- 
liifaiDg  Ibe  late  Sir  WUUam  Hamdtoa'a 
long-eipeeted  Itcturea  on  Uetapbjiiia, 
edited  bj  Hansel  ana  Vuteb. 

Ueaan.  FnJlarton  and  Co.,  of  Edin- 
bnif  b,  propoae  to  inaae  (7  Mib>cnptWB, 
in  a  aeiici  of  ogbt  TOlamv,  tba  p«t- 
bomooB  walks  of  Ibe  Bet.  Rd)i)i 
Waidtaw,  tba  lata  well-known  ctatgra' 
gational  ■inisttt,  of  Olaatiow,  to  ba 
edittd  bj  bia  md,  Ibe  Ber.  J.  8. 
WardUw. 

"  Laotnrea,  cbiefij  on  Snbjecta  n- 
laling  to  tba  Use  and  lluagemect  of 
Lilenry,  lideDliGo,  and  Heobanici' 
Inalitntei,''  ii  Uw  intaieeting  titk  of  a 
woik  about  to  ba  publiibed  bj  Utam. 
Boewonb  and  BarriMn. 

The  Ueuia.  Lonfiaan  are  en  Iba 
point  of  pabliibing  ibe  new  and  aiitna 
lime  eapeitcd  coDiribntioo  to  Ibe  Col- 
lier Coatcatanj,  "  Colber,  Caleridt.e, 
and  Sbakeapeara:  a  Bericw,"  bf  iba 
aalbw  of  "  Litcnr;  Cookarf ,"  vbo,  ■« 
Deed  acanxlj  tell  the  initialrd,  it  Dr. 
Ingkbj,  ol  Binulngbsm.  Ibe  mmtioi 
of  Coltiidge  in  Ibe  tide,  marka  iba  tin 
of  a  »c1iDn  of  Dr.  Inglebj's  reriew. 

Ur.  Jobn  CamdcD  HolUa.  of  Fie- 
eadillj,  apptan  not  oplj  aa  ■  pobliabs-, 
bnt  ae  adiloi,  fnraithiDg  an  iatiodnc- 
tion  and  doIm  id  the  fint  £ngli-h 
tmutatioD  of  "  The  Bak  uf  Vagaboodt 
and  BrFgaiB,  will^  a  Voralnlaij  id 
tbeir  Langnaga,"  aaid  to  baTa  btea 
"edittd  \>j  Hutin  Lather,  in  the  jaar 
1938.'  U  Ibi*  latter  unlnu  qnita 
oamct?  The  great  Baiotmcr  waa  a 
Tolnminons  writer,  bnt  wo  iiavtr  haai4 
befiira  of  tbja  ivmeabat  angmalom* 
ueiciM  of  tail  pea. 

Tbe  leatltrHl  metrical  effuiooa  of 
the  lata  laDHDled  Ur.  [L  B.  Bmagb, 
are,  it  ia  eaid,  to  bo  coUecMd  l« 
pnblioation  kj  tail  iacni,  Mr.  Jita 
UoUingitatad. 


ADAM  SMITH.— SCIENTIFIC  POLITICS. 

■The  'Trmtiw  on  tfaa  I^w  of  War  Bud  Pun,'  the  'Eiuj  OD  the  Hamu 
TTnditntandiiig,'  'Tba  Spirit  of  Law*,'  uid  tha  'Inquiry  into  tiie  Caanea  of  tha 
Wailtb  of  Naticoa,'  an  the  worki  which  hart  mut  diractlj  iaBaencfd  tba  general 
opioioa  of  Eorope  during  th<  two  lait  uDtnrica.  Tbaj  ara  aleo  tba  moat  con- 
ipdetwDs  UDdmarlu  in  tba  prograat  of  tht  eaianoM  to  which  tha;  nlata." — &V 
Jama  MaiMMh. 

A  SBCOND  edition  of  "The  Theorj  of  Moral  Sentiments"  was 
called  for  within  the  year.  Smith  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
amamer  vacation  in  pre^ariDg  it,  and  in  Teriaing  his  college  lectorea, 
which,  by  this  publication,  he  was  able  to  condense  in  the  third  and 
extend  considerablj^  in  the  fourth  parta.  To  this  KFieed  edition  of 
the  "Theory,"  Smith  anneied  a  "Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of 
LangoHKes,  — most  probably  a  portion  of  the  lectures  on  Ehetorio 
dehverea  in  Edinburgh — a  theoretical  or  conjectural  soconnt  of  the 
manner  and  causes  to  which  languages  may  have  owed  their 
beginning  and  deTclopment.  It  is  more  admirably  ingenious  than 
sound.  IC  is  an  attempt  to  show  by  what  means,  in  accordance 
with  the  known  principleH  of  the  human  mind,  the  first  nide  eSbrts 
of  man  might  have  progressed  from  a  less  to  a  more  symmetrical 
■ystem  of  signs  for  the  interpretatioD  of  human  thought,  until  that 
highly  complicated  machinery  of  expr^sion  which  is  now  used — or 
rather,  which  waa  in  use  among  the  ancients — acquired  the  perfec- 
tion, effectiveness,  and  polish  which  it  now  diBplayg.  It  was  a 
flpecimen  of  a  style  of  investigation  to  which  he  was  prone,  which 
hia  logical  intellect  loved  to  pursue,  and  which  may,  if  judiciously 
followed,  often  lead  to  valuable  results ;  though  it  may  not  prove 
that  it  mat  so,  it  may  suffice  to  explain  bow  it  ma^  have  been,  and 
BO  may  gratify  the  mind  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  a  standard 
of  reference,  when  congenial  matters  arise  in  the  course  of  research, 
which  may  be  employed  to  facilitate  inquiry,  and  so  help  in  the 
attainment  of  a  solution  of  tlie  matter  imder  consideration.  The 
admirers  of  his  work  on  Morals  were  many,  tbough  his  proseljtes 
are  few ;  and  his  tract  on  Language  is  far  more  pleasmg  in  its 
manner  than  trustworthy  in  its  matter. 

In  1762,  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  talents,  the  ability  of  his  lectures  on  jurisprudence,  and 
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the  lAyantagea  which  his  name  and  fame  bad  conferred  on  that 
institution,  nnanimoualy  conff  rred  on  him  the  degree  of  IX.D.  In 
October,  1763,  Humr.  then  Under-Secretary  of  Legation  in  Paria, 
writes  to  inform  Smitli  that  the  BaroD  d'Holbach  (patron  of  the 
EncfdopiediBts,  and  author  of  a  "  Syatem  of  Nature  "}  bad  told 
him,  "there  was  one  under  his  eye  that  waa  translating  your 
'Theory  of  Moral  Scntimenta,'  and  desired  me  to  inform  you 
of  it."  The  trauglation  here  referred  to  was  published,  with  the 
title  "  Ifetapbysics  of  the  Soul."  at  Piiris  in  1761;  it  was  executed 
by  M.  A.  Eiclous  (1710  to  1780).  s  friend  of  Diderot's.  Baron 
Grimm,  boweTer,  taya,  "Ir  met  witk  litllo  success  iiLFariB." 

Abont  the  close  of  1763,  the  Eieht  Hon.  Charles  Townabend's 
resolution  ripened  into  action.  He  had  married  Caroboe,  tho 
daughUr  and  heiress  of  John.  2ad  duke  of  Ar^^yU  and  Oieeawidi.; 
widocT  of  Francis  Harl  of  Dalk^th,  who,  ha.-ing  pi«d«ceaBed  hi*r 
father.  Franda,  2nd  duke  of  Baccluugh,  left  her  with  the  care  of  » 
son,  Henry,  uid  a  daughter,  Frances.  This  Henry,  bom  174#, 
became  titular  Duke  o?  Bucdeugh  on  the  demise  of  kis  n«ndfntli«r 
in  1751.  On  the  re-marriage  of  his  moUier,  Charles  Townahend 
became  bis  cuardian  ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  make  "  the  ftrand 
tour,"  for  the  completion  of  his  studies  by  seeing  life  in  different 
cbuntrica.  and  lo  beeomiag  acquainted  with  the  custonu  and  lan- 
guages of  other  luods,  Charles  Toivnsliend — desirous  irf  providing 
him  with  the  most  improving  companionship,  guocdianshipk  ana 
tutorage  combined — oDcred  Adam  Smitli  most  handsome  tenoa 
present  and  prospeclive  if  he  wouJd  undertake  the  superintend en*a 
of  the  young  duke,  his  Plep-son,  on  his  travels.  Smith  aceepted 
the  charge,  and  early  iu  17i)4  met  the  young  Dulie  of  Buccleugh  is 
London,  and  set  off  witli  him,  in  March,  to  Paris.  Here  they 
remained  only  about  a  fortniglit,  and  then  proceeded  to  take  xif 
Ijieir  residence  fur  eighteen  moiitlis  in  Toulouse.  From  Paris  fatf 
Ibrwarded  to  the  Keclor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  (Dr.  Leech- 
man)  a  formal  note  of  demission  of  bis  professorahip.*  The  office 
was  declared  vacant,  and  in  the  college  minutea  an  entij,  of  which 
the  f<.>l)owin^  is  an  eslract,  was  made : — "  The  University  c&nnot 
help  expressmg  their  sincere  regret  at  the  removal  of  Dr.  Smith, 
whose  ablinguislicd  probitr  and  amiable  qualities  procured  him  the 
esteem  and  afli-i'tJon  of  bis  colleagues ;  and  wnose  unoommoDi 
genius,  great  abilities,  and  ex  ten  sive  learning,  did  so  much  boDOtv 
to  this  society  ;  his  elegant  and  uigCDions  '  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments *  baving  recomm<'ndcd  bim  to  the  esteem  of  men  of  tBi<t«  and 


literature  tliroUKbout  Europe.  His  happy  talmt  in  illustrating 
abstract  subjects,  and  fuiiliful  aftiduity  m  communicatmg  uselol 
knowledge,  distinguished  him  as  a  profestori  and  at  onoe  affwdea 

*  We  have  bem  told  (but  Dr.  .'^milb,  bsfui*  Iraving  tbc  VuTtnitr.appoiultJ  *K 

aiwstant,  at  bis  own  u^eDH,  to  rrad  oaC  th*  couiw  of  L«tiirts  (ot  lh»  Soaoo, 
■Dd  tlut  be  rrtnmed  «acli  aiudcnlbiji  nhiJc  fctforlbe  jHr.  Tbcj  wen  HDwillisf 
tn  tsks  it  J  but  Ik  iuiiiled  m  it  u  a  matlct  of  conscienc*  with  him. 


wrtum  unr.  itf ' 


the  trreatoat  |jMn»  Kod  tia  mort  importMt  initmotioii  to  tiie 
Tou^  under  his  care."  Dr.  Thomas  Beid's  "In^niry  into  the 
Hamait  Hind,"  pablisbed  in  1764^  led  to  his  «ppointment  to  the 


^ 


professorship  SmiUi  left ;  ftnd  the  rattnag  prof»Mor's  wub.  "  th&t 
whoever  is  my  sucoesior  ta».Y  not  only  do  credit  to  the  offlee  by  his 
abilities  but  be  a  eomfort  to  tbe  very  ezcellent  men  with  whom  he 
is  likely  to  spend  hu  life,  by  the  probity  of  hti  keut  and  the  go[>d- 
neos  of  his  temper."  wea  granted. 

Tnulouse,  st  the  time  of  Smith's  rceidenoe  in  it,  wna  the  seat  of  a 
Farliament,  with  the  priacipsl  members  of  which  Smith  lired  on 
intimate  terms,  and  so  became  folly  acquainted  witli  the  jntemid. 

ilicy  of  France,  ita  modes  and  obieeti.  On  leaTing  the  city  of  the 
,jiur  Floraax,  Smith  and  his  pupil  took  an  extensire  tonr  through 
the  south  of  France  to  GenSTs,  the  capital  of  Switzerland.  About 
Christmas,  1765,  they  returned  to  Faria,  and  remained  in  that  city 
till  the  following  October.  Here,  through  Hume's  influence,  be 
w&a  introduced  into  the  seleetcst  eirclea  of  seoiety.  Among  those 
whose  acquaintance  he  eojoyed  may  be  mentioaed  Helvetiu*,  author 
of  "  D§  I'Esprit ;"  Marmoutel,  whose  so  called  "  Moral  TaLes  "  are 
80  much  purer  in  style  than  in  matter ;  D'AlembCTt,  aatronoraer 
and  mathematician,  aathov  of  the  "  Diseours  Freliminatre  "  to  the 
Encifclopadia !  Necker,  the  financier;  Queaoay,  the  eoonomisti 
and  Turgot,  his  disciple,  a  statesman  of  far-seeing  views ;  Morellet, 
the  critic  and  publicist ;  Baron  DHoIbach,  author  of  " The  System 
of  Wature ;"  tfie  Duke  of  Bochefoucauld,  grandson  of  the  anlhor  of 
the  "  Maiims,"  ic.  His  intimacy  with  these  raea  was  very  cloee, 
and  his  friendship  for  some  of  them  warm.  The  impreaeion  made 
■upon  Smith's  mind  by  the  Duke  of  Bochefoncauld'i  fnendlineas  may 
be  in  some  measure  eetimated  bv  the  fact  that  he  omitted  a  severe 
animndTcrdion  against  his  granafather's  principles  IVom  the  later 
editions  of  "The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentaroentsj'  while  the  inSuenoe 
exerted  by  Smith  on  him  is  traoeable  in  his  intention  to  have  trana- 
lat«d  the  Scotchman's  work— had  he  not  been  forestalled,  and  by  a 
letter  of  date  1778,  in  which,  while  transmitting  a  new  edition  of 
the  "  Minims  "  to  his  friend,  he  apologizes  for  the  tenets  they  main- 
tain. Turgot  and  Smith,  we  gather  from  Hume's  correspondence, 
were  sincere  and  mntnal  friends,  though  there  is  no  extant  proof  of 
tkeir  having  kept  up  a  voluniinous  interchange  of  thoughts,  as  was 
at  one  time  supposed. 

So  great  was  Smith's  respeet  for  Quesnay  that  he  intended  to 
dodicate  ■'  The  Wealth  of  Nations  "  to  him ;  but  the  great  teonomul 
died  (1774)  while  it  was  pawing  slowly  throngh  the  profs.  Prom 
a  letter  published  in  the  Abb*  Morellet's  "Memoirs,"  we  learn 
that  Smith  spoke  French  very  ill.  and  that  tiie  ohief  topics  of  his 
ctmTenialioQ  were  banking,  commerce,  and  finance.  Smitfe  at  the 
asroe  time  bad  the  entrie  to  and  mixed  freely  in  the  laUm  life  of 
Paris,  in  the  suite  of  Uesdames  Kicooboni  (authowssof  "  Emeetine," 
&e.)  and  De  Boufflers,  and  of  Mademoiselle  Bianeoourt,  so  that  he 
had  ereiy  o^ortonity  of  becomiBg  familiar  willi  the  sotdal  oiutmni 
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and  Monomioa  of  Fnow,  uid  of  widening  hii  experience  by  Qm 
twiJuDKB  of  Bomety. 

Dr.  Smith  and  the  Duke  of  Baodengh  (who  wu  then  twenty 
jetn  of  iige)  returned  to  London  in  October,  1766,  and  there  theur 
oonnectioa  as  tutor  and  papil  eeased,  afler  having  been  nearly  three 
jeare  in  each  other'*  compaay,  "  without,"  saja  we  Doke,  in  a  letter 
to  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  "  the  alighteat  diugreemeat  or  cool* 
■eai:  on  my  part,  with  every  adraotage  that  eonld  be  expected 
from  the  Booiefy  of  nch  a  man.  We  continued  to  lire  in  friendahip 
till  the  hour  of  hie  death ;  and  I  shall  alwaya  remain  with  the 
imprewipn  of  hanng  loet  a  friend  whom  I  loved  and  reepected,  not 
only  for  bis  great  talente  bat  for  every  private  virtue."  Smith 
■kintly  afterwards  returned  to  his  mother's  ttonse  at  Kirkcaldy,  and 
there  passed  bis  time  for  nearly  ten  years,  broken  only  at  intervals 
hj  visits  to  Edinboi^h  and  jonmeys  to  London,  for  the  porpoee 
of  collecting  authoritative  iniormation,  or  making  references  sbont 
the  objects  of  his  research.  "  My  business  here,"  he  writes  to 
Hume,  June  7lh,  1767,  "  is  study,  in  which  I  have  been  very  deeply 
engaged  for  abont  a  month  past.  My  amusements  are  long  solitaiT 
wtuks  by  the  seaside.  Yoa  mav  judge  how  I  spend  my  time.  I 
feel  myself,  however,  extremely  happy,  comfortable,  and  contented. 
1  never  was,  perhaps,  more  so  in  all  my  life." 

Dr.  Smith  bad  written  to  Hume  m>m  Toulouse  on  Kth  July, 
1764,  saying:— "The  life  which  I  led  at  Glasgow  was  a  plessarable 
disupated  life  in  comparison  of  that  which  I  lead  here.  T  kaoe 
imts  to  virile  a  book  in  order  to  pass  away  the  time ;  yoa  may 
believe  I  have  very  little  to  do."  The  boolc  here  refeimd  to,  as 
just  begun,  was  in  all  likelihood  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  it  was 
this  same  book  that  for  years  formed  the  serious  occnpation  of  his  life. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  shortlv  before  completing  his  majori^, 
married,  in  1767,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George,  Duke  Uontague; 
and  during  the  earliest  weeks  of  their  marriw  life,  Smith  was  an 
bononred  guest  at  Dalkeith  House,  as  we  know  from  a  letter  to 
Hume,  of  date  September  18th,  1767. 

About  the  year  1766,  Smith  became  acquainted  with  Franklin, 
and  he  afterwards  grew  deeply  interested  in  American  affairs. 
Morellct,  on  16th  May,  1769,  forwarded  to  Hume  a  prospectus  of 
"A  New  Dictionai^  of  Commerce,"  and  requested  him  toaisliibute 
them  among  his  friends,  naming  among  others  Smith,  Frsnkliji. 
and  Principal  Boberteon,  the  historian.  This  Hume  ondertttA 
to  do.  It  was  probably  through  Franklin  that  Smith  acquired  the 
aocnrate  and  extensive  information  relative  to  America  which  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations  "  dieplays.  Hume,  from  James  Court,  £din- 
borgh,  where  he  resided  alter  bis  retirement  from  official  pohCical 
life,  invites  Smith  to  visit  him  for  a  little,  saying,  "I  want  to  know 
what  you  have  been  doing,  and  propose  to  exaot  a  rigorous  account 
of  the  method  in  wluch  you  have  employ.d  yourself  during  tout 
retreat."  Smith  most  likely  went,  and  enjoyed  the  aid  and  advice 
of  his  fnend.    Serenl  letters  of  this  year  (1769)  to  I^ord  Hailea 
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^Sir  David  Dalrymple,  tHe  hiitorian  and  legist)  fpye  as  glimpsw 
of  hiBpurauita: — "I  ^ould  noa  (March  6th,  1/69)  be  extreme^ 
dblijjed  to  yonr  lordship  if  you  wonld  send  me  the  papera  yoa 
mention  upon  the  pricea  of  proTiiiona  in  former  timea.  .  .  I 
have  read  law  entirely  with  a  view  to  form  aome  geneisl  notion  <^ 
'  the  jireat  outlines  of  the  plan  aocordlng  to  which  jnstioe  haa  been 
-  adminiatcred  in  different  aeea  and  couutriea."  A  week  later,  he 
commnnicatea  his  views  on  the  pricea  of  ailver  tc  the  aame  learned 
perBonage.  On  Febmary  6di,  1770,  wb  find  Hume  writing.  "  What 
IB  the  meaning  of  tbia,  dear  Smith,  which  we  hear,  that  you  are  not 
to  be  above  a  day  or  two  on  yonr  passage  to  London?"  Prom 
which  we  ma^  infer  he  intended  to  go,  and  soppoae  that  he  went,  to 
'  the  metropobs.  He  was  at  borne  in  January.  1772 :  but  from  Hume's 
letters  to  him,  June  27th,  1772.  and  Nov.  23rd.  1772,  we  leam  that 
he  had  been  in  London  the  greater  part  of  that  year.  In  the  former. 
Home  commnnicatea  to  Smith  the  news  of  the  extraordinary  state 
of  monetary  affaira  for  which  Scotland  was  in  that  year  remarsable ; 
and  in  the  latter  he  says,  "  Come  hither  for  some  weeka  aboat 
ChriBtmaa ;  disaipate  youraelf  a  little ;  retnm  to  Kirkcaldy  ;  finidi 
yonr  work  before  autumn;  go  to  London;  print  it;  return  and 
settle  in  this  town,  which  auita  jonx  »tu4hut  ind^endeitl  turn,  even 
better  than  London."  We  preBume  he  took  the  first  part  of  this 
•  ftdvice ;  for  in  the  apring  of  1773,  before  aetting  out  from  Scotland 
for  London,  where  ue  intended  a  longer  than  nanal  stay,  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Home  :— 

"  Edhitwgi,  April  I6lh.  1773. 
"  Mj  d«sr  Frieod, — As  I  hiv*  left  tha  cars  of  >1J  oi;  litmrj  pipera  to  joa,  I 
nmit  tell  joa  that,  except  tfaou  whieb  I  eurj  miong  with  me,  there  are  Done  worth 
'  the  pnbli«tIoD  bat  a  f«w  fragmentt  of  ■  great  work,  whiab  contiinB  ■  bi>toT7<if  tha 
'  aitnaoaiical  ajmtenu  that  wan  raccoaiTelj  in  fuhioa  down  to  the  time  of  Dea 
Carle*.  Wbetber  that  might  not  b«  pubUtbrd  ai  n  fnigment  of  an  intended 
javeiiila  work,  1  leaia  to  jonr  judgment;  thongb  I  begin  to  inapect  that  then  is 
toon  nSnemeot  tban  tolidit;  in  eame  part*  of  it.  Thi*  little  worli  jrou  will  find  ia 
a  thin  folio  peper  in  mj  l>ack  room.  All  the  otbtr  looae  p>pen  wbicb  70a  will 
find  in  that  dcak,  or  witbiii  the  glau  folding  doora  of  a  borean  ia  mf  bedroom, 
together  with  ibont  eighteea  thin  folio  booki.  wbiob  joa  *ill  likewiee  Sod  wilhla 
the  ume  gUu  folding  doDrs,  I  desire  ma/  be  deitrajed  witboat  aoj  eiaminatiao. 
Uoleaa  I  die  rerj  saddenl;,  I  ihall  take  can  that  the  papen  I  eairj  with  ma  shall 
b«  aant  to  joo. — 1  am  ever,  107  dear  friend,  most  failhJFiillj  jonn, 

"Adam  Smra." 

Hume  corresponded  with  him  several  times  during  1773  sad 
1774.    He  seems  to  have  been  living  chiefly  in  London  during  thoaa 

Tears,  auperintending  hisbook'spaaaage  through  tbe  press.  Early  in 
776,  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations  '^  waa  published.  Hume,  on  tbe  Sth 
February,  1776,  saya :  "By  all  socounts,  jwwr  book  ktu  6e«i  prinUd 
long  ago ;  yet  it  has  never  been  bo  much  as  advertised.  What  is  the 
reason  P  Ifvou  wiut  till  the  fate  of  America  be  decided,  yon  majr 
'  ivait  long.  By  all  accounts,  you  intend  to  settle  with  its  this  spring. 
Tet  we  hear  no  moiB  of  iL    What  is  the  reason  P    Yoviduunberm 


■air^MMU«lwminQcciipie4.  I  an  dnys  at  hoBM.  lexpect^wo 
to  Mad  kcm."  fituMe  had  not  long  to  watt  Ttw  a  copy.  He  *u  at 
UUB  time  in  ill-health ;  bat  fae  brialca  op  on  mwiTwg  hit  friend'a  book, 
and  writM  off  in  high  gleethas  ■.~"  SKge!  BtOe.  Dear  Mr.  Ssiilh. 
—I  am  mueh  pleatod  wHh  jmtr  perfonaaoca ;  and  tho  peraaal  of  if 
AM  taken  nte  from  a  itate  of  f^raat  anxiety.  It  was  a  irork  of  ao 
mit^«xpeotatiftn,  by  yonnelf,  by  your  friende,  and  by  the  public, 
that  I  trembled  for  its  appMrance  ;  bat  am  now  nmoh  relieved.  .  . 
It  haa  depth  and  aolidity  and  amtenega,  aad  ii  to  taach  illmtrated 
by  onrimM  fcrts  that  it  mut;  at  lait,  take  the  poUio  attention.  It 
»  probably  ronch  improred  by  yoor  laat  abode  in  London."  Th« 
cnthaiiaatiD  oongratnlationa  of  his  friends  poured  in  npon  him  bat 
and  manifold;  and  so  far,  at  Inst,  the  reevption  of  his  book  waa 
faroorahle.  By  17S1  it  had readird  amcoad edition;  andaFrendi 
^nihrtion  (by  Abb*  Bk*«t)  of  it  waspubliahed  in  Pariai  IhisTaay 
be  taken  u  an  indication  of  the  ralue  eet  irpon  it  by  hiB  oontiuantal 
friends.  Before  his  death  it  had  been  tranalated  into  the  UngiMgcs 
of  moat  of  the  natione  of  Europe.  Upon  this  work,— "  peiiafa," 
"Bays  Sir-James  Macintoib,  "die  only  book  which  produced  an 
unmediate,  general,  and  irrevooable  change  in  some  of  the  meat 
nnportant  parte  of  the  leiriiilation  of  all  dvilieed  natioBfl,"~th» 
great  name  of  Adam  Smith  rests,  and  rests  seexrely.  "  In  a  few 
JJSMe  it  began  to  alter  laws  and  treaties ;  and  has  made  its  way, 
threiisboat  the  oooTulsionB  of  pevolntion  and  conqnest,  to  a  doa 
ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  wilh  far  leas  than  the  averaM 
obstniotions  of  prpjudioe  and  clamour,  which  choke  the  channeU 
through  which  truth  flows  into  practice."* 

Few  works  so  ill  bear  abridgment.  The  beauty  of  its  style,  the 
wonderful  rariety  of  illustrative  examples,  the  immeaBe  and  multi- 
J^us  mass  of  statisticai  matter  and  historical  referenoe  or  allusioa, 
tfcewide  stretch  of  thounht,  rising  into  pure  philosophy  and  stoopiog 
to  diwxwB  the  price  of  pins,— Jmake  it  impoesiUe  to  ;[«iduoe  vn 
sdeqnate  eetimale  of  the  merit  of  this  book— in  some  measure,  it 
might  almost  be  said.the  creed  and  decalonue  of  a  certain  da«  of 
poiiliFiaDS:  but.  sa  in  the  case  of  the  "Theory  of  Uord  SMiti- 
mente,"  we  shall  endeavonr  to  bring  into  the  prominence  of  one 
thi^ad  of  thought  the  leading  principle  which  permeates  the  whol^ 
and  so  di-e  an  idea  of  its  quality,  and— let  ua  hope-ao  aid  to  the 
etudyofit. 

As  an  Organon  of  social  science,  the  "  Wealtli  of  Nations  "  is  not 
fmreeomplete,  sithongh  it  has  a  tapical  and  logical  compHcUtesa  in  it* 
mam  elemenls  that  is  almost  wonderful.  The  Oopctnicus  of  pohtical 
"jonomy,  l*ie  CoJumbng  of  free  trade,  the  Lavoisier  of  the  science 
of  woalto,  the  Bacon  of  mercantile  indnotioo.  like  his  (ypca,  left  some 
labour  for  others  to  perform,  some  errors  for  others  to  correcL  His 
f^reat  work  was  liker  iJie  "  Crifciqne  of  Fwe  Seaaen,"  than  the  Logic  af 

p«aarfto"Bo«7«!op.NiiaB*aB»lca,"p.86S.  ™— T-J. 


.  -wxm  liuc.  Ill 

AastotlA— itwu«'Worl(  by  »lu«b  tke  fooBrdation-ctooH  bf  »biiiUuig 
^rere  lad,  M>t  one  in  irhim  the  work  was  finished  and.  pe^eetuuicd. 
33^9  RMnd  fimdamenlal  prinetplcs  of  eoononuea,  bo  eoMSoieDtioiuly 
aad  luvseoBgly  eat^liahed  b;  Adun  Smith,  are,  even  yet,  imp«r- 
faetly  vaisratood,  and  still  loss  perfectly  applied.  It  nuglit  be  well 
if  tne  wmld  would  luteu  to  this  Kreat-Elkoiigbted  mftn,.aDd  strife  to 
«oinpr^ead  the  living  tpirtt  riuiier  tltAu  the  killinc  letter  of  hia 
^Blem.  If  ohsenation  and  eiperiflnee,  analyzed  by  reston,  es- 
.posndsd  hjti  wise  toffie,  with  a  rare  disoretion  sad  An  kboanding 
WMtltb  of  historic  illosttation,  tao  uhanit  and  iufotm  theanind,  this 
iBataniatioii  of  economic  pUilesopliy  eanuot  fail  to  be  a  book  rarely 
ndiied  by  » thinker.  If,  in  the  emaprehenuve  laflaoi^  of  his  own 
'  .miiul,  he  haslefi  aomeJia»ertalioiu  setaningly  united  to  the  great 
and  finmlyknit  chain  of  his  general  reaeoaing,  it  is  beoauae  ha  haa 

S'Ten  kia  readers  ^edit  for  being  aUo  and  willing  to  tUok  for 
.enuelvea,  not  from  hia  incapacity  to  udjuflt  them  into  oneness. 
If  we  endearour  to  "trace  the  line  of  thought  alonff  throogb  tho 
wast  series  of  bis  speculations — oai-h  interesting  and  all  eaceUeat — 
we  iiball  leave  muoh  in  his  work  unnotioed ;  but  then  we  shall,  per- 
bapi,  pioneer  eotne  sterling  mind  thjou^  tlie  npnarent  perplexities 
«f  the  favourite  digressions  of  Smith,  sud  enable  him  to  see,  iin 
tke  eleetric  light  of  reuon,  that  fiashee  along  the  Tbaia  line  of  his 

.  tiunight,  that  the  seemiog  pathleasaess  is,  alter  all,  a  vfll- arranged 
aTenoe,  briiwimK  into  view  all  the  attractive  sights  within  vision  pa 

.  the  way  to  the  chief  stmcture,  towards  whioh  we  press.  Labonr  is 
the  source  of  wealth,  the  origiual  purcbase-money  paid  for  all  things. 
Sverythiag  covetrd  by  man  is  either  the  produce  «f  labour,   or 

'  aaqniree  mofe  or  less  of  its  desirability  from  labonr  i  and  that 
quantity  of  labour  nhiuh  is  expended  in  brinpng  it  withtn  the  eato- 
logoe  of  desirable  ajid  attaini^le  tbingB  is  its  real  votna,  whatever 
its  acoidoDtal  one  may  be.  To  minimiae  laboiu-  and  maximize  pro- 
duction is  tbe  oreat  task  of  man.  Labour  is  best  minimicod  by 
.intelligence,  and  production  best  maximized  by  int«lligant  induatry. 
Industry  is  best  and  most  intelligent,  in  itself,  when  all  the  power 
of  one's  mind  nan  be  given  to  such  a  portion  of  the  great  cyele-of 
labour  involved  in  production,  as  may  be  at  once  and  easily  per- 
formed ;  and  hence  labour  is  minimized,  and  produotion  maximized, 
by  careful  subdivision  and  orrNigement.  The  real  value  of  any  man's 
labour — i>f  whatever  kind — is  a  due  and  competent  portion  of  the 
neeesaities,  comforts,  convsnieuces,  and  lu^curies  of  life,  in  the 
Atate  and  station  of  society  in  which  be  lives.  Its  accidental  value 
m^  be  more  iw  lass,  aceonling  to  the  exigenciee  of  the  times.  That 
the  ateiiental  should  he  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  rtal 
T^ne  of  labour,  every  extemiu  restriction  should  be  removed,  by 
which  justice  is  impoded  or  equity  destroyed.  The  true  policy  of 
•nan   is  fireedom   in   every  act  and  circumstasoe  of  life,  if  it  be 

.  governed  by  justice  and  restrained  by  charity.  Wages,  profits, 
Teftts,  .&o. — every  form  of  defining  ooy  man's  sluire  in  the  good 
things  of  life,  for  which  bis  labour  baa  bees  gir«a  JM  tft^fQuiva- - 
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lent— «»,  in  reaiUtr,  nibject  to  the  sune  law,  and  are  regnUted  hj 
the  aune  principle,  iiDleaa  interfered  with  by  ill-judged  political  at 
Bocial  meamrefl.  Capitsl  ia  stored  labour ;  and  Taxation  ie  the  charge 
or  per'Centaga  leriea  by  the  State  for  protecting  ftocietj  in  its  ordi- 
naiy  forms  of  ongoine.  ao  that,  aa  far  as  poesible.  the  lawa  of  natural 
right  msj  become  the  laws  of  nations,  and  of  the  individaals  who 
compoae  then.  This  leenii  to  na  the  trae  statement  of  the  prime 
thought  of  the  book,  aput  from  its  sectional  or  special  teacbinga. 
FormallT.  the  work  is  divided  into  fire  parts,  in  which  ore  discutsed 
—firtt,  the  csiues  of  the  formation,  increase,  and  decline  of  national 
wealth,  and  the  rulea  by  which  it  becomes  difiiised  througboot 
society ;  teamd,  the  nature  and  results  of  capital ;  third,  the  fomif, 
modes,  and  changes  in  national  wealth ;  fourth,  the  inflnenoM,  for 
good  or  evil,  of  political  and  social  dootrioes ;  and  ^h,  tiie  nature 
of  revenae  and  the  laws  of  taxation.  Thia  bald  and  meagre  free- 
hand outline  of  the  work  can  oonve^  no  adequate  notion  of  the 
masterly  disqoisitions  which  bestud  it ;  the  noble  tone  of  moral* 
which  perrades  it;  the  relishable  honesty  of  oontroversy  which 
characterizes  it;  the  clear,  methodical,  ludicioos,  and  luminous 
reasoning  in  which  ita  doctrines  are  explained ;  and  the  kindly 
keenness  of  thought  with  which  it  pleads  for  the  poor  to  the  rioh, 
by  showing  that,  m  most  instances,  the  aoddenta  of  life  have  been 
more  powerful  in  tbeir  case  than  their  own  real  and  genuine  eSinta 
to  do  their  part.  It  ia  true  there  are  errors  in  this  book ; — were  it 
otherwise,  would  it  be  a  htma%  workP  It  is  true  there  are  muik 
sions ; — what  mind,  not  indeed  divine,  can  compaas  the  whcJe 
circumference  of  even  the  simpleat  truth  F  It  is  true  there  are 
some  orerttrained  reaaoninga ; — but  who  has  dwelt  long  npon  a 
theme  without  being  somewhat  biassed  in  his  viewof  itP  It  ia  true 
that  society  has  changed  since  it  was  written ;  that  sentiments  an 
DOW  surging  in  the  State  of  wfaii^  he  knew  nothing ;  that  forme  of 
industry  and  methods  of  production  hare  sprung  mto  existence  of 
which  he  had  no  conception.  What  then ;  u  it  not  the  inevitable 
fate  of  man  to  be  ever  outmarched  by  hia  auccessore  P  Bead  car»- 
inlly,  with  a  wise  caution  and  a  cautioua  scepticism,  Smith'a  work  is, 
in  itself,  a  vast  contribution  to  the  "  Wealth  of  Nationa,"  which,  if 
attended  to,  would  raise  man  much  in  dignity,  wealth,  power,^n 
one  word—happitieti.     So  let  it  be  read. 

The  greater  part  of  the  two  years  succeeding  the  publication 
of  that  work  which  Lord  Brongham  deecrihea  aa  having  "  the  extra- 
ordinary merit  of  showing  in  what  way  economical  reasoning  should 
be  conducted, — with  a  constant  recourse  to  the  general  prinoiplea  of 
hnman  nature,  and  a  distruat  of  all  empirical  detaila,  thongh  with  a 
due  attention  to  asceriained  facts  of  a  general  and  not  a  topical  or 
accidental  claaa  " — Dr.  Smith  apeut  in  London.  Hume  appointed 
Smith  his  literary  executor,  giving  him  full  power  over  all  hia  papers 
and  worka,  except  the  "  Dialc^nes  on  Natural  Beligion."  Smith 
resolved  not  to  edit  that  work,  and  told  Hume  so,  and  he  made 
other  arrangements,  without,  however,  oanoelling  a  donatioa  of 


but  Smith  refoaed  to  aocept  of  it,  because  he  hod  not  fulSlled  the 
oonditioDB  of  the  grant.  Heariug  that  Hume's  iUoess  hid.  assumed 
s  sericnis  aspect,  John  Home,  the  dramatist,  atid  Ad&m  Smith,  Bet 
ont  from  London  to  see  him :  they  met  him,  by  chance,  on  hie  waT 
to  Bath  nii  London,  at  MonietJi,  in  Northnmberland,  on  April  2^ti,. 
1776.  'By  s^^reement  Smith  went  to  Scotland,  and  Hume  accom> 
panied  hie  friend  and  relative  to  London ;  whence,  on  his  arrival, 
Hume  wrote  to  Smith,  May  3rd,  1776,  regarding  big  beaitanoe  abont 
the  "  Dialognea,"  and  informed  him, — "I  find  the  town  very  full  of 
yonr  book,  which  meets  with  general  approbation."  Smith  agreed 
to  superintend  a  new  edition  of  Hume  a  works,  then  in  the  preu ; 
and  it  was  Hnbsequently  published  in  1777. 

Hume  B^ew  worse,  and  returned  to  Edinburffb,  where  be  met  his 
friends.  Lord  Ehbank,  Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Black,  ProfeEBor  Fergnson, 
John  Home,  snd  Adam  Smith,  at  dinner  on  July  4tb,  177G,  to  bid 
farawell  to  him  who  had  been  the  chief  ornament  of  ScottiBh  lite- 
rature in  hia  age.  Smith  remained  with  him  to  see  that  he  waa 
cered  for,  till  Hnme,  nnwilliing  to  wrench  hia  friend'a  heart  wiUi 
grief,  RuKgested  that  be  shonld  take  rest  and  relief  in  Kirkcaldy, 
on  the  aaanrance  that  he  would  be  called  when  the  dangerous  hour 
came  near,  and  that  J>r.  Black  would  keep  him  regularlv  informed 
of  the  i>rogress  of  the  malady.  On  Ang,  26th,  1776,  Hume  died  t 
and  Smith  saw  bim  laid  in  his  chosen  grave,  in  a  comer  of  tho 
Calton  Hill  of  Ediuhnrgh.  Scarcely  had  the  earth  been  shovelled  on 
him,  before  venomons  calumny  aeaailed  the  memory  of  the  philo- 
Bopher,  historian,  and  moralist;  and  Smith,  vet  soddened  by  his 
loss,  waa  required  to  deny  the  puerile  tales  Of  death-bed  remorse, 
which  aome  well-meaning  people  were  foolish  enough  to  circulate. 
This  denial  was  embodied  in  a  beautiful  and  touching  narrative- 
tetter,  addresaed  to  Mr.  Strahan,  printer,  containing  an  account  of 
Hume'a  illneaa  and  death,  appendM  to  the  characteristic  memoir 
entitled,  "  My  own  Life,"  which  the  hiatorian  left  among  his  MSS. 
This  efiectnally  silenced  fhe  tradacers  of  his  friend'a  fame  on  that 
point ;  but  they  turned  their  rancour  on  Smith  himself,  and  reaented 
sis  generous  zealbyaccoeinghiro  of  aaceptical  indifference  to  thinga 
sac-red.  Dr.  Home,  bishop  of  ^Norwich,  whose  "Commentary  on 
the  Kalma  "  ia  so  great  a  Ixeaaure  in  theological  literature,  asaailed 
Smith  in  a  letter  much  more  conapieuoua  for  aubtle  irony,  dexterous 
theologic  weapon- handling,  than  Christian  charity.or  candour.  To 
these  attacks  on  himself  Smith  never  replied.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
'  it  is  said,  resented  this  defence  of  bis  dead  friend's  memory,  at  a 
Mr.  Dilly's  table,  so  keenly  as  to  call  Smith  a  liar,  a  title  which 
Smith,  according  to  report,  capped  with  an  epithet  quite  as  oppro- 
brious, and  left  Uie  room  in  which  the  lexicographer  eat.  This  story, 
disagreeable,  if  not  improbable  in  its  detaila,  is  related  in  the 
^dinlur^h  Semew,  No.  175,  and  in  the 
That  it  11  "JoiMd«d  on  fact "  is  certain. 


iseident  n  bwinfc  aamnrad  Kt  Mr.  Stnluw'i.  SmctJ  jmh  iflir- 
itbiiJb,  when  Dr.  Jofanaon  wu  waintftnuDS  die  «iip«narikT  of  ikjao 
overblmiJcvene,  fioswell  mnwIcAd,  that  he  hAdlMmlAj(bmeai& 
enforce  tke  Nune  opinion  in  fai*  InrtoTM  whan  he  VM  »  atmitatvt 
GlMgow.  "Sir,"  iBidJofanaon,  "Smithand  I<Hi«0Bet.<uMl  wedid 
BOt  much  t«ke  to  Meh  other,  but  if  I  bad  Imomi  tint  tiie  daft  loved 
Thyme  as  maoh  m  you  nj  he  does,  sir,  I  riioald  bare  hngged  hia." 
And  yet,  Kiiile  livinf;  in  London,  Bnrith  eojoj^d  a  fair  ehare  of 
literary  reputation,  was  a  member  of  dte  Literuy  Clab,  and  itt  «a 
•ddreae  praaented  to  the  membcn  of  that  body — pnbli^ied  ia  Ae 
Aiautal  S^iiUr,  17T<^i9  mentioned  u  folliTwa; — 
"  If  I  h»e  thoughts  (nd  eiDt  cipreu  Vm, 

Gibbon  shall  loch  Die  ho*  to  dnc*  'cm, 
In  *ardi  adrd  and  terat; 

JoDM  truh  ma  modntj  and  Gnlfc, 

Sn^tb  i«B  la  /Mut.  Bariu  hint  to  i]\mi. 


.  In  1778,  Smith,  at  tbe  unsolicited  request  of  the  Dnlce  of  Boe- 
oleneh,  was  appointed  one  of  the  CommiBBiouerB  'Of  Ciutoma  in 
ScoUand,  and  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent,  for  the  moat 
part.tLe  remaining  years  ofhis  life.  In  the  same  year.  Lord  Karo«e, 
while  prcptiring  the  third  edition  of  bis  "  EssSiys  on  the  Principles 
of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,"  felt  it  necessary  to  review  and 
oppoM  the  opinions  of  Smith,  and  fornrarded  to  hie  opponent  a-coay 
of  those  parts  of  tbe  work  (part  i.  cbap.  ix.)  wUcb  contained  uie 
intended  atrictures  ;  and  Smith,  in  retuminE  the  sheets,  observes, 
"  If  otiiing  can  be  more  perfectly  friendly  and  polite  Iban  the  terms 
in  wliich  you  ezprces  v'>urKelf  with  rejiai'd  to  me ;  and  I  should  he 
extremely  ill-tempered  if  I  could  make  the  slightest  opposition  to 
their  pnbUcation.  I  am  no  doubt  extremely  aorry  to  find  myself  of 
a  different  opinion,  both  from  so  able  a  judge  of  the  subject  and  of 
.  BO  old  and  good  a  friend ; — but  diSeTencee  of  this  kind  are  unavoid- 
'Sble ;  and  besides,  Parfium  eonientitniitut  re^ublica  craeti." 

Hereafter,  the  trivial  but  incesBant  and  irksome  routine  of  offictsl 
duty  exhausted  his  spirits,  weighed  on  his  attention,  and  he  ceased 
to  oultivate  letters  except  as  an  amosemetit  for  his  leiEure,  or  as  the 
agent  for  giving  animation  and  interest  to  conversation.  'S.e  shrunk 
from  the  arduous  task  of  completing  the  round  of  bia  speculations 
~  1  he  originally  intended,  by  giving  "  an  account  of  the  genermt 
iplet  of  lute  and  government,  md  qf  the  di^erent  revobiltont 
'— le  undergone  in  the  different  ages  aadpertodt  ufaoeiely—  not 
uuiy  in  what  concerns  justice,  but  in  what  concerns  police,  revrawe, 
and  arms,  and  whatever  else  ia  tbe  object  of  law."*  Keitber  did 
he  feel  himself  competent  to  conduct  the  researches  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  compose  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Bepublics  of  Greece 
and  Borne."  which  tormed  one  of  bis  early  plans.  A  few  yeacs  of 
leisure,  xetirement,  competence,  and  health  might  hare  enabled  him 
*  ''TbMi7of  lIiMl8muDMits,''pBtC«ii.aMt.4..    ^.. 
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to'fiffilAegTtHul  desiffMoffaulib.  Bnt  Sinitli,wi(li  tbe  Mpadty 
of  R  UgitktOT,  wac  quart«Ad  on  tbe  enntotn*,  md  the  world  loBt4i 
llMoiy  of  joTMpmditnce,  that  Gwowe  III.  tnight  hare  an  iolaad 
peTemK  offioer,  and  perhaps  (P)  th«  Duke  of  BocoleiiRh  be  free  frtm 
VMnmmer.  ShortiT  afUr  he  hod  itased  the  third  edition  of  "  The 
Wealth  of  Natio»fc''  Dr.  Smitt'i  mother  died,  in  1784.  This  was 
a  beraaTemmt  he  felt  lorelj.  Is  1787,  he  was  ehoeeo-Lord  Sector 
of  the  UDirergiCv  of  GIsskow,  a  token  of  fame  tboa  whkh  no  other, 
Jte  la?^  "  conld  hare  given  me  so  mnoh  real  ntu&tftioa."  It  is 
ta^ditaeaally  rclatrd  tkat  he  fukd  in  being  able  to  «ddrets  his 
Btndents  on  the  ioetallatitiii  day. 

In  1788,  hia  nieoe  and  hootdteeper,  Mim  'DoaffiaM,  died,  and 
"  all  that  he  erer  Icnew  of  the  widB«rmeiit»  of  s  family  "  life  were 
thni  taken  awny  from  him.  He  was  now  alo&e,  helpleaa,  and 
MXty  Sre  jetaa  of  ag«  ;  hia  Irienda  fading  around  him,  and  his  own 
faealth  failing,  Hia  only  enjoymenta  were  hia  library — the  hooka  in 
which  were  few,  aelect,  and  handaonely  bound — and.  in  the  conver- 
es^ons  of  hia  friends,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  dinine  with  him 
every  Bnnday,  and  oftcmer  whea  convenient.  His  loueW  aod 
-sedentary  life  affected  his  health,  aad  he  became  subject  to  a  onronio 
obstmoUoa  of  the  intestinal  oanol,  wbich  pained  him  sorely.  He 
boie  his  ailment  nith  patience,  fortitude,  and  eqaaiiimity,  sympa- 
thized with  by  frienda,  and  resigned  in  tria  own  mmd.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  looked  wiiL  resiot  upon  the  time  apKit  inperform- 
ing  dntieg  which  ahnoat  any  owe  of  a  thousand  oranmon  men  might 
have  performed  with  all  but  equal  skill  and  acouracy.  He  regretted 
"  he  hid  dotie  so  little.  I  meant  to  have  done  more,"  he  said ; 
"  and  there  are  materiala  in  mj  papers  of  which  I  could  have  made 
s  great  deal.  But  that  is  now  out  of  the  question."  Jealous  of  his 
Utenry  repntatien,  and  solioitona  to  free  any  of  his  friends  and 
pupils  from  tie  charge  of  plagiarism,  he  destroyed  all  hia  lecUireB 
•ad  popm,  with  the  exception  of  six  essays,  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  He  had  speot  the  prerioua  winter  in  preparing  fi>r  the  press 
the  sixth  edition  of  ''The  Theory  of  MonJ  Sentiments,"  and  the 
fourth  of  ■'  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  both  published  in  1789,  and 
had  even  eipressed,  in  an  ad-rertisement  prefixed  to  the  former,  a  last 
fiunt  hope  of  being  ahle  to  acoomplish  hie  woric  on  '•  Jurisprudence." 

On  the  pabhaih  before  his  death  a  pretty  numerons  gathering  of 
his  frienda  had  met  to  sup  with  him ;  out  finding  himself  too  weak 
to  CTijoy  their  eociety  he  left  them,  and,  when  retiring,  remaiked, 
"  I  beliere  we  must  adjourn  this  meeting  to  some  other  place."  Id 
ft  few  days  ajlorwarda  he  died,  on  17th  July,  1790,  exactly  thrae 
notitlis  Bi~teT  Benjamin  Franklin,  than  whom,  however,  he  was 
serenteen  yeara  ymrngcr,  but  whom  in  many  ways  he  resembled. 
He  bequeathed  his  library  nnd  property  to  his  nephew,  1).  Douglas, 
£pq.,  Adrooite,  whom  he  had  edncatcd  under  hia  own  old  pupil 
profM>sar,Mil1ari  and  appointed  I>rB.  Hutton  and  B1a<-k  his  Utcrarj 
executors.  They  publishid  his  six  cxaays, — lat,  "The  Hisloryof 
Astronomy;"  2nd,  "The  History  of  Ancient  PhysicBf".  .3rd,  "The 
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•'Hntorj  of  Ancient  Logio  and  Metapbrsics ;"  4th,  "  On  the  Katun 
of  Imitation :"  Sth,  "  On  Engliah  anirltalian  Yenes ;"  6U1,  "Th« 
Exteraal  Senses."  The  first  three  were  frsgmentt  of  >  great  work 
he-  had  once  coiil«niplat«d, — but  Babaeqaently  abandoned  from  its 
nnmanafEeahle  width  and  scope, — upon  the  principles  vhich  direct 
philosophical  inquiries  as  illustrated  in  the  "  History  of  the  Variom 
Sciences," — a  work  since  in  part  accomplished  in  Whewell's 
"  History  of  the  Indnctive  Sciences." 

Dr.  Smith  lies  buried  in  the  Cauongate  chnrohjard,  ia  the  Seob 
'  tiah  metropolis — "Edinborongh  town" — and  Stewart,  his  hioinuhcr, 
ocoapiea  a  [>lsce  not  far  distant.  The  pilgrim  maj  eaail^  fina  dia 
tomb  of  the  father  of  political  economy.  All  that  was  earthlj  ot 
him  lies  lAere;  hut  who  shall  tell  where  the  inflaencea  of  hk 
intellect  are  nnfelt  P  Trace  bat  one  chronological  line  of  hit 
disciples,  and  you  will  f;ain  a.  faint  idea  of  the  power — the  epoch- 
forming  actnalitr — of  his  intellect.  Millar,  Stewart,  Say,  Homw, 
Brougham,  Malthus,  Macintosh,  Iticardo,  Cobbett,  Toirem, 
Thompson,  McCulloch,  Mill,  Whatclj,  Doubleday,  Ac.  Rim  over, 
in  thought,  only  a  few  of  the  topics  upon  whii^  he  diaeomaa^ 
«,ff.,  labour,  capital,  wages,  profit,  rent,  credit,  interest,  mtmef, 
price,  property,  population,  production,  consumption,  metals,  mer> 
ehaudises,  agriculnire,  taxation,  banking,  &e.,  and  you  will  be 
able,  in  some  measure  and  degree,  to  estimate  the  variety  and 
extent  of  knowledge  and  thought  which  must  have  been  brooffht  to 
bearnpon  these  matters  to  make  a  useful,  popular,  and  origiDalwo^ 
upon  tbem.  Items  of  thouBht — disjunct  and  one-sided— had,  it  ia 
true,  appeared  upon  many  of  these  points ;  special  tractates  on  some 
of  them  abounded ;  but  Adam  Smitn,  for  the  first  time,  attempted  to 
invade  this  extansire  and  difficult  field  of  inquiry  with  the  powen 
of  reason,  and  made  a  whole  mass  of  prejudices,  errors,  mistakes, 
and  impolitic  enactments  fly  from  it  in  ranquisbed  dismay.  He 
inaugurated  reasonable  legislation,  based  upon  a  full  and  vioper 
investigation  of  the  facts,  regarding  the  objects  on  which  the  law 
was  to  exert  its  influence  or  power.  Trace,  if  you  can,  the  mark 
he  has  made  on  the  statute-books  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe; 
the  measures  founded  on  his  views ;  the  changes  originating  in  nil 
suggestions;  the  taxes  remitted;  the  obnoxious  laws  repealed; 
the  very  form  and  method  of  thought  altered  by  the  aetiva 
permeatioD  of  the  public  mind  with  his  ideas, — and  yon  iubt 
form  some  notion  of  the  might  that  lies  within  a  studious  miiu 
when  it  girds  itself  np  to  the  height  of  its  capacity,  and  gives  it* 
force  and  power  to  the  elucidation  of  those  questions  which  affect 
the  happiness  of  maokind.  Triumph  upon  triumph  has  proven  the 
validity  of  Smith's  theoretic  views.  Iniquitous  lawa  have  fallen 
fW>m  power;  prejudices  have  crumbled  into  dusty  nothing;  costona 
have  been  altered,  policies  changed,  and  systems  inaugurated,  and 
doctrines  of  potency  become  dictates  of  pohcy,  since  Smith  tbmight, 
and  because  Ite  wrote.    He  was  an  epoch  maa.  B.S. 
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AFPIKMiTITB   ABTICLB. HI, 

"  TlNni  wu  DO  tima  when  ■  riab1«  ud  ipuking  anthaitT  did  not  eiict,  to 
wbicli  aQbauadon  wu  dsc  Befora  Jeaiu  Chrial,  thut'aatbontj,  kmong  the  Jam, 
waa  ia  tha  if  nigogiia ;  nhen  tba  rroigogas  nu  on  tbe  point  of  failing.  JeiDi 
Chritt  bimHlf  appHnd;  irban  tfaie  Ditins  pareoDigc  withdraw,  Ha  left  t  Cliiirch, 
and  wiLh  it  Hla  Uolj  Spirit.  Toll  ma  ibU  Jaaoa  ChriaC  oQca  more  ippaira  upon 
earth,  t««:bing,  presching,  and  working  minclaa.  I  want  tbia  Church  no  ioD|^. 
But  if  jon  take  tier  from  ma,  agun  I  mnat  bava  Jesna  Christ  in  penan.  apaaking, 
iDitmcting,  deciding  bj  rainclea,  and  with  an  anerring  aathorilj.  Bat  hui  He 
not  left,  joD  uj,  Hii  wrillen  Word?  He  has;  a  Word  hoi;  and  adorable;  bat  it 
ia  a  Word  that  maj  be  handled  and  eiponnded  aa  fancj  ihalt  direct;  a  Word  that 
nm«na  nilent  nndar  every  interpretation.  When  diffionlCJea  and  doubta  ariH,  then 
I  most  hara  »me  tilemal  guide  tbit  ahall  aolve  tfane  difficaltiea  and  latiar;  mjr 
doubts,  aod  that  gnids  mnat  be  nnerring.' — Botmtt,  "  Confertnee  arte  U.  Claude," 
p.  129. 

The  natare  of  the  Catholic  'Rule  of  Faith  has  been  ^lUj  entered 
into  by  "  Ignatiaa ;"  and  "  Grej^ry"  hae  pointed  out  the  testimonj 
of  the  written  Word  of  God  to  the  existence  of  such  an  authority  in 
pp.  86  and  87.  If  due  consideration  be  given,  it  will  be  found  that 
many  of  the  pasiagea  which  he  haa  extracted  from  Holy  Writ  can- 
not possibly  apply  to  any  other  inatitution  thaa  the  Holy  Roman 
Church.  But,  in  doing  this,  he  has  by  no  means  exhausted  this 
rich  treasury  of  evidence,  for  it  would  aeem  hut  meet  that  the 
prophets  of  God,  na  well  as  oor  Lord  himself,  should  dwell  much 
upon  the  fntore  greatness  of  tbat  glorious  kingdom  which  He  has 
established  upon  earth. 

Although  tnia  article  is  intended  chiefly  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  those  times  which  immediately  succeeded  tbe  apostolic  ' 
Bjte,  yet,  in  order  to  render  the  testimony  of  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church  complete,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  revert  to  tne  period 
when  Christianity  was  in  its  infancy. 

Ficat,  then.  I  assert  that,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
the  Church  located  in  Eome  was  in  poBsession  of  the  true  faith. 
This  is  a  simple  truth,  which  will  he  readily  admitted.  But  although 
simple,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  highly  important ;  because,  although 
simple,  it  is  a  truth  from  which  many  others  necessarily  flow. 
"  First,  I  give  thanks  to  my  God,  llirough  Jesus  Christ,  for  you  all, 
because  your  faith  is  spoken  of  in  the  whole  world."  Horn.  i.  8.  The 
same  apostle  writes  to  the  Epheaiana  of  "one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,"  Ephee.  iv.  6 ;  and  to  the  Corinthians  thus,  "  For  in  one 
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Spirit  were  wo  all  baptized  into  one  body,"  1  Cor.  lii.  13.  TIum 
■  pusagea  proTe  that  uie  ChriBtiouB  in  Berne,  Ephetiu,  tai  CortDtli 
were  m  posBeiuon  of  one  common  faith.  If  aa  individual  iu  one  of 
these  cities  bad  taught  a  sia^le  doctrine  contrary  to,  or  had  denied 
a  einsle  tenet  of  thia  one  faith  whioh  S.  Paul  preached,  he  irauli 
have  oeen  marlced  out  as  a  heretic,  and,  in  all  probahility,  the 
advice  of  thia  aame  apostle  would  liave  been  foUoired :  "  A  man  Ihit 
is  a  heretic,  aft^r  t&e  first  admonition  av^iid."  Now.  if  thii  ht  true 
of  an  individual,  how  much  more  noticeable  would  hare  been  the 
departure  of  an  entire  looat  Church  from  this  one  true  faith.  If  I, 
in  common  with  all  otheF-CathiJioa,  am  in  error,  the  Boman  Chnrsb 
rnnst  have  fslleo  irtto  hcresv.  I  baIl,  When  P  Hy  opponeota  cannot 
declare  that  she  fell  into  ner  enppoted  arron  all  at  oaoe.  Host 
there  not,  then,  have  been  abeginning  to  her  here^P  WbatheretiMl 
tenet  was  first  broached  therein  P  or,  what  is  still  mors  important 
which  Bixhop  of  Bome  confirined  it  P  and  how  was  it  that  the 
Church,  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  did  not  protest  against  itF 
I  believe  Protestants  do  not  consider  any  early  writers  entitled  to 
be  oalled  Fathers  of  the  Churob  besides  those  which  the  Banna 
Churi^  haa  ever  TMOgnised  as  such.  If  they  do,  can  they  tell 
wbich  of  them  wrote  against  the  Bouau  Church  F  If  the«e  que*- 
tiooB  cannot  be  fairly  iuiswar«d,  we  see  clearly  that  the  Boman 
Church  in  the  early  asea  had  no  accusers,  neitUer  churches  oer 
even  individuals,  save  tho.^e  whose  tenets  are  ack  now  lodged  by  Pee- 
taetanta  themselves  to  have  been  of  the  moat  horrible  description. 

But  let.  OS  look  at  this  maUer  in  a  common-sansa  point  of  riew, 
aad  jui^e  which  is  most  prjbable, — that  Satan  should  instigate 
certam  iodividuals,  at  different  times,  to  affirm  that  the  Cbnreh 
whieh  Jesus  Christ  had  founded,  and  the  apostles  and  th.«ii  saccts- 
eors  propagated,  was  in  error;  or,  that  this  Church,  againiit  which 
He  had  declared  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail,  should  reaDy 
fall  into  heresy,  and  eron  idolatry.  The  Holy  Si^ripturos  declare 
that  in  the  latter  days  many  shau  depart  from  the  faith ;  and  we 
Icnow,  indeed,  that  this  has  come  to  psas ;  but  it  gives  the  lie  to  the 
oft-repeated  assertion  that,  for  many  centuries  prior  to  the  Reibr- 
mation,  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  o£  the  world  lay  buried  in 
Bpiritual  darkness,  and  even  "  damnable  idolatry." 

Aiiain,  how  unrcasaaable  is  it  for  Proteatints  to  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  yet,  at  tlie  same  time,  declare  that  so  many  errors 
were  palmed  upon,  to  say  at  least,  the  majority  of  Christians  in  ill 
other  places.  1  have  thus  shown  some  of  the  reasoos  which  indnee 
ns  to  believe  that  the'Boman  Church,  which  poeseased  the  one  true 
£uth  at  the  beginning,  has  not  faUen  into  error,  and  has,  therefM«, 
the  true  Bnle  of  Faith ;  but  in  order  to  show  more  dearly  the 
impossibility  of  its  erring  without  incurriug  the  denunciations  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Chriittuui  world,  we  subjoin  an  illustration. 

The  reader  will  imagine  all  Chriatiuis,  no  matter  where  located, 
to  act  iu  the  following  manner : — They  are  in  the  habit  of  meetiof 
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tt^HiMv,  Bt  leMrt  onc«  Kweek,  to  pwtelM  of  bn— d  and  wiiWt  in 
memoTj  of  the  aacrifice  and  death  of  Jesus  ChrUt.  Bafore  par- 
tddcg,  howerer,  he  whont  they  raeogDine  as  their  niintiter  mues 
use  of  certain  words,  which  are  indeed  tjie  words  of  the  Saviour, 
when  He  inalatuted  this  memorial.  This  is  sinplicitj  itself;  eH 
believe  th^  receive  brvad.  and  wine,  and  in  sabstaiLce  nothing 
more.  But  an  individiuil  residing  in  England,  France,  or  Itolj,  no 
nuttez  «Ju^,  ciaea  np  and  makes  the  aeiounding  declaration  that 
when  tlta  ministor  dmW  nse  of  the  (rords  before  mentioned,  the 
bnead  asd  wiiM'  remaau  no  loigcr;  hut  that  Jasns  Christ,  by  B.iM. 
owo  power,'  changes  theni  into  Hie  own  bo^  and  blood,  and  that 
He  even  did  the  aame  thingwhen  He  instituted  the  ineaiorial  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  commemoratiD^.  The  moat  probable  notion 
ia,  tliat  snsh  a  person  would  be  loolced  upon  in  the  tight  of  & 
nudman,  and  treated  accordioalr.  If  he  did  obtain  any  followers, 
a  formal  protest,  at  least,  would  be  everywhere  made  against  such  a 
seeming  absurdity.  If  the  Biahop  of  Borne  is  mppoted  to  be  looked 
upon  as  sujierior  in  any  degree,  tnere  can  be  no  question  about  Ub 
deciaioD, — it  would  decirledly  be  against  any  doctrine  whieh  was 
BCrreL  If  Catholicity  be  not  true,  then  this  n^poiition  become*  & 
Jaet ;  and  the  Protestant  ia  left  to  wonder,  not  only  at  the  absence 
of  a  pcoteat,  butalao  to  wonder  for  what  motive  the  whole  Christian 
iwrid,  with  tite  exiMption  of  a  soUtHry  few,  should  renoui 
mple  practice  for  belief  in  the  greatent  of  myateriee.  But 
e  Bod  no  stir  nude  in  tltoChnitiBn  world  against  tbis  and 
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Taleotinua,  Marcion,  Arius,  Nestorius,  and  a  host  of  others.  £010 
it  this? 

I  leave  the  Protestant  reader  to  answer  this  satisfactorily,  even 
to  his  own  raind.  if  he  can.  The  only  anawer  I  can  give  is  thia  ;— 
Stettate  all  the  raerted  Imaft  oftkote  hereOct  vert  novel.  Hitherto 
I  have  merely  (iWelt  upon  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  reproof 
gives  to  the  Boman  Church  by  the  immediate  and  subsequent 
■noceesora  of  tbn  apostles.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  undermen- 
tioned writert  were  ttrenuoua  opposers  of  various  hereaies,  I  proceed 
to  set  before  the  readwr  their  testimony  to  the  truth  and  infaUibility 
ot  the  Roman  Cfanrck. 

S.  Irenffins  was  the  disciple  of  S.  Polycarp,  the  angel  of  the 
Churcli  of  Smyrna,  and  diHciple  of  S,  John  the  Erangelist.  After 
distinctly  proving  the  descent  of  doctrine  from  the  apostles,  he 
(S.  Irentens)  writes  thus  ; — 

"Hovenr,  u  jt  woaM  ba  tediotu  tniDDBMrate  tba  wb<d<  list  of  gncnuioiu,  I 
sMI  coBtee  mvHlf  (0  that  of  K>ih,— th*  gnaltst,  and  moat  aDcicut,  imd  nHst 
iHoMnoas  Ctnrch,  fMUiM  b;  tiie  ghiriaoa  apnttlw  Ptter  aud  Pul,— rerairiag 
ftani  than  bar  doctrina.  wlikih  wis  annaauocd  to  aJI  mtrt,  and  wfaidi,  tliroD^h  Ihe 
sanasaion  of  bar  biatapa,  baa  cooit  down  to  nii,  Tbua  iie  coDJODDd  all  tboM  wbo, 
tbtaojthevitdcngMiOrvaiii  ^mj.  or  prrvmnms,  ttacb  what  tba;  oagkt  not.  For 
t»tbiaCh«reh,oi»iieeo«i»(o/iton^>erKir4enrf»*^(prnp»wpo<iorampnDcipiilii»lein), 
«T«nr  etfaer  mast  bav*  ikouim,— that  ii.  Itn  taiUilnl  ^  all  GooDtiin,  in  ahiiti 
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Chnnh  bu  ban  fnMmd  tbt  docbriiM  dalmnl  bf  tlM  fHiOm.' — Ad^.  Bmt. 
Ub-iii.  G.3,  p.  175. 

"  Xhingi  bang  thu  mada  plus,  U  it  not  frMB  sUmm  tbit  tratb  li  to  b»  Mogh^ 
wbicb  Dwj  b«  TMdilj  lauiMd  from  tha  Cbnrcb;  for  M  tbli  Cbareb,  ai  onto  >  itok 
dqmitorj,  tbt  apcMlo  coomiltud  whatsrtr  !•  of  DiiiiM  ttnth,  tbat  aefa  DM,  if  w 
ioolliied,  might  ibenc*  draw  tba  drink  oT  Hh.  TU*  ia  tbe  wtj  to  lifaj  aU  otbw 
teacben  moat  ba  ataiuDad  aa  tbima  ud  nbben.' — INd,  o.  It.  p.  178. 

"  Tba  taaobiog  of  tha  Chnrob  ia  trna  and  alabie,  dunring  to  alt  man  tba  aan* 
ma  path  of  aalratiiiD;  for  to  bar  baa  bean  oommlUad  tba  light  and  tha  wiadcm  af 
God,  Ai  tha  win  nun  aaja  <Prar.  e.  l.y.—'alu  uUerttA  W  cnoa  m  Ik 
ibnett;  (jU  erieA  on  it*  liighat  wo/b;  Aa  iptaJMk,  wilkml  ctaiiuff,  at  Urn 
cUfgtOft'  Evtrfi^un  tli»  ClUrdi  preebamt  tA«  (nil*.  She  ia  the  eaodleatidt 
with  tha  (areo  lunpa  (Eiod.  sit.),  baacing  tha  ligbt  of  ChriiL' — Ibid.  lib.  w. 
c  SO,  p.  317. 

S.  CTpriftQ  died  a  mtirtfr  for  the  c&nae  of  Chrlit  in  the  je>r  868. 
Id  his  treatisa  on  the  unity  of  the  Church,  he  uja,  that  men  an 
eijKwed  to  enrop— 

"bocanac  tbcf  torn  not  thair  a^  to  tba  (bnntun  of  IniUi;  ooria  thabaad  anigbt 
Ibr,  DOT  tbadootrina  of  tbe  baaToolj  Fatber  ophdd.  Which  thing!  wonld  maj  eoa 
aarHnuljT  pander,  no  long  inquiry  would  ba  neceaurj.  The  prnf  ii  cm;. 
Chilat  addreaaea  Peter: — '  I  uj  to  thee  that  tboo  ait  Patar,  and  npsn  thia  rock  I 
will  boild  aj  Charch,  and  the  gatei  oF  hell  ihall  not  pravail  agaioat  it  .  .  . 
He  that  dote  not  hold  tbia  nait;  of  the  Chandi,  can  ha  think  that  he  balda  Aa 
&itb?  Ha  that  oppoats  and  witbetudt  iha  Church,  am  he  Imtl  liat  ie  >■  ia 
Ute  Chtirchr—De  Unit  Eixl  pp.  19-1,  195. 

"He  unnolhave  Ood  for  a  Father  who  baa  not  the  Cbnrsh  for  bia  motbv.  It; 
ficluded  from  the  ark  of  Noah,  mj  one  ndght  b«<rt  eacsped,  to  mof  kt,  ifatl  of 
At  CSurehr—liid.  p.  195. 

Origen  died  about  tbe  jetx  254.  He  thus  writoe  :— 
'■Aa  there  an  many  who  think  thaj  beliera  what  Chriit  taogbt,  and  aaota  «( 
IbMa  differ  from  othen,  it  becomae  naoeaaaiy  that  all  ehonld  pn^an  that  docuid* 
wbicb  came  down  titnn  tba  apaatlai,  and  sow  eontinuaa  in  tba  Church.  Tbit 
alona  ie  tnih  which  in  nothing  difien  from  eooltaiaitioal  and  apoatolicml  traditko.* 
—Prof,  lib  1 ;  PerwnAm,  torn.  i.  p.  47;  edit.  PP.  S,  Maori.  Pari^  17SA 

"  If  wa  follow  tha  HMre  letter  of  the  Suiptnrea,  and  take  the  intarpr«t«tiai  ef 
tba  Law,  aa  the  Jeoa  commool;  eipliin  it,  1  ihall  blosb  to  oonfoaa  that  tba  Laid 
■hoald  have  given  aoch  lawa.  Bat  if  tha  law  of  God  be  nndentood,  aa  tha 
Chnrch  trachea,  then  trtil;  doea  it  Iruucend  all  human  lava,  and  ia  wortfaj  of 
Him  that  gave  it.*— ffom.  VII.  w  Lmtl.  lam.  iL  pp.  284—536. 

8.  Jerome,  in  the  foiurtli  century,  wnt«3  Qau  from  the  deserts  of 
Syria  to  Pope  Dunanu : — 

"  1  am  following  no  other  than  Chrilt,  united  to  tbe  eonunimlaa  of  jonr  HoGsea* 
— that  ii,  10  the  chair  of  Peter.  I  know  that  tbe  Charch  ia  foonded  Dpn  that 
rock.  Whoe*ar  eateth  tbe  Lamb  oat  ef  that  booaa,  ia  a  profane  mao.  Wboerr 
is  not  In  the  ark,  ahill  poiab  by  the  flood.  Bnt,  foraemnch  aa  baii^  retired  inU 
the  doaert  of  Sjria,  1  cannot  rtotiva  the  aaorament  at  jonr  hand*,  I  fnllaw  yon 
colleagnea.  iha  biihopa  of  F.^pt.  1  do  not  koow  Vitall*.  I  do  not  rtf—w'i'**' 
inib  Ucletias.  Panlinue  ie  a  itnngar  to  me.  Be  Uut  gatbaratb  not  «ilb  yo*, 
-—Ep.  XIV.  ad  AnunM,  torn.  it.  p.  19. 
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"I  MiM  not  to  procUm :  Ha  li  mine,  iriio  remulu  unltad  to  Um  etmir  (^ 
Ptier.'—Epk.  X.V.iilaLf.  33. 

The  ^reat  S.  Angostiite  bringa  me  to  the  fifth  oentmr.  beyond 
which  I  will  not  extend  tieee  extroota,  the  testimony  of.  fire  een- 
toriefl  being  Buffleient  fa>  iltuatrate  tke  trnth  of  my  saHerttonH, 

"  In  tba  Cstholie  Cbarch  manj  are  tha  conaideiatioiia  iriiich  mail  iMp  mt  in 
)ier  baaam.  Tba  asasnt  of  utioiu  ;  bar  autborlC;  finit  aatabliihed  bf  minclaa  ; 
tba  anceeMion  of  pastore  from  tha  chair  of  Patet,  to  wlwm  lie  Lord  aommitud  At 
eart  ofjktdmg  Hit  jlock,  down  to  the  preaant  biahopj  Ustlj,  tha  aame  itsalf  of 
GMbetie." — CiMtra  ep,  Fiadam,  a.  It.  torn,  tiii.  p.  193. 

"  Tba  Chnnh  ahall  not  ba  oranoiiHi;  it  ahall  not  be  roMad  op;  nor  ihdl  it  gir* 
nj  to  taj  taiDptations :  it  sfaall  codara  Ui  tha  end  of  tha  warid,  wlwi  we  ^11  b* 
tnuiakled  from  thii  tamporal  to  an  atamal  habatatioa."— fnoprot.  m  Pia.  LX. 
Uta.  iT.  p.  687. 

"  Some,  wtu  ua  DM  in  the  Cboidi,  are  heard  te  aaj,  twr  ont;  b  gtrot,  tha 
Chqrch  of  all  aatjoaa  haidiaappaarad.  What  ioaaieoce  I  Is  aha  no  k»ign- bacaoa* 
tbon  art  not  a  mamber?  She  thall  be,  though  tiwu  be  not,  Thb  pnaamptmeBa 
aajing.  mtifig  oa  do  truth,  nphtld  bj  do  wiadom,  fall  of  Tanitf  and  nubnaaa,  tha 
a^rit  at  God  forsHif .  Bat  tba  Wa;  and  the  Truth  baa  anDoonoad  (Matt.  xiTiii. 
30).   rtehaU,  I  an  via  you  all  daga,  turn  la  tAt  anuammation  of  Hit  vorU." 

~rnd.  »r.  a.  lo  Pa.  CI.  p.  1105. 

Speftking  of  the  Talidity  of  baptism  conferred  by  heretioB,  he 
wyei— 

"  Hot  aboald  we  imrarlTea  dare  lo  aaaart  inch  a  thing,  if  we  w«e  not  enpported 
bj  (ia  ■■«(  tntted  aalhority  nf  tlit  Uiiieertai  Charch.  to  which  also  Cjprian  him- 
•alf  would  nodonbtadlr  hiva  yielded,  if  at  that  time  tha  truth  of  thb  qaettian  &«{ 
ietm  aii/id^  tiUliliihed,  tcu^  ilueidaUd  and  declared  ty  a  plenarg  cewml," 

The  lucid  erplanatmn  of  the  Catliolic  Bole  of  Faith  by  "  Ignatiiu," 
together  with  the  article  of  "  Gregory,"  will,  for  the  preaeat,  ba 
found  a  Hufficiant  aoawer  to  the  objeotions  of  "  Theophylact."  Z 
propose,  therefore,  to  devote  tho  romaiader  of  this  article  to  a  review 
of  tbat  by'"  Lei  Scripta."  la  doing  thia,  I  ahall  clearly  ahov  that 
many  of  nia  atatements  will  not  bear  the  test  of  iaveatagation.  He 
firtt  cotnplaine  (paee  03)  that  "  Ignatius  "  has  not  written  in  d^met 
of  the  Cfatholio  nDe  of  faith,  and  in  doing  tliie  makes  use  of  tb« 
followine  remark :  "  It  b  alvrays  easier  to  attack  than  to  defend." 
The  reader  will  observe  that  this  e^reasion  is  perfectly  unoalled 
for,  since  "  Ignatius  "  has  there  abstotned  from  any  attack  whatever 
upon  the  Protectant  t^U.  Before  the  trath  of  any  rule  cao  he 
proved,  the  natare  of  it  must  be  explained,  and  it  was  ondouhtedjy 
on  account  of  the  misconceptions  existing  among  Protestants  with 
regard  to  the  Catholic  rule,  that  "  Ifoatiua  "  was  induced  to  devote 
an  entire  article  to  its  definitioo.  In  a  former  diacossion,  alluded 
to  by  "  Lex  Soripta,"  it  was  Uie  duty  of  writers  on  the  afBrmatire 
side  to  defend  we  theory,  but  on  reviewing  those  articlea  I  find  a 
great  deal  of  paper  wasted  by  attacks  upou  the  Cstholie  Chureh. 

On  the  otbex  hand,  "Lex  Scripta"  himself  makes  the  following 
KdmiMioa ;— "  In  the  former  discutaton,  our  opponents  hare  dm* 
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their  beat  to  cavil  and  object."  To  o^eel  in  thia  instance  was  de- 
oidedlj  onr  dulg,  but  in  doing  this  it  would  appear  that  we  bare 
drawn  upon  ub  the  wrath  m'  "  Lex  Script^    for  he  remarka. 


d  upon  it.  the  argument*  in  this  discuaaion,  as  in  the  former, 
will  consist  chiefly  in  attacking  the  oppoaite  aide."  I  promiw 
"  Les  Scripta  "  that  by  the  end  of  thia  diacusiion  he  will  be  nnaiii- 
mouslj  declared  a  false  prophet.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  aocuae 
ua  of  making  use  of  "baaeleaa  asaertionE,"  but  readera  of  the  fri/u-i 
Conlronernalitl  will  doubtleas  accuse  him  of  a  baseleas  aaaertioa 
where  he  aaya,  that  abler  bands  than  onra  since  the  times  of  Luther 
and  ChiUingworth  have  never  attempted  to  prove  the  Catholic  Kule 
of  Faith  (page  93). 

With  regard  to  honour  paid  to  the  Bleaaed  Tirnn,  touched  upon 
at  page  96, 1  would  ask  "Lei  Scripta"  if  be  ever  knew  any  man  of 
"  education  and  acquirementa  "  aasert  that  we  ought,  or  that  it  ia 
lawful,  to  "offer  to  the  Bleaaed  Tirein  the  honour  due  to  God 
alone  "—or  if  he  ever  heard  of  any  Caujolic,  in  thia  country  or  onjr 
other,  makJDg  auch  an  asaertionP  I  suppose  he  would  a^aw^ 
honestly,  and  therefore  hia  anawer  would  be,  No.  But  yet  he 
heUevea  the  ignorant  offer  hei  thia  hononr.  If  thia  is  the  case,  who 
are  their  teachers  P  Not  their  priests,  for  they  are  men  of  "  educa- 
tion and  acquiremeuta ;"  or  if  they  were  not,  their  bishops  would 
be.  Not  their  books,  for  if  "Lez  Scripta"  refers  to  any  book  of 
inatruction  uaed  by  Catholics,  he  will  find,  that  erery  degree  of 
honour  is  to  be  pwd  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  tavt — Divine  honour. 

With  respect  U)  iudulgeuces,  referred  to  by  "  Lex  Scripta  "  (pa(^ 
97),  I  muat  obaorve  that  we  have  here  an  instance  on  his  part,  either 
9f  lamentable  iguorancewithrespecttoCatholic  doctrine  (although  he 
boasts  of  his  knowledge  on  the  same  page),  or  of  desire  to  mislead 
the  reader.  He  not  only  asserts  that  Rome  gives  "indulgences  to 
Bin,"  but  that  GregoiT  admiia  the  fact  of  documeutarv  evidence  to 
prove  the  eiistence  of  svch  iudul^fences.  A  few  words  will  suffice 
to  ahow  what  thia  "  baseleas  assertion  "  ia  worth.  It  muat  be  home 
in  mind  that  "Lex  Scripta"  distinctly  mentions  "indulgeneealotiK," 
which  he  iupposcB  "  Home  gives  her  followers."  2ttaM,indulgencea 
have  not,  nor  ever  bad,  any  existence,  save  in  the  imagination  of 
such  Frotentants  as  "Lei  Scripta."  "Gregory,"  therefore,  teUa 
bini  to  "  inform  himself  a  little  better  of  what  Catbdiciam  consiata, 
before  he  ventures  to  attack  it." 

The  power  of  the  Pontiffs  to  grant  indulgences,  {not  to  tin)  how- 
ever, is  really  a  point  of  Catholic  doctrine.*  It  was  for  thete  indol- 
genrea  "  Gregory  "  stated  we  have  doonmentary  evidence,  mol  for 
"indulgences  to  sin,"  which  "Lei  Scripta"  affirms  "Gregory" 
first  admits  and  then  denies.  Not  content  with  this,  he  ("'Lex 
Scripta)"  proceeds  to  accuse,  not  only  "  Gregory  "  but  Caiholica  in 

*  To  learn  irhat  th«  doctrin*  of  indolgcnces  loMj  meuu,  I  rtf<r  tLa  nwkr  te 
ClwllaiMT'a  "  Catholio  Imtmettd,"  "  Psplut  Uiircpninitid  sod  BipraMotad,'  <r 
aa7  otbsr  book  of  iartruoUoii,  t«  bs  bad  «[  moit  Catholio  bookadlwi. 
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ftenerft],  with  nnprincipled  lying,  by  the  following  malioiovB  remarlt, 
"  Thus  do  Bomanista  meet  with  a  denial  the  charge  of  encotifsging 
immoralitj  b]r  their  pernicious  doctrinea  "  (page  97). 

The  impartial  reader  will  peroeire  that  want  of  apace  alone  pre- 
Tenta  me  from  noticing  furtoer  the  article  of  my  opponent,  and  I 
tnnst  therefore  look  to  itame  abler  hand  to  complete  the  irork.  At 
the  Bame  time,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  in  thia  inatanoe  I 
hare  endeavoured  to  prove  "  the  Catholic  Eiile  of  Faith  tme  "  by  tw 
appeal  to  ^acU.  The  teatimony  of  the  firat  five  centoriea  to  th« 
erer-endiiTing  truth  of  the  Catholic  Cbnrch  ia  no  mean  anthoritj; 
And  although  I  hare  been  compelled,  for  want  of  apace,  to  limit 
that  teatimonv  to  the  aelection  of  a  few  paaaagea  only,  yet  ihoold 
this  selection  lead  sU  or  any  readers  of  the  Brituh  Gmlrovertialitt 
to  make  farther  inqoiriea,  roy  laboora  will  be  well  rewarded. 

A  Latius. 

NKOITITX  AXnCLX. — III. 

Aj,  by  common  conaeat,  the  preaent  diacnssion  aeema  to  be 
merged,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  qneation  of  Infallibility,  we  pro- 
pose to  examine  the  atatementa  put  forward  in  the  two  preceding 
pajters,  by  writera  on  the  oppoaite  aide,  in  anpport  of  this  claim  of 
their  church.  We  will  endeavoiir  to  show  that  there  hare  been 
addnced  no  reaaona  why  we  ahould  accept  the  Bonuah  Church  aa 
infallible ;  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  exbt  many  reaaona,  with 
"  confirmations  strong,"  for  believing  that  she  has  erred. 

"  Ifirnatius,"  who  "merely  states  Catholic  doctrine,  and  does  not 
prove  it,"  declares  that  the  doctrine  of  the  aoffioiency  of  theOldTeat^ 
nient  is  an  "  abmrditT."  Well,  we  have  not  invented  it ;  it  was  St 
Faal  who  affirmed  it;  let"  Ignatius  "settle  tiiequestionwith  St.  PaoL 

He  congratulates  himseff  that,  on  the  question  of  the  Canon, 
Protestants  must  have  recourse  to  a  "legitimate  principle"  and 

Krtion  of  his  Buleof  Faith,  vie.,  theteatimony  of  anoient  chnrches. 
it  in  a  not«  on  page  16  we  find  that  he  stultifies  himself  and  insults 
lus  Church,  by  declaring  that  he  rectires  the  doctrine  of  her  inlUUi- 
bility  "merely  aa  a  matter  of  history." 

He  next  informs  ns  that  the  Kble  cannot  instruct  na  on  all 
points  of  Chriatiandoctrineand  practice.  Now,  on  page  86,  we  find 
"  Gregory  "  affirming  "  that  Scripture  by  itself  is  sufficient  to  goids 
OS,  if  mterpretcd  rightly."  Can  any  interpretation  render  Scripture 
by  itaelf  sufficient  to  guide  us,  if  all  points  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
practice  be  not  contained  therein  P  And  what  is  the  use  of  an  infal- 
uble  Church,  if  it  cannot  preserve  its  members  from  snob  downright 
contradiction  P 

He  proceeds  to  "state"  that  the  Catholic  Bnleof  Faith  is  tJie 
whole  word  of  God,  or,  in  other  words.  Scripture  and  tradition. 
Bnt  in  the  course  of  a  few  sentences  we  begin  to  discover  that  these 
are  not  the  rule,  after  all!  For  after  asking,  "  How  are  we  to  obtain 
a  certain  and  definite  knoicledge  of  thia  revelation  P"  he  goes  on 
to  inform  na  of  tome  "  ■nooeasion  of  men  whoae  pronaoe  it  is  to 
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4(£Tar  iivioUte  to  iB#a  all  dut  0«d  kM  rerMled;"  and,  tgui* 
"  whaa  the  CHuich  Bprnki.  God  spealu."  Whf,  tk^  alt  Uiia  talk 
about  the  Bible  and  tmdituxi  beius  the  CatliioUo  Kal«  of  Faith? 
la  it  not  plain  tliat  thaae  aie  really  £aiecaided,  aliJia  in  themj  aad 
in  practice,  awi  that  the  only  Sule  of  Faith  roeog^ised  by  tlM 
Bomaniat  in  "  Infallible  Chureh,"  which,  being  tnnalated,  mfwa 
"  piieflt  of  the  psoBh  "  P 

"Ignatiae"  taemi  to  have  been  annoyed  by  the  coodnct  of  "  tliOM 
peraooawboin  the  laat  debate  were  conBtantljmakiiiK"  impcrtiaeri 
"  inonirieB  aa  to  the  leat  of  infallibility  in  tie  Catholic  Uhnwh." 
WeU,  "  IgnatiuB,"  we  wish  now  to  be  infallibly  asaured  of  the  Aoo- 
trine  (fO^Bneubetaatiation.  ^Iiero  aball  we  apply  ?  TothePopeF 
"  GrewM-f  "  infonns  ua  that  Catholica  do  not  belie»e  in  the  penonti 
iniliibilily  <tf  the  Pope.  Shall  we  go  to  a  oonnoa?  Why,  then 
ia  no  council  now  sittmg :  the  last  was  held  at  Trent  300  years  ago. 
If  a  council  be  the  seat  of  infallibility,  then  the  Cborch  haa  been 
fallible  for  300  veare.  Shall  we  eo  to  a  bishopP  He  ie  only  a 
private  indiTidual.  To  a  priest  P  He,  also,  ia  liable  t^  err.  'Where, 
O  "  Igoatina,"  shall  we  find  Infallibility  P  Listen  to  the  "  sufficient 
anawer"  of  "  Ignatius."  "  The  hunian  part  {of  theEomiahChnrch) 
ia  not  inerrable  in  ilaeif,bnt  cmly  aa  the  organ  and  as  the  manifeala- 
tion  of  the  Divine." 

;  He  tells  na  that  "  thoae  itho  deny  the  iniiallibility  of  the  Chnrek 
(meaning  hit  Churchy  practically  asaert  that  Christ  haa  not  fulfilled 
those  glorions  prcnnieeB  which  He  made  before  Hia  ascenaion." 
Chriafa  promiaes  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  His  followers  in  aveir 

3;e,  and  while  they  enanre  that  aome  viiiblo  and  true  Chureh  ahall 
way*  eiiat,  they  do  not  guarantee  infolhbiJity  to  any  extaiaal 
grnniiatioD. 

He  adducea  some  quotationa  from  Br.  Manning.  Can  Dr.  Uan- 
ning  or  c*A  "  Ignatius"  bring  forward  »  single  proof  that  Chriit 
ever  promised  infaUibihty  to  any  corporation  of  profeaaorv  of  Clim- 
tianity  P  He  has  never  promised  thnt  the  Church  of  England,  or 
of  Sootland,  or  any  other  vUible  body,  shall  be  guided  into  all  tvulb 
forever.    These  hav.      ■■  '  -.r.-...   .■- 


._.     e  either  erred  or  m&y  err.    Visible  e     , 

or  ohurohei  are  made  up  of  mixed  multitudes,  and  are  compared,  ia 
the  Gospel,  to  a  ripening  haFvest  of  "  tares  and  wheat ;"  to  a  mixed 
fleck  of  "sheep  and  goata;"  to  a  compaay  of  "wise  and  fooliak 
Tirgina."  The  Chur(£  to  which  the  most  glorious  promiaea  of 
Chriat  were  mode  is  not  a  company  of  this  sort.  It  is  mode  np, 
eiclnaively,  of  the  true  believers  in  Christ  of  eveiy  age  and  placa. 
It  ia  of  her  members  that  it  ia  said,  that  they  are  "  bom  of  tka 
Spirit,"  that  they  "  live  by  the  Spirit,"  and  that  the  Spirit  "  ahall 
guide  them  into  all  troth."  Whatever  may  ba  the  arrogant  prts 
tensiona  of  Borne,  it  is  this  Church  which  is  the  "  body  oi  Chna^" 
and  which  "  He  will  present  to  Himself  a  glorious  Church,  without 
spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing."  * 
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He  doeM  with  woae  four  abatemeitta,  wkieli  he  termi  "(ulmu- 
siona,"  from  Protestant  writers.  Let  him  know  that  upon  mvtten 
of  relicioa  Protestants  will  "call  no  man  BioEter."  In  ereiy  ease 
onr  sole  inquirj  loiut  be,  "  Wliat  iaitb  the  Scriptum  ?" 

In  the  extracts  &om  ^ill  and  Whittaker  there  ia  not  a  word  Aat 
need  be  construed  into  an  "  admission"  of  Komish  doetrine.  Tbe 
otbere  we  are  willing  to'Siake  OTpr  to  "Ignatius"  as  our  parting 
gift.    The;  are  fit  flowers  to  deck  the  BomtBh  altars. 

"Oregory"  mnet  now  eene  in  for  a  share  of  onr  attenttoiu. 
After  treatins  us  to  some  ingenioiis  remarks  s:boDt  "  begging' tba 
qnestioii,"  and  rehearsing  somo  of  his  aclrieTement*  in  the  previous 
debate,  be  pcinta  oat  as  "werthy  of  remsrk  tbat  the  teachinB 
of  the  Catholic  Cbnroh  is  positive."  Snoh  nlso  wbj  the  teaching  of 
the  old  Pagan  my  thologj.  Sucb  abo  ia  the  teaching  of  the  Moslem 
creed,  "  There  ia  but  one  Allah,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet." 

He  says,  "  She  dates  tbe  commtncenteni  of  her  creed  eentnriM 
before  any  other  church."  But  he  sbould  h«fe  told  us,  too> 
that  she  dates  the  cad  of  it  so  late  as  the  8tb  of  December,  1864.* 
He  informs  us  that  ProtestactiBm,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  "  mare 
negation."  Can  he  not  eomprehend  that  the  word  "  Protestantiem" 
is  only  a  new  name  for  the  negative  side  of  that  old  thuf, 
Christianity  F 

He  alleges  that  several  iexlt  hare  been  already  r^ttd.    We 
preBume  that  this  is  a  mere  "  lapnu  penna."     If  not,  we  suggest 
that  the  old  plan  of  buruing  the  whole  book  is  mnch  more  ex- 
He  gives  na  three  meaningB  of  the  word  "  Ch»irch," 


wiQiag  to  insmuate  that  these  are  the  oidy  ones.  Let  as  snpplj 
another,  which  ought  olwavs  to  bo  remembered  by  the  reaifen 
of  Komish  controvertists,    Jt  is  this ;  "  The  Whole  body  of  t 


elect  of  God,  or  tbe  true  diaciplea  of  Christ  of  every  age  and 
nation."  "And  the  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily  such  as 
ahonid  be  saved,  "t  "And  He  is  the  head  of  the  bodv,  the  OAurcA.  "J 
"  The  general  assembly  and  Church  of  tie  firat-born,  nbieh  are 
-written  in  heaven."§  "  That  he  might  present  it  to  Himself  k 
f^loriotts  Church,  without  spot  or  wriAule."]! 

We  are  next  told,  "that  the  early  Chrretiana  were  beherers 
in  certain  tenets  now  branded  by  Protestants  as  oornipt,"  and  th«t 
this  may  be  "  easily  gathered  from  tiieir  own  writings,  the  writaaw 
of  their  heathen  enemies,  and  the  records  in  the  catacombs."  We 
challenge  "Gregory"  to  show  from  their  nritings  that  tbe  Chris* 
tiaos  of  the  fint  four  centuries  held  any  one  of  the  peculiar 
dogmas  of  hia  Church.  But  liow  is  it  that  it  does  never  occur 
to  him  to  gnther  their  faith  i^om  the  book  whioh  they  lovedP 
And  would  he  rather  accept  as  eridenoe  the  cslamme*  of  (heir 

*  Doemaor  tiu  lantMcaUtt  CoDccplioa  «f  Muj,  thra  firat  mda  ■■  nliaU-tl 
fsith. 
1  A>ua.«  t  <i-^^  *•■  $  H«b.ait.tt.  I  EpkH-iySS. 
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cnemiec  and  tiie  fo^ed  reoordi  of  a  durneMioiue,  thin  &»  Word 
of  the  living  God  F 

He  goem  oa  to  tell  lu'that  among  these  early  Chrtitiaiu  there 
cxiitea  at  Some  a  bishop  who  governed  the  irliole  Church.  Well, 
there  existed  a  biahop  at  Some,  i.e.  606.  whose  nune  (corioni 
eoinoidence)  was  Gregorr,  snmuned  the  Great.  Let  na  lirten 
to  him.  "  I  most  confidently  aiBrm  that  whosoever  calls  himself 
tTnirersal  Bishop,  or  desires  to  be  so  called  hj  others,  shorn 
himself  by  such  hanghtioeaa  to  be  a  forenmner  of  Antiohrist ; 
inasmTioh  as  he  proudly  adranoea  himself  above  all  others."' 

He  makes  an  admission  "  that  Scripture  by  iteelf  is  sufficient  to 
piide  ns,  if  interpreted  rightly.  The  question  is,  What  is  the  right 
interpretation  F"  Of  coarse,  lie  goes  on  to  sa;^  tikat  it  is  the  sense 
t^  the  holy  mother,  the  Chnrch ;  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Fathers.  No,  "Gregory,"  the  beet  interpretation  of  the  book  must 
be  that  of  the  Author ;  and  Frotestanta  mav  have  that.  "  If  any 
nan  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 
of  God."t  "  Ask,  and  je  shall  receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  findi 
biook,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you."! 

He  proceeds  to  quote,, as  demonstrations  of  his  Church,  a  great 
number  of  passages  from  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Theae  ore  sll 
declarations  of  toe  glorions  condition  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
ehorches  during  the  futnre  millennia]  times.  We  have  examined 
every  text  he  has  adduced,  and  find  that  in  every  instance  he  has 
quietly  put  his  tikumboversomeexpression(freqnently  in  ' 
' '  '    re  instantly  detected  tiie 


diate  context)  that  would  have  instantly  detected  flie  mal-appro- 
"  a  promise  from  Isaiah  ii.  3,  and  wses  over 

whidt  show  that  it  relates  to  "Jndah  and 
....  ''it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  davs."    He 
notes  firom  Bzekiet  xxxrii.  24.    Let  the  reader  refer  also  to  the 


Jerusalem,"  and  that  "  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  davs."  He 
quotes  fin»n  Bzekiet  xxxrii.  24.  Let  the  reader  refer  also  U  "^  ~ 
SUctverae. 

owing  chapters,  and  coolly  concludes  that  they  all  belong  to 
Some.  We  suppose  that  he  was  too  deeply  impreesed  with  the  aad 
necessity  for  Swiss  Goards  and  Irish  Cuetrngents  to  infonn  us  that 
these  jiTomises  all  relate  to  a  time  of  peipetual  peace  (verse  18], 
wherem  "  violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  the  land,  wasting  nor 
destmction  withio.  her  (the  Church's)  borders."  Can  he  recall  to 
mind  the  "  monster  popes"  of  Baronins,  the  bloody  fires  of  Smith* 
field,  the  demoniac  massaore  of  St.  Bartholomew,  or 


and  glibly  tell  us  that  it  is  of  ku  Church  that  it  is  said.  "  Thy 
people  alao  shall  be  all  lighteons"  F  On  the  whole,  it  ia  paiafally 
orident  that,  in  all  these  extracts,  "  Gregory,"  designedly  or  other- 
wise, baa  wrongfully  endeavoDred  to  ^>propriate  fur  his  Cknrdi 

■Ub.itB|bL3S:  OsDliciclga,  ITIB.     f '•'w'^"-      tM**t-ni-7- 
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llioae  blesaed  proniiflet  tb&t,  like  robes  of  beantif,  are  1mA  np  in 
store  for  both  the  Jewish  and  tlie  Gentile  Church  m  oomiD);  ^gS». 

He  states  that  "  the  Church  of  Borne  has  ^ways  affirmed  that 
besides  her  there  is  no  true  Church ;  and  that  she  alone  is  the 
depositarv  of  the  promises."  Well,  it  was  long  ago  predicted  that 
she  should  have  a  "  mouth  speakbg  great  things  and  blasphemies."* 
He  tells  us  of  her  long  line  of  popes.  Why  did  he  not  strengthen 
his  argoment  by  informing  us  that  her  "long  line"  has  sometimes 
even  been  a  "  tlu*efold  cord"  of  contemporaneous  popes  P  He  says, 
"  She  does  not  date  her  esistence  from  any  Eelormation."  Cer- 
tainly she  is  ancient  enough.  She  is  perhaps  as  old  as  Mahometsn- 
ism  ;  but  not  quite  so  old  as  Christianity.  He  affirms  that  "  she 
has  always  been  a  prominent  object  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 
Ybh  ;  the  apostacy  was  to  "  sit  on  many  waters  ;"  and  "  multitudes 
and  nations"!  were  to  follow  her.  Cnrist's  flock  is  to  be  but  a 
"  fer,"  a  "  little  flock,"  while  this  dispensation  lasts. 

We  are  next  informed,  that  "  when  our  Saviour  came  upon  earth, 
the  Jewish  priesthood  and  altars  were  not  to  be  swept  away." 
"The  altars  were  still  to  stand  in  the  magnificent  temple,  and  the 
oSering  was  to  be  that  which  before  was  only  offered  iu  type." 
This  must  he  one  of  his  traditions.  The  Bible  oidy  tells  us  that,  at 
the  death  of  Christ,  "  the  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom."! 

He  treats  us  to  a  long  and  laboured  version  of  the  old  argument 
upon  "  Buccession."     We  have  only  time  to  quote  hie  summary : — 

"  If,  then,  a  succession  of  teachers  be  proved,  and  it  be  admitted 
that  the  promises,  which  were  to  last  for  ever,  were  intended  for  the 
bishops  of  the  nineteenth  century' as  well  as  those  of  the  first,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  to  those  bishops  we  must  have  recourse  in  matters 
of  doubt  on  any  point  of  faith."  How  calmlv  he  takes  for  granted 
that  Bomish  bishops  must  be  meant.  Mark  how  a  stogie  simple 
statement  will  answer  him.  Clirist  promised  to  be  for  ever  present 
with  His  disciples,  while  "  teaching  all  things  whatsoever  He  had 
commanded  them."  But,  as  has  Seen  shown,  Christ  never  "com- 
manded" invocation  of  saints,  or  worship  of  the  Virgin.  He  never 
'*  commanded"  transubstantiation,  or  purgatory,  or  the  mass.  Home 
teaches  "  another  Gospel,"  and  therefore  has  a  claim  only  on  the 
threatenings  of  Christ.  "  Gregorjr"  tells  us  that  bis  Church  has 
"  unity."  Has  she  unity  with  Christ  P  Is  her  Gospel  His  Gospel  P 
May  tbere  not  be  unity  in  error,  as  well  as  unity  in  truthP  Satan 
is  not  divided  against  Satan,  or  his  kingdom  could  not  stand.  But 
are  there  no  divisions  about  infallibility  in  the  Church  of  Home  f 
Have  there  not  been  endless  controversies  between  Jesuits  and 
Oallicansi  between  Dominicans  and  Franciscans;  between  popes 
and  councils  F  Does  not  Bellarmine,  alone,  enumerate  above  300 
divisions  on  matters  of  religion  among  the  members  of  the  Church  P 

He  says,  the  Church  is  holy:  "She  is  holy  in  her  doctrines." 

■  B»T.  liii.  6.  t  Km.  xvii.  J  MstL  isvii  SI. 
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Well,  "  I^Mpbjlaot"  Iiaa  thawn  tke  reverae  of  that.  "  She  is  h6fy 
in  lur  puton  and  people,  who  are  '  very  strirt.'  "  W«  admit  thor 
■tricttMM ;  they  poneia  that  in  oommon  witii  the  PhariaevB,  who 
"  tithed  mint  and  omnmin,  bat  ne^ect«d  the  weightier  mattera  oT 
ihn  taw."  W«  mast,  howerer,  have  some  little  prom  of  her  "  holi- 
neu,"  before  acoeptine  her  clumB.  We  Bh^ll,  tor  this  end,  c«dl  in 
tmo  or  three  onesceptionable  witneHiM,  all  tme  sons  of  the  Ghnrch. 

Gonenabrard,  the  hiBtorian,  tella  na  that  "  for  nearly  160  jeam 
above  fiftj  popea  deserted  wholly  the  virta«  of  their  fndeceman, 
being  apogUtical  ratiier  than  apostolical. " 

Cardinal  BaroniuB,  in  his  "  Annals  of  the  Chorch,"  thm  writ** : 
"  What  was  then  the  face  of  the  faoiy  Soman  Chnreh  f  How  verr 
fool !  when  harlots,  as  powerful  as  profligate,  r-uUd  at  Bmne. 
A^iaiu:  "What  unworthy,  Tile,  yea,  what  execrable  and  hatefid 
l^ungB  the  apoatolic  seat  has  been  compelled  to  Ruffer!  Howman^ 
HoxsTEBs,  horrible  to  behold,  were  intruded  into  that  seat  which  w 
reTerenoed  W  angels  1" 

Nicholas  ClemaDgis,  an  Archdeaeon  of  the  Church  of  Bom^,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  hie  book,  "Of  the  Cormpt  State  of  Ae 
Chnreh,"  chapter  iii.,  infonoe  ur  "that  she  waa  defiled  with  the 
sink  of  nJl  vioes,  and  might  be  fitly  called  the  '  Chnreh  of  the  Hali^ 
nauta.'  Who  preaches  or  declares  the  Gotpcli'  Who,  either  hT 
word  or  deed,  shows  the  way  to  lift)  eternal  r"  He  concladea  witn 
an  apostrophe  t'^  the  Romui  Church :  "  What  thmkeat  thou  of 
thine  own  propheey^ — the  Berelations  of  St.  JohnP  Dost  thou  not 
think  thej  do,  in  part  at  least,  belong  to  thee  t  Thoa  bast  not, 
surety,  so  wholly  tost  all  shame  as  to  deny  thisP  Look,  tberefote, 
unto  it,  and  read  thedameationof  the  Great  Whoresitting  on  maDT 
wateie,  and  there  iKiDt«niplate  thy  fentouB  facts  and  fature  rain  t 

The  next  statement  put  foi-th  by  "  Gregory"  is,  that  "  llie  Oinn^ 
ia  oathoLio — that  is,  universal."  Perhaps  she  is ;  but  is  she  more 
oatholio  than  paganiamP  The  factof  her  being  nnireraal  will  prove 
nothing  but  that  she  cannot  be  a  tme  Church  of  CbriM.  It  is  not 
until  the  "  last  days"  that  "  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  hetwe  shaU 
be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nationa  shall  flow  unto  it."* 

He  then  declares  that  she  ia  spoilolical  to  doctrine,  and  traces  her 
descent  from  the  apoatles.  We  admit  the  "  descent,"  which  haa, 
indeed,  been  a  dregful  one.  With  rreard  to  her  doctrine,  «  eom- 
parative  view  of  apostoUc  and  of  Somien  teaching  has  ah^ady  been 
uistilnted  by  "  Thcophylact."    Let  "  Gregory"  study  it. 

On  page  ^1  he  brings  forward  muah  previously-distmiieed  matter 
ta  prove  that  oral  tradilion  is  neeesfary  to  be  received,  as  well  as 
the  written  tndition  of  the  Bible.  To  all  this  let  us  givo  one 
general  answer.  If  "  Gregory"  knows  of  any  oral  traditions  of  th« 
^wstlee,  distinct  fiom  those  traditions  nhirh  tbey  firet  presdied, 
aiidaA^TBrds  embodied  in  their  writings,  let  him  produce  them,— 
prove  them  to  be  inspired,  and  not  temporary  in  nature,  when  we 
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wiO  ao«spt  ttean ; — till  thsn  -we  rnnat  hold  tfaxt  Ub  "viittai" 
tnditioiuBro  ■nffloient- 

Bat  he  Mminda  u  thftt  St.  Faol  exhorts  the  ThMulonunu  to 
bold  fSut  tka  timditioni  which  thW  had  baen  tmght,  whotiuer  b7 
iNrd  orapisUe.  We  aaswer.  thatuteni  isnotapirtideof  eridcnoe 
dut  dieu  wen  diflemt  traditioos.  The  paiMge  it  jnat  an  ezhor- 
tUion  to  hold  f^t  the  fmUi,  in  whaterer  wvj  it  had  been  received. 
Should  "  QfegorT"  atill  remain  in  donfct,  let  rm  rc&r  him  to  the 
faiateriod  koetrant  of  St.  Faol's  trKHsaotioiiB  at  ThtMalDoiDa.  He 
will  find  it  in  Aeti  xvii.  3,  3.    We  think  it  deetBiTe  on  the  qneetion. 

He  hinta  that  Froteitants  "  deny  the  exi»tenBe  of  a  tribnnal 
^ipointed  b^  the  Almigbty  to  explain  His  la<r."  We  do  not,  bnt 
we  adyise  hun  to  look  lor  it  where  David  sought  it : — "  Open  Thott 
mine  eyes,  and  I  shall  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law."* 

He  then  ioqnirea,  "  Who  appoints  and  sends  the  Protestant 
taaohers  t"  Wo  aoswer,  Christ,  who  oomraiasioned  Hia  disciples  to 
go  and  ^eaeh  the  Gospel.  In  retnrn,  we  ask,  "  Who  has  sent  the 
pneets  of  £omeF"  When  tbey  are  ordained,  they  receive  com. 
mission  from  their  bishop — not  to  prcooh  the  Gospel,  but  to  ofier  in 
aHcrifloe  the  body  and  blood,  bones  and  nerves,  soul  and  divinity,  of 
the  Lord  Jemu. 

H«  declaree  tiiat  "  Catholios  do  not  believe  in  the  neraonid  in£al> 
libility  of  the  Pope."  We  fear  that  some  little  qnibbfe  is  employed 
here  with  reepeot  to  &e  word  "penonal."  will  be  assert  that 
Catholics  do  not  believe  in  thp  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  speakinff 
ea'  eatkedrA, — that  is,  aotboritativelj,  and  from  the  "ohair  ot 
Peter"  F  We  do  not  sfBrm  that  all  Catholios  most  believe  it,  «a  it  is 
a  point  on  wfaioh  the  Charoh  is  divided.  Id  the  remainder  of  his 
•Hay  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  anything  to  which  it  ia 
necessary  to  reply. 

One  word  in  oonolnsion.  If,  in  the  excitement  of  debate,  we 
hkve  nied  any  expression  peraonally  offewive  to  either  of  o«r 
opp<Hiflnt8,  we  now  heartily  retract  aod  apologiee  for  it.  The 
oontest  is  for  great  and  vital  principles,  and  ooght  not  to  be  waged 
with  nnvorthy  weapons.  MasiQOUaa.T. 


^^tlosopbj). 


AKE  THE  PBINCIPLES  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
THEOHr  TKDE  P 

AFflBWlTIVB  AlTtCLB. — ^I. 

Ws  asmme  a  sufficient  elementary  acquaintance  with  geology 
<m  the  part  of  the  reader  to  render  onneceBsary  any  exposition  or 
defence  of  that  science.    The  faeti  of  geology,  apart  from  any 
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Ui«oiy,  are  so  pilpftble,  anmiBtakeable,  mi  mcontrorertible,  that 
tiioae  who  would  deny  or  dispute  them  nut  be  to  unimprMsible  by 
seasoning  that  an  attempt  to  oonvinoe  them  of  the  tralh  of  tkemy 
would  be  bat  wasted  effort.  ¥ot  such,  then,  we  do  not  write,  hot 
address  ODraelTea  to  those  who  have  honesty  enough  to  forsake  <AA 
and  loD^-cherished  opiniona  when  no  longer  tenable,  candour  enough 
to  admit  their  own  as  well  as  others'  hability  to  error,  and  intil- 
ligence  enough  to  see  that  man^  of  the  ridiculed  speculationB  of  the 
past  have  beoome  the  unqaealioned  facte  of  the  present,  and  tiiat 
the  theories  of  the  present  mav  yield  oorrespacduig  results  in  the 
future.  To  these  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  preposd^ 
ranee  of  eridenoe  and  probability  tends  to  indicate,  and,  as  far  as 
^oof  is  possible,  to  prove,  that  the  principles  of  the  Derelopment 
Theory  are  true. 

Our  argument  ie  this : — 

I.  That  it  is  more  honourable  to  the  Creator,  and  more  in  aooord' 
ance  with  the  intelligenoe  of  rational  b^es,  to  give  the  preferencA 
to  natural  than  to  snpematural  means  in  ue  explanation  of  natoral 
phenomena. 

II.  That  the  Development  Theory  supplies  an  ^qdanation  by 
natural  means  of  the  natural  phenomenon  of  the  creation  of  speoM. 

III.  That  hence  the  Develonment  Theory  is  more  honourable  to 
the  Creator,  and  more  in  accordsnce  with  the  intelligence  of  rational 
beings,  than  other  theories  of  creation,  and  its  pnnciples  are  oon- 
seqnently  entitled  to  be  considered  as  ^e. 


vilA  the  intelligence  of  rational  heingt,  to  give  ike  pr^ervnee  l» 
natural  tian  to  »upematural  meatu  ut  tK»  e^Uuiatiom  qf  mattuvl 
pkeiumena. 

The  Creator  is  moat  honoured  by  that  which  attributes  to  Him 
the  greatest  power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence.  Now,  the  prevalent 
■apposition  that  the  operations  of  nature  take  place  and  continoa 
by  sncoesaive  active  interventions  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  implic* 
the  ezistenoe  of  inferior  power  to  that  which  would  be  requisite  to 
endow  matter  at  its  creation  with  an  inherent  capadty  of  assuming 
the  various  phases  of  its  development.  That  the  power  so  to  endow 
matter  is  poBsesaed  by  the  Creator,  must  be  admitted  by  those  who 
would  honour  Him  most ;  and  that  ite  exercise  cannot  be  deemed 
superfluous  is  evident  irom  the  necessity,  if  not  thus  employeit  at 
t^  first,  that  it  should  be  eventually  retailed  (if  the  expression  bo 
allowed)  in  the  production  of  each  suooeBsive  item  of  natnre.  It  is 
equally  in  accordance  with  the  greatest  araonnt  of  wisdom  and 
benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  to  aasume  that  He  has  not 
formed  a  universe  which  requires  unceasing  attention  and  renor^ 
tion  by  Himself.-^bQt  rather  a  universe  which,  by  a  grandly  simjda 
exercise  of  omnipotence,  He  has  made  subject  to  inherent  and  ex- 
acting laws,  which  work  with  ceaseless,  onerring;  and  immutabla 
Bconracy,  iJl  His  purpoaes  and  designs  aUke  guiding  the  onward 
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sweep  of  Btellar  ayatemB,  anil  balanemg  the  wing*  of  M,  flattering 
butterfly — appointing  the  tracks  of  fiery  comets,  and  penoilling  the 
petals  of  a  pnmroBe.  That  the  execatioQ  of  nature's  operations  are 
Uras  \e(t  solely  to  natural  law  does  not  imply  any  isolation  {torn 
nature  of  nature's  Ood,  anv  more  than  does  the  spontanooos  activity 
of  onr  bodily  structure  inoicate  its  independence  of  the  vital  apitii. 
As  in  the  body  each  organ  perfonos  its  function  without  speoifio 
TOlition  by  Uta  sonl,  so  in  the  universe  each  atom  acts  its  part 
without  special  direction  by  the  presiding  Spirit. 


We  honour  the  Creator  more  by  giriog  the  preference  to  natural 
means,  i .  a.,  laws  given  to  matter  at  its  creation,  than  to  supernatural 
means,  i.e.,  modification  and  impulse  communicated  from  without 
to  matter,  in  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena.  The  reasons 
whitih  account  for  this  preference  being  more  honourable  to  the 
Creator,  likewise  explain  its  accordance  with  the  intelligence  of 
intellectnal  beings ;  for,  from  the  coosistency  and  relationship  per* 
Tading  creation,  it  must  inevitabiy  result  that  the  theory  whicli 
most  displays  the  power,  wisdom,  and  beuevoleuce  of  the  Creator 
ehall  most  favourably  affect  the  mind  of  the  reasoning  creature, 

II.  Tka  Develi^iment  Theory  tuppliet  an  explaruitvon  by  naltcral 
flMttni  of  the  natitrai  pkenomenoa  of  the  creation  tf  specie!. 

Geology  reveals  the  fact  that  for  myriad  ages  prior  to  man's 
birth,  the  earth  has  been  tenanted  by  conntless  forms  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  all  of  which  have  liecome  first  existent  and  then 
extinct  at  certain  regular  recurrent  periods,  well  defined  by  a 
marked  ohange  in  the  physical  charoctor  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Now  these  inorganic  changes  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  tlie 
natural  resulUi  of  physical  causes,  generally  assumed  to  be  volcanic 
action.  During  the  intervals  of  this  action  such  parts  of  the  world 
as  were  expos^  to  the  sea's  influence  became  disintegrated,  and 
finally  deposited  as  stratA. 

All  this  was  unquestionably  accomplished    by  physical  1aw« 

i natural  means),  and  not  by  direct  interposition  of  the  Creator 
snpeniatural  means) ;  in  proof  of  which,  the  same  action  is  really 
taking  place  at  this  time  all  over  the  world.  Now,  the  Develop- 
ment Ijieory  seeks  to  explain  in  the  same  way  the  changes  of 
organic  forms  which  occurred  simultaneously  with  those  of  stratifi- 
cation. The  forms  of  life  existent  at  any  given  time  have  alwasi 
been  those  adapted  to  the  then  physical  conditions  of  the  earth; 
and  at  the  occurrence  of  an  epoch  of  upheaval  and  redistribution  of 
the  configuration  of  the  surface,  these  conditions  have  become 
diejiged,  and  consequently  unfitted  to  the  continuation  of  life  in 
the  same  forms ;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  either  a  re-creation  bj 
npecial  act  of  the  Divine  Being  (which  would  be  supernatural),  or  a 
modification  of  organic  structure  produced  hy  the  new  conditions 
(which  would  be  natural),  rendering  the  continuance  of  life,  under 
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Ihe  form  of  fteah  Bpeciet,  poMibla.  The  point  to  wHcli  we  wijii  to 
direct  eepeda]  attention  is  (die  fact,  that  tiie  appliratioa  of  Aztemd 
pkysieftl  cpnditiona  ii  ospable  of  effecting  etraetoral  modificfttioii 
m  animals  and  pknts.  Our  en»erienoe  on  these  points  is  □eoeBMUi}T 
oonflned  to  the  aralioation  of  those  eonditiona  by  man,  the  great 
phTncal  catABtTOpheH  of  the  past  baring  been  pre-Adamic.  Tho 
Uiferenee  hma  analog,  however,  leads  to  the  coDclnnon,  that,  aa 
artificial  means  used  07  roan  are  capable  of  producing  rarietiea, 
often  more  distinct  than  aeknowledged  species,  it  ia  resMnutble  to 
ascribe  to  the  influence  of  those  great  conditional  changes  of  totn- 
nerature,  climate,  soil,  food,  Ac,  soch  changes  in  organic  form  aa 
nave  simultaneouelf  occurred.  In  the  difierent  breeds  of  horses 
and  dogs  we  have  marled  instances  of  what  artificial  change  of 
condition  is  capable  of  prodncing.  The  difference  between  &o 
fleet,  beantifiil  racer,  and  the  plodding,  heavy  cart-horae,  is  snrdf 
M  distinct  as  that  which  serves  to  define  some  species  of  animals. 
Yet  these  and  every  other  variety  of  horse  have  been  developed  by 
human  agency  from  one  tTpical  kind.  And  man,  in  opposititni  to 
nature,  having  effected  thus  mndi,  what  may  not  nature  nersel/ do 
when  it  beeomee  a  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  life  that  it  shonld 
aatnme  frrah  forms,  and  seeing  that  the  vetr  change  of  ohrcnm- 
Btanoea  which  involve  the  necessity,  may.  by  a  beaatif^ly-bstituted 
law,  become  subservient  to  the  development  of  the  new  forms  of 
organization  F  "  As  man  can  produce,  and  certainly  has  produced, 
a  great  result  by  his  metboiiical  or  nnconsciona  means  of  seleotioni 
irhat  may  not  nature  effect  P  Man  can  act  only  on  eTt«niaI  and 
visibte  charact«TB ;  nature  cares  nothing  for  appearanees,  except  in 
•o  &r  as  they  may  be  osefnl  to  any  being.  She  con  act  on  every 
internal  organ,  on  evMj  shade  of  constitatioDBl  difference,  on  tM 
whole  maohinery  of  lin.  Man  selects  only  for  his  own  good; 
natmv  onl^  for  that  of  the  being  which  she  sends.  Every  selected 
^racter  u  fnlly  exercised  by  her ;  and  the  being  is  plaoed  under 
well-fluited  conditions  of  life.  Uan  keeps  the  natives  of  many 
climes  in  the  same  country  ;  he  seldom  exercises  each  selected  cha- 
racter in  some  peculiar  and  fitting  manner;  ho  feeds  a  long  and  a 
diort-beaked  pigeon  on  the  same  food ;  he  does  not  ezerdae  a  long- 
backed  or  long-legged  quadruped  in  any  peculiar  manner;  he 
exposes  sheep  with  uug  and  short  wool  to  the  same  climate.  H« 
does  not  allow  the  most  vigorous  males  to  struggle  for  the  femalea. 
He  does  not  rigidly  destroy  all  inferior  animals,  bat  protects,  daring 
each  varying  season,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  atl  his  prodaetions. 
He  often  begins  his  selection  by  some  half-monetroas  form,  or  at 
least  by  some  modifications  prominent  enough  to  catch  his  eye,  or 
to  be  plainly  useful  to  him.  Under  nature,  the  slightest  difference 
of  structure  or  constitntioo  mav  well  turn  the  nicely-balanced 
acale  in  the  strujfgle  for  life,  and  so  be  preserved.  Htnv  fleeting 
arel^e  wirites  and  efforts  of  man!  How  short  his  timet— and  con- 
sequently, how  poor  will  hia  products  be  oompared  witii  those 
aceumolated  by  nature  chunig  wh<de  geological  poioda  I    Cam  w» 
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Kwodar,  then,  th*t  iwtnre's  pradoDtioni  flboiild  be  far  troer  in  dtv 
noter  tluii  maa'a  productiooa ;  that  they  ahotild  be  iufiniteW  bettez 
adapted  by  tke  most  ootnpLex  eooditums  of  life,  knd  should  plaintp 
bear  the  Bbunp  of  for  higher  workmonahip."* 

The  ogffoaeatm  of  theCavetopiawit  Theory  nay  "ay,  "  We  admit 
that  man  ia  oapable  of  changing  the  charaotea  of  certain  animali, 
for  WB  aee  the  reaulti  of  hit  agency  aronnd  uj,  but  nhere  ie  there 
any  evidenoe  that  Dsture  has  doae  any  analogous  work?  We  are 
nuToanded  by  roultitudinons  species,  bat  nhere  are  the  intermediate 
tnneitionMT  Tarietiesi*"  To  this  s-e  nnbesitatingly  reply,  that 
each  indiriaaal  species  may  reasonably  be  eoneidered  u  the  evi- 
dence they  seek,  and  that  the  development  of  one  spwies  from 
another  may  hare  been  the  work  of  one  geoeration,  and  benoe  the 
absenoe  of  intermediate  Tarioties,  none  having  existed.  And  that 
t^ie  oomplete  transition  in  the  lifetime  of  one  individoal  is  not  a 
stretch  of  liraly  imseinatien,  we  refer  to  a  rery  fimilar  fact,  patent 
to  all  tihysioL^te,  that  in  the  case  of  many  animals,  daring  growth 
from  infancy  tc  matarity,  the  organism  develops,  through  sbo- 
cewive  stages,  each  the  chsracterietic  of  some  distinct  specieB.  And 
Ukis  is  a  tieeolt  of  the  very  priocipla  we  ue  endeaTouriMs  to  demon- 
■trate — the  plastic  power  ol  condition.  Thus,  during  the  icetal  period 
of  an  aoimd's  life,  its  organism  is  totally  tUfferent  from  its  futore 
•traotoie ;  snnh,  for  example,  as  a  system  of  oireulation  of  the 
blood  with  the  ageney  of  the  longs,  these  organs  baiog  unnecessary 
till  the  oommencemeot  of  eitia-nterine  life,  whan  they  beoome 
inoorponted  in  the  system  of  circulation  by  means  of  one  of 
the  oonditious  of  such  life,  namely,  eiisteiMe  in  aa  atmosohere. 
So  Utat,  in  this  one  point,  for  instanee — and  others  might  ba 
adduced — the  fbtal  etAte  of  certain  of  the  more  highly  iwgaiuEsd 
animals  is  ideatiool  in  structure  with  the  mature  state  of  ooee  not 
only  distinct  as  species,  but  widely  separated  in  generic  character, 
and  in  regard  to  classiJGoation  of  very  inferior  grade.  Structural 
ehanges,  greater  thsa  would  be  that  of  one  species  to  another, 
the  intermediate  gradations  of  derelopmeat  of  which  are  aaked  for 
aa  eridMice  of  our  theoiy,  are  thus  seen  to  be  the  actual  contiDgenay 
of  certUQ  ornnic  forma,  as  a  oonseqaenoe  of  their  exposore  to  the 
modifying  iiSasnee  of  ohanginx  conditions  during  the  periods  of 
geetotioa  and  subeeqaent  growth  till  Uie  attunment 'of  maturity. 

Aa  before  stated,  1^  great  inorganic  oaUstrophes  which  hare 
from  time  to  time  changed  the  conditions  apon  which  organic  forms 
dqjMnd,  have  all  been  pre-Adamic,  so  that  a  change  of  species  is 
aa  event  of  pre-historic  oecarrence ;  and  heace,  no  actual  eyidenee 
of  obaerralioa  can  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  Derelopment  Theory. 
Kor,  at  preaent,  hare  the  fiwts  of^geologjr  been  suiBciently  accumn- 
latod  to  warrant  aay  positive  generaliKations  on  the  subject.  But, 
leaaoiuag  from  analogy,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  decidedly 
ftyoon  the  preferenoe  the  theory  gives  to  a  natural  rather  thaa 

■  DstwId's  "  Ori^  of  SpwUs  b;  Utui  of  Katanl  Stltotioa,"  p.  83. 
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the  mature  conviction  of  a  wnter  who  haa  made  thia  quMtitm 


■nimali  bare 


his  eipeoial  study  for  twenfy  y,^"^  ^"d  whose  opioioiu 
weight,  and  worthj  of  consideratioD : — "  I  believe  that  anima 
descended  fifom  at  most  only  four  or  fire  progonitors,  and  nlaota 
from  an  equal  or  lesser  number.    ....    Analogy  would,  lead 
me  one  step  Airther.  namely,  to  ^e  belief  that  alFanimals  and 

Elants  hare  descended  from  some  one  prototype.  Snt  analogy  may 
e  a  deceitfol  guide.  Nevertheleu,  all  living  things  have  mnch  in 
common ;  in  their  chemical  composition,  their  germinal  vesicles, 
their  cellular  structure,  and  their  laws  of  growth  and  reproducticm. 
We  see  this  even  in  so  trifling  a  circumstance  as  Uiat  Uie  same 
poison  often  similarly  aSects  plant*  and  animaU ;  or,  that  the 
poieon  seereted  by  the  gall-Sy  produces  monstrous  grotrths  on  the 
wild  rose  or  oak-tree.    Therefore,  I  should  infer  &om  analogy  that 

Erobably  all  the  organic  beings  which  have  ever  liVed  on  thu  euth 
bve  descended  from  some  one  primordial  form,  into  which  life  was 
first  breathed  by  tjie  Creator."* 

III.  That  th«  Development  Theory  it  more  fumowrahU  to  the 
Creator,  and  more  in  aeeordanct  mlk  tke  inteUigeitce  of  rational 
heingt,  than  other  theoriei  of  the  creation  of  rpeciat,  and  Ikat  it* 
principlet  are  eonMequentli/  entitled  to  be  coniidered  at  true,  follows 
as  a  logical  corollary  from  the  premises  already  laid  down.  We 
have  endeaToured  to  show  that  He  who  created  matter,  and 
endowed  it  with  the  law  of  gravitation,  by  virtue  of  which  it 
'(tBsnmes  the  spherical  form  of  worlds ;  oirdes  with  swift  flight 
through  apace  m  harmonious  Btstems ;  or,  in  other  phase*,  for  ever 
ebbs  and  flows,  ss  the  ceaselessly  moving  ocean )  leaps  wildly  down, 
as  the  impetnoos  cataract;  glides  slowly  but  inevitably  onward,  a* 
the  treacherous  clacier ;  rusnes  down  with  appalling  crash,  aa  the 
blinding  avalanclie  ;  descends  as  the  heaven-sent  fertilizing  shower ; 
triclileH  as  a  tear  down  the  pale,  wasted  cheek  of  some  broken- 
hearted one ;  or,  may  be,  falls  as  a  tear  of  joy  from  the  eye  of  one 
whose  heart's  hope  is  realized: — that  Qe  who  endowed  matter  wiA 
mechanical  law,  by  virtue  of  which  thousands  of  miles  of  hard  rocks 
have  been  disintegrated  by  the  waves,  and  deposited  in  layer  upon 
layer,  with  such  gentle  action,  that  the  most  delicate  orsanisma  are 
preserved  unbroken  and  entire  therein,  forming  new  rocks  milea  in 
thickness ;  whole  mountain  ridees  are  home  up  from  the  dcean's 
bed,  in  some  cases  during  the  lapse  of  bnt  a  few  hours,  in  others, 
slowly,  bnt  ceaselessly,  for  ages  ;  continenta  and  seas  change  place; 
the  crust  of  our  planet  is  rent  and  shivered  in  all  directions : — that 
He  who  endowed  matter  with  chemical  law,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
component  gases  of  the  atmosphere  so  combine  aa  to  become  a 
suiting  medium  for  the  eiistence  of  life ;  tlie  vsrions  elementa  nnit« 
•o  as  to  form  the  mnltitudinons  objects  whoae  diversity  of  pnrpoae, 
nature,  fonn,  and  hue,  benefit  ana  adorn  this  earth ;  the  difleivnt 

*  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Sprain,"  p.  484. 
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minerals  erjitallize  with  nch  vondrona  re^larity,  b&rmoiiy,  and 
beentf ;  each  organio  product  usimilatcs  ita  reBpectiTe  nouriah- 
ment: — that  Ha  who  endowed  matter  with  these  amonf;  other  laws, 
by  virtue  of  which  all  these  phcnomeDS  are  inevitable  natund 
oonaeqaences  of  ita  »iat«uce,  oonld  have,  and  probably  has,  ea- 
dowed  it  with  a  law  by  virtue  of  whiob  organic  develapmeot  would 
naturally  occur,  and  that  with  more  honour  to  Himself  thau  by 
■TOcially  creating  by  Bnpematural  means  each  Buccetsive  Bpecies. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  show,  aa  well,  that  the  existenoe  or  such 
an  inherent  law  of  matter  is  Bupport«d  b]f  the  knowledge  of  nature 
we  at  present  possess.  And  the  conclusion,  we  think,  of  the  un- 
biaaaed  reader  will  be,  that  the  principles  of  the  Development 
Theory  are  true.  •  E.  M.,  Jon. 

heqititb  1BTICL8. — I. 


As  a  preliminary  consideration,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
fubject  of  the  present  debate  should  be  understood  as  a  theory, 
not  a  fact. 

The  propounders  of  the  Development  Theory  do  not  presume  to 
asaert  with  certainty,  nor  even  to  claim  any  coosiderable  degree  of 
probability, — they  only  suggest  the  possibility  of  their  theory,  and, 
if  true,  of  suggesting  (to  them  at  least)  a  satisfactory  mode  by  which 
many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  natural  world  may  be  accounted  for. 
Such  being  the  modesty  of  their  pretensions,  as80ciat«d  as  it  is 
with  erudition,  talent,  and  an  ardent  love  of  God's  great  and 
wondertiil  world  of  nature,  it  would  ill  become  us,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  treat  them  or  their  works  with  disrespect ;  our  object 
is  the  attainment  of  tmth,  both  for  onrselves  and  for  the  readers  of 
Uie  Britiik  Conirovrrtialiit.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  we  hope 
to  be  guided  by  reason,  directed  by  wisdom,  and  assisted  by  both 
firiends  and  opponents,  in  the  eicnange  of  friendiv  couDsels  and 
mutual  instruction.  Underiuch  circmnntances,  truth  is  most  likely 
to  be  attained,  and  to  be  most  enduringly  serviceable  to  all,  on 
whichever  side  we  may  set  out  upon  the  ini^uiry  before  ua.  Enow- 
ledge  and  tmth,  not  victory  over  an  opponent,  will  also  tend  to 
remove  the  asperities  of  conflict,  and  result  in  lasting  friendships. 

PrimA  fact«  evidence  goes  to  show  that  all  history,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  all  our  experiences,  knowledge,  and  observation, 
prove  the  theory  of  development  a  faJlaoy.  Nearly  all  the  familiar 
facts  of  every-day  life,  with  the  education  received  from  the  past 
history  of  nature,  ao  evidently  contradict  the  theory,  that  hitherto 
aU  our  notioDB  upon  the  anbject  are  fixed  is  diametrio  opposition  to 
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it,  Hub  boing  tli«  cam.  Hhe  (mm»  ptvimndi  utttatmij  ntU  with 
the  advocates  of  the  theory.  It  ia  tin:  tham  to  ahow,  not  onlf  that 
tha  theory  is  powible,  bat  Uiat  it  ib  probable ;  Day,  fwther,  thm 
nnat  show  that  it  ia  the  only  comet  and  true  law  of  natvra  • 
operations  i  that  aha  works  by  thia  one  law,  and  no  othai.  Thia  ia 
a &ir  and legitiinate  dAmaad,  and  must  be  realiaed  in  tha ^artaof 
onr  opponents,  or  the  theeia  they  have  aasnmad  will  be  nnproTad, 
and  may  be  oonBigned  to  the  region  of  TiBionaiy  spaenlations,  antil 
^er  handa  again  ezhome  it,  and  with  more  saoeeaa. 

The  task  aaBi^ed  to  us  we  feel  is  only  afieot«d  by  one  drawback, 
&Mt  ia — it  is  the  adTocaer  of  old  notions  in^ppoaition  to  new  <naa. 
We  wonid  not,  however,  m  understood  aa  consemti*e  in  anything 
bnt  the  truth ;  and  in  this  respect  the  mosV unflinching  seeker  after 
a  knowledge  of  the  myateriea  of  nature  is,  in  oor  opinion,  the  truest 
conserrative  of  truth ;  his  only  danger  is,  lest  he  should  mistake 
appearances  for  reaiitiee,  shama  for  facta,  poasibilitiea  fbc  ineoo- 
testihle  verities. 

It  is  necessary  we  shonld  succinctly  state  the  peculiar  featoraa  oC 
the  Development  Theory  before  proceeding  further,  which  we  will  do 
with  impartiality.  The  author  of  t^e  "  '^etiges  of  CTaation,"  who, 
if  not  the  originator  of  the  theory,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  having 
reduced  the  theory  to  a  well-defined  system,  says,  on  bringing 
forward  the  prinoiple  of  progressive  development, — "  The  propo- 
•ition  determined  on,  after  munb  conBiderataon,  is  that  the  wreraL 
aeries  of  animated  beings,  "  '       '      ' 

highest  and  most  reeent,  i — _ —     ,. 

resolta.^rW,  of  an  inherent  impulse  in  the  forms  of  life  ta  advnoaa, 
io  definite  timea,  by  genention,  throogh  difiercot  gradea  of  oign^ 
iiation,  terminating  in  the  highest  di^tyledans  and  vMtebratii,' 
thrae  grades  being  few  in  number,  and  gMiexaUy  mariied  by 
intervus  of  organic  cbasacter,  whioh  we  £nd  to  ba  a  pi«ot«Ml 
difficulty  in  aacertaining  affinities.  Seeondlf,  of  another  mhezaak 
impolae  connected  with  the  vital  forces,  tending,  in  the  ooncaa  of 
generationa,  to modi^  organic  atrDctnresinacooKaoae  withextetaal 
carcumatanoeB,  aa  food,  the  nature  of  the  habitat,  and  the  metMria 

enciea— these  being  the  '  adaptations'  of  the  natonl  theologiaa. 
.  e  may  oontemplate  theae  phenomena  aa  ordained  to  take  plaoe  ia 
every  situation,  and  at  every  time,  where  and  whan  the  reooiaita 
materials  and  conditions  are  presented — in  other  orbs,  aa  well  aa  ia 
this— in  any  geogruhical  ana  of  this  globe  which  may  at  any  tina 
arise — observmg  only  the  variations  due  to  difference  of  ""infnli 
and  conditions.  The  nndeated  vesicle  is  contemplated  aa  tha 
foodamental  form  of  all  orgwiisatiou— the  meeting-point  betwnea 
the  inorgaoio  and  the  orMnie — the  end  ef  the  mineial  and  the 
l>eginning  of  the  vegetahTe  *"'^  animal  kingdoms,  which  *Ktyt 
■tart  in  (Afferent  directioDB,  bnt  in  a  general  pawlleliam  and 
analogy.  Una  nneletited  veaiole  is  itaelf  a  type  of  mature  and  ind^ 
pendent  being,  aa  well  aa  the  atartine-point  of  the  fatal  progreaa  c' 
i.;_i j^j_.i :_  TndrtioB,  both  animal  and  v^etaWe. 


Bgencit 
We  mi 


every  higher  tndnidiial  in  cmrtMB.  & 
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"  We  have  teen  that  it  ia  a  foiTii  of  being  which  then  is  lom* 
reaaon  to  believe  eleotrio  ageney  will  produce,  though  not,  perhapi^ 
luher  into  full  life,  in  albumen — one  of  thoae  component  matenali 
of  animal  bodies  in  whose  combinations  it  is  beliered  there  is  ns 
eheniical  peenliaritjr  forbidding  tJkeir  being  any  day  realised  in  tlw 
laboratory. 

"  Bememberine  these  things,  it  seems,  after  all,  an  obrions  idatt 
that  a  ehtmieo-eUetric  oparatton,  by  kIUcK  gemunal  vetiele*  norm 
produced,  was  the  first  pheoomenon  in  oi^;anic  creation,  tod  that 
the  second  was  an  advanea  tjf  t/kaa  through  a  tuccestion  of  higher 
gradet  and  a  varutjf  ^  wodifleationt,  in  accordance  with  laws  of  the 
■ante  absolute  nature  as  those  by  wlueh  the  Almighty  mles  th* 
physical  deputment  of  nature."  * 

A  snbaeqaent  author  has,  by  what  he  terms  the  "  Principle  of 
Ifatnral  Seleotion,"  shown  tiie  oripn  of  species,  or,  in  other  word^ 
tliat  species  were  not  originallv  independent  acta  of  creation,  bnt 
.  that,  by  a  peooliar  process  of  aevelopment,  that  variation  in  plant 
or  animal  wnioh  gives  it  any  force  not  possessed  by  others  of  tha 
Mune  speciea,  qoaliSes  it  tooecome  the  original  of  a  new  speciea, 
capable  of  superseding  the  parent  species ;  thus  new  species  hare 
their  origin  and  line,  while  old  species  may  become  extinct.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  latter  theory  is  an  offshoot  from  the 
former,  yet,  in  some  respects,  easentiallj  different.  We  shall  treat 
them  separately,  and  d!evot«  our  attention  for  tiie  present  to  the 
derelopment  theoir,  as  shown  in  the  extract  we  have  mode  fron 
the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation." 

To  put  tiie  question  more  elearly  before  the  reader,  we  wiH 
categorize  the  leading  ideas  of  this  extract.  First.  Certain  ooUo- 
cations  of  inorganic  matter  may,  by  peculiarity  of  external  con- 
ditionsand  inflnenees,  become  orvsnic — endowed  with  life.  Second. 
The  loivest  condition  of  vegetab^  life  may  rise  to  the  htgheBt  and 
moat  perfect  plant,  under  favourable  oircumatanoes.  Kiird.  The 
hnmblest  polypus  and  mollusc  may,  under  favourable  conditions^ 
progress  onwards  to  the  perfect  mammal— may,  in  fact,  become  a 
bnman  being.  It  is  ttiA  that  these  cbanses  may  not,  in  their  whole 
extent,  take  effect  during  the  long  period  of  the  historical  era,  but 
tiiey  may  have  been  reuized  in  the  many  miUions  of  eenerationa 
preceding — in  the  geological  eras.  While  we  might,  for  all  practical 
purposes  in  the  cause  of  truth,  reply  that  this  very  odmissitHi 
places  the  Development  Theorv  beyond  the  paie  of  reason,  we  shall 
not  take  advantage  thereof,  out  proceed  to  investigate  the  real 
ralne  of  the  principles  of  the  theory,  as  indicated  above. 

All  elementary  bodiea  have  certain  independent  peculiarities, 
known  by  the  student  of  natural  philosophy  ;  they  have  also  other 
peculiarities  which  have  especial  relation  to  other  bodies.    These 
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nor  can  oltjeotian 


peculiarities  are  called  their  properties  and  i}uaUti< 
IB  ■  property  poaaeosed  by  all  inorganio  matter ;  ni 


be  jsade  to  tbemmrottaliti^  of  thi*  pr(^>wty  of  nuttet  bj  the  pH>> 
nniiw  of  Dhendatrj  pioduciag  di&oges  in  oiganic  bodiet,  becwue 
took  nhMifM  1X0  tne  result  of  extraueoiu  influeBoes,  Jiot  of  taj 
inward  itnpulM;  on  the  contruy,  oigaiuc  natter,  tajten  in  eadt 
indiridml  whole,  is  Eiy>Brior  to  thia  Ian-  of  ioertiaj 


organic  matter  a  pecnfiar  preparednesn  to  act  uoder  circumstaitaM 
ikraimble  ito  its  naluie-j  this  action  is  Irom  wilJiin,  not  bom 
nithont.  Heieia  we  have  an  eaaential  difference  between  tbft 
oomtitation  oi  inoiganio  and  orgamc  matter,  of  general  qpli- 
Cfttion. 

Tike  iuoniry  now  preienting  itself  to  oorniDd  ia,  Bf  nltat  meau 
it  this  difference  to  oe  remorod,  or  the  clmam  it  maku  between  th* 
mineral  world  and  vegetable  and  Hhmal  lile  to  be  trarenedf  An 
tttompt  ia  made  to  aliow  tluit  the  germinal  vesicle  of  oisanic  life  i* 
eafiable  ofprodootion  iTomalbumanby  eleotrioitj'i  but  Kaa  liHa  erv 
beeo  jirodoced  hj  euch  meana  F  So,  only  a  something  similar 
to  the  nucleated  veaicle, — sunilar,  we  saj,  but  not  the  same,  for  tli« 
anoleatad  vesicle  may  be  luigred  into  full  life,  while  the  obainiiio- 
deotio  veaicle  ia  a  "  pechaps-not"  capabihty  of  prograaa  to  fnll 
life.  It  ia  not  too  much  to  expect,  if  it  were  a  law  of  nature, 
inrtitnted  in  the  beginning  by  the  great  Creator,  that  all.the  higbcr 
olaasei  of  beingg  are  merelv  proKi'eBsiTe  developmeiita  from  inorgaitie 
matter,  ne  should  at  leaat  beabk  to  see  lome  plainl;  marked  inatanoe 
croesing  the  abyss  markiug  the  distinctire  separation  of  the  in- 
flTO""'''  and  organic  world,  trithin  the  limits  of  the  historical  era. 

The  creative  ^al  was  once  i^Bued,  and  each  kind  had  asaif^ed  t» 
it  ita  peraooal  limits;  ita  peculiarities  as  a  whole  belonged  to 
it  alone,  were  .not  interobangeahle,  nor  susceptible  of  catinction  or 
change  into  other  specific  or  contrary  chaEacteriBtica :  Qen.  i.  U,  21. 

Atunjttins,  for  the jpurpoBes  of  our  tu-gument,  that  the  Ci«t  giada 
in  the  Sev^opment  Theory  ia  a  fact,  and  that  the  germinal  cell  ia 
capable  of  production  from  inorsanic  matter  by  artificial  mechanioal 
or  ohemicai  foroes,  we  still  shell  find  insuperable  diffimltiee  in  tbe 
tiieoij,  even  after  inaniniate  matterhaareceivedliTe,  acoordinglo  the 
aoppOiitiOB  now  panted,  because  every  gmninal  coll  is  presented  by 
naktnre  to  ua  with  certain  definite  pecoliarities,  or  essential  pio> 
perties,  by  which  its  pr<wreisire  develmiment  to  matuie  age,  and 
afterwards  to  decay  and  death,  are  fii^^  xitii,  but  slkht  deviation 
from  the  true  course  of  Its  being.  It  ess  he  no  valid  objectioa  to 
this  fact  to  (ay  that  the  exact  composition  and  pn^tertiea  of  tha 
germinal  cell  are  unknown;  neither  is  there  any  validity  in  the 
objection  that  the  determining  forces  of  ita  specific  progieia 
thtoogb  life  are  unknown.  It  ia  enough  lor  our  purpose  to  luow, 
that  a  germinal  cell  produces  iU  y>eeific/orm  oi  vegetable  or  animal 
life,  and  no  otksrform.  In  no  case  have  philcAoplurs  observed  anj 
single  broadly  marked  deviation  from  tliia  speoino  progresa  of  being 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom;  and  aiu^v,  in  the  long 
period  of  the  historical  era,  and  that  still  longer  ana  luger  page  M 
aialOTf,  extending  thtonghont  the  myiiad-aged  geologic  eyck,  aome 
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owe  inioU  reMonably  be  expaoted  to  have  fbnnd  «  Mconl  in 
tlie  MiniUB  of-eaiciiM. 

Tim  ftugi  hKTB  never  been  obwrrad  to  develop  into  the  Btateij 
OKki  the  tiny  mollun  haa  nerer  been  known  to  advance  to  tM 
dignified  eondittoB  md  gigontio  proportiana  of  "  the  great  whale  i" 
the  crawling  worn,  or  the  nimt>)e  giMt,  have  never  attained  to 
the  baaabf  oTibrm  and  floetneas  of  the  ibobsiodb  hone,  or  the  noble 
eafHe.  SliU  kea  hai  any  oae  of  1^  b^Uohs  erf'  aaimatod  beings 
which  hare «v*r  lived  i^Mn  tiuB'etuth  given  «  one  tne«  of  having 
procreeaed  A-om  the  lowf  r  grtuiet  to  that  highnt  grmAe  in  this 
aoitCtauryrpkete — God'e  chief  handiwork,  the  human  aoul  divine. 

It  ia  well  for  n*  eonatanlly  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  Holy 
Scripturei  are  not  formal  treatises  on  science,  they  oonvey  to  u 
miaattfic  trotl^;  and  if,  in  any  oaae,  we  cannot  peraaive  tiair  exact 
hamMMifwUh  oar  suppnasd  knowledge  scqnired  ^m  other  Bonroes, 
we  B«stia*areh  for  a  solution  a(  &»  difBcnltj,  not  by  a  denial  of  the 
bmth  of-S«ript«re,  but  by  a  carefnl  and  paiiuUking  essminatdon  of 
■U  tbeBonraaa  of  kaowJedgs  incpmtion,  3n'SDiaely  noting  all  t^ 
pointe  of  divergenae  from  Horiptare,  and  rigbtlv  ettimating  the 
value  of  onr  dMaetions  fnnn  apparent  ^ts ;  and  while  inquiring 
allar  tiutb,  prayerfully  leeking  the  ^idanoe  and  lovcof  the  all- 
wiae  and  niishty  God,  who  created  ul  things  after  their  specific 
kinds  and  on^ued  to  them  their  coarse  through  lifo. 

¥fX  tfce  pnarnt  we  conclude,  wishing  that  this  debate  may 
be  pvedaativa  of  mweh  interesting  inoniry  into  the  beauties  and 
mjaterie*  of  nature,  feeling  uMured  tnat  the  more  intimate  oni* 
knowledge  nf  God'a  irorlca  may  be,  the  more  shall  we  endaaroor  to 
become  hanble  in  mtnd  and  holy  in  heart.  L'Ouvbibb. 


Social  (SronoTng. 

IS  COOaSSL  JUSTIFIED  IN  UEFENDTNG  FROM:  PTOT- 
I8HMEWT  A  CHIMINAL  OF  TV^OSE  GUILT  HE  HAS 
BEEN  TEOFESSIONALLY  MADE  COGNIZANT  P 


" Tboagh  Jiinliet  b«  (hy  pits. 
That,  in  ihn  nvine  of  jnMice,  nom  of  a* 
Ebooli)  Mr  HaUaiiwi :  wt  do  praj  fer  DMro; 
Aad  tb><  Mitir  prijtr  dalh  teach  as  all  to 
Tin  dndi  oF  iniroj." — Siaitptara, 

It  ii  woal  ibr  an  advocate,  when  beginning  hu  addresa  to  the 
irt  in  ■  «a* 
I  jarg  to  ( 
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opinions  orA  nunonn  current  extra  citriam ,-  that  they  confine  their 
attention  eicloBively  to  the  eridence  brought  before  them  darine 
the  trial ;  and  that  on  it  alone  tiiey  found  a  TCrdiot  which  BhaQ 
acquit  or  oondemn.  And  on  the  present  occasion  ire  deem  it 
necessary  to  follow  a  similar  coarse;  for  the  strongprejndices  which 
an  indiscriminattng  satire  and  too  snitere  morality  hare  connected  - 
with  our  subject  must  bo  uprooted  from  the  minds  of  onr  readers — 
the  jnry  we  address^re  we  may  hope  to  make  a  favourable  im- 
pression, or  they  to  be  benefitted  Dy  our  bnmble  endeaTour. 

T.     .  __       -!___     .V_      J ^J     jj 1.      _■.!.__    . 


If  any  one  considers  the  denuuid  now  made  either  too  i;reat  or 
lureasonable,  we  woold  adnse  him  to  skip  this  paper ;  bat  as  we 
believe  the  judiciousness  of  oar  oounfel  will  be  perceived  and  acted 


sanguine  of  success. 

Tne  order  and  welfare,  and  indeed  the  very  eiiitence  of  civil 
society,  depend  upon  one  condition — secnri^ ;  which  naturally 
divides  itself  into  protection  against  foreign  invasion,  and  aafety 
^m  domestic  violence.  The  preservation  of  the  former  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Admiralty  sjid  War  offices,  forms  the  principal  duty  of 
the  public  services,  naval  and  militaj^,  and  is  vie  all-important 
object  for  which  volunteers  have  started  up  in  eveir  corner  of  our 
land,  instant  as  the  clansmen  at  the  shrill  whistle  of  Boderick  Dbo, 
but  not,  we  trust,  like  them,  so  quickly  to  disappear;  the  lattM, 
the  object  of  public  justice,  is  muntained  by  an  eiitensive  and  com- 
plex machinery  of  law  and  police.  But  while  the  manifold  advan- 
tages attending  a  mle  of  conduct,  founded  on  justice,  and  autho- 
ritatively enforced  as  law,  must  be  apparent,  there  are  certain  riska 
aaaociated  with  the  same  no  lees  manifeet ;  and  hence,  in  the  enacting 
and  administering  of  law,  two  important  ends  require  to  be  kept  in 
view ;  that  it  may  prove  a  net  in  the  toils  of  tdiich  ^e  innocent 
•hall  not  suffer,  nor  &om  ite  meshM  the  guilty  escape.  And  these  two 
features  in  the  laws  and  legal  administration  of  a  country  are  pretty 
good  indices  to  the  condition  of  the  country  itself.  During  turbnlent 
timen  and  under  despotic  fjovemmente,  the  terrors  of  law  play  no 
unimportant  part;  short  tnals  and  long  ropes  are  then  in  especial 
favour,  and  impeachment  forms  but  the  pmnde  to  condemnatioii. 
"When,  bowerer,  a  steto  is  free  and  tranquil,  the  opposite  practic* 
obtains ;  judicial  proceedings  are  deliberate  and  impartial ;  Jaw  ap- 
pears in  true  majesty ;  perfect  assnrance  is  felt  in  ite  power  to  readi 
theofiendine;  the  only  anxiety  being  lest  this  power  should  be  mis- 
directed. TUis  is  what  might  be  eipected  in  Britain ;  and  to  this 
feeling  may  be  ascribed  the  privile^  enjoyed  here  by  criminals  in 
having  the  aid  of  counsel ;  and  which  is  sometimes  even  provided 
by  the  court.  Honourable,  however,  as  this  custom  is,  it  will  be 
found  on  examination  to  be  no  more  than  simple  justice  to  the 
accused.  The  charge  against  him  has  been  prepared  by  skilful 
hands,  an  experienced  advocate  elicits  from  the  witnesses  all  the 
necessary  evidence,  and  no  more ;  joins  the  various  facta  link  by  link 
till  they  ^pcar  a  perfect  chain ;  and  so  eoUeeta  Hi*  fospisioBi  di> 
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.  that  from  thsir  veiy  grouping  thej  asaame  a  darker 
hue.  What  conld  anr  aimplo  maa,  lo  cirnmutauced,  hope  to  effect 
unaided  F  Some  would  £jid  themaelTea  anite  unable  to  give  utter* 
tukce  to  their  thooghtH ;  while  to  all  wno  could  command  their 
speech  it  would  be  difficult,  alt^u^  conscioDH  of  inDOOence,  to 
rebnt  the  crimiuatinii  evidence,  and  almoet  imposHible  to  expose 
auj  flaw  in  the  reasomDe  or  law  brought  to  bear  against  them.  , 
Indeed,  anj  attempt  in  the  Utter  direction  would  most  certainly 
fail :  the  smatterer  in  legal  lore  who  endeavours  to  avail  himself  of 
his  scioliim,  invariably  flonnden.  Nor  need  this  excite  surprise ; 
for  the  legal  profession,  beyond  perhaps  any  other,  requires  of  those 
who  wish  to  attain  proficiency  in  it,  severe  BtndT,  and  unremitting, 
undivided  application.  "  Lady  Common  Law,  says  the  "'■v'"', 
"Uea  alone. 

"  WeU,"  the  reader  may  escbum,  "  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow 
tiie  assistance  of  an  advocate  in  ordinary  doubtful  cases,  and  to 
admit  that  a  public  benefit  is  conferred  when  he  secures  the  acquittal 
of  an  innocent  person ;  but  do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  it  caa 
serve  any  good  purpose,  for  him,  when  quite  aware  of  his  client's 
guilt,  to  etuieavoor  to 


Ah  1  dear  rhetorical  reader,  let  it  not  make  you  start  when  yon 
learn  that  we  do  say  so.  If  it  it  indeed  poBsible  "  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason"  in  the  case  you  have  mentioned,  it 
is  only  Dscaoae  of  some  serioos  defect  in  the  evidence,  or  imperfec- 
tion in  the  law ;  mere  specious  sophistry  need  not  be  tried  before 
tiie  bench,  as  tiie  judge  in  summing  up  would  tear  such  to  shreds 
and  scatter  it  to  tlie  winds.  And  sho^d  a  guilty  prisoner  be  con- 
demned when  the  evidence  is  either  incomplete  or  conflicting,  public 
■afetj  would  be  imperilled,  and  a  precedent  established,  which  might 
prove  the  destruction  of  tbe  innocent  at  some  future  time.  At  the 
mere  consideration  of  auoh  an  occurrence  popular  feeling  recoils ; 
and,  in  proof,  we  need  merely  allude  to  the  recent  case  of  Dr. 
Smethurst.  We  do  not  know  that  this  man  had  any  sympathizers; 
but  certainly  some  persona  considered  his  condemnation  as  an  out- 
rage upon  even-hanaed  justice,  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  medical  evidence ;  and  would  have  regarded  his  execution, 
had  it  taken  place,  as  the  inauguration  of  a  new  feature  in  our  juris- 
prudence, fraught  with  danser  to  the  comraanity.  Beeides,  the 
evidence  of  a  prisoner's  guilt  being  conclusive,  it  is  no  less  necessary 
that  the  law  which  he  is  believed  to  have  violated  be  distinct, 
precise,  and  perfectly  applicable  to  his  case.  From  what  has  been 
already  said,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  accused  cannot,  in  all  pro- 
babilitf ,  det«rmine  regarding  this  matter.  Yet  the  importance  of 
inch  an  inquiry  heiaff  made  on  hie  behalf  cannot  be  too  highly  esti- 
nutted;  for  not  his  interest  only,  but  the  interest  of  every  one 


iinpenliTelT  demands  llut  the  law  be  ohterroi  to  tlie  vovy  laUir. 
To  b«  tned  iji  (i«  Iaw>  of  hu  oonntr^  ia  the  bhtiinglit  of  en^ 
Briton ;  ia  a  Bouroe  of  our  ohsncitenatie  inde&endeiioe ;  ami  toe 
palladiuBi  of  our  civil  liber^'.  It  is  tbo  rif^iit  of  die  meioMt 
onminal.  guiltj  thongb  he  be,  aad  all  are  oottcamcd  tbat  tfaia  ririA 
he  should  sDJof .  To  strain  a  law,  ev«r  eo  stightlj,  that  it  bf  am 
,  meane  mi|^t  readk  a  gnilif  indiridual,  otberwiso  likelj  to  meat*. 
wovld  be  to  render  the  whole  body  of  1>'W  nnoartBin,  a.si'' 
Uie  safety  of  the  community.  A  door  would  then  boopnu 
entrance  of  all  sorta  of  irregal&riUeB,  of  which  no  man  muui  asn- 
flipate  the  eit«nt  nor  foresee  the  tMnrinattOB.  The  prervotisD  of 
such  a  oontingencf  ia  a  common  dnty,  and  the  queatiim  artMS,  Boir 
can  ibis  du^  be  most  effeciuftLly  diRoharced  P  Few  ocnld  spve 
time  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  law  suScient  to  advocate  their  own 
cause  if  aoeused ;  fewer  bUII.  who  have  time,  woald'  ent«r  upon  a 
itudy  BO  dry,  and  apparently  nnintereeiing.  nmely  to  provid* 
aaainst  so  unlikely  an  event.  And  yet  these  events  are  ofton  oomP' 
rmg.  Kot  a-week  ekpacs  bat  some  one  h  aocosed  upon  nu[Hoiou 
ahnoBt  groundlsM.  Now  it  i*  a  bank  ofSsial  on  a  charge  of  m*> 
bezzlemcnt,  who  is  aftcrw^da  diEmiesed  "  wit^ont  t^  rilgbteit 
imputatioii  on  his  character."  Anon  it  isa  child  accused  of  niQrder 
most  foul,  on  such  frivolous  Kiouod,  that  her  counsel  is  justified  in 
demanding  her  immediate  discharge.  But  the  danger  referred  to 
is  no  cause  of  annovance.  Every  one  of  our  toiling,  moiling 
millions  regards  it  irilu  perfect  unconcern,  ot,  rather,  never bsstowt 
a  thought  upon  it.  And  whyP  Because  a  practical  Btrfotion  hil 
been  given  to  our  former  question,  in  permitting  the  asnataore  of 
counsel  to  every  person  accused.  For  as  an  advocstein  disebargiif 
his  duty  towards  his  client  thoroughly  examiues  in  every  partievltr 
the  charge  preferred  against  him,  and  restniins  any  ezceat  of  led 
on  the  part  of  those  entrasted  with  the  prosecution,  a  eimple  yri 
most  effeetual  protection  of  the  common  weal  is  by  this  means  ■gio- 
Tided.  Here  it  may  be  objected  to  the  theory  propounded  by  n» 
that  many  persons,  though  suilty  of  the  crimes  imiint«d  to  ihrm, 
are,  neverl£eleBS,  through  the  efforts  of  counsel,  discharged  fhan 
the  bar ;  and  that  thus  mreBt  encouragement  is  offered  t<>  the  com- 
'      ■  To  this  we  reply,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  ttat 


bo  defective ; 

missal  being  in  itself  an  evil,  it  is  gujte  otherwise;  and  thatws 
ought  to  eonf^stulate  ourselves  that  so  wisely  tempered  a  iodin^ 
system  prevails,  and  remember  it  to  be  better  that  tea  gmfty  not 
oseape  than  an  innocent  one  suffer.  The  alleged  elfeet  we  in- 
sider fallacioHS  ;  for  if  in  one  ease  dismissal  ooeurs  thro*^  defec- 
tive proof,  it  is  too  much  to  m]^se  that  a  like  defbet  iml  Kpf^ 
in  the  next  case  ;  and  if  it  be  on  account  of  a  legal  flaw,  dot  can  Im 
remedied,  and  the  loophole  sttmped  up.  It  mav  abo  be  urgtd  tf 
our  opMoients  that  the  judge  irto  presides  at  Uw  trial  will  «** 
onr  the  intereet  of  the  ncotued,  aad  dispense  the  Hw  in  ril  ili 
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mtegTity.  We  Agaiii  reply,  tMt  towak^'lite  judge  niMtuh  ortar  'flta 
istoresto  of  6inier  party  is  wubwj  mftntaxttg  hm  fVmi  liiff  ui|^ 
4ffioe;  am},  while  we  admire  toe  abihty  md'  impnitiidi^  of  wt 
bencU,  we  tfciak  tlwt,  wirfiout  eoume!,  tfie  opportwnity  eojrnvi  W 
tite  judge  of  guordifigtiieintemt  of  tbewcawdnrmiwlunitM; 
llie  pTOBeratcr  has  pEerioiwIy  studied  and' tirraiiged  the  c«ae;  til6 
judge'-s  faiowledffe  la  only  acqtrired  as  Ifce  tr)»i  prooeedB';  tlw  pro* 
BecntOTWOutd  orconrse  only  bnng  fbrwsrd'  ftwh-wtttMoam  M  anb* 
stADtuted  htagtatementB,  which,  tJierefore.iunfer  the  oifwmwtJBiewt 
cool  d  only  be  irgarded  aa  oTan  ex  parte  eharsctcr. 

■WehafB'thuB,  at  the  ™k  of  being' tedious,  Aownittobo-fct-tlw 
publio  well-being- that  all  priRonerB  ebouid  enjoj'tlie  aid'of  coaniel-; 
sod  sofltrong-do  we  eonsidertfee  position  takui,  thftton  iealMO'ira 
will  real;  the  juBtificstion  of  an  savortite  who  leoowi ugly  defend*  ■ 
{[nilty  pereon.  Believing  that  what  ia  Bocially  right  cannoC  bemontllf 
wrong,  we  might  refroiii'fi^'tbrthvMnDaiilcratiDn  of  the  aabjeoti 
bat  lost  any  of  our  BnlUh  Controversialist  inoraliata  should  Uiiiilc 
proper  to  oppoae  us,  it  may  ho  well  to  glance  at  the  moral  aspect  of 
tiie  qneation.  And  iirst  we  ahoald'  like  to  know,  if  an  ftdvooate'l 
conduct  in  dpfending  a  guilty  client  be  unjustifiable,  wken  did  ha 
cross  the  delicate  line  between  right  and  wrong  P  Does  his  trajiB- 
grcasiou  datefrom  the  commencement  ofhis  cmineetioii  irith'theoaae. 
We  scarcely  eipect  to  find  any  maintainiiig  tliis.  When  requested 
to  condutrt  a  ca-ie.  an  advocate  con  hard^  form  Hitch  sn  opinitm 
of  the  iudividoaVa  gailt  or  innocence  as  (on  tfaia  ground)  wouM 
justify  >iirp  in  accepting  or  declining  tiie  dotv.  The  ease'  may,  m 
liis  opinion,  be  bad,  and  ^t  not  be  eo  in  reahty ;  mpeantnceB  ten 
often  deceitfiil,  and  the  mnoeent  have  ftvqnently  sunered.  Tirvl. 
in  his  description  of  ttie  nether  world,  does  not  omit  the  spirits  of  the 

**  < fiJdo  danwUi  crin'ma  tnortitf 

snd  we  do  not  require  to  reftr-to  the  records  oP  dw  "  Cauaei  Cili- 
hrei"  for  instances  of  judicial  errors  and  sad  proofii  of  hunvm  ttHHr 
bility ;  aome  such  are  doubtless  known' to  all  our  readCTs.  If^  then, 
«nr  opponents,  instead  of  finding  faultwith  eounsd  for  undertaking' 
the  defence  of  a  guilty  pprson,  assert  tha^his  oondnol  is  to  he  in^ 
TTugned  only  when  he  continues  his  connertionwitb  his-  clienb  after 
becoming  awarb  of  bin  guilt,  we  would  ofitr  several  objection*  to 
tiiis  opimon.  In  the  Brst  place,  he  has  no  plea  to  escuee'tbi»  den^ 
tion  of  bis  post,  or  justify  this  violation  of  the  sacred  tmst  reposed' 
in  him.  It  cannot  be  nr;>ed  that  he  undertook  the  office  on  &B 
ground  of  his  client's  innooence;  and  that,  such  sot  hmng  liie  coMj 
his  eoi^gement  is  at  an  end.  No  such  guarantee  is-  giren  or  I9* 
quired;  nordoeasuehtaoit  understanding  exist. 

Again,  the  defence  of  his  client  does  not  imply  his  hritef  in  thrt 
client's  innocence,  any  more  than  the  appearsnce  of  the  eowisel  (Of 
tbe  prosetration  indicates  his  belief  in  the  prisoner's  guilt,  while  both' 
■ibt  precepts  of  morality  and  the  law  or  the  land'  require  him  W 
<Awerre  the  tru^ ;  neinter  witting  putting  forward  a  fala*  stat** 
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Bsnt,  nor  niiug  any  deoeit.  There  u  therefiMn  nothing  in  lu  dn^ 
tli»t  onght  to  offeod  the  most  faatidiona  monliat.  Sui^NMiDg,  how- 
■rer,  that  the  sdTOcate  determines  to  out  the  connection,  what  ia 
tiie  obviona  remit  F  Why,  that  hia  client  f^oes  to  other  oouiMt, 
from  whom  he  carefully  oonceala  aa  much  aa  he  oan ;  and  the  '^■"<f 
are,  that  the  ends  of  jnitioewiU  be  defeated  bj  the  latter  adTaneing 
bold  and  sbilfiil  hypotheses,  which  he  would  not  have  done  bad  hj» 
Iieen  better  acqoamted  with  the  merits  of  the  case.  Then  his  oonrae 
would  hare  been  simply  defensiTe, — parrying,  and  not  thruating. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  piinraple  irhich  ciu< 
torn  baa  sanctioDed ;  and  in  oonolosioa  submit,  tlutt  as  it  tenda  to  the 
aeoority  of  society,  ia  no  breach  of  morahty,  and  rather  advancea  than 
ntarda  the  coarse  of  JTutice,  an  advocate  m  justified  in  defending  a 
(riminal  of  whoae  gnut  he  is  oc^nisant.  Noka. 

vmaAmm  ixn<iLM.~-i. 

"Ljing  Kpa  an  ibomlnatlon  to  tlia  Lord:  bnt  th*}'  t^t  do]  Inly  m  EBs 
UOghtr—Prm.  ziL  £S. 

"Staad  thenhn,  hanng  joat  loiat  girt  about  with  trnth,  and  baving  on  tbt 
hnrtpUt*  of  ilgbtwunaa*— JE^lo.  vL  14. 

OoD  ii  tnih,  and  the  more  truthful  we  become  in  words  and 
actions,  the  more  do  we  become  like  Him,  and  th«  more  faithfully 
are  we  obeying  the  Divine  precept  of  Jeans, — "  Be  ^e  perfect,  even 
■a  your  F^er  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Truthfulness  is  in  the  Goapd 
cf  Chriatmade  the  first  andponunonntdnty  of  every  ChriBtJanmaii, 
■nd  ita  ooutrary  in  eveiy  respect  is  ihown  bo  be  thoroughly  opposed 
to  the  Divine  wilL  The  caae  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  are  inoprea- 
■ire  tlloatntionB  of  this,  as  is  also  that  of  Gehan  under  the  Uoaaie 
Msonomjr.  Thus,  notonlvin  works  of  charity  is  lying  condemned  by 
the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  out  in  the  ordinary  dutiea  of  life  incidental 
to  our  domestio  relations.  Even  in  those  cases  where  an  apparent 
good  mkht  appear  probable  of  realization,  we  are  not  left  without 
vnmiatalceable  directions  what  course  we  onght  to  putaue  ;  for  the 
woaUe  Fanl  haa  spoken  in  his  most  vehement  strain,—"  Shall  we 
do  evil  that  good  may  oome  F    QodforbidI" 

It  is,  then,  of  paramount  importance  we  should  understand  what  is 
iBtended  by  the  term  "  troth  at  the  outset  of  this  debate :  a  clear- 
aesa  and  eiplicitneM  of  definition  will  tend  to  facilitate  our  arrival 
at  a  just  judgment. 

Troth  IS  the  exact  representation  to  others,  by  word  or  deed,  of 
any  fact  or  idea  which  might  be  the  subject  of  commnnicati  on.  In 
Jbe  most  general  sense,  truth,  as  thos  denned,  is  not  affected  by  the 
mtentions  of  the  person  spewing  or  acting,  for  truth,  being  otgee- 
tiTe,  cannot  receive  its  character  from  any  subjeotirity  of  the 
Mdividnal  through  whom  it  is  transmittod ;  a  lie  by  good  intentioa 
an  the  part  of  the  speaker  is  not  made  troth,  and  raw  en-f  a;  besidea, 
that  which  is  nntme  may  be  commuDicated  as  truth  throagh  igao. 
mm  or  vice  of  the  individual,  in  which  oaae  the  moral  oharaot^  of 
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tbe  voBoa  utuig  u  determined,  while  the  objective  truth  or  fsb»- 
liood  itself  ii  unaffected  thereby.  The  whole  eonrae  of  tuned  hia- 
tOT;^  hu  given  eridence  to  the  great  importance  of  tnith,  and 
imnoaed  it  u  a  dutj  upon  ereir  roan.  Profane  histor;  has  abo  con- 
tritniled  many  iUaa&ationB,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  vbich 
uv  doabtlen  familiar  to  every  reader.  The  duty  of  tmlhiulneea  is 
reoogniacd  by  eve^  nation,  whether  civilized  or  barbarian,  equally 
■o  within  the  Arctic  circle  and  at  the  torrid  zone ;  ^d  if,  under  the 
deep  darknees  of  a  refined  ayatem  of  idolatry,  lying  ia  made  a  trade, 
BndT  ia  constantly  inflicted  upon  the  Ferinffhees  ^y  the  devoted 
Hindoo,  the  exception  only  provea  the  nue, — trntbiiilneu  ia  a 
imivenal  daty  of  man. 

The  utility  of  tlua  moral  duty  ia  evideut  if  we  contemplate  iti 
influence  upon  locie^.  In  oar  domeatic  relations  it  plays  a  con- 
spicuouB  put.  Suppose  the  father  could  not  believe  the  son,  the 
mother  had  no  confidence  in  the  word  of  her  daughter,  brotluTS  in 
their  intercourse  with  sisters  fonnd  only  deceit  and  lying,  what 
wonldbecomeof  tbefamilv  circle  F  how  long  would  the  endearmentB 
of  the  family  hearth  encnant  m  P  In  commerce,  truth  is  the  chief 
element  of  a  nation's  success ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
truthfidneHt  possessed  by  any  class  of  trailers,  other  things  being 
equal.  snooeM  is  always  in  ikvonr  of  truth.  In  fact,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise ;  a  person  onoe  deceived  does  not  bny  agun  from  t^ 
deceiver.  So  universal  ia  the  instinct  planted  in  the  nature  of  man, 
tiiat,  once  deceived,  be  always  fears  and  avoids  the  deceiver.  The 
politioian  is  relied  upon  and  becomes  popolar,  truly  popnlar,  only 
■o  far  as  he  m^es  nis  aincerity  or  trathf^lness  palpable  to  lui 
fbllow-citisens.  The  physician  is  esteemed  according  to  the  sincerity 
or  tmthfdiness  of  hia  efibrts  to  heal  bis  patient,  which  is  the  pro- 
fession he  makce.  This  leads  us  to  consider  whether,  from  the 
nature  of  his  profession  or  any  peculiarities  of  his  position,  the  pro- 
fessional counsel  is  relieved  oi  this  universal  obUgation  to  speak 
aai  aet  truly. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  oonnael  is  not  justified  in  peaking  or 
■eting  a  lie  to  save  his  client  from  jiunishment  wben  guilty,  and  we 
proceed  to  show  our  reasons  for  thu  belief.  We  have  shown  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  as  men,  to  speak  and  act  tnily  ;  therefore 
his  humanity  does  not  relieve  the  counsel  from  this  obligation,  and 
if  he  is  relieved,  be  must  derive  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  bis 
office.  The  dnty  of  connBel  is  evidently  to  prevent  a  wrong,  having 
the  sanction  of  a  court  of  justice,  being  inflicted  upon  plaintifi*  or 
defendant,  accuser  or  accosed ;  but  we  have  now  to  do  with  his 
relation  to  the  accused  only.  The  function  of  counsel,  as  now  in 
question,  is  to  protect  the  accused,  when  innocent,  from  all  punish- 
ment; and  when  guilty,  from  undue  punishment.  In  the  latter  case, 
we  tubmit  that  he  steps  beyond  his  province  as  counsel,  and  becomet 
an  aoBomplice  after  the  net,  if,  being  cogniiant  of  the  accuser's 
guilt,  he  makes  effort  to  prove  bim  iimocent;  eapeciallviH  themoral 
toipitnde  of  counsel  manifest  when  it  is  considered  toat  he,  being 
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deetrism  l&d  dbwn  by  thftt  great  nun,  Jerany 


qieaks  of  it  m  "  soMMig  the  expe^Mita  that  lUnv-bam  m 
■elfatgiBtpniiity  toBnAoriniiiwl»Mli*T8Trhmi«witt«>l  tppM 
it"  And  kethosilhutrstccthii-w^ofdersBdinfcaknawnarii 
"A  mm  hu  oommtted  d  theft;  another  num,  who,  iritboat  c 
tieenee,  knowinr  what  he  ha*  done,  hae  sMuted  him  ui<ii«kiBgiui 
floospe,  IB  pnniBtied  ai  an  ■ctmnpUoe.  But  tka  iMr  (that  m,  tiM 
judges,  by  whom  in  tfai«  betralf  toe  hiir  has  been  Made)  have  torn- 
trired  to  grant  to  their  connections,  acting-  in  the  dtaiwetoraf 
Bdvo««t«H,  a  licence  for  ttiii  pnrpoie.  Wiat  AI0  nom-mdwoo&ia  u 
Itangeifor,  tie  athoeata  ii  ptndfbr,  tmd  adntirnt." — Vol.  vi.  KO. 

Bat  it  is  not  the  ftmctioa  or  ooBnsel  to  defend  thegsiltf  ftaM 
dnepnniflhmentforhis-gBilt.  Breiy  ciCizsn  in  a  rightly  eeuululad 
eommoDweatth  ia  in  duty  boand  to  bseiM  in  tfae  free  exenoM  of  Ika 
is  alto  nnderobligal' 
nutiment  the  lav  i 
)  law  of  Bnglaad  « 
upon  IJiii  mbiflot,  bat  eomoion  Benee  md  the  diotatiM  of  raoitikfy 
eonflrm  it»  propriety.  The  position  of  eonneel  eannot  ait«r  ha 
najfonnbili^  as  a  dtiwn  in  uiis  raspcct,  beoanm  the  gsmi»l  ibity 
mrmi^  toeooiet^ispHnunomit  to'that  existing- between  himialf  ana 
hie-client.  It  ib  h  manim'of  iBorala  and  law  mat  the  geneMl'law,  of 
public  ddbf ,  is  Dtore  powerftd  and  of  stronger  obbeation  tkn  tfa 
privale  du^;  especially  is  this  maxim  applicable  when  the  prirata 
anty  is  owidf  b>  him  who  haa  broken  the  Iftv,  and  reepoote-  that 
breach  of  the^aw  only. 

Abore  and  beyond  tH^  arguments  of  a  purely  politfcal  or  errfl 
nature,  we  hare  to  look  at  the  moral  and  religiom  aspect  of  tin 

Sneation.  What  is  there  in  tbeproreMton  of  an  advooate  to  inreat 
im  with  power  to  set  a-iiide  the  grent  command  of  God,  "Thois 
riialt  not  bear  fiJee  witness  against  thy  neighbour  "P  What  right 
has  he  to  defy  die  prohibition  of  tbe  Almighty, — t^e  psny  worale 
rise  np  in  d^anoe.of  OmnipoteDce  P  The  attempt  at  juMiSeatiaa 
ia-suretythemostridieulonsfor  ita  absurdity,  yet  mostMBSpkanMraa 
fbr  its  impiety,  that  the  mind  of  man  can  well  conouTe. 
For  tiie  present  we  oouchide,  with  the  hope  soon  again  f/on 


vat  argument,  feeling  assured  we  eball  erer  bare  an  appnmw 
'n  the  reodere  of  ctat  magaaine  while  advocating  tnitUhC 
V  every  orrcnnMtance,  at  all  times,  and  nypnalrambjuul*. 


auditory  in  the  reedere  of  onr  magaaine  while  advocatin; 
ness  under  every  orrcunMtance,  at  all  times,  and  nponal 
Xoffna  ttt  vmitat,  atprataUbit,  B'Oorn 
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S^^e  ftnsBjnat; 
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rAHRICATIONS. 

III.— Eablt  Makhood. 

"BKglit  dhUIb  ho  m  uUn  emod 
Will  thnr  nton  gwdlj,  Kid  (ttnot  man  tjvt 
Tten  tU  which  taMb  qd  foil  to  bM  it  iM.'—Bm^g  IV. 
"Let  me  not  io  the  mBiriage  of  true  minda  admit  impediment," 
are  the  worda  with  which  Shakespere  commecceH  hia  IlGth  Soonet, 
and  ttey  appear  to  have  embodied  the  thought  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  not  long  afler  he  hod  companioned  in  intimate  associateabip 
irith  "  sweete  Anne"  Hathaway,  whom  he  early  began  to  addreas 
SB  "Mj  all-the-worid."    Aa  he  waJked  with  her  in  the  houra  of 
"  black  Veaper'a  pageants,"  how  keenly  and  kindly  wovdd  he  eipiesa 
liimaelf  on  tLe  enduringneaa  of  jiu  affection : — 
"  Lara  a  not  Ixa 
That  ilten  viuu  it  altnaticD  findl. 

Ok,  Ml— it  ia  an  e*cr-fii^d  awrk, 

That  letdca  m  temputa,  uid  ia  oavar  ahakan: 

It  ia  llie  itai  of  tnij  v     '    '     '     ' 


LoTsalUn 
Bui  baara  it 

ima'sfool 

nut  with  hU  bri«r  boDji  and  ir««ka, 
.  oat,  aran  to  the  edge  of  doom." 

And  while  he 

ao  apeaka, 

do 

not 

and  tell  m  a  secret  that  abe  dare  not  atterP 

Wharterer  engaged  the  youthhood  of  Shakeapere  after  leaving 
Behool — law.  tiaae,  or  pedafiogism — it  ia  prettj  clear  that  he  must 
fawre  made  a  good  irae  of  hia  eyra  in  noticing  the  tints  in  the  fky, 
tlie  flowered  eurth,  the  lore-inapiring  be«ntf  of  the  rirer'threaded 
meadowe,  and  the  changeful  Tariancoa  of  the  aeasona.  Nor  ia  it  at 
tH.  improbable  that  he  Baunt«red,  in  slonehed  Jiat,  into  the  taverns 
along  the  road,  and  loonzed  about  trav«dled  highways,  or  aped  orer 
the  downs  with  dog  at  ueel,  and  at  night  took  a  shot  at  a  d««r. 
Tliese  w«retbe  common  amusmnents  of  his  d«y.  Bst  wfl'can  never 
think  of  him  as  an  idler,  nor  can  we  imagine  ntm  viciously  bent  on 
■  breadi  of  tbe  law.  Witli  Anne  Hathawsf  to  oecnpyhia  tboaghts 
Kndtinw — with  her  inflnenee  to  keep  him  right — we  cannot  piotore 
him  SI  a  wildling  and  a  worldling,  nor  beUeve  liim  to  have  mm  & 


cnlprit,  exposed  to  penal^  uid  isnominj.  Stfirra  lua  marruKe, 
tlut  would  be  unlikely  ;  after  it,  ttill  more  improbable.  The  germ 
of  the  deer-BteaJing  myth  is  palpable,  bnt  that  it  fffwois  juat  ai 
plain.  Aubrej  (1680),  the  earlieit  tenter  of  Hit  life,  saya  noUiiiig 
sbout  it.  Bowe  (1707)  first  relates  it,  with  lome  ciranmatantiality. 
The  Ber.  Bicbard  Davies,  Rector  of  Sapperton  and  Archdeaooa  of 
Lichfield  (1701),  is  more  particular  in  his  narrative  still,  though  lie 
makes  mistakes  regarding  known  facta,  which  he  might  easily  bare 
avoided,  and  therefore  shows  his  inoompetenoy  as  a  reporter. 
Cape]  (1768)  brings  an  increase  to  the  traditlbn ;  and  in  1778,  a 
ooufirmation  of  CBpel's  news  comes  from  Oldys.  Bows  says  the 
ante-Lucy  ballad  was  "  lost."  Capel  and  Oldys  reeovar  one  totm 
of  it,  and  Malone  gets  and  prints  tiie  entire  poem,  bnt  belierea 
"  that  tke  whole  it  a  Jbrgeiy,  In  this  opinion  moat  ctitica  now 
coincide. 

We  believe  Shakeapere  took  his  sport  like  a  Mon,  not  like  ft 
Tagabond ;  and  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  think  litis,  because  we 
know  that  a  true  attachment  is  the  beat  safeguard  to  a  young  man's 
character. 
Out  next  earliest  definite  notice  of  Shakespere  refers  to 
1581,  and  is  Shakeepere's  marriage-bond.  It  was  found  by  Sir 
Thomas  PhUipa  in  the  Worcester  registry,  in  1S38.  It  bears  date 
28th  If  orember,  1582,  and  in  it  Fnlk  Sandells  and  John  BtchardMO, 
fannen,  of  Stratford,  become  bonnd  in  £10,  "  that  William  Bbatfi- 

Sre,  one  thoue  partie,  and  Anne  HathwOT,  of  Stratford,  in  the 
>ce«  of  Worcester,  muden,  may  lawfullv  solemniM  marriage 
together,"  "with  once  asking  of  the  bannes. ' 

This  doonment,  besides  the  aignatures  of  the  bondsmen,  bean 
the  seal  of  B~  H,  (Bichard  Hathaway  F)  so  tbat  it  seems  proiable 
that  responsible  friends  on  both  siiles  had  agreed  to  the  mat^ 
We  may  beliere,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  sge,  that  some  tiiiw 
before  he  "was  aManoed  tober  by  oath,  and  the  nnptial  appointed; 
between  which  time  of  the  contract  and  limit  of  the  solenuiitr," 

"  Bafiw*  tin  ptrfMt  cannwDj  of  Lavi'i  lit*," 
they  had  deported  themaelvea,  aa  the  regiaten  of  Stratford  in  hii 
time  will  prove  to  h^ve  been  often  the  eaae,  aa  married  petaou. 
esteeming  the  troth-plight  and  betrothal  as  equivalent  to  ttorat 
though  destituto  of  UfftU  aanction ;  for  though  we  know  not  where 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  we  learn  in  the  Stratford 
regiater  that, — 

"15831  May  26th,  Susanna,  daughter  to  William  Shakspere." 
was  baptised  as  a  child  begotten  in  wedlock.  Sbakespere  was  tlwn 
little  above  nineteen,  and  hia  wife  a  little  over  twenty-aix. 

It  is  only  reasonable  topremme  that,  prior  to  friends  oonaentins 
to  thia  union,  and  the  oocuirence  of  the  maniage,  Shakeepere  kM 
•ome  indepeudeot  means  of  anpport.  What  theM  were,  we  haT« 
no  means  of  now  ascertaining  ;  bnt  we  know  (or  at  lM>t  iiiAr), 
that  he  was  resident  in  Slrat&rd  pariah  in 
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1 5S J,  for  in  thfttTMr,  " Eebnury  8,  Hunnet  and  Judith,  K>im« 
and  dWoghter  to  Willinm  Shakeepere,"  were  baptised.  Before  he 
has  attained  his  majority,  he  haa  a  familj  about  nim,  and  it  needed 
no  impaUe  from  aoj  Justice  Shallow,  no  poaching  notoriety  or 
danser,  to  prompt  a  fint^clata  mind  like  his  to  act  in  a  kind  and 
manlf  spirit,  and  "being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting," 
a*  Aubrey  says,  to  take  his  way  to  Lonaou,  where,  probably,  his 
townsmen,  if  not  hia  relatiTsa,  were  at  that  time  gacoeiuf  ally  gettiog 
on,  and  so  beoome  "  an  actor  at  one  of  the  playh&usM,"  and  show 
that  he  could,  aa  well  as  "  did,  act  exceedingly  well."  Aubrey  tells 
ns,  too,  that  he  began  eori^  to  make  euays  at  diwnatio  poetiy,  which 
ftt  that  time  was  very  low,  and  his  plaj^a  took  well.  In  the  desire  to 
drire  hunger  from  the  home  of  his  children,  we  And  a  motive ;  and 
in  hia  oonsoious  poesession  of  superior  power,  we  perceive  an  occa- 
miming  coiiw  for  his  removal  from  the  "  circumscription  and 
confine"  of  Stratford  to  the  city  on  "  the  banks  of  the  TbamH." 
"When  a  given  sufficient,  efficient  oanse  is  given,  there  is  no  principle 
of  logic  which  neoeaaitAtet  the  search  for  a  greater  or  more  unusual 
one.  We  soed  not  iurent  miracles  to  account  for  every-day  oc- 
currences. 

Did  Shakespere  go  alone  to  London  F  and  did  he  there  forget  a 
fitther's  love,  a  hnst«nd's  datyP  If  the  sonnels  be  in  snght  auto- 
biographical, I  would  snegest  that  those  numbered  50,  39,  36,  27 — 
39,  44—49,  61,  and  97,  should  be  read  as  here  arranged,  aa  a  reply, 
80  read,  we  fancy  that  they  will  help  to  unthread  the  maze  mto 
which  oonunentaton  have  got  themselves  when  they  write  as 
follows,  vis.  :— 

"  Aiwtha  Mcticai  of  Sbikopen's  bistai?  »  cciniposcd  bf  thst  mnmtic  cbiin  of 
•drtntara  nbieh  ii  soppoMd  to  bt  bUdot  beoeath  tha  obacnm  ■lluiiiDs  of  the 
SoooMi.  Tb«ra  wai,  m  an  told,  ■  fritod  ud  patroa  of  tha  poat,  s  jooth  oiF  higb 
Hrth  and  paraoul  Mcan^bbmanta;  thara  wu  alio  *  dark-bund  ladjr,  whom  the 
poat  toTtd,  bat  onr  wboM  nUtnoi  tovardi  him  than  ia  thrawn  a  vol  aF  m jituj, 
■Uowisg  01  to  saa  littl*  aioapt  tba  (aaling  of  tha  partial — tbat  tha[r  Ion  wu  guilt, 
Tba  fimala,  introdooad  to  tha  joathCal  friand,  tmiifamd  bar  pauioa  to  him. 
Tba  pnt,  at  Gnt  ihakBii  to  hia  iamnt  sool,  raoogiUHd  at  laogUi,  in  the  doable 
tnacber7,sjiidieialTiutatiDD,  paniihiiift  hiiowa  o&eoce.  BBCuti^tfae  faithlaM 
womaa  !<»  arar,  but  receiied  the  ropntiDg  friend  igiin  to  hie  heait.  That  aaina- 
thiug  not  mj  Dulika  thii  did  leallj  happen,  ve  firmlf  belioTe.  The  anppoutioa 
that  the  moat  ipeclfic  of  tha  aoDneta  wen  written  bj  Shakeapereybr  ■,f!nend  or 
friend),  is  too  sbannl  to  ba  lutaned  to  for  ■  moment."  ■ 

Beautiful  tisane-paper  romance,  vanish !  Is  there  truth  in  man, 
and  that  man  Shakespere  F  Then  read,  teriatim,  that  splendid 
justificatory  seriea  of  aonnela,  109 — 131,  beginning, — 

"  Ob,  mmr  lajr  tbat  /  ww/obe  o/Uart,"  &c., 

and  if  there  be  self-reference  in  them  at  all,  the  otiumny  shall 
wither  faater  and  more  sorely  than  the  gourd  of  Jonali. 


*^.  OB-Jwufr  latfa.  Jisas,  th«7«tura>tD  ■  latlwwijm  « 
Wtit'to-Mize  iq>on  fiooda,  ftc..  ford»bt.or  toJaeiwr«a  jwnw^Vnjtyuw 
«Ma0a  a  on-tem  ^oy,  i* — Jiilm  ShlkiBpane  his  nothing  in  wkiak 
ArMoifa  to  bodiitMuaed;  Aoajiiiu — awrit of .pawanai  gwamu^'TM. 
il^D  itsaed ;  atfsin  in  FebroaiT  ;  •gnu  in  Haicli.  He  ms  «ftv 
frai^d«piiTed'of  hiB&ldsnnHrB4  gown,  therMeon  Mng,  be '"Mk' 
BOt  oomelo  theluUes,iK)r'hath'bei>f  lonff  time."  WliM  th«M  write 
were  aboat  im  d^  not  know  ;  periapt  to  force  eompeftrkiifM  in  lin 
hdia,  p»tikav*'io  oall  in  tlie  finw  due  for  non-attaiuHuiM. 

75S7.  "Wmb  he  Hrretted  in  ISB7P  InthMtyekr  be  prodooed  » 
writ  of  itAeat  eorptu,  i.e.,  a  writ  for  the  relwBe  or  bailing  ot  » 
panon  vim  eoimidtrt  AimtelfUltgaUf/  impiwmad. 

Theee  •ereTal  low  tnuwMtiona  «miji  imply  that  he  was  dun  a  1001 
<tf  falling  or  fkUoa  fttEtooM,  tliovgh  ther  con  abo  bear  die  int«Bpre- 
la^n  that  he  was  tfaen  liTJng  beyond  tne  jariadtction  and  powerof 
(he  KTorte  of  Stratford.  Were  theee  legal  aotione  indeed  agaiMt 
tUm  John  SkakMpereP  Qiere  WW  imather,  a  abavaalMC,  Mudnit 
n^Stratfoid  tham. 

isS?.  "The  Quean's  pl^ere"  fBivbadae'e  compau^ — in«>>' 
porated  hh  the  Queen's,  16B3— with  whom  Sbalcespere  is  n^pomi 
to  hare  t^iu  early  formed  a  oiM»eotion)  made  tbeir  flnt  appearmee 
in  fitratford,  and  are  more  higblv  reworded  tHuai  any  prerioH 
company ,—8.  g .,  OsfordV,  Waiwiot'a.  Estex',  in  laSA. 

1589.  A  dmnunent,  laid  to  have  been  found  tnaoDg  the  BUenaeiv 
papen,  Tued  to  be  qnoted,  thongh  doubl^nlly,  regardtag  this  datc^ 
ta  show  that  at  Out  pmod  Makeapore  (ras  a  riinsr  in  the  !ffl«ok- 
friars  Theatre — twelfth  out  of  sixteen — but  thii  has  reoantlv  bom 
branded  aa  a  fabrication ;  and  though  the  matter  is,  in  itself,  pio- 
bable  enough,  we  forbear  the  iniertian  of  it — as  it  may  readily  be 
fonnd  elsewhere — 1«  save  spaae. 

1590.  The  "AnabHsie  of  AbaHrditie."  by  TbomM  Naah.  "a 
man,"  as  laaak  Walton  says,  of  a  eharp  wit  aod  the  Tnartrrr  of  s 
MMdfing  satirical  merry  pen,  an^or  of  "  Snmmor's  I^at  Will  and 
Teatament,"  &«,,  published  inlGtK),  speaVsof  "  new  found  eonn  and 
tomutt,  which  every  red  nose  fiddler  hath  at  his  fingers'  end;"  of 
men  who  "make  poetry  an  occupation;  lying  is  their  lirtng;  and 
foblee  are  their  moveables  i"  ana  who  "  think  knowledge  a  burden, 
tapping  it  before  they  have  half  tundo  it,  venting  it  before  tliey 
have  filled  it,  in  whom  the  aaying  of  the  orator  la  verified — jlxit 
ad  dieenduM  quam  ad  eoffitoicatdum  veniunt.  They  come  to  speak 
before  tbey  come  to  know.  Tliey  oontenm  arte  •■  onprofltMle, 
eomigmting  ikgmt^/n^iwith  a  little  tcmnlri/ ymmmar  IcHawleHfa."  JU 
aU  the  dromatistt  of  this  pCFriad  (except  Thomas  Greene,  Sfaali^ 
spore's  fellow-townaman,  a  pkynTight  and  actor — unless  it  may 
have  been  Drayton,  a  Warwickihire  man,  or  Kyd  ?)  had  received  a 
muTer*i^edhcation,it  isquite  evident  that  Naanwae  ham  gnaaliiBVr 
his  teeth  in  spite  at  the  aehiermaent^  of  a  "  eoontvy  gramfaar 
school  acholar  then  rising  into  fame,  whose  sonnets  were  known, 
and  who  was  begimanc  to  «bt«in  tbe  BBUM  andxtpnte  of  aa  English 


■nd  ndl  jaalov^  of  ' 

UakM^oa  1MB  than  o 

«nB  iaa  lia  "  tfa*  BwUing  bombait  <f  bnu)|iw  Urak  rem." 

HiA'iwM  IK  ininniidie -of  Sobert  Onene,  Lodip,  Jboloir,  Pedo^ 

Mannday,  and  Chettle,  who  fek  their  iBfotubaa  T?«n«nn  bcAn 

thi«  brighter  light.    Jt  ia  held,  tlMwfige,-  idtk  gnat  probabititj, 

that  tbe  aboT«  is  a  notiM  of  ShmkemptDt. 

In  1590,  the  Grat  three  books  of  t^  "JBWm  Qoeen"  were 
pablished,  and  Edmund  fioeuier  ina  appointad  poet- laureate  by 
Qneen  Elisabeth.  Its  popnlnrity  indneedtPonsonbie,  tiie  bookseller, 
to  collect  a  number  of  unaUpoenu,  which,  under  the  title  of  "  Com' 
pl^to,"  &£.,  he  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1590,  and  published 
ID  the  foUowingTear,  viz.,  1591.  Of  these  poems,  the  second  is 
«ntiUed,  "  The  Tears  of  the  Muses."  In  it  "  the  golden  brood  of 
*  great  Apollo's  wit"  rehearse  their  "piteoos  plaints  and  sorrowful 
■ad  time,"  and  in  her  turn  TAaUa  (Um  mus«  ofeoMeJf/)  takes  up  the 
tale  of  dole,  in  ap[>em  which  has  almul  mmmimotulgbtta  reguded 
as  referring  to  WiUiam  ShjJtespevo,*  and  t«  ^eoeonpation  of  tlie 
oomio  stage  bj  the  MarpMiate  Contiover^,  15fl&-90,  to  snch  an 
extent  of  personalitj  m  to  hnTe  driren  almost  all  other  themes 
off  the  sti^e.  Tbeae  argnmentB  have  been  induced  against  this 
interpretation.t  tiz.,  "firatlr,  that  Bhakespere  had  not  at  the  time 
attained  a  rank  sii(^  as  would  justifj  the  encomiums  {|the  lines  coo- 
tain] ;  secondly,  because  there  is  no  probability  of  his  haviiig  sab- 
tided  into  the  coodition  of  inertness  described;  and,  thirdlj,  because 
there  are  grounds  for  supposing  the  verses  in  gusstion  were  com- 
posed before  he  even  begsn  to  write."  To  those  objections  the 
following  replies  might  he  made: — 1st.  IliouBh  the  liiiba  might  not 
ovp^fo  they  might  bame  bean  st^fgBAedJ^^iJuepeae.  2nd.  The 
Jtrtt  argument  aitume*  the  very  matter  in  dinnt*.  ite  correctness 
will  be  considered  under  date  1&96.  3rd.  G^ere  u  a  probability 
shown  by  the  advocates  of  this  inference  which  he  hat  not  dis< 
proven ;  and,  moreover,  a  probability  is  not  absolutely  required ; 
for  the  general  idea  of  the  poem  most  govern  the  treatment  of  tito 
particnlars  hronght  under  it,  and  this  demand  for  probability  would 
necessarily  imply  a  proof  of  a  general  decay  in  all  branches  of 
learning  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  because  aU  the  muses  have 
eanse  to  mourn  as  well  as  Thalia — and  that  we  think  could  scarcely 
be  maintained.  4th.  No  other  dramatjst  can  be  mentioned,  of 
w^mn  &e  lines  are  c^raoteristio.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (whom  Todd 
paggeels  and  Dyer  advocates)  was  not  a  comic  dramatist ;  and  Lity. 
tiw  BKplhKti, "  a'little^ellow"  K ash  calls  him,  birt  adds, "  he  hath  one 
of  die4)eat  vnls  in  England,"  was  still  less  so.    Malone's  conjecture  is 

*  See  flb  mMttr  wgn«a  *t  ^11  hagth  is  Oisifas  Eniglit'i  "  Shst«ipen :  a 
Wsgrspty,"  book  vL  i£*p.  it.  ;  ind  Chamban' "  Knigbt's  ShakespcR,"  vol.  lil., 
■■Bi*ta7orOfiiu<Hi,"clup.i.|  Halliwril'i  "Lifbvf  Staak«pan,''pp.  139— 14S. 

t  ,BHa*M'a''^ak«siWs  Ufc,*  f.  87- 
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qiut«  untenable.  Gth.  Tke  reMona  for  sunponng  »  diatant  aaQwr- 
■nip  are  not  atronger  than  those  which  tena  to  ahoir  Oat  the  poem 
wu  written  durioft  Spenaer'a  riait  to  London  in  1590.  6th.  6  Um 
l<wie  of  nzdnaion  is  y»lid  at  all,  ererToompetitor  mnat  be  aet  aaide 
,  when  Shftkespere'e  name  ia  given.  The  gitt  of  the  Teraea  maj  be 
gkined  from  the  following  ezcerpb  : — 

"  Whsr*  b«  tba  met  daligbta  of  Lauuiog'i  InuDfa, 
Tlut  wont  with  comic  nok  to  bwuli^ 
Tlie  pkbM  tbotm?    .... 
Oh,  all  b  gaatl  ind  >U  that  goodl;  glM 

Wbicli  wont  to  b«  tba  glw7  of  ga;  wiU, 
Iiludabcd.     .... 
All  pUee*  the;  wilb  foljf  bar*  pooMt, 

And  witb  Tiin  Utjt  tba  vulgar  tolerWi. 
Bat  *■  bare  banisbed  with  all  tba  rait, 

That  vliilonw  wont  to  wait  apon  mj  trun,  • 

Fine  countarfeiwiMc  and  nnhnrtfal  ipott, 
DellHbt  and  laaghtat  daoktd  in  aaamlj  aort. 
All  thcea;  and  all  that  tla»  tha  comic  alage, 

Witb  aaaaopad  wit  and  goodlj  plcaaaiuKe  giaced, 
B7  wbioh  man'a  lifs  in  bia  tikeat  inuga 

Wu  linmtd  forth,  are  wbollj  now  dafaoed. 
And  ttaoaa  meet  witi.  which  wont  the  like  to  tnmt, 
Art  nou  dapiMtd  and  made  a  hmgUmg  frame. 
Aad  ht — ibt  iDin  whom  Natars'i  self  had  mada 

To  mock  henelf,  and  Truth  to  imilata, 
With  kindl;  coanter  (contgnr  ?)  ondei  mioilc  ihada, 

Oarplcuaol  WiUg.thWM  dtadofiate, 
.With  whom  all  joj  and  jollj  meniount 
Ii  atao  daadad  and  in  dolour  drant.  * 
Inalead  thereof  acofRDg  aoorrilitj, 

And  aeomfnl  foUf  with  contempt  ia  crept,    ■ 
Bi^iiig  in  ihjmit  irf  ibamelaa*  libaldrj; 
W  ithoat  regard  or  du  deooram  kept. 

Bnt  that  Mune  gaUle  a^rit  fram  whoea  paa 

Large  atraams  of  hooe;  and  tweet  necUr  flow. 
Scorning  Uie  boldoaa  of  such  base-born  men. 

Which  dara  their  foiliaa  forth  lo  nublj  throw, 
Doth  rather  choote  to  nt  in  idle  eeJl; 
That  to  hlmeelf  to  moekerr  to  eeli." 
Ifthiawaa  not  Shakeapere,  who  wM  it? 

1^91.  Shakeapere'a  father,  notwithatanding  Ha  apparent  diffi- 
coltiea,  aeems  not  to  have  been  quite  done  np ;  for  hia  posaeuioB, 
toAperhapi  hia  oocupancj  of  a  house  in  Henly  Street  ia  prorenl^ 
K  deed  of  date  14th  Augnat,  1691.  It  ia  the  ooDTC^tnoe  of  a  tene- 
ment in  that  atreet, "  between  the  honae  of  Bobert  Johnaon  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  hoiue  of  John  Shakeapere  on  the  other,  trvm  Geo. 
Badger  to  John  Couch."    Unlesa,  whicn  ia  highly  improbable,  thii 

'¥_!._  oi._i ■'- 5  shoemaker. 

1  Henalowe,"  printed  for  tba  Shakeipw* 


eapere  the  s! 
of  Philip  1 


J,  of.  S60  oetnTD  pa§M  of  aoopf  froMK  bvlkji- 
it-boiwd,.  ili-ip«U(k^  note-book  abonk  ^ift,  dnnatUte,i 


,   .„  iindittffn.Mi-iTliimifa  frrwi  Itfffl  tn  IffiWi 

mod-ooBtaiiw  entriM  regHdiag«mvltitadeof  *Glon'>wd|4Mwn|i^ttsi 
bat  it  oooUisa  uel  onv.wonl  rextu^'ng  tb»  ppi«liit.a«j  bMbou- 
tbemAU,  eT«a  m  thcMywniof  hu.'tiaid.loailj  atnigilA, 
"  WIkb  Id  'dhgnoe  witb  Ibitima  and  innt*]f  tjm' 

Tkii  u«'ftt  IsMt,  aaort'of  iM«ati*e  proof  tliM'h»li«Id.BlMf  &oni 
t»ORwniu;  and  ihe  eaoTenisDce  of  getting, moinef  iu  adranott  ■•■'■ 
mil  Btt  "f  htft  rtrtnJj  condaet,  wbict  did  not,  it  ^pean,  driwhim. 
into  tBch  nab.iiMMtitiea  u  would  h>re  mule  Um  help  of  th»- 
pl*dM>ta]uv.  of  pli^righti  a  bl«aemg  aod  a  booik  Ben  J(mma 
and  Sovlej,  Hefirood  and  Cheetl*.  Field,  DaWnies  and JtlaMiunt 
Marlowe,  DeUar,  Maondaj,  Hau^xton,  Xiadget  £r«ena,  JfaaW^e., . 
are  there,  but  iiot.SbalceB{Mrek 

1 591.  "  HMry  ri..  Part  I.,"  ia  aUndedM  bj  lltomaa.Haak.ia. Ji», 
poem  of  "Fierce  Pennilew,- his  SapplieAtioB  to  thsiDavil,"  pok- 
Ualaad  in  169i.  ^Robert  Gtoaae,  an  eariy  dianatiit  ot  woaiathi.. 
flsMiej  aad  induatry,  tltavgb  of  low  moral  chva^Mr,  diwi<  oa 
S«ptoBb«T  3rd.  1603.  His  eiecBtor,  Kanty  CbaUie  (anthof-of 
"Patient  GriaselL,"  &o-),  publiahedt  imBi«diatelj  after  his-deatbr' 
Oroene's  "  GroatairtwUi  of.  Wit  boagbt  with  a  Million  of'  Be- 
paatanoe."  Ia  tliia  work,  a  rival  playwrighdrfhiadajisattfcmaAiael' 
aa  "am  apetart  orow,  beautified  in  oar  featbeH.tbat  wUhihia  tmy't- 
}iMtrt  turapped  is  a.pl^er'a  hide,*  mmoee*  rhe  ia-  airwcll  aUe-toi 
boMbast  out  a  blank  verso  aa  th*  beet. of  yon.  and  beug  a»>aftMMa 
<j&ila»flcf  Faelotum,  ia,  ia  bia  own  coaeeit,  tbc  oaly  SAahn-iMKU^JAt 
ftconntry."  In Uu»  pasiage  we  have eridence that  in  169Si,9bA^' 
B^are,  the  "  npatart,"  wabwpj  and  of  io  m«ch  cooaeqiwnca  to*«s  to 
exDite  the  aeurrilons'  ire  of  a  diaappointed  rinl.  The  akaae  of 
opponenta  is  the  earliest  sign  of  fame.  Moreorer,  we  fle»tbat'tuii 
tuenta  werv  net  ooafined  to  one  njodeof  endearooT, — b»wM  "aa, 
abeobite  Johaonea  Faototmn," — his  aomm«ii  were  seUing  alttvad,  a* 
Kaah,  1S90,  confessea ;  he  waa  an  aetor  and  a  dramat^t,  beatdca. 
batng  a  pradent  man.    Sotn&have  aupposed  he  waa  a  nMaieyleiider>l 

Greene  had  inourred  the  wrath  ot  Doctor  Gabriel  Harvefi  the 
ooUege  eoBipanion  and  frieod'of  !Ekin«ad  Speaiert  andaiewdaya 
after  tha  death  of  the  qiiomltan  {Mraan  and .  wUlooio  dranatist, 
"Fonr  Letters  and  certain  Sonnel«,"  fromithe  penorHlrTOT, 
appeared,  in  which  the  character  of  Greene  is  rery  eererely  haodUa. 
In  the  third  of  theae  letters  the  following  paaaagea  of  laaMirt  aai 
of  intimate  bearing  on  our  subject  occur,  viz.,  "  I  apeak  to  a  poet. 
....  Good  sweet  orator,  be  a  divine  poet  indeedt  and  nse 
hewrenly  eloquence  indeed;  and  employ  thy  goUea'  talaati  with 

■  A  pvady  of  "  Oh,  tign's  baut  wnip(«d  in  a 
Part  rf  "  Uaatj  VI."  set  i.  K.  a. 

TOL.  IT.  F 


THI  BMATin. 


Muovntiag  uHnoe  indeed ;  and  with  lieroiMl  oaatoet  hononr  ligbt 
vbtne  inoJaed;  u  noble  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  gentle  Mairter 
Spenaer  hare  done  with  immortal  fame ;  and  I  wiU  beetow  more 


._  jfftnded:  oraay  Aietiiuahmoontsinof  hnj^eeuggera- 

a  erer  bring  forth.    ....    The  right  nonoe  of  preg- 

aant  and  upiring  oonoeit  will  not  ootakip  any  predoua  gem  of 
{KTentatm.  or  any  bBaatifal  flower  of  eloontion,  that  may  riehly 
adnn  or  gallantly  bedeck  the  trim  gariand  of  tit  htidtUng  ttj/U.  I 
neak  genenUr  to  erery  aprinsing  wit,  bnt  more  >peMally  to  a 
fiw;  and  at  uiia  iuitant  ■ingiilarh'  to  i»m  whom  I  aalnte  with 
ft  hundred  bleHinn,  and  entreat  witli  as  many  prayers  to  lore  them 
that  love  all  good  w'xHa,  and  hate  none  bnt  (be  devil  and  hU  in- 
eaniste  impe,  notorioosly  ^ofeeaed."  Aj  Harrey  eommenda  for 
imitation  Speneer,  Sidney,  otanihTint,  Fraonce,  Wataon,  Danid, 
Mid  Nash,  it  could  be  none  of  these ;  and  as  the  characters  of  Uar- 
lowe  and  Peele  oast  them  out,  who  amoo^  the  poets  of  that  age, 
whose  style  was  in  its  bad  in  1SS2,  could  tms  be  bnt  that  one  whoae 
"Venus  and  Adonis,"  a  poem  in  the  vei-so  and  rhythm  of  Spenaer'a 
Banner,  most  at  this  very  time  haTe  been  in  tite  press  P  The  friend 
of  Spenser,  like  Spenser  himself,  seems  to  have  guaged  Shakespere 
thoronghly.  Though  they  have  not  etpressly  sod  directly  named 
kim,  the  implioatioii  appear*  to  ui  to  be  irresistible. 

But  more  follows :  Chettle,  in  1692,  published  his  "  Kind  Hart'a 
Dream,"  five  "inreotiTes  against  reignmg  abuses,"  and  from  th« 
lB«faae  to  this  pamphlet  we  find  that  his  editorial  labours  had  put 
Aim  in  a  false  position,  ont  of  which  he  endesTCrurs  to  exbricate 
himself  thus  i — "  About  three  mouths  since  died  Mr.  iRobert  Oreene, 
leaving  many  papers  in  sundiy  booksellers'  hands,  among  others 
Us  '  <£wateworth  of  Wit,'  in  whiuh  a  letter  written  to  divers  play- 
writers  is  offensively  by  one  or  two  of  them  taken ;  and  becanae  on 
the  dead  diey  cauuot  be  avenged,  they  wilfully  forge  in  thor 
eonceita  a  liring  author  j  and  afler  toesingit  to  and  fro,  no  remedy 
but  it  must  ne^  light  on  me.  .  .  .  With  neither  of  them  that 
take  offence  vai  I  acquainted,  and  with  one  of  them  (Marlowe  P)  I 
eare  not  if  I  never  be.  The  other  [Shakespere  P)  whom  at  that 
time  I  did  not  so  much  spare  as  since  I  wish  I  bad.  .  .  Tbatldid 
not  I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  bad  been  my  fault ;  because 
myself  have  leen  his  demeanour  no  lees  civil  than  he  excellent  in 
tke^fiKilily  he  professes.  Besides,  divere  of  worship  have  reported  hit 
apnghtneMi  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty  j  and  \u»/aixtumt 

grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  wit I  protest  it  waa 

alt  Greene's,  and  not  mine,  nor  Master  Nash's,  as  some  have 
unjustly  affirmed." 

The  Unks  now  fit  pret^  closely :  Greene's  attack,  Harvey's  advioe, 

and  Chettle's  apology  show  that  he  (or  if  not,  whoP)  wo*,  aboat 

1690—1693,  known  as  a  comic  dramatist,  and  might,  therefore,  b« 

pTwsrd  as  such  by  Spenser  then,  as  he  was  aubsequeotly  in  1596. 

1593.    "Teuua  and  Adonis"    was  entered  by  the  publish^. 


TBI  KSBATIBT. 


Biohud  Field,  "  at  the  lign  of  the  "Whita  GrOThomid  in  St.  Paul's 
Cbnrohysrd,"  in  the  books  of  the  St&tionen'  Company  as  "  licensed 
br  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy  and  the  Waraeos,"  18th  April, 


1593,  and  the  first  edition  was  printed  in  the  same  Tear.  In  the 
Epistle  DediofttoiT,  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of 
Sonthampton  and  Baron  of  Lichfield,  Shakespere  speaks  of  this 


poem  as  " unpolished  lines,"  odls  it  "the  first  heir  of  my  ii 


Epistle  DediofttoiT,  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of 

"     "         '  "      1  of  Lichfield,  Shakespere  speaks  of  this 

Dee,"  c»lls  it  "the  first  heir  of  my  ioTen- 

...      ._..,._ take  adrantsge  of  all  idle  hoar*  till  I  hare 

hoaoured  yon  with  some  grarer  labour."  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
dispute  wnether  this  was  really  a  firit  work,  or  a  Jirit  ^uhlUhed 
work ;  and  therefore  whether  it  had  been  composed  early  m  life,  or 
but  a  short  time  before  its  pnbhcation.  It  is  probable  that  it  was 
Bu  early  work,  written  in  the  heyday  of  his  blood,  which — while  the 
theatres  were  closed  on  accouut  of  the  plague,  in  the  autama  of 
1692 — he  tooched  off*  (at  Stratford  F)  It  is,  however,  tgually  pro- 
bails  that  he  did  not  look  upon  his  dramas  as  works  of^literature, 
but  as  artictes  of  trade,  and  that  he  did  not  reckon  them  "  heirs  of 
his  invention  "  in  the  peculiar  sense  the  words  here  seem  to  bear. 
Or  he  may  really  at  that  time  have  produoed  no  ^lay  so  thoroughly 
mnd  irrefragably  original  as  to  justify  him  speokmg  of  any  of  &em 
Man  "k«ir  of  myinyention."  TTiis  would,  to  a  certain  extent, be  a 
confession  of  Green's  accuracy,  or  would  at  least  be  a  confirmation 
of  the  implication  it  contains ;  at  the  same  time,  it  would  show  that 
poetry  was  not  the  main  and  chief  object  of  his  efforts— Hie  main- 
atay  of  bia  being. 

"  Titos  Andronicns  "  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  for  publica- 
tion in  1603. 

1 594..  A  second  edition  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  was  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall  in  this  year  by  the  same  printer.  On  May  Sth, 
1594,  Mr.  Harriion,  semor,  placed  upon  the  Stationers'  register 
"  A  Booke  intitled  the  Bsvyshement  of  Lncrece."  This  poem  was 
also  printed  by  Bichard  Field,  and  was  sold  by  bim  at  "  the  White 
Greyhound."  Drayton's  "  Matilda,"  1694,  contains  an  allusion  to 
it,  said  in  some  verses  affixed  to  Willobie  hii  Avita,  mention  is  made 
of  how  "  Shakes-Bpeare  ptunts  poore  Lucrece  rape." 

"The  First  Fart  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  two  Famous 
Houses  of  York  and  lAna&at«r  "  (now  the  Second  Part  of  "  Henry 
YI."  P)  was  published  in  1694 ;  as  was  also  "  The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew  "  (eithera  first  draft  by  Shakespere,  or  an  old  pky  bj|  Kyd, 
Greene,  Marlowe,  Hanghton,  or  some  other  early  dramatist,  on 
which  to  fix  the  critics  are  divided),  if  not  en  early  outline,  then  the 
source  of  the  chief  plot  of  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

"'The  Comedy  of  Errors,'  says  Hailsm,  in  his  'Literature  of 
Europe,'  vol.  ii.  p.  177,  nrny  be  premmed,  by  an  allusion  it  contains, 
to  have  been  written  before  the  submission  of  Paris  to  Henry  IV., 
in  1694,  which  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  Civil  War  j"  snd  in  n  note 
he  indicates  Act  III.  Scene  2,  and  adds,  "  Some  have  judged  the 
lay  from  this  passage  to  be  writt«n  as  early  as  1691,  but  on  pre- 
carious grotmos." 


196  THE  nSATlGT. 

A  "Hiatorie"  called  "^tin  Andronieiu,"  preenmed  to  be  tke'' 
j>)ay  &(tenrBTd«  pnblished  u  Sfaakeapere'a.  was  entered  for  public*- 
tioD  at  Stationen'  Hall  in  1693;  and  critie«  hare  aaaeilted  (otli«- 
pn>babilibf  of  it*  baring  been  published  in  16Mv  alUionfb  the- 
eaHiett  eaition  of  wbicli  any  copT  >b  "'>*'  Icdowd  is  dated  1060.  In 
1914.  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  "  Indnrtion  to  hia  Butbi^omev  Ptir,"' 
sajfl:  "Ke  that'  will  swesr  '  Jortnrimo'  or  '  Andronien* '  an  the- 
be«>t  ptaya  yei  tball  pai>s  unexcept«^  at  hei-e,  as  a  man  wbeae Jndg>- 
lu^nt  ehtrwa  it  is  constant,  and  hatb  9tood  still  tbeee  twentj-Sreor- 
tliirty  yeara."  "  Jeronirao"  waa  first  proiuced  in  1688;  t.  e.,  tw««kf- 
ail  years  before  Jonnnt'a  notice  of  it )  and  if  we  allow  oF'a  like  exBf^ 
deration  of  time  for  "Andronieui,"  it  will  bring  as  rery- nearly  to- 
1'>W,  BO  that  we  may  regard  tbtt  date  as  ajppToximBtery  convct. 
If,  as  manycritica  think, '"Titos  AndromenB"iB  not-aplayof  Shslns 
■pere'e,  the  abore  calculationa,  &r.,  are  of  little  or  noimportsaeeto- 
ui'*    ThfrGlobeTheatrewasbuilt  in  1691. 

159J.  '"Ilie  True  Trai-cdy  of  Richard  Date  of  Tork"  [now 
tbeThirdPartof'-HenryTI/')  was  published  in  169S.  Inanoteto 
a  worit  entitled  "  Folimanteia,"  1695,  it  is  said,  *'AU  praiae  tli«- 
'  Lni^rece '  of  sweet  Shalcesipero  ;"*  and  it  ia  beliered  br  iBoat  critiea 
now  that  in  Spenser's  "  Colin  Clout's  come  again;"  1696,  ShtdrOTper*' 
is  alludod  to  in  the  following  lines,  tiz.  : — 

"And  then,  thongb  lut  not  itut,  ii  Action: 

A  lieniler  thtpbcid  mi;  nuwhcrc  b«  fonnd; 

WboM  matt,  full  at  bi|;li  thooghl'i  iuTtutiDO, 

Doih  tile  hiiaitlf  hervicailji  K/und." 
The  lines  kawe  been  applied  to  Miobarl  Dmyton  (aad  toWamMl), 
'    '    videtttly  in  error.     The  oharacteristiM  ai*Sliakeapar^  «' 


"  The  Betum  from  Paniasaua  " — a  play  flnt  pmUttfy  aotod.  bj ' 
_e  student!  in  St.  Ji^in's  College,  CamlvidKe,  lAith  oo»*M— 
r^narka  oa  coat«nporary  aflthors — ia  a^od^ged  by  critita.  to  b 


been  produced  a^oiU  1595.  Spenser,  UonsUUe,  Lodgs,  Daatal 
WatsoD,  Drayton,  Daris.  Maiston,  Madowo,  ShiJuapere,  wad 
Churcbyard,  are  the  authors  speoially  notioed.  Of  SuJcMfMe. 
the  foUoving  is  uid ; — 

"Who  loTTs  Adonis'  Ion  or  Lacme  npt, 

Hb  saHtar  Tent  coDtaioa  hmrt-rebblng  lifc; 

Conld  but  ■  gmnr  aahjMt  him  edBl«dt, 

Wllhdgt  kirt'i  Im;  fodish  luifiikbUDl'' 
While  in  a  proke  dialoKuo  between  the  actors.  Burbage  and  Eempe. 
K-cmpe  saye,  "  Why,  here's  ov  Jellom  Sbake«pera  pnta  tham  all' 
down— aye,  and  B^n  Jonson,  too.  O!  that  Ben  Jonaon  is  a 
oestilent  fellow,  he  brought  up  Horace,  giving  the  poet*  a  piD  i 
DD-t  our  fellow  Shakespeare  hath  given  him  a  parge  tlut  made  nim 
betray  hia  credit;"  and  Burbage  replies,  "He  ia  mthvuxl  f^ow. 


'vaietti."  If, 'hoHerer.'fu  we  iUui,  the . dlnnm 'LenjniBtle ^ia  to 
"  The  Poetaster,"  the  assigned  date  nill  be  too  eArly-Hor  tUs  wtn 
additioti;  or"^eiPocta0tei'"  i» older .tkAn'ibiamnully  supposed; 
'•rtkis  Wing  theirark  of  a'amrcrHtj' pen,  Us  au&or  wiu  jiot  TBud 
-up  t»'thrtine  in  tbe  AMtricail  litoTatureofhwage.  Yet,  if  Uie 
'pMlJiikl,  like  tfaepTMe  ftpnion,  :i«  to  be  dated  1600,  <««  caanot 
'•aeomttili*rthe  irribsp's  seeming  ignvraAee  of  Sh^eepere-'*  pubUilied 
-'drasMic -wotlu ! 

im6,  lit  hu  been  ca»t«inary,  linee  1831,  in  >rcli«Me  on  Mr. 
-ij.  Ssme  CotlJer'e  "Hiit4»7  of  :£ti^h  Dramatic  Poete;,-'  then 
'f«bliiWd,  toquote,  in  reftvenoe  to'thiidtto,  STSpl^  of  the  players 
-flf  tke'(?Me'and  tke  Blacl^fi'itwa,  to  a  representSituTO from  oertain 
inhabitants  of  the  preciocta  of  the  BlacltrriarB,  againit -the  impair 
and'eahH^ement  of^that  t^LSatre,  and  tke  coatimianea  of  petform- 
'aneest^Mcin,  in  whteh  Bhakeapere'i : nune  hcJds' the  fonrm  place  ; 
-bnt  on  tkeiSOth  «f' Jannary  of  the  preaent  year,  Berera!  eminent 

SiKOgnphers,  PraacdB  'PaJnaTv,   Fradeiiok   Madden,   Sk.,   have 
liTvrad,  ai  the  reqaeat  of  the  Mmter  of  the  Holls,  an  opimon  cm 
t^  matter,  and  th^ hare  Aedmi  "that  th«  doeum*nt  in  queUion 


Malone  inferrad^from'a'pifper  thathad  belonged  to  Alleyn  the 
player,  that  Shakespere  lived  in  Southn'ark,  near  Uie  Bear  Garden, 
in  1696,  bnt  the  paper  basiiot-beea  found.  One,  taid  to  be  it,  in 
which  ShakeBpere's  name  appears,  has  been  declared  to  be  "  an 
OTident  modem  forgery." 

One  melancholy  entry  gives  this  year  a  sad  importance  in  om. 
Shakespere  chronii'le.  Death  first,  in  that  year,  inraded  the  poet's 
own  houaahab},  I  and  bereft  him, of  his  eldeet  aiid  oaly'Son.  The 
bniial  entry  inthe  Stratfurd  register  reads  thus: — "  1S96,  August 
llth.HaciDet,  filius  William  Shakespere."  We  cannot  be  &r 
WTonein  asiuming  that  Shalceapere  nas.in  Stratford  at  the  fiiucral, 
.and  nat  he,  with  a.  heavy-hearted  sorrow,  laid  the^youthful  head  uf 
hi*  son  in  the  oold  grave. 

"HtnFinBi;'  ■  holy  and  obHqnioQB  tfsr 
Hub/  dwr,  nliginai  Inn  aulf □  Inm  kit  eje, 
Ab  iMsrasBof  lbs  dwdl" 

-In  tike  same  year,  a  third  edition  of  "Yennsand  Adonis,"  and  a 
second  of  the  "Rape  of  Lucri-ce,"  were  published;  and  John 
Shaksspore,  in  all  probabililjf,  "  at  the  instance  of  his  son,"  says 
Dyca,  applied  to  the  Herald's  Collcffe  for  a  grant  of  arms. 

1 597.  Dethick,  the  Garter  King  of  Arain,  granted  the  ?rr''''"'^'on 
forarms.and  they  wereftc*ordingly  blazoned  (according  to  a  pattern 
-by  Olarenee  Cooke  in  1670  P) 

■"Someoand  Juliet,"' "as  it  hath bepn often  (with great afiplanse^ 
playwi  pnblJclv,"  itc.,  was  printed  by  J,  Danter,  1697. 

■■King  'Btcnard  the  Second,"  "as  it  liath  been  pnbliclv  acted," 
"Ao.,  and  "'King  B.iehard  the  Third,"  "  as  it  hath'  been  latelu  aeteil," 
Ac.,  were  -printed  aeporately  by  V.  Sims  for  Andrew  Wise,  ia 


«  montli  &«m  tlie  Aaj  of  St.  Uidiael,  in  the  Mth  7«w  of 
the  t«iga  of  EUzabefh,"  Ac.,  •'.  s.,  on  29tl)  Augiut,  1697,  by  "  a  plM 
of  corenant,"  between  "William  Shakespere,  gentUman,"  ai 
"Herculea  TJndertull,  gentleman,"  the  former  became  poeaeMoi  rf 
"  one  meWTiBge,  two  barng,  two  wdens,  and  two  orenorda,  wita 
apportenanoes,  in  Stratford-apon-Avon,"  and  for  this  he  gave  "to 
the  aforeaaid  Heroulea  aixtr  pounds  sterling."  The  house  on  thii 
^operty  had  been  built  bj  Sir  Hash  Clapton,  in  the  ragn  of 
Henrj  VII.,  and  was  colled  tke  great  Junue,  but  Shakespere,  axonH 
homo,  called  it  New  Plaoe.  He  naed  it  a  abort  time  ^terwarda  as 
his  residence.  ' 

In  this  some  year,  Jdm  Shakespere  and  his  wife  filed  a  bill  h 
Chancery — the  moat  expensire  court  in  the  country — against  John 
Lambert,  son  of  the  Edmund  Lambert  to  whom,  nineteen  years 
before,  they  had  mortgaged  Uie  estate  of  Asbiea,  for  the  reooToy  of 
that  estate,  nnjustly,  as  they  arerred,  withheld  from  then,  alAcm^ 
the  money  in  release  had,  according  to  agreement,  as  tliey  s^, 
been  duly  tendered.  It  is  WmvmI  that  this  wu  done  at  the  ir-**"' 
and  by  the  help  of  their  ton  William  Shakeap^. 


2ile  Dmontinational  Seaton  Wkg.  London :  Honlston  and  Wri|^ 
Thb  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  bnef  statement  of  the  origiBi 
hiatory,  and  tenets  of  the  various  Christian  sects,  with  the  reasoDi 
for  their  forms  of  belief  and  modes  of  worship.  In  aocompliahmf 
his  difficult  and  delicate  task,  the  Editor  has  judiciously  carried  ont 
the  distinguishing  principle  of  our  own  magazine — rix.,  that  of 
allowing  the  representAtives  of  every  sect  to  make  their  own  stat^ 
menta,  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  eoncluatons.  The  woric 
has  evidently  Men  compiled  with  great  care,  and  from  tiie  nnmbsr 
of  authorities  quoted  it  most  be  the  result  of  great  research.  It  is 
worthv  of  a  place  in  the  librwies  of  all  truth-seeken  and  buth- 
defenaers. 

Sitlorical  and  DeteripHve  Qeegrapky  iif  PaUtlitu.    Bj  JoairB 
A.  Mbxn.    Sunday  School  Union.    London. 
This  work  is  specially  designed  for  use  in  day  and  Sunday  aakool^ 
and  is  the  production  of  one  who  has  had  much  expehence  in  the 
,  instruction  of  the  ^oung  ?    It  ia  written  in  an  intereating  style,  and 
abounds  with  Scripture  facto  and  references.    The  numerons  pic- 
torial illustrations  are,  for  the  most  part,  good,  but  we  oanaot  sar  u 
much  for  the  map  of  Palestine,  which  certainly  should  give  plass 
to  a  better  when  a  second  edition  of  the  work  is  required. 


jMAuMat  ZoftoMT;  «i«r«  and  i«w  to  gttit.    B7  Isaac  GsiaoK» 
F.B.G.8.    MiucliBitor:  David  £oU7. 

This  pamphlet  iapnblislied  to  maks  known  to  the  working  daMM 
of  thia  CDontry  the  fact  that  in  Mancheater  and  other  parta  of  Lan- 
cashire the  demand  for  hdKmr  greatlj  exceeda  the  Bnpply,  whila  U» 
revene  is  the  caao  in  tlie  south  and  west  of  England.  The  writer 
•ays:— 

"  Id  Um  north  th«n  ii  oooitant  ampliTiDat,  <rith  Urg<  mgMi  In  Uw  Molk, 
■Imaat  no  (mplojiiwDt  fcr  the  TODUg,  From  thirtatn  to  liitaan  or  MrenUaa  jana 
of  >g*;  ud  ngt*  which  us  ■  caileatiira  npon  hiitoij.  Thar*  an  thoannil*  «( 
joong  wDIDni  oDdar  twntj  j««n  of  ago,  in  Lancaahira,  gattiog  from  8a.  to  18a. 
*  wack  for  light,  ea<7  mtk,  whila  thp  anlf  mrkiDg  haad  of  ■  lufs  famll;  la 
Elaei,  Domtabira,  CunbridgMhira,  Kant,  and  other  connliM  Id  England,  ia  gattfaiK 
aboot  9i.  or  lOa.  ftr  manj  mora  boms  of  labour,  and  with  wear  aad  teu  of  bo^ 
'  at  a  maiimnai.  Wa  aio  griaroiulr  abort  of  bukda,  «Tta  at  Uw  abn*  ng«,  aot 
thinii[,h(int  Ihli  irlmla  iianafarliiila[  diiliii  t  iia  hiin  a  iliilj  limwihn  rtaiilhaf 
laboai.' 

The  writ«F  makH  Tariona  sngiteatious  for  fheilitating  oommunit*- 
tion  between  willing  labourers  and  anxiona  emplojen,  wbidi  an 
-worthy  of  the  attention  of  both  olasaes. 

Join  Brigit  and  kU  Calumniator;     London;   Gtatton.     Man- 
ohester ;  Heywood.    Prioe  6d. 

Wa  notice  this  pamphlet,  not  for  the  porpoae  of  endorsing  or 
condemning  ita  pohdosl  sentiments,  bat  beoanae  it  is  the  firodootian 
of  one  of  OUT  own  oontribntora,  who,  in  this  instance,  wntea  nndv 
the  noM  I&  ^/«HM  of  "  Caleb  Croflon." 


ii  "  the  rdiitation  of  MTtain  aspersions  made  npc_         _   .        

Ur.  Bright^  in  regard  to  his  connection  with  Manchettor ;  and  is 
confirmation  of  his  news  in  reference  to  tlie  peerage." 
Gabriel  de  Mirabeau.     B7  HixsT  Exnbx.     London:   HoraeH 
and  Candwell.    Prioe  6d. 


Wb  have  here  two  biographioal  sketches ;  the  fint  being  onf^ 
naUy  prepared  for— though,  for  space-reasona,  not  published  in — 
our  pagpB,  and  the  second  ddiTcovd  as  a  lecture  to  a  sooietr  i> 
which  we  feci  interesteid.    They  are  both  eridentlj  die  result  of 


Tke  Ntic  Qmirterlf  Magaiin*,  *»d  Literary  ClronicU.  Noa.  I. 
and  II.  LSndou :  J.  F.  Hope. 
Tax  literary  progeny  of  the  BriUti  OontrovertiaUtt  are  beoomins 
iiDmeroas  1  and  now  we  hare  to  announce  the  adrent  of  a  Myin» 
in  which  the  family  features  are  xery  ativngly  deTelopeo  in  n 
"  poetic"  and  a  "  societies' "  section,  to.,  &c.  We  of  couiM  fed  a 
jtatomal  interest  in  this  new  candidate  for  public  sappoft,  and  tnrt 
it  will  merit  and  obtain  a  more  than  ordinary  amoont  of  anccaw. 


''J  Sosnr  Ebbb,   Eilnuno^. 
Boulitoii'WHl  Wrigbt. 

'  come  to  u 
^  .  _m,  irho  is  lo 

'  honour  to  kU  ciua.   '  He  has  snfiered  sorrow,  borne  dJ&ulty,  mod 

'eneonntered  diRappointment  brftvely.  His  hours  of  leisure  h«TO 
been  Ions  and  often  eiven  to  the  service  of  men  of  toil ;  snd  after  tho 

'trksmne  IsbonrfoT'dirity  bresd  was  otpt  with  him,  he  has  viUin^ 
lent  hia  aid  towards  the  improvenent  of  hia  fellow- work  era.  He 
has  eidtivated  hia  own  mind  nell,  read  much,  atodied  much.     In 

'Eilmamock  he  is  -valued  and  eateomed.    A  phjaical  infirmity  ha^- 

-Omustlf ,  iTB  think — act«d  as  a  bamer  to  his  ^didk  k  poaitjon  cX 

.(nnnenca  he  aongbt,  but  with  unconqueiable  will  and  eaaeaTOnrhtf 

.lis  aboutlo  "  try  asBin."     TUa  time  he  wants  iuJp  and  sympathj, 

•Goethe has«ppa^M.. to  ^e-pabhoUn. this. book-'^iOoUec^ii  aim- 
turea,  easaya,  and  poema. 

I^ebooli,  tJtaojt&'VantiBgiikaoKie  of  tti».gBaoeaof  Mod  writuic, 

->4S  a  mdcoBie  addition  to  uie.litwatiiM  of  labour.  Tit  ia  kia<^ 
toned,  larce  viewed,  honeat^  Ikll  of  ripe,  Bxodlest  tb<Htghts,  tMiefaM 
here  and  Uiere  bv  the  light  of  an  imagination,  bold,  Tivid,  Tigorcnf, 
aifdpoMic.  "TnePoeirvofLife"  baa  aeldom  been  better  eipreas*d 
th&n  here,  nor  haa  "Sflf-Culturo"  often  been  more  genially  illna- 

-  tr**rf.     "The  PhilosophT  of  Life"  reeeiTes  consideration  «n*h  as 

■ire-wiah  many  ofonrworking  men  were  aWe  and  williBg  to  gito  it. 

"Ifce  Bookworm"  maygajn  a  li«Ue  j^easttre,  profit,  and  delight 
from  the  paper  dedicated  to  him.    The  few  poems  with  which  ttw 

'T^ine  ejosea  are  chastely,  feelingly,  and  mnsicADy  cowpo^Kl; 

'though  -we  by  no  means  think  tbemthe  beat  part  of  thia  o(ki< 
mendable  book.    "Hie  following  extract,  fKim"'be!f-Cnltar6  lUms- 

itratvd,"  we  place  be&reoHrreadfira,  because  it  peaaeaaea  a  double 
intereat.  It  will  aorve  sa  a  apecimen  of  the  atyle  and  quality  of  th» 
book.aod  it  will^iafbrm  our  readur*  regarding  another  early -«nd 
valued  contributor,  whose  brief  bat  usef^  life  entitles  him  lo  aome 
more  lasting  memorial  than  has  yet' been  given  it.    The  initials 

^  X.' G.  appear  in  some  of  our  early  volranea ;  and  we  think  it  a 
dutj  to  show  bow  iropreasiTety  that  wrtter'a  life  has  sSected  ifaoae 

■■who enjoyed  bis- peraona!  friendship. 

"Parmit  ma  now  tDJDiiiidiica  joa  taaoswhau  asm*  oat  tvanlf  pnaani  piFamt 
ercrheud  pronoaneed.  Let  ua  then  sappoM  it  is  the  llth  of  Aagoat,  IStS.  ~  W* 
1WT«  iba  port  of  Ajr,  u  Ifae  idti  ii  dipping  bebiod  th»  peak*  of  Amn.  uid  gitiing 

■  *n~adita  tir  ni  u  wt  luoncb  ont  inta  ■  bolitamm'Ha,  boand  lor  Lii-*rfie»l  id  Xli* 
ill-ratad  fori  of  Carrid.  ASVit  >  fHiful  nii^ht  -of  MeriD,  >p«Dt  kmld  all  tb* 
haBWa  of.aai  litkim*  Ja.iha»t«ei«gB,.ialo  whigh  tb>  ■»»  tliat-sicep-U)*  dtcka 

-aoma-poDting  arnr.md  uon  uoong  Ilie,  proUcats  puiengan;  and  a  dij  vhidi 
proraacs  iittla.  impracsmect  on  the  ni|{hl,  hat  Utterly  auiuiiM  a  mildu  tsmpar, 
and  tiirii  ihniwi  lunaUne  o'tr  ita  face,  we  ruob  our  duind  bavco.  We  an  glad 
ODca.  more  ^a  aecure  oamfortable  qaaden  oq  terra JSrma,  in  Ibe  gnat  a 

"tmrn.   ■'Next  moratng  finda  □■  a  Itiile  aFter  lii  o'clock  on  onr  waj-|a  W  ~ 
AenatropoKa  of  cotton,  diaomaingpart  ofaaraoaterttas'lbahagaal 


'and'IbaD  weareoff  for  CHdhim;  thwmwkiliap  of'ttw  bW<bii  dtj,  wm«  nin*  di(a 
'ttMmt.  Hiriof  unTsd,-irB  inakeaorinf  la  ■  HnDg'frtmDd  m' tfas  mtskBtrvf 
'IhU'niMkj,  gotMreil.  *Dd  aoeomelf  Mvn,  yit'  cantnTiioe  MMns  BO,tlOD  of  s-papii- 
'lBl>iiB;iand  it  length  reufa  ■  nemtnw  of  hniues  with  garden  phti  \xftn  Ida 
'dour*,  and  Ijing  at^rigbt  uighH  alimat^vlth  tha  B1b<  Owl'Bctrat)!  of  Oldhm. 
"Weba*»'bemi  ■een  approaohing, -and  «  bflthe,  bannj-Scotoh'i^.-Wie-BlstBrirf''  NlB 
■  Madd  "WB-aeek,  bida  na- ■■•tcorna.  Wr  aaa 'teaa  aubdaad-Bam<r-on''h«r'sntB< 
"tanaaoa,  BrtirithitandiiiK*  the  mttita  af  fHcndHHal'Oor'TJait  haa  mxarioaad.  '->r 
-«nd  hyira  are- eoBdneted  intoa  mat' Wmom  opaMdn.  OtWHiiaJ  OD'hisMO, 
tbera  Hei  a  Touog  inin,-pale  and  -  cmaoMed,  wilb  B"ininiDg  faee,  apatrkln^ajra, 
-•Dd  nmaire  bnnria  faMia  Ahidrjoii  aimut  bi!  to  taad  the  pfmnea  of  a  Ugh 
■eider'tir  iDtdtigenee.'Ud  to  regard  aathe  index  of  a-aaul  fnltof  gecemu'Aal- 
iDgi  and  loftj- Hpratinia.  ArDDud  bhn  are  qnita  a  DrnnW  of <  booka  and- papata. 
'lo  hi*  long ■boDj' fingers  ia  a  pandl;  and,  u  be  Kea  on  bis  back,  b«  ia  engaged. in 
■mitiac  wicb  a  book  (ar  hia  desk.tfae'  leading  ardcla  liir  the  nnt  munber  of  tiia 
■OI<BmnClBVnkle.  He  nti  apin  gladnni  Mwemter;  ntendi  blifrieiMIjkaild, 
'jnd-gim  ni  indi  a  heartj  shake  and  kindlT-wtleome  a*  no.  aearoe  oonld  Fipect 
ffom-oooeofargono  in  consaniption.  Hebrginato  tiiHt  wilb  ferronr  and^eloqneoea, 
"On  tbnnes  in  wbich  sar  mntnul  intenat  ia  tmtnd.  Yon  CMUiot  keep  him'  Ann 
''taUdag,  for  there  i*  a  grest  npirit  ia  bim  that  disease  eaonot  subdue.  Bat  the 
eidtscoent  is  too  moch  for  bim.  ■nd'Tmoiting  of  blood  easiBi.  .  We  are' lAlf 
paioed  that  oor  interview  sbaald.-  h»e  aiuh  «n  rSect  on  one  whom  we  esteem  ao 
mash,  and  to  see  whom  we  have  tnrelled  >o  far.  Alter  anch  &  scene,  we  bare 
liltle  anticipatirm  that  our  beloved  friend  will  e«  far  nillj  as  lo  be  able  in  three 
wwka  dma  to  pa^  ni  a  visit,  and  slaj  a  oigbt  with  as  in  EJmamock,  imd  will 
contlDQe  to  ran  hia  brave  nee  with  death  till  Jnlf  of  the  folioning  jear.  Bat  ao 
it  happened.  And  who  ts  he  ?  jon  a^  It  is  Bobert  I<ewis  Omis,  ths  fomidcc 
of  the  Neophj'te  Writers'  Societr,  now  grown  into  the  British  Literar;  Sodeljr,  In 
ooonectioD  with  which  I  flnt  form-d  hia  aeiiaaintance  In  1852.  Nerer  do  I  hear 
tba  name  of  Bobfrt  ITicall  altered  without  baring  mj  breist  stirred  with  love  to 
bim,  or  without  having  Robert  Lewis  Qerrie  brnuitht  viridlj  before  mj  mindi  fiir 
tbeir  nobilitj  of  oharactcr  was  one,  and  their  life'Stco^le  lodila  results  weresadij 
■imilar.  Gerritfwas  bom  in  Aberdeen,  in  Januar;,  1S31.  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
be  went  to  be  a  composiler  in  the  ffera2d  Office  there,  when  he  served  seven  jean. 
During  his  sppreDticeahip  be  attended  evening  claases,  stndjiag  modern  lingniget 
and  other  branctaea  of  mental  iuipmrenieul.  At  fifteen  bewrote  rereas,  but  ths 
bent  of  hia  mind  was  deddedljlittrarj;  and  before  he  was  mnelees  ha  was  a  priie 
aaaaf  wriier,  and  oontribntor  to  lereml  nugaiinea.  He  lovid  nature,  and  adored 
bc<^;  and  in  the  haunts  which  be  loved,  aiys  a  friend,  where  everjspikj  pine'trea 
was  a  familiar  friend,  and  ever;  stmimer  violet  a  thing  to  be  earessed,  it  was  not 
tmnsaa]  to  find  bim  asleep  with  the  moonlight  upon  bis  face.  Such  traits  distin- 
goish  the  mind  exalted  with  the  gtmts  of  greatneaa.  And  so  he  canrageonslf 
■troggled  on  in  tbe  caltnre  oF  his  nwa  mind,  and  Id  extending  a  brothertj  helping 
band  to  other  jouths  wheae  aapiraliana  ran  up  tbe  sans  gokden  track  as  his  own. 
So  did  he  live  and  lahokir,  till  he  nea  to  be  editor  and  pvoprialDr  of  the  OldAam 
Chromcie  liefore  he  waa  iwentj-fiiar  jeais  of  aga.  And  whatbtougbt  him  to  the 
oondiiiun  In  which  I  bava-Hnit  iatrodnevd  bim  to  joar  noliee?  'It  was  partly  Iha 
nllanies  and  immnralilies  of  trade.  He  piuebased  the  copyright  and  furnisbinga 
of  the  papar  beyond  their  real  vahia.  The  urealation-wai  less  than  3O0,  and 
many  of  the  advertiaemtDta,  on  tbe  fiailb  of  wheae  ioiu'jUa  character  he  had  pnr- 
cbased  the  paper,  were  fictkione;  'scsnetinwa  the  workmen, 'wJiom  he  had  cootinned 
in  their  plaMw,  raDdetad  thanneliaa  anahla  od  «b«  Fridayni^t  to  brin;  ont  the  paper 
on  tnlnrday  morning,  and-  poor  Gerrie  bad  to  ran  to  HaDchestar  for  help,  and  bad 


to  aet  u  jnmaan  UmMlf,  in  ulditiaD  to  tU  bli  atiur  udnoot  afot*  lo  «tikU 
ft  popolu'  papar,  ud  nuk*  it  Hlf-sappoiiDg.  Tbi  Kbilitf  dupUjsd  in  hit  Indm 
occwdiMd  the  buslns  rnmoiir  ttut  latding  mm  in  Iba  nrighboiLrlwod  mra  tbtit 
■QUion;  M  JMloni  ii  Iha  public  of  ■  joiuig,  ulf-nudB  moL  So  jnecwrfiUj  fil 
he  flgbt  the  bitlls  of  nform,  of  fnedom,  ud  Uie  peopli,  la  bti  colnniBa,  lhat,il 
IhiM  jaaa,  the  eiroolatioa  of  the  dmnkb  nm  froin  300  to  3.000.  It  na  StUl 
wonder  lh>t  hii  oooititntioa,  Dot  orir  robnit  «t  best,  eboaU  b^ia  to  rirfd  ndv 
Moh  ehaerlen  and  haranji^  draomalanoaf.  Tbeaa  wan  Iht  dnamaUaoM  tkit 
planted  Iba  &lal  )tj  at  tbe  not  of  that  noUa  alcm  ;  and  for  tiro  locw  jean  M 
the  Intidimu  creeper  dnuD  tbt  lap,  and  afaiiral  ap  tbeopanisg  lea*«aof  tbabativ 
life  that  lo  cbeerfDilj  nuraad  it.  Tea,  chearfblnaaa  was  there  ap  to  tbe  m}  ImL 
Uaolj,  Chriitian  fortitnda  waa  there  too,  and  a  gladaema  kopt  *'g*''*rg  op  tb 
aoui,  and  anlaiing  into  that  which  i>  iritMn  the  tbL  I  wmU  lite  to  mi  JM 
•oma  cxtncta  from  lellen  of  hit  which  I  rH«T*d  in  '93  and  '63,  which  an  £M^ 
(oiahad  bj  alaqaence  and  tme  friendthip,  bj  varied  intelligaDoa  and  ngeJUa 
Moneeli,  tendered  Id  tbe  rarj  ipirit  of  a  warm-hearttd  bnjthar — bnt  lima  fartMl. 
I  00I7  gire  7on  a  ttw  rertM  fiom  hii  pao,  which  an  bnutifol  and  pathtti^  aad 
haTe  thenielanaholjlatent  of  being  writlan  nhortlj  before  hit  death.  Selentelj 
did  be  lore  hia  mother  end  odIj  lieter,  who  left  Aberdeen  lo  reeide  with  hiB^  tad 
lend  him  in  hie  jonrney  to  the  tomb,  that  be  waa  afraid  the;  would  ba  witatMa 
el  hie  laat  cotSict  with  the  hut  antmj  of  man ;  and  to,  in  to«ohin(  tsMS  ka 

"'TO  DIE  ALONE. 
" '  No  dlanoa  ie  there  when  tbe  heart  doth  beat, 

Bnl  wamlnj;  aounda  of  manj  muffled  fiNt, 

Of  inaide  watcher*,  lamnto  Mt  of  eon, 

Telling  out  the  liogering  modal'a  honra. 

Compamooa  cloet  are  thej  on  long  black  nighta, 

Our  reat  to  ihua,  or  olambar  ferw'*  blight*. 

Whan  iMt  ia  gon^  aa  it  baa  /jaat  tnm  iDe, 

Nor  other  leet  ie  wiahed  bnt  to  be  &««, 

Witbont  a  hnman  ear  to  hear  107  nuan, 
To  atretch  mj  limbe,  and  thai  to  die  alcoe. 
"  '  0  maoj  aia  the  nigbta  that  aeem  like  Jian, 

Cotiutkw  in  watohinga,  hopes,  and  etormj  fear*, 

Endleaa  in  phantooia,  botlmlcse  in  pain, 

While  anarchr  and  ehaoa  mlt  Ihe  brain. 

lt»Bj  tluwa  mghto,  bat  with  na  liTaa  the  power 

la  lucid  leaU  to  make  a  bearan'i  boor. 

With  pnjer  of  heait  and  higbett  thooght  of  good. 

With  M>al  of  faith  to  deep  in  eameet  mood, 
Aa  beipe  lor  la; gtid  donhtinga  to  alone, 
And  sweetena  more  mj  hope  to  dia  ahuia. 
" '  Tbm  night  becooies  to  beaatifal,  that  rest 

la  well  forgotten  in  a  change  so  blest; 

Hajhep  the  night  fire  apnrto  a  ebeerf  blaaa. 

And  aonM  old  booaepieea  anilca  of  jocnnd  d^l; 

llajhap  mj  bird,  tliat  rooata  within  lU  tagt, 

Trillt  like  the  dreaming  toogslar  on  tbe  ttag«t 

Or  walli  and  roob  baTs  chenged  to  itarrj  akj, 

And  ahow  the  qniet  moea  nil  lUlalj  bj, 


.  cHB  mjuiBn. 


MS 


"*  Tin  dwth-bU  ii  too  wriau  fiir  ihow, 

For  fomud  putin;;,  or  ut  ipsMb  Is  flaw ; 

The  gn^  of  Ion  tiiMt  pmmplB  na  thni  to  mwt, 

Good  bjs  to  bid,  and  ana  uiothcr  greet, 

Sort  to  ill  bouts,  i*  Mnat  (o  tliU  ono 

Whew  tlnx'i  ran  out  tni  nil  iu  ■■ttiliiiigi  dooa. 

ObJ  JO  whuoo  Darnn^  kuidiHaa  can  pn^ong 

A  fsriila  lifa  jonr  (nsndlj  jofi  uiiODg, 

Ton  ouuiot  with  to  hnir  iU  final  gnao, 
TbsQ  nhf  ihoold  1  not  bopo  to  die  iIdimF' 
" '  OUkm,  FAmarg,  1 BS7.  Bbisuda.* 

Bnt,  DO !  he  did  not  dii  alono.  From  tha  fond  ambraes  of  hia  mother's  amu,  on 
tha  I61h  Jnlj,  1B57,  in  Uw  !7^  yaar  of  hia  aga,  hia  fmd  apirit  viaged  ita  flight 
to  tha  Chriatiu'a  faDiD*-^Di[rired  irith  Iba  hope  of  jat  maating  Iboas  dsar  onaa 
whom  ha  lait  balund.  Nor  bad  ho  long  to  wait  till  hia  bolortd  sUtar,  whoaa 
baalth  waa  impaired  bj  attmdaiies  on  bim,  followed  bim  thithar.  To  Robart  Lawia 
Oarria,  and  the  iaitilnte  of  which  he  ma  tha  fonndar,  I  am  indebted  for  ioma  of 
tba  bast  leaaona  of  mj  lite  i  and  ao  let  ma  add  to  thia  tribnta  to  hia  memor;,  Ihaao 
partiDg  words  :  'Oh,  man  graattr  baloved,  go  thj  way  till  tha  aod  ba;  for  tholl 
ihall  net,  and  atsad  In  thj  lot  at  tha  end  of  the  da^'  Pacewell,  brother,  till  wa 
meet  agidnr— P^  95—101. 

Tonng  men,  buf  thia  book  and  read  it  oareftiUy,  Ton  will  find  ita 
eontflnta  repay  }roa;  and  we  hope  that  tiie  knowledge  of  baTins 
helped  a  fatlow-atniggler  towuds  b  more  oaeful  and  a  diviner  lira 
may  add  a  pleasant  seeing  to  the  eye  that  loolu  on  it. 


'^t  ^nqamx. 


96.  Was  it  oanmon  io  tha  17tb 
ODtorT  for  tba  LUmoj  to  ba  rang  or 
ehsDtod  In  tha  atrrioa  of  onr  nsticoal 
ahnrch?- 

99.    1 

finn  of  a  book  which  wm  taid  to  ba 
tba  oldest  in  tba  world,  the  lattan  of 
irluch  wtn  nejtbar  writtan  nor  printad, 
bot  ont  oat  of  the  Tallam  witb  s  sharp 
Imtnunaot.  Can  anj  of  f  oni  raadara 
gin  >BT  InibrmatiM  rtspactiiiK  it?— 
O.A. 

lOa  Wbaodidtheanstoiaaf  nuuT)'- 
ing  in  chnrehaa  origlnsta  ?  An  answer 
mU  aUig* — Tbb  iBquimn. 

101.  I  am  maklnca  oollaction  otalo- 
qwnt  paMRgasaod  gams  of  Uxngbt  frwa 
MnnoDs,  ipaa«bii,MHji,  fto.  Cm  aoj' 


reader  of  tha  BrilM  ControvtrnalM 
direot  m*  to  ti^s  mines  where  anch 
wealth  maj  ba  fbnnd  in  abondanoa?— 
Aoocanxm. 

1 03.  A  faw  months  back,  tha  mambMi 
of  tha  Ldcaatar  Tonog  Han's  Ctaristisa 
AaaocistioD  wara  hToorad  bj  sn  illni- 
tralad  lootora  on  an  initniment  oallad 
the  Ojmsoopa.  Notwitlutandum  tbs 
laotonr'a  andeartmr  to  ba  panpicnoas, 
I  conld  not  elaarlj  aae  its  natnn  or  nsa. 
1  ihsll,  thanfbn,  ba  glad  if  jon,  or  anj 
of  jmr  oomspDodants,  will  eiplun  tham 
thnngb  the  medinm  of  the  Srilith 
ConCramrauifiiC.  Wa  wars  informed 
bj  the  leetnrar  that  it  wsa  inTsntad 
irithin  the  last  two  or  thiaa  jasrs,  bj 
a  FMoohman.  1  aboald  like  to  know 
if  tha  flf-wbaol  la  not  an  appUoatloa  of 
tba  tama  prindpla;  also  tba  flr-pnllay 


whioh  ia  tb*  ibipa  of  tha  lAM^iMida 
tht  gjnmeopa  tihibilcd.  Tkii  Af- 
polla;  u  DMd  to  gidn  ipted;'  lb«r  an 
■t  work  ID  thii  town,  tba  riuift  i^oIt- 
fm  it  th«  nts  of  batuMD  4,0B0.ud 
S.OOO  par  ainnte.— J.  T.'  B. 

103.  I  ihiill  ba  graatlji  obfigwl  if  nj 
of  jonr  iMiTMpondenti  will  aphiD  th« 
derlntioD  of  tha  wnd  "  TidUmi,*  a 

glabt-Anrar.  I  km  sooHliniu  pouled, 
not  onl;  to  ^oir  tb*  niMiiiiig  of  idaii- 
titlo  itnat  in  butaoj  (nhich  du},  how- 
•rar,  gcnaraJlj  ba  ducorand  bj  nfac- 
•Dca  to  »  LatJD.dictuaw/),  but  »]ao 

Mama  to  lu  a  mattar.of  ngnt  tbat 
in  moet  botuioal  worka  the  .Eoflliab 
word  ia  aet  agiinBl  tha  Latin  ooa  with- 
out aoj  txplautioii,  u  if  tha  •»)»  ware 
a  tnniUtioa  of  the  other.— Ax  A  B 
C  BoTANiar.   - 

104.  PJaaaekeuiiiidU'toiDiaBi 
iDi^iD  jDarnaxboDiniar  aCthe  £rarul 
■Comrtiurtiaiul.  (he  titbuod-.pnaaa  of 

■  few  of  tba  beat  (and  cheap  if  psaaibla) 
hooka,  whan  I  cu  find  tha  alemeata  of 
the  hiatory  of  civiliiatian  in  different 
agaa  aikd  conntriea.— E.  C: 

106.  Oblige  bj  Mjing  in  jonr  next 
nnoibar  what  are  the  simplatt,    ' 


<n  tha  ai 


Eeof  > 


God  and  on  the  dirioit;  of  ChrialiiDit;. 

—a 

106.  What'ia  tke  .ase  of.lb*''T< 


89. .  JfiuaailB.— P.  (nqahw,  "Vba 


eonnad  lbaitiiu>of  xfrntrnm,  UwlaU 
<i nriiiah trtingBJihaJ  tha  laatfaopsof 
(ke.'Jmn,  aad  osmplaldj  antjagatad 


B  iM—The  M 


I*  of'thi*-.£ 


3  "mtii'ii.  which  Btoed  on 
n  abona  of  the  Baad.-fiaa, 
■  ttmtaii  Ibe  aoBth-nialani  c^oer  of 
-<ttis  lake,  ooa  loft;  rock:  tanoaaiBi-kj 
•imf  miioEB  and  frecipieaa,  and  oonld 
•rij  'ba'Taudiad  bj  two  dangarou 
nansw'paaha,  eoe  from  tha  'Kmtf^mA 


<  Upon  thia  ndi  d^ooathan,  tba  Kae- 
aabaao,  built  a  iiHailal.  which  Heni 
th» GftataAanmda fnatl;  atraoctb- 
eoad  bjt  imataDaa  tetificatkoa.  Tha 
■all,  ubiob  ■«■  efipaliabed  atooa,  wal 

■  U  f»m  tUci:  ud  aa  fcat  Ugh,  fluhal 
bj  S7  tewua,  aacb  ST  feet  bigh,  aad 
eoaaHanioBtiiig'  iritb  ■  line  of  baildiii{t 
inaide  ibewall.  ■Tto  Jiluliltil  fw 
tieia '  was  baurgad  aenaal  timaa,  ai 
It  lilt  wu  taken  bj  EUnoa  Sjhl. 
For  age*  after  tbii  atnwgboU  wM 
Delected  and  faigattcD,  bat  in  tSU 
Ueure.  Babiaaau  and  Smith  tnggDM 
that  a  oertuD  rack  Ibej  aaw  !na  tbi 
bfligbta  of  Eogedi,  and  CTDwncd  wttb 
miaed  huildinga,  nugbt  be  it^  ludil 
iai2,  Ur.  Wiloott,  an  Amariaan  laa- 
aioDiij,  iDtb  Hr.  Tipping,  an  EDgliA 
irliit,  uceaded  the  rock,  and  prond 

.  eSeetaitUr  tbat  it  «a*  tbtt  real  Haaaada 
S«oe  ikan  (ISSl)  U.  Da  balggr  Jid 
■a  baud  of  f  nnabBaaJiBs*  aKaadatlT 

.the  eHlem  {Htth,  and  aU<*g«MBi-*l 
tbeir  detaila,  corroboratiDg  to  tbi  TaiT 
latter  the  deacriptiou  of  Joaaphna— 
J.^.F. 

93.  The  Bittnrs  of  ci«  Gifdn^ 
Haa  -'Jeaa* "  read  Borrow'a  " Gipiiia 
in  Spain"?  Tba  work  ii  mtitlad, 
"BorTon'a  Acooant  of  tba  Gjpna  4 
Spain.  wttbunrfiBpaal  CaUaa>i»ji 
their  Songa  and  CoMy,  uul  i  Cojiooa 
Dictionary  of  thor  Li^goage,"  XTlIl^ 

.  and.  nuf  ba  had  at  tha  pablio  libaa*- 
It  ia  ■  paputarndi,  and  I  han  bari 
it  Torj  wellapobaonf,  tliongb'I«aart 
.^•ak  paraoaaUji  aa.4o<  ito  Tilaa.  V- 
B«CTa«ba--' 'i  •--• --—^ 


JaBiaa,ibaa  alao  pnbUahed  a-anriTi  M 
titkad  '■  l\be.0ipi7,''.iBamla.-.J.H.i- 
97.  Boail»iuiity.—Laa4  aeng  tbi 
^raiMaof  be*bbiiMuig'£Klyj*aa.i(^ 
aodpi^araanthaaai^aotMBtabaiaaad 
in  ilmoat'-Ul  .tbe  ^apadiaa;  af, 
Briluinica,  Ure'i "  Enighioi  tU  WW 
trial  A  -    "       '  "     ■ *  '•-'-^ 


pnbliabad  a  a 


titM,  "Tha  BoolUndar*  in  thdr 
"  ladiutrial  Librarj."  Perhaps  XHti* 
otber  eornspaiidnit  may  be  abl*  to  ffrt' 
mKe  daBDite  infomiatioii. — N. 

102.  Ggrtueope.  —  In    "  B«crutiTe 


Ittu.Thf  Tlmw^  qfi  Ciiilkaliamiut .. 
ounM  maokierUw  tlnMim  a( 
rliMiill  Trrn  A  ■oyocBllantpapacr 
cantfaa.gMwn'  gMMtJon  MTiliHriwn — 
atkribnltd  to  Alteif  FonWanqiM^  ap.' 
pguv'in  Om-LamdommdiWulmimitm 
JMnftrAfrU.  1886.  Adafiaitiranf. 
wlia*  ii  in«uit:bj'.tb«'Matic7  ot  rntHt- 
xMioawiU Jm  fomid  b  Sr-G.  OorctmJI : 
Icwii'i  ■■  Metkod*  of  Obawnticm  and. 
Thaiininir --  °-''^--"  (38bO,  "ol.i.  p. 
SOfc  Ohaptal  XXlLaad^XXVlLitf. 
tbv  nMa.booh  eoUaiii  manj  imUon. 
MBMiks  ga  asd  fiuU  ngardi*^  ciiiHi^- 
tiMl.aad  thatiUDgTa^jafthaantjaM 
dl  ariuuiBtad' iir  tha  notd  t»  I 
GniMt'i "  CiViHiatioo 


tbaw  chapMn^ 


"  (a«.  6d.)  iaawU-fc 
ablai  ud.  raaiaUa  booki  F.  tod. 
SchlBRel'*  "  Lecturea  on  IhaPhilwophj 
of  B'uMtj'  (Brfia,.  aa..fld.).  Hagal'. 
"  EWIwapfar  of  Historj  '  (Bohn,  9a  ). 
rakiUB' tbc'in^aat!  fioni'a  Qeman 
itBad-qMint  I  :ai  ^  ataa  tba  nior*  elakw 
imtW'im'ta  of.  Waabanoth  and-  oEi 
AMoigv.  EatBaa'" SkaMtiasvf Ibn," 
MiUtfb  -  PUkmpfaroeraitiarr,''  HllUr 
"  Oo<3»il-OowT™ne,'' D(t  Adiai  ftr- 
,"  Jamaa 


Akvid'a^  LtotsrwDQ Madam  HiaCorj" 
(Ifla.),  Ti-MWaUagb'B  "  Usa  aad  Stndy 
ol^HkUrr,"  and  J.  S.  UWa  "  PnUtfcai 
BBaoainir''  <3te).  aai  all  ea^;  ansaa- 
0  tba  Engliib  readar.     Volnay, 


thnBoiaooa^f  BMorf"),'  Rmi-  Fcnaod 
(■Blttwja/tbe  PngiM  of  CiriliMtiBa 
in-Borapa"),  awlDtaiiao  ("Conraaof 
BlMarical  SniMe*^)  an  agswg  tba  best  < 
noch  writan.    Ba«d<i  ttu  Octdhui 


wrilaii  abOTB  msntioasd,  mafnl  infor- 
maUon  maj  b«  gained  b;  a  pansal  tf 
Heann'a  and  Hiebubr'a  works  (nunr 
of  which  an  traniTiUd  into  English  or 
nsDch),  MUller'.  "Historical  Crid- 
diaiw','  ii  ivalaaUa,  aa^  ir«  alio  Lbq's 
"  UniMiailHiaMrj,"  Boh's  "  HiaWrj 
of  tha  Middla  AJfit,'  Rehm's  "  HiaWry 
of  the  Middle  A^i  aprtUaa's  "  HisWij 
of'  tto-EMifiin  Statsx'  Hfiltaaafa 
"  Oitwiiuthi'MdiUa  Agsa;'  &&  "A 
Sattnnl.Aa^T^afObristiaaCiTiU- 
iatiaai''^L.ILda.Verin)«<aFniiBh- 
ama  who  -niUcia  Eigtiah).  waa-^mh. 
ILshal,br'Ohap>wia>lWO  (>(>*- ^) 
BalkiA  "  Enaqpa^  tbaUiddla  Agta  " 
(Wi<).iB'ra^.iritb.tb>>nnb>  of 
e— f»h  Jamallaattiii,  and  richiwith. 
tUMght  Oarijk'a  and  Hacaria/a 
aMvi.''OaHUair,'  ihaugb  diftdiw 

ara'HwtiirifcaiatelpsnuiaL  Semal 
aitaaltium-."  Hi»t«j,"  tha  "  Philoatrhy 
of  Bktarji"  "  HialarM  Critliriioa,"  Shl, 
haiB' appaiuMd  I  in '  tha  psgaa  of.  tha 
BrUM  CoBlpoMrfKibt  itasU,  wbioh 
maytbir  torfuUy  laad, .  The  tr»E  theaiy 
of  tiaifiuliDa  baa  oot  ai  7*1,  wa  bsUaH, 
bsso'  dwjflvmd,  nor  has  ita  hiatoty 
bm  adafutd;  writlwii  A  thonght&l 
ptnual  of  oaf  bi^orj  mU  looo  stait 
mah  a  boat  of  nflaetiniain  the  nadar'a 
mmdias.will  woik  oat  forrhinia  boUsr 
and  noblar  Ihaorr  of  cinliiation  than 
bookaieaB  giw.  Oaa  Tigoioaf  shoot  of 
thoDghl  ajamging.  np  in  a  maa'a  own 
mind  i*  worth  a  Ihonaand  holhaiiH 
gfwwthi  plaoMd  bj  man)  raaimg.  To 
tha  limJttr  alona  doaa  CUt  leaed  bar 
choicsrtKicntB,  and-nocoU  "tha  map' 
of  dajstntwani''  with  an  czplaaalocy 
iadaa.~N<L. 

10*.-  "  The  BridaMet  of  Ohria- 
Uantj,"  bj  BaUb;  PortMas,  D.D..  lata 
Bfahop  of  London  (OKnr  asd  Bojd, 
Edinbargb),  prioa  6d. ;  Archbishop 
Whalolj's  "  Inlrodaetorf  Lasuos  «t 
Ohtktiai'  Bridences  ^  (Parkar  and  Son, 
Loadoo)^  prie*  6d.  ;  Baaj  Banan 
"Rcasai  ami  faith"  (LoDgmaaa,.  Lon- 
don^. piioB  Ii.  Sd.;  Ofllaapia'a  « Na. 
oaaBaijExistsneBafawl''(DlMikwM' 
BdiibaiKh},  3a.  6d.— M.  L. 


S^t  ^aipic. 


GafflMldi  ia  flghtuig  nndv  tha  teasar 
of  libertj  tgunat  a  wnid-wids  exacntad 
daipat ;  ud  althaogh,  la  loran  of 
peaca,  m  mold  nthar  hava  aaM  libartj 
ailendad  b;  mcml  inaaiia,  fit,  aa  tha 
iattle  baa  alcaadf  noanidablr  Mm- 
maaacd,  tba  armiathica  of  Epgliahman 
— ■  libai]>-lonDg  paapla — nmat  ba  wHh 
Garibaldi;  ud  doobtleM  tb»j  iia%hi 
and  will  randsr  tliat  aa^MaDC*  *bkh 
tba  law  aod  abilitj  admiu  of,  and  tbi 
cue  reqniiaa LdtHIK. 

Tba  inbennt  Ion  af  poUtieal  baadom, 
and  tba  datanobutioa  to  poaaaaa  and 
maiottto  it,  wbkh  ebamelaiiu*  Eug- 
liabman,  maj  ba  aud  to  bafe  gnaUj 
emtribntad  to  place  thia  nalion  in  tba 
poaitian  it  now  occopica  in  tha  woildj 
and  aa  it  ia  for  freedoni  and  not  &i>a;, 
lor  libartj  and  not  Isere,  for  jmlioa  u 
oppaaed  to  jdbberf ,  that  Garibaldi  Sghta, 
hit  mia^on  eumot  liil  lo  aieite  tha 
Bjmpatbj  of  Engliihman,  and  oooaa- 
qiMDlly  cDtitle  bia  axpcditian  to  tbtlr 
anppDTi. — G.  A.  H.  E. 

Snglaod  bttng  tba  land  of  Kbartr,  it 
maj  natarall;  ba  inhrrad  tbat  bar  aooa 
an  Imtta  of  fraadon,  asd  would  do 
anjUilDg  to  ^omota  ila  aitannon.  Tba 
aipaditioD  oi  Garibaldi  ia,  in  our  opidon, 
ooa  wbieb  ia  iDt«Ddtd  to  bant  the 
banda  of  tjraiiaj,  aod  oatia  ita  cnial 
abaoklea.  The  man  haa  pnirad  faimaalf 
>  brotbar  te  all  who  woold  aae  a  t/rant 
onrthrown;  and  «a  cannot,  thanlijn, 
ondenland  wbj  EDgliihman  abonld  not 
ud  him  lo  hii  pniiaworthf  nndar- 
takii^B.— Bbu. 

Wbararar  oppmdon  aiiaU,  wfaaianr 
tjnuinj  plania  ita  iron  fatal,  tbn*  ia  a 
apot  to  wbiob  tba  ajiopatbiM  of  Britain 
will  certablj  ba  diraotad.  It  ii  not 
alwajB  poeiibla  or  propar  for  db  to 
inlarfcra,  ailbar  bj  moral  or  pbTaieal 


Intarraotka.  Tha  aa&tf  af  iiatliwa 
ganaraltj  maka  tfala  not  oolf  a  maiin, 
bnt  ■  Uw.  Bnt  wbm  ■  natir*  of  tba 
oppreaaad  ooontrj  atarta  np,  daahaa 
aaida  tha  joke,  and  atrlkia  for  Eraadiaa, 
b«  tb«a  boeomea  apoww  taaogninbta 
witboat  aar  tnuugnaaioo  of  tba  into^ 
Dalioiial  law.  Garibaldi  haa  baB 
traatad  with  by  tha  Haapolitaiia,  wtu^ 
in  that  waj ,  aekoowladga  him  an  iada- 
paodent  powar;  and  to  which  lida  will 
a  &«■  oosnti7  laao,  wttan  watching  a 


tha  &«■  uda.    Then  lat  oa  Band  »mj 

■hape  of  ajmpathf .  Lot  ni  -"■'-■■?■, — 
"  SCrika  UU  cha  last  arraad  foa  axfiraa] 
Strika  far  joai  altaia  and  joor  Ina; 
Strike  for  tha  graan  gravaa  at  joar 


God  aod  fi 


Al.71? 


whonaatljai 


reaene  bia  MIow-aoimtijnMO  baa  tha 
boodaga  of  tyranny,  daavrca  not  vutf 
tba  anppart  but  lb*  ^TtDpathj  of  all 
who  biar  tho  honnrcd  nama  of  Eag- 
liabmen.  Ara  not  tba  paopla  of  lUa 
ooonlry  looking  with  thrilling  iiilaiaal 
to  what  Garibaldi  ii  now  doing  (or  Un 
pake  of  libar^  in  Italj?  Tba  baaa 
and  treacbcrmu  Boorbooa  bara  aaad 
CTarj  emelt;  which  baman  ingauiUty 
oonid  dariaa ;  and  banaath  tba  iron  heat 
of  daapotiim  (bej  haT*  trampled  down 
that  lore  of  hbertj  wbieb  ia  tba  naUral 
:  of  bontan  natnra ;  and  tbongk 


>  for  1 


blightlDg  and  deatnjing  infloaDca  rf 
tjrannj ,  it  naada  bnt  anch  an  infloana 
a>  Garibaldi  can  gin  to  rakindla  it  iota 
a  blight  and  inaaiatibla  flama.    lU* 


bu  bam  prarad  ij  th*  wonderfal 
•nctkoa  tha  pooi^s  ham  aw)*,  tba 
manellaiu  meeea  which  hu  croini«d 
tluir  aSbrU,  and  thi  brUliant  <rlcto- 
IHB  vlieh  Guibaldi  ud  bii  brar* 
oo-patriots  ban  won  whanrn'  tliaf 
lutn  foaght.  HnxMrorth  nctarioas 
Ebotj  and  fraadiHi]  an  to  role  with 
joatiee  and  with  aqnilf ,  aad  bright  da^a 
■ra  ftt  in  aton  tor  laAriiig  ttalf ;  and 
WMD  tha  Inaita  of  htt  cbildrcn  iball  beat 
with  a  Daw  Joj,  and  tha  horizon  of  their 
•xiatcDce  ihu  ba  aa  bright  and  na- 
cIODdedaaboautohlaBalrias.— S.T.W. 

It  ia  againat  tbs  Datum  of  Engliab. 
man  to  atand  nmnoTed  at  tha  erj  of 
oppreaaioa;  and,  therarora,  wa  eanaot 
■taod  nDmoTad  while  ths  aona  of  Ital; 
miw  aaking  ns  to  balp  thnn  to  anap  tha 
cbaina  of  tbur  oppraaaora, — J.  R 

The  eipedition  of  Garibaldi  dof 
daaerre  the  aspport  of  EagllahiHii, 
became  the  nuavon  ha  baa  nndertakan 
ia  mile,  jiut,  and  good.  Uaoj  wordi 
oootdDMflthink.coDTOf  aniore  faTonr- 
abla  o[diuaa  ttiaa  the  Uiree  1  hare  nsad. 

Ia  not  Garibaldi  ■  Ime  patriot,  who, 
tot  tha  lore  of  aoontr;,  and  liatrad  of  a 
gorenmeol  which  ia  the  inaanutioD  of 
tjiaDDj  and  Imbooilitr,  baa  riakad  life 
•nd  hoooor  io  tba  atriiggla  for  liberty, 
mad  the  total  oTerthrow  of  a  dccajed 
race  of  dnpota  whoae  tioie  it  tome? 
And  lacb  b^og  tba  caae,  ii  ba  not 
worth  J  of  the  aopport  of  all  frae  nationa, 
aod  eapedallj  of  Englaod  and  Engliih- 
hwdT  Tbia  ia  a  qnnitioii  which  can 
ddIj  receiTB  one  loawer,  and  that  an- 
■war  moat  be,  jiat. — Castlbsidb. 

England  ton  heraolf  had  lo  miiDj 
flgbta  tor  libartj  that  aha  can  realljDD- 
derataod  tha  npriaiog  io  Bieil;.  Fne- 
dom  ia  a  gloriotu  thing,  and  anj  canae 
tu  amaneipaling  a  klogdom  ia  wortbf 
of  the  beat  aopport  and  eneonragmHDt 
oC  ererr  ona.  The  daj  will  perhapa 
come,  when  deapotlo  goveminentB  will 
give  place  to  higher  and  belter  (mea — 
when  all  the  coontriea  of  Europe  and 
Aaia  will  be  Irae.  Till  Ihea  let  na 
fight  tba  battle  for  true  libertj  and 
faredom  of  IhooghL— F.  S,  M. 


tne.  Wl 

One  naaon  why  England  aboold 
aariat  Garibaldi  ia  Ua  attempt  to  orer- 
throw  the  atrongbotda  of  tjraonj,  ia  to 
ba  obtained  fram  a  touideratioD  of  tba 
fearful  affecta  pndaeed  by  the  iTmta 
rule.  TjraoDT  takea  awaj  the  Hbarty 
of  theeubjecti  robi the  proatnta  pe^jua 
of  hope  and  eoergj;  aapa  the  Teij 
foandationg  of  all  msral  netitnde  and 
honoorable  feeling :  annihiUcea  gennina 
religioDj  and  drirea  the  miaenbla  anb- 
JBCta  of  oppremion  to  seek  for  ratiaf 
fnnD  tbrir  hitler  paoga  in  the  madneai 
and  forgetfaloeu  of  the  paaaing  hour. 
Again,  we  thiok  that  nationa  peaieia 
an  inherent  right  to  liae  and  abako  off 
anj  mle  that  baa  paaaad  oertain  limita 
of  patianco  and  andarance.  Can  we  ba 
aatoniabed  that  the  frightfnl  acanea  ex- 
posed to  view  in  the  "  chamber  of 
hOTTora,"  ahonid  anniae  the  ipirlta  of 
the  winn-bloodedF— T.  L.  P. 

When  bcfB  at  wbool  fall  cat  and 
qnairal,  there  ia  general!  j  one  of 
Ihem,  who  ia  taller  and  strrager  than 
the  net,  who  jaalooslj  goarda  fair 
plaj,  and  with  eameat  coaraga  reecoea 
the  weaker  boya  from  the  Mowa  of 
the  ballj  of  tba  achcoL  To  mj 
mind,  an  aSnnatiTe  reply  to  tha  Topic 

appraral  of  the  boy 'a  noble- heartedneaa 
in  aaTing  bia  weaker  companiona  fram 
baog  the  Ticlims  of  opprasiioa.  Italj 
la  in  the  huida  of  Ijranta,  and,  conaa- 
qneally,  in  a  lUta  of  alaTerj.  Gari- 
baldi ia  the  hem  who  ancoonra  the  weak, 
and  daliTerg  tbem  from  their  mental 
and  phyeical  bondage,  and  tbia  from  no 
■elfish  end.  bnt  eimplj  firmi  the  patriotic 
lore  of  freedom.  He  ia  the  noble- 
bearlad  bo; ;  bat  when  be  lacks  tha 
height  and  elrtogtb  of  the  oppretsor, 
and  baa  the  eaneat  will  to  creroome 
him,  then  ajapathj  ia  the  more  en- 
lieted  in  bia  caoie.  Upon  theie  grounda 
I  think  that  the  eipedi^en  with  which 
Garibaldi  haa  identified  himaelf,  deaema 
our  aapport. — J.  C. 

Wa  tbink  it  to  be  the  dntj  of  thoae 
wbo  bare  socceasfuily  atriTon  under 
tba  banner  of  libertj,  to  aid,  to  the 
utmoat  of  tbeir  power,  anj  nation  who  ' 
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mtkM  tti  fraa  bmdf  ima  tfnatj. 
Wmld  it  not  be  inaoanftnt  uid  eeir- 
tudl;  of  EngluhoMm,  irko  bout  of  thnt 
fntdom,  ind  org*  oUihi  Io  abtiio  it, 
if  th«f  nfusd  ft  hdfiBK  hud  ta  ■ 
fUfi*  Boat  iUtUiIt  BPthnilUJ,  wIm 
bw*  riNa  (n  thmr  Um  4i>d  libtttj? 
Did  tb*}  da  10,  m  >a  ran  m>  aoblt  aod 
pMfiotie  B  ipirit  u-  GuiWiii'a  woold 

UHatwod  of  uDtiiDMitalisti. — Iota. 

t  indignatioD  net  on  tboM  mra,. 
tthj  to  beti  tha  unu  of  Riibiu, . 

»i»p,  whil*  tb»j  «r»  enjujing  llio  W«»i- 
ii^  of  fitsdom,  .til*  hoBghtj  tjnat 
pumu)  wilb  QnBkntinx  htut,  hia 
feUrOV'inui,  ud  cnuk  thni  raij  Kmlai 
bf  th(  biBlal  (id  of  tlw  Send*  ia. 
liisita  ibupe  in  bi«  pojt — H&Mnis. 

Thij  who  tnjaj  lbs  blMtii^  of 
libertj,  KhoM  fitten  b«ra  ba*a  bcolun, 
and  wbobraMbetbopnrtaiiof  frudnm, 
puchuad  by  tb«  blood  of  tba  bnTe, 
tlw  patiiutin,  and  tb>  piotu,  ibodd  iw 
fint  to  soppoit  tba  mut  wbo 
"  Sa*us,  boHUb  God'a  baniing  eye. 

To  bnik  hij  eaanUj't  chum,  or  d:e.' 
J.  £.  C. 

Tba  i>ori«,  «  Giiibaldi,"  "  Sidlj," 
cuDotbntanniM  in  tba  bnutof  cnr; 
EngUabauui  tba  bnming  deain  to  aAfeikt 
in  tba  glorioaa  onia  i^  Italian  emao- 
dpation  ;  and  altbongh  *•  cuinot 
rndar  phjaical  ud,  «c  aogtt,  as  a 
dotj  KC  owa  to  PiBTidenca  for  tlia 
bani;  poaition  wbicb  va,  .ai  Engliab- 
IDBII,  gccnpf.  to  da  all  in  our  power  to 
fortbar  the  caaia  of  tba  lang'Oppnaaad 
Rrili«ai, — S.  E. 

Tba  innaDiRiUa  calunitiM  cnsaing 
to  a  nation  Tiom  Ibo  atuck  of  an  oal- 
ward  foice.  and  an  ill-conccited  nva- 
lution,  make  it  a  mattar  of  some  diffi- 
dance  to  tnaoy  in  baauding  an  o];rini(Hi; 
but  bswaier  that  may  be,  Ibere  cannot, 
w*  tbiiik,  in  the  present  inttanca,  be 
cos  wha  wiahaa  ta  tbs  enundpatioo  of 
kiB  fellon-beingi  ftam  tbs  galling  cbaicia 
of  mosaicbial  or  empiical  Ljrannj,  tbat 
wiaiafnin  frem  gitiig  bia  sappart  la 
tbs  expedition  of  tba  fanumi  gnerilU 
cbiaf.Gaiibaldi.  DistaUdbjtbepunat 


inlanets  of  Simtj  aod  bomasilf ,  it  ia 
eakaUtad  (iC  atWKsfbl)  to  esUUiib 
in  graalcT  aeCBO^  tba  peaee  at  Eanft, 
and  ta  ejtingniah  tbeaa  agitations  wbiiili 
baia  BO  ofUn  ariacn,  la  tba  toaajtatm 

nlatisaa  wilb  tba  « 


a.af  Garibaldi  abaar 
t  lita   I 


Tbeai 


N^ioleoo,  bj  a  scrdid  a'rariaa,  aad-k. 
paraonal  ambition.  InaehequandeaiwE 

as  jet  prored  tbe  pniH;  of  matira  aad. 

nnaiainod  characxar  of  tl>Dss  lifi  actioaa 

dark  Jet  bngot  pa^  of -bia  nuafrj^ 
hiata!;.     Bia  .nnawsrring  lojaltj,  •»• 

mark  bim  as  tma  in  whoaa  bmat  peifite 
and  treaaberj  eonld  Bnd.  na  bams.  A 
man. .  lika  Garibaldi,  knoam  aa.  tba 
pnaant  kooiri  ths'  pait,  iwnu  alik* 
iDca{>^s.of  labiag.amuigCal.aida,  or 
acting  in  anj  pait  othar  tiiaa.  to  aluiata 
mankind.  Thia.  tben,  ia  onr  inBiiial 
gaannlee  that  bia  present  mHiHiiiM 
d^aeriea  tbe  snjqiott  of  En^Iibmaa. 
Wbat  ia  the  gnat  cbanctaiatie  of  gar 
onconntrjF  la  it  not  it*  C^rirtiaw'^t 
and  iti  htmumf  and  doea  opt  Gail. 
baldi  eminenlljr  nprauat  botb  these 
TirtBCa?  Ub  life  ha*  been  one  loag, 
war  against  oppreaaion  and  tjiuiD;. 
Gnided  b;  tbe  principlra  of  Ch  tiatiani^, 
he  baa  berncally  fongbt  to  nfaiu  for 
bia  bnitbers  tbs  gloiiaiia  benlage  ba- 
qneatbsd  to  oBinnal  man.  Boglaod 
ba*  atniggled,  lung  and  bard,  to  bdd 
that  glorioua  heritage  (libotj);  and,. 
not  nnmindfol  of  tbs  inlsniitj  of  lbs 
%bl,  and  tbe  pnciooaHa  of  the  piiaa, 
doea  abe  pia;  wjtb  ferrani  that  natiiiBB> 
maj  bare  btiength  giian  thim  fr^ 
on  high  to  carr;  on  tbo  bnlj  war,  ani- 
ta  plini,  tliongb  it  be  with  blsttdiag. 
banda.  lb*  alandard  of  Tict«7  aad 
fissdom  on  ererj  dtadelj  for  with  ncL 
a  biitoiy,  and  inch  a.  poaitkin,  Fngfai*^! 
who  has  bougbt  her  freedam  at  tba 
price  of  ber  aona'  blood,  not  ta  nf 
"  God  speed"  to  brotbera  who  fi^l  tr-. 
binhright,  sneb  •*  aba  hdda.ao  dsaa. 


TH»  TOPtC 


xiindu; 


o  Englial 


tiK  present  upedilion  of  Ganbildl,  for 
wboaa  ufet;  and  pmarrMion,  M 
baavca's  fuoutiwl,  nhoold  EDKUad  b*. 
d«"  her  mununir  pntjer. — O.  S. 

EDEliihnuD  bave  xer  been  foremciat 
in  axUailiug  cbcii  ■apport  to  tboM 
gmit  >|;irita  whjH  •im  bu  bemi  to 
cniab  IjniDDf  and  emudp*tt  tba 
doWDtrodd«n  tram  the  tbrall  of  boad' 
■^  Sball  thcj  now  b«  filM  to  the 
■apintionn  that  h>*o  heretoFon  reads 
tnrj  natloD.  Dpon  whom  ths  blight  of 
tjnonj  hu  Tallni,  look  to  Kntiland  la 
tD^r  atar  of  hope  ajid  their  bavpn  of 
THt?  What  mail  id  tbii  epoch  of  Eu- 
ropean hislorj  deaerrea  the  support  of 
ED^liihinea  ao  well  *a  Garibaldi?  SJa 
Duna  thiata  aboie  all  othet  aanea;  taia 
aoiiaa  id  thacaussof  lutian  natianalilr 
■tamps  lum  aa  a  patriot  ia  whom  the 
luTs  of  coantr;  aDperaedea  all  otbar 
lute ;  wg  behold  io  him  Ifaa  atuff  of 
which  tyranla  ara  afraid  :  bia  nami 
Boanda  the  IldsII  of  their  depattinic 
power,  aDd  the  atronghalda  <rf'  their 
oppmaioQ  totter  to  their  fall.  As  ws 
lora  and  rauonta  tha  departsd  great 
ouas  of  oar  conutrr — whose  menioriea 
are  anabrined  in  onr  hearts,  who  Be*led 
b;  tbeir  blsod  tha  rreedooi  of  England, 
Mid  tanf-bt  onr  tottMiDgatapa  to  climb  to 
onr  preaent  jtreameaa, — whan  we  recall 
tha  niirnas  of  a  Hampden,  a  Cromwell, 
and  a  Boasall,  we  see  in  ■  more  noble 
and  eialied  form  the  patriot  GaribaldL 
Sardinia'a  king,ii«tsd  on  his  now  thiico- 
powarfnl  throne,  maj  Cmckla  to  France's 
tjrant.  Coant  Caioor,  checkmated 
Id  bia  diplomacj  bf  tha  honestj  of 
Italf'a  BDCoiTiiptiUe  patriot,  maj  enr/ 
bia  grcatnesa  and  folmioata  reports  ds- 
rogalor;  to  hia  bonoor.  But  Garibaldi, 
tiDdiacnajed  bj  frowna,  and  anoonu- 
liated  hj  ovartares — awerring  not  from 
hia  pnrpoaa — his  great  sdqI  looks  for- 
want  to  the  goal  of  his  wisha  and  of  hia 
hoped.  A>  EnglishmeD  love  patriotism 
and  freedom  Ihefwitl  an pport  Garibaldi. 
Bocaoae  they  nnarata  ths  patriot  names 
of  tbelt  own  land,  aod  aa  thej  detest  tha 
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Is  of  Sidlj'i  lata  hated  tjrant,  thej 
will  give  Garibaldi  their  sapport. — 
D.  R.B. 

Tbeerentsnow  ocQarringiB  sontbem 
Italj  are  becoming  the  gen«n]  anbjeot 
ofdiacusisiDniiieTerjaaaamhlyin  Enropa. 
And  when  we  bring  to  the  bar  of  onr 
deliberative  jadKment  the  sute  of  the 
theatre  of  conflict  prior  to  the  first 
efforts  of  the  great  conqaeror  of  tjimon j 
and  oppression,  the  enOorance  of  hard- 
ships and  miarrj  bj  the  ill-fated  Ita- 
liana  could  not  be  borne  with  patience 
uUhiH  or  passive  inacrivitjr  tcithoal. 
The  attempts  at  emancipaiifm  demand 
fromever^  aonofht^py  Old  Englottd-^ 
and,  indeed,  from  every  votarj  of  free- 
dom— aid,  BO  far  aa  bia  pecnoiaij  or 
other  atreogtb  will  contribnta.  Tha 
ninda  DOW  h^ng  raised  in  England  for 
tba  purpose  of  si    ''  -     ^i 


well  of  hi 


:pendsd  in 
— the  liberation  of  the  inmates  of  tha 
/alid  dangtoiu  of  Italian  cmeltj  ;  and 
the  iMlpouroy  of  tht  blood  o/lht  brave 
is  the  price  that  miul  be  paid  for  tha 
Donpletiun  of  ao  wcrlhj  and  macb  ad- 
mired a  cancellation  of  tha  decrees  of 
scandslODs  opprsssioo  bajond  all  enffiir- 
anca.  Let  tha  sword  of  freedom  ba 
tmergetkallii  tupporttd  to  tha  ntOMMt, 
ao  that  the  folleal  effect  dmj  ba  ginn 
to  tha  worth;  daada  of  tha  greateat 
warrior  of  that  ooaolrf  wbich  la  tha 
garden  of  Europe,  and  wbioh  tha  aol- 
diara  tS  Hanaibal  viewed  with  anoh 
acBta«7  liiim  tha  aoDimit  of  tba  Alpa. 
—a  F.  T. 


Hen  Is  lbs  fav  of  Britain  on  tba 
anbjeet: — "  If  any  person  whatersr, 
within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Giaat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  anj  part  of 
bis  Hajeetj'a  dominions  elsewhere,  or 
in  anj  omntry,  colonj,  ssttlenMnt, 
island,  or  place,  belonging  to,  or  anb]ect 
to,  hia  U^mtj,  ah^l  hire,  retain,  eo- 
gaga,  or  pracara,  or  ahsll  attempt  or 
andeaTOar  to  bin,  retain,  angaga,  or. 
procare,  an;  person  or  persona  whatever 
to  anUat,  or  to  enter  or  engaga  to  anliat, 


Im  enplafed  in  mj 


afonaud,  or  to  go,  «  to  tgnt  tag^or 
•oliulc  from  uij  put  of  hii  H^jatj'a 
domioioDi,  fer  tba  parpOH.  «  wiifa 
inttnt,  to  bs  *D  nlutad,  mteni,  ob- 
ngad,  or  taplojti  H  alonaud,  wht- 
utf  uif  aBTuting  bodbj^  hj,  or 
rvwwd  alull  hare  btm,  or  tOaJI  ba 
Bctnallj  prto  or  racdred  or  Dot,  io 
■Dj  or  dtbtr  of  Mch  cum  em^  pcnan 
■0  odhodiif  ilull  b>  dnaMd  gniltf  of 
a  miadifiMBiumr,"  Are  wo  to  rkiaU 
lam,  and  w  becio  wiih  liwaor,  to  gdn 
fi6er^r     Sortlj  no. — Lix. 

Tba  Earopeaii  complicaliooa  trbicli 
Caribddi's  iipcdiiioD  iuTolTn— tiw 
want  af  a  dffiaed  piMIdi/  annoaDced 
porpoat  it  abon — lb«  politic  BrantoD 
ba  diapUji  to  tb<  aiiiKnamiiODt  of  hia 

ba  MOM  taka — an  all  premiaaa  od  which 
to  •rii^bold  Eneliih  Mp  till  hia  dIU- 
■Bata  aima  ara  fawwM,  Dot  fuetted. — 

If  it  ba  illtital  in  oar  eoontij  to  ujn 
4D  nbclEoa  aitd  npitart  mutiaj  in  auj 
otliar  0BOBti7,  thni  *e  do  wncg  to 
npport — hoBnar  right  the^  ma;  ba  ia 
thtir  aim — ihi  otyacti  of  GaribaJdi'i 
eipadi^ai. — GkAVT. 

Wa  haTB  DO  mora  right  to  Intada  a 
aoBDUj  wilb  oar  atOMj  than  with  oar 
nilitajj,  nnlaaa  oa  a  dBclarmtioB  of  war. 
Etoij  contributor  to  the  Garibaldi  Fund 
II  a  Tiolator  of  tba  lawi  of  Datioaa,  idbb- 
DDch  aa  h«  ia  an  inradn  of  aDothir'a 
ooatU,  whlla  Iho  GoraniBMnt  sadv 
which  h<  lirta  ia  at  peaog  with  the 
GoTcniinent  af  that  aoDBtrr.  Nm-ia. 
tcrrention  ia  a  BHaBomer  if  tilia  cao  ba 
allowed.— t.  S.  Y. 

Thoaa  who  lubaidiia  tha  elpadillon 
hamptr  tbs  Govaraawat  in  labcBiaaiit 
aetiaoi  and  Ind  to  jnferaacea  Dot  l^ti- 


nntad  \j  tba  pvbCe  opnioa  tf  U 
ooontrr. — T.  H. 

Dictator  Garibaldi  iwqr  '^B  a  Ibna 
ij  tba  csotribBtiDiB  uf  GbntT  bnnf 
Eogli^Dea  which  loaj  buoBii  >■ 
plamr  u  aoalher  ProidcBi-Dktalgc 
-ibom  wa  did  oar  bait  to  bdp  10  a 


cBrit;  i 


wUch  D 


oacaij  — Fact. 

Woald  it  be  agnaabla  to  tbi  BriliA 
GonronNat  that  EBrapcan  Booiadrii 
ahonld  pnoi  io  traaiBra,  (nttemat, 
and  aicilamaat  into  Irttand.  Io  f na  k 
rraiD  tbs  oiqireadaa  it  (u  it  ii  aid) 
cndonaT  "DoBBtootbrn  aijF-naU 
oLhfn  ahoald  do  dbIo  jvlT — L  t 

John  Ball  ia  (vtonipt  ia  hi(  btaal 
ual  for  fncdom  to  cradit  pnlndan— 
aapadallr  ItaliaD  mea— a  g^  Maniai, 
GaTun,  &c^  withoDt  c<rti6r*1e  Hat 
we  got  roll  proof  of  GaribalJi')  hnBMtr 

for  eOBpactiDi  the  ffapoleomtMslw  4 
IUlj?-A.  N,  Y. 

Salf-nliaace  it  tba  only  tnii  baoi  (f 
libertf.  To  acqnin  f laedora  bj  ehiii^ 
■a  to  gala  It  witbont  the  atrajoiig  wbiet 
frirea  it  Talae.  Cbfap  libutj  ii  Ha 
likelj  to  be  tboajiht  wortbleaa  Iibar1;i 
and  tha  cnarilj  of  to-daj  maj  U  «4d 
to  the  hitthot  bidder  to-morrow.  TW 
■jmpalhj  of  Briiain  ia  onoiMh  to  iha* 
Italjitbatitiiriitbt,— tha  pocket  of  Bri- 
tuD  1j  Tai7  lil»lj  to  lead  tbem  "rNfr 

Prirata  charities  canDot  aeeart  M- 
tloaal  (stHmj  and  hrDce,  tboofb  >* 
roar  belp  tialj  Co  fnedoro,  it  will  ■•( 
feel  boDod  to  oar  land  <xi  boomM  i 
that  help,  and  it  auy  prefer  a  aetfhbNE 
nearer  aad  mi^e  politic,  who  kn'W 
wbni  to  b(Jp  a  aocoeaa  jaaL  ia  tint  la 
make  it  look  a*  it  he  had  accompEahal 
it.  If  it  be  right  to  help  llalj,  tot  M 
do  it  in  DOr  Daliooal  cbanicla',  and  hI 
in  an  aleemoejnarj  Bianner;  »bJ  •» 
may  real  aaaurod  our  GorwumtBt  wil 
■MTor  land  a  biDd  at  lon{  aa  the  popb 
of  Britain  anwUlii^  to  Ui  IbanaetTti 
for  the  perfoimanca  of  that  dntj  whiik 
ought  to  deralre  apoB  and  ba  praridcdftr 
by  the  State,   Prirate  cbtrity  tt  aj 


—Xm. 


Ts>  ■DciTm^  iicnoir. 


•SH. 


So  IdiifC  <■  tbt  Enillfh  paoplB  support 
■od  cnconrii^  Guibildl'i  npnlUioo 
tbimwiTH.  «o  kniK  will  lbs  Gorern- 
mmt  hold  alonf  from  iffurdinf  anj 
brlp.  Govrrnmental  htlp  iIodc  cma  M 
cfficieot  in  (ho  long  run.  Fu-  larcm 
in  uma  nrnj  be  defnlcd  bj  diplomKf . 
Lai  Di,  if  belp  i*  r»11j  needed,  whicb 
in»T  ba  doubled,  urge  npon  onr  repr»- 
MDUCIves  tu  fire  It.  uanriaK  thtm  of 
our  Hipport.  but  do  not  let  ni  fritter 
onr  effiirts  domi  into  iwnoj  patriotlsni, 

of  proletiritnltm.  To  be  tnu  to  It*lj 
wo  miul  teo  jn^tice  done,  not  chuitf 
pita.  Lite  and  llbf  rtj  are  too  pnclooa 
■to  be  bnldea  aa  donatioDi  from  anjbodj. 

—Qua. 

Ttaa  niiblest  nalioDa  hare  i>tnif!gled  for 
mi  gainad  librrlf  fur  ihemHlrea.  Wal- 
lace, Tell,  Uofer,  K<w;iD<ka.  Wa»b<ag- 
tOD— vbo  gaTo  tbom  pennj  aubacrip- 
tloDi.  bauar  profict.  concert  proceeda, 
theatre  Wntfita,  olnepin  alltj  beta,  &C., 
to  help  tbem  to  ennnble  the  people  for 
whom  tlier  foDghtr  Tbe  wortb  of 
liberty  iDij  well  eicoM  1117  endonnce 
to  g*.n  it  but  ihia— that  liberlj  Hhoald 
be  made  ■  faihioDible  pauper.  The 
Ilaliani  ought  lo  tie  quite  abt*  to  take 
liberlf,  wilhoul  eipming  tbemMlreii  to 
Um  charge  of  being  tbe  mere  lauaruni 


of  'EoTOpean  fteemeo.  Bononr  Ilw 
brare,  do  not  diihoiiour  Ibem.— C.  B.  D. 
Natiooal  iadependeuM  for  llal;  hu 
mer  been  a  dream,  an  gnraaliubla  utd 
entrancing  viidon;  bat  it  baa  nerer  jet 
b««D    olber  tbao  a  njmpholepaj,  b*< 

•  the  Italiana  baf  e  never  been  able 

ilisTe  that 


Italj  most  liaiard  all  npon  tb*  die 
DOW  caal.  except  hODoar.and  if  it  do  it 
will    acquire    indepeDdMce    mdepen- 

dOD  t1  J.—  EXCKLSIO  B. 

We  bate  do  ciKht  to  int«imeddla 
•rilb  the  iBteroal  rolaliooa  of  an;  Ooiui- 
trj;  to  bribe  a  rebiiltioo  tberaio;  or  |o 
jcorertlj  atuiu  oar  oun  deaigna  b; 
nrjang  on  othen  to  work  onr  work  in 
tbe  belief  that  it  i>  for  Ihnr  own  good. 
— N.O. 

There  is  ■  legal  waj  of  giTing  enp- 
pMt  to  other  cuuniriea;  that  ui.  through 
the  SUte.  Let  u*  eupporl  Ibe  llalLaua 
bf  our  repnaentatiTCS ;  or  we  mij  God 
that  the  ituppnrt  we  gixe  iD«r  be  len- 
dered  onlj  to  be  made  null  ij  the 
oparatiuna  of  tbe  Sute  maohine. — CUT. 
■PlmijanJpeawfcwiteowarda;  hardaaee 


irSSaiapair,. 


^^e  3atuim'  Stdxan. 


Birmingham. — ITeetin;  of  Reader! 
and  FruaJi  of  On  Britiih  Conlraetr- 
tiifiit, — TbrDUjih  the  efiuns  of  a  few 
earucst  friends  of  our  Serial,  resident  in 
thia  town,  a  large  and  intireetlng  meeting 
was  be^d  on  Fridaj  evening..  Augujtt 
I7tb,  in  lb*  Clareudon  Chamben,Tem' 
t>1e  Street,  nnder  the  preudeocj  of  Dr. 
Kejwortb.  Mr.  J.  A.  Coop«,  F.R.S.L., 
Bialed  tbt  circnmatiuict*  nnder  wl ' 
the  meeting  bad  been  conrened, 
the  object*  it!  proototen  bad  in  t 
and  ttien  gav*  an  intereating  acoount 
of  the  origin  of  Ibe  Conlrovtrtialul, 
(ho  iDocoBi  which  had  attended  it,  and 


.the  good  it  bad  been  known  to  aocom- 
pliib.  Samuel  Nul,  £sq<>  antbur  of 
"  The  Art  of  Reiaoniug'  (who  waa  on 
a  Tieit  to  Birmingham),  epoke  of  the 
pr^r  province  of  controTen;,  and  tfaa 
advantagta  which  miut  Sow  frooi  it, 
when  conducted  in  an  earnest  and 
kindlj  spirit.  Ur.  F.  Derr;  bore  tes- 
limonj  to  tbe  bealtby  inOoMice  of  tti* 
Serial  in  dispelling  prejudice,  atrength. 
ening  the  reaaoniog  lacnltica,  and  in 
promoting  menial  cnllora  in  gensuL 
Mr.  J.  &  Wright  remarked  on  tbe 
adiantngea  of  written  over  (ml  coo> 
trovers;,  and  nrged  upon  the  aawmbl; 


THX  lOCISnEB    BBCTlOir. 


ins 

tlM  datj  of  IndiTidoBllj  vupportiDjc  ■ 

Mssuine  thg  inflMDce  of  ahlcb  wu  M 
twncflcul.     Tb«  Bar.  Hrarj  Bajia . 
■n    (loqntiit    BpMch.    idTOeitcd    the 
d*i[Di  af  th«  Uif^siint,  t 
ila  impartial  cbaraclar,  i 
•dacatiDnal    tendrncira.     Mr.    Shtnbb 
iipKiMd  the  iDtcrut  >rith  which  I 
alwafi   pnoMd    Ibe    CtmtroveriialiMt, 

take  in  two  copiM  yet  month,  OM  t, 
lehieh  it  cireulaied  anumg  hiifritncU. 
with  0  PVT0  to  induce  Aem  to  itcome 
ntteritm.  Oa  the  motion  of  Mr.  S. 
Edvardi,  a  cordial  tdi«  of  thanks  i 
pmnilHi  to  Dr.  Kejirvrlh,  for 
khidiHSB  in  pmidinfi,  and  bi  Mr.  N«l 
for  th>  fsTODr  of  big  aiteDJaoc*. 

From  tb*  intenat  nuDirtatcd  In  1 
niMting,  m  utii'ipau  a  lint  inorn 
to    oar    circnlallon    in     Birntingbi 
Mlgbt  not  lh«  eiampl*  tboa   tet 
•nacBafullj'  Mlowcd  ia  dmui;  of  i 
1ar|^    tovni.    npcciall;    dnring    th* 
comiDK  autumnal  and  winter  months? 
Wa  abali  bOyhappy  to  corrcapond  with 
friendi  reaprctiflK  tha  beat  meaiu  of 
gatting  op  Eimilar  meetings. 

LivtrpooL  ^The  Byfina  Literary  St- 
cidj/.y — Tba  third  annnal  mntinx  of 
ibil  Bociatj  waa  rmntl  j  bald  in  tha  moma 
adjoining  tho  Byrom  Street  Cbipel. 
The  chair  waa  taken  at  eigbt  o'clock, 
by  Mr.  B.  H.  Grindia;  (ona  of  Iha  Tioa- 
prenidantaof  tbesodaty),  and  thaattan- 
danoa  af  membara  and  fHecdi  waa 
tolerablj  good.  Altar  At  diapoaal  of 
lome  pnliiniiwrj  huaiDeu,  the  treainnr 
praaaotad  hia  account,  bf  which  it  ap- 
pealed tbat.  In  a  pecuniar;  point  of 
Tiew,  the  year  had  beec  a  meet  ene- 
Dceafnl  one,  and  closed  with  a  balance  in 
hand  unfficient  to  meet  all  tlie  workinf; 
tipcDMa  of  tha  enining  Marion.  The 
arcretarjr  then  nad  the  rrport  of  tbe 
oommitlea,  reTiawing  the  oparatione  of 
the  aooiatj  aince  it*  rtconaiilntion  in 
May  last.  Prarioaa  to  (hi*  period,  two 
aocielies  wan  in  aiiatcDCe  in  Ifaa  aame 
localitj — tha  Bjrom  Mntoal  Improve 
ment  Society,  and  tha  Student*'  So- 
deiy;  both,  howerar,  were  langnbih- 
iag;  and  it  waa  decided, after  a  leriidon 


of  the  nin,  to  marina  Um  two  mrietin 
into  one,  ander  the  title  of  the  "  Bynn 
Ulerary  Society."  Ibe  OmbbuIk* 
ngrellad  tbat  tba  in'ereat  (ibibitNl 
bT  niamben  at  flr.t  had  mt  baeu  of  * 
•tibt 


'.and  I 


u  bid  bRU 


depresaion  tinder  nhiil 
had  lihanred  darioE  t] 
allowed  la  extend  iti  inSnenca  to  tM 
Byrom.  Tba  number  of  membtn  bid 
flighllj  decreased.  Eighteen  inMlinp 
had  beat)  held  during  the  ji^ir,  S'e  irf 
which  ware  derotad  to  dabatas,  ten  la 
easajs.  twn  to  pmideniial  addmen, 
Slid  ona  {a<  an  eiperimrat)  10  re-didgt 
and  recitaiiooB,  with  taiiicism*.  Ewajt 
had  been  oontrihuied  bj  the  follnwioi; 
member* ; — On  "  Eeonetn  j  of  Time.* 
and  "  Paactualilj."  by  Mr.  J.  S.  H. 
Eran];  "  Provident  Sncietm,'  ij  Mr. 
Edwin  Canar;  '■  Friendship."'  bj  tef. 
Thomas  Diwiwn ;  "  Popular  Literature,'' 
hjMi.  B.H,Grindirr;  -TbeLifaaol 
Character  oF  Napolwn  III.,"  bj  Hr. 
Robert  M'Gowao :  "  Briuin  and  bit 
Srares,"  b]>  Mr.  H.  U.  Latham,  jna.; 
"  Wit,*  by  Mr.  Thoma*  Linton!  ataoi 
paper  on  a  "  Tonr  to  Walea."  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Latham.     Theac  meetiof:*  had 


ratty  w, 


ended,  a 


during  Iha  last  aersion,  by  theadmi 
of  tsdies, — an  rxtenaion  of  priTilqii 
wbiab  had  worked  moet  benrGcially. 
Tba  committee  conclndMl  by  ntfiing 
upon  memban  tba  neoenity  liM'  ie- 
crraard  eiertiona  and  mora  diHgnt 
aEforta  in  the  poraoit  of  knowled^ 
Tbe  report  waa  nnaninwiuly  adopcd. 
and  tha  following  ofBcara  alacied  for  lb* 
enauing  year; — Preaident.  Mr.  B.  H. 
Grindlaji  Tioe-preiridenta,Hea*ra.W.B. 
Lnckman  and  Jama*  Daricai  traaanm', 
Ur.   Thomaa   Linton ;   lecrttvy.  Mr. 


Edwi 


r,  R.M'GoweD,Ed.Tiilkir, 


Sireteibury  Duautum  SoeUtf.  — 
Tbi*  aBciel;  originated,  •eraral  ytan 
ago,  with  a  few  Joudk  men  eultiming 


TBI  SOCIXTIBB    8XCTI0V. 


|[an  (hcni  th«  *dfinU(e  of  tbnr  DiDn 
gxtfndn]  (dontion.     Tb«  ■ocitl]'  hu 

gmlnallf  aagniented  in  Dambers,  ind 
ooniinDMl  to  bold  free  oad  opirited 
debiirn  on  Ihe  rao«C  papaJar  and  in(«- 
nsllnjE  lopica  of  ths  daj.  Arcnrdin;; 
l»  annnal  coalam,  h  adjiiiined  for  I  ha 
■nmm«  months  on  M.y  16ih,  wh»n  ita 
foorth  aetnion  concludrd  bj  a  mntinic 
to  aodit  and  pui  tha  acenunta,  afier 
which  the  preaidiot.  Mr.  Rotwrt  Etojrcr- 
aon.  dtlivtnd  an  addrru  on  the  obJ^cU 

He  cinninennd  bj  d*»cnbing  the  qij«li- 
fieationi  reqaiiite  lo  become  deha'era. 
He  ibtD  eniated  the  nurkwl  atienlion 
of  Ihe  audience  h;  dncribioK  the 
QDtirin);  labnara  of  Demmlheiiea.  and 
the  plodding  pen.ev«raiWB  of  Ciwro; 
and  <rom  andent  oraton  came  down  id 
DindeTD  times,  and  portrajnj,  to  a  gra- 


>er.tbec 


liam  Pitt,  the  late  Baron  Macai 
Cbalmen,  and  Lord  Brongham. 
.   grrat,  reqaind  ibe  labour  of  a 
tbe  Kcrma  of  ^reatneas,  in  man;  ei 


oped   i, 


Ihongh   . 


Both  Dr.  Chair 

Macanlaj    bare   left    an    record     how 

derplj  thtf  oere  iDdebtid  to  debating 

OTercome  djfficnlties;  and 
maj  not  boconio  great, — ft 
attain  to  grealneu, — jet  we  maj  Im- 
proTt  oareelvea,  and  be  neeful  in  oar 
daj  and  generation.  He  next  remarked 
on  the  JMnrfit  of  combining  religion 
»ith  educaiiHi.  In  Ihe  decline  of  life, 
men  of  mitigated  minda  wonid  derive 
happineu  froni  their  prertons  smdies, 
wiule  tboM  who  had  orglecttd  tb« 
improTcniest  of  the  mind,  would  find 
tinM  hang  bearj  on  thtir  handa. 

Several  other  apeakera  addressed  tbe 
nweiing,  and  toim  of  tbanka  wne 
)(iven  lo  the  pmident  and  the  bonorarj 
aecretarj.  The  societ;  haa,  during  the 
put  Btaiion,  held  thirtj-fiiDr  meetiDga, 
with  an  atteodanco,  on  the  arerage,  of 
thinj-one  memben  and  aeren 


Then 


a  fDDd  ii 


nanimomlg  agntd  lo  fmrAiut 


a  compUtt  $et  of  At  "Britiih  Contro- 
vemialiatr  for  anviaiion  among  th^ 
mBabfri  o/lie  tociety,  and  (o  conlmua 
lahiag  it  in.— .1.  TabkBH,  //oa.  See. 

WAObs  tVuIf^n  I'oang  Mtnt  A$- 
todation. — Some  lima  ago,  the  mem- 
bera  and  friends  of  ibii  Jormg  men'a 

Lht  night  of  the  *e>^ioa.  The  Rar. 
W.  H.  Bimhtidge  preaided,  and'gavs 
an  addreu  on  "  Self.  Re^pecl."  Thg 
■ecrelaiT,  Mr.  John  R.  Price,  read  th* 
rrport.  frnm  which  we  gather  Ihat  tha 
in   Septemljer 


1"'. ' 

information  on  the  prin- 
dplei.  and  lo  further  the  intemu,  of 
the  VVealerall  Charch;  to  pmmota 
friendlj  Intenonrie  among  We>lejan 
joang  nien,  and  to  fumiih  Che  mean*, 
bf  the  diffanioo  of  general  and  Chna- 
lian  knowledge,  for  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improTemcDt  of  ita  memhera." 

membei 
eighiee 

been  held.  Five  lecture*  have  been 
delivered,  three  by  the  president,  OD 
"Yoong  Men  Wanted;"  "  Mercanlila 
Morala;"  "The  Studj  of  the  Bible." 
"  The  Kiae  of  HetbDdi.m,'  bj  Mr  a  T. 
Gaakini  "The  Foettj  of  Longfellow," 
b;  Mr.  J.  R.  Price.  Eeaaja  tuive  been 
delivered  on  the  following  eobjecti, 
with  diBcnBhion  or  convenation  afiai^ 
warda;— DmnhenneaajSundajSohoolai 
Restoration  of  the  Jows;  Morals  of 
Busineasi  tha  Piomiud  Deliverer,  and 
Inlroduction  of  ibe  TjiHCal  Dispensa- 
tion; Adranlagea  of  Ihe  Sabbath; 
Holy  Placea  of  Seriptirej  Insensible 
InBuencsi  Wilneaa  of  the  SjHriti  Clasa 
Meetings;  Divinity  of  Christ;  Prayer 
Meetinga:  Ihe  Sludy  of  Thwlogr; 
Prayer;  Unlawfulneis  of  War.  Atler 
votes  (J  thinks  lo  tbe  president  and 
secretary,  a  TEI7  pleasant  and  profit- 
able season  ciooed,  *ilh  hearty  words 
of  coansol  fnm  the  preaident>  and  ft 
aincere  prayer  for  tba  bappincss  of  the 
members. 

i^nmtM  £aifens  Littrary  Aaoeia- 
(UHL — Tbe   third  aiuiTtrsary  featiral 


Vii 


tMk  socintis'  atmdv. 


of  tbii  UueUtiDa  wu  brid  fai  Lubb'a 
'Saloon,  Stfonn  StreH.  Tbci*  aw  ■ 
Wf^  UltDdance  of  nHmbci*,  ud  ■ 
DDmennu  giibfrinj;  of  Udica.  After 
Tm,  Hr.  D.  Strphen  BcbeiUon,  Vic«- 
Pftaidoit.  nho  Dccnpied  the  cbnir,  dell- 
>ered  an  able  uldnn  on  "  Stlf-Cnllurc, 
"in  ib  moral  and  religimu  beaiiD^ii.'' 
Ur.  Niedl,  wcnlar;,  themlter  .Bob- 
1  report,  in  vfaich  wen 


wbich  hare  bean  ducnaud  dorinft  tb< 
'pan  TCuion,  ni.: — "  Ongbt  tbt  Fiau- 
cbLH  to  bo  txteoded?''  ''Ii  Bta»n 
'eonBned  to  UanT  "  "Can  Gorertimeat 
Tnlerfen  is  the  Social  Eril  qantiunr" 
"  Tbe  Character  of  Qu«n  Eliubrth ;" 
"  Is  Uachinerj  BeotSdal  to  tha  Work- 
ing ClaiMl?  "  &<^  &0.  Euaja  on  the 
following  labjecta  ha>e  alao  been  dtli- 
Tartd ! — "  Cbaritj ;"  "  Public  Amnae- 
meiita ;"  •  Patrinliam ;"  "  Learca  from  a 
Kate- book i"  "Watt  ud  the  SUam- 
•DCrint ;"  "  S«lf-«ducatioD ;'  "  Creation ;" 
"Uihon'l  'ParadiH  Lott;"  "  Celebri- 
ti*»  ol  Ihg  Fieatnl  Generation  "  (No,  l.)i 
'■*"  '  "  "  PoMraitii  fiDm 


Ulf." 


"The 


a    Stai;' 

"  Hugh  Miller  and  Lis  Worka;""BDDka 
and  Ktading;"  ■•  BeTiTallun;"  &c,  &c 

The  report  alaoatatad  ibnl  a'montb]} 
mannacript  magazina  baa  been  inati- 
tnltd  in  connectian  witb  the  aaaociation, 
which  il  CDDtribated  U>  by  tbe  membeia, 
and  ia  piinlelj  ciicu1at«9  among  thtm, 
tofrethet  wilh  tbe  BrtAh  ConAwer- 
lialUI  I  thia  tnlcrpria*  ia  working  ico- 
ceaafallj. 

Ur.  Preitan,  Ireaanite,  than  aabmit- 
(ed  hia  Soancial  acconul,  afaowing  a 
good    halani      -      ■       ■ 


r.  Scott  addi 
00  "  Peter  the  Great,'  and  ahowcd  iha 
UTe  and  charaeteibtica  of  that  worth;. 
Afler  an  aria,  i>ilh  TariatioM,  on  the 
liolin,  bj  Ur.  Kinnni,  an  interval  itf 
fitleen  minntea  wai  allowed.  On  all 
bating  agalD  awemUed,  ■  Btrric*  nl 
frnit  and  cake  waa  aarrad  up.  "  Tb* 
Jriab  Gentltman"  waa  abng  bj  Ur. 
HclnlTrt.    Ur.  Skinfiar  thn  dehtind 


addnat  on  '  Lore,"  which  i 
ahoola  of  laughter.  "  ADtidpaiio^ 
bj  ib.  Scott,  and  tha  *-  Dowii&ll  of 
Poland,"  bj  Ur.  Gihaoi,  wen  wdl 
rendered.  During  the  erenlng,  a 
handaome  copj  of  Southcy'a  **  Poetiial 
Worki '  waa  giien,  by  oaa  of  tbe  Uilia 
]v«acnt,  aa  a  priu  to  tha  beat  eloca- 
tioniaL  Tha  ladiaa  acted  aa  arijodica- 
tora;  and,  on  tha  ooDcluioa  of  iha 
programme  they  bj  a  large  majoriij 
awarded  the  gift  to  Ur.  D.  U.  NKaD. 
who  look  for  hia  anhjrct.  "  The  Laiid  a' 
Lnggiehead  on  Marriagi'  (!)  Ta- 
irarda  the  cloae,  Totea  ^  thacki  wtia 
paaaed  to  tha  ladiaa,  chaimus,  ipaakot, 
and  Ur,  Lamb.— TUEOCBiTua. 

Dunda    Literorjf  AMMOciatiom^ — On 
WedoHday  eveniog,  !7lh  Jui«,  1S60. 

Lamb'g  SaiooD,  when  a  nomerona  asd 
intelligent  andilorj  waa  preatnt  i  Andraw 
Jouca,  Enq.,  prcaideot  of  the  aaiociatioa, 
in  the  chair.  In  the  conne  of  an  aUa 
and  eloquent  addieaa  (rom  tbe  cbainuH, 
heitaledtbe  objeclaof  (DcbaaaociatMaa 
— that  their  aimu  were  eomprehaoaii* 
and  far-reicbiog.  leading  men  frm  tba 
■olitary  walks  of  their  own  pecnbai 
alndj  into  the  bnad  and  raried  AeUa 
of  kindred  minda,  nlending  the  boauia 
of  empirical  knowledge,  aod  Iburbj 
forming  a  baaii  fjr  tviginal  tho«glilj 
rtbntting  the  Simij  aixumcait  thai  tka 
puranit  of  knowledge  leads  to  self  cea- 
ccit  and  pride,  bj  the  dictnm  of  lai 
Bacon,  that  great  leamlDg  abowi  iha 
liltleneaa  of  men, and  leads  to  bomililT- 
tir.  Jamee  Lumfrair  then  gate  attdla- 
tion,  entitled  "  Spaniih  Champkn,*  it 

song,  "  Death  of  Nelaw,"  waa  enng  ky 
Ur.  Bmce  In  a  THy  high  eUsa  aij)a> 
A  dlalocne  waa  thto  entettd  into  be- 
tween Uiaeia.  Uclntoah  and  UcEtj, 
entitled  "Vanok  and  ValeDa,"  wbi^ 
waa  necoted  in  a  apirilad  maaMf. 
Hr.  Alci.  Bae  delirered  an  addraaa 
"  Palknce  and  Penererana,*  in  deptf 
teima,  with  ntUMrona  asd  itriUig  Uh*- 
tratiou  of  the  hroa  of  liMa*  wtva, 
Ur.  J.  Mdototlitbio  ladiad  '  IttWn- 


*M^  with  gnat  tfl^t  An 
■nng.  "  Hune  eun'  oat  gait 
t'm,"  wai  iDdg  wlcfa  chanctarulio 
•ffiKt  bj  Hr.  Rine.  Mr.  B«Hia  than 
Sold  1  nrj  linnionron>  itory,  rotitl«d 
"  A  Lore  Eiprolt,"  tmid  tba  iolarmpMd 
Ungttier  of  tha  aadlcncs.  A  dimlopi* 
fVnm  tha  "  Strniger."  betnao  Uexn. 
Broea  «Dd  Dunn,  mi  aiecnted  witb 
dnmitic  tfhtt:  ind  m  ladicrou  neiTa- 
titiiiD,  anlitlad  "  Piddy  iha  S«r«hbar." 
b;  Mr.  CUrk,  concladad  tha  flrat  port 
of  tba  procaadlagi.    Ad  int«mt  af  laa 

irbicb  Mr.  Jamai  Lninj^ir  daliTared  u 
addnH  to  tha  ladiei  on  "  Lara,'  which 
w«»aiiti«ii«dthronghoiitlij  broad  borita 
of  hnnioir  ud  aloqamoa.  The  MOg 
**  Rule  BKluiiiia''  wu  rang  in  adndn- 
ble  atfls  by  Mr.  McKay,  whila  tba 
andiaoea  joinad  fagardl;  in  tha  chonu. 
Mr.  Bmoa  tbao  dalinnd  an  aloqoent 
and  (UboraM  addma  on  "  Eicalaior," 
■bonnding  in  apt  illnaioDa  and  talKng 
iHnacrutoaa  of  iha  ralae  of  thia  motto. 
A  Mng.  "  Hj  natiie  huma.'  wu  laag 
with  trna  patrigtic  ferling  hj  Mr.  Dunn. 
Tha  diJogne,  "Ciarenca'a  Dream," 
batwaan  Hoiare.  Mclotoah  and  Lnm- 
galr,  watdona  Id  a  hifihljartlille  oun- 
Dtr.  A  rodtaliiM.  "  Cmantina,"  waa 
apolian  bj  Mr.  Bnrria  in  a  Tar^  com- 
mandaUa  itjla ;  fbllowvd  bja  hamoaraiu 
aod  aJde-connMng  Uarj  bj  Ift.  Ma- 


inMog 


m 


bj  theaodieiK<«uhgraat^c£il,finii 
Iha  prooaedings  of  tlie  aTaoitig.  'luia. 
•nociation  haa  bean  in  aiialcnoa  for 
two  jaars,  and  i*  in  a  nrj  floDriahlDg 
coDditioa.  lu  regular  atlendanta  tarf 
ttaa  tVBDtr-two  to  twentj-fonr.  An 
sata;  ia  nad  orar;  Wadnndaj  araning, 
Taiied  bj  dabata*  ones  ^  month,  which 
an  all  prepared  with  greit  care  by 
thnr  aaTeral  anthora,  aad  moatlj  treat- 
ing aobjfctq  of  great  practical  lataa  to 
iDdl*idual  mem  bare.  A  maniiacript^ 
magailoa  haa  baen  establiabed  among 
tham,  pnttliihed  monthlj.  which  goat 
tba  whota  rannd  of  tha  member^ 
retseiTing  ganergoa  Mid  imparliil  criti- 
eiama  therMn.  Their  aanaal  mealing 
waa  held  m  their  rDOmi,  Dock-atreet,  on 
the  eranipg  of  the  3nd  of  Haj  laat,  A. 
Jonea.  Eai).,  In  tba  chair,  whan  tba 
aecntarj  and  traaaprer  read  anoon- 
raging  aod  ealiafa«t(H7  raparta  of  laat 
jaar'a  procaedinga.  Voiaa  of  Chaoki 
wen  then  propoaed  to  (be  preaident  BDd 
other  offlce-bearera,  whan  the  followiDg 
ganllani^n  wan  a|eclad  for  tha  followipg 
jaar; — ptaaidant,  \,  Jonas,  Esq. ;  rioa- 
preaidcot,  Mr.  Millar;  tacretary,  Uf- 
Rae;  tra^iuw,  Ur.  MclDtoah;  editor, 
Hr.  Dpnn;  ooiiimittH,  Maaaii.  Robert' 
eon,   Bqrrtet  Bmoa,  and   Lameau. — ■■ 

A.a.B. 


UTKSAKT  M0TB8. 


U  i«  Mid  that  tha  Maa  of  the  <)Mn% 
itrlf  String  har  paaaad  from  the  hao^ 
of  tha  Bav.  Ur.  Elwja  iato  Cb^a  of  an 
wodita  Scotchman,  Mr.  Uacpbersoo, 
An  national  altomationa  aUalutalf 
nacaaaar;  hi  thia  joBraal?— GiSbrd, 
Iiackbait,  Elwjn,  Hacphaf*ini,  It  toW 
be  an  Eogliabman'a  tarn  next. 

Mr.  Jamea  Hannaj,  aotbor  of  "  Salira 
and  Satiriala,"  &o  ,  la  raporWd  to  hara 
aaanmad  lbs  aditonhip  of  iha  Eitiiiiiirgh 
Ctmnmt,  tba  oldeat  ConaerraliTa  nawa- 
papar  in  Bvotland. 

"  Tha  lathmoa  of  Snaa'  ig  tba  topio 
giT«a  out  hj  the  Frenab  ijsititi».j  tor 
tba  prii*  poam  of  ISSl. 
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UTKKABT  KOTZI. 


t  CDllectiTt  edilluD  of  tit  pbiliaophical 
wriUDRa  of  tba  Rct.  F.  D.  Unnrica  foe 
the  "  Knc7daf«di*  Metnpaliuu." 

Dr.  Miise.  Middle  Temple  render  ia 
JunHprDdeiiee  ud  em]  lnw,  bu  in  iLa 

EM  ■  work  on  "  Andeiit  Law  in  lU 
■lion  la  Earlj  Uiatoij  and  Uodani 
ThouKlit." 

Tbe  Korlh  BritUh  RarUw  bu  ajiaia 
cbanied  baodg.  ]|  is  ddh  publisbed 
bj  MeauB.  Cluk,  Edinbu^h. 

"Speeiea  not  TransmulabiB '  ii  the 
titl«  of  an  anti-Datwui  work,  bj  Dr.  B. 
£.  Brro,  iti  I  ha  praaa. 

Mr.  r.  Chff^rd  i>  to  iune  a  Bkigrapbj 
of  Edward  I. 

CzdmoD't  "Fill  of  Man'  ia  to  bg 
tninslaled  Irom  tbe  Anglo-SuoD  bf  W. 
B.  F.  Bouuiqatt. 

Uarcua  Niebuhr,  loa  «f  the  |[reat 
GermiD  hiatoriao,  ■  conrtjer  and  as 
anthor  (!).  iadead. 

Mr.  Clinrlea  V!tttt  bu  ncentl;  iB.-Ded 
>  "Treatiwon  Political  Economj."  in 
tba  Torliieb  lanKDU*.  V ill  it  mtdiciae 
-IhaaickDiao"? 

Gerald  tluaej'a  "  Poetical  Work* ' 
are  republi»hed  in  Ameriu. 

"Pier)  and  Pici urea  from  the  Wri- 
tinga  of  J.  F.  Cooper,"  Iho  American 
Dov«liBl.  are  pnpariajE  b)  a  nlativa, 
Hiai  Suun  Cooper,  aatbi^  of  -  BoriU 

Lord  Stanbope  ii  to  niligbtm  roan 

larUivr  regarding  the  "  Life  of  William 
Pitli"  and  Ur.  Holle]'  ia  wiitiOf;  tba 
"  Katory  of  Ibe  United  NetbrrUndL" 

A  aUtne  of  Cromwell,  raiaed  bj  aab- 
MriptioD*  frran  the  million,  ia  talktd  of. 

Foi,  tbe  fbonder  of  Qukmam,  ia 
nbiMit  to  be  biognphied. 

Uiaa  Macreadj,  daughter  of  tba  emi- 
Dant  tragedian,  ia  to  appear  before  tbe 
poblic  aa  an  auikoreae  in  "  L«Tca  rram 
the  Olire  Mount.* 

A  Tolnina  of  anpabliahtd  Voltaire 
letren,  entitled  "  Voltaire  at  Femej,' 
hubeeDiunedbyDidierandCo.,  Paris. 

Tb*  roalbematical  wrilipga  of  Leib- 
mil  biive  been  pahli>fafd,  from  origiiutl 
1I8&.  in  the  Itbrw;  of  Uanover,  and 
under  the  editonhi{i  of  Dr.  0.  Ferti,  at 


EaTanagb,  tbe  aatfaor  of  "How  I 

Won  the  Medal,'  jjappanted  Aaialant- 
Commissioaer  st  Onde. 

A  French  "  Peerage'  it  abnt  to  be 
e^,al%  pnbllahed  .1  Paria. 

Poiiurd.  of  ■'  Diiina  Willisma"  noto. 
rieljr,  baa  bad  hi"  pImj,  "  What  Pleuas 
Ibe  Ladin,"  DDrqaicucallj'  pcrdilHiniud 


n  Paiia 


»ipu>n 


po>«Hion  of  Herr  C.  KUnul,  of  Ueil- 
bronOibut  i*  likeljKHin  tu  tie  pnhluibHL 

A  novel  entitled  "Galilleo  GalilH' 
h;  Baten,  haa  beMi  putiliabed  bj  Biock- 
haoi.  Lei  pile. 

B.  B.  Woodward.  Ecq.  U  engaged  oa 
a  Hiatotical  and  Chrouological  Ekj- 

Si^nor  DaH'Ongaro  baa  blflf  cmb- 
pteled,  at  Florence.  ■  aeriea  of  IwcIts 
confrrtncn  on  Dante'a  "  In 


'  Pnrgatorio,"    .< 
Sia  poelico-politi 


I  illna 


"PusdiHi 


g  lb* 


eiptaation*  of  iht 
k  of  the  gnat  FWraliB*.  are 
well  adapted  to  tbe  present  times  in 
Italj,  and  bighlj  popolar. 

"  Fabian  Mercer,*  a  London  Mia;r*' 
of  the  fifteenth  ctntor;,  is  to  beanie 
the  SDb)eot  of  G.  A.  Gala's  aketdi;  bio- 
gnphio  pen  abortlj. 

R  W.  Dale'a  •  Ufa  and  Letters  of  J. 
A.  James'  are  to  be  pmblished  bj  NiabM 
and  Co. 

The  NotU  "Tanng  Uen'a  Dicnij 
Anaoeiation "  will  bane,  earlj  But 
month,  easajt,  tales,  poelrj,  &c^  in  "  A 
Book  witbont  a  Name." 

N«p<doon   llL'a  "Joliu  Ckut-  ii 
in   active  prtpanlion.      Baa  be  seen 
Shakeapeaie'e    work    on    that    ti^T 
Therein  it  is  laid,— 
"  Such  men  aa  ii  be  nercr  at  beail'l 

Whiles  tber  bebold  a  greater  tbaa 

tberoielTei, 
And  thertfora  a>«  thlf  eery  ik^ 


tfpffct  SUn. 


THE  PHIXOSOPHT  OF  SOCEATES. 
In  one  of  tlioia  ^tb  epochs  of  homHu  hiatorj  vhen  polity^, 
policj,  morality,  jnrupradenae,  nnd  relisioii,  are  waning  in  their 
oontrol  orer,  or  influence  upon,  the  indiridtULl  bodI  ;  and  it  has 
become  a  question  among  men  whether  these  are  the  leenlts 
of  prieita'  fables,  legislators'  dicta,  the  mere  fictions  of  poeta, 
or  whether  ther  hare  an  ererlaatuig  fountain  in  Ood,  and  an 
etenial  applicabilitj  to  man, — Socrates  appeared.  It  was  a  time  o{ 
crisis ;  a  time  when  a  moo  is  needed  wbo  can  sweep  the  whol« 
horicon  of  speculation  with  an  eye  at  once  free  and  acute,  and 
distinguish  between  the  seeming  and  the  true.  It  was  one  of  thoM 
period  which  recur  in  the  prooess  of  the  cycles  when  refonn , 
IS  needed  bnt  nnheeded;  when  erils  are  felt,  yet  remedies  are 
unwelcome.  Effete  formalisin,  and  shameM  shamming,  abounded. 
There  had  been  an  apotheosis  of  humbug.  He  came,  and  the 
tremor  of  deapiur  thiilled  through  the  spasmodized  hypocrisies 
of  life  thouj^ht,  statesmanship,  and  ritual;  for  the  sly  laa^h,  the 
jocose  twittmg,  the  ironic  reverence,  and  the  modeit  questioning, 
which  Socrates  had  for  esch  and  all,  were  worse  to  bear  than  out- 
spoken disbelief  and  arrant  heresy.  In  the  rery  "  fitness  of  things," 
he  came  to  ont-oomedy  in  real  life  tbe  humour  of  the  dramatist,  to 
carry  into  debate  npon  beliefs  and  laws  the  intense  contentiousneas 
and  rude  mirthfnlness  of  Olympia  and  Kemea,  and  to  ont-aophistnM 
•O^istry  itself. 

Unwelcome  intruder  I  disturbing  the  quiet  of  enJOTinent,  the 
patient  sluggishness  of  sonl,  Uie  dclce  far  nienfe-ism  of  the  time : 
you  have  stirred  up  a  strife  of  which  yon  must  "  talce  the  con- 
sequences." Why  should  it  be  needful  to  search  into  the  intaning 
of  worship  and  right,  of  law  and  life,  of  policy  and  honour,  when  we 
can  attend  to  tbe  J}>n"  of  them  all  so  much  more  easily  than 

.  to  their  realities  P    Sneh  heterodoxy  is  tronblesome  and  Tezations ; 

'  we  will  haTe  "  none  of  it."  InnoTation  shall  have  no  oration  from 
us  1  we  are  sick  of  iuTestigation ;  we  are  bent  npon  enjoyment. 
To  oonaerre  our  priTilegea  is  the  only  way  to  de«er*o  our  tore. 
Crowd  life  with  delight,  and  win  our  gratitude;  torture  ns  with 
probing  inqnisitireness.  snd  yon  will  excite  onr  hate.  An  adviser 
u  celdom  esteemed  a  friend ;  a  critic,  much  mora  a  censor, — nera. 
tol.it.  B  ,\- 


US  XPOCH  MXV. 

CooIdw,  coldness,  Tesistaiica,  opposition,  enmitr,  Kte  tlie  state*  of 
mind  that  are  entered  into  in  quick  succesnoii,  under  the  inflneDce 
of  censure,  bowerer  honeatlj-  exercised,  or  however  aMj  expressed, 
in  ordinary  men.  It  is  quite  essj  to  predicate  that  a  reformer 
most  be  unacceptable  to  his  own  age,  and  must  pass  throogh 
a  period  of  trial  and  endurance,  before  the  da;  of  his  fame  arrires. 
fiocrates  was  a  reformer,  therefore  he  was  criminal ;  "  criminal, 
jnaBmuch  as  be  acknowledgeth  not  the  gods  whom  the  state  holds 
Mored,  and  introdnceth  new  deities:  he  is  likewise  criminal,  beonss 
be  oorrupteth  the  TOalh." 

"So  grows,  HO  flourishes"  amMig  men  the  hate  of  innovation; 
and  thrn  all  forms  of  procedure  are  considered  legitimate,  and  eren 
law  itself  may,  it  is  thought,  be  twialed  into  injustice  and  injuir. 
Bor  are  there  wanting  (ilanaUjle  groonds  for  this  aeensation  i — tae 
philosophic  innovator  in  polities,  Poriclee, — Secrataa'  papil, — hMl 
ud  the  Athenians  into  tUe  Pelopooinesiiut  war;  the  prouna  and 
profligate  Aloibiadaa,  anotiker  pt^il,  had  bvried  tbem  into  tba 
Sieilitui  war,  a  war  so  perilous  in  its  eours*,  so  liisastrrmn  in  it> 
end; — wid  the  downward  tendency  given  to  the  power  of  Atbena 
by  these  events  was  oonsuiDmated  by  the  overthrow  of  the  caiMt»- 
tetion  by  the  Thirty  Tyraala,  one  of  the  chirf  of  whan,  CtitiM, 
had  also  taken  Socrates,  for  a  while,' as  his  Gamaliel.  To  rnasnii 
ftom  the  per  hato  to  the  propiw  kae  is  a  fallacy  of  no  Tmoomaqa 
prevalence,  even  now ;  and  in  those  days,  when  logic  was  o^y 
straggling  into  potency,  it  wasa  form  of  reasoning  to  which  paask« 
lent  a  wondrous  relevancy.  Socrates  was  coudensicd,  and  tbehex^ 
lock  setded  for  the  nonce  the  awkward  dispute  <^  th^  ag<^ — lataljc 
renewed  in  ours, — "  On  tiie  worth  of  Socrates  as  a  philoeoplira'." 

On  tiiis  subject  the  formation  of  a  fair,  impartial,  and  inteUi|{0Bk 
O^nion  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems.  Socrates  "  has  been  sxagg«atod 
to  pgaotic  dimensions  by  Plato,"  and  he  "ha»  been  dwwfid 
by  Senophon ;  he  was  in  intellect  a  meanpn^ortional,  if  wa  nsw 
■O  speak,  between  the  Platonic  and  the  XeuoDhooiio  Soctatea.^ 
Bnt  bow  is  this  proportion  to  be  calculateaP  How  iMOBctte 
sad  harmonise  Plato's  idealism,  grace,  pleasantay,  invantiv«tea^ 
and  genius,  with  the  cold,  flat,  dead-level,  realistic,  yet  sagaown 
eommon  sense  of  Xaaophon.^-the  Iwiic  pietnr«  with  the  Attie 
statue, — the  poetic  exaggeration  witJi  Hua  simple  mat^i-of-&e^— 
tiie  artistic  and  mystic,  with  the  severe  and  the  sinoereP  PlBto'a 
originality  and  wide  stretch  and  conipase  of  mind  caused  him  t* 

C,  Bs  Aristotle  somewhere  say*,  "  a  character  of  oreratrainuag^ 
bast,  innovation,  inconclusiveness,  and  impractioability"  to  soiBa 
<^  Ijie  reasooings  which  he  pate  into  the  mouth  of  tiocraua;  wUW 
the  simple  equibility,  tbe  tranquil  praciicality.  and  tbe  now  ^a~ 
TOring,  not  comprehending  powers,  of  Xenopbon'a  mind,  rentkred 
him  unfit  to  bMome  the  expositor  of  the  phtlosophiii  teaeta  of  hi> 

*  Bogtn's  "  Emjs,"  voL  i..  p.  314.    "  LiUruj  gi 
SserstM,"  so  cpitoow  of  Plltmium  at  gnat  n  * 
jeraMl  and  itai^. 
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muiar;  while  they  manifeatly  made  him  admirablv  suited  for 
beoomiiiK  his  apologist, — saj  rather,  defender.  It  is  lilcelj  that  the 
fair  medium  may  never  be  Btnicfc  ;  for  it  is  diffitoilt  to  hold  away 
frtHU  t&e  reason  the  influences  of  the  imagination ;  and  it  is  never 
an.  easy  nutter  to  strike  the  balance  between  the  deciBions  of  two 
powers  so  jealous  of  each  other.  Perhaps  no  proof  could  be  given 
of  the  real  "  worth  of  Socrates  as  a  philosopher"  as  this  one  fact,— 
that  his  life  and  doctrine  impressed  so  fully,  so  deeply,  so  serioualy, 
BO  laatiogly,  minds  so  moeh  the  opposites  of  each  other,  ae  those  of 
XeaophoD  and  Flab). 

We  ehall  not  here  attempt  to're-argne,  critically,  and  at  length,, 
ft  qoeatioa  which  baa  so  much  and  so  tensely  occupied  philosophers, 
phuoio^ers,  and  historians,  for  sees ;  because  we  believe  that,  in 
the  main,  the  compromise  proposed  by  Grote  is  feasible  and  fair. 
ITie  following  eicerpta  will  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the 
chief  parts  of  the  adjudication,  and  the  reasons  for  it.  The  "  Memo- 
rabilia" of  Xenophon  profess  to  record  actnal  conversations  held  by 
SokratAe,  and  ere  prepared  with  the  announced  purpose  of  vindicat- 
ing him  (gainst  tae  accusations  of  Meletus  and  his  other  accusers 
OB  the  trial,  as  well  as  against  nnfavonrable  opinions,  seemingly 
mnch  oircnlated  respectioz  his  character  and  purposes.  We  have 
thna  in  it  A  sort  of  partial  biography ;  subject  to  such  deductions 
from  ita  evidentiary  value  as  may  be  requisite  for  imperfection 
of  memory,  inteationsl  decoration,  and  partiality.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  purpose  of  Flato,  in  the  numerous  dialogues  wherein  he 
inbodaces  Sokrat^s,  is  not  so  clear,  and  is  explained  very  difierently 
by  different  commentatorB.  Fkto  was  a  great  speculative  genius, 
who  came  to  form  opinions  of  his  own,  distinct  from  those  of 
SokratSs,  and  employed  the  name  of  the  latter  as  spolfesman 
forthese  opinions  in  various  dialogues.  How  much  in  the  Platonic 
Sokrat£i  can  he  safely  ecci^pted,  either  as  a  picture  of  the  man, 
or  *8  a  record  of  his  opinions ;  how  much,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  ha 
treated  as  Flatonism ;  or  in  what  proportions  the  two  are  inter- 
mingled, is  a  point  not  to  bo  decided  with  certainty  or  rigour. 
....  But  though  the  opinions  put  by  Plato  into  the  mouth  of 
Sokrat£a  are  liable  to  thus  much  of  uocertainty,  we  find,  to  our 
great  satisfaction,  that  the  pictures  given  by  Plato  aud  Xenophon 
of  their  common  master  are,  in  the  main,  accordant ;  difiering  only 
aa  drawn  from  the  same  original  by  two  authors  radically  different 
in  spirit  and  character.  Xenophon,  the  man  of  action,  bnngs  out  at 
length  those  oonversations  of  Sokrates  which  had  a.  bearing  on 
practical  conduct,  and  were  calculated  to  correct  vice  or  infirmity 
m  particular  individuahi ;  such  being  the  matter  which  served  him 
aa  ap^ogiat,  at  the  same  time  that  it  suited  his  inteUectoal 
taste,  avkt  he  intimates,  nevertheless,  very  plainly,  that  the  conver- 
sation  of  Sokrat^  was  often,  indeed  usnairy,  of  a  more  negative, 
analytical,  and  generalizing  tendency  i*  not  destined  for  thereproof 

•  "  MenronAilU,"  Lib.  1.,  18. 
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of  poaitire  or  apecial  defeot,  but  to  &w&l[eii  the  mqnuitire  faonltiea, 
and  lead  to  the  ratioail  oompreheneion  of  rice  &Qd  nrtae,  ai 
referable  to  determinate  fteDeral  principles. 

Mow,  tlii»  latter  aide  of  the  master's  phyBiognomy,  which  Xeno- 
pbon  raoordH  distinctly,  though  without  emphaais  or  derelopment, 
acquires  almost  eicluaive  prominence  in  the  Flatonio  picture. 
Flato  leaves  out  the  practical,  and  consecratea  himself  to  the 
theoretical  Sokrat^s,  whom  he  diresta  in  part  of  his  identity,  in 
order  to  eitrol  him  aa  chief  speaker  in  certain  larf^er  theoretical  viewa 
of  his  own.  The  two  picturea,  therefore,  do  not  contradict  each 
other,  but  mutually  supply  each  other's  defects,  and  admit  of  being 
blended  into  one  consistent  whole.  And  respecting  the  method  ^ 
Sohraiit — a  point  more  characteristic  than  either  his  precepta  or 
his  theory — as  well  as  respecting  the  effects  of  that  method  on  tho 
minds  of  hearers,  both  Xenophon  and  Plato  are  witnesses  subatao- 
-iially  in  unison  j  though  here  again  the  latter  has  made  the  method 
his  oirn,  worked  it  out  on  a  scale  of  enlargement  and  perfeotiOD, 
and  given  to  it  a  permanence  which  it  could  never  have  deriTcd 
from  its  original  author,  who  only  talked,  and  never  wrote.  It  ia 
fortunate  that  our  two  main  witnesses  about  him,  both  speaking 
from  persoDsl  knowledge,  a^e  to  so  great  an  extent.*  SimiliLr 
opinions  might  easily  be  multiplied,  e.g.,  "For  the  personal  hiatorj 
and  customary  manners  of  Soorates,  I  need  not  inform  yon  that 
you  are  to  refer  to  Flato  and  to  Xenophon,  and  to  form  jfour 
Ultimate  from  bath."  f  "  To  fill  up  the  blank  which  Xenophon  has 
manirestly  left,  we  are  driven  back  to  the  Socrates  of  Plato."  t  "  The 
'  Memor^ilia,'  which  of  aU  the  works  of  Xenophon  have  most  of  an 
historical  value,  with  respect  to  Socrates  personally,  are  in  the  soma 
degree  unsatisfactory  as  to  his  doctrines,  since  the  author  .  ■  •  . 
was  but  ill-qualified  to  form  a  due  estimate  of  the  Socratic  phito- 
aophr.  The  Platonic  writings,  in  their  scientific  portions,  are 
y  unavailable  aa  guides  in  this  inquiry ;  since,  with  the  excep- 
f  a  few  unconnected  remarks,  tney  do  not  furnish  ns  with 
any  means  whereby  we  might  distmgnish  the  Platonic  from  th« 
Socratic."  § 

Even  on  this  subject,  however,  wc  find  striking  differenee*  of 
opinion  etpressed  by  men  well  qualified  to  judge ;  e.  a.,  it  haa 
been  said  that  "  In  the  Socrates  oi  Plato  we  find  both  the  Ariato- 
phanic  and  the  Xenophontic  Socratee, — the  mere  humoorist  and 
debater,  and  the  mere  moralist,  uniting  to  form  tie  real  mak."  || 
Again,  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  it  haa  been  aaaerted  that, 

*  "  Uillorj  of  Grctca,"  vol.  lUJ.,  chip.  S9,  pp.  347 — 359. 

+  W.  A.  Bnt^er'fl  "  Lntnni  oo  Andmt  PhiJoiophj,'  tbI.  L,  lecL  yiX.,  p.  SfiT. 

i  SchleirmichFr,  "  On  lb*  Worth  of  Bocntra  u  *  Pbilosopbar,'  "  B«riia  Trmoa- 
MtioDi,  1S15,  and  tnulstcd  b;  Biahop  Thirlwoll  in  "  The  Philokfied  Hiwcnm,' 
to),  ii,  1S3!. 

§  Eitur'i  "Hklarj  of  Ancient  Pfailotopbj,'  vol.  fl.,  Hvmions  truilalioa. 
"OifMil,  Talboji-'p.  ■*!. 
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"  We  are  not  to  look  in  the  Socrates  of  Plato  for  the  real,  U»ing 
Socrates."  • 

Wb  have  already  given  in  onr  adheaion  to  the  decision  of  Grote. 
We  defer,  for  the  present,  the  inqoiiv  rej^rding  the  Socratio 
element  in  Plato's  works,  because  that  wul  naturally  rei^iiire  carefiil 
consideration  in  our  subsequent  paper  on  "Plato;  his  Life  and 
Writin(;s :"  though  we  need  not  here  hesitate  to  express  the  general 
conviction  that  there  are  genuine  Socratic  elements  in  the  "  Apology' 
of  Socrates,  the  "  Crito,"  and  the  "  Fhndo ;"  and  ^bahly  in  the 
"  Hippiaa,"  major  and  minor.  "Phmdms,  ftc."  AsXenophon  can 
only  turn  ap  aeain  incidentally,  it  may  be  adrisable  hero  to  give  a 
brief  notion  of  toe  contents  of  his  "  Memorabilia"  of  Socrates. 

It  was  during  the  absence  of  Xenophon,  while  onptged  in  the 
celebrated  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thoasand  (b.c.  401—399),  for  the 
dethronement  of  Artaxenes,  and  the  enthronement  of  CVrns.  that 
Socrates  was  accused,  condemned,  and  perished,  by  the  unjust  decree 
of  the  restlessly  jealona  and  capriciona  population  of  Athena.  In  an 
undeserved  exQe, — perhaps  in  great  part  otring  to  his  having  been 
a  disciple  of  Socrates, — and  while  superintending  the  education  of  his 
two  children  at  Sparta,  the  warrior-historian  penned  the  defence  of 
his  master  in  the  "  Memorabilia,"— a  book  wnich  commences  with 
the  following  naiw  statement:— "I  have  often  wondered  by  what 
argumentt  the  accusers  of  Socratesiieriui«{e({  the  Athenians  that  he 
deeerved  death  from  the  state."  ui  the  first  book  he  examines  and 
disproves,  by  facts  known  and  patent,  the  accnsation  made ;  shows 
his  piety  to  the  gods,  and  the  morality  of  his  life.  In  the  second 
book,  the  various  branches  of  personal  duty  which  were  enforced  by 
Socrates  are  mentioned,  and  insisted  on,  in  tlie  terms  which  hie 
master  used,  as  proofs  of  his  innocency.  In  the  third  book,  the 
opinions  of  Socrates  on  public  duty,  civil  and  military  virtnea, 
jostice,  &c.,  are  reported  and  defended ;  and  in  the  fourth  book,  the 
roligionsness  of  Socrates  is  argued,  maintained,  and  exemplified. 
There  ia  contained  in  the  "  Memorabilia,"  therefore,  a  cumulative 
defence,  viz. — a  direct  negation  of  both  j}arts  of  the  accnsation, 
with  exemplifications  and  facts  in  proof  of  his  thesis, — the  innocence 
of  Socrates.  Then  there  follow  elaborate  confatatione,  arising 
fVom  the  practices  and  tenets  of  the  noblest  of  Athenian  contro- 
Tersialista,  with  regard  to  self-government,  or  personal  duty;  justice, 
or  pablio  duty ;  and  religion,  or  duty  to  the  gods.  Xenophon 
lived  long  in  terms  of  close  and  ohaervant  intimacy  with  Socrates ; 
he  had  no  pretensions  to  originality  of  thought  on  philosophio 
topics;  his  own  mind  was  essentially  poetical;  and  ho  was  but 
■lightly  skilled  in  the  perceptive  faculties  to  comprehend  the  larger 
and  wider — the  exotic — teachings  of  his  master.  The  full  sense 
and  spirit  of  Socrates  are  not,  therefore,  likely  to  b«  exhibited  va 
Xenophon.  We  are  on  this  account,  however,  far  more  likely  to 
haTe  «  geniune  and  nnadnlterated  ontline  of  snch  part  of  Socratic 

•  Seitdl,''Ontli«OUlagutofPUto,'p.;s.     ^.. 
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diouglit  aa  Le  tcporta  upon,  and  was  able  to  appreciate  and  expjGnBd. 
f  lato  aguu  mterpe&etrated  the  Socratus  tenets  vitli  tlie  finer  ^pim 
of  liis  own  original  mind,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  thatve  Iivre  the 
thotightg  of  Swrat^a,  tbougb  ne  may  haTC  his  method  Hid  mudi  of 
his  expression.  Xenophon  appealed  to  the  Athenians  aa  ftUow- 
witnesses  with  bim  of  the  tnithfidness  of  hia  report.  Tlato  appMn 
to  have  indulged  in  a  sort  of  dramatic  ideabzation  of  bis  maatvr; 
but  tbeu  be  would  have  destroyed  the  vraiaemblance  ewential  to  bia 
purpose,  had  we  not  in  bis  diolc^uea  much  of  the  cast,  tone,  a^le, 
though^  mannerisms,  &e.,  of  his  repreaentative  man.  From  tMtb 
we  gain  mnoh;  from  neither  all.  We  must  still  conitruot,  YfJ 
critical  thought,  a  Socrates  for  ourselves,  and  do  that  as  honeatl;  aa 
we  can.  If  we  wish  to  comprehend  "  the  pbilosopby  of  Socrataa," 
we  must  rely  greatly,  it  is  evident,  upon  the  vigorous  Attia  oom- 
mander,  aa  well  as  upon  the  Ionic  thinker,  whose  grvoe,  wilt  *^ 
dramaticism  have  so  much  more  captivated  the  world. 

This  question  of  authorities  baa  really  carried  ns  much  farthw 
than  we  at  first  intended,  and  we  must  now  resolutely  turn  aside 
from  this  criticism,  and  endeavour  to  brine  before  our  mind'a  «j» 
■ome  clearly  intelligible  account  of  the  pecunar  tenets  and  o{nniou, 
pnuticei,  and  personal  bebefs,  which  enabled  Socratee  to  take  a 
{dace  in  the  erudite  city  of  Athens  aa  one  of  the  moat  lemariulds 
citizens,  and  in  history  as  an  Epoch  Man. 

In  philosophy,  what  constitutes  an  epoch?  A  vieUutd.  "A 
method,"  says  Lewes,  with  his  usual  empbatixation  of  idea,  "was 
his  all  in  slL  ....  Frevioos  philosophies  bad  shown  the  futiBty  of 
Bpeoulation;  certitude  was  nowhere  to  be  bad;  all  theorie*  wese 
but  tbe  conceit  of  knowledge.  The  method  which  be  tanglit 
was  that  by  which  alone  man  could  become  wiser  and  bett«r.  • 
Socrates  thought  expboitly,  teaching  no  method  or  mode  of  s«arohiiig 
for  truth ;  he  was  himselt  coasciously  possessed  of  a  system,  a  P^'o 
of  procedure,  a  loffic  of  investigation.  This  is  evident,  not  onlyinn 
the  sameness  of  tlie  course  ad<^ted  by  bim  in  all  hia  conveiaatioBal 
ezercitattons,  but  also  fiom  tbe  genuine  impression  made  upoK  hia 


pupils,  that  science — knowledge — wee  the  result  of  a  prooeaa  BOt 
i  of  eduction 

ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  and  prM 

of  his  method,  they  were  never  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  special 


luch  of  ed%catton  as  of  edttction; — it  was  not  taught,  it 
drawn  out.     Even  when  ignorant  of  tbe  peculiarities  and 


u  he  kept  constantly  before  bim,  viz., — to  make  each  n  .  .  , 
of  thinkiiig  for  iimteff.  He  sought  by  controversy  to  excite  tbe 
mind  to  thought,  in  perfect  ooniidence  that,  if  it  worked  honcrt^, 
it  would  attam  to  truth,  or  something  near  it.  Socrattcism  waa.  u 
fact,  ^  cfOM-examining  controverstalism ;  a  turning  of  tlun^ht 
against  tbousht,  "not  to  contradict  nor  to  believe,  but  to  wtaA 
and  to  consider."  Hix  style  of  thought  was  a  reaUzation  of  £e 
Miltonic  maxim,  "Let  truth  and  fabebood  grapple.  Wbo  erer 
know  truth  to  be  worsted  in  a  fair  and  open  encounter  F" 

•  "  Bicpaphical  Hiatorj  of  Pbilosophj,"  SMDod  cditico,  p  IM. 
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la  THE  CATHOLIC  RULE  OF  FAITH  TEUKf 

^TFIBIUTIVB  AXnClB.— IV. 

Thibx  is  Kn  old  itory  which  I  dare  say  most  of  the  readsta  of 
flie  Brititk  ControaernaiUt  have  heard,  orer  and  OTer  WUD<  to  tbe 
«fiect  that  when  the  celebrated  Boyal  Sooiety  was  in  ita  'ixStiKij, 
the  merrj  monaroh,  Charles  II.,  who  lored  a  good  joke,  prapomd 
to  the  member*  the  foUowioR  question,  "  How  can  tne  fael  oo  «• 
plained,  that  when  a  large  fish  is  thrown  into  a  tnb  quite  foil  of 
water,  the  water  will,  uevertheleM,  not  orerflow  the  brim  F  "  MJuiy 
learned  papers  were  read  on  the  subject,  and  many  were  the  tiieoriea 
1..-     .  .  .  ,.     .,         ..  ^^jjjj       '    ■       .-1      .  ,       11    — 


have  noticed  it,  bat  I  think  they  will  find  upon  examination  that 
the  conduct  of  the  neeatire  writers  in  the  pregent  debate  has  been 
Tery  similar  to  that  otthemembecs  of  the  learned  Society  to  whirfi 
1  have  alluded.  A  great  deal  haa  been  aaid  which  has  not  the 
■ligbteat  bearing  upon  the  question  at  the  head  of  these  page*,  ve 
have  had  many  answers  to  arguments  whirii  no  one  has  advanMd  t 
we  have  been  treated  to  long  dissertations  to  show  that  certain  texts 
do  not  proTe  the  infallibilitv  of  the  Catholic  Church,  when  no  one 
has  aaid  that  they  did;  and,  instead  of  showing  that  the  Catholic 
Brule  of  Faith,  <u  laid  down  bv  the  Catholic  Church  hertelf,  a  "not 
true,  our  opponents  hare  confined  themselTes  to  refiitine  some  ima- 
KiSB^  theory  of  their  own,  which  they  digniiy  with  the  Tiame  of 
the  Catholic  Rule  of  Faith.  They  hare  "  let  up  a  man  of  straw,  Sa 
the  pleasure  of  knocking  him  down." 

Now,  in  the  first  article,  "Ignatius"  Tery  properly  commenced 
by  explaining  the  nature  of  the  Catholic  Rule  or  Faith,  and  K^ve 
the  definition  of  the  Bale  in  the  Tery  words  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  the  highest  authority  with  Catholics.  The  definition  wluoh, 
to  aToid,  I  suppose,  all  disuutes  about  mere  words,  was  bitvu  oho 
in  the  origmal  Latin,  was  elucidated  froui  the  comments  W  our  httb 
dirinet.  Whyhave  our  opponents  notattempted  to  show  the  fahily 
of  the  rule  there  laid  down  P  Why  are  "  Montgomery  "  and  "Lex 
Soripta,"  and  especially  the  latter,  so  angry  with  Ignatias  tear 
"stoting"  the  Catholic  Rule  of  Faith  in  the  words  of  the  highMt 
Catholic  authority?  Simply  because  it  is  different  fiom  the  imui- 
aary  rule  against  which  their  articles  are  directed,  and  they  find  it 


mpossible  to  attack  ^e  Catholic  theory  without  (unint«nttonaUy, 
perhaps,)  distortiug  it.    Where  hare  our  opponents  found  out  tiiat 
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wtxKK  iuere  tber  found  ont  tlwt  Um  trarditiona  of  the  ( 
CSnmsti  Are  merely  "  old  wires'  fables  "  F  (page  25)  where  have  Uht 
found  oat  th&t  in/aUibilitf  meaiia  ezemptioa  from  sin  F  (p«ge  168.) 

Theophyloct  Bays  in  the  first  article,  that  the  prmcipM  Nuage 
to  whioli  Catholics  appeal  to  prove  the  infallibilitf  of  the  Chnrck 
ii  the  test,  "Thon  art  Peter,"  jus.  Kow,  althoiigh  part  of 
this  passage  may  be  used  for  the  parpoae,  it  is  Dot  the  priocipal 
text.  The  principal  texts  have  been  quoted  by  other  wiitm 
on  the  affirmative  side;  and  neither  Tueophylact  nor  any  other 
miters  hare  attempted  to  evade  their  force.  I  will  venture  to 
repeat  them.  "  And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  bis  apostles,  sariog, 
AD  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  je,  there- 
fWe,  and  f  eoei  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Falher, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  tike  Holy  GhoaC,  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  tilings  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  yon ;  and  lo,  J  am  mili 
you  alwag,  eeen  vnU>  the  end  qf  the  leorld. '  "  And  I  will  ask  the 
Father,  and  He  will  give  you  another  Paraclete,  that  He  naj 
abide  with  gmt  Jir  ever,  the  Spirit  qf  truth.  .  ,  Yon  aball  know 
him,  becaose  he  shall  oitie  toilk  you  and  ia  you :  bnt  when  He,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  teach  vou  all  truth."  "  M  v  spirit 
that  ia  in  thee,  and  my  words  that  I  nave  pnt  in  thy  moutii,  aball 
not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  tlie  moutlk  of  thy  seed,  oxx 
out  of  the  month  of  thy  seed's  seed,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever." 
"He  that  bearetb  jon  hearetb  me,  and  be  that  despiseth  yoa 
despiseth  me."  Before  our  opponents  can  diaprove  the  infalhbility 
of  uie  Catholic  Church,  they  must  show  that  Cnrist  has  failed  in  his 
promise  to  be  with  His  cbnrcb  till  the  end  of  the  world ;  they  must 
prove  that  the  Spirit  of  truth  bas  not  abided  wit^  the  church ;  they 
must  p^)Te  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  teacbea  through  the  church, 
does  not  teach  truth ;  they  must  prove  that  the  "  words  which  Christ 
has  pnt  in  the  mouth  of  tiiecharcn"iiat'e  departed;  they  most  maio- 
tun  that  Christ  himself  teaches  error,  for  He  hoa  a&id  to  Hi* 
ohorch,  "  He  that  beareth  you  Leareth  me,  and  he  that  deapiseth 
yon  deapiaeth  me." 

Theophylact,  afler  informing  as  that  "  the  Bomiah  Chnrch  hat 
no  Scripture  authority  for  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,"  breaks  off 
into  a  line  of  reasoning  which  would  be  mnch  more  appropriate  in 
a  debate  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  All  I  can  tell  nim  is,  thst 
to  give  his  theory  even  a  semblance  of  jilausibilitT,  he  would  baie  lo 
poTe  that  our  Lord  was  in  the  habit  of  spealiiig  in  the  Greek 
tongue  to  a  few  illiterate  Qalilean  fishermen.  Almost  every  eminent 
BiWcal  scholar  will  tell  Theopbylact  that  the  lantfuaffe  in  which  ooi 
Lord  conversed  with  bis  apostles  was  the  8yro-C%alaaic,  the  vems- 
calar  language  of  the  country.  This  is  the  language  of  the  very 
few  paasages  in  which  tbe  very  worda  of  our  L(^  have  been  pre- 
served; such  as  "  EU,  EU,  lama  tabachthanH"  Now,  in  tbe 
^ro-Chaldaic  laugaacre  the  words  for  Peter  (or  Cephas)  and  fiir 
rook  are  identicaL    The  word  which  eiptetaea  both  is  KIPHOX, 


' I  ind  tLi 

1  Filher  an  < 

oot- 

'Bebold,  I  UD  mth  ] 

'ou  mil 

if  Ihe  « 

rorld." 
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&om  wHch  tiu  word  Cephu  is  derived.*  So  tiut  the  posM«e 
would  niD  thuB,  "Thou  art  KIPHOS,  tnd  upon  thin  RIPHOZ  I  wiU 
build  mj  church."  It  is  «iactlj  the  sune  m  modem  Freoch  ;  the 
words  for  Peter  and  rdblc  are  tne  same,  TJs.,  Pierre.  The  paaaage 
im  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Freudi 
Testament  runs  thus ;  "  Tu  es  Pierre,  et  sur  cette  pierre  je  b&tiru 
mon  Effliso."  What  now  beoomes  of  Theophylact's  pretty  theoryP 
A  little  farther  on  in  hjg  article  "  Theophylact"  giYes  us  some 
pwages  of  Scripture,  and  a  few  extracte  from  Catholic  sources, 
which  are  apparently  in  opposition  to  the  declaration  of  holy  writ. 
As  his  eitracta  emorace  so  wide  a  variety  of  subjects,  it  would 
occupy  more  space  than  is  allotted  to  me  to  attempt  a  reconciliation 
of  the  two  columns.  I  wiU  merely  ask  "Theoph/lact,"  if  he  could 
not  produce  similar  apparent  contradictions  from  the  Bible  iUelf  P 
Would  it  not  be  very  easy  to  fill  whole  pages  with  apparent  contra- 
dictions such  as  the  followingp— 

"  Tta«  Fstber  is  graatu  ttun  I.' 
"  The  poor  j«  bsTaslmjs  with  jouj 
but  me  j»  b>*«  not  >]wi;a  witii  jon." 

Another  word  on  these  extracts,  and  I  am  done  with  "  Theophy- 
lact." There  was  no  occasion  to  display  his  possession  of  that 
extraordinary  talent  which  I  believe  is  almost  peculiar  to  no-popery 
writers, — I  mean  tbe  habit  of  qnotinK  from  boolcs  which  have  never 
had  any  existence.  The  reader  will  find  an  instance  of  tliis  in  page 
26,  where,  in  No.  XX,,  he  pretends  to  quote  from  "The  Liturgy  of 
the  Heart  of  Mary  Lignori!"  There  is  nothing  in  the  extract 
itself  to  which  a  Catholic  could  object;  but  why  throw  suspicion 
on  the  rest  of  his  authorities  by  ^etendiug  to  quote  from  so  self- 
evident  an  absurdity  as  "The  Liturgy  of  the  Heart  of  Mary 
Iiiguori "  P  The  last  quotation,  pa^e  27,  proves  that  "  Theophylact 
can  not  only  quote  from  works  which  do  not  exist,  but  also  that  he 
can  nerfonu  the  equally  wonderful  feat  of  extracting,  from  books 
which  do  exist,  psssages  which  they  do  not  contain.  I  can  assure 
my  readers  that  Csr^nal  Bellarmme'a  work,  "  De  Fontifico  Ko- 
mano,"  does  not  support  any  such  absurd  impiety  as  that  contuned 
in  "  Theophylact's  article,  page  27.  The  work  may  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Bums  and  Lambert,  63,  Paternoster  Bow,  for  nalf-a-crown. 
Let  the  reader  buy  it,  and  judge  for  himself. 

I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  "Lex  Scripta"  can 
presume  to  call  his  contribution  a  negative  article  on  tbe  question, 
**  Is  the  Catholic  Eulc  of  Fwth  True  P"  He  tells  us  that  the  Brituh 
ControvertialUt  has  become  a  Koman  Catholic  caviller ;  that  a 
vulgar  labourer  can  pull  a  house  down  with  a  spade  and  a  pickaxe ; 
tltat  no  Catholic  has  ever  attempted  to  prove  his  £ule  ot  Faith, 
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since  the  days  of  ChiUingworth  i  that  it  is  ruh  in  the  extreme  to 
talk  aboat  British  ignonmce  of  Bomaniam;  that  &e  Iriah  p^ 
dirine  honoiin  to  the  blesaed  Virgin ;  that  the  Chntth  of  B«M 
gnnts  indolgencea  to  ain ;  that  no  konat  or  tmaiik  man  weoU 
call  Proteatant  prejudicee  "the  Iraditiona  of  men;"  and,  aflv 
wasting  a  great  deal  of  Talaable  apace  in  Tainl^  endeavouring  Id 
excuie  a  groas  blonder  which  he  made  iu  the  interpretation  of  a 
TOTT  plain  eentenee  iu  the  last  debate,  he  withdraws,  telling  na  that 
"Ine  juTf  baring  retired  for  two  minutes,  returned  with  a  mdilt 
in  favour  of  'L«i  Scripta.*"  Such  are  the  leading  pointa  of  da 
article  of  one  who  boasts  of  his  acquaintance  nith  the  "taetin 
of  Some." 

"Montgomery's"  article  is  more  to  the  point.  He  objects  that 
Catholics  do  not  really  know  what  their  Bnle  of  Faith  is,  bectne 
the;  sometiinefl  say  that  it  is  the  aothoritjr  of  the  Church,  and  it 
other  times  say  that  it  consiata  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  Pn- 
ciselj  the  same  objection  might  be  urged  against  Frote«taata,  for 
thej  sometimes  speak  of  the  Sihle  only  being  their  Bule  of  Faith, 
and  at  other  times  say  ^  same  ai  private  judgment.  The  matter  is 
TeiT  easily  explained.  The  Catholic  Bole  of  Faith  is  the  whole  Woid 
of  God,— aU  that  He  has  revealed.  This  may  be  learned  from  As 
living  voice  of  the  Choroh,  or  from  Scripture  and  tradition,  iBt«« 
pret^by  the  Church.  Inpagel64,"!UontgonieiT"aays  that  Cfant 
"nerer  promised  any  vitiiUbodj  that  it  Miould  be  gnided  into  all 
truth  for  ever."  The  apostlee  were  a  visible  bodv.  Were  ut 
many  such  promises  made  to  them  F  I  have  quoted  aevaral,  niB 
the  commencement  of  thia  article.  I  must  own  that  this  it  th* 
first  time  I  liave  heard,  firom  a  Protestant  even,  that  theae  t«xti  dt 
not  apply  to  the  apoetlea;  I  alvays  thocAbt  that  the  oaly  diapata 
between  ua  waa  oa  to  the  duration  of  the  promise,  Froteslaats 
maintaining  that  the  words  "  for  ever,  unto  the  end  of  tbe  world," 
mean  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostlee  ;  Catholies  "'"'"'^■■"■"gi  oi 
the  other  hand,  that  the  promises  are  still  in  foroe. 

A  little  further  on  we  are  challenged  to  show  firom  the  writi^ 
of  the  Chriatiana  of  the  firat  four  coituries,  that  they  held  aaj 
of  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  refer  him  to 
Baptist  Noel's  "First  Five  Centuries  of  the  Church"  (LondoOt 
Hiabet),  the  object  of  which  ia  to  show  that  the  Early  ChrittiBM 
were  rank  Papista.  If  he  haa  not  access  to  this  work,  the  neamt 
Catholic  priest  will  be  glad  to  show  him  "  Waterworib's  Faith  of 
Catholics, '  a  work  in  tbree  large  octavo  volumes,  conaiating  almoit 
entirely  of  eitracta  or  controverted  Kiints  of  the  Catht^  &ilh  fian 
writers  of  the  first  five  centuries.  Here  are  some  inscriptions  bam 
the  catacombs,  date  2ud  century  :— "  Atticus,  thy  spirit  la  in  UiMi 
pray  for  thy  parents,"  "  Fray  for  ua,  because  we  Know  that  tboB 
art  with  Chnst."  From  S.  Igoatius,  Ist  century,  "  The  Gnostic 
heretica  do  not  akncwledge  the  Eucharist  to  be  Uie  flaah  of  oar 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  suffered  for  onr  sins." — "Ep.  ui 
Smym.,  36."    From  Justin  Martyr's  Apology,  Sod  oentoi;,— ^''  Wb 
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Hure  been  tnglt  -tiwt  the  food  whiiih  hu  been  blfand  hr  tlie 
pnver  of  the  worda  wbtdk  "He  (Cbrirt)  wpoko,  and  by  which  our 
fleatL  and  blood  are  noutiahed  in  the  ehaDge,  it  tkejletk  and  blood  q^ 
dk«t  JeBU  inMrnato."  I  eoald  fill  Tolnmea  of  the  Britith  Covtiv 
MTtialiil  with  sncli  extracts,  bnt  those  I  hare  given  will,  I  trust,  be 
a  sufficient  answer  to  "  Montgomery's"  challen^. 

The  passage  from  B.  Or^ory,  in  page  166,  is  not  rery  correctly 
quoted,  I  snppoee  it  is  qnated  from  memory,  or  perhaps  has  been 
"  corrupted"  by  being  "handed  down"  from  one  Protestant  writer 
to  another.  But  what  does  it  amoont  to  F  The  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  a  fit  of  pride,  and  thinking  that  his  pretensions  will 
be  supported  by  the  Emperor,  arrogates  to  himself  the  title  of 
"TTniTersal  Bishop."  Pope  Gregory  the  Sreat  writea  to  him, 
^jensnriug  his  eonduct  in  setting  himself  abore  the  rest  of  the 
episcopacy.  May  I  aslc" Montgomery"  how  he  can  possibly  con- 
strue this  into  an  argument  sgainst  the  Papal  supremacy  P  Does  it 
not  plainly  indicate  that  Pope  Gregory  was  the  patriarch's  occlesias- 
ticaTsaperiorP  Suppose  that  tbe  Archbishop  oiParis,  for  iostaaoe, 
were  to  chum  to  be  "UniTersal  Bishop,"  is  it  not  Tery  probable 
that  he  would  receive  a  missive  oouoEed  in  similar  terms  iiram 
Fins  IX.  f 


In  the  next  jiaTafraph  we  are  informed  that  "  the  best  interpre- 

atioa"  of  the  Bibfo  "'is  that  of  its  author,  and  Protestants  may 
e  that."     "  Aslf,  and  ye  shall  receive,  seek,  and  ye  shall  Gad, 


^knock,  and  it  shall  be  o^pened  unto yf>^"  1  preenme  that  " Mont- 
gomery "  means  by  this  that  if  a  Protestaat  reads  his  Bible,  and 
prays  for  enlightenment,  he  will  be  infallibly  guided  to  a  correct 
interpretation.  Well,  Lnther,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  read  his  Bible, 
pnjed  for  enlightenmout,  aud  came  to  the  conolnsioa  that  the 
words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  teach  coosubstantiation,  a  theory  of  tbe 
real  presence,  difiering  very  little  from  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  Cairin  read  his  Bible  and  prayed,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Luther's  doctrine  was  "more  Hasphemous  than 
.the  pope's."  If  what  "  Montgomery"  says  be  true,  why  do  those 
iiho  read  the  Bible  oontradict  one  another  P 

Bnt  let  Ds  take  the  argument  as  it  is  stated.  We  may,  it  is 
said,  be  guided  to  a  right  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  if  we  ask  the 
.'&Tonr  from  God.  If  this  be  tme  of  the  individual,  it  is  true  of  the 
church  collectively.  It  is  on  a  principle  akin  to  this  that  General 
Cooncila  depend.  If  all  who  read  wid  pray  for  guidance  receive 
infallible  direction,  the  Bible  has  been  alear  to  every  saint  of 
Ood  from  the  beguininK;  it  has  been  clear  to  the  pastors  and  t«achera 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  they,  therefore,  have  handed  down  its 
dear  and  certain  interpretation.  Why  are  individuab  so  sharp- 
flighted  and  uuerrinE,  aud  the  saints  of  God  and  His  Church  at  all 
times  BO  bliudedP    This  is  bnt  the  recoil  of  yonr  own  argument. 

I  do  not  see  anything  that  needs  a  reply  in  the  rest  of  "  Mont- 

Somery's"  article.    "He  tells  us  near  the  conclusion,  that  FroteBtanta 
0  not  "deny  the  existence  of  atrlbunal  appointed  by  tbe  Almighty 
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to  explun  Hb  lawa,"  but  very  oarioiulf  forgets  to  mentioa  when 
tbia  tribunal  is.'  Until  he  gireB  lu  this  piece  of  informftlioo,  wo  m 
conteot  to  tioknowledge  the  Batboritr  of  that  tribuuBl  which  wm 
npointed  with  the  wordB,  "  Go,  teach  all  nitioiu  .  .  .  and  lo, 
lam  with  yon  all  days,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."         J.  H, 

DBQATiTX  isnaut, — IV, 

Wb  complained  that  "  Ignatiaa"  had  devoted  hii  whole  paper  to 
a  statement  of  the  Soman  Catholio  Bole  of  Futh,  wtu^  required 
but  afewparagTaphe.  We  foretold  that  ereiy  future  article  would 
bo  aa  full  of  aaaerliona,  and  aa  meagre  in  proofs.  "GreKon" 
followed,  to  verify  the  remark,  "  showing^  the  Kroimda  upon  whuffl* 
that  rule  is  founded,  and  then  "  leaving  the  questioa  for  the 
pretent"  (page  93).  "A  Layman"  follows  in  the  same  track,  and 
&ough  his  ia  the  lAird  article,  he  gives  but  a  promise  that,  "  by  the 
end  of  this  discussion,  '  Lex  Soripta'  wilt  be  unanimously  declared 
a  false  prophet"  (page  163).  It  is  our  intention  in  this  paper  to 
ahow  how  "  Gregory  '  has  baaed  nsaumption  apon  assumption,— 
assuming  all  the  points  on  which  this  controversy  lunges.  Tia 
Boman  Catholic  Kule  of  Faith  is  based  upon  a  series  of  prepo- 
sitions,  the  truth  of  each  of  which  has  to  be  eatablished,  before  that 
rule  can  be  accepted.  If  any  one  of  tbem  be  false,  the  rest  u* 
worthless ;  but  it  is  customary  with  its  defenders  to  lutume  every 
one  qf  them ;  and  when  the;  do  agree,  it  is  an  argument  baaed  on 
these  assumptiona.  This  fact  is  abnndautl;  proved  bj  "  OregoTy'i" 
article,  as  will  be  presently  manifest. 

There  is,  to  our  minds,  a  still  more  humiliating  practice, — that  of 
resorting  to  evasions.  "  I  have  writton,"  "  Gregory"  remarki, 
"my  article,  without  using  those  texts  which  '  Theophytaet'  ooo- 
ceives  Catholics  only  refer  to  prove  their  Bnle  of  Faith.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  notice  them"  (pase  92).  It  wonld  hats 
been  more  candid  if  he  had  informed  as,  if  tncse  are  not  the  texts, 
what  are  the  paaaagea  on  which  thoy  rely.  We  foresaw  this 
miserable  evasion  as  m  reserve,  when  we  read  the  opening  artide  of 
"  Ignatius."  We  knew  well  that,  unless  an  avowal  appeared  in  the 
Bntith  Controversialut  of  the  supports  of  Romanism,  the  oegatire 
writers  would  be  treated  preciHcly  in  this  disingenuous  style ;  and, 
in  our  former  article,  we  refused  to  attack,  until  the  enemy  had 
unmasked  his  batteries.  We  should  hke  some  futnre  writer  to  tell 
UB  where  "  most  of  the  toxts  brought  forward  by  '  Theophylad' 
Lave  been  replied  to,"  as  asserted  on  page  93.  5li»t  it  would  b* 
"  easy  to  place  Protestant  opinions  in  juxtaposition  with  texts  of 
Soriptore,'  is  perfectly  true ;  bat  the  rules  of  controversy  requited 
that  "  Gregory"  ahould  prove,  instead  of  insinuating,  that  the  sane 
flagrant  discrepancies  between  them  would  be  manifest,  as  "  ThM- 
phylact"  has  shown  exists  between  the  doctrines  of  Some  and  tha 
Bible.  That  it  is  as  easy  to  "torture  Scripture  into  the  mbm 
apparent"  contcadictioD,  no  one  disputes ;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  Isw^ 
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nnliBDdflome  towarda  on  ant^oDiit,  to  uuinuBte  without  taking 
Uie  alish  test  pains  to  show,  that  "  Theophjlact's  array  of  texts  and 
notes  from  the  Donaj  Bible"  is  the  "torturing"  process  preteaded 
by  "Gregory"  (page  92).  Uothiiig  is  more  damagiDS'  to  Borne 
than  to  compel  ner  to  face  the  Word  of  G-od )  and  3  a  similar 
"jartaposition"  be  as  adverse  to  Protestantism,  we  feel  aastired 
tut  such  a  comparison  would,  long  before  this,  hare  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  this  periodical. 

According  to  "  Giegorv,"  the  Church  of  Borne  "founds  her 
interprAation  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  upon  the  true  inter* 
pretation  of  them,  as  delirered  by  the  apostles  to  the  Fathers" 
(page  85).  "Her  intorpretatiou!"  Of  whatP  If  of  the  Scrip- 
tures— how  founded  upon  them  9  An  iaterpretatioa  of  any  writing 
is  founded  upon  the  mes  of  grammar,  criticism,  and  common  sense ; 
but  how  upon  the  tiling  itself,  of  which  it  is  an  interpretation  P 
How,  agun,  can  that  interpretation  be  founded  upon  aootber  inter- 
"Tetation  of  Ibe  same  thing,  namely,  that  delivered  to  the  Fathers  P 
_',  again,  not  only  the  Scriptures,  but  their  interpretatioo,  were 
delivered  to  the  Fathers,  and  by  them  to  "  the  Church,"  what  need 
was  there  that  that  "  Church  sliould  be  "  under  the  immediate 
and  constant  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  P  To  profess  to  found 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  upon  its  true  interpretation,  if  at  all 


E' 


intelligible,  is  to  prove  too  much.  *  If  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
necessary  rightly  to  interpret  Scripture,  then  it  is  not  true  that  the 

ritles  handed  down  the  ioterpretation.    K,  on  the  other  hand, 
writings  are  accompanied  by  the  interpretation,  then  no  inter- 


j. 3  necessary. 

Apart  from  such  inconsistencies,  ohserre  the  numerous  points 
which  arc  quietly  assumed.  Assumption  ^ri(  .■ — that  the  apostles 
delivered  to  the  Fathers  anv  interpretation  at  all  of  their  writings, 
beyond  what  Protestants  nave,  namely — the  interpretation  one 
passage  affords  of  another,  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatlea,  and  one  epistle 
of  another.  There  is  no  intimation  in  the  New  Testament  that  the 
apostles  lefl  an^  such  "  deposit."  The  earlyFathcrs  do  not  prelend 
to  the  possession  of  any  such  deposit.  Bad  they  done  so,  the 
writings  of  diflerent  Fatners  disagreeing  with  one  another,  and  the 
writings  of  the  same  Father  contradicting  themselves,  as  they 
notoriously  do,  would  espoae  the  nature  of  such  a  pretence.  As- 
snmptioa  second : — that  the  Fathers  delivered  that  "  sacred  deposit" 
to  the  Church.  The  Romish  Church  has  jireserved  their  writings; 
bat  where  is  the  interaretation  of  the  Scriptures  bearing  the  marks 
of  "  the  true"  P  If  Some  has  it,  why  not  produce  it,  instead  of 
advancing  and  reiterating  such  baseless  assertions  P  Assumption 
(Airrf .— Uiftt  the  Fathers,  assuming  thejr  inherited  "the  sacred 
deposit,"  have  transmitted  it  pure  and  intact  to  the  Church  of 
Bome :  and,  assumption  Jimrlh : — that  what  that  Church  pretends 
to  is  the  same  "  deposit"  which  the  Fathers  inherited  from  the 
apostles.  Here  are  four  grave  assumptions  of  the  very  points 
waioh  KK  to  be  proved  in  this  disoossion,  before  the  "  Itomaa 
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Cfttliolio  BqU  of  Fiitli"  oan  be  ihown  to  be  loiuid  and  true.  Net 
one  of  tbese  vital  ^ihta  bu  erer  been  prored,  and  in  nnnmow 
Brot««tEuit  Torks  it  baa  been  demonalratad  tbU  not  one  of  them  a 
capable  of  proof.  "  Gregory,"  on  pa^  86,  87,  prooMds  to  quote 
Bereral  propheciCB,  and  adds  that  "  m  the  Prateatant  Bible  tin 
ahove  texts  are,  br  the  headings  of  the  chaptera,  lefeired  to  tlw 
Cborch  of  Christ.'  Of  this  there  can  be  no  question,  and  the  paM 
of  the  Sritith  ConlrovernalUt  were  not  opened  to  inform  the  readn 
of  this  fact,  bnt  to  afford  "  Gregory,"  aoa  others  an  opportnnity  to 
prove  that  that  Church  is  Some.  Inat«ad  of  attempting  this,  hs 
tells  UB,  what  no  one  requires  to  b»  told,  that  "  then  is  a  Chnrdi 
claiming  to  be  the  only  true  one,  which  declaret  Uiat  the  texts  ap^ 
to  her,  and  to  her  alone"  (page  87).  Let  attention  be  fixed  ium 
the  words  "  claims"  and  "  decurea,"  vbich  we  have  italicioed.  We 
ask  (or  pro<tf,  and  we  are  favoured  with  antiquated  claimt ;  we  aek 
for  reatont,  and  we  are  treated  with  srrofcant  deelwation*. 

Again  i  "  She  alone  can  point,  with  unfiling  and  undoubted 
certainly,  to  the  long  line  of  teachers,  from  Peter  down  to  Pim  TT." 
(page  87.)  Now  this  succession  is  pure  imagination,  in  tlia  a^iwai 
of  Protestants ;  and  their  champions  have  b^  at  tlie  pMns  to  show 
that  it  is  a  mere  figment,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  anpportiag 
sacerdotal  essuntptions.  i'o  establish  their  Bule  of  Faith,  "Gt»- 
Koiy,"  and  brethren,  have  to  prove  that  this  succession  is  not  a 
dream  of  the  dark  ages, — that  it  is  a  mere  delusion  we  intend  to 
■how, — and  unless  our  arguments  are  answered,  "GreBory"  wiD 
assert  and  reiterate  utterly  m  vain.  First,— it  cannot  be  ahown  that 
our  Lord  ever  commissioned  the  aposttes  to  appoint  anj  persons,  or 
body  of  persons,  to  be  their  successors,  m  ik*  tetite  in  lekidt  titf 
irere  tucccitor*  qfChruti  that  is,  in  the  sense  that  these  BucceMOd 
had  the  powers  and  the  functions,  either  in  part  or  whole,  whidi 
were  the  privilege  of  the  apostles.  "  Grecory  '  quotes  oar  "  Lord's 
promises'  to  the  twelve,  that  he  "should  lie  with  tbenx  all  dagi, 
tor  ever,"  and  then  adds,  "as  these  promises  of  tlie  perpetnal 
presence  of  Christ  were  made  to  those  whom  He  sent  to  teach, — the 
practice  of  the  Bpostlee,  in  appointing  sDccesBors,  shows  cleai^ 
that  they  conceived  these  proanses  as  extending  to  the  chief  teachen 
of  the  Church,  call  them  apostles,  bishops,  patriarcba,  or  whstem 
name  vou  nill.  As  they  were  not  to  live  for  ever,  the  words  tie 
onintelliuLble,  unless  tbey  refer  also  to  tho«e  who  were  to  soceecd 
them.  That  the  apostles  understood  it  in  this  sense,  nay  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  of  their  appointing  bishops,"  &c.  (p«ge  Wj- 
Kow,  the  inference  of  "  Gregory,"  though  perleetly  intelligibly  w 
not  justiGed  by  the  promise  orperpetual  presence,  for  in  none  of  tlw 
pasBSgea  containing  it  is  anything  said  of  a  mcertrion  qf  apMtltt. 
To  see  desrly  tbis  point,  we  have  simply  to  borrow  an  illusiiatka 
from  what  is  taking  place  in  Italy.  Garibaldi  occupies  the  seat  cf 
Francis  II.  at  Naples,  bnt  no  one  who  knows  how  to  use  texli 
correctly  would  say  that  the  patriot  general  has  tmeertded  the 
deapot.    It  ia  true  that  "Romish  bishops  occupied  the  place  oi  tte 
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biihi^  of  the  Frimitire  CliiiErii  at  Bome,  but  it  is  abmrd  to  Mf 
thftt  the;  Bncaoeded  them.  It  was  a  rarolation,  not  a  BDCceMion. 
Again;  nbeu  apostles,  who  were  sot  pastors  or  bishops,  appointed, 
pastors  over  the  churcliea  they  ha4  foonded.  these  pastors  did  not 
Mceead  the  apostles,  anf  more  than  a  viceror,  since  appointed  bf  a 
BOTereign  over  a  newly -acquired  district,  could  tuceeed  tus  sovereign. 
Thejifvf  and  vital  point  aMumeii  is,  then,  the  possibility  of  a  «uc<w*- 
SMM.  A  perfectly  intelligible  sense  of  oar  Lord's  words  will  be 
fvnnd  in  Protestant  worlis,  which  Lave  the  mnit  of  being  based, 
upon  no  aesnniption.  The  second  assumption  is  Ibat  the  apostles 
upointed  bithopt,  that  is,  dioctaan  bishops.  We  hare  no  time,  and 
this  is  not  the  occasion  to  disouss  whetber  "  bishops"  are  a  scrip- 
tural institution.  Whaterer  may  be  proved  irom  other  passages, 
it  would  outrage  conmi(»i  sense  to  assert  that  a  provision  of  per- 
petual presence  is  the  warrant  for  introduoing  diocetaa  biaJiimi  mta 
the  Church  as  the  proof  that  bUkopt  succeeded  apottU*.  All  that 
is  promised  in  snch  passages  as  Matt,  xxviii.  20,  John  xvi.  16,  tSi 
that  in  teaohiog  and  baptizing,  the  apostles,  and,  therefore,  those 
that  should  succeed  them  in  respect  of  teaching  and  baptizing, 
should  be  favoured  with  this  perpetual  presence.  All,  who  scrip- 
tnrally  teach  and  baptise,  succeed  the  apostles  in  these  inherited 
fnnotions  of  teaching  and  baptizing,  and,  dierefore,  inherit  the 
promise  annexed.  Man  who  are  not  dioee»an  bishops  maj*  now,  as 
tbey  did  in  the  primitive  chnrob,  lawfully  teach  and  baptize,  and  do, 
in  fact,  inherit  the  promised  presence.  And,  farther,  diocesaa 
bishops,  as  luch,  do  not  teach  oi  baptize.  These  are  not,  even  in 
pretence,  epita^ai  functions  ;  and  as  the  promise  is  in  reference  to 
liLese  uon-episeopalian  functjons,  diocesan  bishops,  at  tuth,  have 
no  promise  of  perpetual  presence.  In  the  passages  quoted  )^ 
"  Gregory "  there  is  notiung  upon  which  he  can  ground  his 
"  inferenue."  Indeed,  he  grounds  it  upon  "  Uie  practice"  of  the 
omoiCles  appointing  bishops, — a  practice  not  proved,  as  will  be 
abown.  llie  mference  is  not  in  itseif  legitimate,  and  the  ground 
'Xgan  which  he  Iwsee  it  is  pure  assumption,  and  in  the  face  of 
biatorical  evidence. 

We  are  informed  that  "  the  teachers  were  sent  by  the  apostles  to 
tile  early  ohurches^ireeiwjty  as  our  Lord  sent  the  apostles;  only  the 
Kpostles  a  ere  not  sent  to  any  special  place"  (page  89).  The  words 
"  precisely"  and  "  only,"  which  we  have  itabcised,  simply  destroy 
one  another.  The  apostles  were  sent  to  the  foundation  of  the 
churoh  (Kphes.  ii.  20 ;  itev.  ui.  14),  and  to  "  sit  on  thrones"  for 
ever,  "judging"  God's  spiritual  "Israel";  and  by  their  authon- 
tstive  revelations  and  enactments,  to  open  or  shut  the  gates  of  the 
heavenly  kiugdom  (Matt.  zvi.  19 :  John  xx.  23 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1).  It 
wa»  thiu  that  Christ  sent  his  aposUes;  and  it  was  not  thtu  that 
tiie  apostles  s«it  the  teschers  whom  they  appointed.  To  be  aa 
*'  ^Kwtle,"  it  was  neceasary  that  a  man  ahould  have  "  seen"  Chriit, 
and  have leceivedaperaonalcoiDiiusaion  from  our  IjOrd[l_Cor.  ix.  1). 
and  have  ^"1    personal  kuowledge  of  Christ  [Acts  i.  22 — 28). 
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Their  office  is  olearly  defined,  and  their  fnnctioDB  are  iore  to  be,  from 
their  very  nature,  absolutelj  pecnliu  to  them ;  and  eeaaing  viA 
them,  according  to  tlie  canon  Ian-,  "  a  peraonsl  priTJlegc  doth  follow 
the  person,  and  ii  eitinffnighed  with  the  penon.  !(f  othiog  ihort  of 
a  atandins  miracle  conla  giro  successan  to  snoh  officers.  In  their 
writings  titeir  anthoritr  still  exiBta,  which  maj'  be  lunrped,  bat 
cannot  be  inherited.  Their  office  haa  never  been  vacant  (Matt 
xix.  28),  and  no  successor  can  fill  it.  They  are  at  this  moment  tiie 
foundations  of  the  Christian  temple  (Rev.  xzi.  14),  and  to  trj  to  add 
Buccessive  foandations  ia  to  andermina  it.  Such  are  the  radical 
difierences  between  the  commission  of  the  apostles  and  the  oommii- 
aion  of  the  teachers  sent  by  the  apostles,  which  "Gregorv"  con- 
founds by  hia  "  precisely."  And  the  difference  he  admits  does  not 
exist  in  the  two  important  cases  he  addnces,  namely,  Timothy  and 
Titns.  "Only,"  we  are  told,  "the  apostles  were  not  sent  to 
any  special  puce."  St.  Paul  eKpretsly  defines  the  duties  of  Time- 
ly to  be  those  of  an  evangelist  {2  Tim.  iv.  6),  who  waa  not  sent 
to  any  "special  place."  Historical  facta  show  that  he  waa  not 
"  set  over"  the  church  at  Ephesns  as  its  first  bishop,  as  attumed  by 
"Gregory."  Boman  Catholics  attume  this  point  from  the  ani< 
bi^ouB  expressioQ,  "  abide  still  at  Ephesns"  (1  Tim.  i.  3) ;  but  his 
abiding  temporarily  for  a  special  object  no  more  constituted  him 
a  diocesan  bishop,  than  8t.  Paul  abiding  three  yean  in  the  same 
[.  31}  made  him  a  bishop.  Subsequently  Timothy  was 
Eome  (Col.  i.  1 ;  Phil,  i,  1).  So  Titna,  left  in  Crete 
(Titus  i.  3),  is  directed  in  the  same  epiatle  (iii.  12)  that  he  would 
be  soon  required  at  Nicapolis;  and  m  an  e|nstle  written  subsp 
quently  (2  Tim.  iv.  ID),  we  find  him  at  Dalmatia.  The  permanent 
location  of  these  men  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete  is  a  pure  assumption ; 
and  upon  it  is  founded  another,  that  they  were  constituted  diocesan 
bishops.  If  such  had  been  their  office  and  position.  St.  P»nl  wonld 
not  hare  deemed  it  necessary  to  request  Timothy  to  "abide  still" 
in  hia  sapposed  diocese,  or  to  give  Titns  a  reason  for  hia  being  left 
in  Crete,  his  supposed  diocese.  The  passages  adduced  show  that 
these  teachers  were  evBjiEelists,  and  /acli  show  that,  as  such,  they 
were  sent  hither  and  thither,  assisting  the  apostles,  but  attached  by 
local  ties  to  no  "  special  place,"  "  Gregory's"  "  only  "  diflereoce  ii 
the  point  in  which  Timothy  and  Titua  did  nol  differ  from  the 
apostles  ;  and  his  "precisely  the  same,  interpreted  by  fact«,  means 
essentially  different. 

We  are  further  informed  that  "  the  number  of  the  apostles  wH 
peculiar, — twelve,"  and  that  it  was  to  "  them"  that  "  certain  p(o- 
mises  were  made" ;  and  in  a  few  lines  after,  "  St.  Panl,  Titus,  and 
Barnabas,"  are  represented  as  luceeiiart  to  theie  tnelve,  and  as  not 
having  "  any  personal  promise"  of  the  presence  of  Christ  (page  88). 
Now,  Paul  distinctly,  emphatically,  and  repeatedly,  disclaims  lui 
being  a  successor  to  any  or  all  of  "the  twelve,"  and  asserts  direct 
personal  appointment  and  independent  authority  and  inspiration 
(Gal.  I  12—24 ;  ii.  1— 10).    Not  an  inttanoe  in  or  can  be  sddseMl 
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hf  "QtwiTj"  in  wIuoEi  "teachers"  vere  appointed  bishops  by 
"  the  twelve."  The  two  importsjit  oases  he  aoes  adduce  are  of 
Timothy  and  Titos,  who,  whatever  their  fonotions,  were  "sent"  by 
Paul,  to  whom  no  "personal  promise"  is  said  to  hsve  been  made. 
Now,  Fanl  did  not  succeed  Feter,  or  anv  of  the  twelve,  as  deoUred 
bvhimselfj  and,  as  stated  by  "  Grwory,'  had  no  "personal  promise" 
oi  th^  presence  of  Christ.  Paul,  t£erefore,  had  no  promise,  and  the 
teachers  be  sent  could  not  inherit  what  was  not  begneathed  to 
FauL  Let  it,  then,  be  assumed,  contrary  to  facta,  that  Timothy  and 
^toB  were  diocesan  bbhops,  and  it  will  follow  that  they  were  not  in 
iha  line  of  succession  commencing  with  the  "peculiar  twelve,"  but 
in  the  line  commencing  with  Paul,  who  was  not  in  the  line  of  the 
twelve,  and  haviDg  no  persooal  promise,  had  no  promise  whatever. 
A.  succession  of  teachers  through  Timothy  and  Titus  is  then  not 
"  proved,"  as  assumed  by  "  Giregory  "  on  page  89,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  "  edmittod"  that  any  such  promise  as  be  claims  for  tliem, 
was  intended  to  extend  to  the  bishops  of  the  nineteenth  century," 
and  there  is  no  necessity  to  have  reconrse  to  them  "in  matters 
of  doubt  upon  any  point  of  faith."  Thus  the  Soman  CaUiolio  Bule 
of  Faith  IB,  at  its  very  first  step,  shown  to  be  founded  upon 
misstatements  and  pore  assumptions  of  the  very  points  to  be  proved. 

We  have  next  to  remark  upon  a  statement  which  always  compels 
It  Protestant  to  summon  to  his  aid  Jail  the  patience  and  forbearance 
at  his  command.  Some,  we  are  informed,  "  alone  can  poiot  with 
unfailing  and  undoubted  certainty  to  the  long  line  of  teachers  from 
Feter  downwards  to  Pius  IX. "  (p.  87.)  iNo  attempt,  on  the 
principles  of  common  sense,  bas  ever  been  made  to  prove  this 
notonously  false  statement ;  aod  no  attempt  is  made  to  refute  the 
&cts  and  arguments  oh  which  Protestants  base  their  charge  of 
falsehood.  From  age  to  age  the  Komsnists  continue  to  try  our 
p&tience  by  reiterating  what  they  refuse  to  prove.  Let  it,  however, 
be  conceded  that  there  is  an  unbroken  line,  and  that  it  is  of  "  unfail- 
ing and  undoubted  certainty  ;"  this  concession  is  utterly  worthless 
to  Bome,  if  it  can  be  shown  either  that  the  so-called  successors  claim 
what  the  apostles,  their  presumed  predecessors,  could  not  transmit,  ' 
or  that  they  claim  what  tue  apostles  had  not  to  transmit.  We  hhall 
briefly  show  in  the  sequel,  that  Bome  claims  for  her  bishops  both 
what  the  apostles  could  not  transmit,  and  also  what  thoy  did  not 
poaaess,  ani^  therefore,  eould  not  transmit. 

But,  first,  the  "  long  line"  itself  is  nothing  more  than  rae  of  those 
"  fables  and  endless  genealogies,"  which  the  apostle  foretold  would 
"minister  questions,' — a  OTediclion  which  history  verifies,  in 
tlie  rancorous  feeling  which  Bomsu  Catholics  show  towards  Chris- 
tians not  of  their  own  profession.  Instead  of  a  vain  boast,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  "  Ignatius,"  "  Gregory,"  and  others,  to  demon- 
strate by  appeals  to  history  that  many,  a  great  many,  of  the  names 
on  this  catalogue  are  of  persons  who  have  any  historical  existence 
at  all,  and  not  fiotitions, — mere  names  invented  to  fill  up  most 
unpleasant  gapi  in  the  succession.    We  demsnd  "  unfailing  and  on- 
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donbted  certainty "  in  the  line  itself;  not  in  imaginitibn  ud 
Msertions.  If  there  be  such  "certainty,"  let  "Gregory"  prodow 
OOmpetent  luBtoricil  eridence,  for  it  would  s&ve  the  poor  niuertUe 
mMi  who  occupies  "Pctcr'e  chair"  in  Bome,  and  make  Ikim  mBy 
tiiitt  he  ia,  in  pitiable  pretence,  the  head  of  CLriBtendom.  ^Hie  fint 
tiuaf!  be  must  cease  to  aMnme,  and  be^in  to  prove,  is  that  St.  Pstv 
iras  ever  at  Bome ;  and  havinK  done  tnis,  it  will  have  to  b«  proved, 
not  assumed,  that  he  lived  at  Borne,  and  lived  as  its  bidiop.  Bb> 
row,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Pope's  supremacy,  has  shown  tnat  H  if 
impossible  to  maintain  these  vital  points.  If  Barrow's  f«cta  oA 
reasons  are  not  facta  and  reasons,  let  this  be  proved ;  but  we  caimot 
allow  "  Gregory"  to  assume  these  points.  The  next  step  for  him  to 
take,  is  to  account  for  the  very  Rnsptcioas  facts,  that  Clement  is  mads 
the  first  successor  of  Peter  by  Tertullian,  Bufinua,  and  others;  that 
Anacletiu  is  made  Clement's  predecessor  by  Irenicua  and  EnBcbins; 
that  AnacletuB  and  CtctuB  are  Doth  made  the  predecessors  of  Clement 
by  EpiphaoiuB  and  others  ;  that  again,  Anacletus,  Cletns,  and  Linos 
are  made  the  predecesBors  of  Clement  b^  Augustine  and  others.  Do 
these  facta  bear  out  the  Btartting  assertion  of  "Gregory"  l^t  "Urn 
long  line  is  of  unfailing  and  nndoubted  certainty  "P  Suchivordsm, 
and  will  everremain,  in  the  opinion  of  FroteBtants, "  great,  Bwelliag 
words  of  vanity,"  and  for  this  impression  "  Gregory  "  and  others  an 
responsible  aa  lone  as  they  withhold  prooft,  Eusebius,  in  the^^wrfi 
century,  declared  nis  inability  to  find  even  "  bare  traces"  of  this  cer- 
tainty,* nfaich  is  so  "  nndoubted  and  unfailing"  in  the  mneteenll 
century. 

We  should  undaly  extend  this  article  if  we  were  to  indieate 
the  numerous  canonical  irregularitUt  which  vitiate  the  int«Krity  of  a 
line  itaelf  broken  in  various  part*.  We  have  uo  time  to  snow  that 
deposed  bishopa  went  on  ordaining  bishops,  and  other  irreffularitiM, 
which  were  tolerated  because  they  could  not  be  entirely  aappressed, 
which  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  and  became 
hopelessly  rife  during  the  Dcneral  confusion  of  the  middle  ages. 
Now,  the  Boman  Catholic  Bulc  of  FaiHi  is  inseparably  bound  np 
with  this  apostolical  succession,  and  cannot  be  proved  till  tbat 
succession  has  been  proved. 

"Gregory,"  again,  represents  "the  body  of  ChriBtians,"  "frtm 
the  time  of  their  founder,"  as  having  "  priests  to  ofi*er  the  eucharistie 
sacrifice,  and  to  perform  the  various  functions  still  exercised  by  the 
priesthood,"  and  "  deacons  to  assist  at  the  altar  and  in  the  chnrch  " 
(pp.  86,  86).  Here  a  priesthood,  a  sacrifice,  and  an  altar  are  all 
assumed,  and  not  a  text  giveu  in  proof  that  such  institutions  an 
Chritlian.  The  introduction  of  each  of  these  notions  was  gradnalf 
and  the  date  of  introduction  is  traced  by  the  historian,  and  from  Um 
New  Testament  it  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  each  OM 
was  a  fresh  revolutionary  step  in  the  cDurch  once  existing  in  Bome- 

The  process  by  which  "Gregory"  shows  that  "the  priesthood 

■  -HUi.Eccl,-lib.i  c.  1. 
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tad  tba  Mwrifie*  "  ot  the  J«wUi  di*peiu(rtiMt "  ware  aot  to  b*  airapk 
am;  "  (MioeS),  is  nort  extnavdmOT.  "  EHuitt  liimaelf  "  nt  IM 
exaeiele  of  &eqn«ntmf(  "tlwt«iDple  (WhialilwflhoaMS  to  oaU'th* 
(dktmm ')  at  stabMl  hoars  fbv  prayer."  Attending  ttie  beaple  Ibr 
pnyer,  *  iwoof  thst  "  the  prieMluod  ud  sMrifioe  wank  not  ptmt 
MWj!"  ObBsrTehowth0pyoefBMHnmiUato:  "ChnBtspadBeof  ffi» 
own  Churoh  NT«ni  timei ;"  pcomism  to  "  fimud  it  npoH  ■  rock ;." 
d«»cribM  ilu''»city  set  upon  »hiU,"  "a  li^t  in  tbe  woridv '  "» 
mia  of  anHtard  aoed,  growinff  a^  to  an  immenee  tme! "  Vfaak 
imamnable  eoaneetion  irtbere  between  thcaa  doisgB  asd  M^iHs  of 
our  Lord  with  "  Gregory'a  "  priesthood  and  saorificoi  which- stl^wrt 
the  priaatfaood  and  aaarifiae  of  Christ?  Ijst  the  jnangn  we  dW 
balow'  be  read,  and  the  whole  tenor  and  ipirit  of  the  Chrittten  ^ik 
penaation  be  dnly  ooDaideped,  and  it  will'  be  Been  that  no  eaeerdstal 
matitiitien  exiated  onder  the  apostles,  and  that  none  were  desigMd 
to  exist  after  them.  Let  Moafaeim  and  Naander  be  nmX  in  thv 
next  plaee,  and  the  time  and  manneF  in  which  the  aitnnle  Chriataan 
biabop  snwnnted  by  the  spotdea  was  lappt&nted  by  Uie  pneeta  ol 
'Home  will  be  clearlv  perceived.  It  is  incumbent  npen  "  Gregoiy  " 
to  o^Iain  the  &at  that  be  oannot  addnoa  m  rinffle  inatanes  in  which 
ti»  inanred  kuthon  of  the  New  Testsmenfe  employ  tMerd«tal 
jMtnwwJcmr  to  deaignate  the  funotiena  of  the  Chrietian  minietor  aoth 
deacon ;  wfaetvaa  they  do  nae  aaoerdotal  phraseology  to  indioata  &I0 
dignity  and  priTileffea  oC  the  badi/  of  ChristiMia,  who  an  oonstitoted 
**  a  holy  pnestbeod,  to'  offer  np  spiritnal  aaorifiees  "  (I  Pet.  ii.  6). 
Bom«  haa  di'reated  Chrietians,  who  blindly  Bnbnril  tv  ao^  gmttt » loea* 
of  tkeii  apiriOiaiL  fonotioaa,  amlanrtonds  to  ii»«et> Idie  tswhinfr  and: 
volin^  class  to  whom,  <m  moA,  Christ  beqneatiled  do  priHtly  ftuuw 
tion  wbHterer. 

In  the  absenoe  of  all  warrant  for  the  asmmptioB  ofpnestly  {oao' 
tioDs,  Boman  CathoUo  writeTB  TCsort  to  snoh'  passBjE^  aa  those  ta 
which  we  refer  in  the   not«  below,t  and  in  which  "  loosing," 


binding,"  "remitting  and  retahiing  siiUi"  and  "itowaadahm"  of 
"  myateiiee)"  are  described  as  apostolioal  funotionB ;  SM  then 
without  proving'  fint,  that  tney  imply  pn'e#f^  fonotieiU't 


and,  secondly,  that,  aa  such,  they  were  trensmittied  to  their 
oeasors.  We  have  already  obaerred,  that,  except  aa  teachers'  a»d 
hap4uera,  the  a'poetles  had  not,  and  could  not,  have  succeaaon,  and 
it  eenuina  only  to  be  shown  that  it  is  ft  pntv  aaetunption  1j>at  the 
Kioades  had  any  prieatly  funotions  to  transmit.  We  have,  nodes 
tzie  Mosaic  economy,  a  divindy  constdtnted  priesthood.  Nowi 
"  Gregory "  ought  to  have  proved,  not  to  have  assomed,  that 
hindii^,  Ittoaim,  revatttntl,  or  retaining  mt  were  the  apppopriata 
f^inctioDS  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.  Did  Aaron',  or  any  of  hia 
■ooceeaon  down  to  Caiaphas,  ever  blaspheme  Ood  (Lnke  ▼.  21),  by 
pfelanding  to  abeelw  men  of  their  sins  f    If  not,  it  does  not  follow 

■  Kom.  lii.  I;  BUk  z.  19,  SO;  1  Pit  iL  4—10;  1  Jotin  iL  I,  9;  Mit  thi 
Whfil*  Bptatl*  to  tb«  Bfbnira. 

t  XiU-rvL  16;  John  u.  93;  1  Cor.  iv,  I.  t^v- 
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Utai  spoatlM  mn  ^Mtt  beoanM  of  tbeir  peeMUat  fonetkau— 
(anetioiii  whiob  no  diTinelj-oonatitated  prieate  ever  protended  to 


dieelui^.  If  the;  were  not  priests,  their  ineceaaorBaaiuiot  be  prieats. 

If,  sgsiu,  the  fonotioDB  of  so  apostle,  denoted  by  "  binding," 

"loosing,"  &iO.,  are  rightly  int«rpret«d  by  Borne,  we  luiTe  reason  to 

(opeot  some  intimation  tlut  Uiey,  at  least  some  of  them,  did  absolve 


men  &om  their  sins.  Bomanists  indicate  their  tense  of  the  import- 
snoe  of  noh  pretennons  br  giving  prominenoe  to  them ;  and  tii« 
apoctles,  snpposing  they  also  absolved  men,  oould  not  have  bo«n 


ignorant  of  the  importance  of  sach  a  function ;  and  jet,  neither  a. 
£eir  "  Acts  "  nor  tiieir  "  Epistles  "  is  there  a  single  instanee  of  die 
exercise  of  so  awfnl  a  function.  As  interpreted  OT  >11  AntMrtanti, 
they  imply  that  Christ  commissioned  the  apostles  as  His  ambasaadon, 
to  wi/*"™  o"^  a^oret  the  ttrwu  on  which  Ood  forgiTes  men  tiuar 
gins.  G!^  "  Acts  "  and  the  "  Epistles  "  show  that  ther  lidly  md 
finally  dJBoha^ted  this  their  sacred  tnwt;  Rud,thra«fore,leftiieitli^ 
room  nor  ooeanon  for  a  sncceaaion,  that  is,  made  an  apoattdieal 
Buooeasion  a  simple  impossibilitj,  and  all  pretension  to  it  smnething 
akin  to  blasphemy. 

If,  as  asserted,  "the  Christian  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  Jewish 
law,  bat  to  be  a  contdnnation  and  development  of  it — not  its 
deatroyer"  (pp.  87,  88],  it  follows  that  the  apostles  "offered  gifts 
and  sacrifices  for  sins ;'  for  "  every  high  priest,  and  therefore  evea*r 
apottU,  "taken  from  among  men,"  was  "ordained"  for  tUa  veny 
jmrpose  (Heb.  v.  1).  St.  Paol  tells  ns,  that  this  was  tke  Amotion  of 
Bie  priesthood,  and  if  "  Oregory  "  be  right,  it  was  at  least  om' of  the 
moat  important  fimctions  of  an  apostle ;  koA  in  any  descriptioB  of 
the  apostolic  office,  this  priestly  fiinotion  eonld  not  poaaoly  haw 
been  omitted.  We  have  snch  a  description  in  Acts  i.  88,  SS ;  1  Cor. 
iv.  1 — 8,  9 — 17 ;  and  chi^).  is.  And  yet  not  the  barest  ■lln«««>  to 
■nytiiing  saoerdotal  exists  in  these  pasia^.  We  have,  agaia. 
qnolifieatdons  of  a  Christian  bishop  specified  m  1  Tim.  iiL  1 — 7 ;  bnt 
amongst  thcon  there  is  not  one  that  has  the  remotest  approadi  to 
priettly  fimctions.  We  have,  in  Act«  vi.  1 — 7,  the  institntaon  of  the 
'diaconote,  and  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8—13,  a  statement  of  the  charaeter  of 
the  dnties  of  a  Christian  deacon,  but  in  neither  passage  is  there  a 
word  to  bear  ont  "  Gregory's  "  assertion  that  deacons  existed  b> 
"  assist  at  the  altar  and  m  the  church  "  {p.  86).  The  whole  tenor 
and  spirit  of  Christianity  is  lo  antog 


"  priest,"  yet  the  man  who  should  vi 
eamifioes  for  sins  "  would  be  regard 
the  whole  Kew  Testament,  and  ereii 
Christ  to  be  the  only  priest  of  Ibis 
altar,  and  His  body  om;  only  aacril 
jdenitode  of  his  asenrauce,  does  n« 
uiat  wonld  prove  the  eootrary.  T 
endeavonr  to  show  that  the  officers  a. 
it  by  lepreaenting  the  Lord's  Sapp  u  lu  .jd  GooqIc 
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Bat  ihat  dw  Lord's  Sapper  u  a  taenfiee,  u  bo  pure  an  ummptaon, 
that  we  need  not  taVe  U17  pains  to  einilode  it. 

Having  illnstrated  hoir  "Gregory  "  has  begged  ereiy  essential , 
poiot  it  was  incnmbent  npon  him  to  prove,  it  ia  onneceesarr  to  enter 
Tipon  the  series  of  minor  misrepreaeittations,  which  form  tho 
remainder  of  his  article.  "  A  Layman  "  writes  the  third  article  in 
■apport  of  "Gregory's  "paper;  bntaaitisinsUpportof  (W«u»>p(w)w, 
it  may,  for  the  present,  at  least,  be  lefl  unnoticed.  The  ground 
upon  which  the  "  Catholic  Bnle  of  Faith  "  is  based  is  a  qoicluaad. 
To  trust  that  role,  a  man  mnst  be  credulons.  To  appreciate  the 
aiji^inflntB  used  in  its  defence,  we  mnst  carefully  abjare  onr 
reaaonmg  focnltin. 

There  is  anotiter  point  on  which  "  GreEOiy "  bases  Us  Bnle  of 
Faith,  namely,  the  vitibilily  of  the  CathiSic  church.  A  few  para- 
^pvphs  allow  snffioient  room  to  aasume  this  dogma  of  TisibiUtr,  bnt 
it  cannot  be  tnpoted  without  writing  a  separate  article.  If  the 
Editor  can  protract  the  dicrossion,  we  should  gladly  take  np  the 
nbiect  in  the  next  number  of  this  periodical.  If  not,  we  trust  that 
"^eophjlact"  will,  in  the  closing  negative  article,  show  what  the 
assnmption  ie  worth.  Lxz  Scbifta. 


ABE  THE  PBINCIPLE3  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
THEOBT  TRDBP 

UVIBIUTITB  ABTICLl. — n. 

Such  is  the  consternation  prodnced  in  the  world  of  dogmatism 
by  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation  '  and  the  "  Origin  of  SpeoiM,"  that, 
were  we  guidra  alone  by  their  fears,  we  might  speedily  anticipate 
the  closing  scene  of  iina  world.    We  are  not  of  tDo«e  who  tremble 


at  every  l^eonr  the  busy  intellect  of  man  may  publish  to  the  world. 
E«  who  sittetn  on  high  in  the  heavens,  guides  the  mighty  stars  in 
their  coorsM,  and  wiUi  equal  facilitjr  superintends  the  progresiiTO 


life  of  the  tiny  animalculte.  Our  faith  m  truth  is  strong,  and  stall 
■tronger  in  the  Ood  of  tmth,  that  He  does  all  tbinga  well,  while  we 
erring  mortals  go  on  groping  in  the  dark  with  our  poor,  mean,  and 
meagre  capaoitiea,  fixing  the  limits  of  His  power,  the  propriety  of 
His  action,  and  the  wudom  of  His  laws.  Piettstg  may  eiolaim 
with  frantic  anger,  may  qnake  with  fear,  or  dogmatize  with  arro- 
ganoe.  Still  the  world  mores  on,  inquiry  progreeiee,  theories  are 
propounded,  oritioized,  and  exploded,  while  tmth  gradually  cnmn- 
tatea,  facts  t^e  the  place  of  notion,  and  man  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion and  knowledge.  The  outcry  raised  agunst  this  theory  is  proof 
C'tire  of  the  wwkneM  of  that  faith  in  truth,  nature,  ana  nature's 
,  whi^  all  pietists  and  theorists  should  al^e  possess. 
The  following  extract  from  the  last  number  of  the  Qtmrfar^ 
Sevieic  seemi  10  perfectly  apposite  with  our  present  feetinga,  that 
ire  Manot  renit  t£e  inclination  to  preaent  it  to  the  readn :— **  H« 


wIlo  i»  u  aore  u  he  is  of  iu»  own  exiateace  tiwt  Iha  Oed  of  tmlfc 
is  at  once  tlie  God  of  nature  and  the  God  of  roTelstioK,  cuuMt 
Miere  it  to  be  pouible  that  Hie  Toioe  in  either,  nghtlj  viidenUnd, 
'Okn  differ,  or  can  deceive  Hi*  creatarw.  To  oppoae  lact«  in  ti» 
utiual  vodd  becaue  they  aeem  to  oppoM  rerelation,  or  to  hanoat 
titan  80  aa  to  compel  them  to  apeaV  its  voice,  is,  he  knows,  but  Mi 
othar  form  of  the  eUfcr  readv  feeble'miiided  duhoneatr,  at  hiai 
lor  God,  and  trjin^  hj  fntua  or  falaeliood  to  do  the  work  or  tin 
God  of  truth.  It,  la  with  uioliher  and  a  nobler  spirit  th»t  the  tew 
belierer  walks  unongst  the  works  of  naiure.  The  worda  graven  m 
t^  er«rl»eting  rocks  are  the  words  of  God,  and  th^  are  graven  l^ 
His  hand.  No  more  can  thej  contradict  His  word,  written  in  Hil 
tkook,  than  could  the  words  of  the  Old  Covenant,  graven  ^J  ^ 
htad  on  the  stonj  tables,  ccotradiot  the  wriUnga  of  His  hAud  u  tka 
Tohime  of  the  new  dispeosatioQ.  There  ma;  be  to  man  difficult 
in  rMODcilinf;  all  the  utteranoM  of  the  two  voicea.  Bat  what  v 
thatF  He  has  learned  already  that  here  he  knours  onlv  in  part,  nl 
Uurt  the  day  of  reconciling  all  apparent  oontndiclious  between  mitt 
mast  a^ee,  is  nigh  «t  hand.  He  i««t«  bis  mind  in  perfect  qwetnew 
on  this  aaanrance,  and  rejoices  in  the  gift  of  light  widiont  a  ni^ 
givinK  M  to  what  it  may  discover." 

Altnough  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  arguments,  in  thai 
present  ex  parte  condition,  of  the  veteran  controTOTsialiat,  "  L'Onv- 
rier,"  in  passing,  we  would  express  our  thorough  appreciation  of  Iht 
lelifWBs  tone  with  which  he  has  introduced  the  qoeatien :  as  onr 
f^iponent,  we  agree  withhim,  that  bj  "  friendly  counsels  and  motssl 
instruction,"  the  thong^fcl  student  of  nature  is  assisted  in  ths 
attainment  of  truth.  Msch  sta<ess  is  not  kid  bv  advocates  of  this 
Am)I7  .cm  the  evidence  obtsoned  from  fcob^ioBl  aciaiwe,  akhiwd 
Jmty  betievinK  that  it  preponderates  in  tlwsr  favovi.  It  is  ohie% 
bj  ithe  facta  ofeTery-dsy  life  in  the  natnial  world  by  which  we  me 
«W«<i«kded.  that  the  theory  is  and  oaut  be  mpponed.  GrMt  MB- 
fiiaioK  ^sts  aBMDg  naitnralists  as  to  what  is  and  wltat  is  Mt  a 
apeoM.  Conaeqvently,  some  inatanoes,  both  in  the  animal  tm 
96geMI»  worid,  are  olaewd  by  different  aaiunUatf  in  nore  tim 
iCB«  %aciM.  I^s,  while  it  retArde  l^e  extension  of  aemmte  knew- 
iadge,  does  not  affect  the  qneetion  now  at  isMie.  It  is  snffioiaBt  kt 
(Mr  BMaent  purpoae  to  teke  the  o<Humaa  aoceptatioB  of  the  to^-i 
me  ahaU  thee  nndentand  a  speciea  to  be  a  diviaiBtt  of  ofV*^  ^ 
-in  which  certain  peculiarities  are  poMessed  by  every  indiyidiiil; 
duae  peenliMitiee  bMsg  conmdcred  eitber  as  mwphologioil  * 
■dtTuMagioal  awcutialn,  however  Btmh  dtsy  may  differ  aWMB 
fikMBseliTea  m  to  other  varying  peculiaritiei. 

13»t  all  orgMUc  life  has  dewtnded  Qtota  a  few  privovdial  bW 
-Hut  be  marwkt  to  every  atadent  of  natvre,  whrtswet  stay  he  a* 
yeoidiar  tboiy  he  may  haffasidopted  with  reference  to  thairoriyMi 
creation.  We  read,  m  tike  aecond  ebaptw  of  Qcaisais,  thatsUtUsiJ 
-  ne<«»ted  by  OodVbrs  Otf  gntg,  tad  that  they  all  | 


Aaae  pee«lisRliai  by  whidk  th^  wm«  to  be  proflagatad  ap«  ^ 
jMTth.    .HieeitismctMMatyferaiteeBtsr  wpoa  apytw?** 
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oceonnt  for  their  eiUtence ;  that  is  a  fact,  and  we  have  now  only  to 
do  with  things  aa  they  do  and  may  exist. 

^uch  Tanety  is  found  in  all  animala  and  plants  with  which  we 
aro  moat  familiar.  The  queetion  is,  How  is  this  variety  to  be 
scconuted  forP  Bogs  are  so  greatly  varied,  that  but  few  can  tell 
the  catalogue  of  their  names  and  characters.  Yet  perhapa  no 
aaimol  has  become  so  pluetic  under  the  controlling  care  of  man. 
Who  shall  dare  to  assert  that  a  new  race,  crossed  between  two 
varieties  of  this  aoimal,  may  not  poesesa  snch  peculiarities  as  to 
reconunend  them  to  the  particular  care  of  man  aa  his  servants,  to 
the  eicluaion  of  their  original  parents,  and  perhaps  to  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  original  races  from  wliich  the  niouKrel  has'sprung  P 
In  aoch  a  case,  what  would  be  the  position  occupied  by  the  mongrel 
race,  supposing  all  living  apecimeDS  of  theirorigmals  to  have  faimdF 
Wonld  it  then  be  regarded  as  a  race,  a  variety,  or  a  speciea  P  The 
horse  presents  great  Tsrioties  ;  yet  who  will  sav  that  the  pure  Arah 
st^ed,  in  his  native  clime,  is  not  morphologically  a  distinct  animal 
from  the  dray-horse  of  the  city  of  London  P  Are  we  to  call  this 
difference  a  race,  variety,  or  a  species  P  And  if  these  differences 
*  are  bo  perceptible,  and  so  capable  of  production  within  a  limited 
historic  time,  why  may  not  still  longer  times  produce  still  greater 
deviations  ?  The  argument  of  infertility,  as  applied  to  hybrids  and 
crosses,  is  without  efiV'ct,  because  facts  show  equal  evidence  for  end 
against  fertility.  The  permanence  of  the  peculiarity  in  any  line  of 
race  is  strong  evidence  of  the  poasibility  to  originate  new  species, 
or  beings  essentially  different  to  their  progenitors.  The  rock  pigeon 
ia  said  lo  be  the  parent  stock  of  all  the  varieties  of  pigeons ;  and  from 
this  man  has  selected  certain  peculiarities  of  form,  colour,  or  babtts ; 
and  these  peculiarities  he  baa  carefully  propagated,  so  that  they 
am  oompuatively  permanent.  Sow  Buppofiing  thta  had  tfdcen 
plaoe  in  nature  far  from  the  influence  of  man,  and  that  variety 
lartheat  removed  from  the  rock  pigeon  in  form,  colour,  or  habit«. 
Lad  shared  with  its  original  the  demam  of  life,  extinguishiag  all 
Ignweitional  or  intermediate  forms,  would  these  two  kinds  of  hirda 
on  their  first  discovery  have  been  considered  aa  the  same  qieeiea, 
bot  of  difierent  varieties,  or  would  theyhaTe  been  ptaaed  on  tho 
rseords  of  science  as  different  species  P  We  are  inclined  to  belieT«, 
that  had  they  fallen  into  thie  hands  of  a  nataraliet  witli  leanings 
in  hvonr  of  a  morphological  cksBifiaition  of  species,  he  would  bm) 
VMiked  them  as  separate  and  distinct  epecies. 

^gfi",  oonnting  up  the  points  of  divargence,  do  we  not  &aA  thst 
dierc  are  points  more  diatmet,  more  divergent,  and  more  niiBieroae 
between  toe  so-called  varieties  of  dogs,  hones,  and  pigeona  vaapM- 
lively,  tlian  theie  are  between  some  speedcs? 

13tB  delicately  formed  Italian  ^Tboind,  the  lady's  pet,  ia  mndi 
■Mwe  divergemt  in  its  mcrphotogicfd  pecsliariities  from  tiie  bnlldog 
aoHl  tlte  mastiff,  than  tlie  wolf  is  from  tke  poiater,  or  the  f«c  from 
the  SogUab  Wniar. 

iln  we  manner,  tbe  us  ia  nearer  in  many  re^cto  to  1^  WeU 
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or  the  Shetland  poD^  than  the  rough,  unonltiTated  Engliah  cutbont 
ia  to  the  pure  Arabian. 

InRtaaceB  mi^ht  be  continued  ad  Ubiftim,  but  ve  truat  ire  hara 
indicated  anffioient  to  lead  the  judgment  wiAoat  weaijing  tka 
attention. 

HiuB  we  perceiTe  that — how  creation  waa  effected  ie  no  part  of  thii 
question ;  that  all  things  had  planted  in  their  natnr?,  b;  the  act  of 
creation,  power  to  propagate  Uieir  kind  with  Tariationa ;  that  theN 
variationi  are  enBceptiole  of  inereaae  according  to  the  cirenmitincet 
of  their  being ;  and  that,  snch  being  the  case,  variety  may  become 
more  potent  Uian  the  original  peculiarity  :  that  thoie  poaiesaii^ 
the  original  peculiarity  may  be  aiaplaced  from  the  sphere  of  orgtme 
being ;  and  that  hence,  the  more  potent  peculiuitf  may  become  a 
new  npeciea. 

Nature  delights  in  change,  orderly  change ;  and  all  things  asnuD*, 
howeTcr  closely  they  may  be  examined,  a  |}rogTeaeiTe  derelopmeat 
towards  perfection ;  such  poets  sing,  historians  record,  and  scieoM 
observes.  Then  far  be  it  from  the  Britith  Controvffrtialitt  to  fowil- 
ize  themselves  in  the  cold  dogmatism  of  an  exploded  fallacy,  whila 
they  can  marshal  themselves  tinder  the  banner  of  intellectual  pro- 
greaa  raised  by  the  authors  of  "  Vestigea  of  Creation,"  and  "111* 
Origiil  of  Species  by  Katoral  Selection,"  the  foremost  advocates  of 


the  Development  Ineory. 


HXOAXIVX  ISTICLI.^n. 

"  Tbi*  is  tlw  origin  of  llw  bomu  asd  tbt  •irtli  i>b«i  thaj  w<n  ciattd,  it 
tha  di7  that  th«  Lord  Gad  ma(faM««iriA  ami  Ik  Immm,  a»i  kMFyjJMf/'lb 
jfeH  bifoTt  it  VHu  ia  lit  earlA,  cmd  tvtty  kerb  b^ort  it  jtbm."— Gon.  iL  i,  5. 

HAViito,  in  oar  previona  remarlia  introduced  the  Theory  of  Ds- 
velopment  to  oar  rraders,  as  we  believe  impartially,  and  shown  some 
reaaonB  for  disbelieving  the  tbeory,  it  is  our  dn^,  on  the  prcMot 
occasion,  still  farther  to  show,  that  it  ia  contrary  to  &ot,  opposed 
to  reason,  and  logically  falae,  being  baaed  on  assnmptiona  wbten  H* 
inrapable  of  proof. 

We  are  not  of  that  number  who  would  fear  the  reanlts  of  tl« 
Development  Theon,  if  generally  reoeived  as  truth :  we  believe  llut 
tlie  more  exact  our  knowledge  of  nature,  the  more  eameat  beconas 
oar  faith  in  the  divine  record ;  and  the  more  perfect  our  intins? 
with  the  sublime  sciences  of  astronomy,  geology,  and  natural  hiftciy. 
in  like  proportion  vre  are  led  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  perfeetMa 
of  inspiration.  It  is  true,  this  theory  of  development  and  th* 
transmutation  of  species  hsid  their  orinn  in  an  aM  of  scepticum, 
and  have  received  mnch  favour  from  the  great  doubters  of  all  tiat 
ainoe  their  first  promulgation  ;  but  Holy  Smpture  has  stood  1^ 
test  of  many  fieiy  trials,  and  we  still  flud  it  is  written,  "  AQ  Saif" 
tore  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctnn* 
for  reproof,  for  correction  in  rigbteousneas,  that  die  man  of  uM 
might  be  thoroughly  flimi^ied  to  orery  good  work,"  and  w»  «■• 
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tinna  to  leani  "how  the  woTlda  were  fuhioned,  when  u  jet  there 
wu  nODe  of  them,"  in  the  timple  hmgnoj^e  of  narrative ;  so  that  tiie 
poorest  peasant  may  read  and  nndentand  as  much  of  the  fi^rand 
mystery  of  creation,  as  the  most  emdite  philosopher  who  has  ever 


'The  DcTelopment  Theory  assumes  that  the  earth,  as  originally 
formed  from  nebulous  matter,  consisted' entirely  of  what  is  under- 
ftood  by  geolopsts  as  the  metamorphic  rocks,  which  have  never  yet 
yielded  any  ondence  of  life  upon  thcearth  during  their  formation ; 

rn  these  all  other  rocks  rest,  and  are  of  a  s^tifled  character, 
wing  a  progressive  formatioD,  or  deposit  of  a  particnlar  charac- 
ter, according  to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
tre  foand ;  these  stratified  formations  all  exhibit  foasiliferoua 
TenuuQS  of  various  forma  of  life.  The  advocates  of  development 
awert  that  the  lowest  strata  afford  only  the  lowest  types  of  life, 
both  vegetable  and  animal,  and  that  each  ascending  stratum  in 
regular  progression  ascends  in  the  character  of  its  fossils,  until  the 
highest  point  is  reached,  or  that  on  which  man  is  made  to  perform 
hiapsrt  as  Ood's  vicegerent,  creation's  chief  handiwork. 

3%n  formations  are  reckoned,  from  the  azoic  rooks  upwards — ris^ 
the  Lower  Silurian,  the  Upper  Silurian,  the  Devonian,  the  Carbo- 
niferous, the  Trias,  the  Oolitic,  the  Cretaoeoos,  the  Eocene,  the 
Miocene,  and  the  Drift.  The  three  first  of  these  formations  are  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Primary  age  ;  the  next  four  compose  the  Secondary 


Se;  the  Tertiaries  form  the  third  age  ;  and  the  last  is  called  the 
odem  age  of  the  wot)  '        ' '"    "  "     "'"  '    *'"  -  -'        ■    "  -  '  - 
ipeotively  as  the  reign  ... 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  geologic  cycle,  by  the  Development 


.odem  age  of  the  world ;  and  tJiey  are  still  further  oharaoterized  re- 
■peotively  as  the  reign  of  fishes,  of  reptiles,  of  m 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  geologic  cycle,  .j ^ 

^eory,  life  is  made  to  commenoe  with  the  lowest  possible  form, 
mnd  gradually,  yet  steadily,  to  advance,  one  form  and  one  oreanism 
ronnmg  into  and  beooming  another  and  a  better  form — eacn  suo- 
Deeding  organism  being  an  improvement  and  gradoal  perfection  of  its 
pTMlecessor ;  it  being  essential  to  the  theory,  and  boldly  maintained 
-tty  the  theorists,  that  the  simplest.  lowest  form  of  life,  is  never 
coeval  with  any  higher  or  the  highest  K^adcs  of  organic  eiistenoe : 
&at  such  is  their  assumption,  we  appesi  to  their  works,  pattim. 

The  Silurian  system  being  the  lowest  formatioDB,  and  resting 
immediately  on  the  granite  or  azoic  rocks,  is  represented  by  the 
theorists  as  entirely  devoid  of  life,  ezoeptin^  such  as  belongs  to  the 
humblest  divisions  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  "The 
radiata,  articnlata,  and  momisca,  were,  according  to  their  report, 
represented  by  their  simplest  forms,  while  the  nigher  and  more 
perfect  divisions  were  wholly  wanting." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  systems 
am  divided  into  the  lowest  or  Llandeilo  formation,  next  the  Caradoo, 
thirdly,  the  Wenlock,  and,  highest  of  all,  the  Ludlow  formation. 
Now,"  in  1888,  Sir  B.  Hnrohison  found  the  mtckm  JUisrcAuoni  and 
onehiu  Unnittrialug,  the  hia^est  order  of  plactnds,  in  Llandeilo 
Ssigs."    "  In  ISA  Mr.  Fhulips  found  '  iannmerable  small  teeth 
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Mid  ipinei,'  just  above  the  Aymaatrj  limMtone ;  and  in  1S46,  '» 
portion  of  »  fiih  belonxuiff  to  the  oestraciont  faaa^  »f  the  plMsil 
order  ma  fooad  in  the  Wenlook  limertooe."  "  Dk  1647,  '  iWni 
UTe  spines  of  fiahee'  were  fimid  ia  the  Up^  Lkndeilo  flk^  tf 
Sir  R.  Murchieon ;  and  tifterward«  aimilar  apinea  wtro  fooBd  in  OSt 
BaU  limeitoue  b;  the  Government  Survey.  The  Bila  limeetaw  it 
below  llie  Lower  Sihirian  group. "  The  oucbna  it  u  pu&et  ia  Am 
Sala  limeatooe  sb  it  is  in  the  Ludlon  nioka,  althMigh  WM,  btgmi 
onrpowen  to  calculate,  muat  have  intervened  betweMi.t&e  «ziat^He 
of  these  emoimens  of  the  oochiu  feuad  in  theae  two  foEmntioH,« 
widelv  differing  in  their  historic  poaiUan.  "Eroteaaor  -Ajpaaa 
foona  on  compariaoD,  that  the  Hpine  of  the  onchna  whid)  'WM  tono^ 
ja  more  than  twice  as  laree  ■■  the  tpiae  of  the  do^-fiah,  or  tltat  eMK 
of  the  Fort  Jackson  aha^.  Theae  early  placoids  were  foond  to  W 
larger  than  thoae  of  the  preaeat  day.  Tney  wore  not  more  aba^ 
tiona  or  pigmiea,  but  true  and  uoUe  v"  *  '      '"      '  — " 

doi 


tiona  or  pigmiea,  but  true  and  noble  verteluata,  of  e  , 

~  irtiooa,  armed  with  defensive  epinea,  five  timee  as  larf^  as  tte 

ig.fiah  of  tlie  preaeut  em. — Adama  at  their  birth,  adatittuig  of  B# 
improvement,  aad  provini;,  by  oomparison,  that  noiM  haa  overtakn 
jdace."  —  (Tavlar't  InJdcatKat  pp.  71,  76.)  So  mnoh  for  the 
Cambiian  and  Silnrian  i^stema,  lo  whioh  the  friiads  c^  Devekfp 
ment  found  nothius  hut  the  lowest  forms  of  aniatal  lifo.  FaetM 
contrary  to  their  theory,  and  althoagh  this  one  fact  wmv  auffioicit 
diaproot  of  their  theory,  we  ahall  see  further  proof  of  a  otuaulalia 
character  aa  we  prooeed. 

In  the  Old  Sed  Sandstone  Oie  theorista  foHBd  a  few  fiabea,  b^ 
"  they  were  manifestly  of  an  inferior  character  to  tlioae  whiA 
anoceeded  them  ;"  these  "  infecior"  creatures  are  the  nnoida  and 
placoida  of  the  preoeding  formations,  and  Are  aaid  on^  4o  pOMiM 
"  A  rudimental  or  oartilagiDOiiB  akcletoi,"  whorcaa  th«y  iinaaaanid  a 
real  caaeons  skeleton,  aod  aie  placed  hy  eminent  natoraUate  ansay 
the  most  perDact  of  their  order:   reocot  knowledge,  "" " 


iqnired  of  an  extraw^linary.  fidt,  Uia  aaterolopia.  in  thia  & 
This  fiah  was  diaoovered  by  the  laneoted  Hugh  Uilkr,  i 
ACsa,  in  1348,  and  ^^  by  Mr.  Pueh.  in  Cornwall,  in  IfiSO. 

Hare,  at  the  baae  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandatwe,  «n  diaeowoved  Of 
remaina  of  a  giant  Sab  of  moct  remarkable  etiiictwe ;  the  aatvnv 
)iq>ia  waa  -oor^ed  with  toue  oaaeoua  acales,  4nd  well  s^mliad  with 
&ee  and  protected  ^Us;  the  eaaeovs  {date  or  oMDial  biwU« 
meaaares  in  toBte  apooimeno  eighlaen  inches  or  noi«  to  lengtfcwwd 
the  defensive  apioes  aeron  ioMiet  long,  reapsaenting  fiakeo  ^  aat 
less  than  nine  to  twelve  feet  in  leasth.  with  all  the  laacka  of  Am 
high  order.  "  Thoa,"  aaye  Hugh  UiUer,  "  ki  the  not  aoimpoctaat 
Dirsamstanae  of  siae,  the  moat  aaeieBt  nooida  jet  kaowm,  inatesd 
of  taking  tiieir  plaoea,  agreeaUy  to  the  dcaaaiub  of  the  dor  si  ay  ■* 
hvpoUuaia,  among  the  sprats,  staeklebaoke,  and  BMnons  or  iWr 
ehuB,  took  tbeir  place  among  its  hoge  baaUag  ebnhi 
sturgcms,  and  bolky  swordiluM.  Uunr  wore  gtanta.  n 
.      ...    Is  oMBid  bot^icH,  in  whioa  the  amue  d 


the  plates  doee  not  exceed  three  eiffklk  parte  of  bd  inch,  their 
thickueu  in  the  centre  of  the  ridgeii  must  hare  been  three-marten. 
The  head  of  the  largeet  crocodile  of  the  existing  period  is  defended 
by  an  armature  greadjlpBa  stroog  than  that  wombytheaaterotops 
of  the  lower  OMEed  Sandstone.  Why  this  ancient  eenoid  ehould 
bare  been  eo  pouderojuly  helmed,  we  can  but  doubtfiuly  gueaB ;  wb 
guIt  Icnow,  that  when  nature  anna  her  Bpldierj^,  there  aie  BMailants 
to  be  reaiated,  and  a  state  of  war  to  be  maintained." 

A  reviewer,  upeakinK  of  this  asterolopia,  says,  "  This  fieb,"  to 
qieak  in  the  technical  language  of  Aeaagie,  "  undoubtedly  baJongf 
to  the  cestracionC  family  of  the  placoid  order,  prorinK  to  demonstra- 
tion that  the  oldest  known  foaail-fisb  belongs  to  the  nlgheet  type  of 
that  division  of  the  Tertebiata." 

It  ia.  however,  upon  the  brainular  derelopment  of  animals  that 
-we  mult  depend  for  their  true  position  in  the  acale  of  being,  not  on 
iJieir  osaeous  system  only ;  for  if  mere  bone  were  to  mark  thft 
highest  position  in  the  scale  of  being,  then  would  man  dwindle  into 


mere  dwarfiahnew  beside  the  gianta  and  monsters  of  the  Tertiary 
period.  Ju^ing  from  the  br^nular  standard  of  animal  life,  "  whlcA 
la  undoubtedly  the  true  one,  the  placoids  and  ganoida  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  and  Cambrian,  and  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  syatema,  take 
their  places  high  up  in  the  scale  of  Ichthyic  eiistenoe, — not  at  the 
foot  of  the  list  of  nshes,  but  at  the  head ;  real  ginnta,  constitntiD^ 
the  highest  and  best  specimena  in  their  order."  "  The  aaterolopia  ii 
aoi  the  only  large  ana  well-developed  fish  whose  history  hae  oeen 
written  on  the  rock-book  of  that  era.  There  are  many.  To  uae  tbt 
language  of  H.  MiUer,  this  series  '  could  supply  wilJi  ichthyoliteig 
by  the  ton  and  ship-kud,  the  museiuiis  of  the  world.'  A  few  only 
4M  the  many  witnesses  have  been  interrogated ;  bat  these,  we  think, 
foily  contradict  the  idea  of  derelopment.  Besides  evidencea  of  air- 
breathing  animals,  monster  reptiles  having  lived  in  this  ancient 
period  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  Lea,  in  America,  and  are 
authenticated  by  Sir  C.  Lyell. 

We  could,  in  like  manner,  adduce  from  each  geologic  age  facta 
equally  pot«nt  to  contradict  the  theory  ;  but  a^oe  is  wantine  for  b» 
detailed  an  ezaniination  and  refutnbon.  Suffice  it,  then,  tor  onr 
-preaent  pnrpoae,  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  theory  aasuroei^thie 
oGBunencement  of  life  to  be  of  the  humblest  forma  and  lowest  tyj)es. 
Known  and  well-attested  facts  show  this  to  be  an  assumption 
withont  proof  j  that  the  theory  is  contrary  to  foot,  so  far  as  the 
ibaail  history  of  the  earth  is  concerned.  The  theory  is  not  more 
nfporied  by  fact  in  the  historic  era  of  the  earth.  No  man  baa 
ever  recorded  a  single  fact  in  support  of  the  theory ;  many  assnmp- 
tioaa  are  made ;  bypotheseaes  with  their  ifi  are  plentiful ;  but  ta/^ 
mn  thiiws  of  such  a  atubbom  nature,  that  they  are  utterly  regard- 
Jees  of  the  service  required  from  them  by  the  theorists,  and  refuse  te 
field  any  eridence  in  their  ihvour.  A  pigeon  is  a  pigeon,  whether 
it  may  be  called  fantail,  pouter,  tombler,  carrier,  or  common  rook. 
A  hone  is  and  alwaya  iias  bean  a  horse,  whethear  it  has  Ured  amid 
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the  iplendDim  of  EaTPtian  and  AnrriaiL  greRtnen,  carried  mt- 
■'  a  ot'lToy,  or  now  draws  a  lirewBr'i  dny  ilonj 

_  _  _!eU  of  our  metropolit.     The  gaxeUe  may  bare 

acquired  timidity,  agility,  relocitf ,  t>y  the  circnmatancet  in  wlud 
nature  haa  placed  it,  but  it  ia  atUl  the  gazelle.  The  foi  or  the 
wolf  ahow  DO  traces  of  transition  or  traoiniatation  into  the  fbm, 
character,  habite,  or  conatitution  of  a  doK'  Ifeithcr  haTC  we  aiy 
tranaitioual  form,  to  ahow  that  the  chasm  hiUierto  diridic);  the  hnmm 
fiimilj  from  the  lower  orders  of  animal  life  is  possible  to  be  pancd 
by  anything  short  of  an  independent  act  of  creation — the  will  of  the 
AlmightyGodialthoughitothedissracoof  humanity,manyinstsnc« 
are  foand  in  which  man  degrades  himself  below  the  brute  creatiat, 
by  doing  thatwhich  the  instinct  of  inferior  beings  forbids  them  t«  do. 
Thete  rpmarks  necessarily  lead  na  to  that  phase  of  the  qntitiai 
BSBmned  in  the  "Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selection."  All 
that  is  tme  in  this  system  is  not  new,  and  all  that  ia  new  is  not 

That  the  strongest  of  all  organic  life  ia  moat  likely,  nay,  will 
become  victor  in  the  struggle  for  continued  existence,  is  ao  trite  n 
obserration,  that  we  feel  aurpriaed  any  amount  of  scientific  celebri^ 
is  neoesBBiy  to  give  it  currency.  ^Diat,  under  favourable  cdieua- 
ttances,  organisms  will  become  improTed,  stronger,  better,  men 
perfect,  needs  not  a  second  Daniel  to  inform  us,  nor  is  a  Soloa 
necessary  to  prove  that  many  forms  of  animated  being  tre  appa- 
rently designed  for  the  enateusnce  of  others  of  their  fellow-morttls. 
But  uiat  an  apple  may  become  a  pear,  a  cherry  improTe  to  a  peach, 
the  HcoAk  give  birth  to  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  tbe  rose  tree  hm 
for  its  geuMlogic  successor  the  banian  tree  of  India,  would  indnM 
us  to  look  for  more  than  a  second  Daniel,  or  even  a  Solon.  Yet  sB 
this  must  be  believed,  if  we  adopt  the  whole  theory,  time  and  or- 
cnnutances  alone  being  requisite  to  conduce  to  this  end. 

The  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  attempted  to  akoir 
anything  like  transition  is  mentioned  at  page  191  of  his  work  on 
the  "  Origin  of  Species,"  where  tbe  pedunculated  ciripedes  are  Sttd 
to  graduate  into  the  balanidn,  or  sessile  ciripedes,  and  t>ww  vertt: 
Irat^we  submit  that  not  one  word  ia  found  to  demonstrate  tbois 
relations  of  the  folded  membranes  in  the  balanidfe  with  the  heart  or 
muscular  systAn,  which  could  alone  prove  the  respiratory  fimctioB 
of  such  membranes. 

Therefore,  whether  we  take  the  facta  of  naat  time  or  present,  sr 
look  to  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  an  thors,  we  are  necnnrily 
led  to  conclude  that  facts  are  against  the  theory,  and  the  instances 
adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  are  asaumptiona  without  proof. 

But  we  have  said  that  the  theory  is  contrary  to  reason.  BessMt 
looking  at  the  whole  Geld  of  organic  life,  and  gathering  up  the 
observations  of  many  ages,  infers  this  general  law— that  sJl  exi^ 
ences  have  an  ordained  conrse  of  being  ;  that  this  course  of  beaU| 
is  the  same  for  each  individual  of  his  stirps,  or  line  of  being ;  aM 
although  great  difference  may  exitt  between  the  aaronl  Itiijm,  H 
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MWntul  difframce  exist*  amoof  the  individiial  of  aoy  one  ■tirpa. 
Such  being  tlien  the  ordinary  couneof  nAture,itiiiiut  neoessariljoe 
irrational  to  aBiame,  without  potitire  and  most  irrefragible  proof,  that 
one  Bpedea  may  become  anotbeT,either  from  outward  eircumgtuioet, 
Iiowever  potent  in  their  character,  or  irom  inward  in&oences  of  the 
moat  impxileire  natore.  To  suppoee  the  change  to  arise  from  inward 
impnlae,  ia  to  euppoaa  a  caase  contrary  and  superior  to  the  ordained 
course  of  its  being — a  suppotition  of  glaring  abBiirditj ;  and  to 
■oppose  the  change  to  be  effected  bv  outward  circnmstaDces,  is  to 
giTe  to  iocondary  causes  of  an  unintelligent  and  inanimate  natore  a 
pow^  to  override  and  render  nngatoiy  the  great  First  Canse  of 
*—^ — ',  the  intelligent  Creator  of  the  nniverse,  which  ia  a  species  of 


reckkas  daring  amouutiojg  to  blasphemous  impietj.  If  or  can  objec- 
tion b«  taken  to  this  view  of  the  reason  oi  the  thing,  from  the 
ap[Mrent  similantj  of  all  organic  eiistenoo  at  the  beginning,  or 
driring  the  period  of  embryonic  eiistenoe.  The  germinal  cell  may 
appear  to  us  similar  in  all  cases,  but  its  appearing  so  to  us,  with  oar 
limited  powers  of  knowing  whether  it  is  so,  is  no  proof  that  it  doca 
not  possess  distinctire  peculiarities  sufficient  to  act  aa  natural  and 
efficient  cwiaes  to  produce  those  results  which  the  ordained  ooorse 
of  its  being  requires,  in  each  particular  individual,  according  to  its 
genealogio  relatitms. 

In  like  manner,  the  embryonlo  condition  of  organic  life  may  present 
certain  analoKoos  appearances,  with  the  same  mysterious  jeviationa 
■t  certain  oroained  times ;  but  these  deviations  occur  according  to 
the  ordained  ooorse  of  that  stirpa  to  which  t^e  individnal  emmyo 
belongs.  We  submit  that  the  order  and  regularity  of  the  change 
proves  the  ezistenoe  of  an  efficient  cause,  in  accordance  with  t£e 
lawa  of  the  Great  Creator,  implanted  in  the  germinal  celt,  and  con- 
tinned  tbrongboat  ita  embryonic  state,  nntu  maturity  is  secured. 
To  anppose  otherwise,  were  to  resist  reason,  facts,  nature,  and 
nature's  God. 

That  the  principles  of  the  theoiy  are  assumptions  without  proof, 
ta  evident  to  the  most  casual  stodent ;  for  a  theory  is  atarted,  and 
facts  are  distorted ;  hypothesis  is  taken  as  the  groundwork,  while 
the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  the  human  intellect  are  made  the 
Bilperstnictiire  upon  which  the  whole  theory  is  elaborated.  It  has 
been  well  observed,  that  one  fact  would  have  done  good  service  in 
■upport  of  the  theory  i  bat  the  absence  of  all  well-autbenticated 
facta,  the  opposition  of  all  known  facta  and  experiences,  combined 
with  the  irtati<»iality  of  the  theory,  stamp  it  si  a  futile,  fallaoioua 
foily— a  monument  erected  to  commemorate  the  vagaries  to  which 
scientific   men   have    committed   themselves   in    the   nineteenth 

In  coDcloaion,  we  submit,  sinoe  science  demands  it,  that  this 
tbeory,  in  common  with  all  other  theories  which  are  contrary 
to  observation  and  the  historic  experiences  of  this  world's  life, 
ihonld  produce  demonsb«ble  proof  of  each  and  every  Ht«p  in  the 
theory,  firom  its  foundation  maxim  opwarda,  to  the  moat  minute 
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detail.  FntO  that  U  done — and  we  contend,  the  onut  pnhvnS  IM 
with  the  theorists— onr  convictioQ  of  the  permanence  of  spedca 
mnit  remtin,  and  be  utterly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  developmeDt  u 
InUierto  propeimded.  L'Outsub. 


IS  COUNSEL  JUSTIFIED  IN  DEFENDING  EBOM  PDN- 
KHMEITT  A  CEIMINAL  OF  WHOSE  GtlILT  HE  HAS 
BEEN  PBOB'ESSIONALLT  MADE  COGNIZANT  P 

APKBHiTIVB  ABTICLB. — II. 

It  appears  to  ua  that  this  qneetieD  ia  uufairlf  put,  aa  it  iiiwiii 
that  counsel  nsnally  knoir  whatbec  the  oriminafs  whom  tlkey  m 
defending  be  guilt;  or  not.  This,  we  believe,  is  seldom  or  nant 
the  case  ;  but  granting,  for  the  sake  of  the  present  discaaaioK,  dut 
it  is,  we  jet  affirm  that  even  then  an  advooate  it  joatiBed  ia 
deCstiding  the  oriminal  with  whose  guilt  he  hae  been  profleanandT 
made  Bcquaint«d ;  and  we  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  adauM 
reasons  to  justify  out  position.  Far  be  it,  however.  &ona  n . 
far  the  punful  specrtaole  of  eminent  adTocatas  oallmg  on  tha  D«J9 
to  attest  the  innooenoe  of  known  guilty  clieots,  or,  with  t«ars  is 
their  ejea,  declaring  that  they  believe  them  to  b«  injured  penoMt 
but  even  in  sach  caaea,  the  eaaitemott  of  the  moment,  die  pale  fiMM 
of  the  criminals,  the  shadow  of  the  gibbet,  and  tiie  'Ttp'-^^g 
aantenceof  tbelaw,  furnish  many  czousesfor  this  error  in  »&n*»Mf- 

In  order  to  set  the  question  more  clearly  before  our  "^indt^  tet  •* 
BQppose,  for  the  moment,  that  it  stands  thus: — "Is  counsel  justified 
in  defending  from  Ugal  punishment  a  criminal  of  whoae  ssotmI 
Dinilt  he  baa  oeen  professionally  made  cognizant!'"  Should w«  giM 
a  negative  or  an  affirmative  to  this  proposition  P  Uadoubbedly  M 
affirmative. 

Let  us  correctly  ascertain,  then,  in  the  first  plaoe,  what  is  tks 
precise  position  of  the  prisoner  as  be  atanda  befon  the  dread 
thbunal  of  the  law. 

He  is  arrugned  by  the  law,  to  answer  to  the  law,  whatdtar  k> 
baa  offended  tbat  law  or  not  He  has  been  domieiLed  in  tbe  plasa 
where  the  law  before  which  he  is  arraigned  has  been  in  operatiaai 
and  he  has,  therefore,  the  right  to  any  and  every  protection  wUA 
he  can  derive  from  that  law,  in  his  boor  of  need ;  and  he  haa  as 
good  a  title  to  that  protection  as  the  purest  in  the  laod,  ercn  the^ 
hisguilt  were  as  deep-dyed  as  that  of  tbe  ootorioos  Bdner. 

ISrelve  of  lus  fellow-men  hare  been  summoned  to  deoids  wbetho 
he  haa  oSended  agaiuat  the   law  or  n»t,— Mok  baing  under  the 
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pntecticm  of  Uie  rame  law.  ^is  pruoner  twB  then  read  over  to 
tarn  sn  indictment,— »  1^^  inBtmmaDt,— detailiio;  tJiose  [mrts  of 
the  Uw  against  whicK  he  u  euppoaed*  to  baTe'  ofiended.  He  ii  tben 
DKroiied  to  Ba^r  wliedieT  he  be  guilty  or  not,  which  Bimplv  means, 
"■ua  yon  wish  to  be  tried,  or  do  yoa  not  P"  and  he  makes  his  reply 
aeooraing  to  bii  own  pleaaore ;  out  whichever  way-  he  may  choose 
te  plbad,  he  mtut  hefyand  gnil^  by  the  jory,  for  the  judge  cannot 
BSDtence  the  man,  uthough  sell-conricted,  till  he  is  likewise  con- 
victed by  the  law ,-  and,  according  to  law,  he  is  not  guilty  tilt  he  is 
found  and  proved  to  be  so ;  and,  in  many  caaes,  it  happens  that, 
^though  he  mar  he  goilty  of  an  act  against  the  law,  jA  he  Eoay 
not  be  guilty  of  fAe  act  imputed  to  him. 

Mr.  Baron  Martin,  some  ehort  time  ago,  wu  die  jndge  before 
wliom  a  young  man  whh  indicted  for  wiiM  mnrder.  When  called 
npcm  to  aeclare  himself  "guilty  or  not  guilty,"  he  chose  the  former ; 
but  tha  learned  jud^  lud  not  like  to  take  this  conftaaion,  and 
pressed  upon  him  the  miportance  of  pleading  "I^ot  gnilty,"  at  the 
same  time  eiplsining  to  him  that  he  would  in  no  way  compromise  his 
oonicience  hj  ao  domg,  aa  he  thereby  merely  expressed  his  wish  to 
have  the  matter  proved,  one  way  or  the  other.  He  even  hnmanely 
ofierad  to  grant  him  a  day  for  connderation ;  but,  aithoagfa  the 
jonng  man  persisted  in  hia  coarse,  it  was  with  the  aincere  tears  of 
gennme  feelmg  in  hia  eyes  that  he  pronounced  upon  him  the  feariU 
■enCence  of  the  law :  and  ^  honour,  we  say,  to  that  judge,  for  his 
hnmanity^,  in  not  wishing  to  doom  his  fellow-man  to  destruction,  if 
it  could  DO  avoided. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  administratora  of  (he  law  albo  to  study 
justice ;  and  it  ia,  or  ought  to  be,  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  laws 
of  a  Christian  county  not  so  much  to  punish  as  to  refonn  ;  not  to 
send  the  man  out  of  the  world  unprepared,  nor  to  turn  him  into 
the  world  with  the  brand  of  the  felon  on  hia  brow,  hut  to  make  him, 
if  poiaible,  a  fit  and  useful  member' of  socie^,  remembering  the 
Divine  injunction,  "Se  diat  ia  without  guilt,  let  him  cost  the 
fint  stone  1" 

Id  the  next  place,  let  us  ascertain  what  ia  the  dnty  of  theEnglish 
■drocate.  It  ia  hia  aacred  duty  to  throw  the  ahicld  of  protection 
over  the  weak,  to  defend  the  derenceleaa,  to  eire  counsel  to  those 
who  need  it,  to  help  his  fellow  out  of  the  "  91ough  of  Drapond," 
■od.  ftnallv,  as  liOrd  Brougham  declarea,  to  know  no  one  but  his 
client,  to  oelieve  none  other,  and  to  do  his  best  for  that  client, 
utterly  regardless  of  any  consequences  that  may  accrue ;  this  then 
is  tiie  duty  of  the  advocate,  andn-e  believe  every  man  to  be  justified 
in  doing  his  doty,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Surely,  then,,  if  the  priabner  thould  have  acknowledged  to  his 
oonnsel  that  be  ia  guilty,  as  bo  stands  arraigned  at  the  bar,  to 
answer  for  his  life,  or  liberty,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  circumstances  in 
bia  favour,  he  isa  proper  subject  for  the  English  advocate  to  eitend 
tiie  strong  band  of  protestiou  to.  Take,  for  instance,  the  eitremocase 
of  murder,  and  grant  that  tbe  advocate  is  aware  o£  the  criminality 
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of  the  teotttei,  yet  then  may  be  oircaiDBt«Boea  in  eztennrntion  at 
the  ortme — circnmitaiioefl  of  provocatioii,  or  extreme  wretchedneM, 
or  blindneBB  thnm^Ii  drink,  or  other  matters—which  c&n  only  be 
drawn  oat  of  the  witneweB  hj  a  oonnsel  need  to  dealing  with  them, 
although  they  have  been  awom  to  give  the  "whole  truth;"  aod 
who  ean  so  well  aa  a  diaiuterested  penon  ahow  the  effect  Iheee 
inrciunBtancea  may  bare  had  npon  the  mind  of  the  criminal,  whereby 
he  may  have  been  insanely  urged  to  the  oommittal  of  the  deea 
of  blood  P 

Surely,  in  this  age  of  dviliaatioD,  it  will  m>t  be  argued  tbat  it  ia 
uniTUtinabte  for  an  advocate  t«  endmroor  to  produce  all  the  favovr- 
able  evidence  and  extennating  circunutanoea  he  can,  to  mitif(At« 
the  blackneaa  of  the  offence.  To  this  may  be  traced  the  fact  of 
many  lives  being  saved  through  recommendationB  to  mercy,  broosht 
about  by  favourable  evidence  thut  adduced,  and  which  wo^d, 
otherwise,  never  have  come  to  lieht.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when 
the  justice  of  the  interference  of  comisel  to  protect  even  the  guilty 
ihalTbe  universallv  denied  I  We  thinkthisisoneof  thefoundation- 
■tonea  on  which  tns  gorgeous  superstructure  of  firee  BnRliah  joria- 
^adence  has  been  raieeo,  and  we  hope  we  may  never  lire  to  aqe 
the  time  when  it  will  be  thrown  fi-om  its  placo  and  trampled  upon. 

Astin :  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  are  so  many  different 
abMe«  of  offence,  that  it  might  happen,  but  for  this  interference  of 
counsel,  that  the  prieoner,  althougn  guilty  of  an  offence,  might 
receive  punishment  for  some  offence  never  committeiL  Thus  it  so 
frequenUy  oocnre  that  prisonen  accused  of  murder  are  often  <mi1j 
gnilty  of,  and  receive  punishment  for,  manslaughter  j  and  the  saoM 
holds  good  for  alt  offences. 

''   '         refer  to  the  famous  state  trial  of  Simon  Bernard,  for 


,-.--.-  .  as),  but,  according  t<  ._    .  .        ^ 

and  laws  of  England,  be  was  not  legally  guilty,  and  the  jury  refruod 
to  convict  him.  Will  it  be  said  uiat  his  oounael  acted  wrongly  in 
defending  tiim  &om  puniahmentP    Snrely  not. 

But  it  is  better  that  ten  guilty  men  be  liberated,  than  that  mi 
innocent  one  suffer ;  and  it  is  rarely  or  nerer  the  case  that  tlie 
Kuilty  man  obtains  an  acquittal,  whatever  may  be  the  ingennitjr  of 
his  counsel.  Although  he  may  not  be  oonncted  of  the  cuntal 
offence  for  which  he  is  indicted,  yet  it  usually  happens  that  be  i> 
sentenced  on  the  lesser  charge. 

The  well-known  case  of  Astlett  exei 
the  iogennitv  of  Lord  (then  Mr.)  E 
the  charge  or  forging  Exchequer  bi 
the  detailB,  we  may  say  that  this  was 
with  eveij  principle  or  truth.  But  i 
and  imprisoned  on  a  cha^e  of  steali 
was  guilty.  No  prisoner  should  be 
not  frailty  of  it ;  and  if  it  can  only  '. 

L);.I....Jbyt,,OOglC 


thinlc  Uutt  adTowite  ia  fnllj  jiutifisd,  altluiigb  hu  nuy  Im  unn 

that  he  is  guilty  of  tome  crime. 

Ia  ooBclasioo, — wbenerer  a.prUoaer  atftudi  before  na,  we.slioiild 
reaiemfaer  tkat  we  ee»  a  mhu,  a  brother  in  trouble,  it  maj  be,  wil^ 
&breart  seared  and  acoBfoieoee  blackened  by-tliecoiDiQittal  of  orime] 
but  be  is  weak  and  hetptese,  mid  perha^u  repentuit,  therefore  we 
Ud  it  to  be  the  duty  of  eveiy  one  of  ue,  aa  iar  ai  ve  can,  to  shiall 
bin  &oin  destroctiou,  and  to  endeavour  to  find  some  good  ia  him. 
atiU,  to  save  bim  from  puiii&tuneat,  if  we  can,  and  turn  him.  if 
pMsible,  into  a  right  patn i  to  bdcc^iiu'  and  assiBt  him,  knoving  not 
to  what  t«mptatioii9  and  serera  triala  be  may  have  been,  aabiected, 
nor  throng  what  fiery  fumaiie  of  afHictton.  he  may  hare  had  to 
walk  to  the  orimiDal's  powCioa.  H.  E. 

BXaATTTK  iBTICLB.— n. 

SJKII.AX  or  the  same  argumenta  abonld  be  uaad  to  prove  the  above 
qneatioQ  ia  the  affirmatiTe  aa  would  be  employed  to  prove  all  pnoifih' 
mentwTDn^:  einee  the  Buocess  of  a  counsel  who  detenda  guiUy  man 
ta&da  to  pievent  all  punish  ment.  If  it  be  wrong  to  psais^  it  cannot 
be  wrong  to  auist  a  criminal  to  escape  puniabmfiBt;  bnt  if  it  be 
ti^b — nsy,  even  necessary— to  take  vengeance  on  ^uilt ;  then  it 
aeeme  to  us  the  question  is  answered,  and  there  lemama  little  need 
fordisimaaiaa.  Yet,  as  it  ia  probable  the  busy,  acute  brains  of  some 
iMelligMit  coBtiibuton  nay  discover  reasons  why  au  advocate 
ahonld  defend  a  giulty  man,  we  shall  endeavour  bri^y  end  coacla- 
sively  to  ahuw  it  to  b«  both  unjustifiable  and  immoraL 

With  respect  to  the  orininal,  it  may  perbapB  be  said  that  he  was 
driven  to  hu  deed  by  druukenaesa  or  by  hunger ;  that  he  is  wealk 
and  unfortunate ;  and  that  his  case  will  be  made  worse  than  it  is  by 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  Certainly  he  is  to  be  pitied,  but 
bad  aa  hia  condition  ia,  he  ia  plainly  answerable  for  it.  If  he  was 
drank  when  he  aited  wrongly,  it  was  himself  who  put  the  "  serpent 
into  bis  xooutjk  that  stole  away  his  senses."  If  hunger  urged  nim 
on — and  that  is  the  very  beat  excuse  we  can  imagine  a  prisoner 
all^Bg — he  still  had  no  right  to  take  what  was  not  his  own.  K 
the  prosecuting  couuael  makes  the  case  appear  worae  than  &» 
truth,  it  is  then  the  proper  work  of  the  prisoner's  advocate  to  show 
where  the  exwgemtion  is.  Still  he  ia  a  criminal,  and  diust  be 
treated  as  such.  Aa  he  is  a  man,  we  mourn  over  him ;  as  he  if 
fallen,  we  pity  him ;  but  as  he  ia  guilty,  we  punish  him. 

Of  the  advocate  it  may  be  said,  that  lua  knowledge  of  the  prisoner'a 
gaiit  was  obtained  proiwsionallf  ^  and  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
endow  him  with  a  sort  of  dual  existence,  to  separate  the  man  from 
the  oouaael,  aod  to  allow  in  the  special  pleader  what  is  not  alIow> 
able  in  the  man.  To  a  person  who  la  guided  by  the  moral  principles 
which  no  one  likes  openly  to  aoofi*  at,  it  will  not  seem  rausnse  suffi- 
cient to  Bay,  that  becanse  he  would  not  have  known  except  profes- 
•ionally,  he  was  therefore  justified  in  lying  professionally.  And 
what  moat  we  think  of  a  profession  that  assumes  the  right  of  pro* 
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venting  Hm  eieontion  of  the  Imwi,  aad  boldlT  laogfaa  it  jactiM  nd 
truth  F 

Let  na  pnt  a  oaae  olewl;  hefore  70a.  Bill  8Tket  is  in  tioaMe. 
He  WM  in  want  of  money,  and  hie  aod  abhon  honeet  Ubonr.  So 
he  watohea  old  fumer  Thompeon  coming  home  from  market^  rather 
the  wane  for  liquor,  and  with  a  tempting  aum  in  hU  poeket.  BiU 
Sykes  easily  dispatches  him,  And  bears  away  the  spoil.  He  has  th> 
marks  of  blood  upon  hia  clothes  aa  well  u  npon  hu  soul.  By  Mioa 
bun  of  oircomstanceB  he  is  suspected,  arrested,  and  pot  in  prisM, 
with  every  proepeot  of  a  short  shriit.  Coneequently,  he  is  in  trouble, 
and  the  question  is,  how  can  he  get  out  01  it  P  He  eng*«ea  Mr. 
Sergeant  Twister,  famous  for  getting  the  gnilty  oLeor.  He  will 
defend  him,  but  he  most  be  told  ererything,  to  be  prefmred  for  ill 
poatible  evidenoe.    When  the  judge  and  jury  are  met  to  settle  the 


affur,  Mr.  Sergeant  Twister  croas-eiamines  and  browbeats,  plcadl 
and  enpplicatee,  and  finally  succeeds,  by  indignant  proteiito  and 
weeping  appeals,  in  deceiving  the  soft-hearted  jurymen  into  a  Terdkt 
of  "Not  GniltT."  And  so  they  torn  upon  society  a  wretch  wIkw* 
appetite  for  blood  is  simply  wnetted,  and  whose  dread  of  pnniih- 
meat  is  changed  into  a  feeling  of  impucity.    The  question  for  yon. 


impartial  reader,  is  whether  Mr.  Sergeant  Twister  is  jostified  in  his 
Iving,  or  whether  he  is  not  a  sharer  m  the  guilt  of  the  murdererP 
Now  we  don't  wonder  that  Bill  Svkes  engages  a  counsel.  W* 
should  marvel  if  he  did  not.  He  is  in  a  fair  way  of  ending  hia  ds^ 
in  a  very  unpleasant  manner.  He  loves  life,  miserable  as  he  1*- 
Bnt  how  is  it  that  Mr.  Sergeant  Twister,  a  learned  and  a  jvepeeUbla 
gentleman,  can  lend  his  assistance  to  Bill  SykeeP  He  might  jut 
M  well  supply  him  with  files  and  ropes,  and  make  the  luniujr 

The  prisoner  "  is  allowed  to  have  a  oonnsel.  to  asaist  him  not  onlf 
in  the  discussion  of  any  point  of  law  which  may  be  complicated 
with  the  fact,  but  also  in  the  inveatigation  of  the  tiet  itself ;  and  who 
points  out  to  him  the  questions  he  ought  to  ask ;  or  even  asks  thsa 
for  him.  Thia  is  only  done  throngh  custom  and  the  indulgence  of 
the  jndgea."*  This  is  a  wise  and  merciful  privilege,  for  it  maf  (dWa 
happen  that  a  prisoner,  although  innocent,  may  still  Sad  it  impos- 
sible to  disprove  the  evidence  against  him.  To  be  allowed  tks 
assistance  of  one  practised  in  law,  aud  accustomed  to  carefully  sift 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  is  truly  a  blessing  to  the  man  whcM 
character  or  liberty,  or  whose  life  even,  is  at  stake.  To  striye  ftw 
the  acquittal  of  some  unfortonate  indindual.  who  is  unjustly  disNM 
with  crime,  is  a  noble  enterprise.  We  can  imagine  none  noblertSsn 
to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  weak,  and  to  rescue  the  goUtless  bM 
the  penalties  designed  for  the  guilty  alone.  How  difierent  must  otf 
eatimate  be  of  the  efibrts  of  a  man  whose  application  and  talenia*'* 
all  devoted  to  making  "  the  worse  appear  the  bett«r  reason." 

It  is  true  we  cannot  repress  a  feetine  of  oommiseration  for  Be 
poor  wretch  whose  fate  depends  on  the  jurymen.  Bot  have  we  I" 
•  OeLdfane.  
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diTine  fiuinlty  of  beini;  both  merciful  and  jnrtP  If  we  indulge  ont 
good  QAture,  and  through  kioduesB  refr&m  firom  punishing  crime, 
where  is  the  sacrifice  ire  shftl!  offer  instead  P  "  A  lung  is  a  mortal 
god  on  earth."  It  is  his  dot;  to  vindicate  the  lawsi  for  thej  are 
only  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  those  countries  are  always  most 
unhappy  where  the  latrs  are  not  respected.  If  gnilt  is  not  visited 
with  its  due  punishment,  the  first  and  chief  bonds  of  socictv  are 
broken,  and  licence  and  anarchy  emae.  If,  then,  it  is  rignt  to 
punish,  it  mnet  be  wrong  to  preyent  punishment.  If  or  does  it  avail 
to  sav  that  the  counsel  stands  in  ^laoe  of  the  prisoner,  and  merely 
aots  for  him ;  can  that  absolve  an  mdividual  from  his  duty  to  socie^, 
to  truth,  and  to  God?.  Has  any  man  a  rirfit  to  cause  truth  to  be 
disbelieved,  to  render  rain  the  expensive  enbrta  of  society  to  pre- 
serve national  morality,  and  to  commit  a  crime  against  the  puolio 
good,  just  because  he  is — paid  for  it  P 

We  can  imagine  some  one  saying,  "Are  you  not  going  too  farP 
Are  you  not  hvper-TirtnousP  This  is  a  thine  that  is  done  eveir 
day.  It  ia  understood  that  a  counsel  does  ul  he  can  to  get  his 
client  off.  You  are  straining  when  yon  talt  of  public  moms  and 
bonds  of  society,  of  crimes  against  God  and  man."  7es,  sir,  it  is 
a  common  thing,  and  so  is  sin,  but  it  is  not  the  more  risht  on  that 
account.  Suppose  Sergeant  Twister  to  be  always  succeesTul.  Every 
criminal  is  acquitted,  and  cannot  agaii^e  tried  for  the  same  offence ; 
how  soon  would  eeourity  of  Kfe  and  propertj^  give  place  to  lawless 
times,  in  which  honest  people  would  be  dnven  to  the  unseemly 
erpedieut  of  Lynch  law.  So  that  when  we  talk  of  sinning  against 
•ooiety,  we  are  not  wronging  the  venal  advocate.  Aa  a  citizen,  he 
CttDDOt  be  justified,  because  he  arrays  himself  on  tlie  side  of  the 
enemies  of  law  and  order.  And,  personally,  he  is  as  culpable  as  any 
other  man  who  wilfully  "maketh  and  loveth  a  lie."  We  cannot 
imagine  a  single  veritable  reason  that  acquits  an  advocate  of 
blame  who  sets  in  a  manner,  which,  in  any  other  situation  of  life, 
would  be  accounted  false  and  dishonourable,  Not  that  it  ia  wrong 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  a  guilty  person.  There  ia  good  scope  for 
the  abilitiea  of  an  ordinary  man  in  preventing  the  crime  of  the 
accnaed  being  magnified,  in  laying  before  the  jury  the  extenuating 
tircumstances  of  the  case,  and  in  softening  the  harsh  charges  of 
opposing  counsel.  We  contend  tbat,  beyond  thia,  a  person  who- 
beHeveB  in  a  differenoe  between  Truth  and  Falsehood  cannot  con- 
aeientiously  eo.  To  the  man  who  acts  thus — honour  and  praise ; 
but  to  him  who  sella  troth  for  pelf^contempt  and  ignominy. 

"  If,"  to  quote  "  Nona'a  "  words,  "  a  guilty  person  be  condemned 
when  the  evidence  is  either  incomplete  or  oonHicting,"  the  sin 
would  clearly  lie  at  the  doer  of  the  prosecuting  counsel,  of  the  jury, 
and  of  the  judge.  We  don't  deny  the  justice  of  allowing  a  guilty 
moo  an  advocate.  Let  him  have  one,  and  let  bim  see  that  the  "  law 
be  not  strained  ever  bo  slightly."  And  the  law  has  made  so  many 
reeervationa  in  favour  of  en  accused  person,  holding  him  innocent 
till  proved  guilty,  and  giving  him  the  advantage  of  every  doubt) 
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that  he  wiU  be  assisted  bv  the  law  itself.  It  is  a  pririlege  we  bout 
oF,  bat  snrelj  there  is  notnio)^  in  it  that  eiDiues  a  man  in  defendi^ 
a  criminal  from  puniabment.  We  agree  with  "  Nona  "  that  it  a 
better  that  ten  guilty  excape,  thaa  that  one  innocent  suffer.  Bid 
"  Nona's  "  reason  is,  ihat  "  irhat  is  socially  right  cannot  be  morJlj' 
wrong."  Where  is  the  proof  that  socially  it  is  better  for  ten  gniKf 
to  escape  than  for  one  innoeent  to  suffer  P  "  If,"  saja  ftley,  "  l^ 
better  be  meant  tbat  it  is  more  for  the  public  advantage,  the  prvpo- 
siiion,  I  think,  cannot  be  maintained.  The  secnritj  of  ciril  life  ii 
protected  chiefly  by  the  dread  of  punishment.  The  miafbrtone  of 
an  individual  (for  such  may  the  suffering,  or  cren  the  death  of  an 
innocent  person  be  c^led  when  thej  are  ciccasioned  by  no  evH 
intention)  cannot  be  placed  in  competition  with  this  object."  V. 
then,  it  is  not  eocially  right,  what  becomes  of  "  Nona's  "  argnmeotF 
And  what  becomes  of  his  cause,  which  he  U  willing  to  risk  vpoa  it 
being  for  the  public  good  F 

There  is  something  amusing  in  "Nona's"  endeavoiun  to  ihmr 
that  oouoaellors  are  piilanthropic  gentlemen,  who  derote  their  tins, 
firstly,  to  the  stndy  of  the  law;  and,  secondly,  to  the  rescue  of 
unfortunate  rogues  and  mnrderers,  whose  trade  is  interfered  wilfc 
by  meddling  justice.  Good,  kind  testimonial ;  desorring  cfwturea, 
what  slanders  an  enriouH  worid  raises  about  golden  fees! 

But  let  the  truth  be  spoken,  even  if  it  be  to  tbe  ^sadvaittage  of 
tbese  worthies.  Let  as  see  what  "Nona"  says  about  them: — "IV 
defence  of  his  client  docs  not  imply  his  belief  in  that  client's  inne- 
«ence,  any  more  than  the  appearance  of  the  counsel  for  the  pras^ 
cution  indicates  his  belief  in  the  prisoner's  cuilt."  Well  may  titfy 
«ScUtm,  "  Save  us  from  our  friends  1"  Ana  weU  may  wo  inqoiw 
how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  no  one  supposes  an  advocate  to  haves 
oonsoience.  And  if  the  question  be  as£cd,  will  not  the  answer  bt 
found  in  tbe  bold  andconfident  manner  in  which  they  have  defended 
•oine  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  that  ever  cnrsed  the  earth  F 

B.  T.  ff. 
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8HAKBSPBBB  {'ACTS,  FANCIES.  FOBOSBIBS.  AND 
FABRICATIONS. 
rV. — Fame— FoBTUHi — ^LsiscEK— DuTH.  | 

""Ofal  iit  itttntfetktitmi;  and  I  ibonU  wnnf  it 
Td  Idck  it  io  tbB  ward  of  covert  bonm, 
Wb<a  it  dtoHVM,  in  ebaraoUn  of  baa, 
A  fortod  nudmoi  'gaioat  tha  tooth  of  Una, 
And  man  of  oblnion." — Meuurt/or  Utaturt. 
1 5gt.    T%e  moat  direct,  tmstworthy,  and  Qnimpeacluibie  erideaM 
of  Shakespeare's  position  in  the  Ltarary  world  appean  in  "A 
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Hid  Itslian  Poets,"  oontained  id  ei^ht  pagee  of  a  thick  little  ISmo., 
entitkil  "  FallAdis  Tamia ;  Wit's  Treastiry  ;  being  the  Seoond  Put 
«f  Wit's  Commonwealth  :  by  Francis  ileroB,  Maistef  of  Artcs  of 
both  UDireTsities.  London:  Printed  by  P.  Short,  for  Cnthbert 
Bnrbie,  1698."  Merea  was  bom  in  LincolnBhtn ;  waa  a  clOTEfman, 
sdtoolmaater,  and  oompiler  of  echool-books ;  and  Seywooa  calla 
Um  "  an  approred  eood  ■cUolar."  In  this  work — which  contains  «U 
ensmeratrion  and  clasaificBtion  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  up  to 
and  at  the  time  when  it  wae  written,  not  onlj  in  the  judgment 
«f  the  aathor,  but  bj  general  repute — Shabespere  is  ranked  among 
the  moit  etteemed  contemporary  poeta  in  different  braaohet  of  art ; 
M  alone  and  unrivalled  in  tragedy  and  comedy ;  and  is  Bpecislly 
maeked  out  la  an  improver  of  tlie  English  tongue.  No  fewer  than 
miie  timea  does  the  name  of  Shakespere  flow  to  the  pen-point  of 
the  wnter,  as  worthy  of  mention  and  praise.  Ho  other  poet  is 
noted  so  frequently.  Spenser  and  Drayt^  stand  next ;  out  at 
B  considerable  distAnce.  Though  no  play  had  as  yet  been  pnb- 
lidted  with  Shakeeperc's  name,  Ueres  speaks  of  them  ae  matters 
of  public  notoriety,  and  indicates  by  special  mention  aereral,  as 
inatancea  in  proof  of  his  aasertiona  regarding  his  merit.  Lest, 
■bdwerer,  our  aoconnt  be  held  to  be  too  favourable,  wo  shall  ahow, 
in  tiie  antbor's  own  words,  the  opinion  of  Shakespere  entertained 
■ad  pnblished  in  1598.  We  quote  aa  briefly  as  poasible,  bat  ver- 
ittim,  the  aUuaiona  Meres  makes  to  the  groat  dramotiBt,  viz. : — 

"  Tin  StgStk  Umgui  a  mightil;  <nricb«d  and  jjorgoDBslie  in*e>Ud  ia  nra 
«naMDti  ud  rsplandent  (h>UluKn(8  hj  Sir  PUilip  SidiH]',  Speuer,  Dulel, 
Itujtao,  Wanier,  Shaietptare.  Hmrloir,  and  CbapmBn," 

"  Ai  ttaa  soul  of  Eu^ibns  VM  tbongbt  lo.HTe  in  Pjtbtgoru,  w  tbe  awMtc, 
willia  aoal  of  Orid  Urn  in  mtlliflaooi  >n<l  hunej-toDgned  SiiJiaptar*.  WhHU  hii 
'  Vinu  and  Adonis,'  his  'LocrHCi,'  Vatagrtdiotneli  amoiig  liis  private  friaoda,"  ice. 

"  Skakt^ean,  unang  the  Engliab,  u  the  mntt  OKrllaU  in  boA  kinda  (>.«., 
tngedj  ud  comedj)  for  lbs  stage.  For  comedj,  witnPM  '  G»[n3tiBmf [n]  of 
Vtronaj'bia' [Comedy  of]  Errors;' his 'Loiea  Ubonrs  Lost;' hU  '  Loves  Utwurs 
Wonne;'  bia  '  Midi  amour's  NiKbl  Drtam;'  «nd  lils  '  Merehult  of  Venice.'  For 
Irsgodj,  bis 'Richard  the  II.;'  '  Ricbacd  Ihe  III.;'  ■  Henry  the  IV. ^  '  King  John ;' 
■Titns  Andronioos^  and  bis  ■  Borneo  snd  Jaliel.'" 

"Tho  Kaan  would  *po»k  wilb  Siaittpeart'i  fioe-fllod  pbrase,  if  they  would 
aliaak  SngUab." 

"  As  OvW  Mith  of  his  wcvk,— 

"  ^  Opua  txegi,  qood  neo  Jovis  in,  nee  ignis 

Neo  polerit  rerinm,  ntn  tits,  shokre  vetostas.' 
And  as  Horace  autb  of  his, '  Eiegi  iDonDniealD[ia]  aere  peiermioat  st  fnga  tem- 
porom;'  to  I  aj  severally  ot  Sr  Phibp  ffldney's,  SpeBner's,  Dariiol's,  Drayioo'a, 
Shabeiptart'i,  and  Warner's  workei, 

"  '  'S.au  Jovia  ira,  imbres,  Mars,  feirum.  Baronia  senectas, 
Hoc  opns  Dnda,  lots  turbo,  v«nena  ment.' " 

"  Aa  Piftdcnis,  Ananwm,  and  Cali[_imacbnsJ  among  tbe  Greekoa,  lod  Hor«M 
■tad'Catnlliu  among  rbe  Lalinn,  ale  tbe  Lyriet:  poetEi,  ao  in  tbis  facnhj  tba  bwt 
-■DH>Cn]g  OBT  poeU  ar*  Spcanr,  who  ciotlklh  in  all  kinds,  Daniel,  Diaylan,  Skakt' 
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Again,  kfl«r  naminc  the  chief  "  tngioke  poet*"  of  Gtmcc,  lai 
"  among  tlie  Latineii,'  and  lome  of  the  earlier  Eogliab  dnunatifti, 
he  enumerates  "  Marlow,  Peele,  Wataou,  Ejd,  Skaktupetm,  Dtm- 
ton,  Decker,  and  Beniamin  Jonaon ;"  and  haTioK  done  the  same  (at 
"the  best  poets  forcomedj,"  he  mentions  "Liilie,  Lodge,  Gtt- 
coyne,  Greene,  SAakenptara,  Thomas  Naah,  Thomu  Herirood. 
Anthony  Mundye,  onr  best  plotter,  Chapman,  Porter,  WiUtm, 
Sathieay,  and  Henry  Chettle ;  again,  hsring  spolcen  of  those  famon 
"  for  elegies,"  he  says,  "  These  are  the  most  passionate  among  oi  to 
bewaile  and  bemoane  the  perplexities  of  love,  Henrie  Howard, 
Earl  of  Snrrey,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elder.  Sir  Franria  Brian,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Walter  Kawley,  Sir  Ednarde  Dyer,  Spenser, 
Daniel  Dreylon,  Shakespeare,  Whetstone,  Gascojne,  Samncl  Bsgs, 


sometime  fallow  ofBaUiol  College,  Oxford,  Churchyard,  1 . . 

Some  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  period  at  wluch  the  landlMd 
of  New  Place  began  to  write  for  the  stage.  In  leisore  and  afflnoM 
he  is  reported,  by  tnylition,  to  have  produced  two  plays  a  yetf. 
That  seems  to  have  been  about  the  average  of  Ben  Jonson  and  rf 
Philip  Massinger;  nor  do  Beaumont  ana  Fletcher  seem  to  have 
done  more  than  four,  on  an  average,  between  them.  Unless,  them- 
fore,  we  assume  an  extraordinary  speed  and  productivity  in  8hak» 
speare,  and  that,  too,  while  he  had  the  duties  of  an  actor  sad 
theatrical  proprietor,  as  well  as  probahlg  some  other  bnainess  ia 
relation  to  his  sales  and  parchaaes,  we  ought  to  have  a  good  mMU 
of  inferring,  with  some  approximation  to  tmth,  the  age  at  whidi 
the  dramatist  began  his  career.  Meru'  book  was  probablv  written 
some  lime  before  it  was  published— but  let  that  pasa — kna  he  men- 
tions, besides  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  "  IJucrece,"  and  "  Sonneta,"  no 
fewer  than  twelve  plajs,  exclusive  of  "  Ferlides,"  if  it  was  Shake- 
speare's, and  of  the  three  parta  of  "  Henry  TI."  We  have,  then,  in 
1698,  sixteen  plByi,  two  lengthy  poems,  besides  (some)  sonndl 
attributed  to  Snakespere  at  toe  age  of  thirty-fonr.  If  we  aveng* 
the  production  of  pla^  s  to  two  each  year  (Jnterilalaling  two  yean 
for  the  production  of  his  other  poems),  we  find  a  probable  oommeDee- 
ment  about  1588 ;  though  it  is  likely  to  hare  reached  even  &rtlwr 
back,  forwe  can  scarcely  believe  Greene's  jealousy  of  a  four  years* 
old  playwright  to  have  been  ao  speedily  aroused,  so  soon  intensified, 
or  its  occasion  to  have  flashed  so  suddenly  into  fame.  £nigU 
begins  his  ehronolosy  of  Shakespere's  plays  in  1666 ;  Malone  ia 
1689 ;  and  heUoeen  those  periods  tlie  tmtn  seems  to  lie. 

The  publisher  of  Meres'  *'  Palladis  Tamia,"  when  the  anonymitj 
had  been  dispelled,  iAned  "  Love's  Labour  Loat " — "  as  it  was  pr^ 
tented  btfon  Ber  Highnets  this  lail  ChrialmaM" — newly  oorre«ted 
and  augmented  by  William  Shaketpere"  in  1698;  and  Andre* 
Wise  re-iasued  "Sicbard  11."  and  "Eichard  in."  with  namii 
title-pages  immediately  thereafter,  thoush  he  had  but  a  short  tiai* 
previoiwly  published  "The  Historie  of  Henrie  the  Fourth,  n* 
the  humourous  oonceiti  of  Sir  John  Falstaffe,"  in  "  Paolo's  Chntek- 
yard,  at  the  sign  of  the  Angell,"  without  mentioning  die  autho. 


Sichapd  Field  laid  tlie  third  Motion  of  "  Luoieoe"  before  thepnbEo 
ia  the  Mme  jear.  ■ 

So  mnish  for  the  literary  aotiritT  and  reooffDition  of  thi«  year : 
and  noir  for  the  tigaa  of  personal  Ufe.  On  24th  Juiuary,  1697-8, 
Abrah&m  Stuf  ley  wrote  from  Stratford  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Bichard  Quinsy  (father  of  Thomas  Quiae^r,  who  sabBeaneotly 
married  Shakapere's  yonngeat  dauffbter),  then  in  London  Bolicitii^ 
Lord  Trennirer  Bnrleigh..  on  behalf  of  the  town  of  Stratford,  for 
exemption  from  Rubeidiea  and  taxes,  as  weUaaforagmnt  of  a  portion 
of  dC36,000  for  the  relief  of  decayed  cities  and  towns,  in  oonsideratim 
of  two  ruriooa  firea  that  had  rased  in  Stratford — in  whioh  New 
Place  had  narrowly  eaoaped—in  the  years  1594  and  1695.  In  this 
letter  the  following  sentences  occur :  "  It  aeemeth  that  our  oountri- 
niMi,  Mr.  Shakeepere,  is  willing  to  disburse  some  monei  upon  n>tn« 
od  jforde  land  or  otier  at  Skotlre,  or  near  about  us.  Be  thinketh  it 
a  rery  fit  patteme  to  move  kim  to  deal  in  the  matter  of  our  tUhet, 
Bi  the  inatrootionB  u  can  geve  him  thearof  and  hi  thefrindet  he  eon 
make  thearfors,  we  think  it  a  fair  mark  for  him  to  shoot  at,  and 
not  impossible  to  hitt.  It  obtained,  would  advance  him  indeede, 
■nd  would  do  us  much  goode." 

Oq  4th  February,  1598.  in  an  inventory  of  com  and  malt  ia 
"  Strtttforde  Borronghe  Warwick,"  taken  in  apprehension  of  a 
■caroity,  William  Shakespere  is  entered  as  possessmg  ten  quarters, 
being  the  third  largest  holder  in  his  ward,  the  oth^  two  baring, 
respectiTely,  seventeen  and  a  half,  and  eleven  quarters.  In  the  town 
accounts  of  Stratford  for  thii  year,  Halliwell  saya  thia  entry  oocurs, 
Ti2. : — "Fd.  to  Mr.  Shaxpere  for  on  led  of  stone,  Xd."  Biohard 
Qmney  wrote  on  26th  October,  1698,  to  his  "loving  sood  friend 
and  oountreyman,  Mr.  William  Shackespere,"  from  tne  Bell,  in 
Carter  Lane,  London,  asking  the  loan  of  £30 ;  and  be  wrote  to 
Mr.  Storley  on  the  same  date  to  the  import  that  "  our  countriman, 
Mr.  Wm.  Shak.,  would  procure  us  money."  It  may,  therefore,  be 
prttumed  that  Bhakespere  was  able  to,  and  aetnally  did,  lend  the 
money  desired. 

In  "Poems  in  Divers  Humours,"  by  Bichard  Bamefield,  pub- 
lished in  1598,  we  read.— 

"  And  ShaJMpeart,  tlioa  oliOM  hoaej^fiixring  Tsine 
(PInaing  tha  world)  thj  praiiu  doth  obt^DC, 
Whow  '  Von™'  and  wbaaa  '  LncTHx'  (iwtrta  and  (liMte) 
Thj  nama  Id  Fama's  Immortal  book  batb  plact, 
Livs  «v«r  JOD,  It  laait,  in  Fama,  Ufa  evar. 
Well  may  tba  bodje  dja;  but  Fama  dii*  Mver." 

In  1698,  an  amended  copy  of  Ben  Jonson's  play,  "  BreiT  Man 
in  His  Humour,"  was  peribrmed  at  filackfriara  Theatre  (it  u  taid) 
at  Sbakecpere's  interposition  and  suggestion ;  it  had  formerly  been 
(1696)  played  at  the  Oreen  Curtain.  In  this  play  Shakespere  ooou- 
pies  the  head  plsoe  in  a  list  of  the  "prinoipal  comedians"  who 
tepreiented  tha  dramalu  f«nontt.    It  ii  tii/y>ot»d  that  he  sated  th» 


, of  Old  Enowell.    lUsiaaud  to  have  been  ib«  «cc«BMn 

of  &  life-long  friendsliip  between*"  gantle  Will;  "  and  "fM^Ben." 

In  ■  rabnd^  roll  of  date  Ist  Ootober,  1598.  diioovend  br  tlte 
Sot.  J.  Honter,  in  tbe  Cultsn  Bide  Beoord  Office,  William  8liak«> 
apero'ia  asseuad  in  tke  parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Biihopegate,  at  £B, 
nd  rated  in  the  snm  of  138.  4d.  The  eotrjr  reads  thui : — "  AJid. 
^FiQiain  Shakeipeare,  vli. — xiijs.  iiijd." 

"llieMerchsnt  of  Venice"  was  entered  at  Btationers' Hall,  1S8B. 

1599.  The  "  Hiatorie  of  Henrie  tbe  Fourth,"  which  Andrew 
'Wise  isaned  in  1698,  was  re-issued  in  1S99,  "  neirly  oorreoted  bj 
'WiUiam  Shakespeare  "  being  on  the  title-page.  A  second  edttion  of 
'"Bomeoand  Juliet"  was  published  bj  John  Sunt«r;  and  a  ainall 
ndaoellanj  of  poems — several  not  from  Shakeepere'a  pen,  mlMed, 
"lliehMionate  Pilgrim."  By  W.^iakespearet  at  London,  Printed 
fbrW.Jaggsrd,  and  are  to  be  sold  bjW.  Leake,  at  the  OrerbooBd, 
in  hide's  Chnrehyard."  were  issued  in  1699.  Tbis  pnUicstienii 
sood  erldence  of  the  worth  of  Shake^re'e  nam*  on  a  title  page- 
It  iFOnld  not  hare  been  pnt  to  this  ptratioal  work  "nnleea  it  had  MMI 
regarded  as  a  takiwff  one. 

Among  Weerer's  "£pigranu,"  pnUialiedin  1699,  we  find  «b^— 

•'AD  GULIELHDU  SBAEESPEAKE. 

"  Hmtc-lingntd  ShaieMpeare,  whni  I  aaw  thhte  mm» 

I  imr*  Apollo  gat  lh«in,  mad  no  other; 
'Tbdr  nri»-linted  fcUnna  otDttMd  fn  tunia, 

SoDM  heafBii-boni  piddsu  uid  to  ba  tlinr  mothtr. 
Ban  clw«kt  AAmit  wJtb  bi*  unbra  tmm, 

Fnra  Ero-kal  fniw  cbumiag  him  la  Ion  hw; 
Cbuta  Lticniia,  Vii^ne-)ikc  b«r  dmsM, 

Pnmd  iBBt-itong  Targaiiie  Hckinf;  aiill  to  [nn  hwi 
Amho,  Sidiard.  nun  viou  iraMt  /  iiuv  ml, 

TbdT  mgrad  toDgna  Mid  pomr-MtnctiTO  bouKy 
Saj  the;  »n  niiMi — Kltliongh  u  uiati  the;  ibaw  not, 

"      ■  •  ■«, 

BgettUn.' 

1600.  At  this  turning-point  of  time  the  contem^xuary  reoogniticaa 
of  Shakespere  became  nnusually  nijmerouB. 

In  this  year  fourth  editions  of  "Venns  and  Adonia"  and  "La- 
ereoe"  were  issued  by  John  Harrison. 

"  Titns  AndronioBB  "  (if  Sbakespere'a)  was  repabliahed,  bnt  witk- 
onthis  name,  bv  "J.  £.  for  Edward  Whhe."  at  "the  eintof  tke 
Onn."  Two  editions  (apparently  rival  ones)  of  "A  Midmaamrr 
Niglift  Dream  "  (named),  one  "printed  by  Thomaa  I^ihar,"  and 
■■nooier  '"ininted  by  Jamee  BolKtti,"  belong  to  this  year;  aa^ 
<«bo  two  «ditioH  of  "  Tbe  Merohant  of  Venice,"  one  "  pri^ied  by 
^.  B.  for  Thomas  Heyea,"  and  another  printed  by  Jamst  B«baata.^ 

On  tbe  aSrd  Avgtwt,  1600,  "  iSatb  Adoe  ri>eat  Ha^aca,"  aad 
**■  Hm -Seooad  Parte  of  the  Hubny  of  Sang  flamy  tb^DZub,"  «• 


«iit«r«cl  in  tli«  booki  cf  the  Btationera'  Ompaar.  Tbef  was 
prulod  b;  V.  B.,  for  Andrew  Wim  md  Williain  Apalcy.  snd  pub- 
lished hj  thnn,  1600.  "  The  Chromole  Hirtory  of  Henry  the 
Fift"  waa  "  printed  bj  Thomas  Creede  for  Tho :  Millin^n  and 
John  Buiby, '  and  was  sold  by  the  printer  in  Cart«r  Lane  in  1600. 

Sob«rt  Allot,  a  literary  bdolcBeller  in  London,  pnbiiahed  a  work 
-cdled  "England's  PamaainB:  or,  the  OhoyseBt  Floirers  of  our 
Modem  Poeti,"  &c.  Allot  "had  picked  these  flowen  of  learning 
■from  theif  titem"  himself.  Ertracts  (arranged  under  distinct  heada, 
like  a  moniera  Dictionary  of  QnotationB)  are  given  from  forty-fosr 
Afferent  poets ;  and  Snakespere  ftmaishefl  ninety  eieerpts  (of 
■which  eighteen  are  upon  Love). 

In  "Bel-redere,  or  the  Garden  of  the  HnsM,"  a  aomtnihkb 
■Bmiilsr  work,  sereral  qootations  are  made  from  Sbakeapere;  and 
m  "  England's  Helicon,   three  pieces,  attcibated  to  Sbakeapere,  are 


1601.  AttachedtoSobertObeater's  "Lore'sMartyr;  orSesaHn'fl 
Complaint" — "  the  £rst  easay  of  a  new  British  poet" — there  are  a 
few  poema  "  done  by  the  best  and  chiefett  of  onr  modem  writera, 
with  their  names  subscribed  to  their  MTticalar  works,  never  btfort 
exUmt."  Theee  are,  among  others,  by  Ben  Jonson,  Marston,  Chap- 
man, and  8hake*pere,  to  whose  pen  one  piece  is  ascribed. 

The  "Merry  Wires  of  Windsor,"  written,  it  i»aaid,  by  command 
of  Qaeen  Eliiabeth,  waa  ent«i«d  in  Stationers'  Hall  in  1601. 

In  a  list  of  witneues  (P)  in  an  aotion  for  treapasa,  the  name  of 
"  Mr.  John  Sackeapere"  appeara  in  1601 ;  rod  again  the  same  name 
appears  in  the  bnnal  regiater  of  Stratford — 

"1601,  Sapt.  8.    Hr.  JobaOM  Sbikipnn,'— 
land  thedramatiatwaa^Aerlm.    Oriefwai  in  Henley  Strcetaad 
in  H-tm  Flaee ;  and  SliuMpere  laid  hia  f^^r'a  grey  haira  in  the 
gtmrt  with  a  hombled  heart  as  he,  with  aelf- reference,  felt, — 
itdi*; 

Tltomaa  Whittington,  shepherd  to  Eichard  Hathaway,  died  in 
1006,  baring  made  a  will  in  which  he  bequeathed  "  nnto  the  poor 
of  Stratfcwd  40s.  that  is  in  the  hand  of  Anne  Shazspcre,  wyfe  unto 
Mr.  Wyllyam  Shaxpere,  and  is  due  debt  unto  me,  being  paid  to 
mine  eaecntor  by  thesayd  Wyllyam  Shaxpere  or  his  assignes." 

•601.  Can  we/aney  Qneen  EUzabeUi  coveting  the  Inoenae  of  mm 
poet  in  her  reign  that  she  did  not  reoeive  nnaskedP  There  U  a 
toadKion  that  a  play  wae  composed  by  Shskeapere  at  the  rejueat 
'(tfdier  Majesty  ;  and  those  who  read  attentively  the  aonneta  8»— 86 
willfind  a  moat  ingenioas  excuse  offered  for  an  aj^iarent  neffligauoe, 
•Dch  aa  might  bent  an  incident  like  that  which  obt  tanoy  has  aha- 
tlowed.  The  ph^  to  wbioh  this  traditioii  reiew  was  printed  in 
.lOOSiae  it  had  been  "  acted  before  her  Majesty  aod  elsewliere."  It 
u  a  watt-knowo,  aftd  aot  an  improbable  story  eiihet,  thatvhile.ke 


waa  pUjine  onoe,  bo  engrowed  in  liia  part  u  not  to  notioa  bat 
Majeatf ,  that  eb«  retvrned,  and  dropped  her  glove— «  token  of 
high  favour ;  the  poet  stooped,  picked  it  op,  njing  (in  oharader)— 


then  withdrew,  and  delivered  iL  Thia  ia  prelly  chidiof; ;  and  dw 
sonnets  mentioned  above  may  have  been  the  poet  a  reply. 

The  fifth  edition  ol "  Lucrece"  waa  pnbliahed  in  16CQ  ;  aa  weU  u 
a  second  edition  of  "  Hemy  V." 

At  Harefield  (Middleaei),  the  aeat  of  Sir  Thomas  Kgertoa,  the 
lum  of  £10  WM  paid  to  "  Burbidge's  players,"  for  performing 
■■  OtheUo"  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  6tb  August,  160S. 

i6a}.  These  lines  from  John  Dsries'  "  Microcosmoa,"  p.  ISS, 
1603,  appear  from  a  marginal  note  to  refer  to  Shakespere  and  Bur- 
badge.  The  reference,  too,  is  made  more  palpable  and  pertiiient 
from  an  allnsion  to  Sonnet  czi.,  beginning, — 

"  Oh,  for  m J  uki  do  yoo  with  Fortime  ohidt,"  ftc. 
"  PUjen,  I  1dt(  jt,  ind  yonr  qnslitie, 
A*  j<  sre  min  thst  paU'Ume  not  abased, 
And  lomt  I  lovi  for  punting  pcwiia.         W.  S.     B.  B. 
And  nj  ftll  Forltete  csnnol  b«  ncurd 
That  hsth  for  b«tUr  uhs  joa  refiued 
W!t,  coarnge,  goad-ihipa,  good  pwlai,  Uld  nil  good. 
An  long  u  si  tbtM  gocid*  are  no  vona  lati  i 
And  though  lh«  (tag*  doth*  tiam  pnrt  gtnlla  blood. 
Yet  gnsioas  jtt  an  in  muido  and  moods." 
Ben  Jonson's  "  Sejanus  "  was  prodnoed  on  the  sta^  in  1603.    In 
a  printed  list  of  the  personators  of  the  characters  m  that  drams, 
the  name  of  Shakespere  holds  a  place ;  bat  if  we  read  and  reason 
rightly  a  passage  in  the  anthor's  address  to  the  readers,  it  may,  w« 
think,  tustly  be  it^erred  that  in  its  earliest  form  for  presentatKUi  it 
was  indebted  to  the  pea  of  Shakespere ;  for  in  that  advertisament 
there  appears  the  followiiig  passage,  vis. : — "  I  wonld  inform  you 
tiist  this  book,  in  all  numbers,  is  not  the  same  with  that  which  was 
acted  on  the  public  stage ;  wherein  a  teeond  pat  had  good  share : 
in  phtce  of  wtiich  I  hare  rather  chosen  to  pat  weaker,  and,  no 
donbt,  less  pleasing  of  mine  own,  than  to  d^ratid  to  happy  a  gvima 
tf  hit  right  by  my  loathed  usurpation."    To  what  elher  dramstut 
than  Slutkespere   wonld   Ben   Jonson  be  likely  thus  publioly  to 
knnekle  down  P    What  other  would  or  could  he  have  so  praisedF 
As  our  hypothesis  regarding  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  aooordi 
with  the  traditioit  of  Shakespere's  kindfy  dealing  with  Jonson  as 
formerly  mentioned,  and  with  the  amiability  always  stnken  of  as 
ohatBcterizing  the  great  dramatist,  it  may  be  that  this  J^ttey  <■ 
neither  impossible  nor  unlikely  to  be  true. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Shakspeare's  retioenoa  in  praising 
Queen  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  to  the  tradition  that  ahe  favonrad  hha. 
Both  are  alluded  to,  in  the  following  unmi  stakaaMa  toagaagst  hj 
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Henry  Chettle,  editor  of  Oreene'i  "QrotSmroitii  of  Wit,"  in  a 
poem  entitled  "  Englande't  Mourning  Oarment."  * 

"  Sat  dMb  tba  ailrar-IODpud  MdiMrt 
Drop  rrom  hit  hooied  moM  on  mbt*  tMi« 
Td  manriM  b*r  d«Ub  UiK  yraoal  Mt  dkHTt, 
And  to  bl«  linn  opMMd  bar  rojall  air^ 
ShMpfaeard — moanba  onr  EUzaUUl 
And  siog  her  nip«  doM  bj  that  Twqniii — Doth." 
Sliiabeth  died  29th  MaroK  1602-3.    Jamec  I.  and  YI.,  her  nic- 
ceuor,  reached  London  on  the  7tb  May,  1603.    He  resided  "^at  in 
tiie  Tower,  and  then  remored  to  Greenirich.    A  narrsiit,  under  the 
privy  eeat,  was  issnad  from  "  onr  mannor  of  Gr«enewiche,  the  eeven- 
tMnth  day  of  Maj,  1603,"  by  which  "onr  aerrants,  Laurenoa 
Fletcher,  William  Shaketpeare,  Bichard  Bnrbaae,  Angnstino  Phi- 
lippea,  John  HemmineB.  Heniie  Condell,  Wuliiiin  Sly,  Sobett 
.A^yn,  Bichard  Cowhra>  and  die  reat  of  their  aaaooiateB,"  an 
lieensed  and  anthorized  "  to  nse  and  exercise  the  arte  and  facnlty  of 
playing  comediea.  trsKedies,  bietoriea,  enterludes.  moralls,  pastorals, 
■Uge-plaiee,  and  each  other  like  aa  thei  have  already  studied,  ox 
hereafter  shall  use  or  studie,  aa  well  for  the  recreation  of  onr  lovin{|e 
Bnbjecta  aa  for  onr  solace  and  pleasure,    .    .    .    aa  well  within 
theire  now  usuall  howae  called  the  Globe,  within  onr  connty  of 
Surrey,  aa  alaoe  within  anie  towne  halla  or  mont  halls,  or  other 
convenient  places  within  the  hberties  and  freedome  of  anie  other 
cilie,  university,  towne,  or  borouih  whatsoever  within  onr  said 
realms  and  dominions,"  ice.    So  that  we  aee  Ben  Jonson  uses  no 
hyperbole  when  he  speaks  of — 

"  TboM  Sighb  upon  tb*  bsnbi  of  Tbunsa, 
That  K>  did  tska  EliMa  and  oni  Janut." 
i6os.  On  24th  Jnl^,  1605,  "  Wm.  Shakespere,  qf  Stntford- 
nppon-AvoD,"  honght  from  Balph  Hubande  the  unexpired  t«nnof  a 
portion  of  a  ninety-two  years'  lease,  dating  from  l&M,  of  the  tithea 
of  Stratford,  Old  Stratford,  Biahopton,  and  Welcombe,  for  the  sum 
of  £440  sterling.  (The  indenture  for  thia  porchase  is  print«d  at 
fUl  length  in  HalUwell's  "  Life  of  Shakespere,"  ^.  210-216^ 

Augustine  Philips,  a  fellow-aotor  and  co-propnetor  of  the  .Globe 
Theatre,  in  his  will,  of  date  May,  1606,  bequeaths  to  "Williaiv 
Shakespeare  a  thirty-shilling  peece  in  gold." 
In  the  "  Aoconnt*  of  the  Bevels  "  the  following  entries  occur  :— 
"Bj  his  Ks".        Batirin  Ncirsn  itj  and  Twclfe  daf 

pUisri.        a  pUf  of' Loru  LsboDn  Lost.'    [1605.] 
"  Bf  tiii  Ha*".         On  ths  7  of  Jumar;  wu  pUjed 

plaitn.         tba  plaj  of  '  Hanr;  tb>  FifL'     [ISOS.] 
"  B;  hia  Um*.        On  Shrara  Saadaf ,  a  play  of  ibe  Shaiberd. 

pUan.         'Marebaot  ofVeaii.'     [Mar.  £4 tb,  1605.] 
"  Bj  hia  Ua*.        On  Sbrovatiudsj,  A  pla^  canled  Shuberd- 

plaian.        '  Tbe  Marebaat  ef  Venia,'  tguae 

eommsiindMl  b;  tb*  Eiags  M"*,"     [Mar.  SSth,  160S.]  i 


Aboat  tliis  time  we  nwy  mention  &e  IradHion  &t(t 


f'EiuJH 
SBueaUeM 


toldCr.  ShakeBpeare,"wlucliletter,  on  the  tostimonj  of  "  a  creditable 
person  now  (inO)  liring,"  ia  aftid  in  Lijitot'B  editioQ  of  "  Shakespeare" 
to  have  remained  Iode  in  the  hModa  of  Bir  William  DaT«auit 
Oldja  aaya  that  Sheffield,  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  told  Lintot  he  had 
seen  that  letter.    It  ia  now,  bowerer,  asa  at  all  erenta,  lott,  if  it 

i6o£.  In  a  Sarrgy  of  Kowington  Manor  of  date  lat  -.AMgaA  i 
James  I.,  1606,  William  Shakeapere  is  notedaaholdingtiiehonaeB 
Walker  Street,  otherwise  Deaa  Lane,  near  New-plaoe,  Bamadend 
to  him  in  1603  W  Walter  Oetley,  and  from  the  form  oat  bxnag 
been  fiUed  np,  it  has  been  mmhliitiad  that  *t  tliat  time  iw  ym»  not 
in  Btratford. 

1607.  The  following  Imea,  in  "The  Soonrge  •f  VoUy,"  by  Jste 
I>eTieB  (of  Hereford),  pnbliahed  in  1807,  are  ajdreaind— 

"TO  ODB  ENGLISH  TEBENOE,  MB.  WILL.  SHAKE-SFBASE. 

"  Some  ■■; — good  WQl — whinh  I  in  iport  da  tiag, 
t  Had'Mt  thou  not  plaid  Mtme  Inmgly  pttrtM  in  fportf 

Thou  kadit  bin  a  companion /or  a  Bug, 

And  btene  a  kag  atne^  tie  mtaiMr  tort. 
Soma  Mban  nile,  but  nils  u  ih»j  tbiokB  Bt; 
TboD  bat  no  nf  Jinf ,  bat  a  nifniag  int; 
And  hmttlg  them  sow'it,  nhicb  thaj  do  naps. 
So  (0  inanuB  Ibaii  stocke,  wbii^  Ibsj  das  kssps." 

Shaksspere's  eldeat  danghter,  Sosamta,  aged  IwentjfiAnr,  -nm 
married,  June  6,  1607,   to  Dr.  John  Hall,  medioal  i 


Stratford.    On  Slst  Deoember,  16W,  Edmund,  the  yonn^ 
brother  of  William  Shaksspere,  was  bamed  uk  tiw  chor^  oi^St 
.SavioBr's,  fiout^nark.    He  is  entered  on  the.  legistnr  as  "  a  plner." 
On  this  occaaion  twentj  shillingH  were  paid  for  a  "  fbreiMon  nsU 
^f  the  great  bell,"  probably  hy  hia  broUier,  .who  iroiiLd,  ia  all  Uitli 
iood,  be  present  at  his  iotermeot. 
A  new  edition  (the  Jifth)  of  " 
of  the  "  £^>e  of  Lucreoe  "  (the 
«ditaou  was  published  bj  John  ? 
.Lear  "  was  entered  in  Statioaere' 
i6o3.    During  the  jear  1608, 
edittoua  of  "  Ur.  William  Shakes^ 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Kins 


With,  Ac.    .     .    .    Aa  it  11 
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Whitehall  nppon  St  Stephen^ 
By  hia  AfajiaUe's  serranta  playi 
Banck-side." 

Again  the  melaneholT  finger  of  Death  cmnea  near  the  heart  «f 
the  poet  1  for  the  burial  regiater  of  Stratford  contains  the  foUowiac 
entry:— "160B,  Septembr  6,  Uayryehucpere,  Wydowe,"  swl  filial 

E'ety  and  duty  become  to  him "~""  """"   ~"'  ' — " 
bonr,  effort,  and  aspiration. 


On  IMh  October,  1008,  3h&kMp0M  stood  notuor  for  lua  "  Rod> 
Mn.WiUuim'WttUGw,"  to  trtiomia  Ilia  will  balMTes  "20s.  in  gdd." 
A.  tim^  edition  of  "Bdohard  II.,"  witli  additimu  i  b- Jburtk  of 
"EicWd  ni.  i"  and  Ajbtirtk  of  "Hsnrj  T.,  Part  I^''  belong 
■1m  to  this  year. 

IftieOS,  "HsUuu"  (ToLiLp.  IfS,  note),  s^s,  "  Tbe  TorkdJre 
ftacedj  "  wu  ^iblisbed,  viU)  Shakespere'e  name  aa  its  title-psge 
■s  iMM  aothor.  This  was  probably  a  trada  trick  ;  but  it  sbows  tbsl 
his  name  was  k  selling  and  a  telling  cms  in  tlie  market. 

I&09.   Drydeo,  in  a  prologue  to  Davenant's  "  Circe,"  1S3&,  says,— 

"  Slubupun's  own  mow  hia  PericlwjSrfC  ban." 

Whatever  nupf  be  the  ralne  of  this  tradition,  ■we  know-  that  it  was 
flrstprinted  with  Shakespere's  name  on  tiw  title-page  in  1609;  and 
that  it  was  poMished  aeparatety  three  times  [inor  to  the  issue  of 
the  folk)  o£  1623 — to  vAieA  it  doe*  not  axfmr.  It  is  noticod  with  a 
sort  of  sneer  in  the  prologne  of  Kobert  Tailor's  "  Hog  hath  Loat  its 
Pearl"  1613,  thus  :— 

"  Aad.if  itpfOfvw  b«pp7  m  to  plus* 
Wa'Uuj— 'lu  foctnuta  Ilk*  PitkIul" 
Ihe  eztonal  tastimonr  of  it*  avtWiAip  by  Shakaspere  is  esteemed 
by  oiitioa  maob  strong  than,  the  intsniBi  e«id«wie . 

"  The  iaasotts  hiatone  of  *  Troylaa  and  Cpeaaeid,'  .  .  .  writtaa 
by  WiHiam  Askespeare.  Laodoo,  iawintAd  br  Q.  Bid,  .  .  . 
an  to  be  sold  at  the  Spread  'St^  in  Paula's  CUuKcfajanl,  1606:" 
■od  a  second  edition  appeared  within  that  year: 

"Shakespere's  Sonneta.  KeTOi  before  «m>rni<#rf.  At  London, 
ky  Q.  BU,Tor  T.  T.,  and  ave  to  be  Seid  by  Jobti  Wri^  dwelling 
St  Ohnsk  Oh]iKh.^te,  1609,"  is  (be  title  of  a  sm^  qiurto  whi<£ 
oOBladns  IM  sonaets,  aad  " '  A  Lover'a  Complaint,'  by  Wm.  Shake- 
mean."  Ik  the  StrtioDora'  ruastcn,  the  entry— "-Sod  May,  1600, 
xh*.  Q!3b«rp0.  A  baoke  called  Kutkemeare's  Senneta  " — occurs ;  sad 
from  tUs  we  learn  tika  nans  of  the  T.  T.  who  signs  the  fbUowing 
dediaatioB— "  X»  A»  only  bageHat  of  tWae  iaisnuig  Sonnets,  Mr. 
W.  H.,  all  hamiiiesft  and  that  eternity  promised  by  aor  erer  living 
poet,  wisbatb  tbe.welUmshbg  actrenSuRT-in  setthur  forth.    T.  T-" 

[The  begetter,  i.  >.,  eolUelor  of  thaaa  myiteiy-shrovded  poema, 
«■  gumt  to  bare  been  WiUiam  Hatkavuy,  fourth  son  of  Iticbard 
HukhMTsy,  and  brother- ia-law  to  Shakaspere.] 

Ob  Utk  March,  1609,  the  Baoorda  of  the  oowt  of  Stratford 
dio*  Ukat  Shakespere  inatitnted  a  ptocess  for  £6  of  cbbt,  and  Ms. 
'       ges  aad  ooetsra^inst  John  AddaQbro<d»L    He  could  not  b« 

i,  sod  the.  dramatist  punsed  his  surety,  Thonas  H<vneby,  on 

?th  Juw  than«fter.  A  proof  not  only  that  ha  had  boa^ese  in 
Btattfard,  but  that  be  attended  to  it. 

iCii.  Fourth  uid£flh  editions  of  "Hamlet "  wervprmted,  vttk 
tk»  aothor's  name,  "  far  John  Smetbwicke,"  in  1611 ;  also  a  seeoad 
edition  (nnnained}  of  "  Titos  And»nie«s."  The  "  Aoocraati  ol  the 
Bevels  at  Conit"  oootain  the  foUiHnng: —  ^' 


%; 


••  Bj  tb*  Ein^  HiHoom  vrght  mi  pnniiUd  M  WUOaU  biftn  Hm 

^jtra.  KingM  Ma'^.  >  plar  oDad  >Th«  T>mp«A.'  CNo*-  1*^  l^'l-l 

"  Ths  Klng't  TliB  Sth  of  NoTcmbari  A.  pUj  oOlad  'Tbt  Winte  Ni^ibi 

pUjBTfc  Tmjie."     [1811.] 

In  a  list  of  donations  "  oolected  toward*  the  charge  of  proaecntyne 
the  bill  in  parliament  for  the  better  repaire  of  the  high  waiea,  and 
Kmendinge  diTera  defects  in  the  statutea  alredy  nude,  Wednecdan 
the  ijth  of  September,  1611,"  tjie  name  of  "Mr.  Wiliiam  ShaA- 
Bpere  "*  IB  found,  showing  that  he  wM  able  and  ready  to  help  forward 
pubUo  improTements. 

In  Trinity  Term,  1611,  a  fine  vai  levied  man  the  property  [and 
twenty  acres  of  DBatnre  land  more]  which  mlliam  Shakespere  bad 
bought  from  William  and  John  Combe  in  May,  1602. 

t&ii — I].  The  Bnriol  Beguter  of  Stratfbrd  oontauna  the  follov- 
__itry,  m. : — "  1612.    Febmary  4.    lUoh :  Shakespere." 

Jy  an  indenture  of  conveyance,  dated  March  10, 1612—13,  pre- 
aerred  in  the  City  of  London  Corporation  Library,  Gnildhall,  m  a 
glaas  case,  we  learn  that  at  this  tune  Sbabeepere  bongbt  &  bonsa 
(with  ground  attached)  near  Blackfrian  Theatre,  "  abutting  upon 
a  street  leading  downe  to  Fndle  Wbarffe,  on  the  east  part,  i^ 

r'inst  the  Eingea  Majesties  Wardrobe."  The  pnrchaM-money  of 
house  was  £140,  but  Shakespereonh'pud  down  £80,  and  mort- 
oaged  the  property  the  next  day  for  the  balance,  and  leaeed  the 
house  to  JobD  Bobinson  for  ten  years. 

In  1612  we  have  the  following  publication,  via.:— "The  pas. 
■ionate  Pilgrime.  Or  Certtune  Amorous  Sonnets,  betweene  Tensi 
and  Adonis,  newly  corrected  and  angmented.  By  W.  Sbakevpere. 
The  T%ird  Edition.  Whereunto  is  newly  added  two  Love-Epistlw, 
the  first  from  Paris  to  Hellen,  and  Hellen's  answere  baeke  againe  to 
Paris.  Printed  by  W.  Jaggard,  1613."  This  numingly  contrived 
title,  in  which  the  anthonhip  of  the  latter  part  is  merely  impUed, 
not  stated,  did  not  save  the  tradesman  from  exposure.  In  Ilcmu 
Heywood's  "  Apology  for  Actors,"  jrablished  in  1612,  by  Nicholsi 
Okes,  the  following  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  to  that  bookseller, 
viz.; — "Here  likewise  I  must  necessarily  insert  a  manifeet  injoiy 
done  me  in  that  worke,  by  taking  the  two  Epistles  of  Pans  to 
Helen  and  Helen  to  Paris,  and  printing  them  in  the  name  of 
another,  which  may  put  the  world  in  opinion  I  might  steal  them 
from  him ;  and  hee  to  do  himaelfe  right  hath  einc«  pablished  ibm 
in  his  owne  name :  but  ai  1  must  acknowledge  my  lines  not  worthy 
his  patronage  under  whom  he  hath  publii^t  them,  so  H«  JmfioFl 
inou  mwcA  offended  with  M.  Jaggard  that  (altogether  wuhtoxM  le 

a  presumed  to  make  so  bola  with  his  name."  That  this  [uid 
aolg  other  agencies]  bad  some  effect  is  presumed  fhmi  Malow's 
Qg  a  copy  of  the  book,  of  dat«  1612,  with  two  titles,  one  with, 
the  other  without  the  author's  name.  N.B. — Thou^  this  pur- 
ports to  be  the  third  edition,  there  ia  so  known  intennediate  issos 


betireen  1699  and  1613,  and  Jaggmrd'a  ooodoot  being  nupicioo*,  it 
iBprebabU  there  waa  none. 

The  draft  of  a  bill  in  Chancery,  eadoraed  "  Lane,  Greene,  and 
ShakMoere,  ComfpUinantel"  in^nded  to  be  pre«ented  to  Lord 
ChancelioT  Ellesmeie,  ia  in  the  pMsesaion  of  the  SkakeBpare  Society, 
and  IB  referred  to  date  1613,  from  which  it  appears  that  on  the 
moieiy  of  tithes  purchased  by  Shakcapcre  in  160S  a  lareer  propor- 
tion of  the  reserved  rent  than  was  right  fell  tc  be  paid  by  him  and 
his  felloir  compLainer«,  becaose  of  the  remissaeBS  of  others,  much  to 
the  injury  of  the  persons  raising  the  action.  Besides  this,  we 
gather  from  the  draft  that  Shakeapere's  annual  income  from  these 
tithea  was  £120. 

A  letter  from  Thomas  Lorkin,  dated  "  London,  this  last  day  of 
Jane,  1613,"  says,  "  No  longer  since  than  yesterday,  while  Boor- 
b^e  his  oompanie  were  acting  at  the  G-iobe  the  play  of  Hen[rT] 
Vni.,  and  there  shooting  of  certaioe  chambers  in  way  of  trinmpn, 
the  fire  catohed  and  fastened  upon  the  thateh  of  the  hoose  and 
there  hnrned  so  furioosly  as  it  oonaamed  the  whole  houae.  and 
all  in  lesee  than  two  hoars,  the  people  having  enoogh  to  doe  to  save 
themselves."  Lt  this  fire,  most  probably,  many  of  Shakespere's 
MSS.  were  burnt ;  if,  indeed,  he  wsa  then  no  otherwise  interested 
in  the  property.  In  some  MS.  notes  to  Stow's  "Ann&les"  it 
is  etated  that  the  Globe  was  "  newe  built  up  againe  in  the  year 
1613  [1611P]  at  the  great  charge  of  Sing  James,  and  many  doble- 
men  and  others-" 

^  fifth  edition  of  "Henry  IV.,"  part  first,  was  issued  (named) 
in  1613. 

1613.  Among  the  plays  performed  daring  the  marriage  festivities 
of  Frederick  V.  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  before  Prince  Charlei, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prince  Palatine  Elector,  in  1613, 
Shakespere's  hold  no  mean  prominenoe,  as  may  be  seen  from 
this  excerpt  from  the  accoants  of  Lord  Harington,  treasurer  of  the 
chamber  to  Jame*  I., — "Paid  to  John  Heminges  uppon  the  Councel's 
warrant,  dated  atWhitehall,sithday  of  May,  1613,  for  preaentinge 
before  the  Prinoes  Highnea,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prince 
Pallatyne  Elector,  foarteeno  severall  places,  viz.,  one  playe  called 
'Pilaster;'  one  other,  called  :The  Snotte  of  Foolea;'  one  other, 
"Much  adoe  aboute  Nothinge.'  "The  Majed'a  Tragedie,"  'The 
Kerye  Dyrell  of  Edmonton,'  'The  Tempeat,'  'A  Cinge  and  no 
Kinge," '  The  Twin's  Tragedie.'  ['  The  Comedy  of  Errors  'P]  '  The 
Winter's  Tale,'  'Sir  John  Falstaffe'  [i.e.,  'The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor'?] 'The  Moor  of  Venice,'  'The  Nobleman,'  'Cfflaar's 
^^^edye,'  And  one  other,  called  '  Love  lyes  a-bleediag,'  all  which 
playes  were  played  within  the  trme  of  this  acoorapte."  Shake- 
spere  was,  we  see  irom  this,  eqnftflj  popular  with  court  and  people, 
A  proof  not  only  of  the  aniversality  of  his  genius,  but  also  of  the 
truthfulness  and  accuracy  of  his  representative  delineations  of 
human  life  in  all  its  phases,  forma,  and  modes. 

"'+■    In  the  Bommer  of  1614,  fifty-four  Konaes  were  bomt 
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Bfptated  l^  Home  projecUd  enclosurea  of  ctManoa  Undi 
corporation  oppocad  tlie  micIohtuw.  In  in«nioraBid»  of  p 
whote  owaeit  would  have  cl&inu  for  oompenutioii,  of  d 
Sept.,  1614,  uooog  the  "  auncieot  ffreefaolden  itt  the  fflelds  of  Old 
Stntford  and  Weloombe,"  the  Dsme  of  "  Mr.  ShidttpeMe  occurt." 
Ob  Bth  Oot^  161i,  SkakMpere  eatett  into  legal  corensat  for  hit  own 
saietj,  "and  cne  Thonuu  Greene,  geat.,"  with  Wm.  BeplJDghMni 
of  Great  Harborrow,  regarding  compensation  for  injury  dona,  "hf 
rea«oa  of  aula  iacloMue  or  decaje  of  tillage  there  mmt  ud  ift- 
tendadbf  thesaidWiR.  Beidioghuii."  Thomas  Greeue,  oladt  to &e 
Corporation,  was  sent  on  this  baaiueBB  to  London,  akd  in  notea  of 
hie  ataj,  of  date  17  Kov.,  1614,  he  ea^i,  "  My  eoten  Shakepeir 
oovfng  yeeterdaf  to  town,  I  weat  to  Me  Tiim  how  h«  did.  .  .  • 
And  [with  reference  to  the  eadoBTirM  P]  he  and  Mr.  Hall  uj  Hmj 
think  ther  will  be  nothinc  dtme  at  all."  On  23cd  Deo.,  1614,  tbei* 
waa  held  "  a  hall"  of  the  corporation,  and  there  wer»  "  lattrea 
wT7tt«n,  one  to  Mr.  ManjrinK.  another  to  Ut.  Shakapeftr,  with 
Blnaet  aU  the  oompauiEs'  hands  to  either ;"  and  Greene  adde,  "  I 


aeta,  and  dken  abo  a  note.of  the  inoonTenvence*' 

incloeore."     Mark  in  all  these  the  confidence  repooaJ^in  Shake- 


repoaad^m  E 
mi  the   aeoi 


aUo  wrjtte  myaelf  to  my  coaen  Shakipeare  the  ooppTea  of  all  oar 
'"     '  Mwotdbapi 

Bpere,  the  importance  attached   to   his   aid,  and  _ 
pridefnl  claiming  of  retationaliip  to  him  bj  the  clerk. 

The  92nd  of  a  collection  of  epigrams,  entitled,  "  Ib^be  tai 
a  Onat  Caai,"  by  ThowiM  Freeman,  Oent.  (whom  Wood  ae^wH 
along  with  George  Chapman  among  the  friends  of  Shakenwve^  ia 
addc«aaed  "  To  Master  Wm.  ShalLespere."  "  Ferii^a  tl)e  h«^a«t 
eneomtom  that  ShakeBpere  had  yet  reeeived  aa  a  dramatiat*  m  ii 
Mr.  Dyoe's-c^ioion  oontained  in  a  rare  narratire  poem,  fwtitltA 
"  The  Ghoat  of  Bichard  the  Third."  by  C.  B.,  whom  CtOm 
BBppoaea  to  be  Ohariee  Beet,  pnbliBhed  in  1614. 

1615.  A  fourtA  edition  of  "Biohard  IL,"  with  tiia  aathar'* 
name,  was  publiahed  in  1615. 

1616.  On  10th  Feb.,  1616,  Jodith.  thapoet^  yoangeat  dHoghtM, 
Hwn  aged  tH,  was  married  to  Thomaa  Qniney,  Tiutner  and  wiaa 
BMtehant,  Stratford. 

On  26th  March,  Shakeepere  eiecnted  hia  will,  and  prepared  U> 
laraldlr  a&in  against  the  sadden  advent  of  thtt 

"  LiM  tetat  of  dl  in  tir«'i  (TcntAiI  bistai?,' — 
his  dtath, — whioh  took  place,  aa  ia  generally  beliered,  exaoth-  ob  Uft 
flfty-third  tarthday,  23rd  April,  1616,— for  twodayi  th«i«afieT  tk* 
Stntford  bnrial  refciater  was  anpplied  wiUi  tlie  fallowii^  iflditiiTg 
to  ita  contents,  ri>.,— 

"1616,  apifl  25.    BSaL  afjakapm,  ««t." 

or  the  manner  and  cause  of  hia  death  nothing  ia  certainly  knowm. 
AiM^tMH  extant  foi^-fiva  jean  after  hia  demue,  Maert^  "  Shake- 
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wpMi,  Drayton,  nod-  Ben  Jobmd,  hsd  a  merrie  meeting,  and  itt 
seems  drank  too  hud,  for  Shakeapeftr  died  of  a  feSTOnr  &ere  oon- 
tnwted."  It  is  hard  to  beliere  vuM.  We  ahonld  hare  pretorad 
knowine  that  reflectioiui  bucHx  aa  thqaa  ocoopied  the  laat  earthly 
hoora  of  WilUtm  Shaheipere  I 

"  Four  Knl !  tb*  CNitn  oF  mj  rinfol  urth, 

FUled  b]p  tbon  nM  pmran  OM  tl)«e  un/, 

Wb7  dott  tbtn  flM  wllhta  aod  nithr  d«uth,— 

Pdeti^  th;  outncd  mlU  M  Mrtljr  gmff 

Wbf  HI  Inge  Eoet,  haring  ■>  ihort  ■  Inat, 

D<Mt  IbM  apoB  tl^  b<Bi%  """»"'  ipand?  ' 

Slutl  Konu— iaboitcn  irfttaii  txfm— 

Eat  np  tbj  obuga?    I*  thii  1I17  hcAj't  «ed? 

Thtn,  Kn] !  tin  thoo  opoo  tbj  ncnnt'*  lot. 

And  l«t  that  pioc  to  aggnnte  thj  lUni; 

Bt^  ttrau  iiimt  bf  Mimg  luMTt  1^  Ai)t*  ; 

Wilkmhef»i,mikoiab»Tidkitomon: 
Sq  Aalt  Aoafttd  tm  DtaA,  tialfitd$  tm  mm; 
And  DtoAtmet  tbad,  Oen'i  KO  won  dfing  llimr 


NOTES  ON  THB  AUTOBIOGEAPHT  OF  WILLIAM: 
COWPEB. 

Tbi  American  eaaayist  remarks  ooneemins  history  that  "thR« 
ia,  properly,  no  hiatory  bnt  bioKraphy."  lliere  ia  an  ambi^^ 
abont  this  idea  which  can  only  m  erplained  by  the  same  writer  a 
words,  that  the  atndent  of  hiatoiy  should  "live  all  history  in  hia 
own  person ;"  that  he  most  indiTidualise  "  all  public  facts,"  and 
cenenlise  "all  priTBte  facta i"  "then,  at  once,  hiatory  becomes 
laid  and  troe,  and  bicwraphy  deep  and  snblime."  Some  there  may 
be  who  do  not  go  so  &  as  this ;  bat  there  are  none,  we  preemocv 
who  will  not  grant  that  biOjgraphr  ia  the  main  element  of  history  -, 
that  as  a  nation  conaiata  of  indiTidnala,  so  its  history,  for  the  moat 
part,  mnat  neceaaarily  contain  the  life,  character,  and  actions  t^ 
indiridoals  who  sastain  the  representatiTe  character.  History  is, 
therefore,  more  or  leaa  perfeot,  according  as  it  Ki*^  the  true  oh^ 
nct«r  and  princdplea  of  Uiose  who,  by  the  pnUio  consent,  stand 
forth  as  n^ional  representatiTee.  Thus,  aa  a  general  rule,  indi- 
Tiduality  is  the  symbol  of  nationality  in  all  true  history.  The  old 
pTOTorb  it  still  true,  especially  in  all  iree  institntionB,  "As  the 
people,  BO  the  rulers."  Elistory,  like  all  other  great  topics,  ia 
riewed  by  many  through  limited  and  false  media.  To  some,  hiatory 
ia  Uttle  more  uum  a  branch  of  edaeaCion  confined  to  one's  youth, 
and  the  borders  of  the  academy.  To  aacb.  Goldsmith's  or  Hume's 
historiea  are  sufficient,  perfect,  and  infalUble;  to  others,  history  is 
one  of  those  great,  deep,  and  sublime  subjects,  the  study  aud  iuTes- 
tdgation  of  which  is  to  be,  and  actually  becomes,  a  Ufe  work, — a 
•onroe  of  constant  mental  fruition  j  for  tbe  study  <tf  hiatory  ont- 
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■iiMin  b  ipirhnal  flvsd.  Sncli  penatu  mlUe  Ike  gnat  kutk<j* 
**thw9MaKMi<nibetWMiitka  konn  or  our  )iA  aad  Hie  ccntaMi 
af  fcoe :"— Oat  eaeh  of  u  Totj  ie»  onnelres  m  tbe  Im*  of  tkMt 
«htkftv»goiMbafan;  andthnBrnay  ve  lin  "  histOTT  in  oir  mfi 
p«non." 

Hiatory  u  tlie  mm  total  of  indindiul  cxperimoe,  ia  all  ■m.  « 
all  aationa,  civiUsed  or  uucivUiied,  CbiutiBii  or  fffv-  Ifwreii 
<me  daw  of  men  Thoie  influenee  baa  beeK  groateat  le  Ihe  fonnstim 
of  the  character  of  tlM  Balisaa,  ia  ^1  ^t«H,  bat  vhoee  indiTidBtl 
hiitoiy  and  life  have  befB  ia«Bt  obeoare,  aad  reded  from  die 

gblio  Tiew,  it  is  tbe  pocVa.  We  learo  mwA  of  lin  chsncten  of 
nner  or  Anacreon  AW  tiimr  FMpmtire  -irofb,  but  much  non 
ahonld  we  learn  from  their  liTea,  if  we  bad  th«  account  of  then. 
It  ia  to  the  life,  or  to  a  portion  of  the  life,  of  one  of  our  moden 
poeta,  that  we  wish  now  to  direct  the  reader's  attention;  ind 
■omo  will  laj,  "  What  is  there  conceming  Cowper  which  hie  tnocrv 
vhen  haTo  not  told  u»F"  We  reply, — much  tiut  will  be  found  m 
^  antobiaara^y.  He.  'Sondiey  u  the  only  biographer  of  llni 
poet  tliat  plainly  informs  the  reader  of  its  existenre,  or  quota  to 
any  extent  from  it.  This  memoir  ia  invaluable,  as  it  abowi  plainly 
Qie  actual  life  of  tbe  poet  during  the  otherwise  most  obBcnre  portioi 
of  hia  hiatoiy,  from  Us  early  yonib  op  to  hia  aettlemeKt  m  Mr. 
'Dnwin'a  house,  Kovember,  1765,  &  apace  of  not  less  than  tliiitj 
yeUB.  The  pemsal  of  this  memoir  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  aoiDM 
«f  intereat  and  aaMsfaotion  to  tbe  reader,  inflHTDQeh  ae  Tt  thnvi 
opim  Ibai  whi<^  ia  of  the  higbest  moment  in  ttte  poet'a  Sfe,— b 
mrihial  experience, — as  it  briefly,  plainhr,  and  owntlly  sets  befa* 
Tttta  Qat  important  vhase  of  tAie  poet'a  history,  in  aJI  rta  tmiU* 
Tealily,  and  in  the  aeautiAii  simplieity  and  eiactnem  of  hi^  en 
bagoage.  The  readers  of  tie  popular  fiographiea  of  Cowper  Ww" 
be  waa  aatorally  of  a  timid,  retiring,  and  inelaiKhi^  oiapotitiDft 
bat  to  what  etW»t  tbey  know  not,  nor  weidd  rt  bare  oeen  poMilik 
for  aaiy  one  to  hare  known,  if  he  had  not  left  it  recorded  in  nia  aM 
words.  It  is  oar  deatre  ta  publish  the  fact  more  extensirely,  tW 
Ihia  portion  of  the  poet's  exist«nce  may  be  aa  generally  knoni* 
kia  worica,  and  that,  ere  long,  Cowper'a  poeros  and  anioinogrq^ 
■aj  wpear,  for  tbe  fiMt  time,  bound  together,  llie  obectOTtyn 
tbit  Tunable  memtHr  probably  arose  from  tbe  cituranataneCT  nods' 
whieh  it  was  written,  ^and  circulated  amongst  a  few  of  his  friea^ 
Weareindefcted  to  the  widow  of  one  who  knew  Cowper  perat™^. 
•ad  who  was  faTonred  with  the  perusal  of  this  meDitar  n 
mamaeript,  for  this  information.  It  waa  ihe  poet'?  reqaeat  tlat  i 
■kanld  be  read  by  three  persons  only  dnrii^  liis  life,  and  after  !■ 
deeeaae  be  circulated  among  thene  of  hia  friends  w4o  wiahed  » 
peivae  it.  The  doeament  was  presarred  during  hii  Ufe,  said  ^^ 
Sshed  some  time  aft«r  his  deceaae.  Witii  it  we  hwre  Ifaee  ■W't 
meKB,  eae  of  them  in  Latin,  whidi  wea  pnbliehed  for  tte  W 
iinie  with  hia  antobit^p^by,  and  wtddt  we  BhaH  mention  heieaftar. 
la  it  if  higfaly  indicatiTe  of  tbe  peet'a  sMe  of  miiid  at  fhe  tan 
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wfceo  it  mw  written.  StntAly  «pe&kuig,  Quw  work  ia  more  an 
mitonw  of  the  aathor*i  Bpiritaiu  experiaaoe,  and  the  Mvere  mental 
Aieiidinfl  tiffongh  which  he  pueed  fw  yean,  than  an  aidobii^Taphy, 
aeeerding  to  the  popular  idea. 

We  cannot  do  more  thui  gire  a  snperfioial  inrre;  of  the  avto-  ' 
hiogMjrfty.  The  poet,  oonsoiom  of  the  real  nature,  greatness,  and 
importamie  of  the  task  to  whioh  he  was  about  to  apply  himself, 
eommenaea,  not  with  his  parentage  or  birth,  but  goes  ^eotly  to 
the  erisis  ot  his  epintnal  hiBtory,  and  writes  thus; — "I  oannot 
reooHect  tltat,  till  the  month  «t  December,  in  the  thirtT'-second 
7«ar  of  my  aee,  I  had  orer  aaj  Herions  impressioua  of  a  Tel^ons 
HbA,  of  at  m1  bethought  myself  of  the  tnincs  of  my  salvation, 
ezoept  in  two  or  three  instanceB."  Thus  was  he  nearly  thirty-two 
yean  ere  he  recoEoised  the  great  object  of  his  existenoe, — ere  he 
Mgaa  to  live  and  sing  the  psalm  ot  life.  What  light  does  this 
oiroiHnstMioe  throw  on  the  deep  and  solemn  spiritual  import  of  &ait 
pathetic  and  inimitable  poem,  written  some  twenty  years  after, 
oeginmng  thns : —  • 


Hg  howliii!;  blasts  driT«  dniout,  tempsst-toM'd, 
Sidls  ripp'd,  »mnti  opening  wide,  and  oninpaH  loal, 
And  daj  bj  daj  Hmui  onrrent's  thwirtjng  fttrce 
8<U  UK  more  distant  fram  *  praperona  aanraa." 
More  dkan  fifty  years  had  the  poet  weathered  the  storm  of  life 
when  he  penned  these  words.    He  then  refers  to  those  instances 
which  he  would  not  hare  mentioned  had  he  not  intended  this  sketch, 
OS  he  says,  to  be  a  history  of  his  heart.     This  is  the  essence  of 
biography,  without  which  the  life  of  a  good  and  great   man  can 
have  no  practical  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.     This  sketch, 
then,  is  the  history  of  his  heart,  traced  through  the  storms  vici*. 
sitades,  and  sorrows  of  his  inner  lifa,  up  to  the  thirty- fourth  year  of 
his  age.     All  this  he  gives  in  a  few  pages.     Aptly  has  he  termed 
that  serere  and  awful  spiritual  discipline  through  which  he  passed, 
the  "  horror  of  darkness,"  in  the  midst  of  which  he  thus  wrote  :— 
"  £t,  Bnctooinin  ud  nuus  TstTitot, 
Dum  csmovmbir  mille  ^nioribiu, 
CoactDS,  in  fauc»  Avcmi, 
TotUB  atiD  puii  anb  uonl  I' 

These  season*  of  darkeesa  and  melancholy  were  temporaty,  and 
owne  upon  him  aereral  times  during  his  lite,  arising  partly  from 
BMmtal  deapondeaoy,  and  his  oonstitutioQa]  tendency.  There  were, 
Ikowerer,  as  hie  works  plainlr  taatify,  periods  of  an  opposite  nature. 
iai  whidi  hi*  joy  and  peace  flowed  as  a  river,  and  his  poetio  genina 
■hadowed  these  forth  in  such  poems  oa  "  Light  Shiniiig  out  of 
Darkness ;"  "Joy  and  Peace  m  BeUeving;"  "O  LonC  I  will 
FraiH  ThM." 

v%  f---' 


268  THK  EJUTIST. 

The  poet  tbea  refen  to  the  cniel  treattnflDt  which  he  nffoal 
fromooe  of  the  boyi,  who  amgled  him  out  "as  a  proper  object  npui 
whom  he  might  let  loose  the  cmeltj  of  his  temper,"  when  attchnA 
and  at  an  age  when  he  was  moat  ausceptible  oi  luting  impression. 
This  seems  not  onl;  to  have  increased  his  constitatsonai  melsn- 
oholy,  but  to  have  mode  it  almost  habitoal,  as  it  attended  him  mote 
or  less  all  his  dajs. 

Here  we  may  Tenture  a  remarli  concerning  those  who  have  the 
oare  of  youth.  It  is  a  lamenbible  fact  that  the  majoritT  of  teaoheis 
never  study  ^e  mental  tendencies,  or  constilntionai  dafecta  of  thnt 


pnpils  ;  and  that  the  school-boy  experience  of  Cowper  has  been  the 
lot  of  many  youths,  arising  from  the  treatment  which  they  met  with 
at  an  early  age.     Another  important  fact  he  mentions,  bom  whidi 
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the  guaroians  aud  teachers  of  vouth  may  gather  wisdom. 
"  seren  years'  apprenticeship  to  the  classics,"  lie  tells  us,  "  was  cai- 
tied  on  at  the  expense  of  knowledge  much  more  importajit."  How 
many  well-educated  persons  could  testily  to  the  same  F  If  there  be 
one  period  of  a  youth's  edacation,  when  the  inculcation  of  religioas 
tnitns  and  principles  is  more  necessary  then  at  another,  it  is  dating 
the  stady  of  the  classics. 

While  at  Westminster  he  passes  through  St.  Margaret's  duuvh- 
ard  lato  one  evening;  his  curiosity  is  excited  by  a  glimmeriag 
_ight  in  the  midst  of  it ;  he  approaches  the  spot,  and  beholds  ■ 
grave-digger  at  work  by  ihe'light  of  his  lantern,  who,  on  throwing 
op  a  skull,  struck  the  contemplative  youth  on  the  leg.  The  dare 
night,  the  gloomy  chnrchyard,  the  nickering  light,  the  earnest 
HXton,  the  open  grave,  ine  rollinK  skull,  the  silent  heaven,  sad 
slumbering  dead,  aroused  him  to  thoughtful noss.  awoke  his  spirit, 
and  alarmed  his  conscience ;  therefore  did  he  mention  "  this  little 
incident"  es  "among  the  beet  religious  documents  which  I  received 
at  Westminster."  The  impression  wears  off;  he  imbibes  the  nottoa 
that  all  men  are  mortal  except  himself.  This,  however,  soon  for- 
sakes him ;  he  desponds,  and  thinks  himself  consumptive ;  and 
believes  he  is  mortal.  He  prepares  for  confirmation  ;  he  attempts 
to  pray  in  secret ;  he  finds  it  a  heartless  work,  and  a  painful  task, 
and  is  Jrightenedst  his  own  insensibility.  The  ceremony  is  nosooncr 
over,  ttum  he  relapses  into  a  total  Torgetfulness  of  Ood.'  Another 
visitation  comes  in  vain.  He  recovers,  and  becomes  "an  adept  in  the 
infemalartof  lying,"  and  "capable  of  deceiving  the  wisest."  Atthe 
age  ofeighteen  he  leaves  Westminster  tolerably  well  furnished  with 
grammaticalknowledge,  but  as  ignorant  of  all  kinds  of  religion  as  the 
satchel  at  his  back.  Aflerninemonthssthome,  hegoes"toacqniie 
the  practice  of  the  law  with  an  attorney."  And  at  twen^-one  we  find 
him  in  "possession  of  a  set  of  chambers  in  the  Temple."  Not  long 
after  his  settlement  there  he  was  again  visited  "  with  sncji  a  dejec- 
tion of  spirits,  as  none  but  they  who  have  felt  the  same  csm  have  the 
least  conception  of.  Day  and  night,"  he  says,  "  I  waa  npon  tie 
rack,  lying  down  in  horror,  and  rismg  up  in  despair."  While  this 
enduring  the  "  horror  of  darkness,"  he  meets  wiUi  Herbert's  poeoi^ 
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and  finds  in  them  «  strain  of  pie^  which  be  adnures.  He  read* 
them  oft  and  long,  ss  thoogk  they  nod  been  the  chapters  of  Chriefa 
Ooapel  J  He  Eada  no  core  for  tua  malady  in  them !  He  lays  them 
aside,  and  after  twelve  months'  eiperienoe  in  "  the  inefficiencj  of  all 
htuoan  means,"  seeks  his  God  in  prayer!  He  viaits  8oathampt«D, 
and  there  realizes  in  his  own  eiperienoe  the  fulfihuent  of  the 
glorious  prophecy  concerning  those  "  that  mourn  in  Zion."  He 
suffers  another  relapse,  returns  to  London,  bums  his  prayers, 
and  casta  away  from  him  all  thoughts  of  devotion  and  of  depen^nce 
npon  God. 

IVelve  long  years  in  the  Temple,  in  an  onintermpted  course  of 
ainful  indulgence,  passed  away,  he  clearly  perceiving  "that,  if  the, 
eospel  were  tmo,  such  conduct  must  inevitably  end  in  destmotion.' 
He  keeps  company  with  Deists,  and  argues  with  them  concerning 
the  "tmth  of  Scripture,  in  the  very  act  of  rebelhon  against  its 
dictates !  "  His  patrimony  well  nigh  spent,  he  is  "  apprehensive  of 
approaching  want."  He  desires  the  death  of  him  whose  station  in 
lire  he  covets.  The  poor  man  dies,  he  obtuna  his  "  heart's  desire," 
but  with  it  comes  imutterable  agony.  In  the  meantime  he  is 
presented  with  a  more  lucrative  appointment.  He  accepts  it,  not 
reflecting  upon  his  incapacity  to  perform  its  dnties.  "  I  returned 
to  my  chambers  thoughtful  and  unhappy ;  my  countenance  fell ;" 
vith  thought  came  perplexity  and  misery.  Convinced  of  the 
impoasibility  of  keeping  the  office,  he  writes  a  letter  to  his  friend 
eotreating  him  to  accept  his  resignation,  and  grant  him  the  office 
he  first  desired.  He  carries  his  point,  and  his  mind  is  somewhat 
relieved.  "But,  behold,  the  storm  was  gathering  all  the  vhile, 
and  the  fnry  of  it  wag  not  less  violent  for  this  eleam  of  sunshine." 
An  opposition  is  raised  against  the  right'of  his  friend's  nomination. 
So  was  to  expect  an  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  "  All 
the  horrors  of  my  fears  and  perplexities  now  returned  :  a  thunder- 
bolt would  then  have  been  as  welcome  to  me  as  tliis  intelligence." 
He  attends  the  office  regularly,  but  reads  and  studies  to  no  purpose. 
Month  after  month  passes  away,  and  he  despairs  of  ultimate  success. 
He  escapee  to  Margate,  and  spends  his  time  either  in  forgetfulnesa 
of  the  future,  or  in  misery.  In  October,  1763,  he  is  reqnired  to  attend 
the  office  a^n,  to  prepare  for  the  dreaded  event  He  returns,  and 
his  misery  increases  ten-fold.  "  As  Saul  songht  to  the  witch,  so  did 
I  to  the  physician,  I>r.  Heberden."  He  anticipates  madness,  and 
hopetfor  \i,  in  order  to  avoid  appearance  at  the  bar.  "  Now  came 
the  great  temptation,  the  point  to  which  Satan  hod  all  the  while 
been  driving  me, — the  dark  and  hellish  puiriose  of  self-murder.' 
He  reconciles  himself  to  the  thought,  and  falls  in  with  the  opinior 
that  man  is  at  liberty  to  die  as  he  maj*  see  convenient.  Agam  and 
again  he  attempts  it,  but  as  often  his  plans  are  frustrated  by  an 
tmseen  hand.  The  morning  of  the  day  arrives  on  which  the  exami- 
nation was  to  take  place,  and  his  mental  state  is  such,  that  his 
appearance  before  the  bar  is  impossible ;  and  thns  ended  all 
connection  with  the  parliamentary  office.  From  about  this  period  we 
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mfty  date  the  "gieat  change "  in  hii  life.  HauMfortli  be  u  "kMW 
creature."  Hk  state,  prior  to  this,  was  wretched  indewl,  bat 
brightMt  daj-B  oft  ancoeed  the  darkest  nighta.  He  removea  to  St. 
Albans,  vhere  he  is  vicited  by  hia  brother,  who  is  tbe  iiiiim  of 
giriDg  tbe  poet  some  relief  on  reliKioiu  points.  Befening  t*  dv 
change  in  hw  spiritn^  experienee.  be  Ban. — "  Unlew  the  Abnigb^ 
arm  had  now  been  under  me,  I  think  I  ihouM  have  died  wilfe 
gratitude  and  j<^.  If  7  ejea  filled  with  tears,  and  my  Toiee  eboked 
with  transport ;  I  eoold  only  look  to  heaven  in  silence,  mi  mlwilaml 
with  love  and  wonder."  He  leaves  St.  Albans  for  Canriwilge,  OB 
hie  war  to  Huntingdon,  where  his  brother  had  taken  lodmiga  for 
kim.  i9ot  long  after  his  settlement  in  Hnntinvdon,  be  foam  aa 
acqaaintanoe  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Unwin's  famuy,  wtnther  k*  ■ 
directed  to  £nd  a  happy  home,  and  a  kind,  intelficent  ftiead  wbo 
should  be  his  spiritual  comforter  through  many  nrtun  boon  of 
bitter  angnish.  Of  her  he  thua  writes  in  the  "  Task  " — 
"  And  iritneu,  dew  eompwuDD  of  mr  walks, 

Whose  Mm  tbii  twentieth  winter  I  perman 

Put  lock'd  in  miit*,  wilb  pleainra  nich  m  \tm, 

Ounfirmed  bj  Ionic  «p«riniea  of  thy  wmth 

And  w«l|.lTiad  rirtnes.  oonid  *loD*  TOt|Bn — 

WibMW  a  JDj  tbM  (ban  biet  doobUd  loBg." 
Tbe  poet  took  possession  of  his  new  abode,  Not.  11th,  1766.  Hem 
this  truly  afibcting,  interciting,  and  instructive  narrative  ends.  We 
can  but  egress  our  earnest  desire  that  those,  who  may  W  this 
imperfect  sketch  be  led  to  peruse  it,  may  derive  as  much  satisfaction 
and  profit  from  it  as  we  have.  JS.  W.  8. 
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Tarions  Poems  in  Manuscript. 
Is  it  not  pusing  strange  that  im  tbe  heat  of  life's  ccnfliet  maa 
£ndi  both  tune  ana  heart  to  cultivate  the  gentler  emotions  of  bk 
nature  P  Strange,  that  on  the  field  of  battle  the  wounded  maa 
eniojs  tbe  glones  of  the  sunset.  Strange,  that  Garibaldi,  whoae 
path  has  been  by  the  rod  river  of  strife,  should  stay  to  )dnck  a 
flower,  utd  listen  to  the  nightingale's  song,  whilst  the  oloud 
preoedin((  the  march  of  despotism  darkened  the  ur.  Stnnge,  that 
ID  the  midst  of  controversy,  the  battle  of  cminion,  and  the  eonfliot 
for  the  right,  men  should  stay  to  listen  to  the  quiet  flow  of  poetie 
utterance.  Yet  thus  it  is,  that  nature,  spealoDg  with  the  TOM*  of 
fiower  and  stream  and  sunshine,  as  the  quiet  moon  rales  the  rertlsM 
waters,  rales  and  controb,  and  ever  oharms,  quietly,  but  powerfU^t 
thetarbolenttumultof  the  souls  of  men.  ,.. 


Foetrj  18  th»  roiw  of  im(ui«, — «  oong-Toica  uttering  id  miuioal 
cadencea  the  hiUierto  smilterable  Bemmgi  of  libs  world's  grand 
hieroglyplu. 

The  poet  U  natore's  interpreter.  Berring  in  the  temple  are 
many.  Some  are  hiKh  prieate,  some  but  wave  the  inoenae,  all  hcdp 
in  the  quiet  on -march  otiose,  of  truth,  of  liberty. 

At  the  bead  of  our  article  ia  a  book  of  poems  Dj  Miaa  Ilaorea^t 
the  talented  daughter  of  our  iamous  tr^edian. 

Miss  Uacready  opens  the  volume  with  adedioatiou  to  her  btheTi 
which  tells  of  a  true  heart  and  its  unutterable  jeamingi. 

TO  Ur  FATSER. 
For  etBT  lored,  nnrai, — my  Imrf «  fi/ll  ftiend,^ 
Tindar  u  lore  ilmir,  mud  trns  u  [ruth, 
I  would  thit  man  might  see  thee  with  mj  ejei, 
Kaoir  tbte  ta  I  hare  knona — tlim  shonld  fame'i  wiMth 
(BouBd  Ml  Ibj-  bniwi  of  ftt)  BBv  Hinblauca  lak>. 
And  Aaw  tk«  imle'd  with  cbIh^iI  Ughtl 
Tet  I,  <rtu)  know  tkea  heat,  and  have  enahrined 
Thj  virlaea  ia  mj  booI,  aWl  Teeblnt  pion 
Ta  speak,  bow  dear  tbj  worthl— That  which  hu  boen 
Moat  noble  ia  thes,  never  caa  be  kLOwn. 
Oh,  loving  lipa,  Uojt  ulaat  in  tba  gnra, 
Coold  but  the  old  lila  warm  them  for  a  apse*, 
How  would  thef  echo  now  mj  poor  applaoie  t 
Aad  ah,  if  thia  adventorona  ton^e  can  boaat 
The  tranKript  of  one  pan  iatent,  tn»  tlioigbt, 
Or  geDorona  lapiialiaD,  ddEo  thse 
Aloue  be  praiael    All  good  my  life  can  abow 
la  of  th;  laacMng,  and  in  offering  tbea 
Thia  IdwIj  tribule  of  mj  gratafut  lora, 
God  knowa,  I  £11*  the*  but  Chine  own  agsinl 

7%a  poem  of  the  boob  is  "  The  Paesion  Flower,"  a  tide  of  limple 
conitmctioQ,  with  a  slight  dash  of  the  improbable  ninniag  thiovgh 
it.  The  imagery  ia  not  striking  or  vind ;  the  fancies  an  ncA 
brilliant ;  but  the  fervour  of  eacfa  thought  makes  that  thought  felt, 
and  Ab  tone  of  tnu  l^other-love  that  breathes  in  every  ij^llaUe 
more  thaa  atones  for  tba  kck  of  gorgeooa  drapery  oi  bnlli*nt 

We  have  a  fsititAd  portait  of  the  inner  life  of  a  true  pCMt  ia  the 
following:— 

"  To  iw  beibra  and  aflat— know  too  niadi 
And  jtA  tM>  little — eofer  in  exeew, 
Aad  taita  of  jo;  the  verieat  eeaUay— 
Hopt,  yearn,  and  strain  for  what  to  othats*  «jm 
Are  ebadowa,  faihiou  of  a  leTared  dream — 
Lore  wilii  a  lOTe,  befiire  whoa*  firaa  the  light 
Of  hataau  paaaion  Sieleera  faint  and  dim,— 

s«»i.u-^'.i*-  ..Google 


With  fawn  to  fnm«  oat  Bnlbtmed  ftiriw,  |^n 
Oar  ngna  amotiou  atttfue*;  mim  «r«*> 
InttrpTMuf  ud  auwulDg  with  a  Iw^ 
Of  tntiul  tuludcia  and  dupur 
Ou  HnT*  uFinnt  qaMiooinn  "d  ouod* 
Of  dMpdMpoodMi^l  bj  meb  gnat  gilt 
Am  poali,  lika  Unir  fathCT-pTo^iti,  mwla 
.  *Bgtsilt»cf tlM  Uunghtstiriiiuirluuti.'" 
"  Hep*  m*  rnioa. 
To  ^ng  an«  Mng  at  leut  of  Ioib  and  treth, 
£n  mj  Upi  olow  for  vnt.    Ob,  to  ls»< 
SonM  sign,  hovenr  fnblB,  jtut  to  iboir 
Tbat  nt  ban  bMDl  that  w*  haTa  lorad  and  *<pt. 
Add  (inned,  aod  b««n  forgiTiii.  aad  lioDad  a|aiii, 
Frail,  loriog,  saSmag  aoolt,  tocta  u  n  in 
Liiing  aad  djlng  roand  ni  ntrj  dajP 

The  tmert  of  all  poetrr  u  that  whiok  eUima  kiiuhip  with  Iimtn. 
In  the  fiiUowing  we  think  we  see  the  reflected  radunoe  :— 

"  Wbara  torn  our  (fasngbta  ia  all  dialnaa  and  fiin, 

WImd  mortal  Ion  dtcaiTM  uiT  wbaa  tfa*  Iwtm, 

Which  bop*  patj  fbrtb  m  grata  and  fnah  Ed  ipring, 

IJa  in  dead  htapa  upon  onr  path,  loog  en 

Tba  ranmir'a  mded  7    Lift  la  doll  aad  cold — 

Th*  hMT'iu  look  gloamj  gnj — on*  ipot  alona 

(To  our  ud  fuida)  on  tba  draarjr  aartli 

Eagma  bright  with  Bonbaaina — tna  that  hi 

Whiraoo  of  old  thf  gracion*  Up!  prooUitnad 

A  Uoaiiiig  OB  tha  monnMrl    Onr  van  ajaa 

Sbrin  toward*  it  thro*  ttictr  taart,  H  ihongk  thacaoo 

Tba;  mi^t  e*'a  nov  behold  EOm,  th*  Balmd, 

Tb*  iniTld*a  gnat  Comfiirtcr,  in  Ufht  anthraaad 

BrsatUng  Girth  coaaolationa,  Bpcaklng  peao* 

To  all  pertnrbad  and  ■omw-laden  •onla.'* 
The  foUowinff  ballad  u  deMrring  of  high  rank  beaide  tlie  ahM^T 
riidi  coUeotiinL  which  oar  ooaotry  ao  proodl;  boaat*  :— 

ICHABOD. 
"Oh,  wbcnfora  ii  mf  mother'*  face,  1  took  klm  ban  bard jiag  arm*. 

So  nd  aad  wan?~  I  aatd ;  Aad  la  mf  a^idih  aM, 

Aad  when  ihe  oghad,  "Tbj  Ikthv,      "Lore  i*  tbaaDnecf  Ufii]  oflo*a 


Iknawtbatbewaadt 


UfgaitlaB 


1  will  not  Idt*,  nta  thi*  joong  cUU, 
Thi*  erphaoad  lebabodi 

When  I  an,  callad  away.  S«  giTa  1  hi.  to  Ood. 

Tha  glorj  of  mjr  lita  liea  low  Ncr  draam  of  Jo^ahall  tempt  u  har*, 

Baoaaththschnrabjardaod;  Where  nangbt  to  lait  ia  ginn. 

Then  take  m;  aon,  to  aorrow  bom.  Bat  all  onr  tbongbta.and  hopaputl  ton, 

Aad  name  ISm  Icbabod."  StuUl  wfi«  theii  waj  t^^aannl- 


Tnn  pMt, — I  ban  him  in  nj  Mrmi, 
Till  wtira,  grown,  and  Mroiig, 

W>  pbr«d  togulwr  in  tha  fiatda 
With  Lughtor,  duoe,  and  uag ; 

And  wnrj  night  hii  littl*  prajan 

Ha  Mid  b^ida  017  knaa; 
And  oh,  whtfa'ar  ij  bait  in  lift 

H7  brother  wu  to  mal 

And  whin  tha  Mil  of  muhDod  Snt 

Wm  aat  apon  hii  broir, 
Upon  tin  altw-itspa  ha  took 

Th'  irmocabla  to*, 

And  daoksd  him  io  tb*  prieatl;  roba, 

And  all  hia  daj>  oonrign'd- 
To  baar  tha  Crou  of  Him,  *ba  diad 

Id  Ion  to  human  kind. 

So  bttntifnl,  io  Rraod  ha  ilaod 
Id  tboM  too  aBDgdiae  daji; 

I  tigh  to  think  Imv  proud  1  ma, 
Wh«D  all  HMD  apoho  hk  praiaal 

What  bItuU  da^a  la  work*  of  lora 

Aod  thnqoil  jo;  wo  ipent, 
OurliMita  at  paaeo  with  all  tha  world, 

And  with  oonalTaa  MotaBtl 

Al  bt'd  we  walkad  beiidi  tha  saa 

To  watoh  Iba  aatliog  aon. 
And   braatha   ths  £reih  oool  amuos 

Whao  all  osT  t<ril  wu  dona. 


w,  didat  thoa  tako 
A  rorm  10  frail  and  lUr 
To  1*7  mf  prido  with  obait'ning  low, 
And  ohangc  it  to  diapuif 

Whao  flnt  I  markad  her  awaaC  aid  faoa 

And  mnk  upliftad  ajes, 
I  took  bai  for  Hma  mcaaaigar 

Of  marcj  from  tha  akicil 

The  pmnpa  of  auth  waighad  haaTQj 

Upon  afoim  >o  light, — 
Tba  danghUr  of  an  EmiI  wu  aha, 

Betnithid  to  a  EnigbL 


Bionox. 

And,  fna  tnta  gaila,  nor  faar  of  nn, 

Nor  daaffir  mairad  ~ ' 

Tta  fnandidiip'a  flama 

To  lora  tn  aithar  hi 

Aa  blind  I  tmatad  tn  hia  itnogth, 
nil  tioM  iU  tt^tj  prorad, 

Somad  I  writhed  with  grigf  and  ahama, 
Whao  Brat  I  knew  the;  tomd. 

Cold  horror  aaliad  tha  IneUaai  mud. 

Bamone  and  wild  diamaj, 
To  End  her  baait,  naweeting,  drawn 

Tba*  faarfnltj  aatnj. 

I  knew  tha  angniih  of  her  *ool, — 

But  what  aaa  that  to  ma? 
I  had  not  pilf ,  thought,  or  ett, 

San,  lehabod,  tar  Ibaar 

Tha  organ-toom  had  died  awaj, 
Tba  midnight  maai  waa  o'er; 

I  Btood  npoD  the  altar^tap, 
Stw  knalt  npoa  tha  Boor. 

Hot  fbrahead  tonehtd  tba  marble  (tone, 
Her  handa  were  claapad  in  prajar: 

The  djing  lamps  threw  fitfal  gleams 
Upon  her  gaideii  hair. 

And  M  iba  iwnd  her  face  to  Haav'n, 
So  lad,  and  wu,  and  meek, 

Tha  sainta  thamaaliw  bad  wept  to  aae 
The  teaca  npon  her  cheek! 

Bat  I, — her  cold  hand*  onubed  in  bum. 


"  Ha  wai  the  chosen  of  hia  LordI 

A  >eal  Wat  on  hit  brow, — 
Bat  thon  the  I«mp1e  hait  pnfiuMd, 
And  laid  bia  glarj  low ! " 

She  clatpad   my  kneei, — "  Oh,  cnil 

'    With  frenued  tola  aht  pra^'d, 

"  Bnt  bid  mo  lira,  or  bid  me  die, 

AndlboQ  thalt  be  obejedl" 

"  Qo,  bid  th;  bridal  giieata,"  I  aaU, 
"  And  wad  thine  injared  knight, 

Aoi  hide  thy  fatal  witcherite 

For  eTar&viD  our  atghtl"  I  , 


Acnn  th»  dNp  blu  h«I 
And  Tilkga  nutidm,  bt  and  imw, 

BiDDght  wmtlit  and  guUndi  ffij, 
T«  •tnw  bciiwth  Uw  jDoog  bridt'i  fMt 

UpoD  hoc  murUgt  di|f . 

I  MS  tb*  obudi  with  fMMlhiODged, 
I  M«  Um  liBplau  uuid, 

A  tistiiB  in  tur  bridal  nba 
Foi  HcriGce  amjgdl 


And  vjei  that  lookad  dupiirl 

I  bvard  him  ml  with  hollov  t<uos 

Tha  ••eilaitiog  tow  : — 
"  And  God  In  thankal,'  I  uid, "  hi 


rbnrried  from  Iha  fatal  vfA; 

I  dared  not  ataj  to  »a 
VLj  Idol  hamblad  ta  tha  dmt 

Id  ailant  agoaj  I 
InddowBtatiiabridd  f(Mt 

WitbiB  (he  cuda  wall. 

Ami  glaum  hang  omr  alL 

Tb«  brida  wfea  h«r  chair  of  ilsta, 

Aira^  in  gama  of  gold, 
With  front  orwX  and  fliM  Indc 

Sat  apaachkaa,  oalm,  and  odd. 
Tbaj  oallai  bar  nama,  aad  dw£ad  bar 

And  ioond  h«r  jawatUd  T«at; 

But  Ufa  not  Engarad  oa  bar  Kp, 

Hot  flattared  at  bar  biaaat! 

The  gneoti  ihrrmk  baok;   tha  brid«- 
gragm  rareil 

Uka  ooa  with  grief  gona  wOd ; 
Tha  wratobad  father  wrong  hii  hasdi, 

And  called  upon  hii  child. 
Wa  ban  her  to  tbe  bridal  bad, 

And  nbed  bar  Umbi  hi  whita ; 
And  thro'  the  darkund  ohambsr  Um[B 

Wan  buDiii(  d»r  and  nigbu 


Wa  wraatbad  hn  brow  wM  cn^ 

With  rcM  (tnwMI  Inr  O'er, 
1111  mortal  bride  bad  nmr  hnkad 
So  beaatifnl  bafoni 

We  knelt  baajda  htr  grave  aadwt^ 
"  Thj  win  ba  doM,  O  Godl* 

Then  np  I  reaa,  and  bntried  bone 
To  comfort  lebabod. 

I  Nogbt  bim  high  and  Itnr;  ti^gai 

The  empt;  baoae  in  Tain ; 
I  called  him  in  daapairing  teoea; 

He  auiwared  net  agua  I 

O'er  hill,  -and  dak,  and  noorind  wHt, 
LikeHme  dietracted  gboM, 

That  neier  reela,  in  bope  to  pin 
The  beaT'D  too  aarl;  laat. 

I  wander'd,  ereo  to  bama  wbM^ 

And  made  tbaiocki  and  ocTMTaaoaid 
Tbenameoflchabodl 

t  paced  the  nriaj  dtj  atiwta 

mth  wear;  foot  and  anre. 
But  no  man  asked  me  wbaaca  I  caaa. 

Or  aped  to  ma  hit  door  I 

Tbe  night  waa  dark  with  wind  and  niii, 

npnu  the  bridge  I  etood; 
With  nuhing  aoand  beneath  me  lolM 

The  nn^  tapjioeS. 

I  nw  the  thmt'ofng  dooda  Ann, 
The  threat^ing  tide  below: 

"  There  ia  no  nf^,  God,'  I  eail, 
"  Sare  death,  to  whom  I  go^ 

TIpon  the  Terge  of  lale  I  hong, — 

When  to  t  a  aaddan  gleam 
Of  mooatight  (hr</  the  darkseai  M% 


Aod  in  It*  direr  raja  I  aaw 

Tha  pale  and  lonlj  &ce 
Of  bar,  whom  long  ago  1  daeaei 

A  mcaseoger  of  grace. 

The  flowen  jet  hmg  upon  bertitib 
And  wreathed  hw  goldea  hair. 

And  Uogeicd  on  her  Hpa  tha  adk, 
That  holj  angtb  mat. 


Inmk  npeatut  to  tfat  mtA,  Anitbn*  wttbmnd'iiiigjDr  IrMtd 

And  pnjod  tn  lowly  pllghk,  Ths  nMM  at  Mukidl 

Tlul  God  iroold  rtill  b*  nor  bij  n^        ,  -„__  _,  ._,.  .,^, ,.    „„^ 

"  And  I  will  Mek  tb;  gnTa,"  I  mI2,  As  if  the  oold  b>rd  ttona  oonld  ipoik, 

"  Tboa  iDonitTtu  diniu.  And  uuw«r  ma  ■gwol 

lofMMiMHaaaauiul  Tbon  Idol  of  ray  hout, 

Too  Uli  ajKW  tkij  gnra  1  loarn, 

Bm  frill  atUBKIkM  Ml 
Too  Ut<  diploi*  till  omtl  TOW, 
TbM  mvnd  tbj  b>[ileH  put, 
I  lurbd  the  KnlptDnd  tanA,  wfasn      'A  tmna  lU  suth's  blnnog*  tnjmtd, 
'    "  And  bn^tbj  bent  tfilnti 


Wbon  Uj  tb«  dwl  M  ran. 


Pnsomptuou  Prieitl  hkIi  towi  pm> 


ft«ag  riMViuuiiiii  tht-Md*, 
And  all  o'orgrowQ  with  tMf  aad  iowm 

A  1.-1,  g«T.  b»d.i  ^  j;;^,,,^  i^  of  Godi 

AnMrbloCranitenitilnA  Bmb  wiMMi  Buoy  ■  blighud  iodI, 

To  gturd  tb>  Mond  lod,  Liki  mj  poor  Icbabodl*  ' 

It  ii  mil  tli&t  we  iuire  amoig  us  }iMti«  Uutt  du«  attor  the  tnitk. 
.lairi  the  pwrposeleai,  lOulleH,  j«t  aUnring  EucinfttioM  at  raadi  of 
4m  ^oetiy  of  isodem  growth.  Buoh  books  u  this  oome  as  MTwora, 
ribnng  to  gtHe  tha  Uiongkt  «nd  pen  of  tiie  irorker  anrAr  fima  th» 
flatt<mr'a  mtkmrr,  eat  of  tb«  Bald  of  the  doth  vf  gold,  inta 
liie  field  of  the  world's  miUion-heart  harreat. 

A.  S.  H.  oontribvtefl  a  lengthy  piece,  called  "An  Emblem  of 
Life."  A«  ft  recdtal  of  eventa,  and  liie  emotiooi  aroosed  I^ 
those  erenta,  it  reads  pleasantly  and  prettily;  ^t  the  chief 
thing  in  a  poem  being  the  thodost  therein  contained,  both  in 
tjnauty  and  qmuitity,  thia  has  too  litUe  tor  the  apeco  oconpied 
in  relation.  A  lifted  oabdle  in  a  small  room  fills  uat  room  with 
light,  but  placed  in  a  long  ball,  it  only  makes  dArknesa  visible ;  and 
a  Bood  thonght  compresaed  into  a  snmrt  or  a  stanza  gives  appre- 
eisole  tight  and  pleasnre,  but  tF  diluted  in  a  hundred  lines,  bom  the 
light  and  the  pleaaore  are  diminished  immensely.  The  fallowing, 
on  the  moments  sncoeeding  a  st««m,  is  Tigoroua,  tnitbfiil  and 
poetic : — 

Agtia  «■!  pnr^aDd  <»al,  bat  Monad 
To  b«  mora  ladia  Uuu  bobra, 
Witb  Tiried  and  with  twnt  pnfsme, 
A>  thongh  tlie  itonn  had  boMoB  aat 
A  Mddln  odooT  from  tb<  flowata 
Mara  riob  than  crat  Otvf  bnathad.' 

"  Iota"  senda  two  piscea ;  one  called  "  The  Astronomer'a  Addreaa 
to  tfce  Sim,"  whieh  ia  too  familiar  fsr  to  elicit  aajAang  but 
itigni^T"'  alow*  ttcaa  tha  aorereijpi  ftddreuedf^ 


S78  roano  ticnoa. 

"PrfaMArthatuiinnit  bright  orb  of  day] 

Pouring  on  nrtli  thj  Mir-pndnBtin  Ugbt, 

SiT«  in  thB  tnu  ftlUnaU  eluBKa  of  night, 

Wbieb  in  qnick  ontv  molti  at  titj  fint  nj. 

Sb7  what  than  art:  and  if  thoa  wilt  jmt  J(qr 

And  Mtli^  m;  uarah." 
The  other,  called  "  £rer  Putiug,"  bu  mndi  aweetnoM,  but  bdi 
ttie  Tiglit  wordi  to  expreu  wbnt  it  onlj  diml^  tbadomt  fortL  If 
"  Iota  "  read  Trench  "  On  the  Study  of  Wordt,"  and  penirtmtir 
Btndied  the  atTaotare  of  some  of  oui  beat  prow  aothora,  he  mmM 
leap  iuoalcohible  benefit  therefrom.  Thonghts  are  feeble  mdeed,if 
Ul-expreeaed ;  bat  are  all  powerful  when  propeilT  atated. 

F.  a.  Mills  faronn  oa  with  two  ballade,  which  UTe  muih  ijina- 
thetio,  bat  little  poetio,  merit.  We  can  find  onir  one  couplet  tut 
ia  at  all  poetical.  The  pale,  thonffhtfnl,  injured  wib  of  die  dnnkud 
opens  ^e  door  to  him  after  long  honn  of^waiting,^ 


"  Uiewmllyan"  aends  apoemoalled"Chriatabet,"a  name  ilietdT 
made  famona  aa  a  title  by  Percy,  Coleridge,  and  Masecry.  Hw 
diction  ia  good,  and  the  unacery  well  drawn;  oocaaionally  lbs 
metre  ia  defectire,— a  fault  which  careful  training  may  apeet^ 
correct.  We  would  recommend  onr  anther  to  read  mnch,  thiw 
much,  and  write  little,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  beliere  that  titen  hii 
efibrta  mi^it  meet  with  mnch  snooeaa. 


Hang  gliatoiing  like  a  oonuMit  of  narla. 
A  draun  of  tomba,  of  arohing  aappbin  A 
Of  oMaa'a  pwrijr  halla,  diMracta  bar  no! 


"E — a,"  who,  we  are  informed,  ia  blind,  writea  two  very  pwttf 
poems,  which,  in  their  ^niet,  ouaffeeted  utterance  breathe  aa  with  s 
soul  in  them.    One  we  uuert. 

EVEHINO. 

Gentle  praii*  la  annrning  Me'ar  doth  ni^t  allnn  it 

Enr;  bill  and  dell  i  Swast  tatnao  to  try; 

Natnn  dombera,  owning  Ne'er  the  tmUing  trngmt 

Migbt'e  enchanting  i^IL  Sonnd  tti  Inll^. 

Still  with  wild  endearooi  Sonll  in  all  thy  loaginga, 


"  Fiotnrea  of  Solitnde,"  a  Tery  long  maansoript  by  E.  P.,  it  tee 
diaonniTe  for  a  poem.     Few  readers  eaie  to  tnut  tbemadret 


to  twenty  or  thir^  ptgM  of  rafleotioiu,  be  thej  ever  ao  well  atrung. 
In  thii,  as  in  the  poems  previously  reviewed,  the  leading  defect 
is  wtmt  of  mtehanieat  skill  and  knowledge :  the  art  of  poeby  most 
be  studied,  if  jrou  would  be  »  poet.  The  A  B  C  of  poetrf  most  be 
leamt,  or  the  eloqaence  of  poetry  cajt  nerer  be  taaght. 

We  would  saj  to  one  sna  nil,  aim  hi^,  look  up  always  ;  but  we 
to  it  that  your  foothold  is  good.  If  you  treinble  at  the  danger 
of  the  way  and  its  difficulties,  stand  on  one  lido,  and  let  the  stoat- 
hearted  pass  yon.    Occasional  effort  never  ret  nmde  a  poet. 

Hard  work  is  the  soul  of  sucoess.  Let  uiose  work  who  will,  and 
those  who  will,  let  them  play.  The  sum  of  eaeh  life  will  be  in  ita 
SDOcesses  equal  only  to  the  sum  of  its  efforts.  To  be  a  true  poet, 
great  or  small,  is  tHe  noblest  aspiration  poaiible  to  tbe  soul  of  man. 

F.  G. 


S^tre  ^inchifr. 


This  "Historical  Tragedy"  has  life,  energy,  and  action  in  it. 
The  language  is  more  distinctly  of  the  Elizabethan  age  than  that 
of  most  modern  dramas,  and  the  cast  of  thought  is  well  modelled 
after  the  great  dramatic  authors  of  that  era.  As  a  contribution 
towards  realising  Boman  history,  and  teaching  us  the  aecreta  of  tbe 
inner  life  of  these  times,  it  merita  perusal.  It  rtadt  well,  and,  we 
think,  should  plag  well.  The  characten  are  well  discriminated, 
and  some  of  the  poetical  passages  are  of  intense  power,  e.g.  :— 

"  Night  bill  apiee.     Hon  anfel  u  Ihu  apot  I 
Han  fait  tha  bolt  of  Scipiol     And  hen  CarOuga, 
Tha  DSisl  cnxraad  quean,  blue  NeptiiDa'*  dangbtar — 
Stnag  «a  tha  etorma,  and  richac  than  IIib  aaaa 
With  all  thair  HDtold  Rami — bafon  tha  Boman 
Sank  down  in  blood  and  aahaa." 


8eeU  in  Svria !  or  NotitvMiif  the  different  formt  of  Religionprqfegitd 
in  Syna  and  Paletline ;  mlh  Obtervationi  on  the  Becent  Out' 
hreM,  itM  CauMM,  ^c.  By  B.  Habbis  Cowpsb.  London :  Henry 
James  Tresidder. 

This  is  a  useful  and  tjmely  publication,  giving  as  it  does,  in  a  few 
pues,  a  reliable  acconnt  of  the  opinions  and  peculiarities  of  the 
reCgioDB  sects  of  Syria,  and  particnlarly  of  those  who  hare  been 
brought  into  s^ci^  notice  by  those  recent  distressing  events  which 
have  ocourred  m  Uiat  misgOTemed  land. 


^^t  litqnmr. 


D  wHiev  AsBwKBa  Avm 


107.  Wonfd  inj  of  jonr  mdm  ba 
kind  manch  to  uumr  th«  fslloving 

E'  •: — 1.  b  tb«r«  in  cxiatwim  uj 
gtammar  dctigiwd  tptaatlj  hr 
t^  nw  «f  thoM  irliD  will!  td  Maoh 
ti^aaelrm?  and,  if  to,  wliM  b  tha 
piic«  of  th«  "oik,  ud  nhara  maj  it  Im 
nbbuoed?  If  not—a.  Wlut  giuiawr 
Is  but  cilonUtad  to  uwwor  raoh  b 
parpoM,  tlio  prica  of  it,  and  Uift 
pobliahar^  nanw?  3.  Similar  infbona- 
Uao  with  ngaid  to  a  woric  on  ttia 
Francb  Ungiuiga.  A  rcpij  would 
graattj  obliga*-STLTiA  Hat. 

lOe.  We  Hn  in  an  agt  of  prograia, 
when  men'i  opnioDi,  egpeclallf  oa 
raligicn,  an  tiielj  ditoBaaad  both  bj 
tha  pnai  and  the  polpit ;  and  aa  thia 
h  giniiati;  beat  done  hj  aodowed 
laetana,  botb  unong  EpLacopaliani  and 
MiiiconrDnniata,  I  ihould  b«  glad  tf 
■ome  of  70iir  nadan  would  anpplj  ma 
with  an  aooonnt  of  the  HnlaaaD  Lac- 
tana,  dallnnd'in  Cambridge,  Btating 
tha  name  of  llie  preaohar  or  beturer, 
Bud  Ibe  anbjecta  diacuaed,  uj  for  tha 
laat  twentj  7eara.  Also  tha  aama 
of  tba  Donnellan  Icctan,  pnachad  ia 
Dublin.  Aa  Ibne  lectorea  conlun  a 
itatament  or  dafenoa  of  toma  piunti  of 
thaologj,  and  m  intended  to  grippta 
with  an;  pienuling  btmj  that  might 
•riia,  tha  iDbrmation  soncht  woald  ba 
acoeptable  to  atadeata  in  dlTinitj,  aa  it 
wonld  mppl;  them  with  material  for 


I    Iha    I 

ta  of  thBolofieal 


109.  Could  joo,  or  anjofjonriiadeia, 
infonn  ma  wbetbar  there  ie  anj  maga- 
■hn,  or  otbar  madiam,  wbaniD  ibon 
smaical  oompoMtions  might  m>  tha 
ahame  of  baiog  otitldaad  ot  iaaartad, 
•r  what  pobliahar  ia  maat  llkclj  to 
laTotir  aoob  ^aotaT — Bku. 


nVMtbelbiato. 


namad  naws?— .fi.  & 

111.  Wiliaoraaooaof  Iheoanopw- 
danlt  of  tha  BriHtk  Cenh  v§trriM 
kind;  iafcnn  ma  what  ««*  tba  om 
of  the  Tillags  faaMa  whidi  ara  anadj 
calebratad  in  Cambtidgaahiro  and  ttkm 
Engliah  oooDtita? — S.  S. 


99.  A  Cariam  AmL— C.  A.  i»- 
qniraa  aAv  a  book  naillMr  wrillM  ■« 
prinladi  I  h^  to  gin  tba  foUoaiig 
iafonnatioD;—  It  waa  composed  cf  It* 
Gnaat  Tallnm,  and  had  tlu  letteti  cal 
ont  of  eacb  folio;  iba  wbolo  bdng  taUr- 
Ie*Tad  with  bine  paper,  wai  *»  eadf 
read  aa  Ef  prtotad.  lla  tilla  aa^ 
"  Lib«r  Paaaionia  Domini  watri  Jaa 
CliriBli,  onm  Sgaiia  at  iihMaWai^W 
nnlla  materia  eoatpoaitia.'*  In  the  jml 
1640.  Bodolph  U.  of  Gen»aD7  <Anl 
1 1,000  docaU  for  it.  It  ia  aaid  to  ta 
in  oilBtence  in  Franca,  and  aa  it  baan 
the  rajal  anna  of  England,  it  ■ 
eUiemelf  probable  ibal  tiw  whale  ii 
■a  Engliah  prodnclioo. — Beta. 

101.  OmtaUm^—Tin  bat  benfcfc 
the  porpoao  of  qoolaljoa  ia,  "  Gert 
Tr^lha  iliustraled  b;  Great  Autboo^' 
a  otdiaotton  of  t.000  qwitabto  paaa|« 
cuUad  fiODi  tba  Hnt  fim  is  Ifaa  U* 
of  litaratore.  Pnbliabod  at  6a.,.aBitH 
be  had  of  anj  bookaallar.— J.  a 

103.  TVoOnu,  or  Glabt-^MW^ 
FnSttmx  MaegiHinajr,  in  bit  e66m 
of  WitbsrlBg'a  "Biitiah  PlaDta,*  |iM 
tba  origin  Jt  araij  geaario  aaaa  ^ 
Iheirin.  Bo  atatM  that  Iha  ^ 
"TioUiM"    ii  doirad   fra   "«4* 


m  ft  bttlL— W.  W. 
1.  4ta  o/li,  '  r«  San."— Thia 
iMJUTrtlj  Bi^atio  hfma  «f  pnkin  U 

'    e  b«  at  tlu  hAM 
I.  TbrtkothDr- 


,   «•  bdwM,   MonfaKl    1 


gC^  S^ojfix, 


OUSaX  TBe  OOTSBMUKHT  SCHEHE  of   FMTineATHKIB  TO  BB 
CAKBIEG  OUTT 

uion,  will  oubla  ua  ti 


Our  eonclaiioD  (a  support  in  tlia 
•flrmatire  Ifali  qnillian  »  dioUtfd 
Drither  bj  crsTin  faar,  nor  i*  it  tb« 
oflgprimc  al  u  ordinUe  daaire  to  sag 
Eegland  milDUiD  ■  fMsinost  placs  in 
ths  milltirr  nil  of  Ilw  world;  baC  it 

julOBs  oF  onr  inititntioiu,  onr  libcrCiea, 
■nd  oor  homu  Thne  wt  deeirs  to 
we  bolwarkvd  b;  all  that  genius  can 
■tiggnt,  tdsnce  achicTs,  and  a  wise 
mpimditDn  icoomplish. — Lutuxb. 

Thoogh  oar  loluntMn  dsKrra  great 
prai)«aiid  eocaamgemeni  id  their  nobla 
dctcnninstian  of  fghting  for  "oar 
eoiutrj,  Dur  attati,  snd  one  homts" — 
tlimgh  norer  engi^ed  in  ktj  rul 
battia,  thof  ban  acqnirsd  ■  toli^rsbtf 
pioflciniC  knriwled^  of  ibe  taciica  of 
war — Ihooeb  tbef  hare  aboTo  that 
*■  Brftiih  pinck  "  has  not  jat  lUed  out 
of  this  "  oatioD  of  shopkMpors" — yet  let 
HI  Dot  oxpact  too  macb  from  tlism  as 
buDg  peiffctl;  abta  to  rtiiel  an  inva- 
(ioa.  HoH  can  ire  aipacC  tbat  meo, 
"  tbongb  bran  as  brara  can  be,"  obo 
wera  nCTer  emplojad  En  bluodlir  sffraj 
ttian  that  on  Wimblrdon  Common, 
would  b*  able  to  oppoH  sDccvsifnllj 
thoae warllka  "darila'af  African train- 
Ingf  And  If  niUirf  wera  onra,  witb 
wbM  loaa  nf  prvdous  life  would  it  ba 
S^Mdl     Ln  n>,  than,  Carrj  out  the 


11  of  dtfaoct,  will  alio  in- 
wotirltj  j  and,  in  e 


graatir  iuae  of  anaewi. 
G.H. 

We  bara  baton  adTocatad  Ilw  oaoM 
of  "incKitad  national  dafancaa;'  and 
ai  wa  ooaiidar  "  tha  GoianunantalhaDM 

cisaaB  of  safatj,  va  wvnld  support  it 
now.  Th«noanb«Dadi>i^ttbat,if(4bn' 
nationa,  partJoiUarl]'  tboai  of  Enropa 

tluir  timj,  stran^B  their  narj,  and 
maka  oChu  warlike  damooaUatiDns. 
"aor  tight  little  iilaod"  oughC  ngt 
to  rsmain  onproCactad.  At  piaicnt 
■ha  ia  oompsialiiel  J  an,  and  ia  thsiefoia 
at  the  meroj  of  anj  inTadar.  And  who 
oaa  aay  at  thia  time  that  no  Iba  will 
attempt  an  intnuion?  Who  would 
Tecliue  to  aaaart,  in  tha  pioent  Uoa- 
bled  itau  of  affiitis,  that  England 
"naed  fisai  no  aril"?  Thoaa  of  Ibe 
"  Paaca-at-anj-prica  "  achool  will  do  ao 
of  ooDTsai  hot  ws  appeal  to  panona 
of  common  sense   and   upright  prin- 


Wao 


under  that  tba  "  GoTarn- 


mant  scheme  of  fortificatioiia  "  tanda  to 
tha  gmter  safety  of  England,  and 
therafore  we  consider  that  it  sboold  be 
carried  out — Brta. 

Yes,  by  all  means,  our  coaata  abMld 
be  fortified,  and  Bbat  imniediatalj,  fbr 


who  CI 


tall  tl 


bolts  ioto  the  heart  of  oar  paaoafnl 
ialaod  bomef  Uislorf  afaowa  iia  that 
war  ii  forced  npoD  a  nation  when  it  i« 


Dot  ptapand  far  it.  TImii  IM  u  ■;•» 
DO  noMji  to  ddmd  oar  Old  England 
from  tba  ambitlou  d«ngu  at  a  foreiga 
aptmj. — S>  C. 

Ai^  •cbeiM  of  fertifieB^oii  fm  tbo 
pntnitian  of  th*  natioo  U  batter  tbaa 
■Hoa;  and  ai  then  ia  na  battar  obb  fto- 
poatd,  ttaa  GoTammant  adiama  ought 
««rtainl]r  to  ba  curiad  oat.  W«  moat 
oouidar  that  until  aoma  urt  of  foriifi- 
eatioiu  aia  oompMad,  wo  iball  be  opan 
to  an  inraaioD,  bnt  aftarwaidi  no 
connti7  wiU  data  to  Ihraatao  ui  with 
impmu^,  aa  long  ai  than  ara  BritUi 
baarta  and  banda  npoo  oor  ibarm. — 
F.S.U. 

Tha  GonnunaDt  achann  (or  internal 
fortificaliona  dcaerrta  tbt  notice  of 
rraj  ana  intanalad  in  Ilia  waKaia  of 
hii  oonnti;;  tfaa  independanea  of  which 
ha  daaina  to  remain  intact,  aa  ngudi 
{DTadva  attempt*  from  eilamal  foea. 
Tb*  importaDca  of  lbi>  meaaura  iat  not 
ftt,  I  on  avart,  IdjbM  fuS  pouanim 
<tfUu  mmdi  o/otf  Oa  BriUth  ptcpla, 
btcuua  thej  bar*  not  foil]'  wughed 
tba  matter  ;  the/  contidar  oni  utj 
aqnal  to  anj  ameiganc)'  that  maj  occnr. 
LMikiDg  at  the  modem  impmTemFnta 
intndiicod  into  the  inerauing  oaTies 
«f  cither  nationa  aa  well  aa  oor  own, 
cbanoM  azjat  for  anccaaafol  atlempta 
to  aobdoe  our  indepeadrDca.  How  long 
would  the  Btaanwn  of  Fmwa  ba  id 
throwiDg  her  bosta  npon  oor  ahonaf 
It  ia  probable  that  toch  erenta  might 
oceOT,  eren  boTore  mu  Cbanoel  aqnadron 
had  reonTtd  an;  intimatiim  of  tha  lact. 
What  ia  Garibaldi  doing  at  this  nko- 
Dwnt,  aodar  the  oomMwif  Mjlwneu  ijf 
darbi—t  and  *ltamt  Snrel7  we  faiTS 
•ODMtbiDg  to  prateot,  adeqoata  to  tba 
aatiDiatcd  cipenditare.— S.  F.  T. 

Fortification!  ara  tba  aafegnard  of 
naUonaj  tba;  form  a  wall  of  defence, 
and  behind  which  the  people  of  thii 
couDtrr  maj  work  in  perfect  peace  and 
lafetj.  Tbej  bale  resitcd  incceaifoll; 
CTBD  the  people  of  England;  bnt  when 
defended  bj  Engtieb  heartaand  Eagliah 
handa,  bDw|mQch  mora  pomrfol  will  the; 
he,  and  what  a  gnaraotee  will  thej  giTe 
oF  aecnritf  to  it*  inhatntantt. — Wbitb, 


If  tba  DaT7,  oor  Etat  Boa  oT  lifwai, 
mat  with  anj  raTai***.  wa  ahoold  ban 
nothing  to  Ulba^Dpoo.  TbantBroCer- 
ti6oatMU  ara  neeaaaaty,  tat  wf"      '" 


Hatkoal  proapwitj  ia  c 
with,  and  aTDoaTDuna  to,  raaliead  aeco- 
lil^.  NatiMial  aaoBritf,  like  panooal, 
ia  nmltJbOt  from  oapabOi^  to  Bieaa 
aiigeDcaaa,  eitbar  »»■«'' ng  or  antin> 
patorj.  Exigaocdia  an  DMaaarad  and 
odci^tad  &«n  the  apviaoM  of  th* 
paat;  tha  nU  daU  of  tlm  leitT  bainn, 
Mnauiiij.  tbawJUl  iot  kaa;  aod  aU 
tboofh  UaueTDUf  narararotDalljrapaaa 
baraelf,  with  inaeroUbl*  [dantitr  aba 
ever  rapeau  banalf  noder  Ttriad  nndi- 
fieatioua  and  dinrgeDdta;  tba  whela 
phenomena  of  4nlitieal,  aocul,  and 
IndiTidnal  Ufa,  in  IB60,  bnng  stricllr 
idantical  in  ipirit  with  what  hai  baea 
in  ererj  aga  cf  tbe  world**  hiatotj. 
Everf  nation  baa  ita  pr^adka*,  ita 
prefennces,  and  ita  fiablei ;  tbaj  mtj 
be  bealtbfal  or  uyarioD*  to  tha  national 
wealj  bnt,  ai  one  or  other  pradominal^ 
thef  moold  and  mark  their  impraa 
apon  the  atate  and  paopla,aiid  whan  aa 
impreaaed,  wa  call  tbem  national  cha- 
racteriatica.  Tbaae  pivjndioea  or  pn- 
ferencM  maj  ba  resnltant  &am  a  Tanatf 
of  canaea,  known  to  philolf^iita :  ateoie 
othan,  none  ara  mora  affactiT*  thaD 
clinuta,  laoe,  and  geographical  poaitiiB, 
Theaa  wa  term  natural  canaea,  aad 
thoH  laaa  liable  tu  derangamsit  &«■ 
external  agency.  If,  thaa.  • 
poaaeaaea  a  defined  cl 
from  natural  c: 
ban  hat  little  control,  a 
modify  hj  cinnmatantial  inb 
and  then  only  aflcot  the  Bnpar£dal 
Btrata,  doea  it  not  follow  that,  in  oor 
inrray  of  man,  or  a  cooglonNiMioB  <t 
men,  which  wa  call  a  nattoD,  that  wo 
Tiew  that  nhich  Is  what  it  ia,  by  •• 
arinlrary  taw  oF  natanf  Tak*  co*  *r 
two  initancea;  —  T. 
warm,  or  tropical  ci 
rioualj  indolent,  not  bccanaa  they  pB- 
•eaa  leu  pbyiieal  powm  than  thiM  o( 
colder  climatea,  bnt  it  is  atlribstaUa  I* 
tbe  fact  that  l»tar«t  in  warm  ciimataa,  ia 


mam  pnlifis  tlua  in  cold,  tai  needi 
ksi  the  auxiliuj  mid  of  muD.  BeaM 
ba  bu  hwtt  itimalwita  or  ioniatjiea  to 
iaiottrj,  utd  beaoioe*  iodolent;  wbilt, 
owiag  U>  the  oompBTstiTS  aterilit;  of 
Datura  in  cold  cJ1m»,  mui  ia  forced  to 

bstnu  of  induairj  becomg  part  and 
parcsl  of  hiB  being.  Again: — i<l*nd«n, 
fiom  tb«r  coDgtant  oontAct  witb  tba 
ae«ui,  become  furlua  of  ilA  dangan, 
wbila  tboee  anaccaetamMi  u  the  water 
inibiba  a  natural  dread  or  ica  ptrila. 


The    i 


>    Ull    • 


Auoiliar  with  ti 
Konfe.  the  abjH  and  Ihe  gaJf,  are  can- 
leaa  of  i  ta  dangers,  and  peaaeii  a  cniiraga 
BOd  aa  indepeodence  of  naiuranoknoi 


I   tba 


a  cit;.     So,  alao, 


aflected  bj  geographical  position;  and 
theae,  acting  on  the  mind,  have  pro- 
duced aonie  of  the  great  political  phe- 
Domtoa  in  the  woild'a  hisloij;  and 
whan  in  combioalioa  with  laoe,  caua- 
tioQ  haa  been  greatlf  intoaaified.  We 
bav*  not  i|iace  Id  ga  into  dataila,  bat 
will  aJDiplj  allode  to  tba  gnat  race 
irhicfa  iohabita  eonUnental  Gnrope — 
the  Cancaaian — who,  b;  their  auperior 
ictelliganca,  hare  made  recede  before 
tlieiii  all  tho  ■   '    ■  ..... 


aallj   0 


psople.  Tba  inbalntanls  of  conntriea 
of  gieat  titent  have  opportunity 
of  eipaaaion  which  then  liiiag  in 
more  contracted  apaces  da  not  poaaaaa. 
Citiunahip  affecta  tba  Diindi  and  in 
]>ropoitioD  to  the  chaiactct  and  position 
of  the  MaU,  ia  the  mind  of  the  dtiuD 
affected.  The  inbabiluHa  of  a  imall 
■ltd  tneao  conntry  baie  Dothing  lu 
incite  to  pride,  or,  M  nnr  nHgbbonra 
-would  aa;,  la  "  glor; )"  white  the  native 
of  a  rich  and  poneiful  etate  haa  much 
to  caoaa  iodependacce  uf  cbaractci. 
Tbia  independence,  rightl;  guided,  be- 
come! a  aonfce  of  good  to  aocialj  at 
laigtj  bat  if  misdirected,  ia  the  root  of 
tnaof  of  the  eiili  which  t&id  the 
world.  Perhapa  the  gnateat  haa  been 
that  spirit  which  haa  bean  engendend 
bj  a  conackouaoeat  of  power,  developing 
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iteelf  in  aggmuan  aod  ueroachmiat 
npoD  other  than  tta  own.  Uiaembodied 
in'lhe  iapirial  k^sol — as  ideal  for  which 
auibitions  apiriia,  in  evarj  age,  hava 
fought,  conqaared,  luceainbed,  or  died, 

tbougbta  ara  brooding  in  the  cabinet 
and  the  doaet.  Did  we  eaj  Don? 
Yea,  even  nowi  after  6,000  yean  of 
the  bnlcbery  and  maasacni  of  man; 
after  hit  aaorifice  in  perpetual  bolo- 
canatai  after  the  faireat  portions  cf 
earth  have  been  deluged  with  blood, 
and  10.000  dtiaa  laaad  and  ravaged ; 
after  infnriaUd  hate,  and  diaboljcal 
■pleen  baa  racked  iIh  brains  to  torture 
ita  fellows,  all  for  this  oue  ideal, — wa 
Bay — we  nae  do  poetry,  not  are  oar 
words  tboee  of  bypertiole,  when  we 
repeat  that  the  aame  dark  apirit,  which 
haa  corsad  and  bhghted  the  worid  aa 
long,  ia  as  rampant  now  as  ever.  The 
imperial  idea— ai  old  as  Babylon,  aa  ex- 
panded and  as  eipanaive  aa  the  worU 
— ia  aa  much  alive  in  tbia  our  day,  as. 
■hen  Alexander  led  hia  phalanns  to 
India's  scorching  dime,  or  when  Julius 
Cesar  carried  bit  eagiea  to  the  dialant 
British  ialo,  wbeu  Atlila  traversed 
Oennany,  or  wbeD  Napdeon  nvsged 
the  plains  of  Europe.  We  say  this 
"ideal"  exists  now  (recent  history 
atlasla  it),  and  it  is  only  by  the  jeslaijs 
gnarduMhip  of  the  bifth  privileges 
which  destiny  haa  confided  to  Europe, 
that  that  idea]  shall  not  become  em- 
bodied aguu.*  At  the  preeent  momaut 
thera  are  two  great  powers  oovating 
uuiventa]  snpremacy,Bassia  and  France. 
Of  the  former,  £urope  has  no  imms-. 
diate  dread;  she  has  elements  which, 
for  many  ages,  will  ioeapadtate  her  tat 
enpreme  rule;  bat  it  is  France  which 
Eun^  in  reality  dreads  (not  a  dre*d 
of  the  Goal  result,  bat  a  dread  of  the 
suSeriag  aud.lacrifics  of  life  nhich  the 
contest  to  thwart  ba  will  cost);  for 
the  line  of  condnot  wbiob  her  ptesent 
Emperor  is  following  li  idEoticat 
with .  that  marked  out  by  the  Gnu 
Mapoteon.  Will  E^nraps  atamd  by  and 
sea  thai  line  foUowcd  ?  We  answer  tor 
Kngland  alone.  Every  mation  in  Franc* 
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will  meet  its  reaponae  in  Englmndi 
watchfnl  ind  ligrlont.  afae  will  follow 
her  arcTT  tnck.  If  FriDce  wuhes 
war,  England  will  not  ahrlDk  from  tba 
contest.  Thoee  that  at  Aclneoart 
and  Crcsij,  thnM  that  triumphed  at 
La  Bogos  and  Trafalear,  now,  ai 
erer,  pgaetaa  the  aania  blood,  energy, 
and  Invincible  courage.  FreemeO  bj 
birth — their  cmntr)'  antrod  by  foe  for 
eOO  Jfan, — thej  are  prepared,  coma 
what  may,  to  itand  for  Englaod'a  glory 
and  EngUnd'a  weal.  That  is  why, 
nhen  France  builds  her  fleet.  England 
laoDchM  hrr  linerej  when  France  ira- 
prorn  her  gonneiy,  theechoof  bngland'a 
Annatrongais  wafted  by  the  breeze  over 
Cberbonrg'a  nrnparts;  whes  France 
motHlised  her  army,  and  threatens 
aggnaiion,  England's  acos  nnile,  and 
150,000  stand  in  immoreable  celoDin: 
and  when  Francs  erects  her  batteriee, 
Englattd  dott  and  mil  fortify  htr 
eoaitt  f  and,  dnty  done,  avaita  leanltj. 
— D.S. 


Id  FniKe,  we  believe,  there  Is  in 
tiiatence  a  law  which  coDstitutn  the 
of  a  falsa  alarm  a  miidemeui- 


onr,  pnnialisble  by 
wieh  such  a  law  were  in  force  in  Eng- 
land. From  onr  cbildhood  we  have 
beard  dark  mmanis  circulated  about 
an  expected  French  iOTaiion,  and  from 
those  happy  days  when  we  thonght 
that  "  the  gan  "  abore  the  ^replace  was 
a  match  for  a  legion  of  Frenchmen,  we 
have  never  known  thoee  ramoors  to  as- 
some  a  tangible  form;  bnt  they  have 
alwaja  continued,  in  their  pristine  pu- 
rity, to  be  notbing  bnt — mmoan. 
What  inducements  have  the  Govem- 
inent  to  undemake  inch  gigantic  mea- 
■nree  oF  foitiflcation?  Nona  but  the 
alarms  raised  by  a  number  of  newspaper 
editors,  who  are  often  at  ■  loca  liir 
iomelhini;  to  write  about.  Is  it  bir  to 
an  already  overtaxed  people,  to  saddle 
them  with  millions  of  money  to  allay 
the  fears  of  soma  few  timid  beings  who 
Ibink  their  coontry  is  not  well  enough 


thonsinds  of  soldioi^  »niii»i.nmi,  at 
volunteers  on  land,  not  to  speak  ef 
thODsande  of  nnOBlentatioD«  good  bails 
and  true,  who  an  ready,  wb«n  Ih* 

"  Shoulder  the  tifle,  and  gird  on  that 
thigh 
Tbe  sword  that  grown  brighter  al 
danger  draws  nigb." 
In  order  to  maintain  inviolate  their 
liberties,  their  altars,  and  their  bgi»s 
— liBTiiTg  the  question  of  expenia — 
«a  think  it  is  a  woik  of  enpererrfatiM 
fortifyiiig  like  ■  citadel  tbe  thorn  ef 
anch  a  ronntiy  aa  Englend.  We  gite 
Ibe  Emperor  of  the  French  credit  br 
bring  the  passeesar  of  a  good  ^al  ef 
cunning;  but  we  think  we  do  not  ihe* 
our  appredalioD  of  his  craftincsa— ii 
fact,  we  do  him  an  bjnstice,  according 
to  the  opinion  we  have  fortned  of  bim — 
when  we  inspect  him  of  cherishing  tfi' 
groeive  designs  towards  onr  ucnd 
■oil.  Bt  knows  better,  if  his  bculiig 
coloneia  do  not. — J.  I. 

Although  1  sdmit  there  have  bM 
froonds  for  some  aniic^  as  to  tor 
pcaition,  I  conrider  that  much  &1n 
alarm  hai  been  raised  throughout  the 
conntiy.  The  expense  of  the  [copoatd 
fortiBcations  would  be  immense,  and  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  we  si* 
already  an  oiertaxsd  peiwls.  The  lugs 
number  of  volunteers,  tine  and  anilhiy, 
ought  to  tnaka  lu  IM  man  secure  tha* 
hitherto^  and,  as  no  mbctaatial  naaoa 
have  been  ssugued  fbr  aipsndiM  as 
large  an  amount  of  moBOir,  1  think  that 
the  Government  ecbeme  Ibould  uM  bs 
Oaijied  out. — TXKJBOB. 

Kotwilhilanding  that  tbe  pifsat 
GoTernmenC  is  compoaed  of  ckrw. 
far-seeing  men,  wbosa  eipertaDOS  rf 
Stats  malten  and  SUta  defences  hM 
undoubtedly  been  great,  we  beNei*  thK 
the  scheme  of  foi1i£catiena  th^  kw* 
brought  forward  is  totally  uooeceMliy 
and  inconsistent.  It  is  nnoecciMi)'. 
heonse,  as  a  natian,  our  nantrsisi  Ml 
the  means  of  transporting  our  any 
fnim  ana  and   of  tha  eomtiy  ta  (hi 
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«nnr  *«■«  about  ta  dctowl  Dpon  our 
>born,  tn  w«  to  rappow  ttut  onr  naiy 
uid  inuf  would  prora  iotfieoliuL  id 
inch  k  cue,  when  tbtj  both  iiiro)«e 
■nch  in  tifeoM  npon  lh<  oonntij  ?  It 
ia  inconiutant,  becaua  wa  an  profH- 
lioK  lo  be  ■  peaceable  naliea,  and 
endeaTonring  to  obtain  motnal  cooti- 
denea  with  cnr  Deanat  allji  while  at 
the  tuno  time  we  ihow  him  that  ire 
diatnut  hii  friendahlp,  and  am  doing 
■II  w«  can  lo  daatcoj  mntnal  confidence. 

Weiajdeddedlj,  No.  We  think  that 
the  n«nl  parliiuwntarj  Tote  is  the 
meet  feolleh  «w  tbat  has  bean  adopted 
for  DUJij  jeare.  It  ia  tfae  latest  mani- 
feetatioD  of  tbat  Anti-GalUcan  polio; 
whioh  led,  in  je*ra  gooe  bj,  to  the 
grft  Franeb  war,  and  will,  in  tbeae 
timea,  mint  lonndl;  lead 
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eion.  The  fortiflcatiooi 
will  not  atop  an  invading  enem;  for  an 
inatanti  and  all  tha  moiiej  will  be 
Dtterljr  thrown  awaj.  The  idea  of  in- 
Taiion  Ia  itaelf  moat  abaord.  What 
contd  tha  Emperor  of  the  Fraocb,  or 
•nj  one  ebe,  Kain  bj  landint;  iroopi  in 
Britain?  The  fiiit  Napelaaa,  brave  as 
he  waa,  never  attempted  it.  What 
ahoold  we  think  of  a  man,  who,  living 
In  a  verj  good  hooae,  which  had  never 
abowed  the  leait  aigni  of  decaj,  ind- 
denlj  began  to  prop  np  tha  aides  and 
roof  of  bi»  dwelling,  in  tha  fear  that  It 
might  aome  time  I'all  down,  and  then 
strengthened  the  prapa,  l«t  thej  m^it 
bnak?  fihonld  we  not  u;  of  bii  con< 
doct,  sa  Mr.  Bright  aaid  of  that  of  tha 
Defence  Comnuaeionen,  that  It  waa  m- 
*a»  r— J.  G.  J. 

Dnl^  and  goodvill  between  natiooa 
aro  great  bteeaiags.  The  flooriihing 
Male  of  aammarce  and  maaufactDna 
tendi  mach  to  a  nalion'i  proaperitj. 
Uan  of  talnit  and  foreaigbt  know  that 
war  and  (he  love  of  cooqneat  are  eore  lo 
■ever  the  coinniBrcial  relatjuoi  which 
eibt  between  naiiooa.    Louii  Napoleoa 


u  eniiwtitlf  diBlJni;aiBhed  fuf  hia  talent 
and  Kvesight-  The  Emperor,  w«  b»- 
lieaa,  i*  aoiions  to  avoid  falling  inht 
the  fatal  mintaka  which  brat  ihook,  and 
than  overwhelmed  tha  power  of  bii 
ancle.  That  gnat  mutakt  vat  hit 
guarrtl  milA  England.  It  is  the  object 
ot  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  to  eaUb- 
liah  a  Baonapartiet  dTnaatv.  He  knows 
tbat  this  cannot  be  eOected  it  at  any 
time  England  ahoaid  become  bis  ansm;. 
Under  such  circamalanots  he  might 
poaiibl;  maiDtain  bis  power  for  his  mm 
lifetime,  hnt  wa  £milj  believe  the  doom 
of  his  familj  woald  be  fixed.  Bat  mu 
oppooenU  will  argne,  that  Napoleoa  HI. 
is  not  maater  of  hi*  poeition;  and  that 
hia  arm;  nuj  compel  him  to  make  so 
attempt  on  England.  Wa  deem  this 
eitremelj  chimerical.  Bat  even  in  that 
case  we  do  not  think  the  GoTernment 
echeme  of  fortification  wonid  be  needed. 
When  a  ringle  conntj  can  ton  oat 
10,000  *Riat(Dr  soldier*,  well  armed, 
well  drilled,  and  nnsnrpeaeed  in  fbj. 
liqne,  we  sa;,  England  need  not  fear. 
Who  tbat  aaw  the  30,000  volonlean, 
assembled  in  Hyde  Faik  u  be  reviewed 
by  our  dearif  beloved  Sovereign,  can 
fear  an  invasion  of  the  French?  We 
wanid  ask.  Are  tre  not  likelj  to  incraaie 
and  foeier  the  warlike  sjurit  and  warlike 
preparatiooa  of  (he  French  Govemnisnt, 
bj  pnabing  oar  own  to  too  great  an 
eilreme?  We  wish  England,  and  Eng- 
land's honour  U>  be  well  giutrded,  but 
wa  think  she  is  safe,  wittaoot  an  outlay 
of  £ia,000,000  on  fortifications.  We 
believe  that  the  etoidy  apirits  of  bar 
alalwnrt  sihu,  their  love  of  countiy  and 
borne,  will  ever  protect  ber  shore*  from 
tha  hoattle  tramp  of  ■  foreign  enemy.— 
—T.  L.  P. 

At  the  risk  of  b^g  called  "  prqn- 
judicMl  and  unthinking,"  a  disregaidir 
alike  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wcllington't 
pathetio  appeal,  and  of  Lord  PalmeT' 
aton'a  "  atriightforward  and  manly 
enanciatlon,"  when  introdncing  hia  mo- 
tion for  the  conleniplalsd  scheme  of  for- 
tifications— to  all  and  each  part  of  that 
scheme,  oar  negative  la  frankly  and 
Snnly  pven.    We  are  told,  tbat  "  no 
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«ch  tUtig  n  pui(«  entcnlntotba  cm- 
■UcraTuin  oT  Ok  qneaiioo."  WhM  la 
it  bat  pmio  that  ha  fllM  the  beidi  ef 
■  Roodly  portlnn  of  Ibe  ftajit  with 
imigiuiy  tttnf — who  Ma  ia  iaugiii*- 
tioQ  aor  Mtj  in  flamn,  or  it  di«  biStom 
of  ths  Hk,  ud  the  tictorignB  oDciny  in 
fall  marab  npm  Londonj — who  bun 
nbtTMCtnitei  M  wba  abject  to  tfaeii 
wanton  and  neadlesa  expmdiinra  of  ths 
pDblie  moDe}- aa  "  oiiririls  or  nigganl*, 
or  amiable  lealoto,"  who  "cry  pa«oe, 
when  thfro  ia  do  pe«»" — who,  bj  ■ 
Ktmai^  kind  of  logic,  tell  va  that "  tin 
■trooger  we  are,  the  batter  onr  aSf 
Sngbl  to  lore  db."  The  knowlndpi  of 
itreiutlh  might  oanH  fcar;  but  aeldou 
does  it  pmliuie  the  fsrlinic  of  lore :  aoeh 
u^DKntHiian  benaed,  likeatwo-edgod 
■won),  to  out  both  waja.  Frmn  tbt 
•ama  eanaa  we  oaght  ta  Itrra  th*  Em- 
peror of  the  Fnneh,  becaon  we  ackoow. 
Mge  him  lo  In  the  moat  powerfal. 
Ba  the  MolempUted  fortifieationa 
^oW  whether  we  Ion  or  ftw-r  Let 
theirenlof^ienaniwer.  Britain,  for  the 
first  time  ia  the  arnah  of  her  progren, 
faaa  in  the  fwe  of  the  world  proclaimed 
her  terror  of  a  foreij^  foej  for  the  fint 
time  sbe  baa  TCnotmsed  her  faith  in  the 
prowesn  of  bar  niTol  henwa,  and  the 
prored  valoar  of  her  nnoonqaared  aoi- 
dien;  her  Gommineut  has  said,  "  Our 
wldirra  will  beneeforth  Sglit  behind 
stADS  and  mod  walla."  Tbe  fact  of 
their  allowing  that  fortiflntiona  are 
needed,  ImpUn  that  onr  dhtj  is  naelesa 
for  pnrposaj  of  defrn<^  The  sooner 
that  bninch  of  tbe  eerriee  is  broken  ap, 
the  more  meana  will  be  plMed  at  their 
dtgpneil  for  the  earrTing  ont  to  ita  foil 
eslent  that  sjetem  npon  whioh  thfj 
aar  "  the  ifrr  existence  of  BriUin,  M  a 
nalian,  dependa."  Bat,  elasforlheper- 
fecllbiiity  of  the  scheme,  no  two  aalha- 
Tilin  are  agreed  npnn  the  meat  effldent 
plm  of  procedure!  Uiongh  thej  all 
see  the  impending  min  that  is  snre  Co 
ftill  npon  ns  bj  the  hand  of  (he  areDfr- 
iog  QhqI,  if  ttieir  partieniar  theorj  is 
not  adopted.  Like  all  other  nationil 
echemes,  tbe  tbrriflcalinn  scheme  mnal 
be  wnogbt  In  Ibe  dork,  with  much 


wMtist  llx  pvbHe  msB«;,  in  the  Ml  t« 

be  abandoned  ta  nadiM— -anotbar  ■•■ 
nnment  added  to  tbe  fbllj  of  oar  nlin, 
and  another  example  of  the  latieA 
Oapcbilitf  for  pajiog  taiea.— H.  V, 

Since  the  daja  of  CaiMuha  la  the 
preeent  time  we  cenld  b—t,  witbaol 
nnity,  and  exalt,  wttbent  pride,  4f  ttat 
sapeiiontf  of  the  Britiah  tmrj.  M 
ill  reqniem  has  been  cbanlad,  sod  iH 
daath-blew  dealt  b;  bar  |inMtitOe*M> 
mmt ;  Ibe  ricteriea  of  BkJie  aad  Ndagt 
are  tsmiibed,  and  the  power  of  ownsiT 
for  defeasible  paipoaea  are  bf  thn 
ailnowledged  to  be  inadeqaate.  Ha 
longer  can  we  aay,  with  oooadoM  frilii 
in  tbe  worda  of  the  poet — 
"Britanida  needs  no  bnlwarka, 

And  tifl  towers  atoog  the  atecp.* 
Ths  gloriooi  memoriea  of  a  thonaari 
jeara  are  extingaiabed,  and  tbe  hsDiili- 
atinft  fact  of  a  nation  of  freemen  de- 
fending tbemselTes  behind  nraftiUJ  ^ 
atDDs  and  mud.  mark  the  decline  rf  our 
greatnesa.  Johbarj  and  waale  am  eat- 
ing, canker-like,  into  tbe  Terj  riiala  d 
tbe  nation.  Fotuteen  miUioiia  jeai^ 
are  not  flEHmgh  for  armj  pnipoiea,  tm 
miiliona  mon  an  required  aa  a  fint 
instalment  to  erect  {oitiSaatiooa,  ia  a 
few  yeata  to  fall  to  decaj,  and  to  b 
held  aa  oaelaaa  for  defence  aa  tbe  baga 
war^vesseli  that  now  tot  in  our  docki. 
Di  are  falling  lo  |dec(a  far  wnt  rf 
riveti  to  hold  Ibsm  together.  Let  lU« 
coontrj  depend  on  her  haretofon  mnil- 
ntrable  narj,  and  in  the  atr«g  una 
and  williog  hearta  of  her  volnntaa^ 
who  haTs  laiaed  "  a  wall  of  fin  aieaat 
our  mnch-loTed  tile*  that  ■noli 
cmmble  the  pride  of  boaatTol  Gao^  at 
Matter  to  tbe  winds  the  world  in  anna: — 


"  This  Enghnd  ne>er  d 


(and  B 


Lis  at  ibo  prond  fin*  of  a  couiiuene 
But  when  it  Grit  did  wound  (ualf— 
Corns  fhe  three  cerun  ef  tbe  mtM 

And  we  ihall  shod:  them,    ma^ 

Aail  raike  tie  rnc, 
If  England  to  itielf  do  r(«t  bat  tna." 
D.B.K. 
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mi  fViBiK&  o/tke  firiluA  Coatiwer- 
n^ff. — On  'I'lindiif  BTeniDf',  Asfiiut 
■asth,  B  ntcline  of  Ihe  friends  of  ibit 
U<«ulDa  *]»  b*ld  in  Hopt  Hal^— 
vbrafa.  ntrtiiitbttandme  tbs  anfATonr- 
tU»  alalB  of  tbe  wtallin,  wm  namo- 
nmlj  itMnded.  W«  tapj  tbe  follair- 
inf  nport  of  th«  pnendii^  from  tbe 
JJrerpoel  Dailg  Tima.  Dr.  F.  X 
£a)l*r,OD  UkiDKthecfa*ir,mdU(l«n, 
nfirMtinft  tbeii  ioabilttj  to  mttend  Che 
meatiait,  trma  tSis  KfT.  Dr.  HtvnOi  John 
tCI^Dghlin,  Etq.,  &A,  &<;.i  and  n- 
iHBifaHl  on  tha  Rraat  bentflca  tbat  tbe 
Uagazioa  had  eosfurad,  of  an  intelleo- 
tual  «)ianotir,  onuiiift  maiiT  of  ita 
laadna  to  aolcr  into  varioa  >pb«rai  of 
naefiilnai,  and   increating   loatciiall; 


Dtala< 


iH.paga;  udcondnded  bj  iQtrDdndag 
Mr.  J.  A.  Cwpn-.  F.B.&L.,  who,  aftsr 
«i{tlaiDiif  tfae  naaooii  for  bolding  ths 
IDKtiDK,  M\j  doeribad  tba  obaiaeur 
and  ohjeota  of 'the  Magazina,  whiob  ba 
obaractoiitd  w  anacotional  and  umeo- 
luianj  it  baloaged  aliks  Id  no  partf, 
•but  vu  opaa  uWt  to  the  opiuiDOi  <f 
all.  Tbe  MajcaiinB,  be  aaid,  beaidas 
bdng  a  oontTOTKBial,  was  aUo  a  litaraij 
KOTk,  and  eontuned  aaisTa,  reviawi, 
&0.  To  literary  aocieties  it  "rao  inTalu- 
able,  and-wu  in  ■  graat  mnstin  derated 

craclndfid  an  aloqacnt  oddrflaa  amidat 
mncb  applanaa.  bamualKtil,  Crq.iRbo 
waa  well  receiTcd,  nut  addreaied  tile 
mealiog  in  an  able  ajiaecb  oaibebcDafita 
and  naefoliiaaa  of  cODtrOTFraj,  and  in- 
djgnantry  denrcd  that  tbe  prumotera  of 
tbe  £rUuh  CmtrowriialUt  had  anj 
peculiar  opinion*  of  Ibair  oi>n  .*bicn 
ih^  wiahed  bj  that  Ktial  lo  propagate. 
Kni7  ana  ought  to  Ifnoii  tbat  error 
halfd  CTnlrttietayi  tbcj.  boitertr,  ba- 
lierad  in  tmtb,  and  nboW  all,  and  mon 
thanall.inCnl'atmth.  (Lon<lebe«n) 
IM,  Barnai  Iben  inoaed  tbe  fDiloviDg 


nmrintioi : — "  Tbat  in  tba  apiniMi  of 
tbii  Diaetiiig  tbe  firitul  Cimtnmr- 
fiaiiit  baa  been  tha  meana  ofimparltni; 
inelmctHni  to  many,  of  larf;el;  pro- 
molin);  ealf-cnllun,  and  caoelDK  m 
iocreuad  mental  actiTitf  amoDgat  in 
raadan;  farther^  it  baa  fniljr  daouHi' 
■tratcd  tbe  bandita  Utandant  and  da- 
rivabla  from  written  contnmriy.*  Hr. 
Tbomaa  Ham,  in  aacondnv;  tbe  motion 
(nbiob  waa  oarried  onaninioiuly).  fallf 
BgTsed  that  tba  benefita  eonfn-nd  on 
tbe  readera  were  emt,  and  ahowad  molt 
loeidly  tbe  benaflta  of  written  eontro- 
ver^.  Ur.  GrindlaT  moved  tbe  rellaw. 
ingnotkn:— "Tbat  ibe  BrilM  Cm- 
frnwrnalut  haiamfaTTed  gaeit  bene  Eta 
DD  Dor  mnlnal  nrtppireinent  and  litararjr 
eooieltea  bj  tbe  information  it  has 
aflsrded,  and  tiie  aetira  Intentat  in 
tbeic  wairare  it  baa  erincwl,  and  that 
thia  maeliog  tandera  ita  tbanke  to  Uie 
adilon  for  tbeir  Taloed  exarliona,  and 
piedjtaa  itaeif  to  aid  in  incraasing  the 
circolatian  of  ttia  Migaiina."  ani) 
Gtronglf  nrf  ad  tba  ctaima  of  tbe  work 
on  tba  niemben  of  litetnrj  eodettea, 
utd  eanintiy  reoomroendad  the  aamt 
to  thrir  aRen^Ta  elniij  and  pamaal. 
Ur.  SilTeriock  brieSy  eacoadrd  tba 
motion,  and   Hr.  Ednrd  Oaor|^  aap- 

Ur.   Ooopfr,  in   eonclneion,   moTed   ■ 

conclnded  ■  vtrj  inatmctiTa  and  io- 
teiealing  meetini. 

Fa  iwriAiiin  Malual  ImproBemtiU  S»- 
eitlg. — Tbe  ainh  annual  mcating  of 
tbii  inititntion  wu  bald  in  tbe  Fubll« 
Rvomi.  on  Wedneadaj  aveoine.  Sep- 
tember tath.  Tha  Pmldent  (Mr,  F.  W. 
Uouk)  oocnpicd  the  ebair,  and  nflar 
aome  inlrodudory  remarks,  called  upon 
the  Swrelary  to  read  tbe  report  for  tbe 
jfiir  isaa— eO,andorwhitbtbefi^llo■- 
iugisaTOmmllrv;— 
Tbe  n 


THE  sociEnn  aBcnoiT. 


487,  mi  nnce  the  prrptnlion  nf  Ui< 
rtpart,  wvfnl  periDnf  had  beta  pro- 
p«cd  tnt  mfmbenhip,  m  that  in  the 
cnnrH  of  ■  ffir  daji  Ihen  irnnlH  hs 
npwjirHe  of  50O  m'mbfl*.  N*»rlj  £40 
hid  bmi  eipniited  upon  the  litH-urr, 
and  it  nu  |;ratil^in|;  to  kooir  that  the 
rirmlilian  nt  booke  hid  Ttry  rnn- 
Eidnal>t7  IcnniiHl,  whilst  throDjih  the 
■tlenllon  and  vi^linc*  of  lh«  htinritn 
not  a  aingle  rolnme  bid  been  loit. 
AmnDftit  llieworki  added  tolhelibruj 
Vrre  copisi  of  "U'Cliulock'i  Vofi^e  of 
the  Fox,"  "Anpt's  Anronnmj."  "  Back- 
land'l  GfoloFT,'  "Thitijhhi'i  Idjlli  of 
the  Kinj!."  "Rneaeiri  Diirj  In  Indii," 
"  Hamboklt'i  Life  Book  and  Tnyels," 
"  Stiickland's  Qaeens  of  England."  ind 
"  Unaibaldt'i  CagaiM."  The  thaaki  of 
the  locietj  wen  dm  to  Uila  Hiltoit, 
-  ■  Talaable  preeent  of  hooka. 
t  ttetnra  aaaean  bad  been  a 
cceaa;  the  leetnrei  irere  goodj 
tne  ivenf^  Btlendance  large;  and, 
allhongh  the  price  charged  for  admii* 
aion  waa  nrj  ainall,  jet  a  profit  of  ba- 
tween  fonr  and  five  poanta  bad  been 
reiliied  bj  tha  conrw.  The  lannal 
toMe  held  in  Febmir;  Iwt  was  at- 
tended hj  a  Urge  namber  of  nwmbera 
and  their  frienda,  and  tlie  reaulla  jn 
all  leepeda  wen  aitiafectorj.  It  had 
tended   to  nnits  the  memben  in  one 


The"  la. 


— theenltin 


inofu 


friendahip  and  the  fartberiiioe  of  intel- 
lectual adTancenient ;  and  it  bad  in  no 
wif  infringed  on  the  ordinarj  fanda  of 
tbe  Sodetj,  11  the  imooat  realized  bj 
tba  aale  of  the  t  ickeli  more  than  ooTeied 
the  ent  of  the  enteriainnient.  Iha 
attendance  at  lha  ordinar;  meelingi 
bad  not  beeo  large,  owing  maialf  to  tba 
incODTenience  of  the  Social  j's  room.  At 
th«a  meetinga  the  following  lectom 
and  readingi  bad  been  giren! — Mr. 
Webb,  of  Ejnaford,  on  "  Tbo  Befanna- 
tion )"  Mr.  Uonk,  on  "  Geognpbj  i" 
Mr.  Kirbf,  on  "Great  Painlerai'*  Ur. 
Bo(>rnian,on  "  The  I'ilEairnlbliaderai'' 
Mr.  Johnson,  "  A  Keuling  from  Shakfr- 
apeart;"  Ur.  Monk,  "  A  Beiding  on 
ijird  Ifioanli;."  Tbe  inalitnlion  bad 
been  placed  in  union  with  the  Sodelf 


of  Arta,  and  would  dnira  tben6««  At 

adnntagei  enniuerated  in  the  SocMlj'l 
proapeettia.  The  attenljan  of  the  n»»- 
tR»  waa  inriled  t«  tbe  anu^Eaneeta 
for  the  new  aeiion.  And  Gnl,  tbst 
wii  the  conne  of  lectntea  aa  foll«wi:-~ 
Mr.  Bunett  Blake,  of  Lnda, "  On  tha 
fhiloMiphj  nf  the  Breakhit  TtUe;* 
tir.  Henrr  Vincent,  on  *  Hom  Life,  in 
duties  and  ill  pltasnnaf  Hra.  Bilfaor, 
on  "Cbarldtle  Bronle,^  Mr.  Wfatcte.M 
"The  Planet!  and  their  AttendaMi;' 
Mr.Gtnld  Muaej,  on  "  Robert  Bam;* 
Mr.  Williim  Pinona,  on  *■  OM  Ban 
and  hii  dayi i'  Dr.  Letfaebr.  on  "  An- 
cient and  Modem  Alcfamn};'  the  Be. 
E.  PiitOD  Hood,  on  "  King!  Crawaid 
and  Uncrowned  '  Dr.  Laakaitrr,  m 
"  The  Sea-ihore,  iti  Prodnctt  and  iB 
Lesaona."  To  the  whole  of  tbii  eual- 
lint  coniae  of  lectnrea  nMmben  ndgll 
be  admltlfd  to  the  front  aeata  br  tm 
itiillingi,  and  to  the  hack  aeata  to<at 
■hilllDg.  Itwaicleutbat  noUdntM 
a  large  aate  <^  ticketa  would  mSn  ta 
coTOT  the  expenaea.  and  one  pawofid 
maon  why  a  great  effort  ahoaU  hcpt 
forth  to  aecon  thii  daidrraimm  rniOt 
fiet,  thalslooanpon  tbe  lectnrti  wodU 
prennt  the  comnutlre  htaa  porcbaiiic 
manj  new  libraij  books.  ItwaiplcMr 
ing  to  know  that  np  to  the  preieni  tina 
about  thirtj  poqndi'  worth  of  tiek«< 
bad  been  a^,  but  it  waa  erideol  tM 
the  aale  muat  cantiDuatagraw,  in  aiM 
to  prerrot  diaippoiutmeoL  A  na* 
feature  in  the  Societj^a  operatiiBa  wtf 
the  offiv  of  prim  to  itimolala  a  iprit  d 
[andable  emulation  in  tbe  prodnctics  il 
worka  <^  liteialure  or  art.  Tbi  tbUev- 
iog  priiea  had  been  offeiad : — A  gnisia 
edition  of  "  Keith  JohnaoD'a  Alias  rf 
General  Geognphj,"  for  tka  beat  (oi 
if  tbe  ooinpetiton  number  ten,  a  twrti* 
and-aiipenn;  editimi  of  the  aami  wak, 
fat  the  eecood  beat)  ~  Map  of  Engbll 
and  Waleaf  also,  a  gBinea  ■dilitx' 
» Longfellow'a  Poema,'  for  tbe  M 
(and,  if  lha  compelilors  number  ta,* 
balf-gnioea  edition  of  the  sbbm  wak 
for  the  aecond  beat)  "  Eutj  aa  t^n- 
ition."  Up  to  lha  pceeaot  tioN,  n* 
inciDbtTt  htdgirvntlinrnamaaao^ 


trrxUKT  ROTM. 


1,  for  the  I 


Id,  b^  ol 


Um  rawirdii.  It  hud  been  tmanei  to 
hptd  the  nrdinirif  mtBtingB  montlily,  id 
Ihij  Public  Rooms,  and  th<  tiiM  wu  to 
he  m-cnpisd  bj  the  prodaction  or  the 
nport  oF  the  Swielv'a  prtKcediiij-a,  du- 
eonloa  npon  the  aSUin  of  the  luatitu- 
tieo,  ukd  nulLngs  nod  ceorervttioQ 
nptHi  Ih*  vritiaKi  nf  great  men,  u 
Siiali«>|Mare,  Luniirelloii,  Lord  Macan- 
laj.  and  othera.  The  report  concluded 
with  an  ippeal  for  retteni^  and  tnalnal 
(lertiOQ  on  tbe  part  of  the  numbera, 
that  ilia  Swisiy  iiiiKht  cautlnue  the 
DoUa  work  it  bad  bvgun.  and  extend  it* 
Dparationi  lo  a  itider  field. 

Mr.  Bryant  moTed  iba  adaptioa  of 
tbe  ntport,  whkh  vu  cairied  uoani- 

The  chairman  Btated  that  tbe  DCit 


H.  Aadaraon,  Booniun,  C.  Smith,  aod 

S.  0.  JuhuaoD,  Esq-,  in  an  eloquent 
aod  compiimenlarj  apertcb,  propuavd  thit 
w^fleolion  uf  Sir.  F.  W.  Jloiik.  aa  pre- 
>:idcac.  Tbu  prupMitiiiu  <riu  moat 
faiourablj  receivni  bj  the  luemban. 
Done  of  Hhom  ai^lrd  Ibenuelvaa  of  iha 
Opiurtnniif  of  mnriDg  an  amendmiini ; 
and  Mr.  Uonk,  having  ttuukfuliy 
acknowMgodlhe  kind  manner  in  wbicb 
hia  name  bad  bera  rtc«ved,  eipreiwed 
hia  willingneaa  tu  accept  iha  ullka  for 


Ifaa  proTiiiioii 
dant,    two    - 


of  a  now  mlo,  the  preii 


<D  of  tbe  rale,  it 


npon  tbe  gtatlemeu  wbo  ahontd  on  that 
oocuion  retire.  Lota  were  aceordioglj 
drawn,  and  the  reanlf  vaa  that  MeAira. 
J.  Tong  and  F.  Palmer,  nee- preiidenla; 
He.  W.  Dobbie,  libntriu!)  aod  Uuara. 


Tbe  el. 


if  the  other  nffican  waa 
the  laBuk  gave  the  fol- 


year:  — Mr.  F.  W.  Honk,  pnairtontj 
MKura.  S.  G.  Johnwo,  V.  Court.  C. 
Smith,  and  T.  GoS,  Tice-prwidenta; 
Mr.  J.  Tong,  aecretarj;  Mr.  H.  Kirbf, 
truuiureri  Utaan.  U.  Mills  aud  W. 
Dobbie,  librarianaj  aod  Usian.  Boul- 
den,  W.  ToDg.  Paine,  J.  A.  Anderaoo, 
H.  AadariKia,  C.  F.  Dana,  A.  Bats,  and 
Steiena,  directors.  Messrs.  UiOunl  and 
Umd  wen  D«it  elected  andilora. 

Mr.  Hood  propoMd  that  a  vote  of 
I  the  preaiJenl,  aecre- 


Urr,a 


l«c,  for 


:  the  pait  jear.  ■ 

Doanimooilr,  and  acknooledKOd  b;  tho 
cfaaimuui,  wbo  theo  deoland  tbe  meeting 


LITEBAKT  »OTES. 


Tbe  IGog  of  Suoaj  bu  bniuIaUd 
"Daot*." 

Jules  Jaiun  bai  iaaoad  an  aditlon  of 
"  Hocaea,"  text,  translation,  and  oolea. 

Himea  Majhew  ia  understood  lo  b* 
engaged  in  preparing  "  Tiaoaatlautic 
SketchB  ;  or,  Model  Men  and  Womtu 
sf  Canada  and  thi  United  States."  from 
>  tour  in  wlilchlaoda  he  has  but  re- 
oautlj  returned. 

Osfaleosehlager,  the  Sbakeapore  of 
Dsonurk,  bom  14th  Noyember,  1779; 
diad  asib  Januai;,  IHSO)  i*  lo  bais  a 


Lobeck,  aothor  of 
"  Aglaophaiuu*.'  aud  other  critical 
works  composed  Id  mtots  Latin,  died 
at  Konigaberg — where  he  wis  prolesHit 
of  ekqneoce  and  Gnek  Literature — on 
a7th  Augtut,  afTid  80.  Haling  been 
appohitod  ia  1802,  ha  wai  two  ;ear* 
the  colleague  of  Kant. 

An  Art-BIOKraphy  of  Michael  Angela 
baa  been  isanedbr  Uenoaa  Orimn;  and 
Profeasot  Springer,  ol'  Bonn,  ia  preparing 
a  "Life  of  Albert  Dnrer — wbom  hi* 
tombstone  at  Nnmberg  ebaraoteiuea  as 
"liyht  of  the  a  .      -■  - 


UTXSABT  KOns. 


pintw,    (DgntTsr,    uiilptar    viUunit 

KoHimrteD,  the  phiklogiBt,  eipind 
•t  tirisfiiwiU. 

B.  W.  EmtrHii, "  Ob  tba  Coodiut  of 

The  Mq»l  to  Sir  Williwn  HunilUD'i 
"  Dimiwljiliuni  nn  Rrid,"  Ivt  whith  the 
philoiophio  wDrld  hmt  so  long  uid  oA 
pitJBntJj  waitfd,  ia  procoised  ihortlf 
bj  Mawn.  UuLachUn  and  Stf  nut. 

Th«  Biilor  of  Ih*  "Now  QoirWrly 
Hafuiina  hu  ubiaiittd  from  t.  nUti«« 
of  lbs  finiDiuScgliiab  po«t,  Mubirwell, 
■OOM  of  tiii  nnpablihW  jatctm,  *btch 
ha  ioUndi  lo  iDDcrt  from  liuH  to  lima 
in  the  "New  Qnarterly  M»(;«iiD».' 
OoaorinanDftlieM  willappcwm  No. 
IV.  for  No.fflnb«. 

Gnuave  Litbert  hu  writtsa  ■  woiii 
entitled  "Milton;  a  coDlribation  to  > 
Bittofj  of  tbe  En^lub  Mind."  It  ia 
pobliabed  bj  Meuiner.  BuDbarjt. 

UaiJame  Ida  FStiSSti't  "Antobio- 
gnybj,"  edited  bjber  bud,  u  aanoDDced. 

'Il>er*     va     2,000    boukaalltn    in 

A  inDnninent  t*  Dannu  Ban  Hao- 

inljni,  a  GmJio  poet,  wu  inanjconUd 
■t  Daltnallj,  New  Bmmwick,  oo  tba 
Utb  ull. 

MapileoD  Ill.'a  "  JaliniCsMr"  ia  in 
Iba  prua,  and  it  ja  lo  ba  repnbliahad  in 
a  Uanalalioii  neonlrd  from  an  adruica 
Oop7  by  Miaa  Mary  Boolh. 

Joseph  Lotke,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Honi- 
tOD,  I'reudent  of  tba  Inslitata  of  Civil 
Eagineert,  and  joint  anthiv  with  Robert 
Stepbanaoo  of  "  ObeenalioDs  on  fixed 
•nd  IiOComoIiTe  Eaginea,"  diadatHoSiU, 
00  the  leib  nlc 

Smilat,  tba  biograpbtr  of  Slaphnuon. 
ia  oollectioE  maleriaU  for  ■  "Ufa  of 
Sir  UnKh  UjddalMi,''  Uia  New  Ktct 

Uood'a  "  PoeiDi "  h*TS  been  tnoa- 
laled  into  Grrmao. 

Tba  nign  cf  Qnaan  Anne  i*  taid  to 
ba  anitaginK  (be  atletitiaa  of  Mr.' 
ThaoLarajr.  Willi  the  intentlsD  of  maUog 

Tha  Cottouian  Libni;  at  PlynMnlb 
hu  klalj  beta  anriched  wjtb  aerenl 


USS.  of  Sir  J«bM  ScTDOUa',  who 

began  hia  paintar'a  carter  in  thai  toan. 
Tbey  conust  of  aDlograpb  ielten,  notia 
and  oWnatiooa  on  paiutinga,  hit  doU- 
bimkfot  175S,&c. 

It  ia  pn^weed  lo  erwt  ■  statu  e{ 
John  Luc^e  in  Ibe  connly  ball  at  Sonwi. 


rated  a 


-tUik 


set  h»iB  mdral  (• 
baaaur  Locke — the  lAaJxr, 

**  CarTba^ra  and  ita  HemaiDo"  is 
ahortly  la  ba  iaeued  by  Bontley,  faiM 
ItaepenofUr.  Uiija. 

Dr.  Bowbar,  the  explorer  of  Cabal 
AFr^es,  was  UU«1  by  two  naUia  «« 
Zuaibar  wilb  pnaoueil  arrows. 

SeTenl  letieri  of  Napoleon  L  ban 
been  publkhad  in  the  Mirailtur,  "Dtrj 
jtfn  tu  the  Kgjplian  eipedition  ;  bu 
are  eiideally  i»ued  with  what  logidsM 
call — a  Mcomd  intenbou. 

Mr.  William  Bain,  tba  diitingiuBbad 
peych(dof[iit,  baa  been  appointed  by 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis— for  tba  QuMn— to  tka 
Profeisorsbipuf  Logic  in  theUnifSKty 
of  Abenleen. 

Tbe  Hon.  Jane*  Wiltoo  ud  & 
Heoty  Ward,  both  literary  meo  a^ 
aiateanwo,  are  now  wdhs  of  tba  <ea4 
yet  hrine  eipoDenlsot  finance,  poktk*, 
and  goTemmtul. 

C.  G.  Leland  (translator  of  HeiM^ 
Poenu)  it  editor  of  "  Vaaity  Fair,*  tke 
American  Tbackerayitb  ftwinL 

Dickens  ia  said  to  be  ampleyed  on  K 
new  monthly  serial  alary. 

F.  TOO  Weawnberg,  a  tuttonan,  a*, 
layitt,  and  poet,  oo«  of  tlia  hM 
teamed  of  the  biahopt  of  tbe  Itiwiiiii 
Cbnrch,  died  at  Couatuioa,  lOtb  Bit, 
aged  86. 

Mitt  Vandoiboff  (Uim.  SwinabnoiX 
anlboreas  of  "Wonaa'a  Hsrt,*  1^ 
died  in  Liiarpool,  oa  15tb  nh. 

A.  A.  Knox,  me  o(  U»  Twm^  tut. 
kat  been  nusad  to  tba  macbterU  besH^ 

We  ondarttand  that  HerM^tty  'm  a 
anbaoriber  to  Mndisk  "  tba  Wapaleaa  tt 
libraiiana,^  and  that  tb*  Prinsa  rf 
Wal««  took  with  hito,  to  Ca^da,  a 
finely  tsltcted  stook  of  bMb  b«a  lb> 
Oiford-ttttot  bibHoAtva. 


^ot}^ ; 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SOCEATES. 

Thb  costrOTenialiim— what  Grote  («!lfl  the  "  apoatolic  dialectics  " 
— of  Soeratea  was  regarded  bv  Plato  ae  the  characteristic  of  his 
muter.  He  calls  him  "  an  elenchtic  (i. «.,  a  refiittDg)  crosB-enanuQiag 
gd,  going  about  to  argue  with  and  so  to  convict  the  iofirm  ia 
Teason."  Over  the  logic  of  refntation  Socrates  had  an  nnparalleled 
mBster;.  Throogh  eJi  the  turoings  and  windings  of  a  lengthy  and 
isgeirioae  debate,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  single  aim  with  which 
he  started,  and  he  never  closed  without  having  reduced  his  oppo- 
nent's opinion  bj-  an  irrefragiblj  destructive  process  of  analysis. 
There  was  a  sleuth-hound-like*  persistency  in  the  manneT  in  which 
he  pursoed  an  error,  and  run  it  out  of  every  fastness  snd  retreat  it 
might  choose  or  attempt.  He  had  an  eecapeless  keenness  of 
intellect,  from  which  no  fallacy  conid  conceal  itself.  It  was  his 
misnon  to  make  the  Athenians  practical  logicians.  Zeno  had 
invented  dialecticism,  bnt  Socrates  had  to  prove  it  to  be  a  workable 
agent — as  George  Stephenson  had  to  do  with  Trevithick's  steam- 
engine.  Men  had  then,  as  now,  got  into  the  habit  of  monthiag 
platitudes  and  commonplace  nnder  the  name  of  wisdom,  and  of  TUing 
wordt  eloquently  arranged,  maiin-like,  or  epigrammatic,  as  if  tbev 
were  in  reality  thovghli.  The  nicely  balanced  period,  and  well- 
rounded  sentence,  which  titillated  the  ear  and  struck  hajmonionsly 
on  the  tympannm,  was  taken  or  mistaken  for  sagacity.  But  it  was 
the  wont  of  Socrates  to  probe  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  that  he  might 
discover  the  tme  state  of  the  thonghts  of  those  whom  he  addressed, 
when  the  veil  of  words  was  withdrawn,  and  the  disguise  of  quibble 
end  quillet  was  taken  awa^.  .  He  had  an  easy,  natural,  apparently 
oommon-sense  way  of  putting  his  questions,  or  eipressing  iiis  senti- 
ments ;  a  clear,  unambigaoos,  and  unmistakeable  precision  of  lan- 
guage— simple,  nnostentatious,  unrhetorical,  yet  withal  pUant, 
knowing,  and  pointed, — which,  though  it  did  not  at  first  reveal  the 
drift  and  purpose  of  his  speech,  was  so  engaging  and  ingenious  as  to  ' 
be  at  once  attractive  and  argumentative — presented  a  well-chosen 
e:merimentum  erucii  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  mind. 
Hot  that  he  seemed  much  to  care  for  the  synthetic  upbuilding  of 
dogmatic  truth,  or  of  systematic  philosophy ;  thai  was  sure  to  oome, 
ana  to  come  risht  too,  ne  believed,  when  men  had  th^  minds  freed 
froia  error,  and  had  beoome  thinkers.  To  lay  the  axe,  therefore,  at 
ttie  root  of  the  tree,  with  the  sturdy  blow  of  a  genuine  backwoods 

■  A''i«niuandi^"istb«wiiilaPI>tonMaiDtlM''P«niftn|dis.' 


wo  KPOCH  KZM. 

dearer,  was  liii  aim,  duty,  and  deligUt;  fcood  could  scucelj  fail  to 
spring  up  in  the  thoroughty  cleared  soil  when  the  seed  of  right- 
thought  fell  into  fitly  prepared  places.  Gener&l  notJona,  he  knew, 
were  loj{icidly  sggreKBted  from  inductions  derived  flvm  mnj 
pBrticultu"  tnatances ;  by  the  arrangement  and  diatribntion  of  indi- 
Tidnals  into  species  and  genera.  These,  however,  he  foand  woe 
seldom  re-tested  by  the  realities  from  which  the.  notions  woe 
gained,  and  so  very  frequently  contained  latent  fallacies  and  lurking 
errors.  To  resolve  these  generic  terms  into  their  apecifio,  and  then 
into  their  partioiilar  significations — to  retrace  thg  •tMN  (J  nacral* 
izatioQ— and  to  compare,  at  each  step,  the  word  with  die  tooo^ 
and  the  tbiaa — these  aeemed  to  be  processes  by  attention  to  iriuA 
truth,  or  at  leaat  coDsiatency  of  thought,  could  be  attained.  Tin 
is  the  Botioa  of  mind  to  which  Locke  has  given  the  cj-prawiw 
deaignation  of  bottoming,  and  of  which  he  aays  it  is  neeeaaarr  "to 
aoeustom  ounelves,  in  any  «ue«tian  propoeed,  to  exaoine  aad  fial 
ont  upon  what  it  bottoms.  Most  of  the  difficulties  that  come  is  im 
way,  when  well  considered  and  traced,  lead  us  to  some  pcopoMtki, 
which,  known  to  be  true,  clean  the  doubt,  and  girea  an  eaaj  aolntiti 
to  the  question ;  whibt  topical  aad  snperfioial  Hrgvmenta,  of  wbtk 
there  is  store  to  be  found  on  both  sides,  filling  the  headwiUiiaiia^ 
of  thonffhts,  and  the  mouth  wiilt  oopioos  disoonise,  awre  oalj  to 


amnne  the  understand ing,  aed  entertaia  oompfmj,  wiUtcmt  coBMagto 
he  bottom  of  the  question,  the  only  place  of  rest  and  tt^nli^  £■  m 
aqpiaitire  mind,  whose  tendency  is  only  to  ti-nth  and  ksttwledge."* 


Diprebend  a  truth — root,  -sap,  truok,  hraneh,  leaf,  I 
^it.  and  use — tkat  ia  man's  bosineas,  if  he  hare  any  at  all  in  tUl 
universe,  whose  God  ia  "  a  God  o^  troth."  Specially  ia  it  reqMtt 
to  know  otirulita  as  we  are  in  truth — not  in  the  sofk  aft4  deliali 
flatteries  of  seir-love  and  egotistic  deception.  To  know  wlwtwa  at 
and  can  do,  to  know  what  we  purpoae,  and  why,  and  how~-to  knov 
what  we  Hpeak,  think,  do,  and  believe — to  know  what  we  oni^teW 
and  become — theae  are  tbe  all-important  dutaea  of  huM^iity,  M 
less  requirite  now  than  in  the  long-past  am  of  the  aaea,  whiHS 
whole  hie  was  a  praeiical  teaching  of  the  elder  thinkers  naiiH. 
""  f  Bov  thyi*\f."  This  knowledge,  however,  is  not  to  be  aooghtfir 
itself  alone,  or  the  mere  gratification  of  the  irking  onrientr  of  lbs 
«ver-aetive  mind  litis  to  be  acjiiiired,  that  wemayin  aotaadlifebt 
and  do  right.  Hence,  truih,  above  all  poeaeHsioaa  of  tbe  mind,  ii 
-  the  moet  precious  (  and  sinccriiy,  above  all  oth«  nuaifeatstioM  sf 
b^g,  beooroea  man  best.  Truth  and  tineeritj  are,  indeed,  alike  IB 
this,  that  they  demand  the  very  impreaa.  image,  and  adf  saiiiasw 
of  Uionght,  to  be  expressed  or  shown  in  word  and  dead— that  a* 
thwart,  distortion,  or  intermediate  change  should  ba  permitted  ta 
occur  or  have  plaoe  between  tbe  thought  or  demre,  and  the  nttv- 
ance  or  act  bv  wbioh  the  inner  life  ia  manifeated  ontwardlr.  1W 
the  sign  shall  really  he  the  type  oi  the  antitypa  it  mfoimt  tW 

•  iMks's  -  Oeaiaet  «r  Um  UotovtMaiai,' |MV  M,  ^ . . 


nunUad  ahould  rightlj  »nd  oonsoientioaal;  mirror  tha  inaer  aotir 
TttiM  or  their  being  in  the  outer  media  through  which  ther  deiiie 
them  to  become  koowa ;  tiiaJb  not  "  through  &  elass  darkly,  should 
thought  be  seen,  or  detire  expresoed,  or  aim  eioibited ;  but  that,  at 
all  tuoee,  the  form  of  ootnard  Bhoving,  and  the  fact  of  ianard 
being,  Bkould  be  able  to  atend  "  faoe  to  faoe,"  and  be  known  b; 
Teferenoe  to  eaeh  other,  in  perfect  and  unimpeachable  truth  of 
likaneas — are  the  demaudB  made  by  truth  and  Eincerity.  Without 
theae  man  is  not  man,  but  somebhing  lower,  worse,  and  baaei.  Hence, 
«boTe  all  things,  oh,  man  1  he  truthful  and  sincere  to  thvaeir,  and 
knowthyBelf,  tBatthoumayestbewbat  thoushooldeet  be.  ThIiiBthe 
«hief  knowledge — the  seedling  out  of  which  alt  useful  knowledge 
ffrowB.  Utrfttl  knowledge  1  Why  those  terms  P  la  there  a  utUtt 
Knowledge  ?  Is  not  that  rather  igaOranoe  F  Oat  of  knowledge  use 
springs,  not  out  of  use  d^e  knowledge  germ  and  bad.  Mere  mm 
u  the  baaeat  of  all  ainta  and  intents.    Man  ought  to  seek  h 


ae  martyr,  patriot,  student,  and  teacher — all  the  atilitiee  of  life,  that 
bioing  maj  nare  full  growth-  The  measure  of  human  nature  can 
nerer  be  taken  by  the  stinted  fathom-line  of  utility,  nor  ought  man 
to  shrink  his  capacities  into  the  sHrirelied  wortbkeanesa,  weaknni, 
and  narrownese,  of  perceptible  utility.  Everr  power  has  a  godlike 
tue,  which  will  only  manifest  it«elf  when  the  honett  outgrowth  and 
ezpaasioa  of  our  being  brings  ua  into  oontaet  with  it ;  but  so  long 
AS  we  limit  our  life-eulture  to  the  palpable  and  ths  aetu,  to  tlw 
apparent  only,  we  can  neither  be  nor  know  ourselves.  All  con.Teii> 
tionalities,  moralitiee,  customs,  creeds,  expectations,  habits,  forme 
of  thought,  aimis,  aspirings  that  tend  to  circumsoribe  and  limit  the 
whole  legilimabe  growth  and  activity  of  hnmanity,  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  aa  hindrances,  not  hel|ia ;  and  to  know  ourselTea  ia  the 
oaXy  sure  way  of  knowing  what  manner  of  men  we  ought  to  be. 

Fmt  look  at  the  eaat  of  erery-day  life — ite  indefinite,  pretentioua, 
iiuinoore,  untruthful  words,  how  they  belie  humanity  I    T^TaminP 


the  so-called  knowledge  of  thoae  "  most  potent,  grave,  and  n 
aignors  "  who  march  about  in  state  and  majesty  as  the  ioatructoTB 
of  our  race ;  how  ounningly  eontrived  their  speech — how  little 
adapted  to  onr  real  wants — how  sedulously  it  avoids  touohins 
the  points  that  iolwest  our  souls,  and  make  us  feel,  and  know,  hi9 
ItMig,  to  act  aa  men  I  And  turn  to  the  civio  forms  of  being ;  itov 
Mnreal  the  distinationa  set  up — how  toochjr  and  testv  are  men 
regarding  any  infringenient  uf  them — how  cramping  and  h^pooiite- 
making  are  the  courtesies,  the  alluremeata,  the  greetinga,  the 
meetings,  the  tradings,  and  the  mlerehipa,  of  oivie  Kfe !  Yet  mig^ 
all  citizeoahip  and  compamonahip  of  jata  with  man  be  so  poci&d 
and  humanised,  aa  to  be  the  very  sop  of  life  to  the  tree  of  thought 
But  to  be  this  they  must  be  made  truthful  and  sincere  j  Omj  muat 
be  legitimated  by  a  right  and  oenacientioue  liie — a  U£t  which,  from 
the  uutemwat  ogre  of  th«  acml  to  the  ovter  aitd  uttwiiuat  toifle,  ekall 
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be  ftt  one  in  and  wiUi  Itoelf.  H«Dce  it  ii  tliat  th«  reTision  of  all 
thonght,  policy,  life,  is  urgently  reqnired ;  and  that  logic  mtnt  be 
Implied  to  every  dogma,  opinion,  practice,  and  fashion,  that  it  may 
oe  leen  how  far  each  is  based  on  certain  and  definite  realities,  or 
merely  on  a  sandy  and  Blippen-  mass  of  aeeminge  and  acheming*. 
The  pniloeopby  of  the  outward  world,  and  the  eaunes  end  ngente  of 
all  that  totality  of  ehaiif;ee  which  move  in  marveUoui  proceaiioii 
ronnd  ns,  it  would  be  well  to  know.  Speculative  coemt^ny.  with 
itB  grand  and  glorious  glimpses  into  the  far-reaching  deplha  of 
caoaative  power — the  stirring  and  onrionB  inquiries  which  the 
physical  sciences  faring  before  us,  their  vast  and  wondrons  problema, 
their  acute  guesses  and  their  singular  discoveries — it  tcovld  be 
pleating  to  learn  the  secrete  of;  but  before  and  above  all  these, 
there  are  things  it  behoves  ui  to  study  and  know.  What  is  piety  P 
—what  iinpietyF  What  is  honourable F~what  baseF  What  ia 
jnstP — what  unjustP  What  is  coorsgeP — what  conardiceP  What 
la  a  State  P — and  who  should  bear  rule  thereinp  These  are  the  Ime 
and  primal  topics  of  human  interest ;  upon  these  ouftht  our  cogita- 
tions and  our  reasonings  to  be  eserdsed.  And  how  is  this  beM  h» 
be  doneP  Plainly  by  sounding  with  the  truest  fathom-line  of 
thought  the  sea  of  speculation ;  and  finding,  if  haply  we  may,  a 
genuine  anchorage  for  the  soul.  The  aim  of  the  Socratio  method 
was  to  accomplish  this ;  and  all  ila  demnrrings,  debatings,  and 
ironical  questionings,  were  directed  to  this  end.  The  purpose  and 
modu»  operandi  of  Socrates  hare  been  thus  ably  and  concisely 
described  and  exemplified  by  Grrote : — "  On  such  questions  as  tlieai^ 
What  is  justice  P— What  is  piety  ?— What  is  a  democracy  P— What  is 
a  lawP  every  man  fancied  he  could  give  a  confident  opinion; 
and  even  wondered  that  any  other  person  should  feel  a  difficulty. 
When  SokratSs,  professing  ignorance,  put  any  such  question,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  answer,  given  off-hand,  and  wilk 
very  little  reflection.  The  answer  purported  to  be  the  explanati^ 
or  definition  of  a  term — familiar,  indeed,  but  of  wide  ana  compre- 
hennve  import;  given  by  one  who  had  never  before  tried  to  render 
to  himself  an  account  of  what  it  meant.  Havius  got  tliia  answer, 
Sokrat£s  put  ftesh  questions,  sppl^ng  it  to  specific  cases,  to  whi<b 
the  respondent  was  compelled  to  ^ve  answers  inconsistent  with  t^ 
first;  thus  showing  that  the  definition  was  eitLer  too  narrow  or  too 
wide,  or  defective  in  some  essential  condition.  The  respondent 
then  amended  his  answer;  but  this  was  a  prelude  to  other  queatitwa, 
which  could  only  be  answered  in  ways  inconsislent  with  the  amend- 
ment; and  the  respondent,  after  many  attempts  to  disentangk 
himself,  was  obliged  to  plead  guilty  to  the  inconsistencies,  witb  an 
admission  that  he  could  make  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  original 

faery,  which  had  at  first  appeared  so  easy  and  familiar.  Or,  tf  he 
id  not  himself  admit  this,  the  hearers,  at  least,  felt  it  forcibly. 
The  dialogue,  as  given  to  us,  commonly  ends  with  a  result  pure^ 
negative,  proving  that  the  respondent  wis  incompetent  to  answer 
the  questions  proposed  to  him,  m  a  manner  oonsisteot  tn^.  ntJarao- 
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torv  eren  to  bimac^.  SoknUs,  u  he  profesaed  from  the  begbnisK 
to  nare  no  poeitive  theorj  to  aapport,  so  he  maiatuiu  to  flke  end 
the  same  air  of  a  learner,  who  shoold  be  ghul  to  aolre  the  diffioultj 
if  he  could,  but  regreta  to  find  himftell  disappointed  of  th»t  in- 
atmcdon  which  the  respondent  had  promiaed."*  Yet  all  the 
while,  the  whole  tenor  of  tua  questions,  though  destructive  of 
the  respondent'a  opinion,  and  aeemiiiglj  only  negatiTe,  haa  all  along 
been  Bach  as  to  ruygett,  and  often  even  to  imply,  a  diatinotljr 
positive  teaching;  and  so  to  cause  the  truth  to  creep  into  the 
heart  withont  offenaive  dogmatism  on  his  part,  and  with  the 
pleasant  though  fictitious  feeling  on  the  part  of  hia  hesiere,  that 
ikej  had  thonght  out  the  truth  for  themselves.  Withont  distinctlj' 
asserting  his  own  opinion,  and  even  while  professing  to  have  none, 
Socrates  managed  to  make  his  andience  embrace  with  favonr  and 
fervour  the  inst  and  indisputable  oODcloaiona  to  which  the  diacnasion 
led  or  tended.  Through  continuous  exclusion  of  the  wrong,  a 
knowle^e  of  the  right  is  gained.  As  fallal  after  fallacy  fuls  and 
falls  before  the  atrong  practical  intellect  which  directs  its  enei^es 

Tinst  them,  and  ther  are  thrust  by  the  onlookers  into  the  limbo 
the  extravagant,  &e  Indicroos,  the  sophistic  the  incorrigiblj 
false,  the  eje  turns  upon  that  which  is  unhit  and  undemolished,  and 
sees  that  that  alone  is  nnassailed,  and  is  evidently  onassailed,  be- 
cause impregnable.  This  polemic,  free  though  it  is  from  profwsion, 
is  a  strong  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  controversy ;  it  commits  the 
opponent  to  little,  if  to  anything  ;  but  fastens  down  the  respondent 
to  every  previous  assertion  or  i^erence,  however  mistaken.  Assent 
and  approbation  mingle  so  cunningly  with  double-thonghted  qneriea. 
which  give  no  indication  of  contrariety  of  opinion  or  of  feeling  ontil 
the  apeaker  is  fairly  committed  to  some  indefensible  thesis,  and  is 
compelled  to  surrender,  at  or  without  discretion.  The  tact  neces- 
■ary  to  concoct  such  arguments — 


Sooratee  poeseeaed,  and  eieroised  with  a  will  and  efficacy  whidi 
annoyed  the  Sophists,  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  ambitious,  and 
excited  the  hatred  of  the  thoughtless. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  aimed  at  being  explanBtoi; 
rather  than  expositorf.  Though,  to  accomplish  this  more  efSciently, 
we  have  slightly  modernized  both  the  thowht  and  the  expression. 
we  believe  we  nave  neither  misrepresented  the  tenor  nor  the  form 
of  the  Socrstic  method  of  teaching.  The  following  passage,  put 
into  the  month  of  Varto  by  Cicero,  in  bis  Academic  Queitvmt. 
appears  to  ua  fully  to  substantiate  all  that  we  have  advanced. 
Cocero  was  not  only  a  student  of  Greek,  but  of  Greek  philosophy ; 
and  he  may  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  of  the  historic  positiim 
assigned  to  Socrates  by  the  interpreters  of  his  age.  "It  ia 
agr^d  on  all  bands,  and,  I  think,  justly,  that  Socrates  waa  the  first 
*  Grab's  "  Histoijr  of  Grttta,'  v«L  vUi.  ofaap.  68,  jugi  ^(IS.  , 


pwia  iiho  MU»d  iiwBj  phiksapliy  from  the  gtaSr  of  oooalt  tfeoDfii, 
pm^eHil^  eonouleA  bj  Satxn  hmelf,  in  whidt  all  the  plukiaopfaen 
bmn  kim  had  been  oootqiied,  ud  introdaccd  her  to  eomaaoa  bb; 
nakaft  virtne  and  viet,  good  and  eril,  ike  ofajeeta  of  big  inqnin'; 
bat  eMeeraing  the  b^faer  branobea  of  natural  jJiiloatnAy  {tmlmti^ 
tse  MKond  nom  oar  oogninuce,  or  at  all  erarf*,  if  turj  were  «**r 
w  well  nnderatood,  of  no  imyortauoe  taward  Uvii^  well.  In  iB 
tboae  HtKOvneu  which  have  been  comniitted  to  writii^,  whh  great 
TBrie^  and  copionsneaa  of  langoage,  I7  dioae  who  hrard  him,  Uft 
mediod  of  diapaUrtien  ii,  to  affirm  nothing  himaelT,  bat  to  reftrtv 
aSugn :  he  pntfeaHt  to  know  nothing,  eswpt  the  Act  itaelf  of  Ua 
knowitw  nothing;  and  mji,  that  in  this  reepeot  he  excds  other 
men,  who  fwicy  that  they  know  that  which  tbey  do  not  know; 
whereae,  all  Lib  own  knowledge  coniiBts  in  the  oonsoionsneaa  of 
Icnowing  nothing ;  and  he  iMomeB  that  Apollo  bad  pronomicod  his 
to  be  the  wieest  of  mankind,  beoaoie  the  whole  of  true  wiadom  co»- 
stfte  in  a  man'B  not  thinking  that  be  knows  that  of  whidi  be  m 
wnorant.  This  being  the  cmtttant  tenor  of  his  diaeoorsea,  and  baa 
&ed  opinion,  all  hie  eloqnenoe  wm  expended  in  praiaingTirtne,aBd 
in  ezboitins  all  men  to  the  study  of  firtne ;  a  lact  eutBoiently  en- 
dent  from  UM  wTitinffB  of  the  Sooratic  philosophen,  and  especiallr 
ofFlMo." 

Thii  b«it«ring  debatw— thii  donUe-meBnin^  and  Ireni^aat  ooo- 
troveraialinn— thie  peeubKrly  Sooratic  dialeotKosm,  ia  called  bf  the 
Oreeka  lipvptla ;  an  ignorance  pnrpoaely  affected,  to  pronA*  or 
oonfonnd  an  opponent.    It  proceeda  by  a  oonitant  conCravt  of  ex- 

Sreerion  and  impreeeion,  of  word  and  meaning.  Erery  ontwaJ 
emonatration  of  reepeot  fortbe  opinion  of  an  a^eraaryia  BoleanBly 
offered,  while  aD  tito  time  the  speaker  ia  eedulonaly  em^oyed  m 
witiidrawing,  one  by  one,  the  supports  on  wfaioh  that  opiuoa  reeta. 
"With  the  moat  humble  deference,  «    '  '  "~    '      ' 


VVith  the  moat  humble  deference,  and  seeming  onaasmningne 
he&n,  considers,  sugseata,  and  queries,  until  the  base  of  the  01 
is  wholly  undermined,  and  it  emks  into  the  bsihoa  of  the  al 
This  is  not  merely  refutation ;  it  is  the  art  of  charming  one  in 
perfect  confidence  m  bis  errors  till  he  has  been  led  into  thidceta  and 
oaneers  altogether  nnperceived  by  him,  and  then  to  open  bis  eres 
to  the  manifest  danger  to  which  he  hss  become  exposed  by  his 
tbonghtless  trust  acd  unreflectireness.  It  then  effects  conviotmi 
by  the  surest  process ;  for  it  merely  reduces  the  opinion  expretJ 
to  a  simposed  rather  thsn  a  real  danger,  and  then  afaows  its 
nntenablcnese  and  want  of  safety.  The  ialse  security  of  mind,  into 
winch  the  fallacy  lulled  one,  is  exposed,  and  the  inclination  to  retomce 
one's  steps,  and  regain  a  fresh  and  firmer  fonndation,  is  irreaisttb^ 
excited.  This  nnmeligrisnt,  ironic  dialectic,  was  the  grand  Socrntio 
organon.  Into  the  sCm*,  tame,  formal,  pedantic,  and  lifeless  spren* 
lations  of  his  age,  he  threw  the  stirring  energy  of  his  own  intellcfr- 
tnal  being ;  and  with  the  fresh  and  Tieoroas  inrestigatire  proeeasM 
of  his  logic,  broke  throngh  the  dnlT  monotony  and  fbrni  of  th» 
Sophistic  leasmiog,  and  at  woe  widened  the  boundario,  and  iaten- 
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nfied  the  kinui  «f  idMlowpIir,  by  inb^ucins  other  ruin  of  Uwaj^ht; 
•ad  bringing  withia  thelimitB  of  pliiloaoph;  the  long-oxiled  qae«- 
tuxuof  ute  lUitiire,  dntj,  anddeslinv  of  mAn. 

H«  nover  opened  a  school,  nor  dia  lie  deliver  ehov;  lectures,  like 
the  Sophitte ;  neither  did  lie  atain  his  palm  with  the  receipt  of  fees. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  eelf-impoied  task  of  bunking,  teuMi^, 
and  eonteoTersy;  to  aw&ken  the  GreokB  to  inquiry  rather  tluui 
iltqaititivenew  ;  ^^  to  "arouse  the  sensual  and  the  vain"  onuw 
the  AtheniftBB  to  raptures  of  a  newer  snd  nobler  kind— those  whii£ 
Ime  Imowledge  jietds.  His  surpiesioK  capacity  for  clear  ex|daiia' 
tioB,  ready  suggestion,  acute  qnestionuig,  and  unwearied  thought, 
mm  hiiB  an  immense  advantage  over  tbe  Sophists,  and  made  nim  . 
uie  antagonist  of  every  false  appearance,  and  every  conoeit  of 
ksowledge. 

This  last  statement  leads  us  to  mention,  that  thoogh  we  bava  ex- 
plained the  dialectical  irony  which  Socratee  employed  as  consia^ig 
of  a  continuous  ilralum  of  apparent  coincidence  of  thought  witA 
a  4ub*tralum  of  real  hostility,  we  do  not  intend  to  intimate  that 
there  was  any  dishonest  seeming  in  hia  style  of  controversy.  It 
had  always  a  double  meaning  in  it,  but  it  Lad  no  double  dealing, 
He  great  taot  ho  possessed  in  so  doubling  his  thought  as  to  brii^ 
«at,  at  oaee  and  invariably,  a  test-instance  which  posaessed  an 
appfDVOt  Dongmenoe  with  his  rcEpondeot's  theory  or  thought,  and 
Tet,  in  reality,  was  fully  charged  with  a  destruction-dealing  potencv, 
la  one  of  tbe  marvels  of  tins  great  man's  nature.  The  finn  k<aA 
w]aA,  amid  all  his  vivacitv,  humour,  pleaaantry,  and  btcti  equiTO^ae, 
he  held  of  the  leadin|f  1houi;ht  or  principle  which  he  had  in  view, 
iras  most  eitraordinary,  and  bis  fuitb  in  the  method  of  ironic  con- 
troversy was  so  great,  that  he  could  even  surrender  himself  to  the 
pasMBg  OHCTeiit  of  the  moment,  and  converse  on  any  and  every 
ooBceiTable  topic,  in  the  full  confidence  that  out  of  the  talk  would 
■rise  an  onpoitunity  of  insisting  upon  and  impresstog  the  great 
imnd  trathi  about  which  he  was  most  concerned,  and  which  also 
most  Doncemed  man  as  man. 

This  strength  of  mind  and  purpose  might,  if  we  rightly  under- 
stood it,  enaole  ns  to  comprehend  the  much  vexed  question  of  the 
senius  or  "  demon  of  Socrates."  This  extraordinary  faculty  o£ 
indemeut— which  so  unerringly, intuitively, almost  even  instinctively, 
led  nim  to  appreheod  and  know  results  from  an  acquaintance  with 
tiieir  antBcedenta — whifli  pave  to  him  almost  the  power  of  prophecy, 
always  the  capacity  to  decide  and  determine — which  he  hod  learned 
to  look  upon  aa  his  unfailing  help  in  argument,  and  his  infallible 
cnide  in  life — was  it  in  reality  natural  or  Bupematural  P  When  he 
looked  abroad  upon  the  flighty,  unsettled,  Gukle  Atheniana,  "  tossed 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  and  veering  continually  as  the 
tenor  of  a  discourse  changed ;  when  he  conversed  with  the  reputed 
wisdom-mongerB  of  his  day,  and  found  them  each  opposing  the  other, 
and  yet  unable  to  give  bim  explicit  and  unequivocal  grounds  for  the 
belief  they  strove  to  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  men ;  when  he  saw 
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wonhipt,  polities,  puiin,  &c.,  cfaaDgine  toeuit  the  dtaogmg  fuUau 
of  the  time,  and  yet  felt  witlun  himself  a  spirit  of  fixed  and  fiim- 
built  faith — an  inataiitaiieous  decisiTeneBs  ot  tiioaght — a  rewJatel; 
aniwetring  method  of  life, — ithat  oould  he  fancy  bat  that  there  mt 
in  him  a  eometbing,  an  agency,  a  spirit,  whieh  was  not  equUj 
operant  in  other  men.  The  very  earnestness  and  force  of  bis  ima- 
ffiDBtion,  the  very  power  and  intensity  of  hie  intellect,  would  giTea 
feeling  of  inspiration  to  him  at  some  moments ;  and  he  would  nney. 
in  these  aupreme  hours  of  thought,— as  the  poet  in  hi»  rapt  and 
excited  moods  fables  himself  lubmissiTe  to  the  mtue — that  a  Diriat 
teacher  whispered  to  his  soul,  that  a  wisdom  higher  than  man't 
.  apoke  in  hie  thoughts,  and  that  his  genius  really  tanght  him  to  dis- 
aiiB\uahJ'alae  from  true. 

An  idea,  something  lik^  this,  was  mooted  in  the  early  ages,  ia 
the  Platonic  schools.  Apuleios,  in  "The  Demon  of  Socrates,"  sa;*: 
*'  According  to  a  certain  definition,  the  hnman  soul,  eren  when  it  is 
still  located  in  the  body,  is  called  a  demon." 

"  DtM  hnnc  ■rdoram  mentibiu  aJdnnt 
Enrjale? — an  lua  caiqae  deni  fit  din  cDpldo?'* 

If,  then,  th^  is  the  case,  a  longing  of  the  soul,  that  ia  of  good 
tendency,  is  a  "good  demon."  Similarly,  Olympiodorus,  in  his 
Scholia  on  the  Firtt  Aldbiades  of  Plato,  says :— "  The  allotted 
demon  is  comcience,  which  is  the  contummaU  tUtieer  of  the  sonL" 
Menander,  the  Greek  poet,  who  was  a  papu  of  TheophiastiA 
the  saccessor  of  Aristotle,  ^vee  currency  to  a  similar  thought^ 
One  of  hie  fragments  is  to  this  efi'ect  :— 

"  To  CToy  mortal,  cmidaiee  ii  a  god^ 
Many  ingenious  bypotbeaes  have  been  framed  upon  this  topic, 
ranging  from  lunacy  to  inspiration, — a  pretty  wide  sweep  of  the 
pendulum,  unless,  indeed,  we  consent  to  I>elieTe, — despite  tlw 
eloquent  disclaimer  recently  produced  in  Blaelcwood't  Magaihe, 
that— 

"  CrMt  wit  to  madnns  dc vlj  b  ■llkd.'' 

But  the  most  rational,  and  withal  the  most  consonant  with  the 
Socratic  life,  is  that  which  we  hare  attempted  to  auggeot  here. 
"  We  ought  to  understand  that  this  seeming  ....  was  onea 
a  reality ;  that  not  poetto  allegoir,  least  of  all  that  dupery  and 
deception,  was  the  ongin  of  it.  Men,  I  say,  never  did  believe  idle 
songs ;  never  risked  their  soul's  life  on  allegories."  "  Let  us  try  iC 
in  our  elucidation  of  them,  we  cannot  convince  ourselves  that  ioeb 
things  were  not  refuges  of  lies,  but  that  there  was  a  kind  of  bet  it 
the  ne&rt  of  them ;  that  they,  too,  were  not  mendacious  and  dis- 
tracted, but,  in  their  own  poor  way,  trueand  sane."    !nie  hypolhnis 

■  "Do  tbagodi,  OEnrjalaa!  add  tbiiardonr  lo  our  Bula? 
Or  does  ewti  oiu's  strong-fait  dnire  becooK  to  bim  ■  pidF' 

rViyif.  ^itid,  IX.  184— i. 
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we  sapport  teenu  beat  to  Konre  tliu  dnirable  point,  (md,  therefore, 
seenu  to  lu  the  beat  ntlaiiiable  one. 

Hutilj  and  ioefficieDtly,  we  feel,  have  we  ran  ov«r  the  mo«t 
marked  cbsracteristica  of  the  Soeratio  philosophy.  So  gnmd  a 
theme  was  irorthy  of  greater  care,  and  more  extended  exposition. 
Uuch  space  might  be  occupied  with  debateable  and  debated  topica 
to  little  purpose.  We  have  aooght  to  seize  upon  the  salient  potDta, 
and  to  preaent  these  to  the  reader.  We  hare  endeafoured,  however 
ineffeetively,  to  indicate  the  place  of  Socratea  as  a  tboaghtaman 
among  the  thinkers  of  aacieat — of  all  timea, — and  we  do  not  acmple 
now  to  endorse  the  eatimate  of  Mitford : — "  The  singular  merit  of 
Socratea  lay  in  the  poritj'  and  uaefulness  of  his  manners  and  con- 
Teraation ;  the  clearneaa  with  which  he  aaw,  and  the  steadiness 
with  which  he  practised,  in  a  blind  and  corrupt  age,  all  moral 
datiea ;  the  diainterestedness  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  die  benefit  of  others ;  and  the  enlarged  and  warm  bene- 
Tolence;  whence  his  supreme  and  only  pleasure  aeems  to  have 
conaiated  in  doing  good.  The  purity  of  Christian  morality— little 
enough,  indeed,  seen  in  practice, — nerertheleaa  ia  become  ao  familiar 
in  tiieory,  that  it  passes  almoat  for  obrioua,  and  even  congenial  to 
the  human  mind.  Those  only  will  jnaUr  estimate  the  merit  of  that 
near  approach  to  it  whieh  Socratea  maae,  who  will  take  the  paina 
to  gather,  aa  they  may,  from  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries  and 
pr^ecesBOrs,  how  lilfle  conception  of  it  was  entertained  before  hi* 
time  I  bow  doll  to  a  just  moral  sense  the  human  mind  baa  really 
been ;  how  alow  the  progresa  in  Uie  inveatigation  of  the  menu 
datiea,  even  where  not  only  great  pains  hare  oeen  taken,  but  the 
greatest  abilities  zealously  employed ;  and  when  discovered,  how 
difficult  it  baa  been  to  eBtabliah  them  bv  proofs  beyond  controversy, 
or  proo&  even  that  would  be  generally  admitted  by  the  reason 
of  men.  It  is  through  the  light  difiused  by  hia  doctrine,  enforced 
bj  his  practice,  villi  the  advantage  of  having  both  the  doctrine  and 
^«ctice  exhibited  t«  the  highest  advantage  in  the  incomparable 
writioga  of  disciples  such  as  Xenophon  and  Plato,  that  hia  life  forma 
aa  era  in  the  history  of  Athena  and  of  men."  S.  N. 

Tha  biUiognph;  dF  wnks  m  SocriUg  is  very  eiteosiTe.  Ws  racall,  at  preaant, 
i>  ■mong  ths  moat  oMfal  sod  InUmtiiig,  in  addition  (o  Ihcte  alreadj  qnotid  utd 
rrfenwl  to,  Wigger's  "Lift  <rf  Socratea;"  Stapfer'a  mrtick  "  Socntei,"  in  tba 
''  Eingntpbie  Uniteraclle,'  u  well  u  hii  monogrsph,  Kcroa,  1786,  "  De  Pbiloaoptiis 
SociatiB;"  Usller'B  "Socnln,"  Fimnkfort,  17S9;  Oilbett  Cooper'i  "Life  of  So- 
cnM,"  London,  1719;  tbs  ctuptan  on  "  Socretn,"  in  Lacfs'i  "  Biognphical 
Hiatny  of  Pbiloaophj,*  aenond  adition;  Pottmr'e  "  Socnl«  and  Plato,"  ths  arlicta, 
rat  voee,  bj  Jaeat,  Id  tfat  **  Diotionnidra  dta  Seicaccs  Fhibsvpliiqnei ;"  and  bf 
Brsodii,  Id  Smith'i  "DictioDar;  of  Claaaioil  Biograpbjr,"  &e.  A  gnat  collcatloo 
af  othar  rerenncea  u«  lo  b«  found  in  Teanemuin's  "UiDoal  of  tba  Biitarr  of 
PhTlowtphj"  (Bohn),  and  in  nTtnl  irocki  rsfemd  to  abore.  Tha;  DMd  not, 
tbsrafora,  ba  mantiooed  ban. 
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IS  THE  CATHOLIC  KULE  OF  FAITH  TttDEP 

AFFIBMITITE  BEPI^T. 

Ad  ftll  tbe  principtd  objectioDB  of  ilie  DVgtbw  lidiB  han  beta 
dispoaed  of  by  J.  H.,  I  propoae,  in  the  prraetit  artide,  to  notua  O* 
paper  of  "  Lei  Scripta,  whiidi  appewred  in  tke  lut  Nnmber,  ■nl 
then  to  laj  before  the  reader  a  smmDnrf  of  tlie  reaaoain^  geaeat^ 
en^loyed  lo  denumstrate  the  Catholic  Hole  o!  Faith,  m  order  t> 
■upply  a  connecting  link  between  the  artioles  whidi  hare  appoaitd 
OB  the  affirmatiTe  aide. 

The  purport  of  "  Les  Soripta'i"  article  ia  to  ihow  Uiat  the  aA»- 
atire  wrilera  have  aHumed  manv  potnta  witboot  deiuniiltwtwg 
Uiem.  Ho  goea  through  the  articlea  of  his  o»poBeBta,aadwb(NMr 
he  meets  wiL)t  a  paaainft  aUnaion  to  a  Catkoue  doetnna,  he  iamt^ 
upon  the  praor  of  that  doctrme.  If  a  aimple  hiatonMl  fact  ia  >»■ 
tMued,  he  InaiBte  apon  ha.Tiiig  the  evidnBoe  for  that  iuL    If  tk* 

KPapacj  IB  alluded  to,  he  aeka  na  to  deaaonatrate  that  ererj  aia^ 
btiff  really  did  exist.  If  St.  Timothy  ia  alluded  to  aa  a  baltuf, 
wonld  compel  ns  to  go  into  tbe  contsoTeray  between  S^mo- 
paliaoa  and  Prcabyteriana.  When  "  A  ImyDMui"  ^natra  a  ntunbc 
of  paaaagea  from  tiie  early  Fatbera  to  ahvw  that  Uaw  Hole  of  Failk 
waa  identical  witJi  that  wUcb  Calltolica  hok-  hidd,  "Lex  Saipta" 
daclarea  tiiat  "  the  irhole  article  is  bawd  l^on  aaaunntioiia ;"  lh> 
"  aanmption"  being,  I  suppoae,  that  theae  anthon  really  did  axiA 
and  tWr  ibry  wrote  the  worica  from  which  "A  Layman"  quota. 
I  do  not  Iinow  what  the  readcra  of  the  BritM  Oomtrwferwilitt  uaj 
think,  but,  to  my  mind,  the  mere  anbterfVige  to  which  "Ln 
Sorqita"  aeema  obliged  to  have  reeourae,  indioatea  hia  attec  iuaUilT 
to  answer  out  argumcnta  oa  the  qoeation.  under  diaeoaaioa.  I 
could  Tery  easily  retort  his  accnsBtion.  His  own  article  is  full  of 
Ute  wildest  aeRnniptione.  He  tells  ua  that  a  large  nondier  of  Iks 
Boraan  Pontiffs  were  purely  intaeiuarr  peraona.  Where  ia  Ui 
proof  P  Hettllaus  that  the  aposiW  Sid.  not  deliver  anythiivts 
their  aucceMora  which  they  did  not  also  commit  to  writing.  'Wboai 
again,  is  hjs  proofP  In  offwaition  to  the  teatimouy  of  ctmj 
resectable  biatoiian,  he  tella  ua  that  St.  Peter  never  waa  at  Bowa 
Where  is  his  proofP  Do  not  all  biatonana  agree  that  Im  «■ 
martyred  there,  with  St.  Paul  P  Doea  not  St.  Peter  hhnaelfinfiaa 
BB  that  be  waa  there,  in  Ua  fiiat  epiatle  (chap.  v.  12,  13)F  B 
would  occupy  too  madi  apace  to  attempt  to  oxpoae  even  a  ft* 
of  the  extravagant  statements  of  which  nia  artwe  ia  eompcaed; 
beaidea,  I  do  not  think  that  anything  I  could  write  would  go  fw  W 
e  a  writer  who  threateaa,  if  the  editor  can  allow  him  another 
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In  aooordancs  with  toy  proniM,  I  will  vbm  lay  before  tha  remSia 
Ml  ftbctract  of  the  line  of  ar;(niiMint  generaUjr  lued  to  demonatnte 
ike  Catholic  Bote  of  Faith. 


Let  oa  aappoHe  that  a  Catholic-not  content  with  the  more  eom- 
Mndionfl  method  whereby  God  broy^t  fatm,  through  baptism,  and 
arly  inatraction,  into  the  posseision  of  ihe  faith,  were  owiroas  of 


BiveBtigatingthe  authority  of  itflprinciplea,  Henatnrallyct .  . 

with  the  Soriptnre ;  he  takes  up  the  GiMpels,  aod  aobmita  them  to 
examination.  He  abstrecta,^  a  momaiU.  from  his  belief  in  their 
invptration  and  Divine  anthority;  be  looks  at  them  simply  as 
hiatcaical  words,  intended  for  his  information.  He  finds,  in  Uw 
first  place,  that  to  these  Gospels,  whether  considered  in  their  sub- 
stance or  their  fonn,  are  attached  all  thoae  motives  of  human 
credibility  which  he  can  possibly  reqnire ;  that  there  is  thrcmghotii 
them  an  absence  of  erarrthing  which  might  create  a  stupicion  that 
there  has  either  been  a  aeaire  to  deceive,  or  a  possibililj  of  ham^ 
been  mistaken.  He  finds  a  bodj  of  extenial  testimonT  snffioMat 
to  convince  him  that  they  are  docoments  prodooed  at  the  time  at 
which  they  profess  to  hsve  been  written,  and  that  thoae  persona 
were  their  anthors  whose  names  they  bear.  As  the  writers  were 
evewitnesses  of  what  \itej  relate,  and  give  ns  in  their  lives  and 
oDaracters  the  stronji^Bt  security  of  thmr  veracity,  he  oonclndea 
that  all  they  have  recorded  mnst  be  certain  and  troe.  We  thna 
Arrive  at  the  discovery  that,  besides  the  mere  narrative,  they  tmfoLd 
to  us  a  system  of  reli);ion  preached  by  One  who  vrronght  the  most 
stupendous  miracles  to  establish  the  Divinity  of  His  mieaion.  In 
other  words,  we  are  led,  by  the  siraide  principle  of  hamsn  isTesti- 
gation,  to  an  ackiiowledgment  of  the  antiionty  of  Christ  to  ttaak 
as  one  who  came  from  God ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  the  necessity  of 
yielding  implicit  credence  to  whatever  we  find  Him  to  have  tanght. 
So  far  the  investigation,  being  one  of  outward  and  visible  fiaets, 
oninot  require  anything  more  than  ordinaiT  historical  or  hmmm 
emdenoe. 

Having  once  established  the  Divine  misuon  of  Christ,  we  nata- 
nlly  ask,  "  What  did  Christ  teach  F"  We  find  that  He  was  not 
content  with  teachinK  certain  general  princinlsH  of  morality — that 
He  was  not  RatisGed  with  unfolding  to  mankiod  doctrines  such  ^ 
none  before  Him  had  attempted  to  teach,  and  thereby  making  man 
acquainted  with  hit  own  fallen  nature  and  his  future  destiny,  hot 
thai,  moreover,  He  adopted  means  to  presea^e  those  doctrinal 
oommimi  cations  to  mankud.  He  selects  a  certain  body  of  men  ; 
He  invests  them  with  great  authority  and  power ;  He  makes  thea 
a  promise  of  remaining  with  them,  and  teaching  among  them,  till 
tite  end  of  time.  Fran  the  very  words  of  the  commissicm  whidt 
Christ  gave  to  His  spostles,  we  conclude  that  there  exists  now,  and 
that  there  will  exist  to  the  end  of  time,  a  corresponding  institatiaB 
Ar  the  preservation  of  those  doctrines,  and  for  the  pe^etiuit«»  of 
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those  blewinga  nliich  our  Lord  came  to  eommnnieato ;  utd  mtt^ 
over,  tb»t  this  iostitHtioD,  in  couBcquence  of  ita  being  ftiu<M  bf 
Cbriat  (Uid  Hie  8pirit7'(loJiTer»  tbeso-doctrinea  to  ns  iiiTiotaU. 

Thna,  merelv  procebding  by  historical  rcMcniiiK,  eucb  u  vmU 
lead  an  infidel  to  belicTS  ia  Christ's  saperior  mission,  ve  come, 
from  the  word  of  Christ,  whom  historical  motivee  oUige  m  to 
believe,  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  bodj,  the  depoaitorr  of 
those  doctrines  whi^  He  came  to  establish  among  men.  'ndt 
body  we  call  the  Church.  From  the  moment  we  are  satisfied  tbst 
Cbnst  has  appointed  a  succession  of  men,  whose  province  it  is.  bj 
aid  of  a  supematnral  assistance,  to  preserre  inno]al«  those  doetfioM 
which  God  has  delivered, — from  that  moment,  whatever  this  bodj 
of  men  teaches,  is  invested  with  that  divine  aathority  which  wo  had 
aclctiowledged  in  Chriat  apon  the  evidence  of  His  miracles. 

Tbe  Chorch  now  takes  upoa  herself  the  office  of  teaching,  and 
infonna  ns  that  tbe  sacred  volume,  which  we  bad  hitherto  ben 
treating  as  mere  history,  commands  a  greater  degree  of  respect  and 
attention  than  any  human  motives  could  possibly  bestow.  Skt 
aays,  "  Under  tliat  guarantee  of  {Kvine  assistance,  which  the  woiit 
of  Christ,  in  whom  you  believe,  have  given  me,  I  prochum  that  tlm 
book  is  the  revealed  Word  of  Ood,  and  is  inspired  by  tbe  Eolr 
Spirit,  and  that  it  contains  all  that  has  aright  to  enter  into  the  sacr«d 
coUeotion."  It  ie  thus  that  we  arrive,  on  the  aathority  of  the 
Church,  at  those  two  important  doctrines  of  the  canon  and  inspirs- 
tion  of  Scripture,  which,  as  several  writers  endeavoured  to  shtnr 
in  the  preceding  debate,  could  not  be  proved  by  any  conne  of  oidi> 
nary  human  investigation. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  fact  of  the  inspiration  of  tb«  Bible,  wc 
open  it,  and  find  that  it  confirms  the  authority  of  tbe  Chorcb.  In 
the  prophecies,  we  find  God  saying  of  tbe  Christian  Church,  "  Iwifi 
direct  their  work  in  truth,  and  I  will  make  a*  everUufing  eovauai 
with  them  (Isa.  lii,  8)."  "  The  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  b«  opened, 
and  a  highway  shall  be  there,  and  it  shall  be  called  the  way  of 
holiness  ...  so  that  fools  shall  not  err  tbeiein  "  (laa.  xsxv.  G). 
"  There  shall  come  a  Bedeemer  to  Zion  ...  as  for  me.  this  ii 
my  covenant  with  them,  my  Spirit  that  it  in  Ikee,  and  nijr  worWt 
viick  I  have  put  tn  thv  month,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  month, 
nor  ont  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  month  of  Uiy  seed's 
seed,  from  henc^orth  and  for  evtr"  (Isa.  lix.  20,  Ac.).  And  ttmuDC 
to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  a  distinct  promise  that  the  Spirit  M 
God  shall  guide  the  Church  into  all  truth  lor  ever  (John  liv.  6—17, 
and  xri.  13).  We  find,  in  consetjaence  of  this  promise,  that  the 
apostles  prefaced  a  doctrinal  decision  with  the  words,  "  It  baA 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ohost  and  to  us  "  (Actn  xv.) ;  woida  wiaA 
are  uaedfor  the  same  purpose  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  this  WT 
day. — We  find  it  promised  that  "  the  gat«s  of  bell  shall  not  prcvsu 
"     ■;  tbe  Church,"  which  is  Christ's  kingdumi,  "The  ChnrA 
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error  ii  eridently  nnwortlty  of  %  good  GoA.  He  who  wu  bo  ■oliei- 
toiu  to  UTe,  aa  Uiat  He  sent  Uis  only  Son  to  die  for  iu,  could  not 
oommit  OS  to  the  blind  roiduiee  of  an  erring,  fallible  teacher.  To 
have  tnie  faith,  we  must  have  a  teacher  that  cannot  err.  Christ  doe* 
not  t«ach  ua  biouetf  peraonally  »the  spostlea  bare  long  aioce  left  the 
world)  the  Bible  i*  only  on  infaUible  guide  when  infallibly  inter- 
preted; and  what  iadiTidnal  can  pretend  to  this  giflP  Private 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptore  is  made,  a«  we  may  aee  by  looking 
around  us,  to  teaoh  every  absardity.  It  therefore  remains  that  the 
in&llible  teacher,  which  the  neeessitiea  of  man  require,  can  be  no 
other  but  that  Chnroh  which  waa  appointed  to  teach  all  nations  by 
Ckriat  Himself. 

I  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  so  thus  tninntoly  into  the  subject, 
becaaee  our  friend  "  Lex  Scripta  hae  aaid  that  onr  demonstrations 
hAve  been  all  along  founded  upon  mere  Bssumptiana,  I  have  given 
a  bird'd.eye  view  of  the  whole  argument :  point  ont  an  unwarrant- 
able asanmption,  if  you  can. 

And  now  I  must  oooclude.  For  nearly  twelve  montha  we  hare 
been  discussing  the  two  questioua  upon  which  all  the  differences 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  founded,  questions  upon  the 
right  solution  of  which  onr  salvation  depends.  Both  sides,  no 
doubt,  have  written  words  which,  upon  mature  deliberation,  they 


would  gladly  withdraw  ;  both  aides  have,  no  doubt,  been  liniilty  of 
occasional  laptu*  penna;  but  nevertbeleaa,  the  discussion  has  been 
oonducted,  I  am  happy  to  say,  with  on  amount  of  good  feeling  and 


moderation  which  is  rare  in  religious  polemics. 

"  And  if  any  one  should  have  felt  nie  previous  system  of  faith, 
even  in  its  smallest  part,  shaken,  let  it  be  but  a  reason  with  him  to 
tiy  the  aecurity  of  the  whole  building.  If  some  amall  cloud  shall 
Kppear  to  have  cast  a  shadow  over  the  serenity  of  his  former  convic- 
tion, oh  I  let  him  not  scorn  or  neglect  it,  for  it  may  be  like  that 
which  the  prophet  commanded  his  servant  to  watch  &om  Carmel— 
rich  with  blessing,  and  fertility,  and  refreshment  to  the  soul  that 
thirsts  for  truth.  *  Iqsativb. 

HB0*T1TE  BBPLT. 

As  the  present  debate  has  been  viewed  as  a  continuation,  under 
another  aspect,  of  the  preceding  one.f  so  we  shall,  in  this  reply, 
take  a  comparative  reriew  of  boui;  for  byao  doing,  wo  shall  have  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  the  whole  subject,  and  be  more  likely  to 
form  correct  opinions  upon  it,  We  purpose,  therefore,  laying  down 
a  few  general  principles  by  which  to  teat  the  soundness  of  the 
arguments  adduced  'to  establish  the  claims  of  each  party.  Oar 
limited  space  forbids  us  entering  minutely  into  all  the  arguments 
brought  forward ;  but  we  hope  our  readers  will  iludy  both  the 
debates  with  calmness  and  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
and  we  have  no  fear  as  to  the  result. 


tVd.XII.Q^)^„,|^. 
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Our  fint  inqoirr  thoold  U,  What  U  a  Anle  (^  Futh?  H.  & 
■•TB,  "^  tfae  term  'BuLe  '  Z  luidentiud  a  Msotitrff  oralaitdirdb; 
micli  we  msf  compare  or  try  a  thing,  thn*  testing  it*  cometnai. 
A  Bule  df  Faith,  therefore,  miut  be  that  Duomra  by  which  w«  m 
to  regnhta  not  odIj  the  agenda,  or  things  to  be  done,  but  slso  tkl 
endenda,  or  thinf^s  to  be  believed."  Tnu  deGoition  is  a  mwdcoe; 
and  die  sixth  uticlo  of  ths  Chnrohof  England  limits  the  ProtssUit 
Bole  of  Faith  to  the  Holr  Scriptures.  But  iha  Churoh  of  Boat 
SHjs  that  her  "  Snle  of  faith  is  the  takoU  Word  of  Qod,  Tie.,  Hotr 
Scripture  and  Divine  traditions"  (p.  15).  This  defimlion  does  not 
eonlain  the  whole  of  iti  for  tlw  ijonaj  note  to  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  mji: 
— "  But  if  we  would  have  the  whole  rule  of  Christian  fiuth  ssd 
pnetiM,  we  must  not  be  ctmtent  with  those  Soriptnres  whid 
Timothj  knew  from  his  infanoj,  that  is,  the  Old  Testament  slon 
nor  yet  with  the  New  Testament,  without  taking  along  with  it  (ks 
^b^itiim*'  of  the  apostira  and  the  '  inter^rtt^ttottt'  of  theChaiek, 
to  which  the  apostles  delivered  the  hook,  and  the  true  meMuofi  sf 
it."  This  note  assumes  the  Apocrypha  to  be  part  of  the  Old 
Testament,  though  it  is  well  kaown  that  it  does  not  and  nerer  did 
ibrm  any  part  of  the  Jewish  ScriptBree  ;  and  to  tha  Jews  [wtrt 
committed  the  oracles  of  God  (Bom.  iiL  2).  It  will  be  seen  Ittm 
this,  that  the  stal&aM»t  at  "  IgnA^ns "  (p.  16)  emceming  the 
"  Catholic  Kale  of  Fmth,"  though  taken  from  the  decree  of  tb 
Council  of  Trent,  is /aiiifv;  or  else  some  one  has  added  the  "  Mr- 
mtatioiu  of  the  Church^'  to  "  Me  wholt  Word  itf  Ood,  via.,  Ho^ 
Sinn ptu re  and  Divine  traditions."  We  should  like  to  know  by  wM 
Mthorit^  this  was  dene.  From  this  etateuMBt  it  will  also  be  evidssl 
Aal  both  Froteatanta  and  Bomaa  Catholics  are  agreed  leewc*^ 
the  Divine  io  spin  tion  and  authority  of  the  Btblk;  and  that  lA^sn 
mt  agreed  respecting  the  Divtna  authority  of  ths  Apocirphs. 
the  "  traditions  '  aod  "  interpretations  "  of  the  Boauah  ChnicL 

This  leads  us  to  inquire.  What  truth  or  truths  ought  we  to  hsfs 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  onr  propositiona  and  arguinenta  in  Ihesl 
debates  F  First,  we  ought  to  nave  assumed  that  a  Divine  Bole  tt 
Faith  wsB  necessary  for  man  j  second,  that  God  has  ^iven  him  oos; 
and  third,  thst  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  diTinely  inspired.  Eespeefr 
Btg  the  first  two  we  need  say  nothing  at  present,  but  bdierinitu 
bc^  parties  do.  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptnre^  vs 
pes«eiTe  the  fallacy  of  "  IgnatiuB  "  in  laying  down  the  "  oompUfsfaJ 
■od  laborious  inquiry  "  on  p.  96  of  uie  last  volnme.  Woe  «t 
^eeUBstng  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible  with  an  m)StU,  saek 
an  inquiry  might  be  instituted  by  him  with  propriety  (  boi  (or  cos 
■who  believes  Uxe  truth  of  these  things  equally  with  hia  oj^ 
require  Um  to  do  so,  is  "  mere  caTilling  and  captioiis  Inflinf .~ 
do  we  think  an  infidel  would,  like  "  Ignatius,'  illcgioBUy  ccfc.^' 
that  because  the  Bible  hae  no  proof  of  its  Divi^  in^iiatia*  ia 
itself  in  not  having  "  a  list  of  inspired  books,"  that,  therefoni  As 
Bible  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  Bule  of  Faith  (p.  lOi,  vol.  zii.). 

Assaming,  then,  that  the  Bible  is  divinely  iaspired,  ve  an  M 
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to  iaqnir^  It  tlw  KUe,  wttboat  the  AvMTjpkn,  As  "  tndhioBs  " 
snd  "  utcrpretatioiu "  of  the  Soini«h  Charoh,  Miffisifliit  to  guide 
BUD  to  hMvon  t  or,  ia  otter  words,  Does  it  contain  all  do^ina] 
tmtliB  neoessuy  to  be  believed,  and  all  precept*  vecmutrj  to  be 
6bej*i,  in  order  to  lecDn  etem&l  Balr^on  P  If  it  does  not.  Are 
the  Apocrypha,  the  "  trsditiona "  and  "  interpretationi "  of  tiie 
ICosish  Church  dinnely  ioapiradP  The  o*u*  of  proring  the  fiUde 
alont  snffieient  rests  upon  us  Protestants ;  and  the  onut  of  pmring 
th»  Krise  aat^K^tf  of  the  Apociypha,  the  "traditionB"  and  "in- 
twpretations,"  rests  upon  our  opponenta. 

As  ire  both  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  Qod,  we  cmght 
to  receive  its  testimonj  and  autboritj  m  uoqnestionablo  in  these 
debates.  But  while  our  opponents  ^peal  to  the  Bible  to  trf  to 
dioir  its  insnffimency  ss  a  Bole  of  Faith,  th^  oooUj  eaj  to  ns, 
"  Sat  it  i*  to  no  pnrpoee  at  all  to  refer  to  the  Bible  for  any  prooft, 
without  yoQ  first  prove  the  gennineDesB,  aathentiaitj.  and  ioBpira^ 
tioa  of  it.  tJatil  this  is  done,  argument  is  nseless  "  (p.  S33,  voL  zii.). 
It  is  evident,  even  from  Ai»  "  captions  trifling,"  that  ihej  feel  die 
ibree  of  vat  sppeab  to  the  Divine  aathoritv  of  tie  Word  of  God ; 
and  also  that  thsj  are  obliged  to  adroit  tne  legttimaoj  of  proofs 
tfom  ite  Bible  when  its  inspiration  is  acknowledged-  And  since 
this  very  point  is  n»o»*»ariig  amumed  by  ns  both,  we  shall  perceive 
tfco  ^opnety  of  H.  B.'e  proposition  (p-  11,  voL  xiL),  namely;— 
"BManse  tlte  BiWe  bears  tastimonv  to  its  own  raScieuey  as  a  role 
offiiith,  and  the  BiMe  being  the  Word  of  Ood,  its  teetimony  ma«t 
b«  tne."  T^  is  not  natttly  beggiag  the  question  of  the  canon 
amA  inspiratioB  of  the  Kble,  as  asserted  by  "  Aii^:iiBtine,"  bat 
praptflg  tutumiiuf  tiie  tmth  of  what  we  both  believe  in,  and  appeal 
to  M  an  anthoritr  on  the  sobject. 

We  tbM  not  be  able  to  notice  the  ailments  adduced  in  the 
previons  debate  furtiier  than  to  bri^r  rmly  to  the  article  of 
"A  Layman," which  "Gregcvy"  says,  "has  hardly  been  notioed  by 
•t^seqnent  affirmative  writers."  "  A  Layman  "  asserts  "  Ikai  tit 
Dimine  Euia  of  FaUk  mtut  ntctMorily  bt  hoth  clbab  a*d  ISVkl,- 
UBI.B  (p.  104).  "  Gregory  "  saye,  "  that  {f  tie  Bible  be  lo  clear,  it 
anwf  (mcA  xraxr  oni  w><A  itxesbikg  mrtedniy  tie  sakb  beubv." 
Patting  this  and  that  togetfa«,  it  amoimt<  to  the  following  ^llogisntt 
Bttoely:— 

Tbe  Divine  Sole  of  Faith  must  be  so  elear  and  infallible,  at  to 
teaoh  *feiy  one  with  mnerring  cortun^  the  tame  btli^. 

Tbe  Bilile  doM  not  toaoh  every  ProUtti^t  with  unerring  certainty 
the  Heme  leli^.    Therefore  the  Bible  is  hot  the  Divin*  BuU  cf 


h  nery  one  witti  unerring  certainty  the  hmm  beli^. 

Ibe  Kble,  wit^  the  Apocrypha,  "  traditions,"  and  "  intmpretap 
tioBs  "  of  the  Bomiah  Chmren,  do  «of  teaA  tvny  £obm»  CmtioUe 
witii  wMrTTfi;  eertaiity  tite  MMM^ebef.  ^.. 
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TbenloK  IA«ts  togetlter  are  kot  <il«  2)*vmm  £uU  vfBtiti. 

Earing  Unu  shovn  the  fallacy  aad  abtnrdit;  of  "  A  lAjman't  * 
proposition,  oa  which  hia  sr^menta  depand,  it  is  needlaaa  fortbet 
to  notice  his  paper. 

Wenow  torn  to  a  review  of  tlie  present  debate;  and  in  ao  dcang, 
cannot  but  expreaa  tlie  aatonishment  we  felt  when  rMrdine  oar 
opponeate'  articles,  at  tlie  ssemnption  of  eTcrrthinc  essential  to 
eatabliih  the  "  truth  "  of  their  KnTe  of  Fwth.  We  fimy  agree  witk 
"  Lex  Scripta  "  that  they  have  based  aaanmption  upon  asanmntioft— 
aeanming  all  the  points  on  which  this  coatroveray  hinges.  And  we 
hope  to  make  this  apparent  to  our  readers  before  we  oonclude. 

We  have  shown  that  that  portion  of  our  oppocents'  Rule  of  Faith 
which  is  diapnted  is  the  Apocrypha,  the  "  traditiona,"  and  "inttr- 
pretatioDB,"  and  that  the  only  inditpulable  anthority  to  which  mt 
can  botli  appeal,  is  the  Biblr.  We  also  showed  that  theae  ctmbo- 
verted  points  depended  upon  the  qaestion  or  ikct  of  Pet«r  being  ths 
ro«it  of^that  Chiu^.  And  althongh  "Ignatius"  (p.  17)  lays  gnat 
etresB  upon  its  infallMlUs,  knd  ■■Qreeory"  {p.  88)  aays; — "H* 
(Christ)  dealarea  that  it  is  to  be  foonded  apon  a  roek,  w&ich  nans 
He  beatowB  npon  the  disciple  who  waa  to l>e  the  HSU>  and  xn- 
STONB  of  it,  and  that  '  the  gatee  of  hell  shoold  not  prevail  a^wiMt 
it;'"  and  although  "A  layman"  (p.  160]  quotes  from  S.  Cypnaa,  a 
reference  to  the  same  passage  of  Soripttue,  and  from  S.  Jercne 
and  Angnstine,  references  to  the  authorify  of  tie  chair  tf  PtUr, 
».«.,  bia  ttipremacg;  yet  "  Gregory  "  (p.  92)  says  : — " '  Theophylaet' 
has  endeavoured  to  ahow  that  S.  Peter  was  not  the  ileod  of  tk 
apostles,  nor  the  rock  of  the  Church.  TliitltatiuitiMtgtoiei^kfkt 
qHtition.  The  ^rimacj^  of  S.  Peter  inight  form  the  aabject  of  a  mm- 
rate  debate,  but  it  certainly  ia  not  the  Catholic  Rule  of  Faith."  Wty. 
Uien,  did  "  Gregory  "  and  others  refer  ua  to  the  iiffallibiUty  of  the 
Church  and  the  mpr^maes  of  Peler  as  the  grmtnd  of  the  "  tr*lh  " 
of  their  Rule  of  Faith  P  And  why  did  "Gregory,"  with  out  artid* 
before  him,  instead  of  answering  our  argument*  on  Matt,  xn.  18; 

a  note  it,  and  then  say  : — "  I  have  written  my  article  witiiont  using 
lose  texts  which  '  Theophylaet '  conceives  Catholics  rely  upon  lo 
prove  their  Rule  of  Faith  P"  Error  ia  always  intontitteiU  witk 
ifwJ^BB  well  aa  with  teuth.  Why  did  be  not  try  to  prove  that  lit 
Church  might  be  ir^allibU,  although  the  roek  or  head  of  it  wnc 
fallitU?  We  argued  (p.  S2)  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Chmdi 
would  depend  upon  ihat  of  the  roek  upon  which  it  was  built.  Tit 
house  built  on  the  *and  perished,  bteaute  it  was  built  on  the  *a»d; 
while  that  built  upon  the  roei  withstood  the  storm  and  tempast, 
hecaute  it  was  founded  upon  the  rock.  But  "  Gregory,"  aft« 
denying  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  asserlinK  theJtt/ZiU^  of 
Peter  and  thn  other  apostles,  affirms  that  the  Church,  built  moa 
poor  fallible  Peter,  (oiUt  think  at  t /alliile  h«ad  and  k^ttoimJ)i» 
an  it^allibU  Church.  The  snmmary  of  this  is,  that  "  Gregwy ' 
firat  tutertt  or  attuntei  that  Peter  was  the  head,  rock,  or  kegittm  el 
Christ's  Church ;  he  then  affirms  that  tki*  ha*  netimg  to  dm  wM  tht 
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fmttHeii  at itae ;  iiext,ke  dettiM  tlie in/rifi£«Uf« of  Pafarnd lifaa 
np*,  md  then,  lastlj,  unmef  tii«t  tlire  Cbu  cliilraiH  wpoafaiiibti 
^Bttr,  HBpgorted  bj  a  fallible  htytlone,  a&d  Kcrrsnied  bj  a  ,^«U*Ub 
4Md,  Iho  -PiTW,  is  ftn  infolUMe  Cikurob !  By  what  mleB  of  lof^  be 
deAacee  aoeh  &  mnctiuioa  fram  liia  oantnidictarj  premism  we  kaow 
Bet ;  btit  we  do  knov  that  tbi«  abows  the  hoUownei  ofikt  grtatmit 
of  bu  Sole  of  Faith,  and  tbe  worthlmtntM  i^hit  atmmplion*. 

Wa  mnr  notice  the  Act  that  not  OMe  of  our  apponeatB  bae  offevel 
•  -wopA  in  Tepir  to  «nr  argnoieitU  (pp.  28, 24)  veapeotin^  the  Divim* 
asdiori^  of  ttte  Apocrrpha.  We  there  showed  that  maamuch  tm 
tkn  affinn  tiie  Jewish  Churc&  to  be  infallible,  Had  thence  argue  tiw 
Miillibility  of  their  own,  so,  by  their  own  confrMion,  the  Jewiak 
Cmrch  waa  'ittfiUKbls  right,  nbcn  thev,  on  the  (rronndB  addnned, 
did  not  Noeire  Hie  Apoorypha.  And  thnvfgh  our  opponenta  ahooid 
ni>*«  the  "  taratb  "  of  the  other  oontrorerted  pointa,  ret  until  tkcf 
MOW  M«tr  iitfaliibie  ryki  to  Bet  aaide  t^e  itrfiilUbU  dednima  of  tM 
3«miA  Oiaroh  in.  ibu  matter,  the  fact  will  atill  Temais  tlwt  th* 
"Cstbolia  Bole  of  Faidi  is  not  tnae." 

W*  )uen  showed  that  the  onu*  of  proving  the  Divine  asthontjf 
of  &a»  coatrorerted  pointa  reste  upon  onr  opponents,  and  we  have 
just  ■eenttat.TerpeotiDg  one  oF  them,  the;  hare  not  offered  a  single 
'WWd  in  proof.  itegardLng  the  othen.  thej  have  based  their  aiva- 
mentf  «pon  tiie  aasaaiptioti  of  their  Choreh  being  etelutivety  aw 
CMkaHe  or  Univareal  Church  of  Christ ;  and  that,  ai  nch,  ake 
eutnot  teach  *nvr.  Both  these  aMuinptdoos  our  readers  wiU 
pOToeiTe  are  fake  and  groandless ;  fur  the  torm  Cal&olie  is,  aad 
alwaya  has  been,  denied  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  Borne  eiclo- 
Krelf;  and  as  long  as  the  Greek  and  oUier  chnrchea  remain  ia 
existence,  or  on  tbe  paee  of  biitoTT,  otbt  whom  the  Bomish  Charoh 
Meeer  tUd  exeroiae  jnriadiction,  and  whoee  eiislence  was  antecedeat 
or  eoemJ  with  that  of  Some,  the  absurdity  and-baselesBoeas  of  euA 
■a  asBomption  will  be  apparent.  But  even  tliis  assDmptton  is  baaed 
apon  OBoaer,  which  is  the  tu^imaey  of  PeUr,  ani  this  we  showed 
in  onr  ^penine  artiele  to  be  "  aa  baaelesa  an  the  fabrict  of  a  vision." 

On  p«ge  86,  "Gregory"  says: — "1  shall,  therefore,  proeoed  to 
show  'UMt  the  antbonty  upon  which  a  Catholic  believeH  in  Chria- 
tiani^  is  founded  upon  tmth  ;  and  that  the  Church,  whose  Bole  of 
Faitfa  W«  are  now  diacaseing.  is  the  true  Ciurch,  and,  rn  coiuequeniM, 
toachea  na  the  fme/atM."  The  "anthority"  on  whioh  a  Ctitholio 
beKenaOhristianity  is  titst  of  his  Church;  oonseqaenUy.  "Gregory" 
■BodrntAM  to  prove  that  it  is  founded  upon  truth.  He  is  next  to 
•how  t^t  it  is  tie  true  Ckurck,  and  that,  eoiueguentlf.  no  nTor  is 
tavgfat  therein.  We  bnve  abeady  shown  that  the  Bomiah  CIxunIi 
oaaiBOt  be  Xxclttbivslt  tke  true  Ckurek.  but  that  ^e  is  a  pttrt  cf 
the  Univnsal  or  Catholic  Choreh  we  admit  and  maintain.  W« 
■bo  maintain  that  a  tbcb  Church  mar  fall  away— may  teach  error. 
Were  we  to  assert  the  opposite,  we  f>aould  give  the  lie  to  the  plam 
fcetavfhiaton'.  Was  net  the  Jewish  Church  a  Ime  Cluaroh  P  and 
dM  notovr  Ij»d  himself  tkaxga  U«  nuonbar*  wil^  "teaohing  lai 
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"doctnneB  the  commutdmenta  of  men — n'^^i'g  the  Word  of  Oed  of 
none  effect  through  their  tnditionP  Mtrk  vii.  7.  Tho  Qalatiaii 
Church  WHG  a  tme  Church,  jet  ^ej  fell  into  errar  in  t«MhinK  tbe 
neceuity  of  circnmoiiion  and  the  observance  of  the  Moasic  law. 
Tkote  of  Fer^KtnoB  ind  Thjatira  were  true  Churohee,  yet  they,  «▼<« 
in  Bpoetolic  tunes,  taught  error.  And  what  is  the  Church  of  B<]Be 
more  than  they  P  That  tho  Bomiah  Church  ha«  taught  errtwe  «C 
iMlieve  ia  indisputable.  Let  our  readers  jud^  by  oompMUiR  tlw 
teaching  of  the  Bible  and  the  Chobch  or  Som  on  pp.  26,  SB. 
We  thinV,  then,  that  we  have  shown  the  fallacy  of  "  Grregory'a  " 
propoaition,  and  that  all  hia  argumenta  founded  thereon  are  th^^fon 
lallaoiouB. 

Reapectinff  the  miibilily,  unitg,  catkolieilg,  i«linett,  and  apot' 
iolioity,  wbidi  "  Gregory  "  cluma  aa  the  property  of  hia  Church,  we 
have  not  time  nor  space  to  enla^ce  upon.  We  mnat  IsaTe  tbcaa 
with  onr  readers ;  but  we  hope  ther  will  bear  in  mind  that  thoogh 
•11  these  marks  were  true  of  the  Bomiali  Church,  they  would  not 
prove  her  to  be  exelurively  the  Church  of  Christ,  nor  yet  make  btr 
incapable  of  teaching  error.  It  ia  one  thing  to  claim  tbeae  nuib, 
and  another  thing  to  prove  tlte  poMSfnon  of  them.  Thoae  who  «c 
acquainted  with  Church  history  will  readily  call  to  mind  pcrioda 
-wfatch  will  give  the  lie  to  the  poaseMiou  of  these  by  the  Wnminh 
"'       '       '     ■  close  this  topic    "  Gngor^ " 


I,  th»  poteer  to  coMPBt.  It  it  l^i,  m 
Ood  leaett  our  own  aalvation,  in  our  ovm  hand;  to  aecepi  or  r^faet 
JLS  WE  THINE  pbopbb"  (p.  90).  We  ask, then, tDAytbe  peraeeotioBa 
and  wholesale  elauRbters  of  the  Waldenses  and  Xlbigenaea  beewiM 
they  refused  to  submit  to  the  Pope,  and  prererred  to  be  guided  by 
the  simple  Word  of  Ood,  as  their  forefatbera  had  been  P  Whg  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  P  Wkg  the.blaaing  fire*  of  Smithfiddf 
TF^the  Inquisition  of  Spain  and  Borne  P  Wbt  aU  tit—  if  tkt 
Church  of  Borne  be  Iioly,  and  her  children  left  "to  accept  or  reject 
aa  they  think  proper  "  P  The  marks  of  holiness,  Jtc.,  are  made  the 
arotitidot  the  "truth"  of  the  Catholic  Bale  of  Faith.  Henoe  tbe 
hollowness  of  that  ground  and  the  falsi^  of  her  Bule  of  Faith. 

On  page  167,  "  A  Layman"  asserts  that  the  Church  of  Bose  wm 
in  the  ^Msession  of  the  true  faith  dnrinj;  the  Ufetone  of  tlw  apoatlF 
Paul.  Batsorelybedoesnot  infer  therefrom  that  thahaa  it  «o«.  H« 
asks  taken  the  Churob  of  Borne  fell  into  error.  Shall  we  oondmit 
'  tiiat  because  a  sick  man  cannot  tell  how  or  mion  be  recemd  ikt 
seeds  of  his  complaint,  that  he  is  not  sick,  or  that  ha  ia  notas 
because  we  cannot  tell  P  But  if  we  bri^  plain  and  atotng  aridcaw 
from  the  Scriptores  that  the  Church  of  Bome  mow  teadtea  iiiiililMi 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  no  sensible  man  would  doubt  ot  ha 
harins  fallea  into  error,  although  nnther  he  nor  we  might  be  afal* 
to  tel^Wli<^^  this  error  first  arose. 

^  Tbe^qnotations  which  be  haa  given  as  from  the  Fathers.  Iioaaai, 
pyivian,  Origen,  Jerome,  aiM  Augoatine,  aeoii  to  hain  ■aoH 
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conneotion  with  the  sniijeot  of  debate,  ^niere  ia  littie  in  tiiem 
&om  wluch  uiy  Protestant  need  diMent  Mo«t  of  theao  eitraota 
do  not  refer  to  the  Chnreli  of  Borne  st  aJI ;  -while  tbe  ntmoat 
that  oau  be  proved  from  the  remunder  a  that  the  writer*  agreed 
witb  the  dootrinee  whioh  were  ti«»  tauffht  bj  her.  Not  one  of 
thMe  FaUieri  held  the  Bole  of  Faith  of  the  present  Church  of 
Borne.    IrenffiOB  writes  of  the  heretics  of  his  time,  that, 

"  Whtn  rapnrtd  with  ttn  Seriptons,  tiuj  b«sin  to  mcdm  tha  Scriptam  ■■  if 
tb«f  w<n  DM  oomet,  Mr  of  aotlioritj;  sod  ■■  It  thtr  ntct  imlrignnu,  uhI  as  If 
tilt  tratb  might  not  ba  dioccmnd  from  tbam  b^  tlum  iriia  katw  not  tn^tloa.'* 

Hear  Cjpriao.  In  the  celebrated  coDtrorersr  between  him  and 
Pope  Stephen,  respecting  die  re-baptization  of  those  baptised  by 
heretics,  it  was  pleaded  by  Stephen  that  "  tradition"  wm  agunst 
it.    To  this  Cypnan  replies, — 

'Wbcan  ii  thst  tradltkof  Data  it  daocand  from  Dominieal  and  ETsngtlicil 
tartimciiij,  or  dou  It  nms  fram  Uw  oomnuudi  sod  ojdttles  of  ths  Apootln?    For 

God  dooliuco  tliat  IhoM  things  in  to  b«  doa*  tfast  mn  miilluL If, 

tbsnAn,  it  ta  aithv  ogmmudid  hi  tb*  GaptI,  or  oonuilud  in  dt*  EpbtlM 
ot'Acli^tho  ApsoUujlottluit  diTins  sod  hd;  Indition  bo  obMTnd.''t 

Hear  Origen : — 


We  recommend  the  following  to  the  special  attention  of  J.  H.: — 
"  Tc  onght  to  know  that  tbi  tUop  i«kd  fnm  tb*  sund  TolviMa  an  wocth^ot 

bsiog  numd  bj  tlu  Baif  Sfdriti  bat  «•  o««d  tho  gnu  of  tha  001;  Spirit 

to  iiitwpnt  theiD,"§ 

Hear  Jerome  :— 

"  The  otlwr  tfaiogi  aUo,  *hiidi  thof  Sod  sod  foign  of  tbsmsiJTM,  vitliMit  tbt 
aDtboritjsnd  tostimomei  d  tha  Seriptons,  as  if  bf  spoatditsl  tnditioo,  tha  svmd 
of  Ood  noita  down."  I 

"  As  w«  danjr  not  thesa  tbiiiRS  tlut  an  wriltaD,  to  vs  njact  thosa  thiags  that 
are  i^  written.  That  God  was  bom  of  ■  Tirgia  wo  MisTe,  bocanae  wa  nad  it; 
that  Hai7  mairitd  aftar  ths  hirtli,  va  baliars  not,  bccansa  wa  raad  it  not.  "^ 

Hear  Angnatine: — 

■'  Bitbar  with  lasnact  to  Christ,  oc  His  Chunb,  or  sortUng  olas  whstarar,  that 
]4rtsins  tojonrfkitll  or  lifa,!  will  not  ssj'wo;'  baosoat  wa  an  b^  no  toaaas  toba 
eoBipBid  to  him  vbo  said, '  Although  wa,''  bnt  eartainl;  I  will  aaf  what  lia  has 
foUinrad  it  ap  with,  If  an  a^al  fnnu  haaTtn  ahali  bara  preachad  to  job  anjthiif 
bcjood  what  j»  hsTa  itcsiTod  in  tha  Scriptnrai  of  tin  Law  and  tho  Ooual,  lat  him 
*- '^ma.''*" 

■  AdT.  Han.  lib.  3.  i  Epist.  ad  P«npaiiun.    Oiaa.  lui. 

Bom.  la  Jar.  g  Hom.  in  Jash.  |  In  A|!gBnai,  o.  E 

^  AdT.  Bdrid.  *■  Contra  Utt  FatiJ.  lib.  a. 
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"Jl  iMtpout"  pft  prouii  Ji  tonisBa  "LacSaipta"  llMt,oa 
lefncnoetomf  boolcof  mBbvotianoMd  IwCatboUoi,  bawiUAii 
tint  "  ervy  d^ree  of  Imim^  m  to  Wpaid  to  Hit  B\tmoi  V^b. 
•WM  Dinne  hBrNnr."  la  a  ted  of  iutraclum  not  vuoh  aMcl  l^ 
'CaUwlifls,  "A  J^ytaaa"  -miH  find  tbst  vMty  dagiw  of  mUqmb 
buuvBT  M  to  hejpud  to  Odd  dtoe^-nane  to  ^ir  onatsn : — **  uob 
■halt  loTe  tkeXbrd  tkj  Ood  inA  cU  Iby  hMrt,  and  vitb  aU  % 
•onl,  ftnd  with  a2{  tby  loiiui,  uid  with  all  thy  Btrangth."  (Maik  xii. 
80.)  "  Thou  ahalt  wotahjp  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  oidg  ihalt  tbo« 
serre,"  (MatL  iv.  10.) 

Wo  fear,  however,  tiuit  eneh  referenceg  maiy  be  diatutefnl  to  "  A 
In^bm."    Frahapi  the JbUcmnigvvr  •tritium  bettar: — 

"  I  will  eonSem  thee,  O  Ia^,  Moenae  dnn  hut  hid  theae  thmga 
from  the  -wise,  M>d  bait  revealed  -AiBm  unto  Iwbee.  Hy  gkcr  kii 
covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  ia  fn)I  of  thy  mercy.  O  BJesae^ 
Virgm,  thou  uveat  whom  thou  wilt,  and  he  from  whom  tkon  tiKacA 
thy  mca  dtee." 

"  O  Lady,  penait  SM  not  to  be  delirered  OTCt  to  the  fory  tff  God. 
that  I  be  BOt  judged  in  Hie  tagfn.  lupine  the  &ce  of  thy  Sm 
towards  iM ;  ebUtf  Him  to  baire  pity  on  the  bimmvi." 

"  The  world  remwna  by  thy  Providence ;  for  it  ia  Thoc  wko  at 
lAe  beginning  /bunded  it  together  icith  Gos  i  I  am  wholly  tiiine : 
O  X«dy,  tare  me." 

The  author  of  the  above  blMphenies  ia  «  oHionicad  aeiBt  of  tt» 
Church  of  Some.  On  the  11th  of  July  in  each  rear,  ever;  Riomiah 
priett  thus  pnya : — "  O  God,  who  didat  atve  bleaaed  Bonaventnre 
to  thy  people  for  a  BnniBtir  of  eternal  M&Ktion,  giant,  we  beeeedi 
Thee,  that  he  who  wva  £hs  imtnictor  of  oar  life  hei«  on  earth  naay 
become  our  intercessor  in  Leaven."  The  "Psalter  of  St.  Bona- 
Tentnre,"  from  which  wo  have  quoted  these  psaaaga  (almoat  at 
random),  is  a  book  in  extensive  use  on  the  contment.  Ten  editioiia 
of  it  were  ieeaed  at  Eame,  from  1884  to  1844,  witb  t^  MCt»;^e«» 
■MMtion  o(  the  last  f  ope,  Gregory  XTI. ;  and  other  edttiona  dnrini; 
the  present  pontificate,  with  the  official  imprimatur. 

"A  Layman"  next  affirms  that  "the  power  of  thePontilK  to 
grant  '  Indulgences  to  ain'  has  never  existed,  save  in  tiie  imi^wt- 
tioD  of  such  Protestants  as  'LexScripta.'"  For  the  better  infonna- 
tion  of  "  A  Layman,"  we  quote  the  following  tttm  Ifae  devetda  of 
Pope  Gregory  IX. :—  • 

"Da  adahnlU  Tin  et  nWa  crtminlbii*  i)Da  iimt  minora  point  gpitap—  ons 
dsiiaa  pott  penctam  pasltmtam  diipnnre."  '*  Bat  ot  KdnllBnu  mai  dtar 
Ihmp  erimti,  tin  Iriitaops  m^  gmrt  diapenutiai  to  tbi  ciufj  iftar  pbudbb  haa 


The  passages  quoted  by  J.  H.  on  page  22i  are  all  reij  well  ia 
Qieir  pkee,  to  prove  <tfae  uniTeisality  of  the  mit«oa  ot  tk  apoallM. 
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and  the  pvpebuliy  of  Gbi'mt'a  {Msodw  wilL  Hii  i 

dian^  tliroi^)koat  ■&  &2B*;  but  omlil  J.  H.  faaa  pwred 

Woiaaof  eke  CAurekqfSome^f  Uieae  pmniiMi, 

that  thoT-  at*  olumed  apaa  luwratTitwa  nmwii 

oar  hnviKf;  b>  ^o**  thftt  Christ  has  &ilBd  »  Hii  pramigu  to  Hit 

CliiiK^  in  oRteF  t«  prora  th»  faUibilit^  <^tii*  Bonmfa  Chratdi.  oaf 

«m<K«nts  nntt  prove  the  oeliHin  mU  to  •««■-)- on>  of  tiM^ 

la  snawer  to  th*  ohjettion  at  J.  H.  vrnpnCimg  the  n.  _ 
J>«frMHidPe<r^w*«bMm,thataltbaaghth«TaBaciikrlB  „ 
in  which  am  Swiour  rk^  wm<  lh«  S;B>Chaldftie,  bbcI  ahhoogb  a 
pMseaMd  but  oii»  «ont  KlPHAX,  to  »apMM>  boUtroob  eni  «toMi 
T«t  the  loagiug^e  in  which  tha  •jostles  tarola  nuut  guide  xa,  and 
Mna  our  uithontj'  la  ta  the  trua  meeuiig  of  liieae  words ;  haauwe 
llity,  beins  iiupirtd  men,  would  not  ^re  »  *  wn>w  neaniag ;  if 
thejdid.,  th^  would teaeh.  error;  ondalthDn^theJ^VnieA  iaintjie 
«*me  predicament)  aatlie  3yiw-Ch^ldaia,  ut  wa  ara  happ^  to  la^ 
that  the  lAitiit  ia  not  so  faulty.  And  sumy  our  opponente  will  aot 
weneet  the  autheritjrof  tiiairomi  Vul^ixte^.'  Liatan,  to  ita  Toisai— 
"£t  «KO  aat«ia  tibi  dico,  ^ia  ta  ■«  Paixirs,  ei  <>?*''  'to 
PBTBi.,'  Jtc.  The 'word  Pefnu  is  a  noun  tnotciJih^  and  patpa  a 
iioan,^nn>Mia, 

We  Dead  not  n^  anTthinff  letpectiog  the  twa  et^EmBB  of  oom- 
panatin  teaohinga  of  the  Biblx  atid  Eokh,  tijMs  na  oa»  bu 
Attempted  to  reconcile  them.  But  raapectintc  tiie  qnotatian  fnm 
"  The  Litursy  of  the  Heart  of  Mary  LigiLori  I "  we  renwurk,  thai  wa 
ahortdd  h«Te  neaxd  no  complaint  from  J.  B.,  had  there  not  occurred 
Atypoeraphical  error,  a  our  friends  smd  J.  H.  will  pot)  »  period 
■fter  Matj,  it  will  read  thus:— "Tiia  litorg;  of  the  &Met  of 
Sfarr.  Lignim."  We  undaEatand  that  Ligneri  was  mode  a  aaint 
in  the  ;ear  1839,  and  that  CardiBBl  Wiaeman  asMted  at  the 

In  reply  to  the  emve  charge  of  quoting  from  books  whioh  do 
exist  paasagea  which  the;  do  not  contain,  we  plead  mot  ouiltt  ; 
and  justify  our  piea  by  obBcrriag,  that  we  did  not  quote  direct  from 
Sellarmine'a  work,  but  from  Foole'a  "  Dialogues,"  published  by  the 
-"  Keligious  Tract  Society,"  1839,  and  that  we  gave  the  paga  of  the 
'book  by  saying  "  Ibid."  If  the  work  of  Bellarmiue  do«a  not  reallj 
contain  the  wordg,  and  hbtxs  did,  Matthew  Poole  is  to  blame,  and 
not  ourselves.  But  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  the  fol- 
lowing notice: — "Beprintedfrom  the  last  edition,  as  corrected  and 
Amended  by  the  author.  In  this  reprint  the  texts  have  been  verified." 
Matthew  Poole  flouriahed  in  the  times  of  the  Commonweidtli  sad 
■ChsrleR  n.,  BO  that  this  has  been  before  the  world  long  enou^ 
to  be  detected  of  fi-aud  if  he  ho  geilty  of  it.  Besid^  Matthew 
Tbole,  we  have  the  teatimony  of  the  Kev,  Charles  Leslie,  a  contem- 
porary of  our  authority,  for  the  existence  of  the  passes  in  BeUar- 
mine's  work  extant  at  that  time.  In  Leslie's  "  Short  and  Baaj 
Method  with  the  Peista,"  (chap,  xi.,)  we  have  the  fbllowing 
^aasage: — "ITkia  waa  the  current  doctrine  (namely,  i^fallibilif^yi^ 
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tJta  diviiiM  in  the  Chturoh  of  Borne  in  fonn^  ages,  u  jaa  m»^  lee 
in  Bellannine  (Do  Bom.  Fontii'.,  L  iv.  c.  6),  wliere  he  carriea  toil  m 
hiriiBa  to  auOTt,  thAt  if  the  Pope  did  oomnund  the  practice  of  nw 
•na  forbid  Tirtoe,  the  Church  were  bonad  to.beliere  that  Tirtue  wai 
Tiee,  and  that  vice  nw  virtae.  And  in  his  preface  he  calls  \iua 
abaolnte  cnpremacy  of  the  Pope  the  *umma  ret  CAmtuiiia— the  mm 
and  foundation  of  the  ChriBtuui  reli^on ;  and  that  to  denj  it  wat 
not  only  a  Himple  error,  but  a  pemiciona  ierag."  So  that,  on  the 
testimony  of  tneie  two  gentlemen,  we  ara  bound  to  beliere  that 
Bellannine's  work  did  originally  contain  the  poaaage  to  which  J.  3. 
objects.  We  know  that  Uiere  u  such  a  praetice  u  expm»gi»g  froa 
works  Biich  pasuges  as  are  obnoiioos ;  and  thoogh  the  work  of 
Bellarmine  shonld  not  noa  contain  the  passage  in  qnestion,  it  »ag 
h&Te  contained  it ;  and  oor  opponents  hare  lo  prove  against  this,  oar 
evidence,  tkat  it  never  did,  W'e  must  now  leave  onr  case  with  onr 
JQTf  of  readers  to  decide  whether  we  have  or  not  snbetaotiated  oar 
plea  of  DOT  siTiLTr.  One  thing  will  be  evident  to  all,  namely,  that 
J.  H.  chargee  Cardinal  Bellanniue  with  intpietg,  and  the  Cardinal 
eondenuu  J.  H.  with  being  guilty  of  \erety.  So  much  for  the  nmlig 
at  our  opponenta. 

In  conolasion,  we  sav  to  the  supporters  of  the  Somiah  Chureh — 
When  you  have  proved  the  points  assumed  by  yon  throuKhont  this 
debate— namely,  the  Dwine  anthority  of  the  Apoerypka,  the  Smprr- 
Ptaey  of  Peler  and  the  Fcpe,  the  Catkolieity  of  your  Church,  and 
its  InfaUUnUty, — we  shall  oe  bound  to  believe  your  Bnle  of  Faith 
to  be  "  true ;"  but  not  till  then.  And  alt  onr  readers  we  exhort,  in 
the  words  of  John  Locke,  to  "  study  the  Hol;^  Soriptnres,  aitd 
especially  the  New  Teatament :  therein  are  contained  the  words  of 
eternal  £fe.  It  has  God  for  its  author,  salvation  tbt  its  end,  and 
troth  without  any  mixture  of  error  for  its  matter." 

Thkofhti^ct, 


ABE  THE  PBINCIPLES  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
THEOBY  TEUE  P 

J.PyiBlUTIVB   IBTICLB. IJI. 

Haviss  stated  in  a  previous  article  the  KTOunda  on  which  we 
consider  the  Development  Theory  entitled  to  be  received  as  trae, 
we  proceed  to  examine  what  has  as  yet  been  advanced  in  opposiliaM. 
We  find  "  L'Onvrier"  admitting  that  the  propounden  of  the  thearr 
are  animated  by  "  an  ardent  love  of  God's  great  aud  wiHidanl 
work  of  nature  (p.  175),  and  yet  asserting  that  the  principlea  wbioh 
they  advocate  ascribe  to  "  nature  a  ^wer  to  override  and  raader 
nugatory  the  great  First  Cause  of  being,  the  intolligwt  Crentcrof 
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the  niuTene.  whicli  is  a  species  of  reckless  daring,  amotintiiu;  to 
blasphemous  impiety ''  (p.  245).  We  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  those 
accused  of  such  impiety  can  be  actuated  by  such  love.  And,  with 
equal  conBifitcQcy,  he  assures  as  that  he  is  "  not  of  that  number  who 
would  fear  the  results  of  the  Developmont  Theory,  if  generally 
received  m  troth,"  Ihiwh  "  blflaphemouH  impiety"  characterizes  it, 
and  though  it  be  a  "  futile,  fallacious  follj"  (p.  246).  We  pass  over 
these  inconaistencies,  as  not  affecting  the  question  at  isatte,  refbrring 
to  them  only  as  indicatiTe  of  the  amount  of  dependence  to  be  placed 
on  the  assertions  of  our  antagonist. 

In  his  first  article,  "  L'Ouvriet"  eombats  the  supposition  that  in- 
organic matter  may  become  organic  by  natural  law,  and  states  that 
if  mch  a  chanKe  were  the  law  of  nature,  "  we  chonld  at  least  be  able 
to  see  some  ptunly  marked  instance  ....  within  the  licnitsof 
the  historic  era"  (p.  178).  We  might,  with  equal  reason,  demand  a 
modem  instance  of  inorgaoic  matter  becoming  organic  by  creative 
act.  The  absence  of  an  historic  instance  of  either  kind,  does  not 
disproTie  either  of  the  two  theories  which  profess  to  explain  the 
oomnieacement  of  life  ;  and  indeed,  it  may  be  said  rather  to  fafoor 
the  Development  Theorr.  For  it  is  manifestly  unreasonable  to 
claim  a  recent  iDstance'of  matter  becoming  organized,  of  that  theoty 
which  considers  such  a  change  to  have  occurred  only  when  life  first 
became  existent,  all  other  subsequent  forma  of  life  being  develop- 
ments therefrom;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all 
imreasonable  to  suppose,  that  if  organic  beings  have,  during  all  ages, 
been  oonatantly  created  from  inorganic  matter,  historic  instances 
may  occur.  According  to  our  theory,  the  earth,  after  its  creation 
by  the  Divine  Being,  existed  for  a  considerable  period  in  a  state  of 
chaos,  quite  incompatible  with  the  presence  of  life,  during  which 
time,  under  the  influence  of  physical  law,  it  developed  through  a 
series  of  chauKes  which  ultimately  rendered  it  suitable  for  the 
existence  of  life.  At  the  arrival  of  the  time  when  life  became 
possible,  that  is,  when  the  prevalent  conditions  no  longer  were  such 
as  to  restrtun  certain  inherent  properties  of  matter,  these  latent 
forces  became  active,  and  inorganic  matter,  to  the  extent  that  the 
then  conditions  of  external  circumstances  permitted,  assumed 
organization.  This  view  of  the  subject  in  no  way  militates  against 
God's  prerogative  of  creation ;  for  tne  production  of  life  in  matter, 
by  means  of  law,  as  one  of  the  most  essential  attributes  of  matter, 
is  as  mnch  originally  referable  to  the  Creator  as  would  be  successive 
creations  subsequent  to  the  great  pristine  creative  act;  and,  giving 
credence  to  this  theory,  we  deem  an  indication  of  much  greater 
faith  in  the  Omnipotence  of  nature's  God,  and  mnch  juster  appre- 
ciatiop  of  the  Divine  skill,  wisdom,  and  power  displayed  in  creation, 
than  is  that  exercised  by  those  who,  while  allowing  that  the  Creator 
has  left  the  operations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  inherent  law  of 
gravitation  with  wbiob  He  has  gifted  the  starry  system,  yet  cavil  to 
admit  that  He  may  hare  simil^Iy  gifted  the  integral  pu^  of  thoss 
ay(t«mB  with  self-acting  law  for  efieoting  their  minor  and  lese 
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anoipotaai  operatioiu,  and  brand  aa  guilt;  of  "' . _ . 

piafrf"  those  who  feel  that  by  ■□  belieTinf;  they  moat  glorify  Hie 
gi«at  Aatbor  of  all  tluags,  wboae  grandest  worka  are  toidaiei  hj  tlw 
iiaipleaC  meant. 

" X'Oamer"  rerj  conGdentlf  asaerta,  with  italiciced  airiiUM, 
"that  >  );ecmin>l  cell  praduoea  ilt  eperifit  JbrM  of  vegetMla  or 
■■inul  life,  and  no  olherfirm."  Now,  that  thu  ii  not  tha  £act,  Init. 
indeed,  pojitire  falsity,  we  hare  bat  to  refer  aa  poof  to  lite  mat- 
ettee  of  hybrids.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that,  not  inafewaucp- 
tional  caseii,  but  in  many  well. authenticated  inataoeea.  ths  gMUHIsd 
sell  of  a  given  speciee  of  animal,  if  submitted  to  tho  euhntniifl 
coaditinna  of  some  other  speoies,  will  produce  an  offapring  diSeraat 
from  either.  We  adduce  thia  rather  to  ahow  the  erroneoneneM  oTs 
propoeitioD  on  whicbour  opponent  lays  atress,  than  a>  an'" 
of  deTelopment ;  for  our  theory  does  not  claim,  except, 
some  inatanaee,  ths  ori^nation  of  apeciea  by  maana  of  nybndisktKHi, 
though  this  phenomenon  is  useful,  aa  confirmatory  of  tho  flict  ttait 
elsmental  life,  when  eiposed  to  an  noaccuatomBd  series  oC  plMtia 
circumstances,  will  aaantue  a  new  form  of  oTfjaniaatioa.  While  osi 
this  topic,  we  will  deal  with  the  objurtion  thait  hybrids  am  ialortila:. 
Now  thia  wo  imsftine  to  be  a  oonseqnenae  of  a  nonponwti una nwi  of 
the  new  conditions  which  gare  rise  to  the  new  animali  for  it  is 
manifestly  impoaaible  that  the  genniaal  cell  of  a  hyl»id  oaa  be 
identical  with  that  of  ita  progenitor,  neitber  can  the  wabryoaie 
oooditions  of  a  hybrid,  to  which  it  is  subjected,  reaemUs  ihoaa 
which  were  inflnentiBl  in  ita  owo  first  stages  of  derelopmant.  S» 
that  to  briog  forward  the  inforlility  of  hybrids  as  antagoniatio  to  tha 
principles  of  derolopment,  is  bagging  the  queatioo,  in;  the  tbtj 
oontinaance  of  the  changed  conditions  which  is  neoeaawy  for  tte 
pBTtnanent  change  of  npeaiea,  is  unaToidably  wantang  in  th«  int^ 
•onne  of  hybrids.  We  have  already  anggeated  the  ponibilitf  of  a 
atrnotaral  modiGcation  following  a  ch^ge  in  the  mtal  imnmlirM^ 
to  which  the  germ  of  life  may  be  snbjvoted  (ace  p.  173*).  and  Uu*  ii 
ooafirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  hybrids. 

We  DOW  proceed  to  examine  what  is  advanoed  aa  aa  iamtptsmHi 
ohjectian   to  the  Development  Theory.     It  is  orged  that  orgaaie 
a  found  in  the  earhest  rocks   are  Ihoae  of  highly  ocjpHuavd 


animal  a,  whereas  the  theory  we  advocate  is  aasomed  to  reqwre  thkt 
derelopment  should  invariably  proceed  from  the  simmer  to  thamaM 
nnnpLeK  organiams.  We  ahall  treat  this  ol^ection  in  two  wajl: 
— 'Tint,  by  showing  that  proof  ia  wautins  timt  iofftij  oaamati 
aoiaaals  were  the  first  to  exist ;  and,  secondly,  by  brmgiae  &rwaid 
the  fact  that  development  may  be  retrogreasive  as  well  aj  pn»- 

*  Line  91  h«n  tlw  top,  oo  that  pMca,  should  read,  "  intbeat  Aa  ^laiy,"  to 
"wllb  ilaaicDof."  Ia  tha  htt  li»  of  page  17".  tlin  rmmmi  ihanU  W  haMM 
''dB«([Ba.>>>k^''inst«ilnrb«t«ceD'iiscBnK7.aUi''  ladat  pacBin,liM  IS  &1B 


a  na  YKUfonUB  or  xiu  j>Mna<(aumn 

Fin^  Iben,  we  aif  &ai  otm  opponent!,  br  ■ddnctBe  inrtnirw 
of  tite  foMii  rsnuumB  of  »"'"«!"  tlikt  ocmtr  in  tb£  i  iilim  liiiiiMliiiiiii. 
n  tlut  UicM  wen-tbe 

__.  . ^ .    _ , kion  ewer  open  t»  tha 

obiaotioii  that  a  mere  aaci«tt  toml  o£  •  lowee  ordar  nuy  be  found 
t»morNw,  ge(dopicaI  reMOMsli  h&nng  been  ia  no  wiae  n>  exteuive 
M  to  warrant  poaitiae  indnctioa ;  bat,— «id  thia  ia  ioiportant,— the 
pbyaical  oenditiona  mevalMit  at  the  time  of  the  depontioii  of  the 
aarliar  stratified  roa&i,  tlioiigb.  quite  oon^libla  wi&  the  enstraue 
•f  Dwtam  living  organiam^  ware  anch  aa  to  dettroj  alt  organic 
fboma  when  life  beoame  extinct,  witii  the  eaoeption  of  only  a  fow 
higher  species  whoee  more  developed  &ameworic  of  bone  resiated  the 
decompomiiK  iaflueaoea  at  worii.  A»  l^e  rewitt  of  eKpeiineota  con- 
daated  by  Dr.  Lindlaj.bjimnHning  plaota  in  water,  with  theriew 
to-  aaoertain  the  eSect  of  oertein  natiuiQ  canaea  in  obliterating  tnoea 
ofldieiTexiateBtM.  "it  was  found  that  the  diuotrledonoita  ^dants,  in 
g^seral,  had  wholly  diaappaared,  whesoe  it  was  inferred  that  they 
wftao  Doable  to  r«iiain  for  two  yeara  in  water  vcithoat  being  totaUy 
deeMB^aed.  .  .  .  Graaaea  and  aedgea  had  parishedi  whence 
it  was  inferred  that  we  have  no  right  to  aaaume  tiiat  tba  earth  waa 
MOt  originally  olothed  with  these,  becauae  we  no  longer  find  their 
ramaiua.  Fungi  and  moaaes,  and  all  the  lowest  forma  of  v^tetation, 
h&d  diaappeared;  even  tquitetmn  had  left  no  traoea  behind."* 
b  the  aame  way,  the  absence  of  the  remaina  of  the  lower  orders  of 
awmale  ii  accounted  iot.  Certain  agencies,  such  as  intense  beat. 
W«ra  so  active  during  the  formation  of  the  fiiist  deposits,  that  whola 
aerieaof  strata  bare  become  crvstallized,  and  are  hence  known  ondar 
1^  name  of  metamtnirfiic  rooKa  ;  so  that  littia  sti-eaa  need  be  laid 
«yon  tba  ooivprenrvation,  nnderstich  oiroomstanoee,  of  tiie  simpler 
fi^na  of  orguieation,  the  majori^  of  whii^  indeed  have  no  bony 
atmotuse.  And  it  caiuiat  be  obieoted  that  theaa  were  cirenm- 
atmeas  in  which  Ufe  could  not  oe  sustained,  for  we  know  that 
great  warmth,  combinad  with  a  Immid  atmoaphere,  which  mnat 
UTC  resulted  fiom  the  rapid  afaporation  oouaeciuent  on  sncb  heat, 
aae  the  very  ctmditions  most  favourable  to  the  eiistenoe  of  the 
tafariar  forms  of  animation.  So  that,  if  life  eziated  at  this  period, 
wad  it  may  be  taken  aa  an  axiom,  that  life  is  never  absent  where  the 
aimditioDs  prevalent  favour  ita  prcaenoe — that  Nature  does  "  abhor 
a  Tacutun" — it  must  have  been  m  those  very  forma  whose  preanrw 
tion  in  a  fossil  state  waa  impossible,  not  only  on  account  of  tJw 
ceiulitiona  beet  adapted  to  Uiat  devalopmant,  but  also  because  of  the 
'"  ■yofthei  '  ' 
idly,  we 

it  denJopmant  iwad  nnt  naoeeaarily  be  pTogMaalve, 

be  tha  reverse.  That  is,  the  eondiliona  requiring  »  new  form  of 
atmcture  for  the  continuance  of  life  may  not  be  snch  as  to  require 
one  more  complex  or  more  highly  organized.    The  new  form  may 


varr  simplicity  of  their  strueture. 

Then,  secondly,  we  meet  the  abjaotion  under  eansidaration  by  Ute 
{a«t  that  denlopmant  iwad  nnt  naoeeaarily  be  pTogMaalve,  but  may 


I'a ''a«ilagj,''Bobn'a  edition,  I8&5,p^  174-3 
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be  ninplcr,  Hid  yet  quite  u  per&ctl;  adApt^  to  the  exiatent  eir> 
cumstancei;  uid,  thoDghitmvrl'ATB'lB^BlopedA^cai  ahisher  order 
cf  •rgaoum,  its  development  la  quite  h  reasonftble,  ana  s*  modi 
within  theBCope  of  our  theory,  ae  that  devcdoptnant  which  iM  nid  to 
be  progreBsire  beoaase  it  Bsaumea  at  e&ck  Bocceuive  ttage  a  hieheT 
order  of  Btructare.  The  reader  of  Hugh  MiUer't "  Footprinta  of  the 
Creator,"  irhich  was  written  to  combat  the  Development  llieorT, 
will  remember  how  ireqoently  and  emphatically  he  dwells  npon  tfie 
fact  that  each  olaas  of  extinct  animtUB,  afler  haring  attained  the 
acme  of  their  exiatence  by  the  occurrence  of  their  mott  perfect 
forma,  have  been  sabsequently  represented  by  a  eeriea  of  apceiM 
gradually  retrogrcHsiTe,  till  the  race  became  estmet.  "niiH  fact,  whidi 
IS  thought  to  militate  so  moch  against  the  Development  Theory,  w« 
deem  an  argument  in  its  favoor ;  for  after  on  organism  bas,  throogli 
a  aeries  of  speeieH.  reached  that  stage  when  the  prevalent  cooditiona 
are  favourable  to  its  highest  development,  it  mnst  muiifeaUy  follow 
that  at  the  next  change  of  conditions  it  must,  to  preserve  its  cob- 
tinuance,  asiume  a  form  consistent  with  those  new  conditions ;  and 
beinc  already  at  its  highest  stage  of  organiam,  a  retrogreasi*« 
development  is  the  alternative  of  extinction.  Let  it  be  iMme  in 
mind,  also,  that  the  classification  of  animals,  as  of  inferior  aad 
am>erior  orders  of  life,  is  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  artificial  acbems 
adopted  by  natunlists  for  convenience ;  and  that,  when  a  ehang«  in 
physical  condition  took  place,  it  was  by  no  meaaa  considered  bj 
Nature  whether  the  new  circnmstanoes  were  sndi  as  should  favmir 
the  existence  of  those  animals  and  plants  that  were  next  on  the  liit 
of  Cavier  and  Linusiu. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  just  refor  to  one  of  tlie  absnrdest  and  most 
frequent  propositions  advanced  by  the  opponents  of  t^e  DevelopaieBt 
Theory.  It  is  put  in  this  among  other  forms  by; "  L'Ouvrier," — "  ll»e 
fungi  nave  never  been  observed  to  develop  into  the  statdr  okk." 
Now  it  is  almost  unaeoeasary  to  gtate  that  we  never  supposed  incdi  k 
phenomenon  possible.  All  that  we  assert  is,  that  at  one  period  of 
time  a  form  of  vegetation,  very  similif  to  the  oak  in  ■tractnre,  was 
subject  to  agencies  which  necessitated  its  aasn^tion  of  that  form 
as  a  tine  qua  now  of  its  continued  existence,  ay  a  long  series  of 
development*  such  as  these,  a  connection  may  exist  between  theae 
extremes  of  vegetation.  Uut  putting  tJie  connection  in  the  abropt 
form  our  opponent  doe<,  is  only  an  exaggeration  without  logical 
purpose. 

If  in  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  written  anything  caleolsted' 
to  annoy  our  opponent,  ench  has  been  far  from  our  inl«ntioB. 
Our  antagonism  is  to  his  opinions  and  not  to  himself.  Admiring 
the  tone  of  his  article,  we  would  imitate  his  courtesy,  and  if  we  have 
foiled  to  do  so,  we  sincerely  regret  it.  E.  M.,  Joa. 

itxai.TivB  AxncLi.— lu. 

We  have  read  with  deep  interest  the  articles  which  hare  alnadf 
appeared  in  this  debat«,  referring,  as  the;  do,  to  what  hat  been 
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dmignated  "  the  mystery  of  myBterieB,"  tii..  the  eieroise  of  ereatiTe 
power,  in  distmction  mim  the  results  of  animal  instinct  and  the 
effects  of  nuTOunding  circamatanceB.  We  cannot,  however,  but  re> 
mark,  at  the  oataet,OD  the  rery  meagre  support  which  ouropponentt 
hAve  been  able  to  cive  to  the  Development  Theory,  and  the  reiy 
subdued  tone  in  which  they  have  spoken  its  praise.  We  (umnot 
also  but  express  our  surprise,  that  neither  of  t^e  precediBg  wTit«rt 
on  this  question  have  favoured  us  with  a  definition  of  the  principal 
terms  used  in  the  debate ;  and  we  shall  at  once  attempt  to  supply 
this  their  lock  of  service. 

The  word  "DeTclonment"  signifies  an  unfolding,  andfor  sometime 
was  principally  employed  to  express  those  organic  changes  which 
take  place  in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  from  their  embryo  state 
until  they  arrive  at  maturity ;  bat  it  has  at  the  present  time  a  much 
wider  anpIicatioD,  and  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  compo- 
sition or  onr  would-be -thought  profound  ones.  By  the  Development 
Theory  is  meant  that  apeculation  of  philosophers  which  attributes 
the  preteut  order  of  things,  and  the  variety  in  plants  and  animals, 
to  the  working  of  certain  laws  impressed  upon  matter,  rather  than 
to  the  creative  fiat  of  an  all-wise  and  all-powerliil  God.  Hence,  in 
174S,  Demaillet  propounded  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  different 
kinds  of  animals  from  one  another.  He  taught  the  direct  Irtmtmu- 
tatum  of  individuals,  through  altered  circumstances  and  volitional 
impulses.  Bj  way  of  illnstration,  he  supposed  that  &  Jlying  JUh, 
blown  on  to  land,  might,  by  some  efforts  of  its  own,  aided  by  some 
internal  forces,  become  gradually  metamorphosed  into  a  bird !  In 
1809,  Lamarck,  a  most  profound  naturalist,  gave  a  more  scientiflo 
aspect  to  this  transmutation  theory.  "  He  supposed  the  necessary 
metamorphoses  to  occur,  not  in  individuals,  but  in  a  luectinon  of 
individuaU,  and  to  be  produced  fay  aocnmolated  changes,  the  result 
of  certain  adaptations  between  long- continued  alteration  in  ezt^mal 
conditions,  such  as  heat  or  cold,  dryness  or  moisture,  or  other  sur- 
rounding inflaencea,  and  continnouslv  inherited  internal  tendeneie* 
andpowers  of  many  generations  of  individuals."  "  He  supposed  that 
the  whole  series  oi  animals  commenced  from  two  primoMial  stocks, 
vie.,  a  worm,  and  an  infusorial  animalcule,  the  earliest  befptnings  of 
each  of  which  originated  in  a  direct  or  spontaneous  generation !  The 
former  line  he  imagined  to  pass  through  worms,  barnacles,  and 
aheU-fish ;  and  the  latter  through  infasorial  monad,  polypes,  star- 
fish, insects,  spiders,  and  crabs, — both  to  meet  in  fishes,  from 
which  the  vertebrata,  inHnding  fliiin,  were  in  gradual  procession 
derived ! " 

In  the  year  1846  this  theory  attracted  great  attention  by  the 
publication  of  that  clever  but  unsatisfactory  book,  the  "TeBtigeB 
of  Creation."  It  is  unneceseary  for  ns  here  to  state  the  pecnfiar 
views  advanced  by  ihe  author  of  this  work,  as  our  friend,  "L'Ouvrier" 
has  already  so  fully  noticed  them  (page  176).  To  show,  however, 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  boolt,  we  may  remind  onr  readers 
that  it  was  published  anonymously,  and  tbi^t  a  little  tip^  ago,  a 
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Mpalu  MitlKw  and  imblisher  WW  nMti  Httiou  to  olen  IiiinMlf  Ei9>n 
ue  AMtMitfMB  of  hmnf  conoemed  in  its  •«tlu)Tsikip ! 

Tbe  ritanrdily  of  this  Derelopmeut  Tlioory.  wkeu  Btn{tp»d  of  id 
tawlii>i«il  termg,  ia  T«r]i  appftreoL  Dinareli  thm  Mnuaiaglj'  «- 
TOnnda  it : — "  You  know,"  uja  he,  "  all  ia  d^vdopmeot.  TEe  intit> 
tifie  is  perpetually  goinK  on.  First,  there  wa»— NoUuni^  Thea 
tliCTe  wa« — Sbmethin;;.  Then  (I  &agol  the  naxt)  I  Uiwt  tfaarawaia 
diella — tkn  fishes— uea  (M  osme.  Let  ma  see— <itiK«conie  neitt 
IftfTarmimd  dut ;  we  came  st  iaat.  And  tha  next  ohange  tkeBswiH 
be  Bometlung  very  superior — something  with  wings  I  Ah!  thst'i ' 
it :  we  w«w  fishes ;  aiul  I  believe  we  saall  be — crows !" 

Bidicule  iqipears  »  Uwful  weapon  to  emplojr  in  con^Mtin^  nui 
l^potheiM  as  these,  and  ably  hss  a  writer  in  s  recent  pobheatioa 
naed  it,  a  somewhat  lengthened  sample  at  which  we  are  temptad  to 
qooW  1 — "  Youviut  the  monkeys  in  BomeKreat  zoological  oollectiaB. 
If  yonder  otan^-otanK  or  chimpanzee  itoald  speak,  as  animals  ostd 
to  do,  in  the  days  of  the  fabulists  (and  veiy  sensibly,  too,  in  geaenl), 
what  sort  of  an  harangue  would  it  deliver?  '  Gentlemea  of  Ite 
luunaa  species,'  it  mii^t  say,  '  You  mar  laugh  at  us  as  moch  asyon 
choose.  QvidvetatP  It  is  very  true  toatwe  are  clumsy,  inelepat 
famtM.  I  admit  it.  Our  arms  are  undoubtedly  very  long  and  un- 
gainly.  The  toes  of  our  &et  are  tamed  inw^da,  and  in  eonsacpieiM* 
we  are  compelled  to  waddLa  along  in  a  rather  laeetioua  wajr.  ter 
thiok  lips,  wrinkled  oheeks.  and  protruding  snouts,  do  not  ezae^ 
constitute  the  moet  prepouessing  featorea  in  the  w<»ld.  I  gnurt, 
too,  that  OUT  facial  angle — so  your  Mr.  Camper  called  it.  whaa  he 
measured  lu  with  bis  callipers,  as  hs  pretended  to  do  everything 
&am  a  mouse  to  a  Bourbon — is  shockingly  sniBlL  In  fact,  I  a* 
free  ta  oonfess,  that  my  cousin,  the  babooa,  yoiid«,  is  aa  hideous  a 
fdlow  as  aver  livad.  And  oar  habits,  tou  say,  are  low  and  gra- 
veUiflgP  By  no  means  improbabl«I  We  don't  pretend  to  be  fit 
creatures  to  sit  down  at  bn«  tables,  or  lounge  in  gilded  drawing- 
Mtnns.  But  what  of  all  thisP  Just  a  word  in  your  «ar,  gentleman. 
Are  yon  aware  that  you  and  we  have  cwne  from  tha  same  stodt, 
that  we  are  all  descended  from  oiie  common  anceator ;  that  w«,  vils, 
despicable  brutes,  as  you  deem  us,  are,  in  truth,  bone  of  your  boaa, 
and  fiesh  of  yonr  flesh  t  Yes,  my  damty  young  lady  (yon  with  lbs 
gay  parasol  and  copious  crinoline),  pray  don't  look  so  indignant 
when  I  venture  to  suggest  that  tbere  would  be  nothing  partaawdr 
outrsgeoas  (that's  my  candid  opinion)  ia  your  seleoting  a  ImsbaM 
fiom  this  very  mensgerie.  I  am  willing  to  make  yon  an  ofi'er  mndC 
It  is  true,  we  are  only  '  poor  relatiouB,'  as  one  of  yonr  woiud-te 
wits  has  styled  us ;  but  thn  simple  difference  bebweeu  us  is,  that  yon 
hwe  got  on  faster  in  the  world  than  onraelves,  and  oonseqnMlfy 
kokl  your  beads  a  little  higher  tJian  yau  had  onght.  CooawU  tM 
wrUings  of  Monsieur  Lamarck  on  liie  subject.  He  is  my  aatbori^- 
Yob  can't  sorelr  object  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  your  own  eon- 
«eited  speeies.  X  would  rBcommend  you,  therefore,  to  ba  a  little 
mora  civil.    Let  na  be  on  friendliar  twnu  for  tlu  fotiue.    BeMW 
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Iter,  tfat  if  weapenet  vxaelij  inen,w«  an  Mat 'door  to  koMwiji 
if  not  bro^MTs,  -nv  m&  y «t  boMt  of  tfae  mom  bnaage,  wul  mm 
aatitled  to  wear  tha  w$me  coat  «f  anoa  u  ycMRWlTaa.  Sooh  m  I 
am  now,  auoh  wai  ooce  tiie  Terf ,  toi;  great  grsidialJtBF  of  you 
Taiie,  and,  therefore,  when  yoa  next  '  stir  us  up,'  be  pleoseil  to  do  it 
ytiA  a  little  more  bmderBeM,  mii  if  not  with  Jcatecnal  kniem;, 
jM  with  aome  recoHectton  of  tbe  reBpeet  winoh  is  doa  to  the  eoin- 
van  progenitor  of  ni«i  aod  BonkoyB." — BritUh  Q^artarly  Beeiam, 
jAw^,  1§60. 

It  ia  not  RDrpriainft  that  a  thaory  whioh  inrolved  andi  mani£Bat 
almudiliea  ae  tbeae  riioidd,  in  tltia  atageof  ita  "dorelopiBent,"lwra 
been  geneislly  rejeotod  1^  intaUigcst  BatnraUata,  and  auppotted 
on]y  by  a  few  aceptjoal  pniloaoplien.  It  was,  however,  reaarred 
for  Mr.  Darwin,  by  the  pnblioatiim  of  hi*  >diiutt«d  emdite  work 
on  the  "  Origin  of  SpcMea,"  to  brisK  about  tbat  mMKnorphoaia  in 
llio  DcTelonwient  Theory  which  tardy  nature  baa  neror  yet  boMt 
known  to  enect  in  any  bring  being. 

By  "  SpooieB"  baa  mgu  nsiiaUy  understood  a  collection  of  indi- 
Tidoali  that  are  alike  in  every  character,  not  capable  of  chaage  by 
any  aooidantal  eircnmstances,  and  capablo  of  uniform,  invanable, 
mit&  p*rmaaeiU  eotUintaitice  l^  propagation.  AH  changes  produced 
by  acoidental  cauBes,  in  individuals  of  a  Bpeoiea,  indicate  and  mark 
what  are  called  varieties.  But  Mr.  Darwin,  in  opposition  to  these 
-riewa,  maintaina  that  Bpeoiea  are  mutable,  and  that  by  what  he 
ealls  the  "principle  of  natural  selection."  What  we  have  considered 
mwe  temporary  varietiet,  are  capable,  in  lengthened  periods,  of 
producdng  gp«eiei,  and  even  genera,  and  orders ;  and  fallowing  out 
this  truu  of  thought,  be  infen,  "from  analog,  that  probably  all  tba 
Cranio  beings  whioh  have  ever  lived  on  tkiB  earth  nave  descended 
ftoa  aome  oae  primordial  form,  into  which  life  was  first  breathed 
by  the  Creator.'' 

Mr.  Darwin's  repntation  as  a  naturalist,  his  careful  and  extensive 
obaervationB  and  uveetigatioos,  and,  above  all,  the  candid  uid 
truthful  apiric  in  wbicb  he  has  written  on  this  subject,  have  secured 
for  hia  views  no  ordinary  amount  of  attention.   There  are  those  who 

rerlyeflpouse  bis  views,  on  account  of  their  novelty  and  ingenuity; 

d  there  are  not  wmtiiij;  others,  who  welcome  them  because  they 
aee  in  them  the  limitation  of  t^e  idea  of  the  exercise  of  creative 
wisdom  and  power.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  know,  on 
acooQut  of  the  bearing  of  the  fact  upon  the  credibility  of  the  theory 
haelf,  that  some  of  those  who,  for  tlie  reason  last  stated,  might  t>o 
expected  to  receive  Mr.  Darwin's  views  with  extadM,  emdidty 
eonfesi  that  tbey  are  (or  from  being  ooMtstant  t^wongiioiit,  and 
are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  introdaetory  to  aonMthiag  higher  (?t 
nnu,  tite  Wflll-known  anti-religioas  WMfmrntltr  Benno  tKf,-~ 
"  After  mneb  eonsiderataon,  snd  with  aisoredly  bo  bias  a^iaat 
Hr.  Darwin's  views,  it  is  our  elear  ODsnotioa  tint,  aa  -die  evidenaa 
stands,  it  is  not  absolntely  pronn  that  a  gninp  of  animab,  banng 
all  the  chanteten  exhibited  bj  apanai  i«  aatnrt,  has  emr  basa 
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origiiuted  br  leloction,  artificial  or  n&tnrkl."  Suoh,  then,  beong  ths 
fact,  uui  u  little  or  nothing  hu  been  advuiced  bj  the  afSm^tiTe 
writen  in  tbia  debate  in  ddence  of  Mr.  Sanria'a  modificatioiia  of 
an  old  theory,  ve  nuy  at  preaent  diamiaa  them  without  fdrthoc 


A  &w  worda  reapeotuig  the  affirmative  articles  seem  oaDad  tot, 
Hiot  in  the  Uat  wunber  of  the  Q>»lrovertialitt,  hf  "  Delta,"  aott 
■ingalarlj  nnaatiafaotorv  nature.  The  remarka  with  which  he  opent 
are  i^uite  fi^tuitons  and  uncalled  for;  and  the  vigilance  with  whid) 
rdigiooa  men  watch  the  diaoiuaion  of  all  aubjeots  having  a  bearing 
upon  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  ia  a  pleasing  sign  of  the  tdme« ; — it 
ia  no  msnifeatation  of  fear  or  anger,  bat  a  proof  of  the  fact  that 
"  Piatj  hu  foimd 
FHcBdi  la  Uw  friwida  tddtaae,  and  trn*  pnjH 
Hu  flomd  from  lipi  wM  with  CuUlua  dam." 
The  beautiful  extract  with  which  "Delta"  favours  lu  from  tlie  Quar- 
terly Setiiew,  occurs  in  a  negative  article  on  this  Terj  question,  and 
may  be  taken  as  eipreesive  of  the  views  of  the  disparaged  "  pietosts  " 
as  well  as  of  hia  own.  The  asaertion  of  oni  opponent,  thSit  "  it  it 
chiefly  by  the  facts  of  every-day  life  in  the  uatoral  world  that  the 
theorr  is  and  mvst  be  supported,"  is  very  damaging  to  hia  omw; 
for  while  Mr.  Daj-win'a  work  abounds  with  most  intercating  fiwtt 
and  statements,  they  supply  no  direct  evidence  in  support  of  hia 
theory,  Throu^ont  the  whole  range  of  nature  there  is  not,  and,  m 
far  aa  we  can  learn,  never  has  been,  any  development  of  new  organ* 
in  animHls,  nor  any  proof  of  the  trans mntatioD  of  animala  fhtm  the 
lower  to  the  higher  forms.  When,  therefore,  a  little  farther  on. 
"Delt«"  informs  us,  "that  all  organic  life  has  desoended  from  a  few 
primordial  forms,"  we  ask  him  for  "the  facta  of  evety-day  life" 
which  support  this  statement,  and  wait  with  int«reat  for  them  to 
be  brought  forward. 

Wo  cannot  but  eipresa  our  admiration  of  the  healthy  religiooa 
spirit  and  reverent  tone  which  pervade  the  article  by  E.  M.,  Jnn. ; 
bat  we  would  remind  tbis  writer  that,  if  all  that  he  advanoea  were 
admitted,  it  wonld  still  leave  the  (juestion  of  the  tmth  of  the  Deve- 
lopment Theory  utterly  unestablished.  We  therefore  leave  hia 
article  without  Airther  cxsminstion.  and  beg  of  ita  writer  to  give  at 
something  more  conclusive,  or  to  admit  the  weakneaa  of  hia  poritioa. 
A.  J. 

That  religion  is  false  which,  professing  to  be  intended  for  the  nae 
of  all  nations,  is  distorted  in  its  doctrines,  and  narrowed  in  its  pre- 
oepte,  by  the  prejndioes  and  manners  of  any  one  particular  age,  and 
any  one  particular  country.  That  religion  is  probably  troe  whic^ 
ehallenging  the  inquiries,  and  demanding  the  obedience  of  eveiy 
age  ana  every  conntry.  is  calculated  to  promote  their  temporal  aa 
well  as  eternal  interest  j  to  oa-operat«  with  every  useful  qoali^  ia 
their  government,  laws,  and  m&nnera ;  and  Kradoally  to  oonect 
whatever  is  dafeotire  aodinjurunu  in  them.— Da.  Pakk. 


la  couxsiL  Jirinnzi>  is  DBPixDiita,  btc. 
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18  C0UN8KL  JUSTIFIED  IN  DEFENDING  P^OM  PUN- 
ISHMENT A  CRIMINAL  OF  WHOSE  GUILT  HE  HAS 
BEEN  PB0FES3I0HALLY  MADE  COGNIZANT  P 

^rpiBHATITE  IBTICLK. — III. 

L<  takiae  part  in  tliii  debate,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
■tate  what,  nowever,  some  of  my  readeramight  donbtlestly  diBcorer, 
that  I  am  neither  a  barrister  nor  a  lawyer ;  and,  having  said  thai 
inach,  I  think  it  right  gently  to  hint  that  I  hare  do  personal  intereet 
wioioMT  to  be  promoted  by  the  eat^lishment  of  an  affirmative  posi- 
tion in  the  solution  of  this  question. 

la  the  course  of  this  debate,  it  has  been  stated  that  it  is  not  the 
(imction  of  connael  to  defend  the  guilty  from  the  due  pnnishment 
of  his  guQt.  But  the  practical  qnestion  remains  onanawered,  how 
is  counsel  to  know  that  a  man  is  guilty  P  Surely,  this  is  a  question 
for  a  jury  to  decide,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  tt  is  the  dnty  of 
eounsel  to  point  out  any  discrepancies  in  this  evidenoo,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  unfair  advantage  being  taken  of  a  criminal's 
position.  It  is  a  grand  principle  in  the  Engush  law,  that  we  are  to 
look  upon  a  man  as  inoocent,  until  he  be  jttwtd  to  be  guilty  (  and 
it  would  be  an  nnhappy  time  for  England  if  this  were  otnerwiae. 

It  appesjv  to  US  that  the  question  we  are  called  upon  to  discuss  is 
bised  upon  a  pure  hypothesis.  It  has  not  yet  been  proved  that 
counsel  are  ever  made  oogniiant  of  a  priaoner  h  guilt.  Mow  can  they 
be  supposed  to  discover  it  P  Is  a  criminal  to  employ  a  solicitor,  and 
tell  him  the  secret  in  a  similar  way  to  confessing  to  a  Bomish  priest? 
and  then  is  the  solicitor  expected  to  fjo  to  counsel,  and  inform  him 
that  the  man  admits  his  guilt  ?  Or  is  counsel  to  be  called  upon  to 
esamine  the  evidence,  and  form  his  judgmeDt  of  such  guilt  F  As- 
suming that  some  such  a  mode  could  be  adopted,  and  that  the 
unfortunate  man  would  stand  at  the  bar  undefended,  is  it  not  possible 
that  the  judge  and  jury  might  be  less  careful  in  seeing  that  he  was 
proved,  according  to  the  eridenoe,  to  be  guilty,  in  case  he  pleaded 
"  not  guilty  "  F  If  so,  a  man  would  be  tnoaported,  or  hung,  with- 
out being  fairly  and  properly  tried. 

"      >OBing,  a^nin,  the  possibility  of  a  murder  being  committed, 

...  __  certain  mdividuab,  who  had  a  dislike  for  a  person,  being 
wicked  enough  to  give  false  evidence  of  that  peorson  being  the  mnr- 
derer,  the  man  would  be  committed  for  trial,  a  report  of  the  ease 
would  be  circulated  in  the  newspapers,  and,  amongst  others,  oounsel 
might  be  deceived,  and  believe  the  person  to  be  guilty,  and,  enter- 
taining that  belief,  oounsel  would  decline  to  defend  him.  The  man 
might  be  ignorant,  or  nerTOIU^  and  viable  to  apeak  for  himself  I  nda. 
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ooniequently  hia  Terr  nuuuer  and  ■ppeuance,  under  tmoh  ftwkvud 
oircumitaooeK,  woula  ba  aeainat  hun.  The  falne  awcAren  wonM 
oome  forwuNl,  and  all  wenla  avpew  idKuiUe  and  truthful ;  accord* 
dinglr,  the  nun.  would  be  conannnea  lo  the  kaUows,  and  would  die 
innocent,  aolelj  because  h«  was  undefended  by  eoniiMl  I 

The  WTtlMfl  on  lite  uugatim  sde,  in  oider  to  argne  their  eaa^  tat 
immd  to  imagittt  that  oonnsel,  ftonerally,  are  «n  nnwortl^  dsit-ot 
persouB.  It  nas  been  Bsked  what  there  u  in  the  profesium  cf  an 
advocate,  to  inTMt  bhn  with  power  to  set  uide  the  great  commmd 
of  God,  "  liion  ihalt  not  bear  &1m  witneaa  agatntt  Uij  neighboar"F 
I  answer  that  tiiere  ie  nothing  which  givea  snch  a  power,  nor  ii 
oonnsel  jnsl^^  is  eltumins  it.  There  b  a  vast  diSimaioe,  howercr, 
between  trytne  to  «h(nr  wherein  eridenoe  nmj  be  impeifR^  aaS 
affinoing  that  tne  eriminal  is,  bejond  all  donbt,  innocent.    Eren  if 


•tnniBel  were  boMljrto  jdead  ibe  iunooRioe  of  tite  known  nOtj  p«^, 
he  would  not,  then,  bev  Mse  witness  againet,  bat  iafiwnr  rf,  hm 
neighbour.  So  that  the  command  referrM  to  would  not  cKaeilj  nasi 
the  case. 

In  tJie  SGth  (Aapter  of  Ntunbers,  and  at  the  9S&  vene,  we  Tsal, 
"  Whoso  killeth  any  person,  the  murdepsr  shafi  be  put  to  death  by 
^  mouth  of  witnesses ;  bat  ohs  witness  shall  not  teaofyngainBtsBj 
person  to  cause  mm  to  die."  In  the  19&  chapter  of  Denteroaaniy, 
and  Kt  the  15lAi  Terse,  it  is  said,  that  "(hm  witness  rtiallnotnsen 
uaioet  amanforanyiniqmtjoranjain  that  hennseth."  Solhit 
the  Bible  is  in  fffvour  of  a  criminal  being  fairly  and  lawJoHy  tried,  by 
adroeatinf!  the  neoearity  of  raore  then  one  witness ;  and  I  htrfd,  ttat 
ifwitneesMarereqnisite,  rt  ftrflowH,  B«  amattorof  eoutse,thatthase 
witoesses  ought  to  be  qnestioned,  on  the  part  of  a  prisoner,  by  eoB- 
petent  persoDS,  or  eonnsel,  in  order  tfaa:t  ne  may  be  defimded  ftsn 
impTopar  treatment,  and  i^  proeemttors  be  eomptiled  to  attempt  to 
prove  him  legally  goilty. 

"  Oroof  M«n  are  not  ahfmf*  wue"  (Job  Tzxii.  9),  aud,  therefiin 
judges  and  jnrise  sie  liable  to  nnetahes.  This  being  so,  erery  nss 
IS  entitled  to  legal  assistance,  whatever  his  "iniquity^  or  "na" 
mnbe. 

Z'OmrTMrqnobH  the  opinion «f  Jeremy  Benliism,  OB  tndefen£m 
a  known  criminal*:— "A  man  baa  oommitted  a  theft;  antrtber  mB 
who,  without  a  lioeooe,  knoninff  wbat  he  has  done,  has  asaistod  Ub 
in  myciuK  his  escape,  is  punished  ss  bq  aeeoraplioe.  But  ttie  Vut^ 
diat  is,  the  judges  by  wliom  in  this  behalf  the  law  has  boennatde— 
has  oontrived  to  grant  to  their  oonnecUons,  acting  in  Ute  Amditt 
of  advocates,  a  licence  for  this  pnrpoee.  What  lite  lum-tidroeali  if 
ianmdfbr,  Utt  advoeatfi*  paidfir,  tmd  admirtd."  Now,  it  fassbesn 
n^Mt  to  be  present  at  nunwroiM  trioh  tor  theft,  &«.,  and  I  s^i 
widioDt  hesitation,  sokd  with  perfM  confidence,  that  the  knowlsdgs 
of  smaccompliee,  astoBnllt,eOTMD(  be  cmt^ared  wiCh  the  kuewMg* 
0f -an  advoosile ;  for  t£e  fbrmar  is  acquainted  wi&  the  fhet  fiW 
jwssasB  and  nght;  whersas,  the  ktter  cwi,  nnder  oar  dramstSBBis, 
a^  be tmwn rf a ftwa ii^rwmlitn ftrtMoi »> lim.    Jtgai>,*» 
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*'  escape  "  n  Uich  an  accomplice  might  effect,  wonld  be  before,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  a  trial.  But  the  "  eicape  "  which  an  advocate 
might  saccced  in  afibrdini;  wonld  be  after  that  leinl  proceeding  had 
been  gone  throojih,  and  the  "  mouth  of  witneases  bad  failed  beyond 
doubt  to  prove  the  priioner  f^iltr ;  for,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  there  onght  to  he  no  doubt  wnatefer,  when  a  man's  character, 
libertj.  or  life  happena  to  be  in  danger.  Further,  how  inoonsietent 
it  wonld  be  foreonnsel  to  beailowed  toact  on  thepart  of  proBecutora, 
wherebyeverir  point  would  bft  fully  brought  oat  against  the  acmued, 
and  ATfpied  with  force  and  ability,  leaving  the  prisoner  without  the 
least  protection.  8ome  may,  however,  sbt  tbaC  criminals  are  such 
disreputable  beings,  that  tiiey  ought  to  nave  no  favour  shown  to 
them.  Bat,  on  the  coutrary.  it  appears  to  me  to  he  our  boanden 
duty,  as  Christiana,  to  give  every  rfSn,  however  wicked,  when  placed 
Upon  his  trial,  nn  opportunity  of  defending  himself  in  such  a  wav  as 
he  m^  think  best ;  and,  if  he  prefer  legd  aasiatance,  he  should  be 
permitted  to  obtain  it. 

Better  far  that  a  few  ahonld  escape  in  this  world,  oo  account  of 
the  advocacy  of  oonnael,  leaving  our  heavenly  Judge  and  Master 
hereafter  to  award  such  punishment  to  sinners  as  seemeth  to  Him 
just  and  proper,  than  that  even  one  should  innocently  suffer  in  oon- 
aequence  of  an  unfair  or  imperfect  trial,  for  want  of  professional 
aasi  stance. 

The  more  we  consider  the  subject  under  discussion,  the  more  we 
feel  certain  of  the  justice  of  the  view  we,  and  those  who  think  with 
na,  ti^e  on  thia  aide  of  the  question.  B.  D.  B. 

KSaATITE  iBIICLB. — III. 

It  is  amuaiug  to  remark  the  innooence  and  earnestness  with 
which  our  leading  opponent,  "  Nona,"  carries  the  present  literary 
campaign  into  a  temtory  altogether  neutral.  Any  one  casually 
reading  his  clever  and  argumentative  paper  might  naturally  suppose 
the  question  to  be,  "  Is  counsel  justified  in  endeavouring  to  limit  or 
dimmish  the  punishment  of  a  criminal  of  whose  gnilt  ne  baa  pro- 
fessionally been  made  cognisant  P"  And  such  a  question  wonld 
form  an  admirable  groove  for  the  opinions  which  this  writer  haa 
expreased.  Butwith  the  present  question  they  have  simply  nothing 
to  do.  We  hold  the  language,  which  heralds  this  discussion,  to  be 
Buffieiently  explicit  and  precise ;  that  the  query — whether  an  advo- 
cate would  he  justified  m  endeavourincr  to  d^end/rom  puniiAment 

acknowledged  criminalP — is  oulysusceptihle  of  one  meaning— t.e, 


whether  counsel  can  be  sanctioned  in  attempting  to  prove  a  known 
criminal's  innocence!  this  being  the  only  means  or  effecting  the 
desired  exemption  from  punishment,  and  of  meeting  the  terms  of 


this  discu'sion. 

The  area  of  debate  being  thus  clearly  defined,  we  will  suppose  a 
criminal  to  have  been  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  murder.  Hia  frnjit 
is  well  known  to  his  counsel,  though  only,  by  powerful  circiimsian- 
tial  evidence,  apprehended  by  the  prosecution.    The  advocate  may 
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entertain  an  iDword  horror  of  capital  pumshments ;  he  may  oonnds 
itoutTBKeonsthattlieBactiGce  ol  odo  life  BhouliI  involve  the  aaciifioe 
ofaoother;  and  someromaatiotdeaiua;  have  entered  his  thoof^ktaof 
a  far  more  preferable  method  of  entombing  the  guil^  in  sobm 
a^lumdurinf  thebalanceof  theireciateiMe.  AndinbiaaDthuviauB 
h*  may  have  suppoHsd  that  such  an  aaylum  wo«1d  be  an  admirable 
laoral  goaraotea,  excellently  adapted  {■x  tbe  loatratioaof  a  de- 
praved mt»al  character.  These  rosy  viewi  may  be  entotained  and 
haUeved  with  all  the  tenaaity  that  Belf-opinionativeiMaa  sufipUeai 
and  the  advocate  may  permit  big  optDioiiB  and  lua  ari{iiDneiLU  to  be 
BMAved  by  their  aurj^ing  force.  But,  in  allawine  KiimmlF  to  be 
guided  hy  such  ooDaiderationa,  he  is  lilently  ooendinji  agaiaat, 
though  not  ostcDiibly  of^oainKt  the  laws  of  his  coaotry;  aod  ia 
himself,  nirluaUg,  no  ineoiuiderable  ofTender.  Should  he  prove 
suooesaful  in  veiling  the  deedt  of  the  aaaaasin,  the  retult  vottld 
neceMarily  be  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoaer,  and  a  sovere  wound 
would  thereby  be  inflicted  on  public  peace  aad  lOcial  ordai.  Aad 
no  privata  uonvictiooB  or  coiioluaioiia  ought  to  biaa  aqaeatioa  of 
guilt  or  innocence,  where  these  conviotioBa  and,  concluaioaa  an 
oblique  to  the  eiietiag  state  of  the  law. 

The  above  is  the  most  (diaritable  BUpposition  thatwncau  advaac* 
o£  the  coodnct  of  an  advocate  in  defending  aa  aoknowiedgad 
ctimiiial.  Listen,  however,  to  "Ifona."  "The  evidence  of  a  pti- 
aoooc'a  guilt  being  conclunve,  it  is  na  less  ncoeBsary  that  tba  law, 
vduoh  he  i»  believed  to  have  violated,  be  dieLinct,  preaiae,  and  per- 
fectly applioable  to  hie  case."  This  the  bench  themaeirea  will  ban 
the  most  ample  means  of  ascertaining.  Following  the  stream  of 
oor  opponent's  argument,  we  find  it  shortly  afterifarda  taking  a 
moat  unexpected  angle  into  alien  territory — aa  tha  foUonin^i : — 
"  Not  a  week  elapses  but  some  one  ia  accused  upon  auapieiona 
almost  groundless.  Now  it  is  u  bank  official  on  a  charge  of  embes- 
ilenent,  «  ho  is  af^crwHrda  diamiased  without  the  alighteat  iiap«t»- 
tton  on  his  cbarB«ter, "  iu:.,  &e.  Any  eye,  that  can  ditoorer  a  coa- 
neoting  link  between  this  excerpt  and  the  text,  must  certainly  ba 
endowed  with  peculiar  power,  No  (me,  indeed,  questioDs  that  an 
advocate  is  entirely  justified  in  defendiBg  a  prisoner  whose  icnilt  is 
doubtful  and  unconfessedi  and  when  the  evidence  inclinea  him  to 
regard  the  prisoner  aa  innocent  of  the  chaige  brought  against  hiia. 
We  would  not  have  the  law,  that  allows  counsel  to  eaefy  priaoner, 
changed.  Tlie  morale  of  tile  bar  ought  to  prevent  the  corUre-irmft 
of  a  barrister  staining  hia  talenta  fay  defending  one  who  has  revoltMl 
a^nat  tha  laws  of  lus  country,  and  rebelled  against  the  diutatea  of 
hu  Creator. 

We  should  have  thought  it  impossible,  had  we  not  a  Tiaual  Uati- 
mony,  that  any  photographer  ol  thought  could  have  perpetrated 
sueh  Ml  argument  aa  the  following : — "  Supposing  that  the  advocate 
determines  to  cut  ihecoan^cLion"  between  himself  and  the  criminal, 
"what  IB  the  obviuus  result?  Why,  that  his  client  goea  to  other 
coniuel,  from  whom  he  carefully  cooceak  aa  much  aa  ha  oaa;  and  tb* 
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clianoea  are,  that  tbs  ends  of  joitice  will  be  defeated  b;  tbe  Utter 
ad?uiciDg  bold  and  ikilful  byiMtheaes,  which  he  would  not  have 
done,  had  he  been  better  acquainted  with  the  inent«  of  the  eua." 
So  that  007  robber  might  be  joatified  in  plnnderii^  an  individual, 
if  be  were  aasured  that  othen  were  intencQug,  for  the  sake  of  spoil, 
not  onlr  to  rob  but  to  murder  the  man ;  that,  bj  itrippin^  the 
intended  victim  of  his  property,  he  would  remove  a  temptation  to 
others,  who  would  not  Bhriak  ^  oommitting  a  deadlier  deed.  If  it 
be  wrong  to  defend  a  guilt;  individual,  no  healthy  or  unhealllty 
aniiety  to  farther  the  "  ends  of  jnatice  "  ought  to  induce  him  to  do 
ao.     The  prindple  ia  ontt  which  only  a  Hactuardli  conld  MntotiOB. 

We  are  iofiwmed  by  "  Nooa  "  tMt  the  law  of  the  land  exaota  a 
flbiot  obaerraaoe  of  the  tnith  on  th«  part  of  tb«  adToeate.  We  will 
not  euppoM  that  he  dhreeUy  infringe!  tbia  requirement— indead,  if 
ha  did,  itwould  be  entirely  onlesB.  Btatementa  of  fact,  imweif;bted 
by  erideaee,  would  only  afibrd  a  banquet  of  anjuaement.  Bot  there 
ia  the  ntteranee  of  half  tnttht,  equivocation,  the  enpprenion  of 
facts— and.  above  all,  the  ingeuious  framework  of  specious  arpcinaant 
—all  of  wliich  are  no  lew  infractions  of  the  tmtD  than  the  moat 
direct  falsehoods.  When  to  tlie  foregoing  pte-reqmsites  are  added 
a  distinct  and  bappy  delivery,  a  (wntumons  coaeaae  of  language,  a 
felicitous  and  deligntful  imagery,  an  enthnaiastio  and  vigorous  ex- 
pression, the  triumph  of  the  advocate  is  often  complete ;  and  when 
he  has  succeeded  in  saving  the  guilty  one  from  punisliment,  when 
be  has  triumphed  in  unloosiug  upon  society  a  criminal,  the  fhnged 
thought  of  it  will  afterwards  afibrd  no  pleasure,  no  satisfaction.  Its 
ating  will  indeed  be  felt  in  every  reanrrectkm  of  the  part. 

Further;  forensic  talents,  perTersety  employed,  inSict  no  incon- 
siderable injury  on  the  administration  of  j  ustice  itself.  An  advocate 
emploving  his  talents  to  defeat  the  "  ends  of  justice  " — to  release, 
if  by  his  utmost  eSorts  he  possibly  can,  a  person  of  acknowledged 
criminality  from  deserved  puDisLment,  is  virtually  as  much  a 
violator  of  the  law  as  the  man  who  endeavours  to  obstruct  a  policc- 
Eoan  in  the  perfonnanoa  of  bis  duty ;  or  as  one  who  attempts  to 
further  the  escape  of  a  prisoner.  AD  are  equally  guilty  in  impeding 
free  action  of  tlw  law. 

Can  "  Nona  "  imagine  the  debasing  influence  which  the  continual 
and  deliberate  defence  of  admitted  crimioals  must  eveutaally  exert 
OB  the  advocate's  character  ?  How  every  architect  of  falsehood,  and 
obstructor  of  justice,  must  gradually  lose  his  self-respect,  and  by 
practice  still  leas  hesitatingly  enter  into  a  defence  of  tlievile;  and 
witi  leas  and  leas  difficulty  wildly  embark  in  the  most  disgraceful 
Bophistries  and  deceits  I  We  have  a  witness  to  the  invincibility  of 
our  position,  far  higher  than  any  that  mere  argument  can  boast,^ 
«  witDCsa,  to  whose  aotocracy,  nationa  post  and  present,  peoples 
bubarouB  and  civilized,  have  willingly  snomittcd — a  witness  rtpiKat 
in  the  minds  of  the  slave  and  of  the  fVee,  of  the  conquered  and  of 
the  victorious— a  witness  enthroned  in  man  himself— to  his  eternal 
conscience  we  appeal  for  the  decision  of  this  great  question. 

8.  B.  L. 
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8HAEESFEKB  FACTS.  FANCIES,  FOBGEBLES,  AND 

FABEICATIONS. 
T. — Thx  Faub,  Faxilt,  Faith,  and  Fkixhds  of  Shaebspub. 
ShaEbsfbbb  wm  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  chorefa  of  the  H0I7 
Trinitr,  Stratford.  A  flat  atone,  uodemesth  which  hii  body  is  Bud 
to  lie.  Dears  an  epitaph  in  wretohod  doggerel,  toaditioDAUr  reported 
to  hare  been  "  made  by  himaelf  a  little  oefore  bis  death,"  bat  trorthj 
onlj,  aa  De  Quincey  thinks,  of  the  graTe-digger  of  the  paheh  deil. 
like  objnrgatioQ  ia  certainly  more  forcible  and  fieroe  tiiangaUk, 
which  waa  the  preHcriptire  duraoteriatic  of  the  dramatiat.  ^  it  aa 
fidlowa:— 

"  Oood  fnod  for  Jtm*  *tk»  foriwan, 
To  digg  tb*  dul  (DcloMd  btara  ; 
BiMt  bt  j'  mui  j'  iparai  thttt  Uaon, 
And  cant  bs  ha  j'  »d«w  mj  bODoa.'' 

If  we  donbt  the  authoTaliip  of  theae  veraes,  ia  not  our  doubt 

jDkde  greater  by  looking  on  '■■ *■  —  "■ '*■  ■ — "-''•-- 

cbtiroh,  which  beara  theae  li: 


"  Staj,  Ptaaeagn,  nhj  mat  Cbm  by  fo  fiat  7 
Bead,  if  tboQ  oiDBt,  vbom  tnilou  Death  failfa  plut 
WMm  lUi  mamiBiaiL     SHAKBapiABB,  with  whom 
Qiuok  Nitnn  dida:  Thou  nima  doth  deck  tfaii  tdmb* 
Far  mora  tbu  coat;  Sith  all  that  ha  hai  writt, 
L«aTet  linag  Ait  bnt  pagt  to  nrre  hii  Witt. 

OlHiiAnoDo^  1616, 
JRUlM  53,  dia  as  Ap.' 

rWho  wrote  thia  inacription,  Jonaon,  Dray  too,  or  Dr.  Hall  ?] 

At  the  time  of  Shakeapcre'a  death,  hia  family'  consiated  of  Iii* 
wife  i  Enaauna,  married  to  Dr.  Hall,  whose  onl^  ^aghter  Elisabetli 
waa  alive ;  and  Jndith,  married  to  Ttiomas  Qiuney. 

On  23rd  November,  1616,  Judith's  sod  was  baptized,  in  memory 
of  hia  grandfather,  ns  appears  in  the  tegialer—"  SAahtptr,  Eliui 
Tbomaa  ^liny,  gen." 

On  3rd  Febniary,  1617,  we  know  tbat  Dr.  John  HaD,  Shakeapere'i 
■on-in-law,  inhabited  New  Flace. 

On  May  8th,  1617,  Skatc^ere  Qnioey  waa  buried. 

Anne  Bathsway  aurrived  William  Sliskespere  aeven  years.  She 
died  on  6tb  Angnat,  1623,  and  waa  buried  beside  her  husband  on  &f 
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Sth  of  that  month,  nearer  to  the  wall  than  the  Suit  Viator  itone  of 
cnraing.  On  her  tombctone  a  brau  plate  beara  the  foUowiiw  in- 
Bcription : — "  Heere  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  Anne,  wife  of 'WuQam 
Sha^eBpeare,  who  derted  [departed]  thia  ufe  the  6th  day  of  Aug., 
1623,  iKing  of  the  age  of  67  jearea. 

"  Utwrk  la,  BUtnT,  tn  lui  Titunqat  deditti : 
Vb  mihi,  piD  Unto  manen  luu  dabo. 
Qojun  niaUBm  amoTMt  UjHdvm  bonv  angttlDi  ox«, 
EiMt  I^Qt]  Chiisli  DorpDj  imtgo  to* 
Sed  Dll  tola  TalfDt:  iculai,  dto,  Chriito,  nanigat, 
Claim  licat  tamnlo,  malar  et  utn  patM." 

Gravestones  are  almost  "  Itoenaed  to  lie,"  but  thii  wmm  to  speak 
Bome  truth  of  feeling.  Waa  it  ooDipoaed  by  Dr.  Hall,  Soaanna's 
husband,  aa  an  espreaaion  of  ler  feeling*  P  Hall  oonld  write 
lAtin,  we  know ;  and  Suaanna  ia  repreaented  to  have  been  **wiae 
to  aalvatioD." 

It  ia  scarcely  credible  that  niei  a  mother  aa  ia  here  repreaented 
conid  hare  been  a  wife  otherwise  uncongenial  to  tlie  gentle  Shako- 

In  the  same  year  (1623)  Shakeapere'a  plays  were  published. 

In  1626  Dr.  Hall  st^  the  tithe*  inherited  from  Shakeapere. 

Eliiabeth  Halt,  Susanna's  dmighter,  was  manned  to  Thomaa  Naab, 
of  Welcombe,  22nd  April,  1626. 

On  the  ooroDation  of  Charles  I.,  Dr.  John  Halt,  thonsb  poaseaaed 
of  mffioieut  property  and  inoome,  declined  to  accept  [ana  pay  for]  the 
honour  of  knigathood,  and  paid  b  oomposition  fee  of  £10. 

John  Tajlor,  the  water-poet,  in  hia  worka  (iii.  72,  1630)  aayi, — 

"  SpemMr  and  Sbakaipnn  did  in  Art  exsaU." 

November  2Sth,  1636,  Dr.  John  Hall  died,  aged  60. 

In  "A  Banquet  of  Jeeta  or  Cliange  of  Cheare,  1639,"  the  follow- 
ing words  form  the  introduction  to  one  of  the  "  merrye  conceita," 
viz. : — "One  travelling  through  Stratford-upon-Avon,  a  towne  mott 
remarkeahlefir  tha  birlh  o/tKefaaoiu  WUliam  Shateipeare,"  &o. 

In  Bancrofl'a  "  Two  Bookes  of  Epigrammea,"  1639,  there  are  two 
[118  and  119]  complimentary  verses  to  Shakegpere.  In  "  Jocabella, 
or  a  Cabinet  of  Conceits,"  1640,  it  ia  related, — "  One  asked  another 
what  Shakespeare's  worka  were  worth  all  being  bound  together: 
hee  answerec^  not  a  farthing.  Not  worth  a  farthing,  said  hee  j  why 
•o  P  He  answered  that  his  PJ^*  were  worth  a  great  deale  of  money, 
but  he  never  herd  that  his  Worka  vrete  worth  any  thing  at  all." 

Shakespere's  sister  Joan  was  Imried  4th  November,  1646. 

From  a  poem  dedicated  [1646]  by  S.  Shaphard  to  Philip,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  friend  of  ShaVespere,  and  entitled  "The  Timet  Dia- 
played,"  Malone  has  qnoted  this  paasage: — ' 

''  S«  him  whoBe  tragic  aeeDtt  EnilpidM 
D.ith  cqaal,  and  nitb  So^DOle*  «>  maf 
Conipw  great  Shakeapnre  :  AriiMphaiMa 
N«Tar  like  him  the  fanej  CQold  dupij.  CiOOqIc 
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"SpeanDS,  nife  of  John  Hall,  fient. ;  j*  dKigbter  of  WilliMi 
Shakespeare,  gent. i"  "drceajied;*  lltJiof  Jnlr,  X°  16A9,  aged 66." 
Her  ^rave-etone  bore,  and  dow  bears  [restored  by  Bcf,  W.  HaraeM, 
from  Djigdale's  "  Diary,"  1G63],  these  liau  j— 
"  Wiltte  >1»*<  bsr  use,  bnt  tbil'i  mt  all, 
Wlie  M  M/Bofum  vu  gmd  Hiatriu  H«]1. 
SofiKthiDK  of  Slukap«n  wu  ia  liaf ,-  but  Uu, 
ITAoJr  0/Aiti  tcilk  wloM  (Km'i  ww  is  blitta. 
"  Than,  pusuwtr,  bait  as'n  i  tor 

To  WMpvilh  bar  wbn  wrplfor  mttt 
That  ti>ifl.fttttthiwti^Ho  alien 
That  up  wilh  tmnforU  cordiall. 
Htr  Ian  slwll  livt,  bar  mat)  tfiiai, 
.Wluui  Ui*u  but  at'n  *  tear  la  ilwd." 
A  most  nDwuran table  inference— ought  we  not  to  call  it  fane^P 
—has  been  wrought  oat  of  these  linM  hj  Mr.  EKUtwell,  in  hie  "  Life 
of  Shakespeare,"  p.  370,  vir, ; — ■"  The  poet  may  poasibly  bare  besoine 
piooal^  inelined  in  his  htt«r  days,  but  I  think  most  direct  teatimooj 
IB  BiraiDBt  such  an  opinion,  and  the  epitaph  on  bis  daugfater  seenw  to 
impty  the  oootrarf . '     He  makes  these  Tenee  eigni^  from  Sbake- 
■pere  she  derired  her  powers  of  ni<,  but  none  of  the  innneneeswUc^ 
conduced  to  her  taltatum.    This  appears  to  us  to  tie  a  eompiete-nis- 
apprehension.     The  lines  are  an  almost  doetrinal  expMaaion  of  the 
^K)testant  idea  »f  "juatifioalaon  by  iaitii  alose,"  and  do  not  bear  at 
all  a  personal  or  reflective  second  intentioii.    From  the  minifi^ 
p&rapAraH  of  the  test,  "  Kejoice  with  them  that  do  Mjoice,  and 
weep  with  them  that  weep,"  *  we  incline  to  attribute  to  the  linea  a 
clerical  authorship,  and  hence  infer  a  dogmatio  assertion  of  the  dueT 
item  in  the  creed  of  Proteatants,  which  at  the  special  period  required 
distinct  empbasia  to  announce  her  Puritanic  faith  as  an  example  to 
her  aeighbours,  and  at  a  warning  to  the  wraogheada  who  ware 
otherwise  inclined. 

The  abore  paragraph  Datnrally  recalls  to  ns  what  Halliwell  juatlr 
terms  the  incredible  "  assertion  of  DaTies,"  that  Shakespers  ''  dyed 
ft  IVipist." 

We  cannot  suppose  impiety  in  SlulcMpero.  Inhis  works,  whoteTer 
a  holy  subject  is  toui-Jied,  it  is  doue  with  an  apparently  onaffeeted 
feeling  of  deep  rererenco  sod  saeredness  of  speech,  Sfaakeapere 
and  UBwinger  are  the  holiest  of  the  whole  race  of  dramatista,  and 
there  are  fewer  eipurgaton;  sentences  in  his  plays  than  in  any  other 
playwright  of  his  time.  Him  you  can  read  aloud— with  few  sSmi  t 
many  others  yon  dare  scarcely  open  your  own  eye  upon.  We 
incline  on  this  head  to  regard  him  as  certainly  Protectant  in  tone. 
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sentiment,  and  feding.  The  tmlpit  literature  of  Srltain  is  jewelled 
vitli  qaotatioDB  from  his  worii. 

The  oath  of  anpraniaoy  required  to  be  taken  and  kept  under  pain 
of  preemanire  and  hi^h  treason  b;  all  niBgiatratea  bj  the  statute  of 
the  Ist  of  EUizabeth.  1668-9.  As  John  Shakespere  was  chief  magii- 
toate  of  Stratford,  yh.,  Kifrh  bailiff,  in  1569.  he  must  not  only  hare 
oonfonned,  but  iMsn  oonforming.  to  the  Protestaat  religion — tile 
mligion  eitmbliihed  by  Ibw.  His  son  must  have  been  brought  wp  in 
the  pabliolf  ookfeMed  creed  of  hia  father,  or  John  Sbakeipere  must 
fai*e  been  ft  cooeeienoeleas  hTpoerite  before  his  own  children. 

^^e  mattar  of  the  ^antisar  school  of  Stratford  was  Tbnww 
Hnnt,  oartteotliXiiAia^Uia— probably  the  rery  person whainarned 
John  ShabeapeFO  and  Mary  Arden.  He  must  hare  taught  Ae 
^ned  be  waa  boond  to  prenoh,  and  Shakespere  mutt  ha7e  loMBt 
the  Scripture  taaks  set  him  by  thetchoolniaster. 

"  UIbs  aad  our  James  "  could  searody  pabhcly  hare  faronred  a 
rwnsant,  nor  coald  the  Fembrokes  have  giren  him  their  patraiace 
liad  he  been  an  alien  from  the  faith.  Such  things  woold  eeriaiaty 
b«re  been  marked  and  remarifed  upon. 

Jrfin  Waid,  Tiear  of  Stmtford,  would  certainty  hare  noted  tAat 
fittt  with  aetne  prominenee  had  the  ease  been  so. 

John  Milton,  the  Pnritaii,  whose  rer^es  wvra  prefixed  to  tfae 
eeeond  folio  in  I6S3-~sisteen  years  after  Shakespere  a  death—eoirtd 
saareelr  have  been  ignorwit  of  an  importaitt  item  like  that  in  the 
mat  dnmalnf  a  Kte ;  and  vet,  in  Bdward  PUhp's  "  Theatrau 
Aettnim,"  whit^  ii  held  to  ha*e  been  indebted  to  Mihon  in  nmeh, 
we  find  no  noteof  Bsytbing  of  the  sort. 

It  is  dmuat  impoesible  that,  in  the  days  of  Ebsabeth,  a  ficmnai 
OadieKc  oovtd  have  been  the  moat  popw/ar  of  playwrights. 

Miaheapne'e  obildno  apptarXa  nave  been  baptized  in  the  ekimli 
of  fitmtfoM,  and  eobe  mnsthave  been  a  oonforiDiat.  Wilhont  refler- 
ring  to  the  paesat^es  in  his  works,  from  which  the  question  might 
be  further  argued,  we  conclnde  not  only  that  Halliwell's  inferential 
charge  of  impiety  ia  unsubstantiated .  but  also  that  Shakespere  was 
a  Frot«8tant— at  least  not  a  Homan  Catholic. 

The  confessiim  of  John  Shakespere,  found,  in  1770,  between  the 
rafters  and  the  tiling  of  the  house  in  Henley  Street,  we,  of  course, 
r^iard  as  ^forgery,  and  a  coarse  product  of  the  early  ago  of  Shake- 
spere fabrications — before  cunning  study  bad  made  it  an  adept's  art. 

We  have  been  unwittingly  led  in  the  preceding  arguments  to  rest 
a  little  stress  upon  Uie  character  of  Shakespere  s  friends.  We  do 
not  think  this  an  Qlegitimate  process  of  reasoning:  "A  man  is 
known  by  the  company  ha  keeps."  "  Want  of  true  friends," 
Bacen  says,  "  as  it  is  the  reward  of  perfidious  natures ;  so  it  is  an 
■impositiwi  upon  grpst  fortunes.  The  one  deserve  it,  the  other 
cannot  sCH>e  it."  Shakespere  was  in  neither  of  these  plights.  As 
gentle  Shakespere,  his  reputation  is  traditional,  and  evidence  upon 
that  point  might  be  multiplied.  Does  he  not  appear  as  if  fac  bad 
Tery  fairly  acted  up  to  his  own  precept  P —  C 
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"  tore  *I1,  tnut  >  fav, 
Uo  Hrong  to  none  ;  be  sble  for  tliiDS  cqiidt 
Bather  in  pav«r  thin  nui  ind  krcp  dtg/ritnJ 
Under  thj  dwd  life's  ktj:  be  chrclied  for  dlencr, 
Bnt  never  t>ui]  for  aptech." 
If  he  did,  then,  ia  some  sort,  though  reflezlf,  by  knowing  hit 
{Uend*  we  may  gneas  is  part  -what  manner  of  m&n  he  waa,  aiid  fto  be 
able  to  add  to  our  Bdmiralion  of  the  poet  our  lore  also  of  the  no*. 
AmoDg  loBpatrmu,  we  find  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Eing  Janxf, 
the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomerj,  and  Lord  Sonthsmpton. 
Among  hia  peraonal  friends',  we  know  we  can  rank  Ben  JooBoa, 
Michael  Drarton,  George  Chapman,  Leonard  Diggee,  Nathanid 
Field,  Thomas  Freeman,  John  Saviea,  John  Uartton,  Bichaid 
Bamefleld,  and  othera  of  the  literatj  men  of  hia  day ;  then  among 
his  "  fetlowg,"  the  acton,  we  have  a^ial  preofa  of  the  interobangi 
of  good  offices  between  bim  and  Btchard  Burbage,  Hemioge  and 
Condell,  £empe  and  Armin,  &o.  Among  the  inbabitanta  of  Stat- 
ford-npon-AroD,  we  find  him  the  firiend  of  John  and  William  Con^ 
of  Hanmet  Sadler,  Henry  Walker,  Francis  Collins,  Thomas  £a*Mlli 
Julina  Schawe,  &o.,  some  of  tbe  most  influential  people  in  hissei^- 
bourhood.  We  know  he  was  helpful  to  the  poor  in  their  ueoeMitui, 
trusted  b^  the  council  of  his  native  borousb,  looked  upon  as  a  beail 
by  his  kinsmen,  and  respectfully  loved  by  hia  wife,  children,  and 
■ODS-in-Uw.  "He  was  the  best  of  his  family."  .  .  "His  wife  aaJ 
jlauKhters  did  eameatly  desire,"— says  Dowdall,  lOth  April,  1693, 
on  ^  aathority  of  a  clerk  of  the  church  at  Stratfcrd,  above  eightj 
years  old, — "  to  be  layd  in  the  same  grave  with  him."  So  they  bi«; 
and  on  their  tombatonea  special  mention  ia  made  of  their  connectita 
with  the  bard  whose  monument  adorns  the  church  where  they  tw 
are  sepulchred.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  they  felt  an  echo  of  theM 
words  of  hia  arisbg  in  their  hearts  P  [and  may  we  not  lawfully  fe«l 
so,  too  P] 

"  Bleued  »n  you,  vbote  warttiinau*  giva  h»|i« 
Being  btd  to  trlnmph;  beiog  lidud  to  bop*.' 

TI. — The  Wobks  op  Shakbspbrb. 

Fint  10  posNia  Lis  books."—  Taapat. 
Am  we  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  earliest  work  put^ 
lished  with  the  name  of  Shucespere  was  the  poem  of  "  Tenns  and 
Adonia,"  1593.  This  was  followed,  in  1594.  by  •■  Lucrece,"  Thv 
were  both  dedicated  to  Ixird  Southampton,  with  choice  bat  aot 
fulsome  com^Uments.  They  were  fVequently  reprinted  doriu  ths 
author's  lifetime.  Besides  his  plays,  be  was  tiis  author  oTtbst 
small  collection  of  poems  entitled  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  fint 
issued  in  1699,  and  of  ISl  "  Sonnets."  and  "  The  Lover's  Com- 
.plaint,"  publiahed  together,  though  known  to  be  extant  k»g 
previously,  in  1609. 
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Hie  foUowing  pUya,  Nther  really  or  impntedly  tlie  prodnotiona 
of  3hal[eipere,  were  publuhedduriagthe  life  of  the  great  druutttiat, 
at  dates  varying  between  1594  and  1609,  viz.: — Titus  Androaiciu, 
Borneo  aod  Juliet,  Lore's  Labour  Lost,  MidBiiininer'BlfigHt's  Dream, 
Mnch  Ado  About  NoUiiQe,  Merchant  of  Veaice,  Lear,  Troilua  aod 
Crewida,  Periclea,  Itiohard  II.,  Henry  IV.  (part8/ir»(  and  *ecimd), 
Sichard  III.,  Hamiet,  Henry  V.,  The  Merry  WiTes  of  Windaor. 
The  tint  part  of  the  Contention  between  the  Honaea  of  York  aad 
lAncaster,  The  tnie  Tragedy  of  BicKard,  Duke  of  York  (constituting 
the  leamd  and  tkird  parta  of  Henry  VI.),  and  The  Yorkiiire 
1^-agedy  (regarded  aa  ipnnoaa).  "  Otuello"  waa  puhliahed  in  1623, 
with  a  prefatoiy  addreaa  to  the  reader,  by  Thomas  Walkley,  who  ia 
■nppoaed  to  have  had  aoopyright  interest  la  the  work.  The  rarioua 
editiona  of  the  abore-mentioned  plays  are  known  and  apoken  of  by 
critics  as  the  "Quartoa," — that  baring  been  the  form  in  which 
ther  were  iaaned. 

We  know,  from  Mere*,  tliat,  prior  to  1S98,  Sbakespere  waa  the 
author  of  the  following  playa,  not  enumerated  above,  and  not,  bo 
far  aa  ia  yet  known,  printed  while  he  was  alive,  viz. :— The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Comedy  of  Brrors,  Love't  Labour  Won  (which 
has  been  varlooaly  sappoaed  to  be  either  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
The  Tempest,  or  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew),  and  Ein){  John. 

The  earliest  collected  edition  of  Shakeapere'a  dramatic  works 
appeared  in  1623,  seven  years  after  his  own  death,  and  after  the 
demiae  of  hia  widow.  It  has  been  inferred,  Irom  Ihis  and  other 
circutnatanoea,  that  Shakespsre,  and  hie  widow  after  him,  poa- 
aesaed  a  oopyright  and  life-rent  interest  in  the  plays,  which  lapsed, 
after  their  death,  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Globe  Theatre  ;  and 
that  it  was  only  then  thev  could  be  made  available  by  the  playera 
aa  a  publication.  It  mignt  also  be  further  inferred,  we  think,  mim 
Mreral  expreasions  in  the  "  Dedication"  and  "  Addresa,"  of  the  folio 
of  1623,  that  Shakespere  intended  to  produce  a  revised  and  amended 
edition  of  those  worlcs  himself,  had  he  been  spared,  in  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  hia  Stratford  home,  to  complete  hia  design.  How  elae 
shall  we  account  for  the  regretful  expression,  emphaaized  by  a 
parenthesis,  "  He  not  having  the  Fate,  oommon  with  some,  to  be 
exequutor  to  his  owne  writings" P  or  this:  "It  had  been  a  thine, 
we  oonfesee,  worthie  to  have  bene  wished,  that  the  author  himselie 
had  lived  to  have  set  forth  and  overseen  his  owne  writings;  bnt 
since  it  hath  been  ordained  otherwise,  and  he  by  Death  departed 
from  that  right"?  &c.  Do  they  not  seem  to  imply  regret  at  an 
iinac«ompliahed  design,  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  at  a  haughty, 
indolent,  or  heedless  negligence  of  works  so  meritorious  and  so 
wonderful?  There  is  a  singular  eagerness  about  sales,  in  the 
address  to  the  readers,  which  seems  to  argue  an  interest  in  the  work, 
neater  than  that  expressed  in  the  dedication,  via. :  "  Onely  to  keepe 
ULe  memory  of  ao  worthy  a  Friend  and  Fellow  alive,  aa  waa  onr 
Skate4peare."  If  thia  is  not  altogether  ^futcy,  it  would  ^o  far  to 
•nbatantiate  the  idea  of  the  community  of  interest  in  keeping  them 
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unpnUi^d  dnring^  &a  Livn  of  tbo  •On  ktUen,  ind  As  hu^ 
Anntkig  af  tiuna  mto  the  market  iMtmediatel;  npoo  the  deiuae  tf 
their  btteet  bemfiHar^. 

T^  aditian  of  16^,  coUaotcd  taf^er  a&d  pabliibed  vnAtrllM 
UBUMa,  if  not  with  the  editorial  cere,  of  John  HaninKe  and  Hearie 
CoBdell,  ii  c&Ued,  now-a-davi,  "  aiHe  ^'ra<  Jbtio."  ft  bore  tbe  M- 
kiwing  words  upon  the  titlB-paga  : — "Mr.  WilHun  8k«kc<f«Me'» 
Oootediea,  HiEt«rie8,  md  'ArsgedieB.  rttlKrtwi  aeeortUi^  tit  tte 
fnM  or^wdJ  eopiet.  Loadon.  Printed  by  Imbc  Jaf^^ard  and  Bd. 
Slomit,  1088."  A  portrait  of  tbe  aoAor,  b^  Martin  DreeabMl, 
Raeed  ik»  woA ;  ud  Bsn  Jon«on  attwted  hia  own  i^amtioa  ttt 
ohakeipere,  and  the  easentid  aooai«i^,  ooasidering'  the  art  af 
angrarmg  tk^,  of  the  likmeai,  by  theae  liiiea,  plaoed  oppoatia  it : — 
*To  tb*ni^; — 

nil  Figure  tiut  thou  inn  wAt  pot, 

It  waa  far  gmlle  Shakehpbabb  cnt; 

Wfaenfai  Un  K™*"  l**^  ■  '^"^ 

With  HaMn,  h>  «at.4«>  tb*  Wl 

O  cKda  he  Imt  bna  dHioa  Ub  wit 

^  irall  in  hnm.  ■>  hi  hathhh 

Eii  faoa,  the  priot  wudd  thm  uifMli 


Soreral  other  cOBuneadatorj  rersaa  ue  ptafixad  to  Ate  -work,  at 
waa  t^ea  the  ooBtoiii ;  "  tjienaineaof  the  Briimtpalactofaiit  alUhaas 
phqiea"  are  also  given  ;  ud  there  fbluiw*  "A  CMdalogno  af  the 
aarevall  Comediee,  Histoiea,  and  TngMUaa,  eoatiiiuid  in  Hm 
V<iaiBO." 

Thia  aditaon  oontaina  all  the  tfairtv-seTan  plajB,  now  oo^Boaif 
aoeepted,  witii  a  few  reaMTationa,  aa  Shake^tera'a,  enept  *' Paridai. 
nrince  of  Tm;"  thon^  "Trailu  and  Greatida"  laeaa  mtij  ta 
hare  got  a  place  in  it  by  an  afbatthoa^t,  as  it  does  oat  ^paar  b 
the  liat,  bnt  boUa  a  plaee,  tu^tagad,  in  the  body  of  the  voloaie. 


Xhe  fint  edition  of  "The  Two  NoUe  EiDamm."  pobliihedk 
1084,  ima  aaid,  on  the  title-page,  to  be  imtten  by  Fletabw  ^ 
t^uJiaapere.  It  ia  now  inchided  in  the  wita  of  Beaamaat  mA 
Fletcher. 

TbaM  ia  preaotrad  in  the  Bodeaan  lihran-  •  tiI^b  of  y^^ 
motHij  AoiX,  pnbliAed  idwnt  1660,  with  the  iUlswiog  trtle:— 
"  CiqHd'e  Cabinet  Dnkiek't,  or  the  New  Aoeadenr  of  ConpIaMMl^ 
Odea,  Epignunt,  Son^^  and  Sonaeta,  Foeaiea,  FiMeatati^u,  Oa- 
sratiJstianH,  Ejumlationa,  BhapaodieB,  Ac,  with  ethw  naav 
fimoiea.  Created  partlj  for  the  ddight,  bst  ehitdj  int  the  aMtf 
all  Indies,  Gentleioen  and  Strangers,  who  afieot  to  apeak  Blagaaiir. 
er  write  Qoeintly.    By  W.  8hAe^eare."    Ilu  Totanteia  oniovt 
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bat  baa  bo  anihoritatiTo  eridenoe  of  koUuntieilj,  of  iriiioh  we  am 
an'ore.  It  prores  the  continiied  popularity  of  hu  name,  and  its 
arailabilitj,  as  s  Irade  mark,  to  eeQ  a  book ;  but  it  can  only  be 
received  as  bis  on  due  proof  oSered,  nod  aa  this  boa  not  been  given, 
critics  remain  sceptical.  We  bave  been  ouable  to  discover  that 
it  bore  even  the  remotcit  internal  eridenoe  of  a  SbakspereBii 
antborahip. 

The  tiird  folio  was  bronfcbt  ont  in  1664,  bat  is  scar«e,  becaaee  it 
may  be  presumed  many  copies  were  burnt  during  the  Great  Fire, 
1866.  It  oontained  a  reprint  of  bU  the  plays  in  the  form»  edrtiOBB, 
and  wen  more,  viz. : — Perieles,  The  Loiidon  Prodi^l,The  Histmy 
of  Lord  Cromwell,  Sir  John  Oldeastle,  Lord  Cobham,  The  Puritan 
Widow,  A  Yorkahira  Tr^edy,  and  The  Tragedy  of  Locrine.  The 
fliet  only  of  these  is  now  reprinted  among  Shakeepere's  plays. 

The  fourth  folio,  of  1686,  is  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  third,  and 
ia  very  much  diifi^^red  by  errors. 

About  the  middle  of  the  teventeentfa  century,  Eirkmaa,  a  book- 
aeller  who  dealt  in  and  itadied  old  plays  mncb,  attributed  "The 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton"  to  the  pen  of  Sbi^espere.  It,  howerer, 
Kppears  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Companr,  in  160S,  as  being 
written  by  an  author  whoso  initials  are  T.  B.  It  was  bigbly 
popular,  Wat  it  is  not  likely  it  ia  Shskespere's, 

"The  Birth  of  Merlin"  was  published  m  166S,  as  written  by 
Williain  Shakecpere  and  William  Bowley,  but  Eirkmau  ia  here 
^ain  the  only  authority,  and  he  ia  mppottd  to  bare  used  popolar 
namea  to  worit  off  his  stock. 

"  G«<nve-a-Oreon,"  and  the  comedy  of  "  Mucedorua,"  have  with 


In  1728,  Lewis  Theobald,  one  of  the  editors  of  Shdcespere's 
workg  in  opposition  to  Pope,  printed  a  play  entitled  "  The  Double 
Falsehood, "  as  an  original  drama,  found  in  mannacript,  written  tqr 
Williara  Shakenpere ;  bat  his  restless  vanity,  and  love  of  notcmety, 
urged  him  to  claim  an  admired  passage  as  his  own,  and  so  threw 
dodbts  upon  the  whole  ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  now  regarded  ae  an 
imposture,  a  forgery,  and  a  ftbrication — 

"  A  past,  Timped,  fntar*,  old,  mind,  oeir  piece." 
Fanner  attributed  this  play  to  Shirley;  and  Pope,  who  could  see 
no  good  in  Theobald,  thought  it  belonged  to  the  era  of  Sbake- 

rre.  There  is  no  need  for  any  SDch  supposition.  Theobald  waa 
author  of  twenty  other  plsTs ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  oae 
to  give  it  such  a  supremacy.  His  "Shokeapere  Annotations"  are 
hie  greatest  aerrioe  to  litcratnre. 

In  1760,  Capelpriated"EdwsrdIIL,"aa"apUy  thought  to  be 
writ  by  Sbakeapeare,"  from  internal  evidenoe,  ana  from  the  external 
fact  tl^t  it  was  acted  before  1506,  when  there  was  no  other  known 
dramatist  equal  to  the  production  of  such  a  work.  One  piece  of 
internal  evidence  agiunst  this  theory  appear!  to  bare  escaped  the 
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age 
Mo. 


critic's  eyet,  *ix.,  tlie  folloiriiig  [annehroiuatic]  alliuion  to  Sfaake- 
ipere's  "XiUcrMe"  (P) — 


rofto  many  paw." 

Would  Shakeapere,  if  the  author,  hare  apolieii  ao  F    We  fUMf,  no. 

In  1770,  "Ardea  of  FATerehBin,"  &nt  publiahed  in  1&92,  wm 
reprinted  by  Edward  Jacob,  historian  of  farenham,  aaprobai^  a 
plaj  of  Shakeapere's  1  bat  the  reasoning  in  itafaTourdoeanotaeemlo 
be  oonclaaire,  eren  to  Mr.  Chkrlea  Knight's  Shakespere-loringiniiid. 

The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  waa  pre-eminently  Aa 

Je  of  Shnkeapereau  commentatonhip,  and  of  literary  impostuHb 
odtm  antiques  iheu  were  fashioned  in  abundance.  Of  tbeae,  the 
chief  were  the  Ossian-Macpherson,  the  Bowley-Chattertoo,  Mid  th» 
Shakespenre-Iteland  poems.  They  were  each  the  cause  of  k«eu 
controversy,  much  of  which  is  now  forgotten.  Only  the  Inat  of 
this  triumvirate  of  poets,  whose  works  were  somewhat  "  with  maty 
age  o'erdusted,"  concerns  na  at  present,  and  even  to  him  we  can 
give  aeant  space. 

Samnel,  lather  of  William  Henry  Ireland,  waa  a  oolleotoT  and 
publisher  of  literary  curiosities.  C.  U.  Inf(leby,  LL.D.,  aays:— 
"  ^[iie  house  of  the  Irelands  waa,  in  fact,  a  manufactory  of  forgevici, 
done  for  the  aole  object  of  making  money."  A  magnifieent  tm- 
guinea  folio  waa,  after  due  exhibition  of  the  pretended  parohmenli 
and  papers  in  Norfolk-atreet,  London,  and  fitting  rerenatial 
admiration  from  "  black-letter  dogs,"  published  in  DeMmber,  179ft, 
with  this  title,  VIE. : — "  MiscelluieDUB  Papers  and  Legal  Iiwtn- 
meuts  under  tlie  Hand  and  Seal  of  William  Shakespeare,  inolodiii^ 
the  Tragedy  of  King  Lear,  and  a  small  Fragment  of  Hamlet,  fron 
the  Original  MSS.  Samuel  Ireland  was  the  editor.  Tlie  HoA 
contain^,  among  other  things,  a  confession  of  the  Froteatmat  fulh 

§n  opposition  to  that  of  1770,  represented  to  have  been  by  J<^ 
hakespere),  a  mortgage- deed,  conandrunui,  or  epigrams,  lettsrs  to 
his  wife,  memoranda  relating  to  theatricals,  as  well  as  the  alurwl 
play  of  Lear,  and  the  scrap  from  Hamlet.  The  sucoeas  of  the  im- 
posture was  at  first  complite.  The  worshipful  critics  were  hooked 
and  made  gudgeons  of.    Emboldened  by  the  stnpidity  of  the  esf- 


noteenti,  a  new  speculation  was  set  on  foot,  and  the  tragwlr  of 
"  Cynge  VorUgeme,"  or  "  Vortigom  and  Sowena,"  having  ben 
got  up.  Parr,  Pve,  Boa n- ell,  Chalmers,  Finkerton,  Ac.,  were  mvited 
to  inspect  it.  It  exhibited  (they  decreed)  all  the  signa  of  (A«  inini- 
table  intellect  of  Shokeapete,  and  so  was  dechured  fit  and  piopCT  Ac 
the  stage.  Drury  Lane  was  opened  for  its  representation.  KenUs 
look  the  leadiog  character,  and  Sir  J.  B.  Bargeas  oomposed  a  [M- 
logne,  in  which  it  is  said — 

"Fnmi  d«cp  DbliTion  tnatcbsd,  tbis  plaj  sppnn; 


and  tbe  audieoco  ia  asked  to — 

"  Aaurt  jmir  poet'i  faina, 
And  add  iwir  wraatba  to  Sb(he<p«>ra's  hoooimd  ninM.' 
Charlea  Enif^ht  saji ; — "  Theptbple,  howevvr,  «ett]«d  the  qnestion. 
Wbeo  Mr.  Kemble  uttered  the  lice — 

" '  And  wli(ii  Ibis  lolemn  mockery  is  o'w,' 

the  moat  diBoordant  howl  echoed  from  the  pit  that  ever  assailed  the 
omkDS  ofhearing.     SbalfesjKTe  was  vindicated." 

The  greatest  of  the  extinct  verbalist  school  of  ShalcMpereaa 
critics,  MaloDB,  as  ho  was  the  earliest  to  detect  and  expose  the 
Sowlej-Chattcrton  forgeries,  was  the  first  to  lodge  aprotest  at^nst 
the  reception  of  the  Ireland  fabrications.  This  he  aid,  in  1796,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Chajlemont,  entitled,  "  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Authenticity  of  the  Shakespeare  Papers."  His  whole  argument 
was  founded  on  matterd  external  to  the  poetical  or  literary  merits 
of  the  production,  bat  it  was  conclusive  in  itself.  One  is  now 
almost  constrained  to  despise  the  criticism  that  expended  itself  on 
paper  water-marks,  the  colonr  of  the  ink,  forms  of  superscription, 
dates  of  notes  of  hand,  legal  ^nnu/iE,  and  modes  of  spelling,  to 
show  that  Bach  trickster's  trash  could  not  be  Shakespere's,— but  we 
are  restrained,  by  feeling  that  even  in  onr  own  day  such  methods 
of  inqnisition  are  not  nnnecessary  in  literary  controversy.  The 
whole  Dunciad  of  critichood  was  aroused  by  Malone's  tractate, 
and  the  courtesies  of  men  of  letters  wore  freely  distributed  in  all 
aorta  of  pamphlets.  W.  H.  Ireland's  "  Authentic  Account"  ap- 
peared in  the  same  year.  Then  came  Samuel  Ireland's  "  Vindica- 
tion." George  Chalmers  wrote  an  "  Apology  for  Believers"  in 
these  fabrications,  in  1797,  and  supplemented  it  in  1709 ;  and  then 
Ireland—"  to  raise  the  wind,"  InBleby  says — published  his  "Con- 
fessions." These  he  osed  as  a  make-sell  in  the  preface  to  "  Yorti- 
gem  and  Kowena." 

Forgery  and  fraud  are  neither  attractive  nor  remunerative,  unless 
there  is  a  public  interest  to  be  caught.  About  the  same  time  as 
the  Ireland  forgeries,  the  Lucjr-batlad  seems  to  have  been  got  up. 
John  Jordan,  tie  Stratford  guide,  a  rhymer  well  versed  in  Shake- 
gpere,  wrote  [F]  some  dogErel,  and  said  it  "was  found  in  a  chest  of 
drawers  that  formerly  belonged  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  Tyler,  of  Shot- 
tery,  near  Stratford,  who  died  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  eighty." 
Thia  "complete  copy  of  verses"  was  inserted  in  the  appendix  to 
Malone's  posthumous  "  Life  of  Shakeepere,"  but  he  expresses  a 
belief  that  "  the  whole  is  a  forgery."  Rone,  170&,  reports  that  the 
traditional  ballad  was  lost.  In  1730,  Cheet wood,  in  a  hiatoiy  of  the 
atage,  inserts  two  verses  on  the  s^me  subject,  but  in  a  aifferent 
versification,  said  to  have  been  gathertNl  from  the  singing  of  an 
old  woman  in  an  inn  at  Stratford,  about  1090.  In  the  MS. 
notes  of  Oldys  (who  died  I5th  April,  1761),  a  verse  of  "that 
bitter  ballad"  is  copied  from  the  recitation  of  a  very  aged  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strnt'ord  (where  he  died,  fif^  years  since). 
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Cspel,  in  1779,  bad  tranimitted  to  him,  "by  an  inffenioiu  gniQ»- 
man,  grandaon  of  ita  preterrer,"  k  Mr.  Thomas  WilkeB,  tha  fint 
veras  of  this  ballad,  whidi  a  Mr.  Tbomai  Jonec,  who  dwelt  at 
Tubick,  a  Tillage  in  Woreeatenhire,  a  few  miles  from  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  and  died  in  the  year  1703,  heard  from  leversl  old  pwpb 
in  Stratford.  Tbi*  rene,  and  that  quoted  by  Oldys,  are  preeiadj 
■imUar  in  their  Bonrce  and  in  their  words.    These  haring  bees 

Sblished,  and  aceepted  by  the  crilics,  the  lort  ballad  waa  qDieU;r 
icoTered,  or  recovered  [jK^.madeF],  bnt  ^et  somlpable  afalMi- 
oation,  that  ita  parts  are  incoherent,  it«  style  is  not  Elizabethan,  not 
to  say  Shakesperean,  and  it«  doggrel  rhyme  is  not  eren  unifona. 
Here  the  law  of  growth  ig  cleBrl;  traceable.  The  ballad  wa«  lost 
and  BO  the  poaching  anecdote  rpqnired  eabstantiation.  It  wat  de- 
sirable that  this  shonld  be  got ; — one  portion  is  manofnctured,  and 
then  another.  The  desire  created  the  mythical  Term  ;  the  pobhc 
intereat  as  is  often  the  case,  excited  to  and  broaght  into  existMct 
tHe  forgery. 

After  the  folio  of  1685,  the  editions  of  the  eighteenth  centmy 
decern  chronicle,  if  only  to  show  the  interest  taken  in  the  woiii 
of  th«  wondrous  dramatist,  and  the  immense  amoant  of  Tiritd 
learning  wiich  was  expended  on  their  elncidatdon.  Bowe  pabUahfil 
edttionB  in  1709  and  1714;  Pope  edited  others  in  17S5  and  17»; 
Theobald  followed,  and  riTalledliim,  in  1733  and  1740;  Sir  Thomu 
HBnraer,  m  1744 ;  Warburton,  in  1747 ;  Dr.  8.  Johnson,  in  176Si 
George  Steevens,  in  1766  ;  Capcl,  in  1768;  Johnson  and  Steereu 
were  co-Iabonrers  in  1773  and  1770  [  Capel's  "  Notes"  (po^mDOu). 
1793 ;  Malone's  Supplement  to  Johnson  and  Steerens,  in  17S0: 
Isaac  Beed's  £rst  edition,  a  rerision  of  Johnson  nad  Steernu, 
belongs  to  1786;  Malone'a  own,  to  1790;  and  Bonn's  from  ITW 
to  1791. 

He  nineteenth  centniy  begun  with  Reed's  second  edition,  1808, 
and  Malone's  in  1816.  Bnt  the  most  renowned  of  Shakespert'i 
editors,  dnring  the  present  century,  are  Collier,  Dyce,  CaDi[rf>«iL 
Singer,  flalliwell,  Knight,  and  Staonton.  Of  these,  in  detail  it 
w^d  be  as  unbecoming  as  nnnecessary  to  speak.  In  all  of  then 
there  is  much  of  BTaluable  character.  Biographical,  bibliogrqihial, 
criticid,  and  teitnal  composition;  original  research  ;  Taluablespen> 
lation,  and  careful  consideration  of  the  times  and  texts  of  Sn■k^ 
spare,  in  less  or  greater  degree,  diatingniih  each.  Hiere  is  onlj 
one  of  these,  however,  whose  editions  require  comment  at  ov 
hands,  tiz.,  Collier's,  whose  "  Notes  and  Emendations  of  the  Text  of 
Shakespere's  Plays,"  1862,  3,6;  onc-Tolumed  edition  of  Shakespcn 
1861;  and  sii-ToInmed  edition  of  Sfaakspere,  1858,  hare  aiaUi 
the  literary  public  for  the  last  few  years,  and  have  raised  a  roatro- 
T6«f,  unequalled  in  its  yimlence,  since  the  days  of  MacphnKM, 
Ciiatterton,  Ireland,  &c.  Such  matter  as  we  hare  to  preaent  to  oar 
readers  on  this  topic  will,  howcTcr,  fall  more  naturally  into  tbf 
chapter  derotcd  to  a  consideration  of  the  Text  (^  Shak«ipere,  to 
which  we  relegate  the  subject. 


VIX— Thx  Tbtt  of  SHinspSBB. 

"  To  blot  old  boob  and  iltn  tbui  eMteDU.'— I«Kr<o>. 
"  in  k>n  (TOBudi 
lion  nktira  thu  tUi.  Tlu  pl^  Um  UiBg.'— JETvifal. 
n«  text  of  Kukesperv  bu  long  been  one  of  &a  "  med  qnea- 
tkiu  oFlitentnm.  Tbe  original  mithoritira  for  a  genuine  text-— tiie 
nwmsBripta  of  Shakeapere— are  not  to  be  had.  We  have,  then, 
only  the  oojneB  of  liia  works  ismed  doriog  hia  own  Hfetune,  tbe 
"  Odirilo,"  published  in  1628,  and  the  fint  Folio,  a«  the  groosd- 
iPOtk  of  a  UmtuM  reeept^tt  aa  nearly  approaching  to  the  original 
•oumee  m  are  aov  obtaimble.  None  of  theae,  ^  conrse,  pouesB 
abeohite  anthoritf,  except  Ato  "Venae  and  Adonia,"  and  tbe 
"  Lncrece,"  which  are  tnoun  to  have  been  published  with  the 
ooncDrreDce  of,  and,  in  fart,  by-the  aathor.  Of  this,  the  dedicationa 
a«e  nffieient  eridenee.  The  early  qnartoa,  even  when  teoat  care- 
laael;  printed,  do  not  appear  to  bare  undergone  either  an  anthor'g  or 
aa  eoitor'a  nrriaion — indeed  seme  of  tbeni  do  not  even  seem  to  hare 
been  what  in  teehnioallj  oaUed  muf,  so  namerona  are  Qte  errors,  pal* 
ptiUe  aad  aoknowledged,  witit  which  thej  abonnd.  Several  of  them 
avegeaerBllj  beliered  to  hare  been  piratical  and  unaatbonEcdptibli- 
oationa.  hurriedly  bronjriit  out,  and  made  up  from  the  repetition  of 
aetors,  from  prompters'  books,  and  from  reporters'  notes,  to  catch  the 
pmnlortide,  aa  what  were  then  called  "  get-pennies."  The  first  Folio 
ladeelared  tobe^irinted  "aeoerdingtoUietraeorig)nalloopies,"and 
t«be  "  absolute  in  their  nnmbm,  aa  heooneeired  them;''  bnt  it  ia, 
IB  faet,  a  vfrj  iU-printed  book,  abonnding  in  typographical  errors, 
ua  BODieiHe  Isee,  m  ineompreheiuible  paasi^s,  in  metrical  defects, 
in  absurd  punctuation,  attdinobeonreor  iinperfeet  speeches.  Theae 
things  seem  to  indicate  that  the  editors  either  did  not  oversee  the 
work,  or  were  not  capable  of  snpernsing,  moi:^  less  of  rerising  it. 
These  disfigurations  destrcT'  its  authoritatiTvcesM,  and  make  the 
attainment  of  an  authentic  text  a  matter  almost  of  impossibility. 

An  autheutie  text  is  plainly  not  to  be  got  at  by  mere  black-letter 
reading,  however  extensive.  Some  authority  must  be  accepted ; 
aad  those  playa,  that  were  really  produced  under  snperintendenee, 
•Mm  to  have  the  beet  daim  to  being  the  true  tbeatriral,  as  opposed 
to  the  literary,  texts  ;  the  text  meuit  for  the  ear,  not  the  eye ; 
for  tbe  stage,  not  the  oloaet.  The  obaraeteia  of  Hemiage  and 
Condrit  have  not  been  im^ieached  ;  they  have  not  been  alleged 
to  h»  fabricators ;  no  saspidon  has  been  excited  about  them,  or  has 
beaa  attached  to  them ;  on  the  contraiy,  most  positive  and  reliable 
teatistony  baa  been  given  to  tbe  eseratial  truth  of  their  book,  from 
peraoBs  who  were  clearly  capaUe  of  knowiDf;.  The  book  lliey 
offered  to  the  public  waa  aeoepted.  It  is  true  it  is,  like  moet  books 
of  the  time,  sadly  unrevised,  Erutthat  cannot  justify  radicalchanges. 
The  commentators,  by  treating  the  "plays"  as  a  reading  literature, 
have  been  led  to  expeet  what  waa  neither  intended  nor  attempted — 
-lematio  and  strict  Tenifioation — -poemt,  in  fact,  when  oaijplayt 
made ; — and  so  "  eoenes,  inrmted  merely  to  bo  <po;t«i,    have 
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been  "  eaforeiTelj  pn1>lia)iied  to  be  rtad.''  Many  flMilti  ire  pennii- 
nble  in  spoken,  that  cannot  be  allowed  in  written,  literature)  ittd 
he  who  would  oriticiEe  an  oration  hy  the  iame  (triot  role*  m  a 
deliberate  oompoiition,  wonld  not  fail  to  be  regarded  u  hfper> 
critical.  This  li  the  mi«take  of  the  oommentaton,  and  so  thej  utc 
gone  on  seeking  an  ideal  and  enforced  pwf«ction  which  wu  nenr 
aimed  at.  HiB  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  man;  chutaM  in  the 
teit,  and  specially  to  leTeral  recent  re-issues  of  Shakespere  s  Works, 
iu>.,  by  the  anthor  of  "  Reasons  for  a  New  Edition  of  Shakespere's 
Works,  containing  Notices  of  the  Defects  of  Former  Imprewions," 
1841  (J.  Payne  CoUierl,  which  h&ve  a  cnrioua  hiBtorr,  and  m 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  singular  oontroTersiei 
of  the  day ;  of  both  of  which  we  shall  endearoar  to  present  a  brief 
outline. 

In  thespring  of  1849,  Mr.  J.P.  ColUer  was  in  theshop  of  Hr.  Bodd, 
bookseller,  Newport  Street,  when  a  large  packet  of  old  books  arrired 
from  the  country.  It  was  opened,  and  found  to  contain,  iitt»r  alt*, 
a  torn,  comer-oropt,  greasy  and  old-of-corer,  blurred,  beer-stuned. 
and  blotted  copy  of  the  «Mon^  folio  edition  of  Shakeapere's  "Plars," 
1632,  ajid  a  cop;  of  Florio's  "  New  World  of  Worlds."  date  1611. 
These  CoUier  bouffht  for  30s.  and  12s.  reepeotivelv.  With  the 
former  he  expected  to  complete  another  edition  he  nad  at  home, 
but  he  found,  on  trial,  that  tiic  leaves  he  wanted  were  short, 
damaged,  and  defaced ;  so  he  sold  his  former  oopy,  and  laid  past 
his  recent  purchase.  When  making  a  selection  of  boob  to  take 
with  him  on  leaving  London,  he  chose  this  Shakespere  as  one,  and 
then  first  discovered  marks  on  its  margin.  Some  time  after,  wbea 
consnltine  it,  he  was  induced  to  examine  it,  irom  supposing  that 
Thomae  Perkins  (whose  name  it  bore),  misht  have  been  tiie  actor  in 
Marlowe's  "Jew  of  Malta,"  in  16.13.  This  was  a  mist^e;  hit 
name  was  Sickard  Perkins.  Then  he  saw  that  there  was  hardl;  s 
page  which  did  not  present,  in  a  handwriting  of  that  time,  some 
emendations  in  the  pointing  or  in  the  t«it,  while  on  most  of  then 
ther  were  frequent,  and  on  many,  uumerona.  After  oonstderatton. 
and  due  anDouncement  in  the  literary  organs,  he  publiahed,  in 
1862,  the  "  Notea  and  Emendations  to  the  Text  of  Shakeapears'i 
Plays,  firam  Earl;  Manuscript  Corrections  in  a  copy  of  the  Foho. 
1632,  in  the  Possession  of,"  oc.  Favour  erected  nun  at  first ;  hot 
the  genuine  Shskespereans  were  alert  right  early.  S.  W.  Singer. 
Sev.  A.  Byoe,  &c..  entered  protests  against  the  marring  and  muti- 
lation of  the  test  thus  proposed,  and  eipresaed  or  implied  doubts  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  history,  and  the  genuinenew  of  the  writing. 
A  Sbakfspere- criticism  epidemic  broke  out  in  conseqaeooe. 
Pamphleteers  and  periodical  writers  bosied  themselvca  with  the 
debate,  and  new  editions  became  the  order  of  the  da;.  The  eontio- 
vera;  has  grown  hotter  every  day  since,  until  it  has  almost  aoquirad 
a  personal  interest  for  the  respective  combatante. 
■  Collier,  in  1842-1,  had  edited  an  edition  in  accordance  with  the  new 
eontunedin  the  "Seasons,"  published  in  1841.  This  discoreiy  [F.' 
ehanged  hie  point  of  view  or  interest,  and  he  issued  hiR"^ote«  an* 
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EmeudRtioDB,"  1862-3;  a  moDO-ToIiuned  Sbakeapere,  incorpontliig 
them  in  1854,  followed  i  alistoftheniwasintrodaaed  into  a  work  on 
Shokeepere  and  Milton,  in  1856;  and  in  1868  an  eigbt-volumed  edition 
was  ^sed  throu^li  tlie  press  nnder  his  editorship.  Meanwhile, 
opposition  waa  k'^"*'''8  ST*"^^  ^"^  "^  length  burst  into  energotio 
activity  early  in  I860.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  opposing 
arguments,  culled  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Collier,  articles  m  the 
Edinburgh  BevUtB,  the  Alhenattm,  &o. ;  and  &oai  the  work*  -of 
Measrs.  Hamilton,  Ingleby,  Staunton,  Mr.  Arnold's  papers  in 
^attr't  Magaiina,  pamphlets  by  Mr.  Singer  and  the  Ber.  A.  Dyce, 
Ac.,  besides  seTeral  letters,  contributions,  &o.,  for  tmd  agiinat,  in* 
the  Timet,  the  JAterary  QazetU,  the  Critic,  and  some  of  the  pro- 
Tinciat  newspapers  u  well  as  the  magaEines  of  the  day.  ThernaTe 
been  arranged  with  the  utmost  impartiality  in  our  power,  ana  have 
been  adduced  in  their  fiill  force,  thongh  frequently  in  an  abbre- 
viated form.  They  form,  as  we  hare  arranged  them,  the  heads  of  a 
debate  on  this  subject,  which  may  interest  many  of  oar  readers. 


In  thv  1B42.4  "  Sbakaapgra,"  edited 
bj  Hr.  ColliiT,  ibe  >ala  kdi^tUd  bj  him 
wu  la  adhen  impliciil;  to  Ib«  rudings 
of  tba  dd  copiei  wbeicTer  tha  wordi 
inpsted  to  th«  Drematiat  on  thuir  m- 
tboriEj  could  bt  [ecoDcilcd  witb  crni  ■ 
pUniibU  mesniDg;  bat  nirv  bs  dots 
Dot  b(Mt*te  lo  iccept  obuigeg  nude — 
•UowtDg  taim  tb<  h^potbeui  be  pnti 
forth — <ivm  ncitatioiu  mide  prior  la 
tbe  lopprenioD  oF  tbe  tbeilras,  which 
bad  onpt  in  from  time  to  time  to  mike 
MDie  out  of  difficult  pusage*,  bntvbioh 
do  not  represent  tbe  tDtheDlic  tut  of 
Sbakeapere.  Thi*  change  of  liev-poiDt 
Is  regarded  u  iiD>[nGioDS,  not  in  itself 
only,  bnt  mUo  u  leading  to  tbrea  profit- 
able (?)  iuoeiof  the  uid  emendalioni. 

Tbe  varions  prrfaoM,  letters,  ic- 
coonti,  aSdiTiti,  &c,  given  by  Mr. 
Collier  eijiutificiliona  of  hia  inference!, 
sets,  editorial  changeablenesa,  and  pnb- 
lications,  an  inconaistcDt  witb  tbem- 
mItm,  tbe  books,  and  othor  fatits. 

ib.  Collier  "baa  elMwhere  pcinlsd 
M  gtnnine  and  anthentio  dccwnenti 
napecdog  Shakespere  whicb  otfaer  and 
compeMit  jadgei  bive  pronminced  to 
ba  (pDriona.  and  tbei«fore  bis  opinion 
[itatemenl]  in  not  to  be  implicitly  i«!i*d 
ODiDacase  . . .  frangbtwitbaui^don.'' 

The  coiscidticti  between  tbe  edi- 
torial tugguUMi  of  Collier  and  the 

TOL.  IT. 


in  all,  of  mnch  Taine  and  prebabilitj — 
the  work  of  a  person  "  pmiwied  <£ 
eitraordinarj  powers  of  SJiakeapenu 
eritidam.''  It  Is  blgblj  nnlikel;  Ibat 
so  manr  emendationa  oonld  be  tbe  i«- 
snlts  of  mus  conjectnral  aonotatioa,  and 
faenca  tbna  ibmj  bave  pooaiblj  bad  a 


Tbej  at  least  " . 

readingi  than  hij  original  editors,  or 

his  wbol*  tcmj  of  eomnKDlatan." 

Collier's  affidsTit  bafore  tbt  Lord 
Chief  Jnalios  in  tbe  Qoten's  Bench 
relates  tha  dronmstancai  attending  tbe 
purchase  of  tbe  folio  and  of  the  diaoo- 
nrj  of  it*  unexpected  contents,  and  is 
therefore  remored  (rem  literarj  to  legal 
crilidsm.  Tbe  nnmber  of  tbe  Perkins- 
folio  convctions  (about  SO.OOO);  tha 
IaboiiotisD«as  of  the  taak  of  lo  forging; 
the  mental  and  manual  toil  and  tronbla; 
tbe  elaboration  of  the  work, — an  in 
themtelTss  proof  of  a  pains-taking,  stn- 
diona,  ravenntiai  love  of  Shakeapare,  not 
of  aeorat  and  aeir-seeking  crime. 

Inaanitj  conld  not  be  more  efftctDaUj- 
proren  Iban  bj  showing  that  any  oor. 
rector,  of  snch  pomre  of  oofnprefaeDaioD, 
sach  miant*  and  aocutste  indnstn', 
soch  patient  nlance,  bad  passed  oET  fail 
work  as  another's,  and  »  deprired  blub 
self  of  the  boooar — theliteniryBtMlent^ 


THE   XSU.YUI. 


I.THI   FBKKnCS, 

u  of  [ths  lappeud]  Porkins 
an  M  fnqDtnt  and  w  clow,  u  to  pro- 
dnca  a  disboliaf  in  thnr  rotttutonngM— 
a  beliif  id  ui  origin  cipibli  of  aiplua- 
ing  tfali  altiKiilarlj  li*PP7  concomacv 
of  raw — ^whieh  woold  plK»  thediKO- 
nnr  of  tb«  lUlo  k  far  absad  of  aU 
ttrnteaptrarj  ShakaqMM  iditan. 

That  tlw  pfanaMlegy  ud    idiasii 
mMfft^td  bj  tba  Ki-oallMleomctor— «a 


tba  SbiJiapenaD  fa, 

Tliat  lb*  nambv  of  adaplation* — 
not  to  t»y  pliKiarisnu— <if  Ibo  readinn 
pnpoMd  bj  thg  old  commHitalon  indl- 


Ut.  Collier,  IfaRmi^hinii  hit  (l«11iigi 
tntix  tht  [uHalUd]  PtiUoa  Nscnda- 

kaat  q^Man  to  faafa,  at  evar;  tnni, 
dona  or  omitted  fooatliing  to  foaler 
■aWHoion. 

UBgolar  lacima  id  Ui«  eridenoa  oc- 
cur, and  tbeie  hare  btni  fiUad  up  bj 
bjfotluaii— ibe  r«mer  look  lika  nip- 
prtuieiiti  ttri,  tba  UUar  like  mggf- 


0  let 

lu*  labour  bt  koowD.  Tba  folios  of 
lS2a,  1633,  I6M,  aad  1685,  id  tba 
■ireotetDth  ohdUu;.  nere  followed  bj 

toaatb,  and  dud;  mm*  in  tho  nins- 
teeDtb.  in  all  or  Dioet  of  wfaich  cod- 
jectnnl  eioendatioiu  fonoed  a  cbief 
faatoreL  Wb^  did  Ibia  ooRector  retiu 
bi*  ailenoa,  and  coalinoa  bla  loliurr 
V'i  ODchaatad  labom,  wbila  nward  aDd 
pnuH  were  caoiliag  m  mDch  Sbaka> 
apcreaa  aollTit^  anniad  bim? 

Tbn  inloDtioDa]  igooiiig  of  fannu 
MDMMlatiooi.  ID  tba  teal  of  cdilonbip 
wbich  Ur.  Collier  eibibiltd,  indicated 
as  interat  otbei  tban  tbe  nMro  atliiih 
mentpf  a  true  teit,  t.g^  id  TraDto'a 
liu,  ''Or  n  derote  to  Ariatotle'a 
clecjli,'  in  "Tbe  Taming  of  the 
Sbnw,"  Sir  W,  BlMkHoa*  bad  ng. 


deansl  nniQDtntion — of  Ibii  nnfd 
aod  tboDgbtroI  reyinon  of  tbe  ItiL 

Tbe  DDeipeeled  nordtj,  ingniiitT, 
and  hlicilf  irf  maa j  of  the  esH^ttiiiBi 
are  tnch  u  to  trad  tbe  DDpc^ofied 
mlad  to  aoctpt  and  beliei*  Ibtn  ■ 
baTJni;  been  aeadeatallr  diHO«<nd,iHl 
tfaoogbt  on  and  wsikad  into  tbe  bok 
bj  a  foiiiar— alee  we  aa;f«ae«kill  md- 
iog  r«r  ita  own  diebooau. 

Tbe  great  iDaaa  ot  ingesiau  Ukeo, 
appannti;  nnaemaeatj,  fin  the  aaeaa- 
ptisbmeat  of  an;  forgcr'a  mi  t  end 
hence  molUpl^ini;  tbe  ^DOta  of  drieo- 
tion;  tba  large  amount  of  naawelral 
emendationa  proposed  alio  iuuMdng 
tba  llkellboolDf  inipicion; — iMgiinf- 
raDts  for  tbe  bond  fide  nalon  <£  Mm 
DOtea  and  of  tbe  correctiuai  of  tba  bjp»- 
tbeaia  tbit  attrihnlea  tbem  ta  a  noa- 
literary  panoD — one  working  to  £l  tki 
dramiB  lor  atige  npnaantation,  not  Cr 
oloaet  reading. 

A  fabricator  wodM  at  onoaluTaltaa 
tbat  tbe  mora  wild,  wajwaidiaadipfa- 
Tentl}.UDBeeeesai7  tbe  innovalJiBia  audi 
on  a  t»t  wonld  reanlt  in  damage  t* 
bia  aim;  bat  the  Collier- Par kjueblw* 
are  nry  nnnieniDa,  oTUD  needlcaa,  nt- 
qnentlf  pnwaic,  man;  timet  wroo|- 
headed,  occaaionallj  abanrd,  and  bhu- 
timei  abaolnteljnonaeniical-  Tbii,aiil 
woald  bcarcelj  bare  been  done  bj  alotgir, 
aeanu  to  evade  tbt  charge  made  agakM 
Collier,  Ibougb  it  ndther  anbinntiaw 
nor  aatboriiea  (be  emendatioDa. 

A  tifcr  jeara'  rcrertntial  eipktIliM 
of  ttie  bidden  nooko  and  comcn  of  oU 
Eugliab  litaralnre  and  deration  to 
Sbikeaparau  and  dimaiatic  criticia^ 
would  bo  ill-ended  bf  inch  an  oflotca 
[or  miatake]  aa  tbat  laid  to  the  sbatgt 
of  Mr.  Cottier.  He  wonld  thus  qipaa 
to  baie  edccattd  a  taata  szinaal;  B 
delect  biusalf,  or  have  eipoaad  binatf 
to  detection  bjr  I  be  inr  antKcdmts  ef 
bia  owD  life.  Eitber  waj,  if  gniltr  << 
fault  or  inadTolance,  he  bas  been  « 
become  mlnntahlj  tba  dealnijrtr  c/b> 
own  rrpBtatioB.     Ur.  Collier  it  ealoM' 

net  tban  to  do  so. 
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gwM,  Md  SlsBTem,  Siij;«r,  Ufce,  Ac, 
lud  lulaplsd,  tb>  XMiiag.  fliiet ;  bat 
Codisr  shun  h!t  tjn  tn  ihii,  und  aiji 
tbM  mob  [rii.,  oltcti]  hu  b««a  tha 
iaTsri*U«  Uxt  from  the  first  pablica- 
tion  of  Ihe  eomedjiB-  !«3  until  obt 

"  A  partentoiu  amomit  of  nomeuse, 
■ni  in  cnanmiii  mua  of  anneniMarj 
WOT^,**'  hare  been  mccvsmlAtpd  into  a 
Tohima,  and  an  now  aonghl  to  be 
inoofpartWd  wlib  the  tsic  of  Shaln- 
■P«i«  bj  ui  iogtnlou  cantrirtr,  appa- 
nDtlf  only  tbat  hs  might  mtaleid  the 
jodKUWDt,  and  put  ioqalnn  off  the 

ir  it  be  admttlai],  u  aoms  apologiiiti 
■iif(«rt,  that  the  Psrkiiu- Collier  Mio 
a  a  acac^nmivtBr^  eop;  adapted  to  a 
mare  nwdarn' tute  and  stjlc  of  spcccb, 
wbM  vdiia,  a*  Sbiknparo  emFiiditiona. 
ca»  tb«  si>-e*]M  oarnelioiu  hiTe  ? 
NoDK  Tbej  ara  clnrlf  fabricatiDDi, 
bj^rtraerar  m*dK 

The«  tailoat  ootTfctiona  were  joat 
diaeonnd  (?),  vfava  debates  remrdiat; 
the  rtiat  of  diflereut  nadinK9  had 
GIM  mir  literatnra  with  a  namber  of 
UBaoeTerhul  cririoism.  Thef  had  sn 
appanmt  »™n[|  intmilion— Ibe  enb- 
■tanliaiion  of  tbe  mdloga  proposed  b; 
the  dltcorerer;  and  ttnj  Ken  patientlj 
and  gnail)'  need  for  giin-tnaliiiig  bj 

wM«h  ihaj  gave  riw.  Thfj  thne  ful- 
filM  Ihe  antendnit  prrtxbilitj  of  an 
impoitiira  antted  to  the  time  and  cir- 
CQDMaoea,  and  Ihe  anbeeqnenl  probS' 
tdlitf  of  a  fabricltioa  being  n»d  for  a 
gainfal  pnrpoae. 

Tbe  aiupidona  ineoDBietencf  of  Mr. 
Collier  in  faia  treatment  of  the  Pertcina 
folio  mnit  not  be  orcrlooked.  1.  Hti 
"HotCfl  aod  Emendationa "  conlained 
Donjeetnnl  matter  baidei  thoee  in  tbs 
folio,  and  onlj  tomt  of  the  coireclions 
thamaelTea.  S.  His  mano-iolamtd 
Shakeepeni  profeaaid  to  incarportite  all 
tha  correcliiHia  with  the  teit,  but  onlj 
did  ao  with  tame.  3.  In  "  Eertn  Lee- 
tnra*  on  Sbaknpers  and  Hilton,"  be 
lava  "  a  Hn  o(  titff  not*  aad  emenda- 


psoeocniMi-  TKHKtire. 

That  the  chief  emendations  ara  mada 
on  the  beat  avting  dranru,  and  not  on 
thDae  that  are  most  poetlca)  or  pbitoiio- 
pbieal,  DKBt  read  in  the  clout,  and  that 
manir  of  thne  altentiona  coniiist  of 
oniraiona — in  some  plaja,  ancb  aa  fctam- 
Jet; »j many  ai  aoo  linea  irffatrackont 
— ii  in  itself  a  proof  that  Ihe  cbangag 
nare  not  made  for  a  lilerary  bat  a  iKea- 
Irimf  purpose,  and  wen  not  Intended  for 


n  by  the 


This 


fnrther  provM  by  the  rhjme-endinga, 
wkich  are  «o  freqnently  introdnced — 
atago-mana^erB'  poetry  and  loatian. 
Kaiihor  Cullier  nor  any  other  liltriny 
man  tronld  have  made  tuch  changes  in 
tbe  hope  of  commending  their  labour! 
to  the  praeent  n^ 

Tha  qnantiiT,  and  particularly  the 
quaint  and  daring  natare  of  tha  corrTC- 
tions— many  of  them  reining  merely  to 
pmictnstlon— the  rariety,  cbangeablo- 
neai,  and  apparent  Hckleneaa  of  pnrpoee, 
indicated  by  change  of  penmanship,  ink, 
miKle  of  correcting,  ftc ,  all  of  which 
ore  held  to  ba  argumenia  against  the 
antiqaity  of  the  comctions — are  in 
reahty  strong  erldence  that  they  hiTa 
not  been  tbe  work  of  a  aolitary,  pet- 
lintnit  forger,  whoirontd  guard  agsiaat 
aach  (as  ibey  irauld  appear  to  him) 
suspldoD -creating  drcunistaocea. 

Regarding  Ihe  pencil -jutting*  and 
their  modem  cnniva  eharacler.  it  it  a 
welL-known  fact  that,  ingener.l,  pendl 
notea  are  freer  and  more  diffused  Lhan 
pen  ones,  and  that  tjite  limile  of  one's 
DefitiL  not™  would  affiird  but  a  poor 
of  judjiing   of    one's   ordinary 


, they  flrat  atrike  the 

mind,  sbonid  he  jotted  in  pencil,  tbat 
faitber  Ihongfat  may  ba  gireo  to  the 
anggeation  before  ila  rrgistraiion  tn  the 
lea*  peri<hable  ink-character.  There 
does  not,  therefore,  sMm  to  be  anything 
pnitling  in  ihis  fact. 

Mr.  Collier  has  been  an  asaidttons 
atndent  of  h^liiabetban  literature  fur 
upwards  of  foriy  yearn;  he  hu  been 
well  miiad  up  wiih  Sbakesperiaa 
poleinict,  and  baa  ezjMiwd  Umuil  b, 
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tiou  iu  Mr.  CoIUsT'a  cop7  of  Slitke- 
ipere'a  norkt."  get  teanxh/  govt  oAdm 
a  liird.  Then  wu  ban  tvidcDtlj 
Bometbiog  to  eoncriL  Nov  ba  tiusti 
Lii  menior;,  uid  diilrviU  hif  noUtj 
■gmln  b>  jiilnuti  bie  mHDor;,  aiid 
tnuta  hi»  uotea,  and  ruoblci  about 
bit  »tarj  ia  ■  moat  iDconMqaaDt  nun- 
ner.  Uoreoicr,  ba  nnindljr  uurtt  tbal 
be  "natr  mada  ■  uDgls  penoil-mu'k 
QD  Ilia  p*eet  of  tba  book,  nceptiog 
crouee,  licks,  or  linci,  to  direct  itlau- 
tion  to  ptrticoUr  emendationa ;  whila 
tbcre  ire  to  bo  found  ia  it  "  an  infinite 
number,"  Hr.  Hanullon  aajn,  "of  faint 
pencil- markt  and  comctiona  on  tba 
niargina,  in  obeditnce  to  wbicb  tbe  tap- 
posad  oM  corcector  bad  made  bii  amaD- 
d&ttODai"  ;at  theu  Colliei  never  mao- 
tioned  id  bis  doicripCioD  of  tba  irork, 
Tbe  pencil-writing  !■  laid  to  onderlia 
the  ink,  and  mij,  it  ia  uid,  b*  oTlen 
aaea  b«lott  it  and  bejond  it.  Indeed, 
conlinnil  blundering  i«  tbe  mildeit  term 
Ibat  can  be  niad  for  tba  Tigne,  long- 
Kindid,  dlReient  methoda  in  wbiob  be 
triei  to  qnibble  bimielf  sot  ofadiScolIj 
— wbtn  Blreightforward  tratbfalness 
could  odI;  huvo  on*  poaaible  waj. 

Tbe  folloKiug  eitemal  cbaracteriitica 
of  fabricalioD  aie  obaartable  in  tba  Per- 
kinvfotio,  vii.i— 1.  Tba  bandniitiDg 
i>  [to  all  appearance]  fngntd.  2.  The 
alteialians  made  in  ink  are  [i.e..  baTa 
been]  aogeettad  bj  marka  made  wilb 
pencil.  3.  Tfaepencil-iiritingii  modern. 
Ajid  4.  Tbe  aame  handwriting  aeem- 
inglf  appears  both  ID  the  pencil  and  tbe 
pen  altentiona. 

1'h*  Perbins-foUo  ia  of  dais  1633. 
Collier  saji  it  bod  bean  once  ■  Ur. 
Par;7'i.  PaiijVwaBa  16!3copj,and 
diffited  in  binding,  corraclioDi,  &c, 
from  Ibat  uf  )Ir.  Collier — wbo  aaji  he 
itbowed  bim  tbe  Perkini-fulio,  and  Ibat 
be  ■ckooKledged  It;  while  Mr.  Parrj 
diaclaima  bariug  *een  it  till  bs  bad  it 
preaented  to  bim  in  ibe  Britisb  Maeonm 
b,'  Kr  F.  Midden.  Again,  Collier 
bought  Ibe  book  for  thirtj  ahillingi 
joat  nben  ibe  parcel  waa  opened;  and 
be  laiB,  "  when  1  look  it  boine,"  wbereaa 


the  onul  cooaeqaencea  of  antagOBiiB, 
duabt,  and  hale.  It  ii  conxnint  vitk 
bnman  nature  to  luppoaa  tbat,  opfec- 
tonil;  ariaing,'  there  ahoold  not  ba 
wanCing  defainen  to  bint  a  dosbt,  ei 


than  a  common  befging  leticr-wrilar, 
■nd  jeoparriiiing  fall  vfaole  aim  bf 
learning  bin  rdle  imperfectly. 

The  lone  and  temper  of  the  eoDtro- 
varaj  on  Ibia  qneaiion  an  lincolai^ 
(Torocalite  of  tba  thonght  that  lilaniT 
jealoaij  and  personal  jiiqne  oTurld*  iIm 
love  of  truth.  There  are  a  tiralence  rf 
lone  and  a  ferocity  of  tfm)jBr  displajed 
in  this  ccntiOTtrsj,  which  ia  ungnlarlj 
alien  to  tbe  cooiideratior  which  ihoald 
be  giira  to  the  woika  of  gentle  Shaker 

Xo  lest-word,  Inachroniim,  oc  chra- 
nological  difficuli;  hsa  jet  baea  diKo- 
Teredbj  which  the  taliditj  of  the  bjpo- 
ttaeeia  of  Collier  might  be  tried, and  ihc 
fabiehDod  [ifaujj  pred)atated  by  aoek 
a  drop  uf  pone  Jogic  ai  might  luakt  it 
onmiatakeably  a[jpirenl.  Siogtt  nt- 
gealad  "tnheedlvigi"  Dyer,  aUterJ; 
and  Ingleby,  ctian ;  bat  tb^  hart 
aaoh  been  ibown  to  be  nnteaablt 
aa  objecliona.  Beudea,  Hallivell  hai 
ahown  tbat  the  folio  of  1S3!  baa  Dsdei^ 
gone  some  modemiiatiao,  and  ao  my 
modi  more  probably  an  acting  tafj 
hare  dene. 

Even  the  teat  of  impnted  plagiaiia 
fiihi  whan  put  to  trial.  Uamiltan  ad- 
duces "  Himlel,"  of  which  then  alt 
Ibne  quaitoa,a»  a  teat  of  tbedeEwfi^ 
of  originality  in  Ibe  smendaiiott ;  bat 
this  la  aridcntly  an  nnfiir  •rieciiaai 
for  ihe  nearer  tbe  corrector  csdm  to  tb* 
truth,  the  note  nearly  most  be  ban 
■pprotched  to  Iba  readinga  «f  the 
original  icit.  Dr.  Inglehy  acta  nan 
fairly.  He  chootea  "  Ueaaur*  fW  tlca- 
slve,"  collecla  Ibe  coDjcclnral  aam^ 
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Dr.  Wtllatej,  on  «how  tealhnoDj  ba 
nlin,  Hfs  that  Rndd  "  likd  pat  U  6g 
for  inotber  cn-tDRKr."  TbcM  ■ppcar 
to  ke  r^i.I  disciTpinciw  in  *  ttarj 
•hich  might  and  onght  to  be  »o  plsinlr 
told. 

Th»  intfine  ngony  mi)  ulf  will 
which  Collier  iminUins  the  thean 
of  Ibe  [auppoKd]  Perkio*  eorra^tiona 
it  a^gnlir  corruboraUan  ofKlF-idsa. 
tiflutioD  with  the  [npal«a]  uthor, 
uiil  ii  bcoce  inipicioDs  ;  ud  *1t  the 
■Dore  M  that,  ia  doing  thi),  Collier  icta 
in  oppimlioa  to  hia  anteudenta  u  ■ 
Stadcapera  editor— a  (crupDloiu  ad- 
bncDce  to  the  old  texts.  And  all  IhLi 
"frotIiandrDrj"iiiforlhahiin5nrof  a 
bypotlMtlc,  not  a  nti,  beini;! 

Ths  nneqniTocKl  deciaion  of  the 
frnatot  palcoKraphere  of  the  da;,  Sir 
F.  Madded,  Meaars.  Bond,  Uamillon, 
Ac.  li  that  the  "  Old  CorrHtor  '  neTtr 
liied  in  the  Mvantcmtb  oeotory,  bnt 
that  the  note*  war*  Fabricated  at  a 
recant  period.  Ia  thia  opiaion,  Heaan. 
luglihr,  Scauiilaa,  Maakaljna,  Arnold, 
WatU,  P:attnaT  Bodaiutedt,  fro.,  ara 
nndcntood  to  coneor.  The  Dppoaenta 
of  the  Col  liar- Perk  ini  folio  correctioiu 
bare  giran  their  namn  to  the  pablie  aa 
»  pledge  of  their  bonestr.  The  de- 
feodara  have  carelnllj  adapted  and  re- 
tained the  ananjmoiu.  Tiie  betlar 
Sbaknpereana  bold  aloof  from  Iha  con- 
taat,  and  ao  abow  that  thaj  ajmpathiia 
with  (he  adveraa  parEj. 


tions  of  former  eommentiton  or  aditon ; 
and  finda  that  of  Sttj-fln  alleratioDS 
propofcd  b;  tha  Perkina-lblio  cDnwtor, 
twentj-nina  emncids  wiib  other  mggea- 
tiona.  while  tweotj-aii  han  no  known 
■nthoritj  except  iJiia  Old  Corrector- 
He,  wboeier  be  was,  iben,  who  aoDotatad 
thia  Mio,  haa  mada  nearly  a*  man; 
original  ameDdatinna  oa  thia  plaj  u 
all  tha  commentaton  daring  two  c«D- 
tnriaa  — anppoaing  tbat  he  had  ictoallr 
borrowed  aU  the  othera.  Tliis  ilioKa  a 
power  and  boldieu  not  eaailj  to  ba  ac- 
connlad  for  on  tbe  tcora  of  faliiahoa-!, 
frand.  and  wilful  impnailim.     ICiea  in 

Nnweentheanggfetionaofconlemporarj 

1765— 1779.     If  tbe 


r  facl 


tiling  boldoeu,  nill  it  do  lieie  to  argoa 
that  the  auppoaad  forger  was  afraid  to 
"taka"  or"  con'a;"nwre  modem  retd- 
inga?  Doea  it  not  rather  force  oa  to 
beliBTa  that  the  folio  carrecliou  here 
an  of  a  data  interior  to  Collier'a  birth  ? 
Inglfbj'a  "  tmo  Reaturition,''  ria., 
twiiinj,  ia  "  Hanilet,"  la  preaaad  into 
tbe  lerrice  of  the  antagoniala  of  the 
folio  bj  a  reij  rouodatwul  logic— 
acarcelj  troaCworlbj  aa  reajontnj. 

Collier's  position,  aa  a  Sbakiperean 
critic,  had  been  alreadj  toon ,-  and  he  ii 
not  likelj  to  have  baurdid  Ihat  bj  toy 
act  BO  eeruin  to  dieplaoe  him  from  hia 
"coigna  of  vantage,    aa  a  wiUal  fraud 

We  have  now,  as  well  as  pOBsible  in  our  space,  with  our  meoDB 
and  ill  our  circumstanceB,  presentod  a  rtiami  of  the  chief  items 
requiring  notice  ia  the  life  and  about  the  writinf^  of  Shakes^re. 
"VVe  hnvo  aimed  at  little  more  than  anpplying  our  readers  with  a 
distinct  notion  of  the  poet,  the  man,  his  works  and  his  wajs,  bo  far 
aa  thef  could  be  satliered  or  guessed  fivni  the  alraj  materials 
known  of  his  and  their  biatorj.  We  hope  we  hare  succeeded  in 
being  uaefnl,  if  not  agreeable,  oompanions  ia  this  investigation  into 
the  "  Shakeapere  facts,  fancies,  forgeries,  and  fabrications,"  in  which 
all  thinking  men  are  now  interesting  themselves. 
be  glad. 


i  shall 


HittD  WOEiC. 

Som  jeaTi  ago— in  that  periodof  hamandeTelopment  outvardlj 
■ymbolizpd  by  pinftforea,  when  &  confectioner's  window  was  our 
echool  of  design,  a  pocket  full  of  msrblea  (not  bought,  but  von)  the 
coDBumtDation  of  happincBS,  and  the  Arabian  Ifiglits  our  book  of 
books,  the  very  king  and  emperor  of  hooka— the  wooder  was,  to  mp, 
how  it  happened  that  a  great,  gaunt,  hideous,  and  altogeliier  fright- 
&il  genius  (instead  of  a  silver-winged  fair;)  should  hue  power,  at 
tlieeommandof  Ihoowuerof  the  magicol  laiap,  toccU  into exbiMtee 
all  that  desire  oould  erave,  or  imagination  inrent.  I  was  troubled 
DOt  a  little  also,  that  a  soaaip  like  Aladdin  should  have  fallen  upon 
so  valuable  a  treasure. 

^me  reveals  atl  things ;  and  so  in  the  process  of  jesre  oxpe- 
rience.  whoRe  teaching  is  always  practical,  uas  taught  me  tlus ; — 
that,  like  Aladdin,  we  are  one  and  all  adrenturers;  that  the  lanp 
of  power,  the  revealer  of  hidden  thoughts  and  things,  is  wiadom : 
and  that  he  who  once  holds  this  vrondorful  lamp,  even  (i«  amoiorat, 
stands  that  laoment  face  to  face  with  the  grim,  kovt-bEOwed,  ^aat- 
limhed.  determined  looking  devil  called  hard  work ;  *«1  tike  cnmv 
of  the  lamp  cMnmands,  and  the  sinewy  giant  dtiayt.  And  all  that 
iaworthy  in  philosophy,  science,  poetry,  government,  aad  oommeree, 
is  ^e  handiwork  of  this  greatest  of  all  the  great  powers. 

A  long  time  ago  a  certain  curse  was  defrieed  :  "  Br  the  sweat  of 
thy  brow  shait  thou  earn  thy  bread."  From  diilahood  we  have 
brought  one  memorial  up  into  our  maturity — its  petulance — else 
would  we  always  have  seen  that  there  is  love,  the  truest  love,  at 
the  root  even  of  God's  cune.  The  bandatrikes  the  offending  child; 
but  the  heart  piiies  it.  The  tempest  rages  ;  but  wlkat  mean  these 
flowers  afterwards,  these  herbs,  and  this  grainF  If  the  storm  uui 
Qm  rain  had  not  been,  these  had  not  been.  What  sonadt  ai* 
those  of  praise,  of  love,  of  rejoicing,  that  we  hear  from  eatbednl, 
chapel,  hall,  welling  up,  pealing  out  in  rapturous  thrilli  of  harmoayf 
What  mean  those  Tenathans  that  lie  on  the  breathing  eea;  theae 
engines  that  pant  with  the  haste  of  commerce  P  those  sacred  tcmplea 


that  point,  ever  by  sunlight  and  by  moonlight,  with  index  spire,  np 
to  the  soul's  "sweet  hon]e"P  those  songs  of  Paradine  lost  aod 
gained,  those  sculptured  marbles,  and  those  paintings  so  like  lifeF 
They  mean  this  :— they  are  the  flowers  after  the  storm,  the  wheat 
after  the  rain  ;  they  are  the  blessings  that  have  grown  np  out  of  the 
deep,  rank  soil  of  the  first  curse ;  they  mean  that  man  has  seen  the 

CI  genins  of  hard  work,  and  has  commanded  him ;  and  the*e 
ES,  behold,  THBT  *BB, 
Civilization  is  another  name  for  hard  work ;  just  as  barbaiiam  is 
ft  synonym  for  idleness.  And  so  the  idler  and  the  savage  are  twin 
brothers.  The  saTsge  eota  earth  rather  than  till  the  ground  for  its 
produce ;  the  idler  licci  an  earthy  life,  has  earth- thou ghte,  earth- 
hopes,  earth-memories,  earth -fooleries,  and  earth- fopperies ;  and  lo ! 
Ihe  image  of  the  heavenly  becomes  the  imago  of  the  earthly,  and 
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onunblM  trnprienlj  into  nonentitj  and  mmdsteHt  AUtIimi.  Idle- 
nen  leftvn  no  memorial  in  this  world  of  hsrd  work. 

Sdneation  is  that  which  would  life  mftn  from  tho  pQlav  oF  idlan«as 
to  the  throne  of  wiidom.  Just  aa  edneation  in  art  t«Mhea  faow  to 
f^e  earth's  didlest  ore  a  mirror  surface,  so  edooatioa  in  thoogiit 
turns  the  dull,  inactivo  mind  into  a  bright,  refleotiTe  one.  For, 
sfler  all,  education  is  not  only  a  dnwrioa  forth,  bnt  a  proeeea  of 
ttr<^old  rerealing.  Nature  finds  the  metal  for  the  wires ;  tiiongfat 
compels  the  electric  fires/  Seebg  and  undervtandin;^  are  the  two 
processes ;— the  what  b  it,  and  why  is  it  ?  These  miestionB  hm 
giren  ns  our  heroes  j  and  hard  wort  has  been  at  the  boltom  of  alL 

If  we  cannot  be  Eaphaels,  Handeln,  MIHonB,  Stephenaooa,  we 
cmn  iteaUtne  am.  Let  ub — and  as  a  sign  that  we  mean  to  be,  and 
to  do,  and  to  aafler — let  ns  at  once  oast  off  erery  anmanly  ftari 
strip  off  all  the  mommy  bandages  of  fashion,  loose  all  Ae  ailken 
bonos  of  idleness,  and  thus  giro  om-  panting  sonls  room  for  their 
winsB  to  expand.  No  pillars  of  salt,  no  castles  in  the  air )  prnent 
woii  and  present  snceess.  In  erery  prain  of  aamored  wh»t  is  b 
fferm.  In  every  sueeeas  is  a  hope.  The  hard  hnik  holds  in  it« 
heart  the  fiiture  flower.  The  palaoe  of  a  trae  education  and  of 
s  tme  life  tprings  np  only  at  the  command  of  the  owner  of  the  lamp 
of  wisdom,  given  to  the  genioa  of  bard  work.  F.  9. 


A  VISION  OF  TffE  FUTDEE. 
tTai  Brtiiih  Controvertialitt  baa  now  entered  npon  its  second 
decade.  Thehopes  and  fears  of  those  associated  with  its  interests, 
from  its  oommeDcement  to  the  present  hour,  have  been  neither  few 
nor  small,  while  its  present  literan-  position  affords  bri|;ht  hopes  fbt 
«  glorious  future  of  extensive  nteKi  In  ess  to  the  rising  and  maturing 
diought  and  reason  of  it«  numcroas  readers.  At  first  decried  aa  a 
medium  for  froe-thinkers,  in  an  offensive  sense,  then  cavilled  at  aa 
■axi  ar«na  for  petty  squabbling,  and  literary  inanities;  again,  its 
name  complained  of,  while  its  matter  was  approved,  but  eventually 
bdentted.  merely  as  an  bamileM  (!)  nuisance, —  it  has  become 
■n  established  fact.  Prophets  hare  proved  fake,  friends  hare 
«tood  true,  and  have  become  a  numerous  baud,  exhibiting  to  the 
world  a  triumph  unique  in  its  excellence,  unparalleled  in  its  bene- 
ficent efieots,  and  enduring  as  eternity  in  its  moral  and  intelleotml 

Those  papers  which  have  formed  a  distinctive  feature  of  its 
ednoational  department,  from  the  pen  of  our  worthy  friend, 
6.  Neil,  Esq.,  on  Logic,  Ebetoric,  Philosophy,  and  Epoch  Men, 
have  won  for  themselves  and  the  BriiUh  ConlromrtkUitt  a  wide 
Tepntation.  The  eontrovcrsies  have  included  all  the  most  stirring 
•nbjeeta  which  have  occupied  the  human  mind  for  many  years,  ana 
its  pages  have  recorded  the  thoughtn  of  men  of  wery  shade  of 
opinion,  and  of  every  rank  in  lit«rary  fame  and  merit. 


SM  IBS  aamvr. 

But  our  reader  m»  iiiipati«ntly  «ak,  "Why  tell  me  of  tliisF— vhf 
{{Tandiloqmie  npon  tliu  taite  cubjeot  P  This  u  all  known ;  end  th» 
it  it  wbioli  oonatttatet  the  peonliar  title  of  this  serial  to  be  deeignated 
Otr  Magattne.  Gentle  reader,  we  do  not  with  to  waste  joor  time. 
BW  provoke  your  ire ;  we  are  fully  aware  that  all  tbii  is  adniitUd 
by  yoD,  bnt  theee  p«f^  will,  we  nope,  reach  the  hands  and  oome 
nnder  tiie  notice  of  many  geraons  who  are  not  privileged,  like  oor- 
•elTee,  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  history  and  merits  of  the 
BritUh  Contfwernalitt ;  hence  we  claim  your  patience  and  for- 
beanmoe  nnder  the  infliotion  to  which  our  peceadillo  has  tbns  far 
■olqeeted  tod.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Neil,  has  conferred  a  great  benefit 
vpon  ns  all  by  the  papers  he  has  written  for  our  partioular  serriee ; 
they  have  given  us  the  means  whereby  we  may  acquire  still  further 
knowledge  of  a  systematic  character  in  olher  cognate  subjects  to 
Uioae  he  has  written  upon  ;  and  we  therefore  ree^tfally  inquire 
why  those  cognate  sabjeeta  should  not  be  introducedinto  these  pagn. 
ana  be  treated  systematically,  as  a  sequel  to  logic  and  rhetoric  F 

Wf  can  readily  imagine  the  rea^  casting  about  in  his  owa 
mind  to  know  what  snbieotswe  refer  to  in  this  strange  and  ankward 
manner.  Well,  we  will  at  once  reveal  the  great  secret  which  has 
troubled  our  mental  rest,  like  that  fabled  incnbus  aaid  to  distmb 
the  somnolent  hours  of  the  dyspeptic.  But,  wait, — let  ns  do  it 
orderly  .^according  to  the  dict«teB  alike  of  philosophy  and  theology. 
Well,  we  are  now  quite  calm,  collected,  and  demure ;  calm  as  a 
phOoeopher;  eollectod  as  apra<^ti»ed  general  in  the  criaia  of  battle; 
and  demore  aa  a  would-be  orator  on  his  dibnt. 

A  knowledge  of  the  arbitrary  signs  and  sonnds  by  which  thonghtl 
■re  communicated  is  a  tifte  qu&  non  to  every  reader  of  this  Swisl 
Hie  method  or  art  of  tuinB  theee  eigoB  and  sounds,  in  the  best 
poesible  manner,  both  in  &e  aoquiiition  and  communication  <^ 
knowledge,  is  nude  equally  necessary  and  facile  by  the  logic  and 
AfAoiio  of  our  earlier  volumes.  Grammar  was  the  pre-requisite ; 
then  we  had  logic  and  rhetoric.  Thus  we  are  possessed  of  the  meant 
to  aoqaire  and  to  oommnnicate ;  and  the  qnestion  hecomee,  Whit 
■hall  be  the  subject  of  acquisition  and  communication  P  If  a  maa, 
starting  from  this  point,  turns  his  thoughts  within,  the  first  questioa 
oeonpying  his  at^ntion  is  the  science  of  being, — he  thinks  and 
feels, — therefore  he  says,  "  I  am."  He  looks  forth  into  the  world, 
and  finds  many  another  self,  and  he  therefore  thinks  and  fedt 
there  are  relations  of  duty  and  obligation ;  he  is  oonscious  of 
time,  spac^,  number,  caoae  and  effect,  and  looks  to  an  inteUigest 
firat  cause.  Moreover,  he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  existencMi 
animate  and  inanimate,  possessing  peculiarities  of  a  more  or  let* 
permanent  nature.  Of  tbeie  he  is  influenced,  favourably  c«  aa- 
favourably,  and  his  comfort  or  discomfort  is  affected.  Mea  r*II 
those  soiences  "  arts,"  or  methods  by  which  these  departmenb  of 
knowledge  are  classed,  for  acquisition  or  commnnieation,  as  mental 
philosophjT,  metaphysics,  ethics,  political  economy,  political  phU(> 
aophy,  )urispmdenoe,  theology,  physics,  or  natural  philosophy,  ud 
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lutaral  biitor^.  Whjr  tlunild  not  ill,  except  the  last  three  (ol^Ats, 
be  iTatemAticallv  treated  in  these  pages  F  S«uler,  it  ia  for  joa  to 
avf  ;  if  jo\x  and  wiih  it,  the  mp&nH  axe  within  your  reach,  and  tou 
alone  can  employ  them.  Do  you  aak.  Sow?  We  answer, — nrst 
inabflupyour  niinds  tiint  you  need  a  knowUdga  of  lie  aubjacU  nasud, 
to  eomtilult  yotirielf  a  good  eittxen ;  then  place  the  means  to  pro- 
vide the  supply  witnin  reach  of  the  conductors  of  Our  Magaziite,\j 
doubling  (he  monthly  circulation  of  the  Britith  Conlrovertialitt.  We 
bumbly  desire  you  to  remember  we  do  not  imphcate  the  conductors 
in  any;  promise,— we  only  say.  Do  aa  we  do,— express  your  wants 
and  wisuee'iin  this  question,  and  get  vour  friends,  who  are  like- 
mioded  with  yourself,  to  subscribe  regularly  for  the  Magazine,  and 
jonr  want«  and  your  wishes,  we  renture  to  predict,  will  be  realised. 
In  conclusion,  we  must  own  we  feel  puzzled  to  know  by  what 
title  to  designate  this  brief  paper.  We  cannot  call  it  the  "Sonnd- 
ftbont  paper"-— although  it  is  a  roundabout  paper — because  the  title 
is  given  by  one  of  our  brethren  to  his  gossip  with  his  readers. 
Sup^e  we  call  it  a  Vision  of  the  Future  of  the  British  Contra- 
v«r*ialitl  f  Well,  we  thinli  it  will  do  ;  and  we  hope  it  is  a  vision 
that  will  be  verified.  Vale. 

[W*  for  Mmt  tiina  tiMiMUd  la  f,\n  poblieitj  to  tb(  sboTo  cDminnDiciUon ;  bat, 
baviDg  dom  so,  we  osnuttl^  iniite  aa  txfnttiaa  of  opfnioD  from  onr  nsden 
CO  its  saltation*. — Ei>.  S.  C.} 


ORIGIHAI,  POETRY. 
REST. 
Th>  san-dovn  puti  still  iDooobasnu  itaslinf . 

Lika  bright  fli>>fliei  coDod  tha  aiTot: 
And  vasr;  rarUi.  her  Kold  haal  OMdnf;, 
O'ar  by-goaa  coDlaatmeflt  giiarn. 

And  I  rest 
The  twilight  iwsti  nnttmbmica  lUsling;, 
Flwhtd  witb  ebiM-1or«,  la  mr  bnirt. 
HasTeD'i  derkoeai  Mill  one  sUr  nrcaling 
nopit  of  hisliDg  from  lifa'a  tnurt. 

And  I  rest. 
Tho  night  gloom  ftM.     Dawn-miuie  gladdening 

Wildl;  gladdaniDg  ear  m;  toul; 
And  ihas  it  chimas. ''  Ha  wbo  sil*  uddaniag 
Uij  not,  can  not,  rsscb  tba  goal 

°""""^".  .Google 


POETIC  snmoH. 


Tfai  pMniiigpwt;  full  daj  iigkiriDg, 


Oln7  ImUd,  to  mj  tua, 
Aad  laaea  lltroagh  Um  brMthJllHli  f^ogt 
Tmm  to  bin  whoiu  UMno*.' 

AndlmL 

Tfaa  nhcit  y*B  put ;  ■  mttaaa  kntriiDg 
Wken  liw  ibMrti  lis  tarf 'd  wilh  gnon, 
And  rain*  tbcon^  tbt  liltiHM  pnliog, 

"HMToiIiir  th*  hout  thu  aaaata^bMO." 


Biigbt  noMlight  httbn  tiu  nlgbt 

la  MM  of  A\nr  thtto. 
And  Ada  alMpi  in  ^17  bo»«T, 

The  Uiidcn  tnw  bMonn. 

Hmtco  WMn  tw  frown  to-night; 

The  spiritnil  moon 
Embalma  in  •anl-ubdoiog  light 

Tb«  Mitlj  midnigbt  noon. 


Vj  bttrt  it  fmi  to-dgbt 

Froni  mil  its  narking  cum; 
For  voica  whiipsr  that  I  Im 

Bright  miNnlight  bathes  tbt  ni^ 

In  «*s  of  ulnr  abwn : 
II7  bMTt  lid  hid  in  joodw  boww. 

The  linden  treta  bMnan. 

Fkxd. 


Maiden,  marki  the  daj  ii  waning! 

Swift  the  lut  honr  glidia  awaj; 
Sh  how  ubU  night  is  gaining 

Fast  upon  the  twilight  gref. 
See,  sweet  maiden,  see  how  swiftif 

Night  aneeeeds  toJojoH  d^t 
Tboi  io  geDllr,  aoftij,  twiftir, 

Our  fmd  dnam  bath  pasa'd  awajl 
OhI  I  Ihiok  open  the  DBomw 
With  a  hiltar  pang  of  sorrow. 

TO    LITTLE 
They  saj  bright  angels  gometimss  oome 

All  shining  from  the  ikies. 
And  clad  in  bright  and  deatUeas  bloom, 

1.00k  00  na  with  LoTe'g  tjtt. 
And  bow,  in  mm)'  a  cottai^  home. 

All  ciicled  with  sad  cane. 
The  pnre  in  hurt  oft  enteitua 

Th(M  angels  1 


Tet  we  ofl  the  boon  ban  cUdden 

For  tbur  torpor  and  delaj; 
Oft  in  fancj  haTO  forbidden 

Might  M  cloaa  the  fleeting  dajr; 
Ah  t  then,  wh;  has  longing  pwish'd 

Pot  tb*  ■mttow'*  qoiek  rstonT 
Wbj  Is  Bope  DO  kogei  eheriib'df 

Hath  Lora'a  ardoiaT  ceaaed  to  ban  f 
Abt  lo-monwr  we  most  senr! 
And,  sweet  DMid,  it  is  br  snrl 

NELLT. 
1  know  a  ouidea  Bow  of  earth. 
Six  anamtn  sines  of  bsawc. 
Whose  dimpled  cbeeka  ras*-nd  rtb 

A  world  of  wos  might  Isno. 

It  tterj  bone  snch  sanablns  bdd. 

All  glswning  in  its  bswl. 


Iw 

Weald  bsle 


\  iride  apart.— r.  0. 


NvtowdMrBOBiieh,  as  troBloiu  igu, 
Cao  ccBW  t)u*  bappj  Iwart  >-DMr, 
Sata  lif*  ii  lore,  ud  hm  Ilia  bMrt'i 


lify  b^M  (D  Diajlag  all  tba  jnr. 
Ob,  th»  world  u  Jur,  but  tb<  tml  ii 
lunat. 


r«r  ibadDaed  Uinngb  At  dm 
'  \  air,  tiai/ar  ud  &Ir 
tb*  bMol;  tbu  it  iwtBt 


Into  this  lilf-enp  I  pe«r, 
Wbgrs  Ht»CD  in  la<«  hu  dropta  tMTj 
Skj.  iUn,uid  man,  m  mirrored  bm; 
Dtuibl  }a  joar  Iteau  wu  kU  lo  uar? 
Bat  LoTvcnwDi  lifB,*nd  lih  is  gUinw 
Funou. 


HT    MOUNTAIN    HOME. 
Ta  wbo  an  tired  ef  jddt  dtj  wilea. — 
Ttrad  af  Iha  toil  that  kDows  do  amilM : 
Oon>,  wban  Iba  nHsji  an  pnnkt  witb  flMrm. 
Cnne,  wbtra  ttw  ahwlfin  bagnils  Iha  boon 
With  fnonT  anrflaa  aad  nlnbow  ahown*; — 

Coma  to  mj  aanntuii  boms. 
Ta  vbo  caa  lo**  jour  mutlier-aarth 
Tfaa  baltar  for  luioDiiiK  tba  worfol  dearth 
Of  brotherlj  tore,  b  the  peopled  plalna, 
Wbare  ilrifa  and  aomw,  aad  couadaaoa  ttaka, 
Idaka  ap  tbe  prio*  of  ita  gatdan  duuns, 

Coaaa  to  mr  """"t*'"  borne. 
Ta  wbo  would  know  oTtbe  bii7  apella 
That  haunt  the  detp  hollowa  and  hallow  tbe  dalli; 
Of  tbe  TiriCM  that  hymn  of  the  diatant  ua, 
Ct  the  winda  ud  tbeir  weird  wild  aKlodj, — 
Of  all  that  ia  cbainleM.  and  stainlsaa,  and  free ; 

Come  to  my  mountain  home. — F.  0. 

"THBEE  HtJMDBED  BONNETS'  BEVIBWED  IN  OSE." 
"  Lirt,  li«t!  oh,  li»t"l  "Thn*  hnndred  Somieta'  hare, 

Dapped  from  the  pen  of  Mabtik  Fahquhjlb  Tufper 

While  aaated  joat  before  hia  boraa's  crnpper, 
In  "  Ridei  and  Rereriea," — at  timea  quite  near, 

And  aeaaocu  diatant, — while  hui  mind  aought  rest 
From  working  into  fboHah  cnmbo  rhjthm 
The  aotsmoD  plaoaa  be  aj*  cartioa  with'm, — 

"  Pro'eihi^  Phika^j*  aipreit 

In  linra  of  Ihnikdawu  no-Beaning  aoond, 
Ciaia  our  alteation,  and  demand  aor  ear. 
Inpaliaot  leader,  be  forewarned, — lerbear 

To  tread  Dpmi  the  bard'a  Fantaatlc  groond. 
Ebe  will  jm  fM  foar  iiBoat  natnra  eraep  ■ 
Witb  a  moat  potest  apell,— the  wish  ta  aleep^-K. 

•  -Tbree  Handred  SoDoets,  h;  llartin   F.  Tapper,  D.C.L.*    LeodMi  Hall, 
Virtue,&Co. 


TO 
I  loTi  ttaM;  tul  bnuiw  Ihm  hi»t    - 
A  fket  for  iMtntj  niuDrpus'd : 
An  tjt  ibat  diioea  with  hutre  bright, 
And  Sont*  tha  dlnmond'i  iMMr  ligbt; 
A  qaten);  truiJ,  ui  lir  diiiiu, 
A  form  witboat  ■  fknll;  line. 
Nor  j«l  beuuio  in  jetly  glow 
Rich  raTrn  Iruse*  softl;  flow 
O'er  shonldcn  wbitc  is  mannlua  mow. 

Ifu!  Ibo'  thoa  wert  mprecnelj  fair 
Amongst  the  loTtlleat  things  a[  eirtli, 
Withoac  •  loving  hsirl  were  there, 
S»r,  whnt  were  nil  ihj  beutty  worth? 
'Tis  bnt  >  puling,  tnuuieot  chum, 
That  shrink!  ben««lh  the  glanoe  of  ige, 
It    bloomi    while    lifeliina'a    ■ummer'B 

Anil  wilhen  'ncnth  the  winter's  nge. 


ANMIE. 
,    Tbare    rijw    thrangh    the   Ihick'ninf; 

'    One  Mul-eulling,  loTd;  fom, 
t    Thetwhiipen  of  >  better  da^, 
'    And  p«DU  with  lore. lit  eve  Ibe  war; 
i    That  (TOT  MriTM  to  cheer  and  |dMM; 
I    And  briKbtar  kIowi  n  Morm  inereMit 
That  bid*  the  pang*  of  ma  depart, 
And  tie  a  late-ooofiding  heart  I 

'   Anil  inch  *  hurt  ii  thiot.    Thonbi« 
A  lonl  far  goodnesa  nninrpan'd; 
That  melta  in  trara  at  olben' (T^i 
Finds  pleasnr*  10  alTgn]  rdief  ; 

I    Thai  leogh'it  not  it  the  widow'*  wiil, 
Kor  eoofls  tbenced;  orptain'e  tale, 
Nor  irrogant,  nor  hanghl;  elau 

<    Lordio'er  lb*  poor  onfortanale; 

.    TbaleTer>Cri*'tt  tha  focce  toeuf 
Ofnri 


Tho'  aieluicea  eoine.  ibo'  miterj  Ml,  — 
'Twin  vhcer,BDbdDe,and  soften  all. 
'Til  true,  when  bthj  fritod  h»tb  fled. 
It  lirac  when  firantj's  flower  is  deid. 

Aa  when  with  stem,  roistlesi  iwaj, 
Grim  clonds  eclipte  the  lord  aTdaji, 
Bed  lightnings  li-np  across  the  skj, 
And  tbnndars  roll,  and  lemputi  flj, 
One  fsirj  form  alone  is  seen. 
Lore-like,  high  o'er  the  Uonbled  seme. 
The  rainbow  haoga  in  glittering  sheen, 
Sarroonds  the  earl  b  wiib  arms  at  peace, 
And  Uds  tbe  ttmpest-stmggle  esaas. 
So,  when  miarortuDes  darklj  lodr, 
And  on  the  soul  tbrir  tempest  pour, — 
Wbcn  man.  nppreas'd  with  haiTj  care. 
Yield!  to  thj  iron  hand,  Despair! 


And  the!*  are  greatir  channs  Gir  ■* 
Than  Wealth  or  BeaQlj's  thantaaj— 
And  these  are  where  tore  I  loTe  tbes. 

While  Beantr  thrilli  tbe  aaMroBi  tjt 
With  all-absorbing  acslasj; 
While  IhoDgbtlsss  Ffdij  fondly  peiXM 
The  emptinest  of  bwrtle«  k>*<*; 
While  ootwird  show  lo  baplcH  pah* 
It!  woefnl  load  of  dlacord  bean, 
Will  ws  in  blend anlealnKst  live 
The  little  life  that  God  maj  gin. 
And  while  with  soft,  pnpitioas  gal* 
Lore  gentlj  fills  (he  jieUinR  sail. 
Car  boat  adown  tbe  elMiif  tide 
Of  Ufa  shall  calml;,  atamthlr  glide. 
I   Ujself  will  tend  Iha  sail,  aod  ibj  bit 
hand  sbatl  guide  I 
Whiitg.  Alhwii. 


LIFE    THOUGHTS. 


I  woald  my  destinj  might  be 
To  battle  for  tbe  Ri^ht,— 


I  wonid  mj  life  some  Ulc  might  taU 
To  all  I  he  coming  jean, 
Of  momenta  reapetl  and  garnered  wall. 
An  angel  wbiapet*,  *~  WorkI  than  aing 
Tbj  aoog  of  smiles  and  taan.*' 


And  if  my  life  might  oolf  ba 

A  ranbeun  in  the  world, 

To  wika  aome  loal  from  apathf. 

a  ancal  whisper*,  "Pnj;  tboi  hc 
Tbe  flag  of  Leee  nnf  ariad." 

II7  Ufa  lit*  brooding  at  mj  btart. 
And  slap  wild  aoegs  to  na; 
I'll  Dp!  and,  manlike,  take  mj  pari. 
In  all  that  Heaireo  lui*  aat  apart 
For  me  to  do  asd  be.— F.^G. 


THR  BKTIKWBB. 


We  have  here  the  twentj-third  ftuiiaal  report  of  an  BaaoeiMioa 
which  ia  desired  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  machanica'  &nd 
othor  inslitutiooB  bj  exobftnging  EiBaya  and  papers,  by  facilitating 
the  engagement  of  lecturers,  and  by  employing  an  active  agent  to 
devote  bi8  whole  time  to  the  intereBt«  of  the  union,  By  these 
meana,  Bome  serenty-fiTS  inatituttonB  hare  been  drawn  into  asso- 
oiation  nith  each  other,  and  a  very  healthy  stimulus  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  general  report  of  the  union,  and 
the  rariona  reports  of  the  inatitutions  of  nhich  it  is  composed, 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  cheering  charaeter,  and  reveal  an 
amount  and  variety  of  educational  effort  which  b  truly- astoniahlnK- 

The  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  this  goodly  pamphlet  of  1^ 
pagee  wiil  afford  the  beet  evidonce  of  the  extent  and  utility  of  the 
Operations  of  the  union.  We  have  the  rules,  list  of  the  central 
committee,  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting,  report,  gents' 
report,  Leeds  Educational  Board,  Yorkshire  Union  YinageLibrary, 
hints  to  persons  wbhing  to  establish  a  mechanics'  institution  for  a 
small  town  or  village.  West  Hiding  Fenny  Savings'  Bank,  rules  for 
a  mechanics'  institution,  essay  and  discussion  class,  Socie^  of  Arts' 
examinations,  conditions  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  prosperous 
mechanics'  institute,  illustrated  village  lectures,  lectures  of  Mr. 
Bamett  BInke,  advantages  of  belonging  to  the  Yorkshire  Union's 
Mannscript  Lectures,  gratuitous  lectures,  paid  lectures,  aid  to 
instruction  ia  science,  Examination  of  Society  of  Aria,  1961,  Leeds 
Educational  Board  Examination,  cash  accounts  and  subscription 
lists,  reports  from  the  associated  institutes,  in  alphabetical  order, 
tabular  view  of  the  institutes  comprised  in  the  Yorkshire  Union,  &c. 

An  organization,  with  such  extensive  and  well-directed  operations 
as  these  must  be  {productive  of  much  good;  and  it  would  be  well 
for  the  literary  institutions  of  England  if  every  county  possessed  an 
equally  vigorous  "union." 

IBs  Student.    An  Addren.    By  Bev.  G.  W.  Cohdbb.    Loudon : 
Kent  and  Co. 

This  is  a  spirited,  loviiuflv  powerAil,  and  intellectual  oration 
delivered  to  the  members  of  tne  Spring  Hill  College,  near  Birming- 
ham, but  worthy  of  being  thoughtfully  read  by  every  one  aiming  at 
living  that  life  of  thought  which  characterizes  the  student.  To 
sDch  we  can  honestly  commend  it. 

Tie  Sett  Si^eguardfor  a  Young_  Man.     Bv  Gboboe  HlLL  SuiTH. 
London :  Simpkm,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

This  ia  an  interesting  and  well-written  easay,  for  which  a  hand- 
some prise  of  books  was  awarded  to  the  writer  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Young  !Afen's  Literary  and  Commercial  Association,  Dublin, 
Id  a  spirit  of  Christian  earnestness  the  writer  enforces  many  wise 
ai^  weighty  counsels.  ~  ■     ,\' ' 


THB  nwf  c. 


OUGHT  THE  VS&  OF  lOEACCO  TO  BE  DISCOUKAGEDf 

p>  band  in  bud,  the  driokiiig-eBp  nd 

froB    Mcb  otho^  eiMDpuif.    Touif 
men,  apeoiallr,  >haald  bemn  of  tk> 
OM  Df  tobMos,  M  BMont  of  lb*  (vik 
vbtofa  it  bad*.— J.  W.  L. 


Tbe  nn  ot  tobacco  ongU  to  b*  d3>- 
Mongtd,  btoiBM  iu  effect!  an  iqa- 
riooi,  both  pbTHodIr,  uMntallr,  rad 
monllj.  It  ii  pbjMciJlr  delMvioiu, 
It*  DM  i*  injariDU  to  the  mental  faoaU 
tica,  and  i>  intimatclr  counedad  nlh 
and  leida  to  otbet  iciariixu  habits. 
ThoDgh  it  bu  not  in  tbe  sanie  degree 
injDiJona  eftcta  npoa  all  wbo  Tua  it, 
jet  ita  natni^  taadencj  ia  of  a  de- 
grading, debaaing,  beaotcing  dimeter. 
Tbe  great  atent  to  which  it  t>  eo 
p]i^«d  iwDn  a  tast  waats  of  both  tine 
and  mooef .    Ra  naa  tcoda  to  leasea  a 


t  HUniatMn  el  tboae  irtaae 
Itiai 


biH  io  tl 


aaaaaleas,  Tapid,  and  inane  ani{iJ<if  [oent 
for  u  inldligeDt  being  to  apeiid  lima 
In  inbaling  and  eipiriBg  tohacco-sDioba. 
— &  S. 

If  ira  consider  tbia  qnution  in  a 
pliTaieal  or  ecooomical  pant  of  view, 
it  wonld  lud  ns  to  tba  conclaaion  that 
the  oae  of  tobacco  oaght  to  be  diacou- 
ragad;  it  onatea  an  appatlla  for  am 
nnhealtbj  atimalant,  irtiich  dnuna  At 
caintalof  ibeooutijofalargaamanDt. 
— A.  W. 

At  beat  tba  virtti*  of  tobacco  la  ma. 
didnal,  not  nntritiie.  The  h^ilaal 
indaigenca  in  it  aqnandna  ■  large 
amoant  of  auMtj,  vbioh,  when  the 
imoker  haa  pnffed  it  away.  leatea  bin 
vitJioot  tbe  laaat  shadow  of  an  eqoiT*. 
lent  in  rilbar  bodil;  or  rocotal  stainina; 
ooiaaqaaatlj,  tba  monaj  eipradad  ia 
entiialf  wasted.  Wberefen  we  eoa- 
dnde  tbat  the  naa  of  tobacco  oDght  to 
be  BtrenDooslj  diaooanged,  eicapting 
aa  a  medidnei — Lvthbk. 

Tcbaeca  mohmg  don  not  improra 
tba  man;  wa  aee,  alas!  tbe  majontj  of 
thne  who  Indnlga  in  it  da  ao  la  eoa- 
neiioB  wltfa  tba  oniae  of  tba  land— 
diiak.    Wiuaker^dHoUag  and  wwn^\w 


Wem 


•  laa 


for  thao 


of  scDoIu,  and  jet  wi 
room,  and  ut  enjojing  tbe  nansik 
weed,  while  the  attnoepfa ere  ia  filled  witb 
ita  effloiinm.  If  a  babit  uiata,  aiijit 
ia  pnjadicial  to  health,  it  onght  to  ba 
dimonnged.  If  weaeean  agent  wUtfe 
asta  injorioidy  npon  ibe  BjaMn,  that- 
agmt  otigbt  to  be  abandoaed.  Tba  Ba 
of  tobacco  cxiata  to  a  rtrj  large  i  ifMl. 
and  la  ptcjadiiual  to  bflUtfa,  for  it  ia  ■• 
BCtira  ainodc  agent,  and  acta  deMa- 
rioual J  opon  the  nerroaa  afatem.  Caa- 
sidet  tba  chemical  iogredieUa  of  to- 
bacco; ita  volatile  oil,  iu  mUitils  alkafi, 
and  ita  empjrenmatic  oil— tbe  two  IM 
pnueming  piriaanoiuqaalitiea  toa  Ur^ 
degree — and  then  inquire  if  Ihia  doca  not 
aecoonl,  to  a  gitat  extant,  for  the  na- 
Tma  and  ebtmaeb  compliinto  wbicfc  arc 
BopnTabot?  Tberefi^  ■«  aiMU  •■;> 
diaeoaaiK*  tl»t>a*  of  tobaieca  (aapada^r 
amng  ^  yoimg) ;  far  bj  daioK  aa  jea 
ImprDTo  tba  bte^  of  Iba  iiaiiiaaail), 
and  tend  to  proloag  bfe.— J.  T.  E. 

The  on  of  tobacco  oogbt  to  be  dk- 
connged,  becaon  it  cootaina  pcuca^ 
wldcli  eaten  and  perrades  the  liiiuiaa 
■ratcm  to  tbe  gradoal  bat  certain  datii- 
uent  of  pbyiicaJ  and  mental  fac«ll>«L 
The  fint  ns*  of  it  d(«aBg«  tbe  wM* 
■jetaro,  and  tba  atomach  natonll;  ■•■ 
Tolta  from  it.  The  oh  of  I  ijiaiiuii  (**■ 
ntoM  driokiDg  habits,  wluiA  lead  t» 
iofaiior  and  dtmoralifed  aodalj-,  Aa 
the  innigr  man  of  imotera  becnmea  fit- 
ordered,  so  doea  tba  cater  man;  tfaek 

drtae,  apartmenta,  and  vbtde  I nitdl, 

pnaeat  ■  atonnir,  net  ta  aaf,  dirty. 


THS  topic; 


■path;.    Tlu  nu  of  tsbMca  Mght  t< 


detMtBl  ■ 


tbe  iM|t>tiTs  lidt  of  thii  qnittiMi  moU 
iDariubl;  tod  in  tmokel— Bkta. 

Time  ii  mu'i  wtaU — bii  gmtsit 
IHMnrn  It  ii  Uie  "  boondtn  dntj  " 
irf'  all  lo  BM  it  wall,  and  txttott,  altll 
ropMst  to  it,  tha  VC17  gnatMt  taaaamj, 
Tbs  DM  of  tobwoo  t«ndB  to  (bnn  a  baljt 
of  miUog  IJma,  bj  iadnoioft  a  drauny 
liabit  at  obliviagiDsM,  wbii^  all  men 
aboild  be  ouefol  to  aTtdd.  "  Do  thj. 
•slf  DO  bum,"  laitii  tbe  Soriptnn.  We 
onglit  to  anad  all  [BaiitiaM  whtoh  war 
■gwDit  baalth — ana  of  tha  moat-to-ba 
deiirad  btawii^  that  a  aua  ctatujoj. 
Tha  lua  of  tobacoo  often  pcvreg  haitfnl 
to  tba  hunuQ  fraoi*.  Bwrbi  nUta  aa 
anecdata  of  a  mao  who  had  so  driaci  bii 
bnuD  bf  Hnokiiig,  that,  aftar  hia  death, 
a  little  bUck  lump,  made  Dp  of  mem. 
braiMi  onlj,  w*e  all  that  wai  found  ia 
bi*  (knlL  Eoonomjt  in  mone;  mitlari 
is  al»  of  gnat  impottaaoa.  It  hai 
beao  oiHDpntcd  that  EiSfiOOflOO  an 
annnallf  spent  ia  this  Coonlij  npoo 
atniDg  driiiks  and  tobaoco.  Doaa  not 
thia  ungle  fact  apeak  rolnmea?  We 
afaoaldrigoiMuljaToidall  habitawhieh 
tend  to  make  oa  nnmiodfuL  of  tba 
eom&rt  of  othan.  The  naa  of  tobacoo, 
ttftdtilj  when  earned  to  aa  extreaie, 
bae  thia  eifect.— T.  L.  P. 

It  ia  a  iDBtteT  of  ngraC,  that  io 
manj  of  onr  joath  (oaj,  mere  boji) 
are  to  be  eeen  indDlginf;  io  tbe  haUt  oJF 
making  j  al  lowing  it  to  have  the  ma*t«7 
of  them,  and  thueb;  oliofpcg  to  them 
tbiongb  life.  That  tha  eril  efieata  of 
smoking  are  great,  wa  hiTO  mffidaot 
medtoal  testimonf  lo  proTe;  and  aa 
Do  banifila  accrne  from  its  oea,  we 
ear.  Let  it*  naa  be  diicouraged. — 
T.LX. 

Tbe  nae  of  tobacco  ooght  to  be  dia- 
cmraged,  beeania  it  injorea  Iba  braio, 
weakena  tha  memoir,  '''<'  pn^nilB  tha 
right  detelopme^t  of  the  iolalleet.  It 
is  altogathor  a  bad  habit,  and  is  an 
mtwKd  ^gB  of  as.  lowaid  iofifBiitj. 
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I  CM  for  two  ann«M  of  tobacoo  beaeasa 
a  enbaoriber  to  tbe  £nlM  Caulrattr- 
tialuti  and  irtiileimolufa  are  darkening 
ttiw  iotallect,  I  can  ba  impranng  miae 

tuned  within  tb<H  pagsa.— J.  W. 

Tba  following  remarlis,  fonoded  npOQ 
experience,  maj  eerra  to  show  that  tha 

joriaaa,  ercn  when  naed  madarataJr. 
It  is  a  weil-kDan  fsot,  that  almost 
every  iodiridnal  who  Icarna  to  sm^a 
does  so  at  the  expenae  of  his  cmloit) 
for  be  baa  friqasntly  to  go  awaj  baa 
tin  ooDipHy  be  maj  ba  in  to  seoM 
qoiat  ooner,  ia  order  to  gratify  hJ  paa* 
sioD.  Having  a  few  bonia  ntry  daj  to 
derota  to  Btudj',  I  aaBHtin*  rtaolra  to 
aocompliah  a  oarlain  amount  of  work — 
peih^  to  write  an  eierusa,  or  read  a 
phitoeupbioal  book:  but,  befiira  pnsaed- 
ing  to  do  so,  I  indnlge  in  uueking  tar 
a  short  time,  and  find,  whan  I  nnaiiiisaaa 
lo  write,  that  mj  baad  is  tiamaloaa; 
and  when  I  begin  to  read,  m;  brain  is 
sloggisb,  and  entiral;  iooofaaitalad  for 
exertioo.  Tbeea  are  the  affeato  of 
imoking  npon  almoat  all  who  iodnlga 
in  tha  praotiee;  thnaTera,  tbs  osa  ef 
tobaooo  ought  to  be  disooorsged. — J.  L. 
Tbsrs  are  few  batuls  with  which  so 
muij  peealiar  1 


wbiob  are  more  pnrel  j  artificial,  or  mora 
repnliire  to  tbe  natural  taete.  Sing 
James  itft,  "  Herein  is  not  talj  a  Rrsat 
Tanilj,  but  a  great  contempt  of  God'a 
good  gifte,  that  the  Bwaotoeia  of  man'* 
bnalh,  b<iDg  a  good  gift  of  aod,sboiild 
be  wilfollf  corrupted  bj  this  stinking 
smoka"  Tha  fragrant  elood  tbat  aiissa 
from  this  weed,  wben  in  a  atala  of  igni- 
tion, ms7  psssiblf  not  be  impleatant  to 
thcae  wtio  do  not  smoka,  bat  tha  reak- 

nfloc  its  osi^  is  disgostiag  oeeo  to  thaaa 
aoonstocned  to  tobaooo.  Thosgb  to- 
bacco at  thia  time  may  be  pronoluwad 
cheap  in  compaiiioB  with,  ita  pric*  in 
foimer  Tean,  Tit  the  babitnal  nae  of  it 
'hiob  may  ba 


far   I 


B  Is  than 
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pvrwna;  it  ddSIi  both  ths  miad  and 
bod;  for  ttut  wdDloQ*  ■pplicition  witli- 
oal  vbioli  no  «Bec«w  eui  ba  obtuaed 


"  Harden  tinia,  he  croebn  in  the  birth 

A  pomer  etberenl,  odIj  not  adored." 
Eiparienoa  telli  ni  tbat  ths  iadiilg«Boe 
in  tbu  Dinotio  weed  ii  piodncliTe  of 
coDioinptiiBi,  u  imicieltd  fruse,  a 
parebtd  tbtiut,  a  propaiuitj  to  drink. 
The  Jaxe  W  amoke  mrtr  enjoji  Iha 
bilanona  unulion  of  a  vigonnu  bealth ; 
be  beg^oa  bit  daf'i  pnraiiita  witb  a 
farerUi  tbroat,  a  clammj  minitb,  an 
enfeablad  pnlulioa,  and  a  leir,  diapoa- 
deot  mind.  Wa  tbaraTora  oondemn  tha 
oae  of  tobacco  on  Ibe  groasd  of  iu 
being  a  jUbty,  «zpeiuice,  (ina-cenma- 
t'l^,  amlptmieumt  habit. — f  BED.  A.  B. 

What  fill*  onr  gaola  vilb  men  from 
whom  ertiy  bnman  feeling  eeeme  to 
bare  Bed?  Wbal  crowdi  onr  work- 
honsa  and  lanatic  aijlnm*?  What 
briogi  to  poTartj  and  irratoliedDaaa  ban- 
dnda  of  biubaoda,  «iTBi,andchiIdrea? 
The  bligbtiDg  inflDansa  of  one  grant 
i)a^onaleTi),''DiiiikI''  Shall  we,  then, 
who  an  the  fitbere  of  cbildren,  freab  in 
lift's  ntj  morn,  foaUr  in  onr  midst  an- 
other babil,iibiah,  from  ita  tendencj  to 
laad  jonlh  into  OTil  companf ,  is  eqnallj 
penieiooi.  Nol  lat  na  bevara)  ud 
not.  foi  tha  cake  of  vhat  maj  eeem  a 
plauDra,  aaoiifice  the  well'bdng  of 
tboee  from  whoa*  joj  we  tlunild  derife 
one  gnat  lonroe  of  ooi  o«D  happneea. 
— E.  G. 

The  baUC  of  emoking  ia  fxpauiw. 
Though  all  amokcn  coma  not  up  to 
tha  aTeraga  of  "  from  ten  to  tweatj-fira 
dgara  dailj  for  eacb  indiridDal,"*  aa  we 
are  loM  it  the  case  in  Botterdam,  yet 
there  it  pot  a  amokar  of  jonr  amjount- 
anoe  bnt  will  tell  jon  that  liit  pipe  or 
oigar  ooati  him  a  pretty  roand  eam  in 
tlu  jaar.  It  it  tdU^.  A  fallow  tallt 
jm  be  i«  going  "  to '  baTe  a  ancika,' 
joataabe  wonld  tell  yon  be  waa  going 
10  hit  dioDtr.    Poanbly  tba  fMiner  baa 
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greater  attractiooa  far  bin ;  at  anj  rate 
be  aa  willingly  giTei  Dp  hit  iIbk  to  it. 
It  it  iJUUig  habit.  Smoking  or  chaw- 
ing— it't  all  the  tame;  tpitting  ia  a 
conteqaent  npoo  both;  while  blinfac 
and  choking  nndie,  and  an  oAsaJTt 
■mail,  retnlt  from  tb*  fanner.  Saeb 
reatoot,  one  wonid  think,  wen  loS- 
cient  to  baniah  from  driliied  aoaely 
any  mare  fuzMry.  Bnt  the  fiicmli  it 
tha  weed  pat  forth  higher  duma  (ar 
their  client;  1  bey  actoally  ooolend  that 
it  innocnontlj  amootbi  the  ranch  path 


great  a  good ;  while  woman  woold  ^adly 

he  who  toiled  might  aootba  both  body 
and  brain.  Here,  bowarer,  we  tmn  tin 
tablet,  contend ing  that  tobamo  ii  iifiw 
luUfy  hirt/vL  Thii  it  no  jiuopad.at 
conclotion.  It  it  airiTcd  at  by  ehcou- 
cally  aaiigning  tobacoo  ita  proper  place 
^  Benjamin  BrodJa  doea  thit  diatinctly. 
when  he  ranka  it  with  'aleahal'  and 
other  Tetielable  prodactiont,*  which  act 
"npoa  tha  Derront  tyttem*  Dr. Har- 
iball  Hat],  in  a  letter*  to  the  jnniijr 
memben  of  the  medical  profisaaien,  eaya, 
''  It  it  plain  tobacco  actt  on  the  care- 
bnun,  the  medolla  oblongata,  and  tb< 
heart;  ita  effeeta  art  ttnpidity,  defac- 
liTe  breathing,  defectin  actioo  of  tb* 
heart — fntnt  of  debility  and  impaind 
energy.  Tbeae  pbcnomana  are  prima- 
rily pbytiiwl  and  pbyuolagiea] ;  bo 
doubt  the  blood  ia  poiaonad,  and  in  ita 
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Thia  ii  iba  en 


^•titbthali 


tba  miDd  id  limts  of  dunsH?  It  doM 
•0  bj  pHlJillj  dudening  Ii»  nitanl 
■lUMptibililie*.  Santj  tbu  U  not  tl- 
lowsbl*.  WhcD  bodj  or  mind  is  in  *D 
■liDocTnd  eoDditioo.ihoald  not  oitiinl 
motoi  ttt  ntorUd  to,  to  naton  tbeir 
too*,  and  Dot  anch  ai  lend  to  nodn 
tham    itill    man    aboonnil?     Saong, 


bwiiabgd  b;  c< 
world  of  ot*i  Ilia 
tUiut;7~D. 


Abatractcdljapcaklng,  it  is  perhip* 
better  Dot  to  amoka.  m,  abitraotcdij 
apHking,  il  moald  be  batter  to  drink 
nothiag  bnt  watn.  Bat  nt  an  Dot 
daaling  vitb  abatractioDi,  In  ml  lih 
water  almogt  alwaja  taatas  of  pilla.  and 
ia  othemiaaaD  uiuamfaetorjlMTin|{e: 
aDd  in  ivaJ  life  people,  who  work,  want 
aomalliint;  to  look  forward  to.  All  we 
Dan  BBT  far  tabasco  ia,  tbat  taken  in 
modnraiion,  it  eoppliea  tbat  aometbiDg 
in  a  cbeap,  aecedible,  and  hannleaa 
form. — Sam  i  vkl. 

Thou^b  tubaocQ  doea  aome  barm,  ita 
Kiain  effect  it  to  famiih  tb*  greateiC 
amount  of  etyojment  which  it  derired 
Iram  an;  one  aoureeor  phjaical  grstifi' 
cation.  No  one  can  watch  the  la- 
bvDm-  enjojiog  bii  mid-daj  reat,  or 
plodding  home  at  nigbt,  or  aittlng  after 
the  daj'a  work  at  bli  oottaga-door, 
witbont  nndentaading  that  tobacoo  ia 
tba  one  great  lainrj  of  bit  BiiateDHe. 
Each  a  man  baa  not  to  tnabla  himaelf 
with  the  amount  of  dntj  it  baa  paid. 
Be  that  ai  it  may,  he  knowt  that  it 
omnti  wall  within  tbe  r«aob  of  bia 
•cantf  maaDa,aad  ibat  1>  aboat  the  onlj 
Bioe  thjog  that  data.— HoBVIiuHD. 

Tbe  ftet  tbat  oertain  aqneamiah, 
aatbmalieal  old  woqmd  flaah  tbeir  pro- 
phMie  tjM  hr  into  tbt  falifiooa  falnr*, 


BVBjr  btfiiM  tbe  polMDOBi  dm;,  doaa 


the  abnaa  of  an  aitici*  Kke  tobaoco  doe* 
not  aetm  at  all  Ukel;  to  prernt  ila  vae 
urith  all  atroog-mioded  man  who  act 
ont  tbe  preoepl, "  Enmgh  ia  as  good  u 
■  feaaL" — SPtTToOM. 

Eaoa,  the  Arotio  eipionr,  told  ■> 
Engtitbmaa  nrj  riiortlj  beftn  be  died, 
thu  it  waa  tobacEO  that  bad  eoabM 
bin  to  keep  op  tlie  aplrtts  and  tba 
oDorage  ef  bu  own  Doder  Ehnr  dnadlnl 
ntSninga.  He  waa  opposed  to  tbeir 
baring  mooh  alcohol,  and  be  feaod 
that  thej  weald  go  willinglf  witheot 
atimnlanla,  and  preaerre  tbeir  eqaani- 
laitf  and  elaatioit;  of  apiriis.  if  be  did 
bnt  niM>lr  tlxm  with  a  nwdetate  qoan- 
tit;  of  tobacoo.  Tbia  foot,  I  thinlt, 
oogtat  to  weigh  witb  tboe*  who  oppoaa 
tbe  nsa  of  tobacco  witboat  anj  bttlar 
maon  tban  tbat  tbij  dan'i  like  it, 
foraooth,  becaoae  the;  nerer  felt  the 
want  of  it.  I  hope  the;  narer  wiU, 
bnt  I  laach  qaattioa  it. — Purr. 

SpenafT  oalla  it  "I>ivin»  lobaeoa,' 
and  Lillj,  "  ^e  iolg  vad  Hiootiim." 
Great,  however,  hare  been  theobitadea 
throngh  which  tbe  dirine  weed  bad  to 
atrnggle.  Chrielian  kiogi  wrote  b^ 
boaka  againat  it.  Pope  Urban  exeom- 
mnnjoated  tbcae  wbouaed  itiochaivbea 
(not,  we  alloa,  altogether  witboat  raa- 
eon).  Tbe  Ctar  of  Mnsoorj  cat  off 
the  noaea  of  tbe  muffera.  And  Shah 
Jehan  tortnred  all  amoken.  Chriateo- 
domandlalamoMntHnodin  rainagainit 
tobacco.  There  mnat  be  MuneUnng 
Terj  congenial  to  human  tattei  in 
what  naieted  thia  eombiuatioa  of  par- 


Of  all  tbe  Iniuiea  in  wbioh  Engliah. 
man  indnlge,  amoking  ia  tba  mott 
hannleaa,    and    affin^li    the    gnateot 


■eatbiog  inflDewa  if  felt  bf  tbooaaada, 
and  tbofoogblf  enjned  bf  all  who 
fbUew  tba  aiiu^  of  Sir  Walter  B«- 
iMch,  who  ooafund  ■«  amall  Mnaaliilt 
■I  IV  tb«l» 

So 
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IndBotlM  tt  toWoea  faib>  En^uid. 
TIm  UtmuiDg  dun*  of  tha  emBltj, 
who  u*  d*p«DdMl  for  ihurdulr  braid 
■I  th*  iwtM  of  to<l,Mcd  gomg  alimn- 
luit  to  uiabla.tlMm  to  work  oB  daj  bj 
d>f ,  and  thnngh  tb«  inflaenc*  of  Ur 
ham  ■»  llivj  ■lopa  abU  to  achwr*  n 
Bniob,  for  it  ii  *  itimaliDl,  viCboM  uj 
of  (boM  (Til  «ff>cU  whkli  Ulow  tba 
«n  of  aloahol.  Dr.  Ku*,  Um  od*- 
br«Ud  Antioinnlkr,  laji  tluu  irith- 
oat  Wbaooo  bii  fbllmran  woatd  ami 
h»T»  bten  kbla  lo  otmcodm  ftll  iha  diffi- 
oultiM  tli«j  bad  to  cnootutar.      Tb« 


,  looki  forWBrd  nitii  plMinra 
mo  a  Binoka  in  Um  •rauDg, 


ofthtdi 


•cboiMS  for  tlM  fntun.  TLa  dU 
boja  of  GntDvnh  lota  a  amoka  as 
much  DOW  aa  whan  it  faalpad  M  cbaar 
tbem  throngh  tha  tlonn,  or  btftnil* 
anf  nunj  •  loDtlf  and  vearj  mid' 
night  wateb.  Aod  to  on,  ttmngfa 
mil  tfadea  and  profeauona  Bmoking  La 
■njofad;  and  ahould  an  J  nuuora  be 
brooght  (onrard  to  diMoaraga  iti  naa, 
aoeh  a  aKnn  of  oppoaltian  will  ba 
laiaidagaiaatit,  that  il will  be powarleaa. 
For  amokiug  laadi  lo  thinting  uu]  cn- 
ablaa  mui  la  forgot  for  tlie  liniB  lb« 
earaa  of  Iha  worid.  Aroiuid,  and  often 
during  tba  bw  qoiet  minattt  which 
haoijoji  wlula  ainokieg,  thougbta  an 
aoggcalid  which  la;  tha  fboodatiaD  of 
foniro  proaparit;;  and  whatavar  anj 
old  sroatj  philoaopbar  saa;  aaj,  hii  ia  a 


jnuict  baCm  tbMr;,  all  tikt  world 
atei^S.W. 

MotwitbaUDdiog  Iba  atciotona  gf  Sir 
Botyannn  Brodia,  1  think  tba  we  itf 
tobuco  oogbt  nof  to  be  diacoDng"'- 
I  can  adTanoo  nothing  original  to  anp- 
port  m;  i^anioti,  whioh  ia  baaad  on  tba 
Cglhiwiag  naaoM:— ToUum  k  one  af 
tba  moat  eSgotoal  and  plaaaant  aadatifM 
va  paaanai  a  faM  which  oaa  ool;  be 
■rand  by  thoaa  wbo  dm  it.  It  it  need 
ij  Iba  inbabitoala  of  all  natioaa  witb- 


janTj  b  Gnat  Britain  aad  lRliia,d 
abown  b;  tha  Cnatooi  Hooia  nOBU. 
Soialj  an  artida  of  incb  nrinnal  m^ 
anmptioQ  moat  bare  aodia  liitiw  ia  iL 
It*  Bae,iDatcad  of  DndenmaiBglliaa*- 
■titDtioa  of  man,  loabls  him — an  fu 


PrilcLard,  at  tha  nMDt  meeliig  of  tha 
i»<ial  Scieoca  *""■'"'"",  talk  n  Ibal 
b;  anani  of  tobacoo  ha  baa  lieei  lOihlal 
to  enter  dimea  and  placca,  wbm  oibm 
hadfailed.  Thn  rpininn  nf  iliii  rmimil 
tnTallar  is  corrobontcd  bj  Dr.  Lea- 
keatar,  tba  able  editor  of  the  &*a>l«i 
Satieie,  Uj  nmarki  applj  u  tM  ur 
of  Ci^MiccD.  CoDceming  iti  iijonM 
effect*  wiWQ  oAiiMd^  ]  ptEemneihcRan 
not  two  opinnma^  it  ia  difftcolt,  1  miwJ\ 
to  dnw  the  line  of  dcmarcaiia  b>- 
tweeu  modtrota  and  eicnuTe  uiiakin{i 
it  ranuiiDi  for  loTera  of  the  wted  U 
■bo*  bj  modaratian,  and  a  ngtid  ta 
the  DOmfort  and  canTcnitnoa  id  oiho^ 
that  Ibe  aaaertioo*  of  the  aiiti-tsbiMa> 
niata  an  wiiboat  foandatiooj  it  ■•,■ 
fact,  mr  opinion,  that  thej  maj  titanft 
lo  euppieu  iDnsiuae  with  a*  gnat  nr 
oeag  ai  amoUni;. — J.  W. 

Thia  ia  a  anbjact  upon  which  cifilJ 
argnmenia  coold  be  addacvd  "ca  Utk 
aidea  of  the  qnaetioo ;"  but  ai  nr  oa- 
TktioDB  tend,  u  will  1  opboid ;  uid  1 
prooaad,  therefore,  bcieflj  to  alala  •} 
rMBona  for  affirming  that  the  bm  aT 
tobacco  oaght  ao(  lo  be  dimsnttpi 
Ganetatlj.in  the  fintinatanc^tslaaa- 
amakiog  ia  not  an  abaolole  uud^gi 
u  that  health  can  ba  ntaiDod  wilhetf 
it,  tbia  ia  abet  tbat  naeda  po  AhmB' 
aintion  ;  bat  after  tba  oaa  of  it  ha 
been  indulgad  in  lor  a  abort  poie^  ^ 
pleaann  nod  <Mufbrt  derimd  ibmb^ 
inducaa  tba  hahit  to  bacoaaa  miriiiii"* 
and  we  bare  to  aonaida  ^Mllac  thia 
habit  ia  iajorinu  is  tbe  bealih.  Si 
t««"j""'"  Bndia  admila  (te  aa  MW 
tiamU  iodolpM*  ii  aot  Mn»i—I 


bit  tlw  t«m  oooidoad  is  *  »g«  ax-  < 
pnnioD,  Mid  lotyMt  to  urtnl  oao* 
■trocCioiit.  Aa  tbara  mn  mom  wbo 
would  dam  ainakiiig  >  pipe  me*  In  m. 
mak  u  ooming  on^  lint  haad,  whilrt 
tbara  tn  Milan  who  would  wranll; 
Mnaldor  it  an  oooulonal  mdalgaiua 
down  la  two,  <ir  eTtii  tluM  ppa*  In  a 
il*7.  Taking,  bowanr,  dm  pip*  in  ■ 
dkj  ■(  a  nodarat*  madiQiii,  or  laaa  if 
Una  cao  b«  prond  to  ba  nalljr  l^jarioDa 
to  tbe  baalth,  than  wo  anita  at  thU 
intuiogabirj  : — SbmM  wa  diicaptiirao 
a  habit  fnm  wbioh  wa  darira  ploaaoia 
and  genial  comfort,  aad  wbiob  doat  not 
iojara  lb«  hfalth,  simplj  baeiiuH  if  It 
wen  Indulged  in  to  asccu,  it  would 
injara  the  hadtb  f  Whf,  if  snob  na- 
•oning  at  tbal  were  good,  it  would  alao 
applj  to  tba  riao  of  Doqienna  otfaar 
•ctnd  nooeoitin,  mob  •■  tea,  watier, 
ale,  Ac  Exettt  in  iaj  of  these  woald 
•lao  ba  daletcHoas;  ud  Bbonld  wo  oa 
tbat  acconnt  daatroy  thnc  nee  atlo- 
^her?     MMt  decidedlj,  Nol^l.  C. 

Dr.  Cloae,  Dean  of  Carliale,  coodamiu 
tlie  OH  of  lobacco  on  religiocu  and  numd 

rinda.  Sir  Bequioin  Brodie  and  Sit 
Bailinga  oonfina  tbenuatim  nun 
paiticnlarlf  to  the  eAot  it  prodnoea  on 
tlM  Danooa  ajstsm.  Some  ooadamn 
tba  nae  of  t«a{  aonia  of  coSaa;  lome  of 
flash ;  and  ws  hsTs  no  doobt  there  eoold 
ba  some  fooDd  who  oondama  tha  nie  of 
cabbages.  Tbe  allopalbiit  coodamns 
tbo  honxBi^tliiit,  and  the  h^drapathiat 
oondamns  them  both.  0ns  msdloal 
aalhoritj  sajs  that  "  ha  has  nssd  to- 
bacco for  twantj-thrse  ysari,  withoat 
obanring  aojr  injnrioos  eStota.''  An- 
other  sajs; — "  It  has  the  sfleot  of  da- 
nnging  ths  nsmos  sjstam ;  of  rsndar- 
ing  ths  smoksrs  luj  and  lUtliH, 
indispoiad  to  badilj,  and  iocipabls  of 
mneh  mental  eianion.'*  Tobicoa  la 
nssd  Tsr;  geoarallj  hj  working  mso: 
are  we  to  infer  that  working  men,  as  a 
aUu,  ars  "  laij  and  Ustlsss,  and  indis- 
posed to  bodil;  eisrtton"?  To  admit 
jnch,  would  be  a  libel  upon  the  iadns- 
liions  orders  of  our  Goantrj.  All  the 
aipimnts  tbat  haTC  bsen  nssd  against  Ihs 
^Mif  ^baceot  If  not  oonriaatDg,  mi^ht 
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h»*  hsen  i«i7  iastctwtl**,  had  lh«r 
beaaoonfiQadtotbeabiiBeofit.  "Kisij- 
bodj  beltoTH  tbat  it  is  bad  to  smoke  in 
eiosai  i  and  a  man  knows  whsn  he  has 
sm<Jud  too  maur  dgars,  jnst  as  fa* 
knows  whan  hs  has  dmak  too  mBOh 
wins,  or  eaten  too  mncfa  podding.* 
BU  w«  are  told,  that  to  nss  it  at  aU  la 


good  morala.  It  is  ohsneterissd  as  a 
"  nnrlsat,  M\A,  nigar,  oAerira,  aoi 
damvaMiig  haUk"  A  raranad  gen- 
tleman goea  to  the  length  et  sajing. — 
"  The  nae  e(  tobaaeo  i«  a  crbnnal 
indalgenca,  nnbsaomiog  tho  profteigti 
of  the  wUdom  of  Ood."  fij  what  train 
of  naaoolng  ba  found  ont  tbat  tsbaow 
was  "a  ariminal  indolgenoe,'  wa  bare 
no  means  of  knowing.  Acts  <it  a 
criminal  nattin  are.  In  general,  done  in 
secret ;  nnokaTa  do  it  openly.  Wa  an 
inclined  toanppoH  Uialtlia  rerefendgeD- 
tlemen  msaiit  to  say  that,  if  be  bad  Um 
poww,  be  did  not  want  ths  iooUnaliaa  to 
nuks  the  psnon  nsing  lobaooo  a  oriaiDal, 
andtopanlshbimacoordingl)'.  Ws  don't 
doubt  It.  Dean  Close  has  pnn  to  the 
world  one  real  ease  of  canoer  in  Hm 
tongne,  and  oonalders  it  ss  snffidaM 
Midence  for  imokeia  to  Sing  awaj  their 

E'pas  and  dgars.  Ws  mar  yet  hope  to 
lar  of  some  one  insisting  that  the  n>* 
af  tomipa  eboald  be  gi^sn  np,  hecaiiis 
a  case  of  colio  bad  occarrad  through 
nung  tbam.  All  -'-t—  of  ths  oim- 
manitr,  with  a  few  sicaptioos,  nss  to- 
bacc<K  in  soms  fbnn  or  other.  It  would 
be  >  very  intsreating  and  oniious  in- 
quiry if,  by  any  means,  rsliabla  statistics 
Bould  be  collected  of  a  giran  nnmbsr  of 
smokers  and  non-amakara  (othar  tfainn 
bttng  eqnsl),  to  note  accurately  t£* 
Tarious  phssss,  ss  tbey  occur,  of  tbo 
rapid  derelopment  of  the  non-smoker  In 
phyncal  strengtli,  moral  ezeallenee,  and 
mtelleotoal  tigonr,  with  tbe  gtadnal 
detariorstion  of  the  smoker, — stonlad 
stalurs,  physical  dability,  and  an  iotel- 


elmds  which  her  o^ 
cbildira  liaTa  helped  to  make."  1 
hold  that  tin  nse  of  tobasoo  is  the  MHU 


THi  aonmi^  ncnos. 


ta  tiMDWidi.  Lat  iU  oppnnniU  point 
dot  tb*  utul  unoont  of  lohnr  ths  on 
nf  tabuoolt  MpabUof  pradmhig;  fin 


■Mn  thni  >  hw  bsUtod  hot*,  *Bd  ta- 
Msdiudn  iMntotioDB,— MUM  tnujiblt 
M »WM  «br  ttx  on  ef  it  ilwald  b« 
^bandeMd.  Tba  facta  ftir  ita  lU*  an 
all  <u  tba  tida  of  Iba  m^r.  Ita 
notfaiag  fDaanta  b  attntnl  bf  tbe 
tmaka  at  a  auWan  ftpaa.  Tha  gsntla 
«wl  at  tha  aaandiDg  "dood*  Enm  a 
duIUm  dfai*  pn«a  (neaataatiUr  that 


H«  DM  U  appRmd,  nkd  aetadapM- 
hj  almoat  Ktaeral  oraiNot.  Ta  ma  <■• 
of  thtir  o«a  arijnnwoU,  '  on*  papif 
panonal  upninioa  U  mrtb  folu*  tf 
tba  cntir/sacML'  Wa  aaf,  tbaa.  ftia 
our  own  expnkosa,— H  tbiM  irho  m* 
tobaeoo.  dm  it  itill:— Iha  immml,  tha 
foabi*  in  fraow,  and  tha  vaak  ia  tiMl- 
leat,  ara  not  alorn  to  be  fnand  io  thi 
ranki  of  tboM  oho  an  partakan  of  tki 
"  pelaoDoaa  [daiit.''  Wa  kan  of  noj 
(utasna  wbara  tbe  bm  of  tobacn  hm 
prarad   bi|thi7  baoolldal,  aod  an  of 


■frt  Soattits'  Stction. 


Tht  SovOan^lon  axAttyfor  MTtaval 
Edueatiim. — Tba  balf-faarij  mcatini; 
of  tba  abova  asciatj  wai  btid  at  tbe 
Society's  Boomi,  Hanorir-bnildinga,  on 
Friday,  Ootober  Sth.  Tfaara  wai  a  good 
atloiiUTiee  of  tha  netnbvn.  Tba  ta- 
cretaiy  read  tha  nport,  vhieh  ibowsd 
tbat  tbe  nnmber  of  memben  od  tbo 
books  wai  amillfT  tbaa  had  be«D  for 
BOira  tiiDB  befom,  principally  ow!dj;  to 
lbs  fact  of  ooreimi  baling  laft  the  town ; 
It  ii  fnllj  eipoctod,  howerar,  tbat  in  a 
few  weeks  tbe  namber  of  memben  wilt 
bs  SI  largB  an  eTar.  Tbe  migsriae 
stin  contlnnH  to  be  on*  of  tbe  obief 
fsatam  of  tbs  society,  and  tbe  libnuy 
bM  bean  nado  gixid  ose  of.  Ths  npott 
baring  been  nnanimnialy  adopted,  tbe 
fallowing  offlcers  for  the  next  halt  year 
were  sleeted;  Enitaca  H.  Jones,  Bs^., 
Preddent;  Uestrs.  pooley  and  Har- 
sfaall,  Tica-presidontSi  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Kni^t,  Editor:  Mr.  Banco,  StnttMrj. 
Tba  lectnras  (lli*  wbde  of  whicb  ara 
dtUTsred  by  mecnban  of  tbe  Society) 
will  be  connnsnoed  daring  tbe  prtsant 

Th»  jltutfMT  Ltterary  SoeUtg. — Tbe 
eoondl  of  this  Sodety  bat  naotvad,  in 
Mnndianea  witb  nunwron)  iwoaat*,  to 


aboHsh  tba  annul  snbacriptioo  barely 
fore  raqnired  of  Dtemben,  aod  thai  thi 
great  otjectioD  of  eipanas  wbich  bit 
been  ncgsd  ii  for  anr  done  away  wiih. 
This  aiuKKiatian  couials  of  thoa*  wbt 
are  diainina  of  msnrinK  parity  aod  oa- 
rtfltneaa  of  tboogbt  and  (tyla  in  Gtsray 
compoallion,  obather  tot  tha  ordinsiT 
pnrposea  of  life,  or  with  a  new  to  M- 
lowing  lileratnre  at  a  prufravoD.  It  is 
by  no  meant  eialnsirB,  but  adndtt  lit* 
fbll  coDimnnion  all  grades  aad  deoa- 
ntnatiau ;  and  KantleBieD  who  witb  t* 
enter  for  tba  "■■""g  tsaaiaii  itieald  si 
onoe  Bommnnicata  witb  ths  Hoaawy 
8eci«I>i7,  WiUiam  Whyte,  E«]„  tt, 
Bt.  Vinoent-plae^  GUsgow.  Bniy 
ean^data  for  adirBnioo  ADat  saad  ia  a 
probalionaiy  essay  or  poem,  asd,  if  lUl 
ba  tppnired  of,  he  will  be  cniathd  M 

fiymaat  of  (be  BBlmioe  fee  of  3a.  Cd. 
ba  Honorar?  Preaidant  of  Ifaa  Satirty 
tt  tbe  RcT  George  (tiff,  of  tba  GnOft 
Sohool,  Snndertand,  anthor  of  'ia 
Engliih  Edncatkn."  So.  T%*  Pftsi- 
dent  of  Coaodl  it  John  W.  W.  Vtnat, 
Bta.,  BJ^.,  aatbor  of*  Talk  ml  Titt- 
era,'  &£.;  and  tha  HtMraij  Fttoa* 


ta«  nvoiBn. 


.£iiq.  I  J.  A.  Co^MT,  G)q^  F.BAL. ; 

Alfnd  ElwH,  £>q.,  Pnudmt  of  tht 
Britiib  LiUnrj  Saitlj,  uitW  (f 
"Ftank    ind    Andiw,'    &a.      Tha 


t  publMbcd  qucttrly. 


eritiignM,  &g.  Thra*  i 
lintAj  dot,  aod  Riftj  bs  htd,  pott 
&n,  fv  Ih  fid.,  fi«a  th*  pnUiitaer, 
J.  r.  Bofw,  IC,  GnM  Ibrlborawb- 
•tmt,  LoDdoiu 


g;^t  JfiupiiT«r. 


QuunoaiTi 


lia.  C*o  U7  of   } 

TMdUt  Ull  ■!«  Hbo  •Rots  tlx  (JBtimU 
Aathnn,  and  wbni? — J.  Bruit. 

118,  iDtiiiaUu'aXLitVMTPartrdt 
ef  D*  QuDMj,'  th«r*  u  th*  fg)]o«in)t 
fM|i»: — "  It  it  painfal  to  be  t»m- 
p«1l«d  to  inKirib*  apon  nch  a  <Uald 
the  word  Dttdidimia.''  The  wotMUis 
w  to  Di*  oniata911pb)«,  from  mj  auo- 
qDuntaiMO  *rilh  tin  (nadnliDg  word. 
WouJd  jon  kindlj  giT*  an  upluatioo 
io  (ba  "  Inqidnra'  Baotton,"  and  anj 
hint  at  to  anppljiOK  tba  dadd«nttu>, 
tiDdnr  Hbicb  it  will  ba  tMO,  and  tba 
kb<mri>iUbagUdl;aet*doD?— Sblp- 

114.  B«  good  eaoagh  to  iDfacm  tba 
mbteriber  if  taj  of  tba  work*  of  tbs 
eal^nstcd  Spaniard,  Lopa  da  V^a,  an 
ta  ba  liiiind  U  Sngland;  aod,  if  to,  tba 
pvUculan  Ibtnod  Eagliih  trantl*- 
tiiDt  an  irbat  ia  waoUiL — AooLia- 

1 1 1.  Can  aof  af  tout  itnlan  Inform 
Bia  wbaihar  anj  of  tbo  mitim  of  tba 
blabopa  of  tba  Chnicb  of  Bnglaod  art 
atill  In  aaittanot?  and,  if  as,  oo  what 
t  Ibaj  wora7— Chubos- 


tba  liTai  oftiia  Lord  Higb  Adnrinla  of 
£nriud?^I.  E.  H. 

1I17.  CtnurofjouraorraapoodeDla 
infoTD  nw  whna  a  bialoij  of  iha  Iriifa 
Uouaa  of  ParUamoDt  maj  bi  ptdodiikI, 
aod  vbara  one  might  b«  tnablad  to  iod 


Jan., 


blator?  of  the  Tilt  of  Wight,  and 
ata  (ho  pnbliihanT— Vacna- 

119.  Caa  any  of  foar  nadai*  Inl 
ma  wfaara  llit  ehapttr  ralaling  to 
larahipa  of  "  Normal  SenintriM,' 
tba  Hnmlaa  of  Oaanal  of  Sad 
ISSe,  ia  to  ba  gotf  An  tarty  ■ 
will  fitDBr—D.  R.  B. 

190.  Can  bdj  of  jroar  nadar 
ma  an  idaa  of  tba  tpproiimatt  n 
of  diiUnet  apaciea  at  animala  no 
fating  f—E. 


QDmiOHa. 

101.  (ktstolunii.— Uaj  I  be  par- 
■uttad  to  lafvn  "Angnttiaa,"  in  tbo 
paget  of  four  Tahibla  ttrlil,  bi  laplf 
to  bit  Inqiiiij,  that  I  bava  fooDd  tlM 
"  Homiliat'  in  nlni^  ai  a  mine  (or  ori- 
ginality,  and  undaaaatioa  at  ataqoant 
paiaagei  and  gama  of  tboogbt,  and 
donbt  Dot  tba  work  would  ba  equallr 
ninibla  to  bim?-— W.  G, 

107.  LaUm  and  FrmA  Ci-Miar 
/or  M'f-irutfwMri.—ln  ntpeot  to  tha 
qnttf  ion  ukad  by  "  Sjlria  May,"  in  tha 
Ootobar  Pvt,  I  maj  ta;  that  (ha  iari 
manul  for  ttndenla  instnKttDg  thant- 
•elna  in  the  Latin  (ongaa.  ia  Ibe  work 
called  "  Laaaooa  in  Lalln,"  b;  the  Re*. 
J.  K  Beard,  DJ).  London;  John 
CmwIL  PrioaSt.  It  contaioi  ^1  tb« 
ia  to  ba  found  in  ordinary  L*tia  gnuft- 
man,  iniTajtd  in  a  mora  Inoid  and 
intalUgoit  manner,  with  aaty  and  pro- 
gnaNie  eiarciaaa,  to  teat  the  adraaoa 
of  the  leatnai.  It  ia  tEMoially  dtiignad 
far  thMa  itodying  Latin  wllboM  » 
maatar.  For  Francb.I  maj  raooaimmd 
tba  "  Ltaagoa  hi  rnoah,"  b;  Fmfiatw 


TBI  nrQimis. 


Fnqwib,  prtn  4*.  <d^  pnbliihcd  hj 
tlw  MDW  flrm. — PRID.  A.  R. 

lOT.  Cuniri  "LmoH  in  I^tin; 
Latin  u  ElMii«BtU7  Onuoma'  of  tba 
Mug  LaogMg*:  Intwidtd  tmecUtllT  ror 
tboM  irlia  tra  dariraot  M  Itaniii^ 
Latin  witboat  a  Uatttr.'  Clolb.  3*. 
CanaH'i "  Lmdnt  la  Fmtdi,''  b;  Pro- 
rMaor  Fuqaallt.  ConplMa  in  om  toL, 
U  M.  Tha  abora  worka  an  likdj  to 
ba  DMfal  to  "  Sjlria  Ha;.'  Th>j  an 
pobliitard  bj  Caaatl,  Pattir,  and  Gaipin, 
LoDdaD.  If,  lK>w«T«r,  "BflTla  Ma;' la 
ana  of  tin  aaimat  atodcita  vl  tba 
■Britith  C^amaarridlHl,  and  ii  dater- 
minad  to  obtain  a  thongjth  maatar;  of 
the  Latin  tanKM,  if  ba  will  ri^d^f 
bdlow  sat  tba  plan  «a  an  aboot  to  U; 

' 'aeblm 

tifViai 

I,  Kaanedj'i 
f"  (in  wbich  tba  qnan- 
■titiH  an  all  aanlnll;  markad).  prie* 
a*.  6i. ;  Lonfmaa  and  Co. ;  and  Vi^ilV 
"^rid,'  Book  I.  (with  Intarlioaar 
tnaalationa). prioB  la,  Gd.;  Walton  and 
Habetij.  Stndj  tb«M  two  worka  with 
-tba  gnataat  ean,  taking  a  f^  lioaa  of 
Virgil  aal  a  varf  touUI  poriian  of  tba 
gnmrnar  dailt.  L«t  it  b«  dona  tho- 
nogblir.  Whan  "Sjina  Ihj"  haa 
tbwiiiigbl;  aeqnind  a  knuwladga  Of 
tba  wmdi,  and  tbdr  maaninga,  in  bh 
Slat  antbor,  lat  him  jmean  "  Par- 
aing  LaHona  to  Virgil,'  price  la.  «d.; 
Walton  and  Uabarl;.  Lat  a  faw  wonli 
ba  taktn  at  flnt,  and  bit  aaob  lunui 
and  each  T<ri>  be  oanfallj  worked 
ont.  Ba  oanfbl  not  to  orantrain 
tbe  attentiim  bj  taking  toe  gnat  a 
nnge  at  one  time.  Whao  thaaa  two 
book*  ban  bran  maitand,  a  aobool-Uke 
acquaintance  with  the  Vint  £neid  wiU 
baTo  ben  obtaimd,  aa  wall  aaagneral 
knowMgaof  tba  gnnmiar.  Thia  nmeb 
aoeompHibtd,  let  "  8jlTia  Kit'  pnoim 
tba  "De  Amietlii,'  "Da  Senecnita,' 
and  **  BnttBa,"  of  Cloen,  poUiabcd  at 
la.,  b?  John  Weal* ;  alao  Klddla'i 
"Yonng  Soholar'a  Englieb-Latio  and 
Lattn-EngUab  Diolioiurj,' prioa  Ita.; 
LoDpnao  aid  Ca>  TranaUta,  emy 
daf,  ma  page  of  the  "  Da  Amlmtiff' 


Into  eloae  bnt  Idiooiatio  El)gtid^  lad  aa 
(be  da;  following,  n-tnndite  it  inIB 
Latin,  and  oemot  it  frain  (Im  leiL 
Irt  this  be  dona  tbnngbont  Thca 
raad  lb*  whole  in  oeona,  and  oop;  it 
ont,  vrrioJtM,  three  or  finrtinN*.  TUi 
ia  baid  work,  bnt  it  bringa  a  glorioM 
harreat  Tbe  pnetice  of  reriewing  ii 
a  Tarj  gnat  balp  to  aecnrac;  and 
tbonngbneaa.  Enr;  da;  let  the  haeM 
of  tba  preceding  da;  be  gone  DTtr;  at 
tba  and  of  tba  week,  tbe  atndiea  of  tbe 
week:  and  ■<>  on.  if  ■'S;Ma  Ha^ 
will  untwemngl;  feltaw  our  adncc,  ba 
will  acqniie  a  fcrandatioD,  itnmf  and 
jtrm,  no  wfaicb  be  ma;,  at  hia  ttiam^ 
bnild  a  knowledge  of  tlia  Latin  langaagt 
both  aoniid  and  critiEaL— T.  L.  P. 

III.  Origm  ^  Wattr  ar  Ftmitt.— 
•"The  AatiTal  ef  tU  da;  00  wbleta  Oa 
ebsreb  of  an;  pariab  waa  dedicated,  ii 
apadill;  enjoiHd  b  tbe  law  of  Bdwwd 
tbe  Confcaaor;  and  from  thia  farfid 
orlginatad  the  wakce  of  nxva  medwa 
tjmeat — a  name  deriTed  sther  fiaai  ibe 
Terb  uncjbni,  tfl  oonaeerate,  cr,  aa  *bmm 
mora  probable,  frooi  the  Saxon  wonl  im 
tba  Tigil,  b;  wbieh  tbe  lastiTnl  waa  )■*■ 
oaded.  Tbeinitilatigo<rftbeMfaeti*dB 
ii  to  ba  tnccd  to  Gngat;  tbe  Oiaat, 
who  adfiaed  Uamio,  wbn  he  bad  mbI 
a*  Abbot  into  Britain,  to  neonnga  tla 
people  to  bold  holiTala  anond  tba 
ehiucbta  on  tba  da;a  of  tbeir  toneuwa- 
ticD,  or  of  tha  oammeniontka  of  tfai 
wnijn  wboee  reHea  wen  plaead  then, 
that  he  might  pnrent  thin  Iran  a^ 
tenUng  their  idol  feaata.  An  oU  Bi^ 
Hab  aennoo  natca  bow  the  vigile  w«t 
ehugad  fian  fcaita  toteta;  bow, 'ia 
tbe  beginnigg  of  hoi;  cbarcb,  sea  ai 

with  eandidna,  and  other  Ijgbta^  aal 
wden  in  tha  cboreh  alia  n;gbla  in  hv 
daTBB;neii'  bot,"b;  piiiuiwief  ^m^* 
tha;  "  tanked  the  gnd,  bd;  denies. 
Into  ijnna;  whanfae  bel;  Uaa  ar- 
de;nad  tbe  pe<^  to  len  that  wnkiat^ 


UnUBY  XOTW. 


LITKBABT 

Cbuki  Enigbt'i  UitonMl  bboon 
bax  milaull,*  iSttUd  bia  bcaJtli,  aod 
tbt  DMntUf-put  i«Mi*  of  bia  "  Eof-lwid" 
baa  beea  diwMiiilinHd,  to  »Bari  laiann 
lor  matura  Mod/. 

Uarbert  lo|[r>m,  U.P..  propriMoi  of 
Um  Ilhitraltd  LondM  «»■— sua  if 
tlia  Hlf-mada  man  of  onr  agt,  waa 
dioiTDHl  in  L«k«  UietiigaD,  North 
Anwrica.  in  Saplcmbtr. 

Uv  Ut«nrr  labooni,  inch  aa  thaj 
an,  an  aaid  to  inn  anablad  Ui« 
Wanur  to  porehaH  a  bit  of  "  Tbo 
Wida,  wido  worid,"  in  tbc  middl*  of  tba 
Hiidaoa,  ibr  11,000  dollar*.  ItiitDba 
call«l  Waniar'a  laland.  Tbia  ia  both 
SagandSeaL 

Tba  IJTirpool  Fn*  Libnuj,  tbo  gift 
of  William  BrowD,  ii  opuxd.  Tban 
are  Daarl;  30,000  Tolamei  npon  iu 
ahalto*.  This  iaa  volaDtaarmoTsmiiit, 
of  whicb  then  ia  macb  need,  and  for 
wbich  there  odght  to  ba  muob  haulfiilt 
praiM  and  apiirecialiuD. 

Ur.  E.  Laadella,  ooe  of  the  oriKioal 
propriet^wa  of  Pimck,  and  one  of  Iha 
moat  popular  iilaMrato*  of  tba  daj,  ii 
daad. 

Ueotn.  Chapman  aod  Hall  are  to 
publish  Hr.  PeUr  CaDniogbUD'e  neir 
iNognpbical  and  antobiographieal  work 
called  "t'wbtr  and  Son." 

A  muble  moDuiDoot,  bj  IS.  StraekM. 
hu  beea  erected  in  tbe  New  Park, 
Bott«rdaiD,  in  hODonr  of  Tollciu,  the 
morchint  p»t, — a  poet  ai  well  circam- 
■Uaoed  u  Bogan,  aa  popolar  it  Bonu, 
—who  diod  u  Bjenriok  la  18M. 

Undtf  tha  KDipioti  of  th<  Prinoa 
Cooaon,  DUocbard  Jerrold  is  to  ieeaa  a 
"  Uiatorr  of  iDdoatiia)  EihibitioDa." 

The  apeeohee  aod  proolaaialiooa  of 
KapoleoD  m.  hare  been  ooUBotMl  aod 
pablialiad. 

HiDiia?'!  oontribntiau  to  tbe  "Qoai- 
twlj"  are  lo  be  rapoblwhed. 

Eliaa  Coot'*  "  Potou,"  iUnatratad  b; 
Gilbert,  an  (0  bo  iaaoad  aa  a  Cbrulmai 
book  I7  Haaan  Bootladg*. 

Tb*  gift-nlla  ia  tin  Amm  dt 
Flmfitnlriet,  tmm  tb*  sitj  of  Puia  to 
i.«m»rtiin»   ia    mw   nad;  fir  oooo- 


H0T£3. 

A  pdtm  lUl  of  flno  philoatpfa^  and 
of  genuine  poetry,  *'  inuiiDatiaa  all 
oompaot,"  bearing  the  oame  of  "  Mer> 
lin  tbe  Sorcerei,"  hua  baea  latelj  isaaed 
hi  Edgar  QalDat,  th«  bittorian  philoiio- 
pLer,  and  ia  oicitiug  a  great  deal  of 

Sioca  Janiiai7,  1S58,  C.  E.  Uadio 
baa  added  t«  bii  libnuf  of  bistorj  and 
biogra^r  87410  ti^j  travel  and 
ad*entare,  Sa,&72;  SctioD,  ieS,4SSi 
acienoe,  religion,  reriewa,  and  mlacella- 
noona  mrki,  87,8SS;  total,  391,083 

la  the  third  toIdum  bf  Lamartine'i 
owm  adition  of  hie  vorki,  now  pabliabing 
by  labiforiplioa,  a  bitbertdnnpab'lijibed 
isodnction,  entitled  "Saul,' appears. 

"Engineers  ami  Eogiua-DuUHn"  1* 
the  new  work  undertUen  b;  Mr.  Sinilei. 

"  Tbe  UormoDS  and  their  Tirrilnrj  " 
is  a  book  creating  much  stir  in  Fnoca, 
Tbe  mtbor  ia  U.  Jolea  Bamr. 

It  is  aaserled  that  DicUna,  Tback- 
•raj,  and  Trollape,  will  each  com*  on 
tbe  topif  with  a  n*«  modlhlj  aariad 
nofel, 

Tbe  Harpers,  of  Now  York,  are  laid 
to  haT*  pwd  £1,000  to  Dickens  for 
the  American  copyright  of  "  Hunted 
Down.' 

Biognphiea  of  Jamea  Watt  and 
George  SwpbenMn  have  been  iaanod  in 
Gornuui. 

Tbe  proaa  works  of  Hood,  tb* 
bDinoariai,  an  to  b*  iuued  in  moDtblj 
TulnnuB  b;  Derbjr  and  Jaekiwn,  New 
Tork. 

"The  Bemalaa'  of  Dsnial  Uaoio, 
prcudeot  of  lb*  republic  of  Venice, 
ISW — 49,  ban  beam  pnblishadat  Paris, 
edited  and  nrisad  b;  Uadam*  Plaoat 
de  la  Faje. 

Tb*  lata  Bobert  Stapbenson  i*  to 
have  a  buat  beaide  his  father,  in  the 
library  of  the  Lit«Tarf  and  PhUoaopbi- 
cal  SwJietj'  of  Kewoaatle.  Ur.  Wjon 
acnlptnrad  (be  father,  and  baa  b«en  oom- 
misaioned  to  prodnoe  thii  boat  of  tb* 

Oxeofari  ii  *ud  to  b«  about  to  raaign 
tbe  batoit  aa  TimM  dramatic-oritia  to 
Tom  Tajlor,  wba  is  alaa  artoritte. 


wo 
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GMTgc  Q.  CBDDiaglmm,  Mitbor  of 
"  LivM  of  Eoiiumt  and  lllutriaiu 
EDglUliDMn,''  iDd  ediWt  of  ttrtnl  au- 
fol  gcG^nphiul  coinp«ititHis,  died  at 
WiDdeman,  on  SStb  of  S*pt*mbar. 

"  TaDplc-bu,'  >  LokdoD  U  ■guhia.'' 
eratduoted  bj  G.  A.  Silt,  will  appw  id 

U.  Salbirluid  Ednrdi  i*  tngifred 
una  ''Eiitorr  of  tba  Opna  and  th« 
Bdlct,' I"  fu  •ulunio- 

"Two  BUck  MukB"  ii  to  be  the 
title  gf  *nev  fiction  bj  Ur.  Bluiohiin) 
Jemld,  M>  tbat  G.  A.  SiU  le  [»(  to  be 
"Quite  Alone"  in  that  Geld  of  littrjirj 
effurt,  tboagb  Iii*  fipacted  flotion  ia  lo 
bear  that  name. 

Bar.  Alnander  Fletcher,  Bnthor  of 
"  Familj  Devotiooa  -  4o.,  aipred  Sep- 
tember 30Ib. 

U.  Lonii  Blanc  hM  been  lecliiring 
in  Scotland,  and  in  eome  towna  of 
England,  on  Co-apcratiDD,  MjtUiioni 
Pen>an*f!es,  Labotu-life  )■  Paiia,  Tbe 
Salona  t^Faria. 

Victor  Unco  ii  engaged  im  a  new 
iroik,  "  La  Mii^rabtet,''  for  Ibe  copf- 
rigbt  of  nliicb,  it  is  add,  a  Parii  pob- 
liaber  hal  offi^red  £S,000.  Tba  sixth 
volume  of  ilia  no'a  tranalation  of 
Sbakapere  baa  been  latelj  iuued. 

Tbe  Recorder  of  BlrmiDKham,  Mr. 
Commiaaioner  Hill,  hai  a  tdograpbioJ 
vcirk  rend;  for  preae. 

A  nen  novel,  b;  Signor  Bnffiiii,  an- 
Ihor  of  "  Lorento  Beuoai,"  Sat.,  is  in 
tbe  praaa  of  Uawn.  Smith,  Elder, 
udCo. 

"Tbe Origin  and  Saccee^on  of  Lile 
on  Ibe  Earib,'  b;  Ibe  Uxford  Proftaeor 
of  Oeologj,  Ur.  PLiUpe,  taking  tbe 
anti-Uarwin  aide  of  tbe  qoeatiun,  ia 
nearlj  ready. 

C.  W.  Opunmer  ia  editing  at  Am- 
■teidam  a  new  annotated  laaoa  of 
£bakeep*m  in  Dotoh. 

A  tiaiHlatioD  of  tbe  Kaw  Twtaswnt 
trmo  a  US.  of  the  14th  oenlntj,  io  the 
Vatioan  Library,  haa  JBat  been  pob- 
liihed  at  OeneTa. 

A  "  Life  of  Smollett"  ia  emplojing  ths 
tioM  of  theaiukir  of  th*  "  lib  nf  Fiald- 


Jiift!  Gidll  J  ItmU,  tU  celektaUl 
Cabaa  pool,  lawyer,  nonfiat,  enajbt, 
and  hiaUiriaD,  ii  pnparing  for  tlii  free* 
"  A  History  of  the  Coaqdaet  of  Amenta.' 

"  BoadioBB-  ia  the  aabjeet  of  AlCnl 
TennjBon's  new  poem.  It  ia  W  W 
raaily  in  tb«  apring. 

"  A  Traatlee  <m  Aneinit  Onloiy* 
fonnd  in  tba  lalaud  of  luchoolm,  ia  ta 
be  edited  by  Profnasr  Smpaen. 

Fonr  tbanaand  florina  ban  been  pro- 
Tided  (or  in  the  bndget  of  UoUaDd  tbe 
year,  tor  tbe  promotioa  and  tncoaragc 
mest  of  lilenlon. 

A  complela  Dictlcoaij  at  the  DaMt 
lanfcuage  ia  to  tie  compiled  nnder  ihe 
anspioea  of  the  GoiemraeDt  of  Hodaad. 

A  Shakeepeie  memorial  ia  to  be 
erected  in  Melbonm*;  the  cecnmittte 
engaged  in  it  bare  agrred  to  tnul  ihe 
■declion  of  a  fitting  design  to  Ijie  dil- 
orelion  of  Tbomaa  Carlylo,  John  Bw 
kin,  and  Sir  C.  Eaatlaks. , 

A  hitheno  unknown  poem  tJ  Joba 
Banyan'e  i>  to  be  publiibeij  by  J.  C 
Holteo,  nnder  the  edilorahip  of  til*  di^ 
tJnguiKlied  Bnnjaniat,  Gtarj^  Oficr,wbi 
ia  to  inpply,  in  an  intndnaliai,  aennl 
new  facta  in  the  biography  at  the  bbi- 
vellona  drtamerof  Bsdfant. 

Sr  Henry  Berbcn'a  "Diaiy'  J 
Playa  licroaed  while  be  was  Uaita  if 
Ihe  VevOi,.  til.,  1623—1640,  from  tb* 
US.  poaeeoted  by  Lord  Powia,  which 
wu  copied  by  Ualooe  wbea  oalleoliag 
material!  fur  bia  '-  Uietorical  Aoeoail 
of  Ibe  Stage,"  i*  l«  be  pnbliahcd. 

John  Uuntar —  17^6-1703— the 
"giltedintwpretar<<  the  Dirio*  pew* 
and  wibdom  at  wwlt  in  lb*  lawa  of  «- 
ganio  life,' and"  tba  foanJemfaeJMtifa 
Burgery,'  ia  to  Iibtb  a  alatiw  al  maiWt 
uUnd  aa  a  mesMrial  ia  tbe  Hoolenu 
Unaeiua  by  the  mnsbtti  af  tbe  CaUi|( 
of  Snrgeona." 

A  nihicripliea  ia  bong  iaia»i  >i 
OlaagDw  and  iu  Migbboarboed  Is  lU 
John  YonnF,  a  iooal  poet,  who  hat  nut 
with  a  dlaabtiag  aecideBt  by  be.  Tbe 
meaoa  propgaed  ia  to  prmwt  him  with 
aa  ellitigaof  Ut  p*MU,oaMiMiaf  da 
IhMuaad  oapiea,  by  tb*  diafial  <( 
trUah  ka  i^^  ^  oat  alLria^ 


THotroxT  is  tha  forae  of  foroM.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  movt 
perfbct  meohuuaal  iurention  thought  pnlaates,  sod  teachea  it  to 
bbonr.  At  the  rery  root 'of  habit  thonsht  Um,  and  operatea.  la 
the  most  reoondite — and,  to  the  inapprenenaiTe  mind — tmrneaniiig, 
mathematioal  Jbrmulra  thought  hides,  and  yet  perks  out.  To  wa 
i^tatao  eiphen  of  the  acroll  of  hearen  thought  imparts  BigniSeanee, 
■nd  Irom  the  age-old  oharaotere  with  whieh  the  rock-TOlnmaa  of 
nature  are  inieribed  thought  edooes  the  history  of  othenriae  nnre- 
oorded  timea.  By  thonght  ateBin  has  been  hsmeseed  to  do  the  will 
of  man,  the  eleetric  fluid  hait  been  made  bia  meaaflngm,  the  ocean 
baa  been  mspped  into  highways,  and  even  the  atara  in  the  sky  have 
been  arrttn^ed  into  lighthoosea  and  aea-gaidee,  reckoner*  of  time, 
■nd  teita  of  chronology.  Thought  nnitee  and  diBiinit«s  the  elements, 
IningB  into  effective  neamesa  of  connection  differing  powera.  and 
onnsea  them  to  work  together  in  harmonioua  action  in  rnlfilment  of 
ita  predeatinBtian.  Thought  links  in  one,  by  the  bonds  of  canaation, 
long  aerie*  of  effeots,  and  either  originates  or  controls  the  mai^esta- 
tions  of  the  latent  powers  of  bodies.  The  thin  air  is  dispossesaed  of 
ita  apparent  nnity  by  chemical  elimination,  and  the  sohd  briUiancy 
of  the  diamond  is  rodnoed  to  elemental  tennoasness  by  the  skill  of 
^e  thinker.  The  might  of  mind  constracta  artificial  explosireB 
destructive  as  the  lightning's  flash,  and  its  precautionary  forethought 
distmna  the  thnndarbolt  of  it«  deadly  energy.  Seizing  the  impal- 
pftble  snnbeama,  thought  makes  a  pencil  of  light,  and  prisons  for 
•rerthe  artistic  bnllianoyit  produces  "as  a  thing  of  joy.  Thoaght 
interpenetrates  ell  matter  with  its  intentions,  and  makes  it  subject 
and  BubmisBive ;  and  thought  interprets  all  the  manifeBtations  of 
material  existence,  making  each  phenomenon  only  a  letter  in  the 
oilphabet  of  science,  to  be  read  hereafter  into  new  meanings  and 
in  new  conjunctions,  and  to  be  nsed  again  as  symbols  of  truths  which 
have  become  prccions  to  the  soul.  Matter  is  almost,  as  it  were, 
ritalised  by  thought,  and  it  is  thereby  lifted  with  energy,  endowed 
with  intelligence,  moulded  into  grace,  loshioned  into  new  utilities, 
and  made  perdurably  capable  of  reading  to  man  lesBOns  of  wisdom. 

Thought  is  the  efiiir  of  life.  The  far  space-distancea,  orb-filled 
and  glorious,  hare  hod  projected  into  them  tlie  lives  of  many 
thinkers,  so  that  thev  now  live  with  the  life  and  in  the  honnony  of 
their  thoughts,  and  the  Beeming  chaos  of  immensity  hoa  been  woven 
into  form  by  thepagainB  through  it  of  thought— the  shuttle  of  life. 
The  hard  rock  ■aurfaces  have  had  their  hieroglyphic  pages  re-written 
and  translated  into  living  and  vital  speech  by  thought,   Thconimate 
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spirit  hu  ereo  ooiuentod  to  that  itself  up  in  the  enclotim  of  an 
iiiaiiitiut«  tluns— a  book — sad  jet  retains  ita  ancient  prerogative  of 
befriending  and  teaobin^,  encouraging  and  ddightinK,  ita  felloir- 

Sirits.  Yean  cannot  dim  the  beauty  of  Hraner's  tbo^fbt,  destnj 
e  pot«ncv  of  Plato's  specnlstions,  break  the  spell  of  entraccenMnt 
with  whion  Demosthenes  enthralls,  sUenoe  the  imperial  Tc»oe  of 
Joline  Ciestr,  or  impair  the  gaiety  of  Horace.  The  heart  of  maa 
poises  yet  with  some  of  Harvey's  life ;  the  "  old  red  laadatone" 
Aolds  a  lien  of  Hugh  Miller's  spirit;  the  skiej  rault  is  eren  now 
beaming  into  our  souls  li^ht  rained  from  the  intellect  of  Copemion^ 
Kepler,  and  Newton,  franklin  still  curbs  the  lightning.  Watt  still 
reins  in  the  at«am-iteeds,  Columbus  guides  to  the  Weatem  worid. 
andTasoo  da  Qama  to  the  Eastern.  Solon,  Justinuui,  and  Cirotigs 
anperintend  law,  Enclid  enspirifs  mathematics,  Aristotle  regolatca 
thought,  and  Bacon  holds  an  episccnoate  orer  experiment.  The 
Duqeatie  domes  of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  enmonument  and 
canonize  the  souls  of  Baphael,  Michael  An^lo,  and  Wren,  ^w 
iron-ribbed  earth  is  conscious  of  Stephenson,  the  waves  are  yet  midMr 
thericariateofBeUandPnlton.  The  trade  and  oommeroe  of  Britain 
are  vibkl  with  Arkwrieht's  inrentiTeness,  Crompton's  peraereraiMe, 
Smith's  thoaght.  Peers  legislation.  Hildebrand  rnlce  yet  in.  the 
Vatican,  Wimam  the  Norman's  sceptre  ispowerfiil  still  in  England, 
Lntber's  roice  is  livine  eren  in  this  day,  Waihington  pmerrei 
America,  Clive  goTems  India,  Wesley  informs  the  church  with  new 
life,  Howard  animates  and  organizea  philanthropic  effort,  and 
Cromwell  warns,  and  awes,  and  quells,  even  to  this  hoar.  Scaliger 
revivifies  classical  literature  ;  Tefl  inspires  Switierlaod ;  Fanat  wd 
Gnttenberggive  wings  towords,  making  them  indeed  "(a  mpMvra; 
and  Shakespesre,  by  his  transcendent  genius,  makes,  as  Bacon  tKjt, 
Dramalica  pottis  vetuii  Bitloria  tpeetabilU. 

Of  all  vital  things,  the  most  vital  is  thought ;  it  permeates  and 
Bufiuses,  works  in,  into,  and  over  all  things ;  it  is  the  inner  lift 
of  all-n-of  discovery,  invention,  scieQce,  histoiy,  ethics,  law,  and 
religion. 

"  On  (BTtb,  tlirrg  i*  iMthiof  |TMt  bat  Dun; 

In  mm,  thora  ia  nothing  gnat  but  mtud." 

Thought  is  the  key  which  admits  to  the  jewel-casket  of  inaii, 

nature,  and  life — indeed,  it  is  the  very  element  in  which  life  is— 

it  is 

"  Th«  pith  and  tomtm  of  ou  ■ttribntts." 

Of  cunning,  composite,  mysterious  man,  the  essential  and  the  quint* 
essence  is  tbought.  Out  of  that,  siid  by  that,  the  indindusl 
becomes  manifcBt,  grows,  lives,  and  exerts  its  changeful  being ;  it 
is  tiie  the  efflorescence  of  existence — life  of  our  life.  It  is  the 
energy  by  which  happiness,  improvement,  knowledge,  derelc^meot, 
progress,  civiliEation,  and  moral  activity  become  possible ;  and  sU 
that  is  noble,  laudable,  good,  is 

'  W«a  ttwa  tha  void  sad  GnaileH  in£sits'' 
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.       Dranoe,  or  error.    Witliout  thougtt,  science  is  but 
a  rnde  and  intugested  mau  of  mere  obaen&lion — of  facta — 

"  It  U  an  Kiaj  with  no  geoenl, 
An  arch  vitticntt  ■  kajtlaDs;' 
wono  tluui  a  blank  leaf  of  oatnre'a  ledxer,  if  reason  has  not  been 
the  accountant.  Science  derivea  its  chief  value  from  thoQcht ;— 'the 
■ages  are  not  only  the  teacher*,  but  the  interpreters  of  the  ages 
— thef  Bupplj  the  lolntion  to  the  j^^at  riddles  of  existence,  tlie 
'PkA,  the  Present,  and  the  Future.  Thoo^Iitis  the  might  of  seers  ; 
it  ia  the  nerTS  of  action,  the  spring  at  whose  unwinding  effects  strike 
out  into  potentiality,  and  the  series  of  affairs  is  set  in  motion. 
Sbitesmansfaip,  diplomacy,  trade,  manufactures,  navigation,  war,  lite- 
ratoie,  aoienoe,  art,  &c.,  are  only  the  blouomings  of  human  thought. 
It  is  neoeaaary,  b;  repetition  and  reiteration,  to  emphasise  this 
idea.  A  spurious  practicality  has  inraded  the  miad  of  our  age.  and 
ikinkinff  has  been  lowered  to  a  mere  ensigncy,  while  doiiiff  has  been 
promoted  to  an  undisputed  captaincy  and  clueftainhood.  Idealism 
la  contemned,  raalism  is  the  faith  of  the  times.  The  senator  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  genatrix,  and  "  the  grej  mare  '  has  been 
regarded  as  "the  better  horse."  The  far-dsrting  power  of  concept!  ve- 
ness  springs  forth  from  thought,  and  requires  to  be  nonrished  and 
brought  to  maturity  by  the  concomitance  and  eneirclcment  of  prao- 
tioality.  Thought  is  the  husband  of  experiment,  experiment  the 
mother  of  science  and  of  art.  By  the  marriage  of  thought  and 
nature  truth  ia  bom.  The  germs  and  influences,  from  which  it  gains 
birth,  exiated  in  na  before.  The  old  undergoes  transformation  tc 
produce  the  new ;  but  the  new  ia  old  as  nature  and  aa  thought, 
though  the  generative  conjunction  of  both  had  not  aa  yet  taken  place. 
"  Trnlh  t>  Tithla  oorutrMj  !t  takn  do  rite 

From  ODinud  thiDgi.  irhiita'ttr  joa  mijr  belieie: 

Ttaan  it  ta  iamoit  aaCn  in  lu  ill, 

Wben  tretli  abiiha  in  folnnn. 

W*toh  narrowl7 

Tta<  damoslntioii  of  ■  tnith,  iti  birlb, 

And  fOQ  will  trace  tha  •fflaaiiee  to  Its  ipring 

And  uurea  wiiliin  nt,  when  broods  radinca  ntt, 

To  b«  «li«il*d  n;  b;  nf." 

The  ralue  of  a  thought  cannot  be  told.  Who  oan  eatimate  tiie- 
nioney-worth  of  Watt's  inventions,  of  Jenner's  discovery,  of  Hill's 
pottage  reform,  of  Wheatstone's  telegraph,  of  Stephenson's  railways, 
of  Chambers'  literature  for  the  people,  of  Simpson's  ameliorations  of 
human  suffering  by  chloroform,  of  Howard's  philanthropic  ideas,  of 
Peel's  free  tr^e  meaaureB  P  Who  conld  reckon  the  price  due  for 
pleasure  and  instruction  received  from  the  plays  of  Shasespeare,  the 
l^ema  of  Uilton,  the  novels  of  Scott,  the  histories  of  Macaulay, 
Grote,  and  Froude,  the  ossays  of  Jeffrey,  the  songs  of  Bums,  t£e 
wt  of  Jerrohl,  the  philosophic  specnlationB  of  Eeid,  WLately,  and 
Hamilton,  the  monu  treatues  of  Butler,  Chalmers,  and  WhewellF 
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frar  w)tatuiiouiitoanweaaieBB<hediBDOTBriaaofIf«wtQD,HMwb1]> 
and  Hutton, — the  chemirat  researches  of  Soheele,  lieWg,  and 
Faraday,— the  gloriouB  interpreUliona  of  the  phenomena  of  ncaren 

S'ven  to  UB  bj  Eosb,  Holley,  and  Niehol^the  ByateinatiEStioii*  of 
ature  by  LinnteTia,  JuBsieu,  and  Oken^the  inveDtiona  of  Telford, 
Hoe,  and  Cooke,~the  art-prodncta  of  Raphael,  Hogarth,  ScheSer, — 
Ute  political  improT em e&ts  of  Pitt,  Feel,  and  Glada tons, — the  men! 
efforts  of  Fry,  Oberlin,  and  Mias  NightiDgale, — and  the  religtou 
infliuDceaof  Hall,  Cbaiment,  and  Foster  P  TbeiDdetenniiubleTaliu 
of  these  items  of  civilization  ariaea  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
StstlingB  only  of  an  infinite  aeriea  of  effects,  whose  msnifeetatinu 
vennoeasing,  yet  whose  root  and  birth-germ  were  once — a  thought; 
amall  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  and  yet  fhiithd  as  Egyptian  eon. 
"  'Til  in  llw  «dmie«  of  iDdiiidaa]  miiid* 

Tbat  the  alow  crowd  plu«*  iU  tipacUlion, 

Ennloillj  to  follow ; — u  the  lea 

Wuti  agM  ID  its  bed )  till  toait  one  wara 

Of  all  the  mnltitndiDoai  mail  ezteDdi 

The  empin  of  Ihe  whole,  aome  feet,  peifaips, 

Orar  tha  atrip  of  laad  wfakh  conld  coofina 

lis  Mb**  ao  long  tinwi  th*n«efurth  lb*  nrt, 

Etcb  to  tba  maapteli  faoirj  ia  at  oooa, 

And  aa  mooh  ia  elm  gaiiud." 

If  this  lengthy  exordium  baa  effected  ita  pnipoae,  it  will  ban 
supplied  the  basis  of  &  belief  in  the  worth  of  thangbt,  uid  of  lb 
tevealer  of  thought, — 

"  The  OHatw  mini, 
Tba  thiukar,  tlia  uploni,  the  anattr." 
Bat  it  should  do  more ;  it  should  lead  ua  to  determine  for  ourselTca 
that  thought  shall  not  always  remain  lat«nt  in  as :  but  that,  witb 
the  lit  lamp  of  consciouaneM,  we  shall  search  through  the  chamben 
of  the  soiu  for  the  old  chrooiolea  tbat  were  written  by  the  scribe 
Memory  in  the  arobires  of  the  pest,  and  read  the  dailv  record  of 
olerkly  experience  regarding  the  present,— in  order  tnat  we  aba 
may  Imow  the  mi^ht  of  the  secrets  they  contain,  and  the  raloe  d 
the  thought  withm  ua— that  we  should,  in  short,  each  become  the 
students  and  disciples  of  a  genuine  philosophy,  and  acquire  the 
self-knowledge  which  results  from    the  f  '  •  ■■-■ 

thought. 


1  often  diJBcult  to  explain  what  is  meant  bj  a  socatifie 
pnrase;  but  out  minds  always  gain  in  precision  of  effort  by  etafc 
fiahing,  or  eren  endeavouring  to  establish.  Uie  determinate  eoneep- 
tionc?  which  we  intend  any  phrase  to  be  expreasire.  "  Speculative 
thought"  we  employ  to  signify  the  free  use  of  reason  for  the  at(aiB> 
ment  of  wisdom.  Not  the  dialectic  use  merely,  but  the  cognitire  M 
weU ;  indeed,  every  faculty  and  capacity  of  the  mind  exerriaad 
according  to  its  natural  hont,  under  its  natural  eidtaats,  in  id 
nnul  forms,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  preordained  pugOM.    Q* 
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MMi]ts  of  mcoktiTe  thonght  ara  oallod  pbiloaopliT — tbe  orgmon  of 
wiMlDODi.  Bmbod  msj  exereiee  itcelf  either  on  tne  concrete  or  th* 
■bBtrket — ita  reanlt  in  Uie  former  opeistions  wiU  constitate  phjNOkl 
■oienoe,  in  the  latter,  met^hyBical.  In  the  oas  it  ia  the  artifioer  of 
tmtii;  in  the  other  it  ii  tiie  Ugial&txixj — the  end,  aim,  and  purpose 
of  the  artificer  is  determinBd  Ey  a  plan  and  a  oonstracted  Ihoiight 
eoatent  prnviona  to  his  laboure ;  uie  legislstrii  haa  the  fixing  amd 
vnforoing  of  Uv  npon  all  aims  mkdertaken  nnder  her  autpioes  and 
by  her  oonnsd.  In  this  way  reason  is  a  law  unto  herself,— hae  her 
lexislatiTe  fuDctiona  inborn  and  native,  and  is  inc^uble  of  makiog 
any  emrtionof  her  activity  but  in  nonformity,  real  or  seeming,  with 
Ute  rt^^ulative  principles  wnioh  bind  it  and  operate  in  it,  makine  it 
what  it  is.  iJie  reason  neoeesarily  elaborates  its  reinlts  aceoimng 
to  the  laws  which  overrnle  ita  nstnre,  but  the  matter  upon  which  it 
may  espend  its  elaborative  enerifiea  is  different ;  and  hence  ariae 
the  two  distinct  dirisions  of  humaD  effort  in  thought — bringing  into 
being  reopectiTdy,  ee  we  have  Mud,  physical  and  metaphjeioal 
science. 

"  T^en  in  its  largeat  comprehension,  as  the  Icnon ledge  of  abstract 
and  separate  sabstanoeH,  Ariatotle  raieee  the  philoeophy  of  miod 
above  all  other  parte  of  learnine.  He  assigns  to  it  the  investigation 
of  the  principles  and  causes  of  things  in  general,  and  ranks  it  not 
only  as  superior,  but  alao  as  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  the 
whole  tribe  of  arts  and  ecienceB.  Bat  what  is  first  in  nature  is  not 
first  in  man.  Nature  beKins  with  causes  which  produce  eflecte  [l>e- 
dmtrUo*].  Man  be^ns  with  effects,  and  by  them  ascends  to  caoses 
[/adNction].  Thns  all  hnmen  study  end  investigation  proceed,  of 
neoessitr,  in  the  reveree  of  the  natitral  order  of  thing;*,  &om  sensible 
to  intelligible ;  irom  body,  the  effect,  to  mind,  wjuoh  is  both  the 
first  and  finel  oanse.  Now  Phytict,  being  tite  name  given  by  the 
Peripatetic  to  the  philosophy  of  body,  bom  the  necessary  course  of 
human  stadies,  some  of  his  mterpreters  called  that  of  mind  Meta- 
phatict,  inrolyhig  also  by  the  term  that  its  eefajecl,  being  mora 
snblime  ana  difficult  than  any  other  as  relating  to  univernla,  tiiB 
study  of  rt  would  come  most  propecly  uwl  suooessfaily  after  that  of 
physios.  Tahing  it.  however,  in  ite  natural  order,  aeranushing  Ui» 
ffenecal  principles  of  all  other  parte  of  learning,  which  descend  froiB 
thenoe  to  the  oultivation  of  particular  subjecte,  Aristotle  himself 
called  -tjiis  the  First  FhilosopKf ;  but  as  its  subjeet  is  onivenal 
being,  particularly  mind,  which  ib  Ihe  highest  and  most  nmrenal, 
he  gave  it  also  t^  appellatiou  of  the  Universal  Science,  common  to 
all  the  rest ;  and,  lastly,  to  finish  his  encomium  of  tiiis  first  and 
oniversal  philosophy,  he  hononred  it  with  the  ezdiuire  name  of 
WUiom* 

Wisdom  ie  the  possession  of  truth.  Truth  may  be  either  sub* 
jeotare  or  ofajeetire,  refeTring  to  our  own  mealid  nature  and 
oapacities,  or  to  the  kinds  and  powers  of  all  that  lies  beyond  and 

•Tath>Bi's''8wUa«Lehait<>f  Tmlh.-    Tal.L,p.l7. 
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out  of  onr  oim  beiiiK-  Beyond  otmelrM,  liowerBT,  we  M 
differing  iofluenceB  and  impulaea,  end  these  we  miut  leam  to  know, 
tlut  we  may  nae  and  enjoy,  or  repel  And  destroy  Uiem ;  Hume  otlMC 
thinfi^,  like  onr  own  natnre,  disport,  we  find,  into  two  forma— nwtoial 
and  uteUectnal ;  and  bo  we  are  led  anin  to  reoogniae  two  ipeat 
diviaiona  of  knowledge — the  phyucal  and  the  meta^yaieaL 

Ferhapi  the  wor£  pAgries  and  psyehiet,  if  nnaeratood,  wooU 
moie  readily  keep  before  thonght  the  contrast  tnTolved  in  tbcaatvo 
tpeeitt  of  reflective  reanlta.  Phytiet  we  would  then  define  M  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence,  properties,  powers  (lat«>t),  capacatiH 
(active),  of  unnHucicuf  external  nature;  ptyckici  we  would  enqdoy 


to  signily  a  knowledge  of  all  amtciout  nature — in  ao  far  M  tw 
manifestations  of  consoiousness  were  oonoemed.  Oa  tbeae  *trJ*, 
however,  it  is  not  neoessaiy  to  insist ;  if  it  be  remembered  that  aU 
nature  may  be  regarded  as  consistiiiB  of  exittaux* — which  mamlM 
themaelves  and  perform  their  severu  fnnotaona  in  creation  muwB- 
sdously,  and  ore  therefore  physical  or  conadoosly,  and  are  thci^ 
fore  psychical  or  metaphysiod. 

The  interpretation,  the  ntilizing,  or  tlie  syatematizinR  of  tmeia- 
■oioQs  existences  constitntea  the  pi|ime  objects  of  the  {dmea! 
teiatuxt  and  their  resQlting  arU.  The  knowing,  naing,  and  m- 
proving  of  the  capacities  of  hunian  nature  are  (so  far  aa  man  it  «a- 
cemed)  the  prime  objects  of  metaphysioal  acienoe,  t.  «-,  the  inrcali- 
gation  of  consciousness  in  itself,  its  operations,  its  intenta,  and  id 
reaults.  Metaphysice  have  a  value  in  and  for  themBelves ;  -^cj^a 
attain  their  chief  worth  from  their  adaptability  to  gratify  the  want^- 
mental  or  material— of  man.  Metajthysios  arejlegulative,  n^nctira, 
prophetic ;  physics  is  interpretive,  inventive,  initnnnaital ;  and  the 
former  lights  and  carriea  the  torch-flame  of  thought  for  tits  latUr. 
Out  of  the  soul,  the  morphio  or  shaping;  spirit  alue  of  theory  nd 
invention  arises,  and  it  becomes  dynamic  only  ao  far  as  it  Irrat  Iff 
and  with  thonght.  So  long  as  the  soul-powers  of  man  are  unatinM, 
phyaical  inquiry  and  discovery  are  impossible ;  for  sool  ia  focmatini 
and  nature  plastic ;  so  soon,  however,  as  cognition  in  ita  iaintMt 
and  almost  uuage-less  specific  form  opetatea,  a  met^^aic  a 
and  the  lonl  develops  &om  the  nnconsoionB  into  ue  oona_.. 
■tate.  Excitation  leads  to  interoourse,  sod  then  mind  setks  to 
subdae  matter  to  its  will ;  and  this  is  ih»  moment  of  the  birth  a 
what  we  hare  ventured  in  this  paper  to  designate  Specnlatin 
Thought. 

Aa  soon  aa  apecnlative  thought  exerts  itself,  it  finds  that  the  fii^ 
and  chief  question  for  it  is— What  can  I  know  P— what  aw  the 
sphere  and  oontenta  of  the  possibly  knowableP  Ignocance  is  n 
inevitable  oonseqnence  of  the  limitation  of  our  being,  and  that  >* 
cannot  overlea]) ;  but  error  is  the  result  of  the  wr<Hig  or  pacm 
exerciseof  our  intellectual  powers.  JS^atnre  denies  us  the  pusiHsM 
of  full  knowledge ;  but  she  does  not  oooasion  error,  or  make  ihtf 
inevitable.  The  exertion  of  the  critical  power  is  fbrced  wma  by  »• 
intenaityof  DUTOwnkeeoneaa  to  be,  and  to  be  aotire.    Iiioiuiuih 
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we  peroeire  a  power  of  exmiinatiye,  dialectio  reuooing — oonsdoiu- 
new  awskea  within  nabf  the  proceM  of  thinldng.  We  beoome  known 
to  onnelres  W  the  effect*  our  orijanic  aotirities  produce  in,  npon, 
or  abont  ni.  Br  noticing  and  noting  these  phenomena,  we  learn 
titeir  oaniee,  and  become  aware  of  our  own  cpeoial  pervonaiitr.  In 
the  conne  of  this  ureatdgaition,  we  feel  that  we  are  posaoMed  of 
latiutiTe  emotdona  and  aopetitea — some  of  which  we  can  control 
■ad  Ruide,  and  othen  of  wnich  ar«  inappeaeable  unleH  gratified  ukd 
ntiafied;  we  become  sensible  of  having  faculties,  which  we  can 
emj^  or  Imto  torpid,  in  a  great  measure,  u  anil  when  we  like ; 
and  we  learn  to  Imow  that  we  are  roluntar;  agents,  repoeeless 
beings,  craving  continually  the  subjugation  of  all  that  is  witkout  na 
to  our  indiTidoalitf ,  and  brought  by  this  desire  into  perpetoal  conflict 
with  opposing  forces,  powers,  inohnations,  or  phenomena— chances 
or  ehanges.  Besides  this,  we  accept  it  as  a  law  of  being  that  ever; 
existence  hat  a  final  csubs  ;  and  we  feel  that  the  final  cause  of  onr 
being  thinking  ^eats  is  tluit  we  may  know — and,  of  course,  know 
tlie  truth — the  truth  of  what  we  are,  of  what  things  are,  of  what 
Uieir  causes  are.  The  spontaneous  life  of  mere  being  in  this  act  of 
critical  thought  passes  into  a  reflective  life,  and  gives  occasion  to  the 
efforts  of  speculative  inferences,  in  its  endeavour  to  disoover — first, 
the  sonroes  of  knowledge ;  second,  the  possibilities  and  nUUties  of 
knowledge;  third,  the  limits  of  human  reason  in  thought — in 
acquiring  knowledge. 

When  we  have  so  far  conscionsl^  examined  self,  and  inveatignted 
nature  as  to  reoogrise  the  distinctions  eiiating  between  onr  animal 
and  onr  spiritoal  functions,  the  laws  under  which  they  act,  and  the 
kindanddegreeof  claim  they  have  upon  our  regard;  when  we  have 
learned  to  distinguish  the  oatward  from  tjie  inward,  and  to  make  the 
firmer  submissive  to  the  latter  ;  when,  in  short,  we  have  become 
egoulie,  i.e.,  eelf-conscions,  endued  with  a  perception  of  identity, 
influenced  by  and  subject  to  the  idea  of  personoli^— of  hain^  an 
individual  Msence.  whose  impulses,  energies,  activities,  emotions, 
afibctiotu,  inquisitivenesB,  is  centred  and  concentred  in  one  being, 
though  not  Hpon  it,— then  we  have  a  new  outlook  for  thought.  We 
ibel  each  o^iaoitT — instinctive,  sensitive,  intellective — yearning  and 
working  outwards  to  gratification,  upwards  to  a  course  of  develop- 
ment, pnqiress,  exertion,  reality,  and  life,  or  inwards  in  mortifying 
aelf-wemneas  and  distress.  Thoiif(ht  finds  its  choicest  occupation  in 
seeking  growth,  derdopment,  acbrity,  and,  if  it  may  be,  ecstacy. 
Oat  <n  the  soul  of  eaeh  attribute  tbere  aprings  some  design,  which 
mt^  be  ftJnt  and  vapourous  at  first,  but  which  nltimately  becomes 

"  Lika  s  imootb  mre,  o'srgilded  bj  Iha  tDoTS, 
High-b«siing  n«  It  east  itnlf  uhon, 
BnoTSiit,  elM*^ — 
asA  anzions  to  take  the  leap  that  would  bring  it  into  contact  with 
ita  object ;  or, — varying  ute  metaphor  once  more,— the  thinker 
seems  oa  if  be 
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QoickaD  within  bin ;  bnncbu  naw,  tbil  (pnisg 
Aluft,  and,  with  cspandiog  (Eergita, 
Tingled,  ud  for  immortal  Trait  piepanil.' 

Eeelioft  80,  he  oaonot  AToid«ntortaiiiing  tiie  deatre  to  kninr  Iww  te 
Mch  urn,  <xc  hop«,  act,  or  preparatiTe,  is  legitunatod  by  tfa«  ia^ 
IDtinMtionB  of  conKriouaoeaB,  and  by  tbe  outer  enriroamento  of  at- 
ctunatBDoe ;  and  so  tiie  idoa  of  daty  roote  itaelf  ia  tiw  aooU  ud 
grawi  into  a  maturity  of  &uitfii]  tboogkt.  At  first  with  a  atayi^^ 
ud  tremuloiitiieas,  Iat«r  with  an  eager  eunestnew.  Hid  lator  atffi 
with  an  nnrelanng  smphaaia  and  interat,  the  mind  Biaploy*  itoalf 
npon  the  question — What  ought  I  to  do  F 

Tothehewt'stamidtiMniabeatiin  uktiielhiBqaeitiao,tJw«npatitei 
pre  an  saawer.and  invito  it  to  toite  their  Plicate  delight*  tnfi^e«(tf 
partii^Mtire  joy — prominng  meamt^CM  happiuaM  am  the  roB^ ;  At 
ucnltiei,  with  rarioiu  eiwi;gis«,  cktnonr  for  exeroae  for  tbeir  Titaiity, 
and  aeemdetorounedneittir  to  be  dormant  nor  wbdued  in  thaipti* 
aily  of  their  ardour  for  ncognition  and  for  opportani^ ;  tiie  will, 
with  penetrating  inflnenee  aim  pwnrtmcy,  wonis  all  tfane  tenae  and 
■tiaiiuDg  aapiranta  for  leadenhip  and  action  nnder  tbe  oorb  of  tti 
own  purpoMC,  and  looeea  or  restrains  ih^  enngiea  aeeordinf;  to 
its  detenninatiooa — and  now  it  listens  to  the  mnsie  of  the  eMiaatavs 
nerves,  jubilant  at  the  inunnnity  they  are  enjoying ;  ■gun  it 
hearkens  to  the  throbbings  of  the  ezcitod  heart,  witOM  tides  woaa 
for  a  sleep  that  nerer  oomee  to  them  in  lifo ;  and  then  it  feeb  the 
quiveang  pulaea  of  the  powna  ef  thought,  eovl-fod.  sonl-led,  rvahiig 
Uironghout  nature  with  unresting  speed,  and  <<"'*'"g  AmUoI  jaf 
fiom  lis  magnetic  toncb ; — from  all  thaae  tiien  arisee  »  r^ptoraoi 
sense  of  being,  a  joenod  muffio  seems  to  sparUe  tbrow^ant  Gfe,  awl 
the  mind  aeems  to  beoome  brimM  of  the  dalieions  Beetar  of  eajar- 
ment.  Bnt  this  concentration  of  paaaicnato  effort  soon  ttdmwto  the 
a^ti  and  brings  a  longing  for  some  Miato  to  still  Ifae  tnteoaa  tn» 
bnknoe  of  life,  aad  the  blind  whirl  aad  dance  of  aeiioB.  It  ia  not 
lone  till  man,  outworn  and  orerwearied,  sigha  aA«r  rnimHIting  tkat 
he  has  not  sneceeded  in  finding— happiness,  and  G«d,  A»  aoane  «f 
it ;  and  so  the  <qnestioa  ansea  again.  What  aoght  I  to  de  P  Bam 
are  hfe's  solid  joys,  useful  powers,  lasting  hopes,  to  be  acquired  F 
By  what  course  of  life  is  life  made  tiiiest.  nobkat,  bsatP  Her*, 
again,  is  a  field  of  effort  for  speoalatin  ''  "''  -'"'  ■■—  '■ 
be  well  for  man  sIumiU  the  result beto 
prayer, — "  Fecisti  no*  tibi,  et  nanet  ec 
te.'*^  "  Tbon  hast  made  ui  for  Thynelf,  and  the  heait  ia  natba*  tS 
it  rests  in  Thee." 

The  ■elf-examining  criticism  to  which  thought  leads  the  sonl  is 
not  a  halting-place  for  inquiry — it  is  a  stage  ouy  on  the  joamey  of 
Uie  reflective  intollect.  As  we  have  seen,  it  passes  from  the  qoe^r. 
What  can  I  do  !■  to  that  of,  Wbat  onght  I  to  do  P  being  wtat  and 
as  I  am.  This  arranged,  there  starts  vp  the  ineritaUe  Wl^F  It 
life  be,  as  it  is,  abort  at  best,  nnoertain  at  any  time,  iri^  reaign  tte 
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op^wrtuBity  of  indnloiitg  in  thoae  deligfita  vriiidi  oitr  AppetitM  md 
ftcolttM  nuke  potsime,  eren  thoDgh  &o  "  Tolaptnona  iwell"  of 
their  indnlmioe  mAV  afterwu^ls  "  ache  along  Mofa  nerrB"  F — Why 
cast  ande  tbepoarible,  with  ita  headloDg  tidei  of  disport,  ita  hniTyiDg 
Biirtk,  Ha 

*  Dalioi<nu  gambola  >ad  bigb  pbuibides ;" 

tliat  the  icf  breath  of  the  probable  may  oool  the  pleamre  of  the 
present  with  damp,  dank  issueB  from  the  future  P  There  is  in  the 
secret  well-springs  of  the  heart  a  foimtaiii  of  hope  whose  waters 

Jlajinto  the  bliss-thirsty  being,  and  balm  its  life  with  fine  lacidness. 
iope's  mnsie  einin  of  a  perennial  life  continued  and  permanised  in 
some  subtler  mecunm  than  that  now  onrs,  in  which  a  perfect  bliss 
snd  satisiying  nmture  ma^  be  found  and  used ;  and  that  the  hour  of 
sacrilioe — wlwn  Death  uplifts  the  high  priest's  knife  to  shesthe  it  in 
hisTictim — mar  but  rt^ease  the  essence  in  which  life  dwells,  much  as 
the  tight  irineh  the  Lerito  dropped  into  the  ceneer  only  freed  the 
sobtle  odotm  of  tite  gams  from  the  sifted  ashss,  and  made  them  rise 
to  hearan.  If  there  are  capacities  within  us  on  which  earthly  pleaa  are 
palla,  that  sigh  for  other  joys,  deepise  the  body's  deaires,  and  spnrii 
at  the  limits  by  which  oar  earth-life  is  spanned  and  measured,  then 
there  must  be  cause  for  hope,  though  erery  hope  comes  shadowed 
by  a  fear.  These  hopes  and  fears — if  we  let  the  heart  speak — wiH 
tell  us  why  we  ought  to  do  those  duties  upon  which  our  intellectual 
nature  decides  u  the  beet  homage  to  God,  and  of  the  holiest  utilitr 
witii  F^ard  to  oitr  own  fate  aa  the  beat  preparatioB  for  the  lire 
bey^dliils. 

l%us  man  becomes  a  spiritntdist  by  the  mere  growth  of  tJiought 
—V  his  thought  be  at  all  refleotiTe  rather  than  instinctive.  His 
tuttnre  exerts  a  prophetie  force  upon  him,  and  he  feels  that  rust  and 
diaiue  are  not  for  Attn. 


"At  nill,  liMp  DWUDTa  aith  ku  Bight; 
At  will,  ontstiip  it." 

He  cannot  belteTO  that  die  findy  adjusted  springs  of  lift  and  sense, 
with  nil  the  rich  treasnrB  of  tite  acquisitions  be  has  made,  are  in 
ft  momeot  to  beoomv  the  objeiota  of  a  disappointing  and  destmctira 
diaenohantment.  Hope,  a  reasonable  hme,  k^ows  in  his  ardent 
vnos,  and  by-and-bye  mi  intense  fsith  (for  nop>s  is  only  the  ehirsslb 
of  Auik)  monnts  and  soars  And  wings  itoeif  into  the  etenml  lights  of 
hearea. 

The  positiTist  may  look  on  Bstare  wttb  an  ardant  eye — ita  sun- 
brown  b91s,  its  brows,  ita  grorea,  its  rales  of  fertile  fixmB,  its  sides 
ot  stany  brilliasMT,  its  m^iads  of  ^otomena,  of  life,  aod  of  law; 
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and  may  feel  the  jo]^  of  being  arophitheatred  in  luch  ■  vorld  of 
mBirela— resonant  with  acience,  an,  poetn,  audenio^mant;  bat  to 
him  it  tnuKt  be  criap  and  dry— <tull,  dead-like,  and  inane — if  only 
his  little  hoar  of  life  be  given  to  tearoh  into  and  knoT  its  aecrete 
and  ita  sacrednwe.  If  he  tnuat  priaon  hi*  hope,  and  lore,  and  lib 
irithin  the  narrow  ronnda  of  the  fkat-deeting  yeara  of  »n™t^ 
existence ;  and,  if  he  feels  that  there  ia  no  light  to  direct  nun 
*■  To  r'uMrj  aver  Ub'i  dlitmi,  uid  ibair 
The  faton  path  wImm  liflit  nuu  thnaih  dMth'i  glocm^' 
that  energic  being  which  he  feelt  bounding  with  Qie  puking  {Jm  of 
intdlectual  life  cannot  b«  to  him  the  hl^h  and  holy  poaaeaaioQ  wbidL 
it  ought ;  nor  can  his  philosophy  of  life  be  (tally  satiafsctory  to  anj 
aool  whose  hopes  are  Uirilling  with  the  fidl  paasionof  life.  ForUm 
there  need  be  no  Why  P  Utility  will  Kive  him  an  instant  answer  to 
his  momentary  ^nery.  Bat  the  melody  of  being  ia  not  dirge-like 
and  funereal:  it  isTital  and  ho|>efn],aipiriDg Bod  triumphaL  Bpee^ 
lative  thought  would  circnnucnbe  the  cironit  of  its  range  JmnMmaeh-, 
did  it  cease  to  regard  the  immortal  yearnings  of  mortal  met) — t£e 
tremulous  forth-stretohing  of  the  sight,  to  cstoh  the  son-dMnk  OB 
Futurity . 

BeingI  Butyl  Hope!  three  words  of  rare  aigniflcanoe  to  maul 
These  are  the  root-lymg  themes  of  philoaof^y.  They  compiiae  all 
tlie  interests  of  man  ai^  Ufe,  time  and  eternity.  Upon  suon  tomn 
philosophy  expends  her  energies,  and  expands  oer  powers.  If  than 
be  worthy  of  huniAu  regard,  if  these  pOMets  an  intensive/ ii  ' 


u,  if  these  deal  with  the  highest  problems  of  intelleetnalitf, 
then  there  is  worth,  value,  need,  and  so<m  fiir  ereiy  exertum  of 
apeculatjve  thought,  not  in  psyobios  only^t  in  physics — not  r^ 
sarding  our  own  nature  only,  but  regarding  all  Nature — its  aooroe^ 
its  energies,  its  operations,  and  its  laws. 

This  IB  prescriptirely  the  season  of  serious  self-oommuning.  The 
hidden  but  genninatiTe  powers  of  thought  collect  and  aggn^ato 
themselree  now,  and  impart  their  birth.esBeuce  to  resolvea.  Aa  the 
years  roll  on,  and  the  circuit  of  the  soul's  honson  widens  aa  the 
Past  oontraots  upon  us,  the  Freicnt  fleea  from  us,  and  the  Future 
opens  its  embracing  arms— of  life  or  death — to  us  and  for  as,  the 
Toicelesa  teachings  of  time  rise  up — like  the  secret  writing  of  s 
palimpsest — out  of  the  fibres  of  our  memory,  and  induce,  aa  wall  ss 
conduce,  to  thought.  If  these  few  penoillings  of  ours  should  sh^te 
themselres  into  articulate  influences  in  the  minds  of  our  readers^ 


aud  cause  them  at  this  season  to  ruse  again,  and  oonsceooalT  tl 
three  grand  queries  of  metaphysics — What  can  I  know  and  oof^ 
What  ought!  to  do,  become,  and  bef — What  may  I  hopeP — ^we 

_i n j*T T  ~i. «-L  _—„-«....>  1.:-  :j__  _r  J-.fl_  i .  *i 


__.  Jl  rejoice.    Let  us  each  meaaore  his  idea  of  duty  by  t&  p 

he  possessee,  and  the  hopes  he  entertains ;  and  whensoer^  the  new 
year  of  another  being  opens  upon  us,  all  is  likely  to  be  well.  Mi^ 
tAaf  and  all  prior  new  years  oe  happy-'-becanae  made  ao  hj  Tintj 
done,  Hope  felt,  aud  Faith  seoniely  founded.    Adieu.  a.  S. 
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ABE  THE  PEINCIPLES  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
THEOET  TEUE  ? 

AFnSlUTirX  BEPLT. 

H^Tisa  diiciuBed,  in  last  month's  Nomber,  the  negatire  articles 
which  had,  prior  to  that  time,  appeared,  we  now  close  the  affirm- 
ative aide  of  the  debate  by  replying  to  A.  J. 'a  article.  This  we  find 
to  be  a  Bomewh&t  difficult  matter ;  not,  however,  because  of  the 
Torce  of  his  reasonings,  but  from  the  utter  absence  of  anj'  arguments 
whatever.  He  eipreeses  hia  surprige  at  no  definition  of  the  word 
"  derelopment"  haviag  been  given.  If  he  re-penue  carefolly  our 
remarks,  he  will  find  that  the  theory,  so  named,  is  explained,  which 
we  imagine  to  be  more  to  the  purpose  than  would  be  the  wanting; 
verbal  exegesis.  He,  however,  attempts  to  supply  our  alleged  defi- 
ciency by  informing  us  that  the  "  word  development  signifies  an. 
unfoldiDg ;"  for  which  enlightenment  we  are  aincereiy  gratefii], 
and  hope  that,  after  the  acquiaition  of  such  information,  we  shall  not 
any  longer  be  deemed  merely  "  would-be-thought  profound  ones." 
Then  foUow  a  copious  use  of  notes  of  exclamation — a  pitiable  attempt 
at  jocoieneBi — uie  use  of  ridicule  as  "a  lawful  weapon" — and  a 
forty-tbree-lines  Ions  ridiculous  (literally  so)  quotation  from  a 
recent  review, — all  of  which  are  sufficient  mdieationa  of  Uie  writer's 
want  of  sound  and  logical  objections  to  our  arguments.  We  had 
thought  the  da^  was  past  in  which  sarcann  could  be  honestly 

C"  d  ag^nat  science.  We  can  excuse  the  dull  wit  of  that  Italian 
,  who  thouf^ht  he  was  effectually  opposing  Galileo's  doc- 
trines by  preoclung  from  tJhe  words,  "Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  gasiog  up  into  heaven  P"  We  can  understand  why 
Colnmbns,  Defore  his  great  discovery,  should  have  been  ridiculed  as 
s  dreamer.  We  can  even  conceive  of  the  sneering  and  taunting 
reception  accorded  to  the  alleged  facts  of  the  earlier  geologists  ;— 
all  thia  seems  only  what  might  have  been  expected  from  those  who 
wrae  blinded  by  inveterate  prejudice,  and  unenlightened  by 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects  on  which  they  affected  to  pass  judg- 
ment. But  that  in  this  so  oft-vaunted  "nineteenth  century,  and 
in  a  Marasine  so  advanced  in  liberality  of  tone  and  opinion  as  the 
Sritith  Conlrovernalitt,  a  writer  should  bring  forward  would-be 
witticisms,  and  illo^cal  sneen,  worthy  of  the  middle  ages,  in 
opposition  to  a  scientific  theory,  entertained  by  distinguished 
tavatu,  is  strange  indeed.  If  it  be  said  that  ours  is  but  a  pseudo- 
acientiflo  theory,  this  should  be  confirmed  by  arguments,  as  no 
amount  of  saroaam  will  prove  it  to  be  moh  a  one. 
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A.  J.  inmmuilr  diiniiMe*  the  believen  in  the  Derelopment 
TbeoTj  aa  "k  few  iceptical  philoaophera."  Amone  the  ineD  to 
■tijpnatizeii,  txe  the  author  of  the  "Vestiges,"  ProfeMorB  Dnper, 
'Wallace,  and  Hnilej,  Dr.  HooVer,  and  Mr,  Darwin.  The  oamet 
of  Lamark  and  Oken  are  well-known  in  the  scientifio  worid  M 
propoundera  of  the  theorv.  Though  they  may  have  been  sceptiea], 
ther  were  oertainly  not  deficient  in  scientific  knowledge,  or  philo> 
aopaical  acumen.  We  cannot  refnun  from  qaotine  the  following 
facts,  recorded  by  the  great  Cnvier,  which  decidedly  faronr  the 
theoTj : — "  A  TillonB  plant,  tranBport«d  to  a  moist  place,  become* 
smooth.  Beasts  loee  hair  in  hot  coaatries,  but  gain  hair  in  cold- 
Certain  external  ^arts,  such  as  stamens,  thorns,  digits,  teeth,  tpins^ 
are  snbiect  to  Tariation  of  number,  both  in  the  more  and  the  lest. 
Parte  of  minor  importance,  each  as  bubs  of  wheat,  Ac,  vary  u  to 
their  proportions;  homologooa  parts  {det parlies  de nature  analogKei 
ohsnge  into  one  another,  i.  e.,  stamens  into  petals,  as  in  d<mUe 
flowers;  wings  into  feet;  feet  into  jaws;  and  we  might  add, 
adhesive  into  breathing  organs."  A  distingoished  modem  dinne, 
though  an  opponent  or  the  theory,  has  yet  thos  admitted  what  we 
deem  the  ftinciple  of  Development : — "  Man,  and  a  small  nnmber 
of  animals  peculiarjy  serviceable  to  man,  are  endowed  with  a 
capacity  of  adaptation  to  all  the  differences  of  climate,  and  otiier 
circumstances,  not  indeed  unlimited,  but  extending  throngh  a  wide 
range.  This  capacity  requires,  for  its  complete  development,  a 
{rradnal  proceeding  in  subjection  to  the  agents  of  chsjige ;  tor  wluch 
the  life  of  no  individual  is  sufficiently  long,  nor  even  the  duration  of 
several  generations.  The  prooesa  must  be  carried  on  throogk 
many  stepe  of  descent,  and  in  its  course  contiderahle  alteralioni  ^ 
ttructure  are  iloicly  produced."  * 

Having  cousidered  what  chums  special  attention  in  the  artielea  of 
oar  opponents,  we  will,  without  recapitulating  our  argnmenta,  reenr 
in  outline  to  the  principal  natural  fitcts  which  favour  the'  Develop- 
ment Theory  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  cannot  do  better  than  mske 
use  of  the  following  reiumi  from  a  recent  number  of  the  EdiahuTjl 
Seviev)  .■ — "  The  laws  of  irrelative  or  vegetative  repetition,  leferMd 
to  at  page  437  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work ;  the  law  of  unity  of  plan,  of 
relations  to  an  archetype;  the  analogies  of  transitory,  embryonal 
stages  in  a  higher  animal,  to  the  matured  forma  of  lower  wnimaTt ; 
the  phenomenaof  parthenogenesis  ;  a  certain  pualleliamintlielawi 
governing  the  succession  of  forms  throug'  ~  '  1 

progressive  departure  from  type,  or  {ton  t 

the  more  specialized  structures,  ezemplifi  ■ 

from  their  first  introduction,  to  the  e  I 

phenomena  we  may  add  the  occurrenc  ' 

exceptional  forms,  proving  that  life,  w1 

ditioQS,  can  and  does  assume  new  atmd  ' 

foregoing  facta  are  taken  into  consideral 

*  Dr.  J.  P7«9nihbDn''Seriptiinasda«la(y,"  Miffit,>n. 
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tfaak  Meh  dwnge  of  RpMies,  dnring  the  pre-Adamio  t^ea,  wu 
nnnwdiitdy  prmedtd  bj  a  mological  eODvoliion,  ohangmg  the 
phjaieal  conditions  of  theearu,wflcanaot  batthinbthatthe  intelli- 

Kt  mnd  impartial  leadBr  will  reoognise  the  working  of  the  oatonl 
I  of  oMiM  and  effisot,  uid  gire  credence  to  tlw  ITevelopment 
Thao^  aooordingly,  and  will  peroetre,  also,  that  this  theorj  attri- 
bnlM  to  the  Creator  a  mora  humonioual;  and  beaatiiunj  deeigned, 
and  mne  efficiently  ezecated  creation,  than  does  that  hypotheBis 
(lot  floch  it  really  is,  as  much  m  the  one  we  advocate),  which 
BUppoaea  Him  to  hare  leparately  formed  each  individual  species. 
E.  M:.,  Juir. 

MXOITITX  BEPLT. 

Wb  are  eerionily  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  duty 
devolving  upon  os  as  we  reaome  oar  consideration  of  this  question. 
While  onr  confidence  in  truth  is  ^at,  and  in  the  inherent  power 
of  truth  to  live  and  mauifeet  iteolf  in  the  world,  we  are  exceedingly 
anxious  tiiat  out  nnall  meed  of  inflnenoe  ihould  ever  be  on  the  side 
of  tm&.  Perhaps  no  subject  could  poseibly  be  more  free  from  the 
vioM  of  ooutroreray  than  the  one  before  us ;  this  is  to  us  a  matter 
of  feUcitation,  becsnse  we  can  pleamrably  entertain  opposing 
aentimenti,  without  fear  of  destrc^ng  the  bonds  of  good  rellow- 

In  our  previous  articles,  we  have  observed  that  th^  greater 

KrtiOD  of  our  experience,  knowledge,  and  obaervation,  prove  the 
ivelopmeot  Theory  a  fallacy  ;  the  facts  of  erery-day  life,  ednca- 
tim,  and  history,  eontradiot  tne  theory ;  and  hence  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  with  our  opponents.  In  stating  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  Developnent  Theory,  we  remarked,  that  it  affirms  all  nature  to 
poteeaa  an  inherent  teni^cy  to  perfection,  collaterally  with  a  ten- 
dency to  modification  in  all  vital  forces,  tar  the  most  part  of  a 
favourable  character,  but  not  neoewarily  so.  Thus,  mammate 
matter  may  possibly  become  animate,  and  this  ^ain  may  progress 
to  the  highest  state  of  development  possible  m  this  sublunaiy 
sphere;  or  the  whole,  or  parts,  may  become  modified  for  good  or 
evil  bytthe  assooiated  circuniBtances  connected  with  its  being : — 
time,  favourable  circnmatanoes,  and  the  struggle  for  existence 
being  the  data  for  reasoning  upon  and  deducing  the  efScient  cause 
of  development.  In  oomMting  these  views,  we  have  remarked, 
Uut  all  bodies,  whether,  animate  or  inanimate,  have  certain  pro- 
perties i  that  inorganic  and  organio  matter  are  essentially  distinct 
in  Uieir  nature ;  and  that  ot^anio  matter  is,  farther,  of  two  kinds, 
and  theee  again  are  perfectly  distdnct,  vie.,  the  animal  and  veget- 
able kmgdonui.  We  have  shown  that  these  three  divisions  of  the 
physical  world  are  essentially  distinct  in  their  natures  and  funda- 
mental properties,  and  that  no  instance  is  recorded  of  any  tran- 
■itional  link  from  eitlier  of  these  classes  of  being  to-  the  other, 
neither  does  any  one  class  possess  the  power  to  furnish  this  tran- 
■Ebonal  link.    Wa  bare  also  ahown  that  each  class  of  beinn  has 
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Mtigned  to  it  definite  Mid  invomble  oonnei  b;  whieh  it  is  pnip«- 
g«t«d,  while  no  inatsnce  of  the  Idad  of  change  atthbotcd  to  derekip- 
ment  ii  recorded  on  the  fogee  of  histoiy  or  icienoe. 

We  continued  our  remarkg,  by  obserring,  thst  althon^  the 
Development  Theory  and  the  trauamntatioD  of  ipecie*  bad  Aeir 
oriffin  m  an  ase  remarkable  for  acoptdcism.  still  our  fkith  in  tnttli 
leads  ns  to  beueve  that  trath,  and  especially  the  Holy  Sctiptaire^ 
will  prove  equal  to  the  conqueat,  and  come  off  more  than  netorioaa. 
That  Theory  was  eeea  to  teach  that  the  world,  having  bees 
formed  from  nebulous  matter,  was  orifpnally  metamorpbic  in  ita 
character ;  that  by  the  process  of  natural  laws  the  fint  forms  of 
organic  life  were  originated ;  that  these  forms  were  gradually  dero- 
lopedandperfected,  until  the  crowning  act  ofcreationwaapic«ented 
in  tike  human  shape  divine,  although  still  higher  and  toon  perfect 
development  may  be  expected  from  the  same  natural  laws  daring 
tiie  course  of  vast  enduring  eons  yet  to  come.  All  these  aasnmp- 
tions  we  have  shown  to  be  either  gronndlets  or  contrary  to  &M, 
or,  at  least,  80  pur  '  '■'■'■>>'- 
sake.  We  have  al 
soma  forms  of  organic  lif^  may  vary,  still  it  is  within  snoh  limits  •■ 
must  necessarily  preserve  the  cbaraoteristio  identity  of  the  specifie 
organism.  This  is  manifest  from  the  earliest  embryonic  cotiditicm 
to  the  latest  moment  of  each  individual  life.  We  conolnded  osr 
previous  artide  with  the  observation,  that  the  theory  is  a  aystem 
of  aasumptiODS  without  proof,  is  contrary  to  &cti  and  tlut,  ia 
common  with  all  theories,  opposed  to  observation  and  the  lustorie 
ezperienoes  of  this  world's  life,  demonstrable  proof  of  each  uid  OTOiT 
step  must  be  produced  by  the  advocates  of  the  theory,  from  iu 
foundation  maxim  to  the  most  minute  detail  ■  until  this  is  done,  the 
permanence  of  species  must  be  considered  a  tnilhAil  tmat,  and  the 
theory  of  development  remain  an  exploded  fallacy  or  bat^eea  hypcK 
thesis,  alike  opposed  to  reason,  fact,  and  revelation. 

In  Teplv  to  these  remarks,  ne  have  had  articles  from  E.  M.,  jaa-, 
and  "  iJelta."  We  shell  now  proceed  to  analyse  tfa^  advocaey  cf 
the  theory,  and  either  be  convinced  of  their  nuthfiiliieai,  or  pziov* 
their  reasoning  unsound,  and  baseless  as  the  bbrie  of  a  viaimi. 

£,  M.  has  presented  us  with  a  syllogistic  a^^ument,  to  the  eSeet, 
that  it  is  more  honourable  to  God,  ana  more  accordant  with  reaKS, 
to  consider  natural  means  as  the  order  or  law  of  creati<» ;  that  tlw 
Development  Theory  is  a  natural  means,  accounting  for  the  creatioa 
of  species ;  and,  consequent! j^,  the  theorr  is  true. 

Hius  E.  M.  puts  the  question  plainly  before  us,  by  affirming  that 
the  Development  Theory  is  true,  because  it  is  a  natmal  meana  of 
accounting  f<xe  creation ;  and  all  natural  means  of  acoounting  fbr 
creation  ore  more  honourable  to  God,  and  more  aooordaot  wiA 
reason.  He  makes  no  effort  to  blink  the  question,  and  plainly 
indicates  to  us  bis  reason  for  believing  the  theory  tnie.  How&r 
he  has  succeeded  in  proving  the  theory  true,  we  shall  prooeed  to 
show.    We  think  that  E.  M.  has  made  some  oonfoNcm  in  tho  t«nD* 
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he  has  used  and  tlie  idea*  for  whieli  Hiej  itaod,  wbioh  TitiatM  tbe 
whtde  of  Ai*  r«a*oai»g  upon  the  thmrj.  In  tiie  phraie,  "  explana- 
tion b;^  natural  mtauH  or  the  natural  phenomenon  of  the  creation 
of  cpeciea,"  he  porpoees  to  oouTey  to  lu  his  views  respecting  the 
mode  of  creation— uat  it  ia  not  a  making  ont  of  nothing,  bat  a 
modifloation  of  pr»«xiit«nt  materiala.  We  know  that  hibliaal, 
daMtcal,  and  common  use  justify  as  in  characterizing  £.  M.'s  use 
of  the  word  "  creation  "  in  his  argnment  aa  absurd,  becanse  un- 
reaaimable  and  contrary  to  fact :  it  is  unreaaonable,  because  modifi- 
cation is  not  creation ;  uid  is  contrary  to  fact,  because  God  crested 
all  things  by  the  vord  of  His  power,  and  the  thiogs  "  that  were  not, 
were  made  to  S4>pear,"  not  as  a  modification  of  old  materials,  but 
aa  existencw  originated  by  the  Almighty  fist.  Take,  for  eiample, 
tiw  fiuniliat  instance  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  cinl  life — "  a 
peerage  is  created."  This  intimates  an  exercise  of  royal  power  and 
prerogatiye,  by  which  that  which  only  existed  in  the  royal  mind  is 
made  an  actual  existence ;  and  it  is  in  a  sense  somewhat  analogons 
to  thia,  Uiat  the  word  "  creation,"  and  its  cognate  forms,  are 
qiplied  to  the  act  of  Deity  with  reference  to  all  existencee  in  the 
natural  world.  The  terms  employed  by  E.  M.  reduce  all 
creation  to  a  mere  modification  of  pre-existcnt  materials,  and, 
poshed  to  its  nllima  ratio,  makes  matter  eteruHl,  and  Gr9d  a  mere 
coneateoation  of  material  forces— a  conclusion  which,  we  opine, 
E.  If.  would  be  far  &om  advocating,  although  he  must  be  neces- 
sarily convinced  that  such  is  the  consequence  of  bis  use  of  the 
terms  and  the  ai^umeuts  baaed  upon  them.  We  are  thoroughly 
Manred  in  our  own  mind  that  E.  U.  wocld  be  shocked  to  advocato 
such  monstrous  notions  as  implied  by  his  line  of  argument ;  and 
his  bliadneas  to  the  consequences  of  lus  fallacies  is  caused  by  the 
oonfiuion  existing  between  the  ideas'  in  his  mind  and  the  terms  he 
has  employed  to  express  to  us  those  ideas.  It  cannot  be  validly 
objectM  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  God  has  endowed  the 
matoial  forces  of  the  universe  with  this  power,  or  imposed  upon 
them  thia  law  of  development.  This  wonld  be  assuming  that  for 
fame  which  requires  to  be  proved — is,  in  fact,  a  pttitio  principii. 
Xevelation,  science,  and  observation  prove  incontestibly  that  God 
has  endowed  each  particular  class  of  existence  with  peculiarities, 
which  may  be  considered  essential  properties  of  its  Deinr.  with 
possibe  variationB  within  certain  ascertainable  limits ;  which  limits 
are  nearer  to,  or  more  remote  from,  other  individual  classes, 
according  to  contingent  circumstances  affecting  each  individual 
organism.  And  no  greater  fallacy  can,  by  any  possibility,  be 
entertained,  than  to  suppose  that  God  has  made  any  parts  of  His 
created  universe  subject  "  to  inherent  and  self-acting  taws,  which 
work  with  ceaseless,  unerring,  and  immutable  accuracy,"  to  pro- 
duce Bnch  changes  in  their  organism  or  being,  as  to  constitute  such 
specific  differences,  as  are  properly  designated  new  creations,  new 
beings,  differing  essentially  from  those  eauaes  which  bring  them 
into  existence.    So  llu  u  we  have  been  able  to  oboerre  Uielair^.of 


Sn   iMM  ram  BUjrotmt  w  t 

aataie,  like  does  in  all  caaM  prodooe  lika,  not  witli  that  a^aMHt 
QniibrinitT  whioli  ntm  ixnpoMS  upon  hit  Btoohuueal  wodnotioaii 
but  witb  tlut  aiiifi»rautf  is  aU  that  ii  aneotiitl,  eMnbioed  witb  tU 
beantifal  rariaJbini  in  non-eawntiaiai  vUbIi  philoaoptiaa,  no  1m 


than  poeta,  ddight  to  doKXnt  i^Kn.  Bendaa,  to  m^oM  that  God 
hai  impoMd  apon  any  wiBtanee  inharut,  aelf-Aotiw,  oaaaeloM,  and 
iBimatnble  lawa,  ia  to  make  God  to  hain  OMtUaTti  being  lAaM 


powen  or  nature  ii  beyond  Hii  own  oantaxtl — which  ia  an  abawdi^, 

Iforeorer,  E.  M.  aaya,  "We  honour  Ood  more  by  gi'ViK  tat 

jaetenaco  to  Uwb  given  to  matter  at  ita  creation  than  to  — ^fi**- 


Iforeorer,  E.  M.  aaya,  "We  honour  Ood  i 
;mference  to  Uwb  given  to  matter  at  ita  oreatie 
tioa  and  impulse  ciHnmiuiioated  itota  witluiat  to  matter."  Uhi 
we  nraat  adiait,  it  rather  amnuing,  oooeiderin^  tfa*t  the  BKMt  e«l^ 
1n«ted  work  of  modem  timea  is  devoted  eataraly  to  t^  proof  tf 
"  modification  and  impnlM "  from  extraneona  oanaea,  aa  tha  law 
regulating  the  origin  of  speciea,  or  in  B.  M.'a  pluMwdogy,  m 
DreatJng  new  speciea.  This  ■■  mo«t  oertainly  argnmg  in  a  oiidek 
and  the  Sritiah  Controreraialiata  well  know  how  te  piMio  annfiiwiiM 
in  Buch  reasoning. 

From  oonaideratione  snoh  M  those  we  have  now  presanted  to  tka 
reader,  it  most  be  apparent  that  il  u  not  «an  iommratU  is  Qci, 
and  nc^  more  in  aceoroance  with  the  intelligenoe  of  rational  bciaA 
to  give  the  prrierenoe  to  natural  Uian  to  finwrnataxal  '»*"'^i  !■£ 
ex^anation  of  pheDtoneoa  cenneeted  with  creation,  aad  by  oaa- 
■eqoenoe  with  the  creation  or  wigin  of  apeciei,  by  developauHt  at 
natural  lelecstion. 

That  the  creation  of  speciea  br  natural  meuia  is  explained  by  tht 
Development  Theory  i«,  if  poaaible,  a  still  moie  glaring  fallacy  thaa 
the  preoediDK  one,  which  we  have  seen  i«  so  easily  a^  coa^c^y 
exploded.  Tnia  will  be  apparent  on  the  moat  omsaiy  glanee  A  iti 
absorditiea. 

The  oi«ation  of  ipeciee  by  natural  meaaa — what  a  ooat>»dieti« 
of  ideas  and  terms  1  Katnral  laws  to  poaaeu  the  power  of  makmg 
nature  -,  the  law  to  make  ita  subjeot ;  the  accident  of  being  to  bt 
the  cause  of  that  bein;;!  I«  it  poaaible  that  such  inoongntoM 
abanrditiei  can  obtain  credence  in  this  niaeteeotii  eenttnyP  !• 
combat  such  assumptions  witli  aninment  is  xueleM ;  to  aeev  ii 
to  condemn  them.  The  firat  proposition  of  K  H.  beiBg  a  hii^, 
tad  the  second  a  glaring  abaurdity,  the  third  proposttioo  is  aM» 
sarily  unproven,  and  the  Development  Theory,  acomling  to  £.  kL'f 
reaaoning,  untrue. 

".Delta,"  a  little  more  converaant  with  t^  aabjeet  be  iliiiriiMtw, 
is  more  fully  aware  of  the  weakneaa  of  the  caoae  he  ■irniam,  $Ki, 
conse()uentIy,  he  is  more  wary  in  the  terms  he  empbr^  Hat  acg* 
ment  is,  that  such  great  ooimision  exists  among  natomlislB  as  to 
what  is  a  species,  Qiat  it  would  be  unaafo  te  dogmatiae  oo  ths 
mbjeot;  that  careful  observation  and  enlarged  viewa  most  ba 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  c[ueation.  He  fnrthn  obe«Te«,  that  ths 
vaiieties  existing  between  individuals  of  the  aasM  apeciea  ate  ufliw 
timea  more  widuy  marked  than  tiu  rf"" ■-'^- 
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dlffawut  apeciM,  and  that  thew  apwial  rarieties  may  oontmnaUy 
dWerKO,  nntil  they  become  differeat  ipeoiea ;  henoe,  oy  this  ooniM 
*  re  may  prore  that  the  same  oauMa  may  produce 

i  one  Hpeoiea  may  create,  in  E.  M.'b  phiaaeology, 
another  apeciei.    Thus  we  perceive,  howerer  oaiefnlly  our  opponeati 

3  .V !___■_  their  reaaoniiiB,  thoy  oannot  «icape  ineon- 

BbaunUty,  OP  c<   ■     '   ■■ 

n^beaRerieaofareui 

3ne  aecond  article  or  E.  M.  ia  aeir-rafated;  therefore  b 


eS^ 


y  gnard  UiemielTea 
Eennr,  abanrdtty,  or 
san^  M  a  leriea  of  areumenta  in  a  oirole. 


may  gnard  themMiTea  m  their  reaaonmsi  I 
HSJency,  abanrdity,  or  contradiction  -,  thei 


ibanrdtty,  or  contradiction-,  their  reaaoning  most  neoea- 


ftnther  apace  in  opposing  ita  incongmitiea  wonld  he  tedious  to  Uie 
reader,  ud  anaver  no  gM>d  porpoee  in  the  canae  of  truth. 

In  condoaion,  ire  submit  to  tue  eandid  reader  that  our  remarks 
tend  to  show,  by  the  facts  of  science,  history,  and  revelation,  that 
t^  Derelopment  Theory,  and  the  origin  of  apeciee  by  natural  aelec- 
ticm,  IB  unsound  as  a  theory,  ooatrsry  to  foot,  and  opposed  to  reason. 
So  far,  we  think,  we  have  proved  our  thesis ;  the  verdict,  however, 
remains  with  the  British  ControversiaUsts.  L'Ouvbibb. 


IS  COUNSEL  JUSTIFIED  IN  DEFENDING  FROM  PUN- 
ISHMENT  A  CKIMINAL  OF  WHOSE  GUILT  HE  HAS 
BEES  EEOFESSIONALLr  MADE  COGNIZANT  P 

IfTIBlClTITB  ABIICLS.— IT. 


It  would  not  he  easy  to  overrate  the  deep  interest  and  eminently 
practical  importance  of  the  question  before  ua,  and  yet  we  fear  that 
tew  questions  are  ever  lo  carelessly  treated,  or  so  ansatisfactorily 


'  answered  and  determined.  Professional  habit  and  profesaionu 
interest  are  staunch  and  loud  in  behalf  of  an  affinnattve  replv, 
oftentiiaee  with  arguments  whose  logic  and  morality  are  sorely 
-wanting ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  unthinking  Prejudice  glibly 
tlkcorizes,  or  abstract  Morality,  folding  its  hands,  and  closing  both 
eyea  and  eara,  preachea  a  homily,  and  descants  on  the  enomiity  of 
that  which  it  brands  as  an  ofiiance.  A  moment's  glance  at  the 
iiatnre  and  bearings  of  the  question  will  at  once  show  that  it  Is 
really  incumbent  upon.eveiy  maa  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  sab- 
jeot,  and  to  endeavour  to  extend  and  enforce  his  opinion,  if  he 
would  perform  hia  duty  as  a  citiien.  The  primary  o^ect  of  society 
is  mutual  aid — to  become  helpmeets  of  each  other.  The  perfection 
of  this  principle — real  conunnnity  of  intereats — is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  domestic  circle.  Diversity  of  interests  exista  between  family 
and  family,  between  bribe  and  tribe.  This  diversity  of  interest, 
acting  on  man's  fallen  nature,  rapidly  turns  to  oppoaition  and 
strife.  With  no  arbiter  between  the  contending  mdiriduals  or 
T0t.1T.  2  a  ,s'^ 
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bodiai,  force  and  TioIcBoe  neceMorily  reattk ;  and  ff^  Uimz  oomt- 
raic«,  a  Koae  of  insecnritj  springs  up.  The  next  stop  in  hnnuA. 
BOwetj  is  HBsoeUtioB  lor  nmtoai  proMctioD  and  defence ;  tiiis  k< 
tJia  institation  of  civil  aocietv  and  <^  lUtioDBlil^,  sa  diatinguialwd 
from  the  Bode^  of  tke  famuf  and  of  fnend^p — in  a  word,  t^ 
inatitiition  of  gorerament.  In  iti  earliest  and  raciest  form,  gorei^ 
raant  ia  the  mere  combin&lioD  of  nun  for  naiUlie  purposes,  and« 
the  chiefliainahip  of  certain  leaders.  At  everf  tnm,  liowerer,  tW 
of  mankind  '■*  **"  i.'-*       m     *      ^ 


punoDB  of  mankind  introduce  ooBfuuon.and  strife.  Tha 
of  eash  indiridaal  clashes  with  the  fiieedom  of  his  neighboor,  aad, 
the  limits  of  indnidna],  freedom  are  thns  marked  out  bf  individaaL 
power.  At  every  stage  mankind  feel  the  n«ed,  therefore,  ot  e«aie 
Dew  modifioatkin  of  their  modes  of  gpTerament  and  aasooiatkm,  In 
which  they  nuij  more  nearly  attain  to  that  system  of  mi^iiu 
Eostnunt  Thich  we  term  jnatice.  This  joatice  we,  in  our  day, 
divide  into  civil  and  criminal.  Without  ikaeending  to  nietiiea,  we 
may  describe  the  object  of  civil  jnstice  to  be  the  amKdine  to  evety 
man  the  means  of  BecurioK  his  lighta ;  it  ia  positive,  and  conoenis 
the  indiridoal.  Criainal  justice,  on  the  other  hand,  sinu  at 
punialiiDjt  aronot,  and  thereby  deterring  from  their  rep«tition;  it 
IB  nerative,  and  concerns  the  publio  rather  than  the  individnaL 
Civil  justice,  in  point  of  fact,  is  in  every  case  the  public  enforce- 
ment of  a  contract,  or  mutual  aiireement  (either  tacit  or  express), 
between  man  and  man  ;  it  compels  the  fulfilment  of  liiose  oUigs- 
tions  which  men  citaU  as  betn-een  themselves ;  it  lecnres  alike  ta 
buyer  and  seller,  employer  and  employed,  the  particular  guii  pn 
mto  agreed  upon  in  eacn  case :  and  thus  it  secures  tlkat  confidatM 
la  mutual  dealing  which  is  the  soul  of  trade  and  commereo. 
Criminal  Justice  is  the  enforcement  of  the  fitting  penalty  for  each 
breach  of  that  bond  of  good  conduct  under  which  every  man  is 
bonnd  towards  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member;  it 
punishes  the  breach  oi  obligations  which  exitt  as  the  condition  id 
citiEenahip ;  and  thus  it  secures  t«  all  men  alike  security  sad  ^o-  ' 
tectiou  in  ^e  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  properly.  Crimmd. 
justice  is  Uie  condition  of  the  existenoe  of  societies  and  states; 
civil  justice  is  the  condition  of  their  progress  and  growth.  I  give 
my  labour,  time,  or  money  for  a  certain  possession,  and  eivil  jnrtiae 
watches  over  the  transaction,  and  guards  it  till  (hat  pMaeasMn  is 
mine ;  thm  criminal  justice,  by  its  peualtiee,  deten  the  thie€  lica 
takbg  away  that  which  I  have  gained. 

In  the  foregoing  rimmi-wv  have  had  twool^eetatn  view.  Unt, 
wc  trust  that,  whue  drawing  a  clear  distinction  between  eivil  «ad 
criminal  jnstice,  we  have  uiown  that  they  have  a  miitual  com- 
spondence  and  parallelism,  so  that  the  same  principlee,  a*  to  the 
moral  duty  of  an  advocate,  will  apply  ahke  in  eadi  case  ;  and,  eoa- 
sequently,  that  it  is  not  only  allowable  but  necessary  to  dvkw  our 
argnments  from,  and  to  apply  our  reasonings  to,  both  of  Lheee  tw* 
dtvisions  of  justice,  in  order  to  ensure  a  sound  and  trutUul  ocs>- 
elusion.    iSrcMirf^,  we  have  radeavonred  to  impien  upon  the  mind 
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of  the  reodar  the  imporbuLoe  of  the  qneetion,  bb  afioating  the  rery 
fomdation  npon  which  the  exiatenoe  and  pro^TMa  of  himuui  tocie^ 
and  civil  Korernment  reat  Now  let  ns  bnag  onrselrM  face  to 
faoe  iriA  tue  real  problem  at  iuae.  aad  fairly  estimate  the  startling 
difflenltiea  and  ineeonciiable  contradictions  which  it  appareuttv 
inrolree.  The  aocnrate  definition  of  thfwe  reatrttitta  upon  man  ■  < 
natural  and  physical  liberty  to  do  what  he  mil  ai  far  as  by  any 
meam  he  can,  the  tranigresaion  of  whioli  shall  be  deemed  a  crime 
pimuih^e  by  the  commimity ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  citu  contracts  and  obliKatkms  shall  be  deemed  a  right, 
enfbroible  at  the  option  oreoeh  individual ; — or,  in  other  irords,  the 
det^TTnination  of  uie  boundaries  and  enitUog  principles  of  criming 
and  civil  justice,— ia  thepTorinoe  of  the  legislature.  Witt  this  we 
have  no  conoem  in  the  present  debate ;  onr  topio  ooncems  only 
the  adminittratioK  of  lair  and  justice.  There  are  evidently  three 
parties  to  be  considered — the  oommaaity,  the  accnaed,  aud  the 
advocate.  We  might  add  a  fcmrtfa,  the  individual  complainant; 
but  this  ie  nnneoessary,  ainee  (except  in  the  ease  of  a  merely  malicious 
proceoution  or  lawsuit)  his  interest  is  that  of  the  oommnnity.  Now 
the  community  demand  the  due  admiuislration  of  justice;  what- 
ever defeats,  or  seelcB  to  defeat  that  end,  is  itself  a.  crime.  If  a 
mas  will  not  pay,  his  creditor  is  left  to  sue  him,  and  the  matter  enda 
there  ;  but  if  he  swear  falsely  that  he  has  paid,  and  so  try  to  defeat 
privste  and  civil  jnstioo,  he  becomes  liable  to  be  indicted  criminaUy 
for  peijnry.  Again,  as  Bentbam  remarks  in  the  quotation  made  by  - 
"LXhiTrier"  (p.  188),  to  aid  an  escape  from  juatioe  is  to  become 
criminally  liable  as  an  aocomplice.  Now,  to  defend  a  prisoaer, 
whose  guilt  is  known  to  the  advocste,  is  very  like  acting  perjury ; 
to  protest  a  belief  in  that  prisoner'a  innocence  m  moraT  penury ; 
and  to  luoceed  in  defending  such  a  prisoner  is  completely  to  defeat 
public  law  and  justice.  The  same  remarks  apply  where  counsel 
i^ipesrs  in  a  civil  court,  either  for  plaintifT  or  defendant,  knowing 
at  the  lame  that  he  has  "no  case" — that  his  suoeees  will  be  the 
defeat  of  jnatice.  Agiun,  our  judges  are  selected  from  the  bar ; 
tiiAt  is,  from  men  who  have  thus  deliberately  assisted  in  defeating 
jnatioe,  if  paid  for  so  doing.  Thus  it  mayoe  said  that  a,  taint  of 
dishonesW  and  impurity  is  ii^odnced  into  the  judicial  office  ;  the 
fount  of  jnstioe  is  corrupted,  as  well  aa  its  stream  obstructed  and 
diverted.  Then  aa  to  the  result.  It  is  evident  that  impunity  will 
harden  the  criminal,  and  invite  others  to  crime ;  the  administration 
of  law  will  be  looked  upon  as  partially  a  hollow  sham,  and  punish> 
ment  wiU  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  chance  and  lotteir.  Lastly, 
as  regards  the  advocate.  We  need  not  follow  "L'Ouvrior" 
through  his  homily,  nor  invoke  the  awful  sanctions  of  religion, 
and — we  speak  mth  reverence — appeal  to  the  soared  attributca 
and  titles  of  the  Deity,  in  order  to  establish  the  moral  and  per* 
Bonal  obligation  of  truth  aud  trath-speaking.  It  is  waste  time  to 
prove  by  argument  the  moral  degrsoation  of  aUving  oneeelf  with 
the  cause  cfguilt  and  the  deliberate  proctiae  of  &laehood.  >  |  c 
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We  hftTs  pnt  the  case  atrongly,  without  uiy  e 
opponents  will  tcucely  clum  or  wiah  for  freer  ad 
would  apptar  that  the  kdvocate  who  defends  a  priaouci,  uwnuift 
him  to  M  guilty,  or  who  plnds  or  defnida  »  canse  knowing  it  to 
be  bad,  thereby  seta  At  uonght  the  laws  of  his  country,  dooi  ilia 
-beat  to  sap  ihe  foundations  of  aociety,  and  ntterly  repodiAtes  tfae 
ol^KatioDs  of  moral  duty. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  thia  theory,  let  oi  look  npoQ  the  practiM  of 
the  world  arounia  ui,  Dqm  society  iuatinctive^  and  perriaten^ 
denonnoe  and  endeavour  to  suppress  or  ponish  the  onstom  of 
Bnglish  adrocates  in  this  particuJarP  Can  we  trace  its  reaolti  in 
tlie  cTidect  obstruction  and  defeat  of  JTietioe  to  any  seriona  ftrtoatF 
Do  we  End  its  baneful  influence  corronting  the  jndieial  offieef 
Has  crime  increased,  and  been  emboldened,  since  it  has  beenallowad 
the  priTilcKo  of  hsvinK  cominelP  Has  it  produced  the  inentaUs 
reeiut  of  destroying  tne  hoaonr,  honesty,  and  moral  senae  of  tba 
English  bar  P  Are  the  members  of  that  profeaaion  behind  all  olfccr 
olaues  in  moral  elevation,  in  virtue,  and  in  retigionP  Ctnamn 
honesty  and  common  tnUhfuliteit  most  compel  every  one  to  uwwar 
these  questiona  in  the  negative.  Here,  than,  ia  a  patent  oonfak- 
Action  between  fkots  and  theorr.  It  may  Im  said  that  nnnniri 
seldom  ue  oogniziuit  of  the  guilt  of  their  clients  r  but  we  replfi 
that  this  is  merely  begging  the  question.  They  are  tomvhmm 
cognisant  of  thur  clients'  gnilt  in  criminal  cases,  and  thej  an 
-often  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  truth  and  justice  are  oppoaod  to 
them  in  civil  oases.    Besides,  while  the  infrequency  of  aneh  casM 

S'|;;ht  lessen  the  indignation  of  society,  it  could  not  in  the  Uaat 
ect  the  morality  of  the  profession.    Uen  who  have  eataUiahed 
as  a  rule  that  they  will  set  at  nought  the  responsibilities  and  oW* 


gations  of  moralitf ,  whenever  occasion  offers,  are  no  whit  n 

tter  because  those  occasions  are  actually  many  or  few.     ui 
>Tality,  actions  are  little  more  than  evidences  and  proofs  of  the 


existence  of  the  principles  and  passions  from  which  they  spring. 

We  find  oniaelves  thus  involved  in  a  sheer  absurdity.  llieaiT 
tells  us  that  a  certain  principle  or  rule  of  conduct  is  initiii.»»l  fo 
sodety,  is  criminal,  favours  crime,  and  degrades  those  who  adopt 
it;  yet  society  disrenird  the  matter,  no  evil  social  results  follow, 
and  the  morality  of  Uioae  who  adopt  this  principle  doea  not  anffsr. 
Let  ns  consider  the  consequences  which  vrould  arise,  if  connsci 
were  to  renounce  the  present  rules  of  their  profession,  and  adopt 
the  views  of  "  L'Ouvner  "  and  B.  T.  Or.  Would  society  beoefitP 
Olearlv  not ;  for  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  no  counsel  would 
defena  a  client  who  acknowledged  his  R^ilt,  the  lips  of  evcij 
criminal  and  of  every  unjust  litigant  woald  be  sealed  agsonst  a^ 
admissions.  Nor  would  the  matter  end  there :  it  would  inme- 
diately  lead  these  classes  to  bend  all  their  energiea  towards 
strengthening  their  casos ;  the  help  they  now  seek  from  the  aUli^ 
legal  skiU,  and  eloquence  of  conusel,  tliey  would  then  end«MTOiir  to 
supply  by  the  oonooction  of  (Use  evideooe.    Perjury,  sod  ar' 
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lion  of  perjarr,  would  fearfolly  increue.  Hie  remedr  would  th^w 
introdiioe  inniiitely  more  and  wone  evili  than  the  aiaeaae.  We 
■re  not  to  do  evil  that  good  maj  come ;  bot  ne  ought  certBinlj  to 
bentate  before  we  pronooace  a  conne  of  coadnct  to  be  ^ood,  the 
pnctiee  of  which  we  find  to  regult  in  the  Tast  mnltipheation  of 
eril.  Society  eridently  wonld  be  a  loier  by  the  change.  The 
effects,  too,  wonld  be  m  ereiy  war  evil  as  regards  the  aomised. 
Debarred  from  a  natural  resource,  they  wonld  tooome  more  despe- 
rate and  nnscrupulons  in  their  efforts  to  put  down  tmth  by  the 
npheuine  of  falsehoods  and  frauds  ;  and  they  would  be  shut  oat 
from  the  nonourable  and  candid  advice  often  giren  to  them  now  by 
their  eolioitors  and  counsel.  The  evil*  arising  from  the  latter  fact 
wonld  be  sererely  felt  in  oiril  causes.  N'mneroua,  indeed,  are  the 
eaoee  which  are  now  abandoued  or  compromised  under  the  adnoft 
of  eonnsel,  but  which  wonld  then  be  ionght  out  a  routramx.  In 
all  instances  the  jnst  canse  and  the  innocent  wouM  snffer  increased 
coats  and  delays.  Evil,  and  evil  onlv,  therefore,  would  result  to 
society,  to  snitors,  and  to  the  aconsed.  from  the  supposed  chwige. 
How,  then,  wonld  it  affect  connselP  For  morality's  sake,  he  is  not 
to  defend  the  man  of  whose  wrong  or  guilt  be  is  cognizant.  What 
is  eoonizajice?  Snppoee  the  inan,  iriio  gave  himself  np  as  the 
mnrt^erer  of  Francis  SaTille  Kent,  had  been  brought  to  trial ;  would 
tlie  knowledge  of  his  prerions  confession  have  been  cognizance  of 
hii  euiltP  Of  conrsc  not,  it  will  be  said.  It  appears,  then,  that 
coutession  alone  will  not  make  counsel  cognizant  of  the  guilt  con- 
fessed. A  man  having  confessed  has,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  but 
torn  round  and  deny  his  confession,  and  he  will  regain  his  right  to 
counsel.  It  may  be  urged  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  corrobo- 
rate the  self- crimination  of  the  man  alluded  to.  According  to  this, 
"  L'Ouvrier  "  and  E.  T.  G-.  wonld  make  eonnsel  take  the  office  of 
jodge  and  jury  :  if  facts  tally  irith  confession,  he  is  to  retnm  a 
verdict  of  guilty,  and  refuse  to  defend.  This  leads  us  to  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  the  ohange  advocated  by  our  opponents. 
Srery  man  must  first  convince  his  counsel  that  he  is  mnocent, 
before  ho  can  get  any  one  to  undertake  his  cause.  If  he  appear, 
therefore,  at  t£e  bar  undefended,  he  will  thereby  proclaim  to  the 
jniy  who  are  to  try  him  that  every  advocate,  to  whom  he  had 
■p^ed,  was  convinced  of  his  guilt.  And  this  result  flows  from 
abstract  theory  as  certainly  as  from  the  practical  adoption  of  the 
principle  now  m  review.  If  it  be  immoral  to  defend  that  which  is 
"  Imown  "  to  be  a  bad  cause,  it  is  equally  so  to  defend  that  which 
we  honestly  believe  to  be  a  bad  cause.  It  is  impossible  to  draw 
the  line  between  knowledge  and  belief  as  regards  facts  which  we 
have  not  actuallv  witnessed.  As  with  personal  morality,  so  with 
the  advocate's  auties  to  the  community.  We  may  extend  the 
argument  of  Bentham,  and  say  that  the  advocate,  who  defends  a 
man  he  believes  to  be  guilty,  commits  the  same  offence  as  the  man 
who,  believing  him  to  be  gniltr,  aids  him  in  evading  or  escaping 
fhim  pnniahment.    Here,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  uieory  of  oor 
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.  opponenta,  irhether  tdopted  in  praotice  oi  curied  out  in  ugtunaol, 
.  nccesiarilj  leads  to  the  uttermost  absurdiUee  and  the  most  CeaiM 
.  evilfl.  Ysia  Aod  foolish,  indeed,  ue  our  boutings  that  we  uaiai 
innocence  till  gnllt  is  proved ;  thftt  no  mftn  is  bound  to  crinuoste 
hiniielf ;  tlut  cver^  one  is  warned  against  the  conaeqiiencei  of 
nuking  any  admiaiions  in  the  prelimioarj  invaeUgBtions  of  ou 
police  courts;  that  no  men  is  put  to  interrogation,  as  abroad; 
that  the  province  of  the  proaeoutor  is  jealoualj  guarded  tim 
that  of  the  judge  ;  that  while  one  aocnsea  and  laboura  to  canfict 
and  the  other  aetertnines  and  deolares  the  law,  a  jury  of  tweht 
laymen  alone  shall  decide  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  lai 
tluLt  solely  imon  the  evideooe  then  and  there  brought  before  then. 
Vain,  indeea,  we  sav,  is  it  for  us  to  plume  otirselTes  upon  thsse 
things,  if  we  would  uave  secret  trials  wbore  he  who  is  asked  to  aid 
sita  only  to  judse,  and,  by  csfusine  to  help,  proclaims  to  Iheiorf 
and  to  the  world  that,  knowing  all  from  the  lips  of  the  aocnseJ,M 
*erOy  believes  him  to  be  guilty.  We  leave  the  reftdor  to  draw  flit 
paraUel,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  utter  oonfuaion  and  ii^uatice  whkh 
would  arise  from  a  similar  practice  in  civil  onuses. 

There  are  eren  further  oonse^uonces  stilL  Few  men  wouU 
accept  the  chance  of  counsel's  ntd  on  such  terms  as  we  hsts 
noticed ;  and  no  counsel  could  afford  to  give  the  time  and  thoo^ 
which  would  be  required,  in  order  to  ascertain  in  each  case  Khelna 
he  was  morally  justified  in  acoepting  a  brief  for  the  defanee.  Tit 
profeesion  of  advocate  would  at  once  1>6  narrowed  down  (in  ctuniasl 
matters,  at  leaat)  to  that  of  prosecutors.  We  ahould  thua  Ntasi 
to  the  old  rule,  forbiddmg  persons  tried  for  felony  the  pririlege  4f 
counsel.  In  tiie  name  of  morality  and  theory,  we  should  leMK 
our  steps  back  to  a  system  "  at  which,"  says  Sydney  Smillii  in 
words  not  more  eloquent  than  true,  "oonunon  sense  and  codumo 
feeling  revolt ;  for  it  is  full  of  brutal  cruelty  and  of  base  inattw 
tion  of  those  who  make  laws,  to  the  happineaa  of  those  for  whdB 
laws  are  made.  .  .  .  Help  is  denied  to  all.  A«e  cannot  ban 
it,  nor  ignorance,  nor  the  modesty  of  women.  One  hard,  aocbant- 
able  ruleailences  thedefendera  of  the  wretched,  and  at  the  bittensl 
of  human  moments  mercy  is  blotted  out  from  the  ways  of  nMB." 
No  one  can  candidly  and  intelHgentlj^  ccAsider  Uiis  malUr, 
without  seeing  that  aoch  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  ik 
dogma  that  counsel  ought  not  to  defend,  when  ownisant  (i.(~ 
morally  convinced)  of  a  prisoner's  guilt.  Uraal  £eori&iij  and 
prejudice,  when  resudless  of  the  facta  and  realities  of  lift,  Wf 
always  be  dragged  into  the  service  of  injustice  and  oppKSuai 
What,  for  instance,  is  more  eas^  than  to  raise  a  pie*  in  behalf  of 
that  barbarous  practice  to  which  we  have  just  alluded?  I^ 
"  allow  "  counsel  to  a  prisoner  may  be  denouuoed  and  booted  dean 
H  "  an  expedient  contrived  for  selUns  imponity  to  such  oriininah 
as  have  wherewilhfd  to  purchase  it."  It  is  easy  tbns  to  teaaiu  um 
declaim.  "Tludceis  he  armed  who  hath  1ms  quarrel  jnst,"  or  v 
conscience  clean  "Hereon"  innooence  needs  no  tirocaie,  tfd 
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"  fthii'ij/t "  the  alloinaM  of  eowiMl  u  onlj  Mding  the  rioher  ood 

Bkore  infixeu^le  crunin^.  The  "t^eveforea"  would  bo  -well 
enough,  if  triide  armoar  wexe  a  sure  defenoe  to  the  timid,  the 
igaormat,  ud  the  irretohed — if,  in  a  word,  mui  wu  not  man,  but  a 
moral  maohine. 

We  hsTO  exposed  the  folly  and  InjaBticeof  the  plain,  unvuiuahed 
negative  replj  to  the  queation  in  debate,  and  onr  earlier  remarks 
showed  that  we  were  not  prepared  to  aoppoit  an  unqualified  affir- 
iMttire  in  a  theoratieal  pout  of  ^ew.  Let  hi,  therefore,  oonsider 
A/e  n&tttre  of  an  adrooate's  dtttiea  and  oiEoe,  and  the  prinoiplee . 
which  ahoiild  guide  a  Dooscientions  utd  upright  man  in  the  dia- 
cdtarge  of  them.  We  have  shown  that  the  punishment  of  eriine  is 
ihe  prbnarf  objeot  of  gereTsment;  the  eiBoieBt  proiaoation,  or 
foUowiiu;  up,  of  an  <^eaoe,  with  a  Tiew  to  its  doe  ponishmeiLt, 
ia  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Slate.  Henee  the  neoeuity  of  emplor- 
iag  proseootiug  ooanHel ;  t.  «.,  men  thoroughly  well  versed  in  the 
la^,  and  slblml  in  eetting  forth  and  elioitine  uets.  Now,  no  man 
Dftn  be  at  onoe  the  adTooate  of  a  particuuw  conclnsion  and  an 
impartial  judge.  TTm  duty  is  to  state  the  omb  against  the  prisoner, 
to  narrate  all  its  eircom stances,  and  to  link  them  together  hy  argn- 
ment  into  a  proof  of  guilt.  Haling  thus  set  the  matter  before  (in 
£n^aad)  the  jury,  he  has  to  prore  the  oinnimstances  he  has 
narrated.  Here  a  multitude  of  questions  arise.  Does  the  adrooate 
hnow  all  facta  oonneoted  with  the  case,  and  has  he  brmight  out  all 
that  are  material  ?  Oan  he,  while  doing  his  duty  to  the  commonity, 
alwOTB  judge  aright,  eren  if  he  try  to  do  so,  what  facta  are  material 
to  the  aeimsed?  His  connecting  theory  and  ai^ament  may  be 
honeat ;  bnt  are  there  no  others  more  evidently  true  P  He  seeks 
certain  replies.  Can  he,  at  the  same  time,  conjecture  or  detect  the 
animtia  that  prompts  them,  or  sift  and  expose  the  diaracter  of  the 
witsneaoee  who  utter  them  P  Can  he  view  the  case  at  once,  on  the 
«iippoeitions  that  the  acoused  is  guilty  and  that  he  is  innoeent  t 
Has  he  a  moral  right  to  put  that  queatian,  or  to  put  it  in  that 
particular  formP  A  thousand  similar  questions  arise,  to  show  that 
the  seonsed,  if  innocent,  is  struggling  at  a  disadvantage  against 
^aetiaed  professional  skill.  The  judge  may  interpose  in  his 
Ihronr,  hot  ean  he  be  on  the  alert  tor  the  prisoner,  »nd  maintain 
jwlicial  impartiality  P  Judges,  too,  are  fidlible.  As  Sydn^  Smith 
wittily  aaya,  "the  majority  are  npright  and  pore;  but  some  have 
bsen  aeleeted  for  flexible  poUtics — some  are  passionate — some  are 
in  a  hnny — eome  reaemble  ancient  females — some  have  the  gont^- 
aome  are  eighty  yeu*  old — some  are  blind,  deaf,  and  have  loat  the 
power  of  emeUing-"    If  die  innocent  are  to  have  a  &ir  t^ianae 
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fhiloeophieBl  and  legal  rules  of  eridenoe,  and  teehsioal  forms 
moeaaarilv  iatrieate  and  professional,  and  therefore,  after  all,  of 
little  avail,  nnleas  sptdied  in  their  defesce  by  profesaional  dull. 
!Ch  doty  of  the  ddJending  oomsel,  thsrefore,  is  £9  Bot  aa  fi. shield  l^o 


elirittnitba  whidnronldothmriMbeoveriookedt  to  diaoorBrfiuta 
nad  ainmnutancM  mott  materul  periikpa,  And  yet  wholly  tbrgottok, 
under  the  inflnenee  of  terror  and  shame,  or  nnmeDtioiwd,  mm  >■ 
inability  to  tee  their  bearing  and  inftnenoe.  It  i*  no  lew  hia  da^. 
both  to  hia  client  and  to  the  comioiuiit;,  to  see  that  a  anmetiem,  ^ 
mnneii,  tAotUil  b»  gauud  hg  ttrietUf  legal  mtan*  and  /brm*.  Th» 
State  does  not  profeaa  to  pnniah  aefmal  i^ilt ;  it  puniahee-  legmih 
provtn  fuiU.  Therefore  ah  adrocat*  ii  toonJlj  justified  aiui 
socially  justiflad  in  SMoriog  the  acquittal  of  a  man  whom  be  knowa 


tration  of  jnstioe,  in  such  a  cue.  The  roles  of  evidence  aad  of 
procedure  are  as  real  a  part  of  the  law  as  the  penal  eode ;  and  tbay 
are  mote  important,  for  liu^  are  the  natrictdons  foond  neeeMMy  to 
protect  the  safety  of  the  innocent;  and  better  far  for  the  oom- 
mnnity,  more  riffhteoDa  fir  in  morality,  that  the  wicked  be  allowed 
to  escape,  than  that  the  innocent  be  condemned.  Again  :  snppcae 
no  lenl  flaw,  no  insnffioienoy  or  fanltineH  of  evidence  oocor,  a>d 
that  toe  prisoner's  guilt  is  known  to  hia  connsel— it  may  be,  that 
the  damning  testimony  is  that  of  an  infunons  witness,  or  of  ow 
who,  thongh  speaking  trnth,  is  actnated  by  malice  and  revenge; 
then  we  say  that  connael  morally  is  jostified,  and,  for  the  sakecf 
society,  is  ic  duty  bound  to  elicit  these  matters,  and,  if  possible,  to 
seonre  an  acquittal  on  these  grounds.  For  the  peace  and  happuMaa 
of  society,  and  for  the  secarity  of  innocence,  it  is  incumbent  aKke 
on  jurymen  and  on  counsel  ta  allow  the  criminal  to  eaoape,  rafhsr 
thsn  to  convict  on  the  evidence  of  the  infamoos  or  tike  malidoiiB. 
We  might  multiply  instances,  especially  if  we  tnrned,  as  we  have  a 
right  to  do,  to  iOastrations  drawn  ^m  civil  proceedings ;  bnt  w« 
feel  we  have  done  enough  to  convince  the  reflecting.  We,  tlive- 
fore,  shall  oonclade  by  a  brief  statement  of  our  view  of  the  coorae 
wbich  should  be  pursued  by  the  advocate  acting  in  obedience  t» 
the  behests  of  a  pure  morality,  and  the  dictates  of  an  enligfueaed 


The  office  of  counsel  is  purely  ministerial.  When  he  teoepts  s 
brief  for  the  defence  of  a  prisoner,  he  becomes  so  &r  a  servant  of 
that  prisoner.  He  is  bound,  as  we  have  shown,  to  see  that  Us 
client  is  acquitted,  unless  leeally  proved  guilty  of  a  legal  ofienec^ 
according  to  the  laws  of  evidence  and  technical  procednre.  Aetaal 
guilt  is  not  the  question.  He  is  also  bound  to  see  that  the  evidence 
brought  before  the  jury  is  snch  as  to  justify  them  in  prononnoiig 
n  verdict.  The  facts  proved  may  bear  another  explaaatioB; 
motives  may  be  suggested  which  would  account  for  apparently 
condemning  acts,  l^ow,  suppose  counsel  suggests  these  motma, 
and  offers  these  explanations,  all  the  while  knowing  bis  diant's 
guilt.  Is  that  immoral  P  He  does  not  bluster,  and  oall  Hesvaa 
to  witness  his  client's  innocence  ;  he  does  not  say  his  expIaBatioM 
and  suggestions  ors  true.  He  simply  pnta  it  to  the  Jury — "  Is 
there  anytiiing  in  what  j/ou  have  heaid  and  leaned  >■  tii*  <•■*< 
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wlu«h  will  jtittiiy  ifomr  reasoni  and  Mnueiencea  io  deciding  tliat 
■noh  ezjiluutiona  and  lugRMtion*  m«  not  true  P  If  not,  you  are 
not  iofltified  in  oonncting  my  client.  You  are  convicting  upon 
inntfficieDt  graandi~-on  cTonnda  which  will  render  an  innocent 
man  liable  to  nnjnrt  eondemnation."  We  amj,  that  the  man  who 
would  not  thna  act  and  thus  ipeak  ia  not  diaohariiing  his  duty. 
fill  knowledge  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  jtirj.  They  aie  bound 
to  applj^  the  moat  anxious  and  careful  reflation  and  reaaoning  to 
tliat  whitdi  Ikty  know,  and  not  to  that  which  ie  knows.  If  he  ia 
silrait,  becanae  knowing  the  priaoner's  snilt  on  other  grounds,  he 
acta  as  thongh  {for  morality's  sake)  he  shoald  conutenanoe  and  aid 
an  execution  l^  Lvnch  law,  because  he  saw  the  victim  oommit 
some  crime  panuhM>lo  by  death,  according  to  Gxe  laws  of  the  land. 
The  purest  morality  and  the  highest  devotion  to  truth  demand 
that  oormael,  oogniiant  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  should  act  aa  if  he 
wcve  ignorant,  or  else  demand  to  be  sworn,  and  then  bring  hia 


knowledge  before  the  jury  aa  evidence.  One  of  theae  alternatives 
ia  moral  right ;  the  middle  coorae  ai^ed  for  by  our  opponents  ia 
moral  cowardice,  a  miserable  self-deception,  the  wretched  compro* 


miae  and  the  half  truth  which  betray  an  uneasy  t 
quibbling  reaaon,  and  an  iuieDlight«nea  mind. 

It  aowoely  needs  any  inquiry  whether  it  would  be  the  moral 
duty  of  counsel  to  volunteer  as  a  witness  against  his  client,  and  to 
detail  tlie  confession  made  to  him  under  the  seal  of  secresy.  The 
common  eenae  of  humanity,  and  the  laws  of  all  civilized  connlnea, 
would  brand  such  an  act  aa  an  act  of  moral  treacherr  and  baseness, 
ud  would  forbid  its  allowance.  The  duty  of  an  advocate  towards 
himself  aa  a  reaponsible  moral  being,  towards  bis  client,  the  conrt 
ia  which  he  pleads,  and  hia  country,  is  simply  to  act  aa  if  he  were 
ignorant  of  his  client's  guUt,  to  conduct  the  case  with  all  his  ability 
and  skill,  addretnng  himteff'  toUlj/  to  the  etidence  in  court.  Con- 
science and  morality  condemn  moat  severely  any  asBertiou  that  his 
client  is  innocent,  or  that  he  believes  hmi  to  be  so.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  unvamished  falsehood  and  moral  perjury.  The 
fact  of  hia  client's  innocence  ia  not  in  evidence,  or  tlie  trial  would 
not  be  in  process  ;  hia  own  beliefs  sre  not  in  evidence,  and  there- 
fore, by  keeping  to  the  rule  we  have  laid  down,  he  will  neither  be 
tempted  to,  nor  commit,  fsbehood.  locking  up  the  secret  in  hia 
own  breast,  and  allowing  it  to  influence  b'jri  only  ao  far  aa  to 
restrain  his  toogne  in  these  respects,  he  will  proceed  with  his  cause. 
If  all  legal  roles  are  aatisfied.  and  the  weigtit  of  evidence  brought 
into  eourt  becomes  irresistible,  he  wilt  probably  decline  to  proceed 
Airther  with  the  defence,  and  throw  his  client  on  the  mercy  of  the 
eovrt.  Or,  if  those  rulea  are  not  satisfied,  or  that  evidence  fail 
in  sufficiency,  he  will  endeavour  to  secure  an  acquittal.  In  either 
caae,  we  beueve  that  he  will  act  with  an  approving  ' 

will  bve  peiformed  his  dnty  before  God  and  man. 
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SXGATITB  JtWmLB.— 


"Vfm  hwe  often  bmrd  pereom  exeluin,  **  The  oonrta  of  U»  tn 
not  courts  of  ja«tioe ; "  and  there  is  one  exprewion  in  the  stBtcBMot 
of  the  qneation  now  nnder  debate,  vhieh  would  seem  to  gire  tratt- 
IhlneM  to  the  awertion.  "  ProfessiemalU/  tbbAk  oc^nutant ;"  whit 
is  meant  bj  this?  It  seems  to  implj,  that  a  man  toay  heir  of 
another  having  oonunitted  a  mnrder,  and  must  do  all  be  can  to 
bring  the  criminal  to  jtiBtioe,  if,  when  he  was  "made  oogniMat" 
thereof,  he  was  at  breakfast ;  bat  if  he  ascertained  tite  fait  in  Ui 
"  office,"  or  "  ohambers,"  where  he  foUows  his  prafeasion,  he  mrt 
be  quiet,  and  ignore  the  fact.  Something  of  this  kind  aouui  to  h» 
implied  in  the  question.  We  etwnbled  at  the  ptvaee,  and  we 
determined  to  tir  if  we  conM  not  prore  that  "  the  tnUk,  the  wWf 
tntth,  and  nothtng  bnt  the  truth,"  most  prerail  over  any  qdbUe 
bronght  forward  to  shade  it. 

We  say,  then,  that  "connsel"  is  not  "justified  in  def^nfiig 
from  punishment  a  criminal  of  whose  gnitt  he  has  been  proft» 
sionally  msde  cognisant."  And  in  atlenrpting  to  eetaUiBb  tUs 
position,  we  will  notice  Uie  desire  for  information  expnaeed  bj 
"  Nona,"  on  page  163,  whra«  he  iay«,  "  We  sboidd  like  to  know, 
if  an  advocate's  conduct,  in  defending  a  guilty  client,  be  unjoitti- 
able,  when  did  he  cross  the  delicate  line  between  ric^t  and  wnmgf" 
We  reply,  that  "  his  transgrciaion  Jdates  "  Irom  that  time  irtieD  he 
was  "professionally  made  cognizant"  of  tiie  gnilt  of  his  ehot 
It  is  important  also  to  notice  that  the  words  need  in  the  qnotiaB 
are,  "defending.^vnt}m»t>AniMf .-"  not,  as  "Bona" merely aisati, 
in  hip  concluding  clause,  "  defending  a  criminal."  We  may  deftod 
a  friend, in  the  hope  of  amelii>ratinghii  pnnislmicBt ;  bnt  we aheaU 
not  be  justified  in  ifiielding  him  from  a  inst  pnnishnent.  TikiM 
the  motto  at  the  head  of  "  Nona's  "  artiole,  we  ask,  Do  jnMioe  oa 
mercy  oombine,  when  a  prriaoner,  who  is  gmlty,  escape  nBBeaflied 
from  the  bar  P  Is  it  JDStice  to  the  pnblie  to  allow  merey  «!«« to 
rule  in  courts  of  equity  F  Theo,  indeed,  were  murderers  ha^ 
beangg,  and  robbers  safer  than  princes. 

Wo  know  troly — 


yet  in.  our  salrataon  justtoe  has  had  her  due,  sod  MU  tarn  ^  itui 
in  hand  witii  merey.  Sees  "  Nona  "  thii^,  that  Iwd  jk>  daath  bsca 
endurod  for  tho  sine  of  a  world,  the  sword  of  iuitice  wnald  mm  he 
aheatbedF  It  is  only  beoaoae  antb  pneeless  blood  hiaiceBiWi 
■ad  tfa^t  death's  bonds  hare  hrid  ao  ndi  a  trea—BjathttyMA 
slept  in  Joseph's  tomb,  that  the  atom  boow  of  jaatiae  haaaafcwij 
into  the  amibng  lineaments  of  almighty  mercT.  And  as  it  is  mu 
Hmtoo's  kwa,  ao  should  it  be  with  earth's.    The  Mnl  that  mbbm 
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riwU  be  pnnialied,  uith  Ood'a  Jaw  ;  mui'B  l»w  is  am  eoho  of  it.  As 
G«d'B  law  deauuida  joitioe,  lo  alkould  nua'a.  As  God'a  law  ii 
itmperad  by  meicy,  ho  also  should  man's  be.  Does  "  Nona  "  really 
think  that,  'Wben  a  man  haa  committed  a  murder,  his  ooviwol  la 
joatified  in  trjing  to  acraen  liim  Irom  the  death  he  dceerreaP  If 
aa  advooale  liaa  been  profeisionally  made  oogntiant  of  hia  client's 
guilt,  ha  moat  know  that  hia  oliemt  deserves  pnnisbmsnt  j  his  oon- 
aoicnee  most,  therefore,  have  some  elastieitj  in  it,  if  he  attempt  to 
evade  the  law.  He  ma;  do  what  he  uan  to  hare  that  punishment 
tqftened ;  he  may  exert  his  utmost  influeooe  to  let  morcy  characterise 
the  aenteoee  of  the  judge;  and  he  will  be  justified  is  bo  doin);. 
Defending  a  guilty  cbent  from  punishment  ought  to  be  conaidered 
equal  to  an  evasion  of  the  law ;  bnt  recommending  a  guilty  client 
-  to  mercy  is  in  apery  reapeot  praiaeworthy. 

With  regacd  to  what  "Nona"  aays  (pp.  180.  181),  we  would 
oak,  la  not  n  prisoner  at  the  bar  at  liberty  to  call  on  what  witnesses 
he  thinlu  pn^ier,  to  ask  them  any  questions  he  thinks  will  throw 
light  upon  the  darker  hue  of  the  group  of'auapioioua  oironmstaiteea 
Jmhed  toMther  P  Should  the  prisoner  nanate  hia  own  aide  of  the 
case,  ADO  say  no  more  than  the  truth,  and  no  lees,- — if  he  state 
the  whole  tratit,  and  nothing  but  the  trot^,  what  of  the  quibbles 
brotufbt  to  bear  agaiiut  himP  We  have  been  rejoieed  to  aee  the 
ily  aod  ever-watohfol  lawyer  put  at  bay  by  the  simple,  truthful 
.aHcstion  of  upright  lips ;  aye  I  by  the  steady  gase  of  a  truthful 
eye.  We  will,  however,  admit  tliat,  when  adverse  oircamst««cea 
are  ao  groupod  together  as  to  throw  a  shade  over  truth,  there  is 
little  bope  for  "any  aimple  man,"  unleas  he  baa  nerve  enough  to 
keeip  calm  and  undismayed.  Let  the  prisoner,  then,  have  his  &dro- 
eate  ;  let  him  leave  to  hia  counsel  the  oolleoting  of  favouraUe  inoi- 
dMits,  the  judicious  arraagement  of  them,  the  cross-eiwniBation  of 
the  aocnsera,  Ae.,  and  then  let  him  make  the  best  of  the  case  he 
can.  But  if  he  trv  to  d^nd  his  client  iiom  a  pnmshroent  he  pvo- 
feaaiojtally  knows  ha  deserves,  Uian,  we  Bay,  he  is  not  justified  in 
aneh  a  course,  and  we  would  rather  be  without  hia  conaoience. 

"  Nona  "  aays,  on  page  183,  "  When  requested  to  oondnet  a  sase, 
An  advocate  can  hardly  form  auch  an  opinion  of  the  individaal's 
guilt  or  innoeence,"  &a.  The  question,  however,  we  are  disoussinf; 
.settlM  all  that ;  it  tells  ns  that  the  advocate  has  no  occasion  I 


form  any  opinitHi,  because  he  is  "  professionally  made  cognizant." 
He  is  told  at  the  outset  tiiat  his  client  is  guilty ;  if  ha  takes  np  the 
eaae,  and  attsmpt  to  defend  his  client  horn  punishment,  he  must 
attempt- to  prove  to  a  judge  and  jury  that  his  cuiant  is  "  not  ifiiiitjf," 
althoiigh  that  oUent  has  told  him  ha  m  /  Thia  is  our  way  of  viawwg 
the  mailer,  and  "what  the  non-advoeate  is  hanged  for,  tiw  advo- 
eata  is  p^  for  and  adntited  ;"  the  Mom-advocato  meets  ^e  death 
and  fate  of  a  dog,  is  forgotten  br  posterity,  or  held  up  as.  a  wamisg ; 
the  (MJoMMfc  dies  in  peaiw  and  honour,  is  landad'by  histirriaos,  and 
~'  arded  as  an  honour  to  bis  countir,  and  a  modelfor  inritatioo. 
n  aoming  to  A  otaubsicm,  we  feelttcst,  aUh<n)l^tMtMt)*«^9ar 
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side,  and,  tfaerafore,  that  we  are  itnmg,  jet  ire  hare  not  defended 
ovr  canae  yn.&  a  atrength  whicli  mi^ht  hare  been  btonglit  to  bear 
on  the  snbject.  Bat  we  firmly  beliore  that,  in  tbe  ootine  of  ttu 
argnment,  Bhould  any  quotations  from  the  "Guide  to  aD  ^uth'* 
be  made,  tiifij  will  appear  in  the  negative  articles.  By  ila  lawa 
will  man  be  tried,  by  itB  counsels  ie  he  preaerred  amid  t«mptetion, 
'  Hices  is  he  consoled,  and  by  its  words  of  tnrtli  is  he 

le  the  champion  of  trntii.  Br'A. 

AFFIBHATITB    XXPLT. 


It  appeal*)  from  the  oonrae  punned  by  some  of , . , 

that  taey  must  hare  expected  ns  to  adopt  the  argnment  of  Aky, 
— that  the  asee^tion  of  an  adTOcata,  when  he  deolaiea  IHm  iaaooow 
of  a  client  whom  he  Icnows  to  be  gnilty,  maybe  resarded  as  s  >iin|ile 
falsehood, — t.  e.,  a  lie  by  which  no  one  is  deoeirea,  and  whioh  ia,  mi 
this  account,  divested  of  its  criminality ;  tioce  such  deelantion  mM.j 
be  expected  of  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  dniy.  From  ths 
opinion  we  do,  however,  dissent ;  and,  without  takins  other  groaad, 
we  maintain  that  counsel  it  expected  to  speak  tm^ ;  nay,  Kack- 
sbme,  in  his  "  Commentariei,  cites  certain  statutes  br  whid 
counsel,  gtilty  of  deceit  or  coUmion,  are  punishable 
ment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  perpetnot  silence  in  . .     _ 

'punishment,"  adds  this  famous  writer,  "still  sometime*  inflieted  for 
groea  misdemeononrs  in  practice."  Howerer  mndt,  thai,  may  he 
urged  in  extenuation  of  the  advocate's  etmdoct,  who  t^  artini, 
iUnsire  colouring,  or  exagseration  of  facts,  seeks  to  snatch  from  Ae 
gallows  some  gnu^,  shrinking  wretch,  it  must  ever  be  acknowledged 
&at  a  lie  is  a  lie,  whether  uttered  without  or  within  the  bar ;  and 
that  the  forensto  gown  and  wig  confer  no  license  for  inTsding  the 
sacred  domain  of  truth.  We  have,  therefore,  had  the  ^enann  ct 
setting  ont  on  the  present  inquiry,  and  of  joumeyiog,  a*  far  aa  the 
first  stage,  in  company  with  our  odTersories ;  but  the  road  diTer;  ' 
immediately  thereafter,  we  parted.  Who  has  taken  the  right  p 
We  shall  see. 

It  is  assumed  by  the  writers  on  the  other  side  that  mendacity  it 
the  only  means  of  defending  a  criminal  known  to  be  guilty ;  at,  to 
state  the  ease  with  more  precision,  tint  suoh  defence  mvcAea  a  lie. 
For  this  assumption,  not  a  shadow  of  proof  is  led;  and  on  wmih 
sandy  foundation  no  inconsiderable  p<vtaon  of  the  oppoajtiom  am- 
ment  is  baaed.  We  might  dismiss  this  part  of  oar  sobjeet  wtt  a 
nmpledenial;  but  aa  our  object  is  not  tAraaqniah,  bnt  to  ooaiTiBcs, 
we  prefw  giring  the  point  a  fiill,  and,  we  tnut,  impartial  eon- 

I  accused  an  adrocate,  cirmmetanoed  a 
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man  of  iSaacStettm,  in  the  jit-j,  portnTi,  bv  moat  eiprewive  paa- 
tomimio  Aotion,  hii  ianoeeniw  of  the  murder  with  whioli  he  is 
•ooOMd ;  bat  we  are  rare  our  fHead  doe*  not  *ttrihate  to  oomuel 
any  mdi  domb-ehow.  That  the  mere  appearanee  of  ooniuel,  in 
ooodootins  t^  erimitul's  definioe,  cannot  be  oonatnied  into  "  aoting 
*  lie,"  ia  ^ftin,  when  we  reflect  that  no  one  erer  forma  anf  opinion 
of  the  gnilt  or  innocence  of  a  jirisoner  from  the  &ot  that,  during  his 
trial,  he  haa  profeaaional  aaaistanoe.  The  case  wonld  be  qnite 
altered  if  counael  were  eipeoted  to  defend  those  only  whom  they 
believed  innocent  of  the  act  laid  to  their  oharge.  Then  to  conduct 
a  defence,  soch  aawe  are  coDsiderinff,  wonld  indeed  be  acting  a  lie ; 
for.it  oonld  not  be  done  witltont  Tiolating  the  confidence  which  t^ 
oommanity  wonld  place  in  the  numben  of  the  bar.  Bnt  thonsh 
liea  cannot  be  acted  on  a  client'a  behalf,  they  may  be  nttered.  Xet 
let  it  not  be  nippoaed  for  one  moment  that  any  legal  gentleman  of 
pfinciple  wonld  condescend  to  act  in  snch  a  manner,  much  leas  that 
be  most  necessarily  do  ao.  Svea.  gome  of  the  popnlar  ideas 
regarding  an  advocate  contradict  this  notion. 

In  the  mind*  of  the  moltitade,  your  lawyer  is  a  olerer,  astute, 
■barp-witted  fellow,  who  can  see  further  into  a  mill-atcnie  than 
most  fc^,  and  can,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  drive  a  coach  and  four 
dirough  any  Act  oif  ^riiamrat, — a  figiuatire  feat  which,  being 
iateiTOeted,  means  tliat  he  can  give  to  any  statute  a  reading  our 
IsKislators never  dreamtof.  Why  Uuse  qnafilieB  ahould  be  required 
n  black  to  be  whita,  ia  rather  difficult  to  socount  for ; 


merelvto , , 

thongn,  if  the  oonduoting  of  delicate  cases,  with  a  doe  regard  to 
troth,  is  supposed,  the  necessily  of  such  qnaMcatdon  beoomes 
quite  apparent.  Here  it  will  be  advisable  to  consider  the  ol^ect 
■ought  ^  a  pleader,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  this  object  is  to 
be  attained ;  since  a  projper  conception  regarding  these  points  will 
rid  onr  subject  of  any  difGoulty  whicb  may  appear  connected  with 
it,  and  sinDe  our  opponents  have  in  these  partioulars  found  a  little 
nusrepreeentation  neoeaaary  to  make  their  point  good.  S.  E.  L. 
informs  us,  and  in  doing  ao  but  echoes  the  opinion  of  his  firiends 
who  precede  him,  that  an  attempt  to  ^irove  a  known  eriminal's 
innocence  is  "the  only  means  of  efiectmg  the  desired  exemption 
from  punisbment."  We  pass  over  the  impoesibility  of  any  such 
attempt  sucoee^g,  and  proceed  to  show  it  to  be  onnecessary. 
The  law  holds  ever^  man  umooent  until  convicted ;  and  to  convict, 
reqniree  a  chain  of  evidence  in  which  there  is  no  glaring  im|>erfec- 
tion.  When  a  person,  Kuiltless  of  the  charge  imputed  to  him,  is 
tried,  it  may  be  easy  to  bring  forward  an  aUbi,  or  proof  that,  at  the 
time  the  crime  was  committed,  he  was  present  elsewhere;  or, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  dutrge,  indubitable  evidence  may  be 
addnoed  toprove  that  the  offmce  could  not  possibly  be  committed 
by  him.  Tms  is  proving  a  prisoner  innooent,  and  can  only  be 
■oeomplisbed  when  snch  is  indeed  Ibe  oase ;  not  always,  even  then, 
■od  oertaiidy  never  when  the  orisoner  is  Koilty.  This,  however,  is 
not  tba  tm!^  wndition  upon  wnioh  a  diacoarge  from  the^bor  ou  be 
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demaoded.  At  we  fbrmer)^  obserred,  tlie  law  mint  reeogoue  ud 
provide  ft  penalty  for  every  offence  widitriridi  ft  eulpnt  is  dwrged; 
uid  not  tin  the  aceamtion  fasa  been  legnllj  provm  in  open  ccnirt, 
can  a  verdict  of  Rnilty  be  rt^tnroed.  An  ftmple  field  is  here  pre- 
■Htted  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  lon^  mbe  exercinag  titeir  Bcnnun 
in  a  legitiniBite  manner,  and  exlkibitm^  their  profetmonal  mlrilitiei. 
On  eiftmicfttion,  as  indictment  nav'  be  found  to  be  inftRnul,  or  not 
in  conformitj  with  existing  lawi ;  bence  we  oooationoUyfind,  when 
a  pTUoner  ia  arraittned  on  geveral  connts,  some  of  theee  oounts  are 
departed  &om.  and  the  trial  proceeds  npon  others  of  minor  impoit- 
anoe.  This,  then,  ia  the  dutj  of  counsel : — to  discover  and  det4aie 
thoee  legal  fltiws ;  to  BcrntiniEe  the  triminating  evidence,  and  note 
what  about  it  is  weak  andincoberenti  an^rwardH  collecting  togetiter 
hifl  obaervationB,  and  laying  them  before  the  jory,  to  clami  Ua 
client's  acquittal, — not  on  the  gnrand  of  his  innocence,  bnt  beeaote 
the  prosecutor  haa  not  made  ont  hia  ease.  The  difibrance  between 
the  two  eonrsei  of  prooednro  is  broad  and  well  defined ;  the  one  is 
negative,  the  other  positive;  this  rests  upon  truth,  that  haa  no 
other  fonndatJon  than  andaoity  and  falaehood. 

In  proceeding  to  review,  briefly,  the  negative  artielee,  we  tnut 
these  cardinal  points  will  not  be  loet  sight  of, — that  the  advocats 
seeks  the  aeqnittal  of  hia  client  withont  irfBmnng  Ms  innoeeneti 
and  that  he  avails  himself  of  those  means  only  wbion  the  law  aflbrda/ 

The  latter  portion  of  the  introductory  artiole  is  dffnltvd  te 
exhibiting  the  impc»1snce  of  truth  in  aooitd  intsrooone,  and,  we 
need  searely  remark,  receives  an  approving  reaponse  tinm  u. 
"  L'Onvrier  then  declares  the  hero  of  thia  debate  "  an  nccmn^ias 
after  the  fact,"  which  he  might  be,  if  hia  information  w«re  reoemd 
nnder  ordinaiy  circnmBtanoea ;  bnt  this  is  not  the  cnae.  He  ac- 
quires his  knowledge  in  the  character  of  a  confidant,  and  esBnot, 
^erefore,  declare  anything  to  the  prejn^oe  of  his  client,  wittoat 
violating  his  sacred  trust.  &n  the  committal  of  an  oSender,  he  it 
formally  warned  not  to  commnnicate  what  might  afterwudt  b« 
advanced  against  him ;  and  we  admire  &ia  generotu  spirit  pw> 
vading  cor  laws ;  but  what  shall  we  think  of  tne  man  who,  having 
innnnat«d  himself  into  the  oonfldence  of  some  fallen  bivtlMr,  by 
appearing  to  hold  out  the  fegia  of  protection,  and  wormed  from  him 
the  secret,  which  he  fain  would  conceal,  will  then,  instead  af 
improving  his  client  by  an  erampleof  invi<^te  hononr,  declare  ta 
theworld  his  gnilt,  and  seek  his-condemnationF  How  diffcren^f 
acted  the  world's  great  Advocate,  when  the  erring  woman  irai 
brought  to  Him  in  the  temple !  "  Woman,  when  are  tfaoae  tUa* 
aocnaersP  Hath  no  man  condemned  theeP  She  nid,  fi'o  maa. 
Lord.  And  -TeBus  said  unto  her,  Neither  do  I  ooodeom  thee :  go, 
and  sin  no  more."  "I.'Oavrier"  holds  that  the  dotyii  '"^ 
upon  connael,  as  a  citixen,  onght  to  prevent  him  ii 
criminal  to  escape,  when  he  can  do  eo.  To  oompi, 
dictum,  he  would,  of  course,  require  to  break  the  engigemart  wilfc 
hiicUenti  and  theqnertion  then  preaentsitaelf.  Wltmefoiii^U* 
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gnen^  engagniuat  taliMaUte,  u  "^r"",  or  hii  ipmnil  eitg»g^ 
lOBnt  to  tbe  oiiminal,  bb  his  ftdrocftte,  be  observed  P  nler  reudrM . 
tlu  difficnl^  in  Hub  auaiaer :  "  PromiseB  of  seereay  oogat  not  to 
be  TioUted,  althougli  tbe  public  would  derire  adTuita^e  fnim  tlie 
dkcorerf.  Snoh  promues  cont&iu  no  unlawfolneu  in  them  to 
deatToj  their  obligatioD,  for  aa  the  mformfltion  would  iiot  have 
beoi  bnpftrted  apom  any  otiher  nwditiaii,  the  pablio  lose  nothing  hy 
tba  {^omise  which  they  wonld  h&ve  guned  without  iL"  * 

Prooeedin^  now  to  the  BODOod  article,  we  are  treated  to  a  trial 
bodeaqoed  in  the  moat  approved  faahion  hj  R.  T.  G.,  in  which  a 
le^  worthy,  enatiog  nowhere  but  in  that  gentleman's  imagination, 
fn^itena  tAe  witnesaea  out  of  their  wita,  melta  the  hearta  of  the 
jarymeu.  bypathetioappeala,  or  seta  their  hair  on  end  byprediotinfi 
the  ^tnre  attendance  on  them  of  an  innocent  man's  shade,  should 
tliey  pronounce  hie  client  gnilly ;  and  by  auch  noble  effort*,  not 
fwgetting  a  profoaion  of  lies,  be  succeeds  in  securing  the  safety  of 
aatne  atrocious  malefactor.  The  beat  method  of  exposing  such 
pnorility  ia  to  place  alongside  the  compressed  report  of  a  boa&Jide 
trial;  and  these  lines  being  written  in  Olaagow,  we  aeleot  one 
item  the  cases  before  the  laat  circuit  court  held  there.  A  girl 
bom  Dmnbartonahire,  bearing  a  most  romaotio  name,  was  acoiued 
of  the  murder  of  her  mistress,  by  adminiatoins  arsenic  mixed  in 
porridge  at  breakfast ;  the  porridge  was  prepared  and  banded  to  her 
mistrM  by  the  girl  j  araenic,  the  undoubted  cauaeof  death,  was  kept 
in  the  bonae,  and  lay  within  reach  of  the  aocuaed ;  auapicion  fell 
i^n  t^  servant- alone,  and  the  victim  herself  at  once  and  persia- 
MLtly  aoonaed  her  with  the  crime.  Add  to  this,  that  accused  made 
ft  statement  r^arding  her  master,  which  he,  on  oatJi,  denied,  and 
fon  have  the  facta  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  For  the  defence 
it  was  alleged  that  no  anfficient  motive  could  be  offered,  nothing 
but  a  difference  about  aome  ooppere  witb  deoeaaed,  and  that  no 
Kdminiatration  could  be  prored.  Bat  what  we  wish  to  be  noticed 
is,  that  the  prisoner's  counsel,  after  reviewing  the  evidence,  made 
no  assertion  of  his  client's  innocence,  but,  in  the  words  of  the  report, 
"maintained  that  the  case  was  not  proven;  and,  therefore,  he 
thought,  the  only  conolnaiMi  the  jury  could  come  to  was  not  to 
letom  a  verdict  of  guilty,  or  even,  perhttpt,  qf  not  ff^Ulg,  but  cer- 
tainly he  thought  they  vould  find  it  to  be  their  duty  to  adopt  an 
intennediate  courae,  and  aay — not  proven ;"  t  which  they  did. 

Let  the  reader  contrast  this  vrith  the  coodoct  of  Sergeant  Xwiater, 
md  draw  what  concluntHt  he  thinks  proper.  The  principle  which 
baa  been  our  loaditar  tiuroushout  this  debate  is,  that  it  is  better  to 
prefer  the  eMSpe  <^  the  guilty,  when  proof  or  law  ia  defective,  than, 
diareftording  uie  inqieneetion,  to  convict;  beoauao  such  short- 
— '"" !  would  moat  probably  appear  whan  an  innocent  person 


t  Thi*,  u  oor  tmimi  dooUhsa  kaow,  is  a  virdiot  peoaUar  ti 


,CcK,glc 


bAppened  to  be  amtigiied ;  aod  if  in  tiu  former  oho  thej  irere  sot 
recpeot«d,  neither  could  they  be  in  thii.  "  The  euape  of  ooa 
daunqnent  can  never  produce  lo  mach  harm  to  Ute  oommtuu^  M 
mar  uioe  &om  the  iuiraotioii  of  a  rule,  upon  whioh  the  parity  of 

Sblie  joatioe,  and  the  exiatence  of  dvil  Uberty ,  eHentially  depeod.' 
At  writes  Foley ;  but  £.  T.  G.,  cleverly  shifting  the  wf^A  of 
oor  amunent  from  the  aboTe  prioeiple  to  the  maxim  mridwitally 
quoteoDy  ui,  that "  it  if  better  that  ten  guilty  men  ^u>nld  escape  tbaa 
an  innocent  man  snfier,"  seeks  lo  briag  our  case  to  tike  gioond  iy 
an  arrow  fh>m  the  quiver  of  "  pigeon  Fsley."  A  moment's  oon- 
■ideration  will  ezplsin  the  maxim.  If  ten  guilty  men  eocsipe,  sino 
must  have  done  so  &om  want  of  evidence,  siooe  if  the  first  owed  his 
saietT  to  weakness  of  law,  we  are  neither  Modes  nor  Peisians,  and 
eoola  alter  that  law ;  if  a  gniltv  man  suffer,  it  cannot  be  finm  lack 
of  proof,  but  because  the  penalty  he  undergoes  is  not  anf&atmOj 
he^ed  round  with  saf^pisrds.  A  legal  system  may  be  a  terror  to 
eril-doen,  but  cannot  be  called  a  protection  to  those  who  do  well,  if 
indiiorimination  like  this  characterize  it.  One-half  of  its  obrJMti 
and  that  the  more  important,  not  being  served,  confidence  oonld  be 
no  longer  reposed  in  snoh  a  system  of  uncertainty ;  uidon  tttia  o<»- 
fidenoe  the  foundations  of  society  rest.  Two  risks  would  be  rui; 
of  being  injured  by  the  violators  of  the  law,  and  tlien  by  the  law 
itself. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  article,  "S.  T.  Q."  accuses  us  of  enda» 
Touring  "  to  show  that  counsellors  are  philanthropic  gentlemen," 
.  &e.  ^n  e  fancy  our  friend  is  caiu;ht  napping  here,  as  we  are  noi 
awai«  of  attempting  anything  of  the  sort;  out,  nevertheless,  wo 
see  no  necessity  for  "  B.  T.  G-. '  casting  so  much  sspersitMi  oa  tie 
legal  profession  as  he  does ;  it  contains,  doubtless,  good  and  bad, 
as  does  every  csiliog,  yet  irom  its  ranks  may  be  oollscted  a  brilliant 
galaxy  of  names  illustrions  for  learning,  integrity,  love  of  freedom 
and  untiring  zeal  in. the  people's  cause,  that  can  be  matched  witt 
that  of  any  other  learned  body. 

"  8.  E.  Li.,"  whose  paper  must  now  be  notioed,  thinks  we  wrote 
wide  of  the  mark ;  we  only  hope  this  number  will  convince  him  li 
our  desire  to  stick  to  tlie  point.  He  finds  a  difficulty  in  connecting 
with  the  text  the  sentences' commencing  "14'ot  a  week  elapses  bot 
some  one  is  accnsed  upon  snspicioas  almost  groundless.  Saw  it  is  a 
bank  official,"  &c.  Althongn  this  diffionltv  can  soarcely  have  been 
experienced  by  other  readers,  still  for  "  s.E.L.'g"  epeoial  ediJEea- 
tion  we  will  at  least  endeavoor  to  explain  what  is  meant,  and  dtfw 
the  connection.  Our  jna^calion  of  tie  advooate,  resting  on  An 
servico  he  renders  society  by  preventing  any  impx>per  interpietatiiBi 
of  Ikw  in  a  case  where  a  giiiity  man  iraa  concerned,  Uat  it  ai^ 
act  prejudioially  to  the  innooent  afterwards,  it  appealed  to  Si 
advisBble  to  remind  the  reader  that  such  cases  occur  frequatlyi 
henoe  the  sentence  in  question,  and  the  illustntjons  fMlowin^ 
which  could  be  easily  recognized.  Again, the  writer  carils  a*"' 
our  remarks  regarding  the  result  that  would  foUow  if  am  a^~ 
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i^^irad  froift  a  case  cm  learaing  hii  ^ent'a  gailt ;  he  forgeU  that 
m  entirrij  difi«r  regardmii:  the  qmlity  of  the  fint  adrocate'i  ut, 
mppoebighe  had  not  ab«idc«ied  tbe  cue.  We  hold  it  to  be  right ; 
he  BHuntaim  it  to  be  wronK-  ^'t*^  f""^  of  b  thief  who  robs  a  roan, 
tltat  another,  who  intends  both  robber;  and  mBrder.  may  hare  no 
indnoement  for  ooUiaiittinK  ttio»e  erimea,  is  no  parallel ;  beeanae  the 
net  of  die  Snt  thief  both  "  8.  B.  L."  ftnd  oonelTei  are  a^^reed  npon 
aa  bein);  nron^;.  So  we  recommend  our  friend  to  wipe  his  Bpec- 
tooies,  and  take  another  look  at  the  "  ^otograph." 

Here  onr  limits  comoel  ni  relaetaatljr  to  draw  the  line.  More 
night  have  been  added,  but  enongh  I&ew  been  already  written  to 
exhibit  our  poiition  clewiy :  "  that  the  affimatiTe  articles  are  cha- 
Tacterieed  neitiier  bj  "ndicnlona  abanrditj'"  nor  "  blaaphemons 
impiety " — epithets  oonrteously  bestowed  upon  our  theme  by  a 
nagimnimoiu  opponent — we  certainly  belierc;  that  they  may  Krre 
«  good  end  by  indncine  many  to  otwsider  the  questioD  eerefidly, 
ve  sincerely  trust ;  and  now  wiUi  our  readers  we  leave  the  case, 
faope^  6f  obtaining  at  thar  bands  a  verdict  favourable  to  oni 
(ttnse.  Nosi. 

■KOiTIVB  HBPLT. 

We  hare  been  not  a  little  amnsed  by  the  erratio  waifste  of  our 
opponents — ttteir  valonr  ia  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  warrior 
'«^to  shut  his  eyes  while  firing  his  gun,  thinking  that  the  surest  way 
to  hit  his  foe,  bec«nse  his  attention  was  not  then  diverted  bj  sur- 
ronnding  objects — a  shadowy  subterfuge,  behind  wliich  he  sought 
to  hide  bis  own  cowardioe. 

"  Kona"  writes  with  araaziog  leal,  to  pnrTO  Aat  tbe  intrieaotes 
of  law  and  the  interest  of  the  eommnnity  necessitate  aa  order  or 
jmfeesion  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  to  the  accueatjon 
■nd  defence  of  penons  i^iar^ed  with  the  c<Mnmis«ion  of  crine. 
More  than  three  pages  of  his  argument  are. engaged  npon  this 
tOTic,  while  Bcarcrfy  one  ^ge  has  any  shadow  of  reference  to  tlie 
snoject  of  this  del>at«.  We  admit  the  propriety  of  lawyers  and 
oonnsel  being  allowed  to  exist  in  a  highly  civilized  state  of  society 
like  the  pltsent;  the  qnestion  implies  Uiis,  as  a  conditson  ceded  ; 
what  necessity,  then,  to  prove  it  P  B.  D.  R,  oocnpin  a  considerable 
portkm  of  his  brief  argument  in  the  inquiry.  How  and  when  is  tin 
counsel  made  cognizant  of  the  criminal  s  guilt  P  This  one  reply  is 
fto  part  of  tbe  question.  We  have  not  to  prove  how  nor  when  tJiis 
knowledge  of  i^ilt  is  commnnioated  to  eonnsel.  Hie  qnestion 
usnmee,  as  a  condition  of  this  debate,  that  oonnsel  has  been  made 
nniftmiondly  cognisant  of  the  criminal's  goilt  as  a  part  of  his 
Mstraetions  to  defend.  Thus  we  perceive  wenave  not  to  prove  that 
eouDBel  is  necnsary,  nor  to  detnonsttste  how  nor  when  the  know- 
ledge of  guilt  is  communicated  to  oonnsel  (  neidter  have  we  to  deal 
wiM  the  (^Lafaoto:  of  the  otime,  nor  irith  tbe  dnnttion  of  the  pun- 
ishment. We  have  simply  to  oonsideT  whether  oonnsel  is  jnaufied 
in  defending  a  criminal  from  all  punishment  who  has  confessed  his 
goilt  to  him  in  confidenoe.  |  ^' 
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It  is  apparent,  from  theie  ramarka,  tltat  neariy  Uw  wlkole  of  tks 
paperi  wriiton  bj  our  opponenta  are  beaide  the  queatioa ;  and  that 
we  have  placed  the  right  constniction  upon  the  term*  of  the  qneaUos 
will  be  evident,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  worda  "cooBa^" 
"  jnatified,"  "  defending,"  "^aniBhment,"  "criminal,"  "gailt," 
"  profesaionallf ,"  and  "cogniEant,"  have  no  limitation  impoaed 
npon  them  bj  which  leu  than  all  U  signified  of  each  tenit — ecdi  ii 
uuiTcnal  in  its  application  to  ita  own  particular  caWgorj. 

In  our  previous  article  we  have  shown  that  God  is  tmtli,  and 
recjuires  man  to  be  truthful ;  He  haa  irapreased  Hie  aoser  against 
Ijing  in  His  sentence  npon  the  liar,  "  Ljing  lips  are  an  abominatica 
to  the  Lord ;"  that  truth  is  an  exact  representation  to  oth«ri,  by 
word  or  deed,  of  our  communications  to  them ;  that  tmtb  ia  not 
altered  by  the  character  of  the  individual,  although  the  individnsl 
is  moraliy  right  or  wrong  in  proportion  as  he  is  tnithiiil  or  not; 
that  in  all  times  and  all  puces  truth  has  received  the  approbtUioa, 
and  falsehood  the  condenmation,  of  mankind  ;  that  the  utility  of 
truthfulness  is  apparent  from  the  varied  relations  of  life,  which  bm 
supported  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  truth  of  our  feUow-m^: 
it  was  thus  shown  that  truth  is  demanded  from  all  men,  by  the 
ffljunple  and  the  nature  of  God,  by  His  law,  by  the  common  oonaant 
of  all  men  in  all  times  and  all  places,  by  its  moral  propriety,  by  iB 
DtiUty  in  sustaining  the  multifarious  relationships  of  societT  ;  aad 
that  nothing  in  the  person,  ciuractei,  or  office  of  the  advocate 
reUeres  him  of  the  necessity  to  be  and  do  in  all  things  tmthfblly. 
Besides,  we  hare  shown  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  in  any  state, 
to  bring  the  criminal  to  justice ;  and  this  universal  doty  ia  of  p«v 
mount  importance,  and  overrides  that  private  dutv  owing  to  Ui 
client  by  tlie  counsel.    It  is  thus  the  duty  of  counsel  to  defend  the 


guilty  criminal  &om  undue  punishment,  and  to  aseist  in  toAmaaf 

due  J — '"' '     "■--- — -"  ' —  '"'-  J-"—  ■■ ■-'—     -!--■  i~ 

his  d 
count 
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ledge  of  the  insocenoe  or  guilt  of  the  prisoner  dutrged,  as  ahaU  be 


le  ptiniahment.    Jliis  is  required  by  his  duty  to  society  ;  that  by 

)  duty;  to  f     "    ■     "'^     "    '  '         """'     '    "     ' 

unsel  is  "  n 

inion  of  the 

„  accepting „ j- ^^ 

question  under  debate  fully  admits  that  cottnsel  haa  aadi  a  kwnr- 


ityi  to  his  client.    "  Nona"  olwerves  {page  183),  that  whoi 
■   '  '      —'-  -  -    -  -  '     SBO hardly f 

„     t  as  would  ^_ 

cepting  or  declining  the  duty."    To  this  we  reply,  t 


ai^cient  to  justify  him  in  accepting  or  dedioing  the  poaitioa  of 
advocate  6a  the  prisoner.  The  case  nppoaed  by  our  qaeataoB  ii 
bad ;  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  is  cleariy  and  distinctly  known  to  the 
ooansel ;  and  our  debate  is  npon  the  moral  propriety  or  iMproptiety 
of  defending  a  known  criminal  frtnn  puniebment— that  joet  pqnish- 
ment  vhiA  the  municipal  and  moral  law  equally  inflicta.  AppMi- 
aneee  of  guilt  or  innooence  have  nothing  to  do  with  tiu  mattw ;  il 
is  fact  that  our  question  deals  with.  Is  it  morally  aod  aoi^allr 
right  for  a  professional  advocate  to  defend  a  person  from  puniahmcBt 
of  any  kind  or  degree  who,  it  is  well  known  to  him,  has  broken  the 
laws  of  Ood  and  mauF  We  think  the  hardihood  of  "Ifooa"  is 
indeed  great,  if  he  advocate  the  affirmative  of  such  a  thwM  m  ka 
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hu  Trndertaken.  "  JndieUl  enon"  uid  "  hnman  {UlibOitj"  lure 
nothing  to  do  irith  the  point  kt  iwoe.  It  i*  the  doty  of  sU  men, 
whether  profe«siou^  coiulhI  or  others,  to  uphold  the  m&JMt^  of 
law  by  adrocatin^  juit  poaiahment  to  erer^  gniltr  oriminol. 
fiociety  demands  it,  the  law  theoretically  enioroet  it,  and  Ood 
reqnirea  it.  "Nona"  again  obaerret,  that  "the  defenoe  of  the 
criminal  doea  not  imply  Ui  belief  in  that  client's  innocence;"  but 
our  question  imposra  upon  us  this  condition,  that  the  oonnsel  knowa 
the  criminal's  xuilt,  and  defends  him  from  toy  punishment  as  aa 
innocent  man :  which  necessitates  that  counsel  should  "  wiUinglTpnt 
forwud  a  false  statement,"  and  perseverin^ty  use  deceit  to  ^aot 
the  object  he  has  in  view.  On  the  supposition  that  the  adrocate 
does  "cat  the  conDection,"if  the  oriminal  goes  to  other  counsel,  and 
does  conceal  his  guilt,  that  can  he  no  ralid  reaaon  in  sapport  of,  or 
in  opposidon  to,  either  view  of  the  question  now  unda  debate.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  pretentions  paper  of  "  Nona"  will  fyUy 
convince  every  reader  that  he  has  sunplr  been  writing  about 
another  and  different  matter  altogether,  and  has  serer  ^tproached 
one  single  point  of  the  matter  at  issue. 

H.  K.  is  entirely  wrong  in  assnmiag  that  "this  question  is 
unfairly  put."  If  it  is  not  the  subject  upon  which  he  wishes  to 
write,  so  far  well ;  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  enjoy  his  opinion ; 
but  we  presume  the  conductors  of  this  Serial  have  the  perfect  right 
to  put  a  qnestioD  in  anyformpleasing  to  themselves,  and  acceptable 
to  their  readers,  without  being  exposed  to  a  charge  of  nnfaimess ; 
bat  it  is  a  nueoften  adopted  by  those  who  feel  the  weakness  of  their 
position,  to  complain  of  the  terms  upon  which  they  are  admitted  to 
the  combat.  IfH.  E.  really  believes  the  question  unfairly  put,  why 
does  be  write  upon  the  question  at  all  P  We  have  no  choice  in  thie 
form  of  the  question  ourselves,  but  simply  accept  it  as  it  stands,  and 
we  support  the  negative.  We  were  at  liberty  to  do  so  or  not ;  and 
we  presume  that  H.  E.  was  not  compelled  to  write  against  hia 
will.  The  supposition  of  a  difference  oetween  legal  punishment 
and  mmal  gnilt  is  simply  beside  the  question.  Onr  present  duty  is 
with  the  bot,  and  includes  the  knowledge  of  absolute  guilt,  with 
Uie  certainty  of  its  appropriate  pnnishment  marked  out  by  the  law, 
and  ootiTe  effort  to  enable  the  oriminal  t«  escape  the  just  pomsh- 
ment  due  to  his  crime.  And  if  H.  E.  affirms  this,  we  fear  he  is 
lumelessly  lost  to  all  sense  of  justice  and  moral  propriety. 

^lat  a  orin^nal  has  the  right  to  be  defended  from  undue  punish' 
ment  by  the  employment  of  connael,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
couimd  to  do  and  say  all  in  his  power  to  attain  this  end,  is  appa- 
i«nt  on  the  merest  g'lance  at  the  qnestion ;  hut  to  snppose  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  counsel  to  defend  a  criminal  from  all  poniahment, 
'  that  he  may  go  forth  into  society  as  an  innocent  man,  is  not  only 
preposterous^  absurd,  bat  is  subversive  of  all  law,  morals,  and 
inanoe,  and,  ftom  every  point  of  view,  must  be  considered  sab- 
rersive  of  civil  society.  let  such  is  the  onreoaonshle  argument  of 
oar  opponent. 


JB6  n  cflVSBBL  juransB  ut  VMrxmawa,  nv. 

Ab  to  Ute  MMde  of  tile  fbrmt  of  orinuBtl  nrocednre, 

br  H.  K.'b  aeeoriptiomk  it  is  mmvly  tn  abBarditj,  And  no  ugnoMMl- 
Ifhe  oaae  of  Banm  Mutia  and  Ac  yoaag  men,  lO  |MtMtie«lIf 
dragged  IK  by  H.  £.  (p.  347),  coea  to  show  thkt  tbe  iMrnvd  jodge 
wiiD«d  the  prisoner  to  be  tried,  becMue  he  wished  it  to  be  prond 
tthelt  WM  tite  legal  aatimate  of  his  gnilt;  he  wished  the  napoa- 
ribilitj  of  condemiuitioti  to  rest  with  the  jtity,  not  with  hii—flf 
If  s  pritotMir  pleads  gviltj  to  an  indictment,  U  is  the  jodn  wto 
takae  npon  Unwelf  the  dntj  of  detenaining  the  amount  of  g«i^ 
and  the  Bmonnt  of  pnnishnMnt  alto ;  bat  vhM  not  guil^  is  ^omM, 
it  it  the  J1117  who  estimate  the  guilt,  and  the  jndge  oslj  Mngna  tha 
legal  pnniwment  for  the  crime  deaigaatod  by  the  VM^ct  of  tke 
jury.  All  this  is,  however,  beaide  tbe  question;  H.  K.  is  torn- 
pletelf  kort  du  eembat. 

Itis  tea  Iheoounsel  to  produce  all  the  fhvooMUe  and  e 
raroumitanoee  juttif  ami  prominendy  before  tbe  ooart,  that  sBoae 
panshment  ma^  not  be  iii0ict«d ;  bnt  it  ie  a  legal  and  moraJ  wroog 
for  ooentel  to  aid  Jhe  criming  to  eaei^  from  ponishment,  or,  in 
other  words,  from  justice.  In  die  case  eddooed  of  1£.  Bernard,  we 
hare  jet  to  learn  that  coanael  attempted  to  prove  him  innocent  of 
a  erime,  after  he  had  confessed  to  him  the  commission  of  tknt 
-crime.  The  fact  is,  M.  Bernard  committed  no  oriioe  egainat  the 
laws  of  England,  and,  therefore,  was  not  worth;  of  iiiniishiiwl 
HaTing.  therefore,  oommitted  no  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  he 
had  notte  to  confess,  and  oounari  had  no  ciuninal  to  defend,  bat  an 
-imiooent  man— t. «.,  l^allj  imtocent.  Bnt  AiM  is  a  case  not  aMii- 
oable  to  the  subject  of  debate,  nnleaa  it  may  be  mnotelj  consiund 
as  sapporting  onr  own  Tiew  of  the  natter.  It  is  folly  to  wander 
firtiier  in  aeareh  of  argument  in  the  pajtet  of  our  friend  H.  K.,  ftr 
he  appeals  to  haTe  become  mystified  with  his  subject ;  and  he  hM 
BO  completely  mystified  the  Hnbjeet  while  under  his  haJade,  that  we 
ahonid  become  tedious  to  the  reader,  if  w«  followed  all  hia  enalie 


_^_ji  we  croaa  the  lanoe  with  tHend  B.  D.  B.;  the  &tca  axai 
to  &VDiir  onr  antagonism.  We  fblly  coincide  with  him  in  his  atnte- 
nent,  that  he  ie  neither  barrister  nor  lawyer.  It  is,  perhapa,  a 
mercy  to  those  poor  nretchea  who  &11  into  the  hands  of  ucae 
learned  professions,  that  Mend  B.  D.  S.  is  not  noeaeaatd  of  a 
diploma,  "  to  eat  the  oyster,  and  gire  the  sheUs  to  hu  cbenta,"  t» 
oertainly  they  thereby  escaped  a  ftarfhl  oalaatrophe ;  i.  9.,  jJtdgiBg. 
at  least,  from  his  present  enort. 

I^epractioal  qoeation,  "fiowii  ooimael  to  know  Ihatamkia 
guilty  f"  aa  asked  b^  B.  D.  £.,  we  beg  to  infbna  tua,  is  iMy 
atwwered  in  the  qneetion  at  the  head  of  this  deb^,  in  the  wot^ 
"  a  criminal  of  whose  guilt  he  haa  been  pnjfgMmt^tf  wmA  c»j»l 
Mwf."  According  to  the  (M  law  maxim,  a  man  is  rightly  to  be 
conaidered  innocent  nntil  he  is  proved  guilty ;  but  if  be  covlbaKB 
Us  crime,  there  ia  no  knger  any  doubt  to  hia  coraad.  While 
H.  E.  laments  that  the  qnealion  ia  unfairly  put,  S.  O.  ]L  bnwto  <^ 


He  pnritj  ;  for  lis  eidtbta,  it  ii  n  pun  hypoUiMifl  ;  then  &e  pn>- 
ceeoB  to  kypotkeeite,  to  an  alarming  extent,  npon  subjeoti  u  hr 
iwrnoved  from  the  queation  u  the  antipodei.  Sure  Fetion  was 
never  heaped  np<m  OaM  in  luch  feftrfnl  conftuion  betbre.  Whnlv 
ire  would  aak,  has  this  qvettioa  to  do  with  Catholic  prieeta,  slaD^ 
dermu  accusationB,  newspaper  i«porta,  or  any  noniense  of  tliat 
<!haracterP  Ib  it  h^  such  means  that  coTuuel  reeeiTa  tjieir  inatrae- 
tiona  to  def^d  their  dlienti  F  If  not,  what  have  they  to  do  yri& 
this  debate  P  Bach  follr  as  thwe  hypothecatioQB  insult  the  commoB 
aense  of  the  reader,  and  mast  be  worthy  only  nBiversal  contempt. 

We  indifn^ADtly  repudiate  the  charge  made  by  A.  D.  £■  againrt 
the  adrocatea  of  the  nei^ative  in  this  debate.  We  do  not  imagine, 
neither  is  there  any  neoeBnty  for  ne  "to  ima^e,  that  counsel 
generally  are  an  unworthy  class  of  persons."  We  believe  the 
profession  to  be  of  the  noblest  amon^  the  sons  of  men ;  we  ar« 
proad  to  recognize  them  as,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  th« 
brightest  ornaments  of  soaety,  the  most  honourable,  nprieht,  and 
just  men  in  the  nation ;  and  we  resent  the  fool  stigma  S.  I).  B. 
would,  in  a  side  wind,  attempt  to  affix  npon  the  character  of  so 
bonourable  a  profession.  As  to  one  witness  or  twenty,  that  is  not 
*he  qneafeon,  nor  has  it  any  reference  to  the  question.  The  simple 
matter  we  are  called  to  give  our  opinion  npon  is  this : — Is  counsel  to 
■peak  and  act  truly,  or  as  an  acoompKce  after  the  fact :  to  lie,  in 
■word  and  deed,  purposely  to  effect  the  criminal's  escape  from 
justice  P  To  the  latter  we  give  a  negative,  to  the  former  an  afB^ 
mative  reply,  and  feel  assured  the  reader  will  approve  and  endoqe 
our  opinion,  as  morally  and  legally  just  and  true. 

L'OCVBIBB. 


C^ie  ^ssa^xsi. 


Wx  do  not  think  we  ah&ll  greatW  err  if  we  judge  that,  among 
the  intelligaot  readMa  of  the  Briiith  Contiwerttalitl,  there  taxy  M 
some  who  feel  interested  in  the  life  and  writings  of  the  historian  of 
IndU,  the  friend  of  Benthom,  tlw  founder  of  the  WbifmiHtttr 
JBevieie,  and  tha  CaUwr  (we  anoonnee  it,  despite  of  its  taemmg  aa&- 
«limai)  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  inheritor  of  the  naoaei  but  ^ 
vinner  of  a  widar  fame  than  that  of  bia  pbiloaophioal  progenitur 
And  predeoewor- 

To  baapesJc  a  thinking  reader's  inteMst,  these  oounotativea  wi]J 
wttoei  and  farther  preiace  is,  therefore,  unneoessarr. 

James  UiU  was  born  6th  April,  1773,  in  the  parish  of  Lo^  and 
feM,  in  tke  oooaty  of  Forfar,  N.B.    The  district  is  tiunlypM^^sd. 


SVS  IB!  StUYin. 

•od  agrionltiinl.  uid  the  2forth  Eik  flows  along  the  fielda,  whik 
the  Uw>  (or  hiUs)  of  Logie  tower  over  it,  and  imput  a  degree  of 
pictoreaqiuaeM  to  the  scenery.  Hit  fuiier  wm  b  fumer  on  Uie 
eitate  of  Tetteroum ;  and  here,  in  tlie  humble  secliuioii  of  a  aDull 
plot  of  arable  eronnd,  worked  prindpallj  by  the  membera  of  tlie 
liuiuly,  Jamea  WiU  was  reared  upon  "  a  little  oatmeal."  After  a 
abort  attendaaoe  at  the  parish  aehool,  where  his  parts  early  mani- 
faated  themaelvea,  he  waa  tranaferred,  for  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
oonrae  of  iaatmction,  tothe  grammar  aohool  of  Montroee.  Here  he 
■howed  saoh  aptitnde,  that  it  was  determined  that  he  should  prmwed 
to  the  UoiTeraity  of  Edinburgh,  to  study  for  the  miitistry  of  the 
national  church. 

Without  creating  any  great  stir,  (w  figuring  with  much  diatioction 
under  collegiate  instruction.  Mill  seems  to  have  made  fur  progress, 

S'  idging,  not  from  hie  works  only,  but  from  the  fact  that  be  was 
ol^  licensed,  after  examination  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
Trnversity  onrrioulum,  as  apreacber  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
bad  every  prospect  of  acquiring  the  topmost  height  of  an  intellee- 
tnal  Scotchman's  ambition  in  those  days — that  ofa  oountry  pastoc, 
seated  in  a.  quiet  manse,  surrounded  by  a  loving  and  reverential 
people,  possessed  of  alittle  learned  leisure  and  mudi  practical  power, 
exerting  a  highly  beneficial  infiuence  on  his  &ock,  and  periius, 
in  due  time,  reigning  as  president-king  of  the  visible  chnrcti  of  Uia 
natioii,  under  the  tiUe  and  with  the  power  of  a  moderator.  A  cler- 
gyman then,  in  Scotland,  waa  ex  officio  a  gentleman,  entitled  to 
bold  his  own  in  any  arena,  with  noble,  gentleman,  laird,  or  lawyer, 
^e  theolosy  and  ethics  of  the  church,  however,  were  unsatia&ctoiy 
to  his  mind,  moch  more  highly  imbued  with  "  the  dim  splendour  of 
Flsto"  than  with  the  cold,  logical  brilliancy  of  Calvin's  "  Institntee," 
and  tlie  keen  practicality  of  Knox's  "  Book  of  Discipline."  TToda 
the  tutelage  of  Professor  John  Bruce — a  disciple  and  friend  of 
Adam  Smith's— he  did,  indeed,  study  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  and 
Locke,  in  their  application  to  Taste,  Science,  History,  and  Ethics, 
and  he  retuned  tbe  influences  of  the  teachings  of  that  able  man  and 
dexterous  sinecurist ;  but  the  genial  enthusiasm  of  Andrew  Dalaell, 
Professor  of  Greek,  a  most  recondite  scholar  in  the  history,  pb^ 
sophv,  poetry,  eloquence,  antiquities,  literature,  and  language  of 
whicn  be  was  the  teacher,  seems  to  have  completely  won  np<m  the 
mind  of  James  Mill,  and  to  have  made  him  in  sympathies  ■ 
Flatonist,  while  in  intellectual  tenets  a  pupil  of  Bruce,  and  so  a 
Baconian.  The  influence  of  these  and  other  teachers  in  the  Univer. 
■itr,  among  others  of  Adam  Ferguson,  and  hia  then  asaiatant,  the 
well-known  Dugsld  Stewart,  James  Balfour  of  Filrie,  &«.,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  ht«rary  society  of  Edinburgh  towards  the  cIom  of  the 
last  century,  continued  to  have  a  great  effect  upon  him  during  a 
great  part  of  bis  life.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  prevaihng 
scepticism  of  that  circle  bad  touched  and  tinged  his  mind,  and  thst 
led  him,  on  reflection,  to  prefer  the  honourable  resignaticm  of  all  hit 
world-prospects  of  position  and  power,  to  a  latitudinariao  eonfo^ 
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Butj,  and  B  mibrented  rabicriptioii  to  articles  of  bith  he  did  not 
hoQMtl^  entertain.  His  deUrminatioa,  however  moved,  approved 
itself  Tight  in  the  end,  and  justified  itaclf  by  its  iBsnes.  Sis  apti- 
tudes were  of  a  Icind  ^ttle  fitt«d  for  the  peculiar  rontiae  of  minis- 
terial dntiea,  as  thej  were  jierformed  in  Scotland;  and  it  was  well 
that  he  chom  a  field  of  action  which,  though  more  precarious  and 
less  respected,  opened  up  other  paths  to  fame,  competence,  and 

While  pnrsning  his  own  studies,  as  was  (and  is)  mnch  the  custom 
in  Scotland,  he  superintended  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  fiunily 
of  Sir  John  Stuart,  hi*  father's  landlord,  and  his  own  patron.  In 
the  capacitv  of  tutor  he  accompanied  that  gentleman  to  London ; 
and  when  there  found  himself  inclined  to  adopt  the  life  of  a  literary 
man  in  the  sreat  metropolis.  Having  set  up  his  home  in  London, 
in  1800,  he  began  to  look  about  him  for  a  tasli,  such  as  might  afford 
a  fair  hope  of  acquiring  a  position  in  his  conntry's  literature.  The 
recent  acquittal,  in  1795,  of  Warren  Hastings,  from  the  impeach- 
ment and  trial  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  had  created  a 
curiosity  in  the  pnblic  mind  to  know  something  of  that  vast  terri- 
toiT  which  the  hardihood  and  skill  of  Clive  had  subjeetod  to  British 
influences,  and  the  audacious  nnscmpnlosity  of  Hastings  had  pre- 
served and  extended.  This  fidd  MiH  determined  to  occupy ;  and, 
with  iixe  most  stubborn  perseverance,  commenced  the  serious  atudieff 
which  were  requisite  to  its  adequate  performance. 

Meanwhile,  he  required  to  live.  He  become,  at  first,  a  contri- 
bntor  to  the  Motitkl^  StoUa,  established  in  1719,  and  the  Bntuk 
Critic  (1793).  Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Edinbitrgh 
Bevieir.  1802,  the  Eclectic,  1806,  he  wrote  articles  of  considerable 
value  and  importance.  Li  aperiodlcal  called  the  "Philanthropist," 
the  organ  of  the  Quakers,  bis  papers  freiinently  appeared.  By 
these  and  other  hack-work  labours,  he  is  said  to  have  oeen  able  to 
make  about  an  average  income  of  £300  a  year ;  and  aboat  1806,  he 
thought  himself  competent  to  sustain  the  respectable  position 
of  an  English  householder  by  entering  into  "the  holy  state  of 
matrimony." 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  surrounding  a  position  such  ar 
that  in  which  he  found  himself.  Mills,  while  he  was  thus  earning  the 
precarious  subsistence  won  from  hack-lnbonr  for  the  press,  went  on, 
with  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  a  hero,  to  compose  his  History 
of  Britbh  India.  He  had  never  been  in  India;  knew  nothing  of 
the  Eastern  languages  ;  had  no  personal  friendship  with  eminent 
Anglo-Iodian  Nabobs.  The  vague,  marvel-teeming  notions  of 
In£a,  prevalent  in  his  daj,  as  a  land  almost  magically  endowed 
with  the  power  of  prodncmg  wealth ;  as  a  land  sown  with  gold, 
studded  with  jewels,  strewn  with  crores  and  lacs  of  rupees  ;  whose 
monarcha  were  irresponaible  and  mighty  as  a  Xerxes,  and  wealthy  a* 
a  Oiamsehid,  and  wnose  natives  were  prodieal  alike  of  salaams  and 
the  precious  metals ;  where  loot  was  plentiful  for  the  soldier,  and 
cent,  per  cent,  at  least  was  certain  to  the  trader,  and  salaries  were 
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the  nere  iMoraria,  not  tbe  incomes  of  the  admiuiitntire  agentfc 
required  to  be  focgotten  or  unlearned.  The  Eingulv  &tid  Tuiei 
geography  of  the  diitrict  had  to  he  mastered;  the  distinct  anj 
widely  diSeriag  systema  of  native  goTenunent  and  Biitiah  maiiMet 
ment ;  the  produtvti  of  the  soil,  and  of  t^  tocIu  and  riTen ;  uw 
gtatisticftl  facts  of  the  different  profinces  and  places ;  the  di^ 
cipline  of  the  native  and  other  country  soldiery  ;  the  intrigoeB  <rf 
politicians;  the  campaigns  of  n-arriorB  ;  the  revolU  of  Hnbiecta; 
the  amount  and  bind  of  taxation, — and  a  thousand  other  dittcutt 
and  mind- distracting  items  of  knowledge, — had  to  be  got  togeU«n 
worked  out  of  chaotic  indisticctueas  to  orderly  cleanieaa,  and  Mt 
into  ^rfect  unity  and  collatend  iut«UigibiUty.  The  material*  fei 
this  Herculean  task  were  far-scatt«red  and  hard  to  get,  eapecitlly 
if.  as  they  required  to  be,  authentic  and  trustwoi^iy.  A  great 
collection  of  pamphlets,  of  parliamentary  document!  and  spaeohet, 
of  reports  of  trials  and  dlKCUisions,  of  notes  acquired  from  oai 
examinations  and  from  books;  of  old  war  deipatchcs  and  commercial 
minutes,  of  abstracts  of  buainesa  in  tiie  India  House  ;  of  r««ohitioDi 
of  the  directorate,  and  of  counter- resolutions  by  the  proprietoiy ; 
of  newspaper  paragraphs,  and  of  magazine  papers  ;  of  excerpt* 
from  biographies,  books  of  travel,  gazetteers,  and  dictionariea  ;— 
these  were  the  mass  of  elements,  bulky,  verbose,  con  trad  icloiji 
detached,  of  differing  value,  both  as  to  tnithfulneas  aad  inten*^ 
which  it  was  necessary  for  the  first  historisD  to  fuse  together  into 
Ik  new  compound ;  and  this  he  did,  with  consummate  ability  snd 
aucceas. 

Tlieae  are  the  points  which  Mr.  Mill  set  before  himself  tor  a  taaki-^ 

I.  To  describe  the  circumstances  in  wluck  the  iatwooiute  tt 
Britain  and  India  commenced,  and  to  detail  the  parliculan  of  its 
early  progress  till  the  time  at  which  it  becaine  fixed,  finn,  ud 
durable. 

II.  To  exhibit  a  view,  as  accurately  a*  posubK  of  tiha  p«^ 
with  whom  the  British  then  began  to  hold  traaaactiona ;  tMv 
character,  history,  manners,  religion,  arts,  literature,  and  kw^  *l 
well  aa  the  physical  circumstanceB  of  their  soil,  climate  and  pffr 
ductioKB. 

III.  To  n)UTat«,  till  the  time  of  wri^ng,  the  history  of  Um  ttaas- 
actions  of  Britain  wiUi  India. 

I^early  sixteen  years  were  occupied  in  the  prelinuBUy  UhMiS 
needed  to  pioduce  this  history,  and  in  the  compoaitian  oi  ita 
various  and  minute  details.  Begun  about  1800,  it  waa  pubbhed 
towards^  the  clow  of  1817,  and  it  brings  down  the  narrative  ti 

and  Himie.     In  painstaking  FeBearck,  il 

in  acute,  critical  sagacity,  worthily  rivals  the  former,  while  it  (ll^ 

S asses  it  in  lucid  expressions,  aud  passionless  impartiality.  Bit 
elineation  of  Clive.  though  objecteil  to  by  Maoa^a^,  and  aeM 
others  of  leas  authority,  is  keen,  incisive,  and  abje.  Bi*  deacciftiw 
ekcti'li  of  Hastings  i*  scv<»«,  bold,  disoriniinaUng,  and  hooefii 


and  ther«  u  t  cUih,  npidity,  and  itir  about  th«  reeital  of  fiw 
administratuM  of  Welleslay,  which  aaimatM  aod  fasoinates  tha 
veadsr.  liia  acoount  of  tne  aht^iginal  iahabitanU,  the  aooient 
ttiviluatioB,  tha  oondition  aod  charactms  of  the  people,  and  ths 
gaoaral  lucidh;  af  urangementaDdetylo,  av*  even  jet  raiuarkable  t 
vhile  the  profound  thought,  the  liberal  views,  the  far-seeing  poHoy, 
and  the  pave  UitCorio  spirit  of  the  writer,  are  admirable  in  evvrv 
aenae.  The  "  Hiatorj  of  British  India"  ia  a  ciear.  ooupaot,  well- 
digeated,  and  philoaophioal  book,— a  great  work,  noblj  planned  and 
worthily  executed.  It  waa  iaiued  &iU  in  three  Toluuei  qu&rto,  but 
vaa  almost  imntediately  republithed  in  five  Yolumes  octavo.  At 
first  of  course  it  met  with  rancoroua  criticism,  but  at  length  it 
triumphed  over  the  contented  ienorance  and  apathjof  Englianmen, 
and  brought  the  interests  of  India  within  the  cirouit  of  the  sym- 
pathies of  hia  cottntrymeo,  and  led,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the 
improvement  and  consolidation  of  the  Britiah  Empire  in  India. 

One  of  the  moat  honourable  end  praiseworthy  acts  of  the  East 
India  Court  of  Pireoton  was  the  appointment,  m  IBltl,  of  Jamea 
am  to  the  office  of -Examiner  in  the  India  House.  Though  he  had 
advanced,  boldly  and  honestly,  with  a  straightforward  candour, 
and  an  unflinching  integrity,  many  criticiams  hostile  to  the  doings, 
or  rather  the  misdoings,  of  this  va^  and  overshadowing  oommeroial 
tfompaoy,  and  had  not:  shrunk  from  exposing  the  craft,  duplicity, 
axid  greedioeaa  with  which  many  of  their  schemes  were  carried  out, 
they  acknowledged  hi*  abili^,  and  recognized  hie  worth  by  offering 
lum  (unsolioitedly)  this  moat  excellent  and  reaponsible  situation,— 
a  position  nearly  equivalent  to  the  chief  seoretaiyihip  of  tha  Indian 
^verument. 

No  sooner  had  the  onerous  laboor*  of  his  History  been  com- 
pleted, than  we  find  him  at  new  and  almost  equally  important 
work.  About  thti  time  (181S— 1834),  Conatable,  the  famous  Edin- 
tuugh  publisher,  was  re-isaiung  the  Bncyclopffidia,  with  a  supple- 
Dxent.  Its  editor  was  Professor  Mackey  Napier,  and  smong  the 
oootiibuton  were  Arago,  Biot,  Jameson,  Jenrey,  Leslie,  Mack- 
intosh, Malthus,  MiU,  Hayfair,  Sicardo,  Scott,  Steward.  Thomooa, 
Toung,  Wallace,  Jtc.,— aU  men,  not  of  British,  but  of  European 
reputation.  To  it  Mill  contributed  the  articles.  Colonies,  Eduoa- 
tiw,  Government,  JnriBprudmce,  Law  of  Nations,  Libert;  of  th^ 
fresa,  Prison  Discipline,  &o., — subjects  of  immense  importance, 
and  worthy  of  the  ablest  pen.  It  ia  saying  little  to  mj  they  were, 
ia  every  Ime,  full  of  the  most  palpable  imlieation*  oi  a  lofty  and 

50^  intellect,  mighty  of  ^asp,  oanng  inaim,  andboldinutteranoa, 
Wy  were  iw-published  teoarately,  coUeetively,  and  as  traotatea, 
and  they  have  had  no  small  influenee  in  ohauging  the  current  of 
political  action  and  sooial  speculation  tq^on  these  aubjects.  The^ 
are  ripe  in  aaalytio  skill  and  in  latiooinatiTe  power ;  their  tone  u 
liberal,  kindly,  and  cultivated : — they  aM  worka  of  mark  even  to 
tikis  daj. 

Tha  keav;  duties  and  tlw  stem  i«apo«sibmtiM  oC.hi^  (^buiI 
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SKitioD,  >ad  the  grand  tntenritiM  of  thoiuht  reqauHe  to  oonpoM 
ote  splendid  treatiMi,  did  not  orertaM  his  energiee ;  on  the 
contnrr,  in  1821,  he  isnied  whet  he  cells  a  "  echool  book,"  entitled, 
"  The  Elementa  of  Politieel  Economj,"  wbo«e  object  he  etntM  to 
be  "  to  detach  the  eeeentiel  principtea  of  the  pcieooe  &Dm  all  extr»- 
neoni  topic*,  to  atete  the  propoeitions  clearly,  end  in  their  lorieal 
order,  and  to  subjoin  it*  demonstintion  to  each."  This  is  »  jusin. 
euilT  nnderstooj,  careAilly  reasoned,  and  inFtmetire  work ;  not 
broad  in  its  foondatioDi,  bnt  compact,  firm,  and  foil  of  tkinUng. 

In  1833,  Jamef  Mill  had  the  satieitKtion  of  seeing  his  Bon.  the 
now  world-known  John  Stnart  Mill — bom  X806,  and  the  eldest  son 
of  a  familj  of  nine,  who  had  been  careAilly  edncated  nnder  hit 
own  enperviBing  care — enter  the  serriMof  the  East  India  Companj'. 
Mr.  MQl  was  one  of  the  early  (wnrerts  to  the  prindplee  of  ntilit^ 

Xnnded  by  Jeremy  Bentham.  In  1S24.  the  dieciplee  of  this 
)1  of  moral  philosophers  started  the  WetlmiHiter  Bmiae,  U 
an  orean  for  the  diffnsion  of  their  tenete.  Bentham.  it  is  said, 
fornished  the  ca^tal,  and  Mr.  Mill  i*  reported  to  bare  been  ih/e 
rirtoal  editor.  Thereafter,  he  wae  a  frequenter  at  the  intellectoal 
riuniona  of  Qaeen-aqnare-place.  Westminster,  the  reeidenre  of 
Bentham.  Abbot,  Browntnj;,  Brongham,  Burton,  Dumont,  Mr. 
Francis,  Place,  Dr.  Sonthwood  Smith,  Colonel  Thompson.  Bir^rdo, 
Boebnck,  Bomilly,  and  others  of  the  diiciples  and  friends  of  Bentham 
were  brought  en  rapport  with  the  sinenlarty  philoeophicel  mind  which 
the  utilitarian  morals  had  fascinated,  and  the  character  of  Bentham 
had  captivated.  For  their  contribntions  to  the  Wtrlmiiuier  and 
the  London  and  Weslmimter  Seriew,  Mill  and  his  son,  we  bare 
been  told,  conld  never  be  prevailed  npon  to  accept  any  pecnniuy 
remuneration.  Many  other  contributors  followed  their  example. 
In  18S1  appeared  the  famong  and  telling  article  on  the  "  Ballot," 
from  the  'pea  of  James  Mill.  It  is  said  to  have  produced  a  greater 
effect  npon  the  pnblic  mind  than  any  article  in  any  periodical  before 
or  since.  It  was  quoted  in  almost  every  newspaper,  wae  separately 
reprinted,  made  converts  by  thousands,  and  added  hundreds  of  neir 
suMcribers,  for  the  time,  to  the  Wettmintter  Seview. 

It  was  in  1829.  however,  that  the  greatest  and  most  oriffinal 
effort  of  James  Mill's  intellect  was  made  available  to  the  pubhe. 
Hub  work  was  entitled  "  An  Analysis  of  the  Phenomens  of  the 
Human  Mind."  It  contains  the  most  perfect,  exhaustive,  and  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  sensatiouel  metaphysics  which  has  yet  been 
produced.  Order,  brevity,  and  eleamMs  distinguish  and  pervade 
the  composition.  The  theorieing  is  bold,  able,  uncompromisiiig. 
Starting  from  the  principles  of  Locke,  to  go  no  Airther  back— but 
in  the  special  and  modified  form  in  which  they  were  promulgated 
in  the  mooh  more  talked  of  than,  read  "  Observations  on  Man.  his 
Frame,  his  Ihi^,  and  his  Expectations,"  by  Cavid  Hartley,  H.D., 


the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  whicli  is  dated  Deoemlia'.  1740 
—Mill  regarded  erery  feeling  and  idea  of  the  mind  belonging  to  i 
originated  in  the  mind  as  being  the  products  of  lensations  aod  as* 


oUtioiu.  The  ninpte  state*  of  tlie  mind  axe  Mnntiaiu— od  the 
fteneol  matter  of  which  the  ordiiiuy  optnioni  are  adhered  to, 
eioept  in  a  leriea  of  aeate  reoutrlu  upon  the  feelitu;  of  muKmlarity 
nod  the  perceptioiu  arinng  from  tlie  (^wntionB  of  the  aUmentary 
canal.  Ideaa  he  coniiden  ai  copies,  traoee,  impreaiiona,  and 
remembranees  of  ■enutdnu  whose  immediate  power  and  preaenoe 
have  died  awaj,  and  which  depend  upon  memory  for  their  resnr- 
rectaon.  Theae  form  the  whole  matraial  of  thought,  emotion,  and 
inteUi^oice.  Thew  materiale,  ao  aoon  aa  they  have  been  deposited 
in  or  unpretsed  upon  the  mind,  come  nnder  the  influence  of  the 
>i^>Teme  law  of  human  thinkinj^^ueociation.  Aa  they  enter  the 
niDd  tynchronoualy  or  snoceesirely,  so  also  do  they  reappear,  and 
ao  give  rise  in  the  former  case  to  complex  ideaa,  or,  in  the  latter 
caae,  to  train*  of  thinking.  The  operation  of  namtnj  is  next  ei- 
pounded  in  a  lengthy  and  Inminooa  disquisition  (chap,  ir.)  on  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  parts  of  speech ;  and  the  chief  processea  of 
formal  logic  are  e^lained  in  a  section  on  predication.  From  these 
premised  obserrations,  M'l)  concludes  that  the  whole  elementary 
procesies  of  thought  may  be  reduced  to  these  four,  riz. :— Sensation, 
Ideation,  AsBociaiion,  and  Kaming.  Out  of  these  elemeata  he  pro- 
ceeds to  elaborate  a  scheme  of  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  the 
mind — ConsoioDsuess,  Conception,  Imagination,  Classification,  Ab> 
straction.  Memory,  Belief,  Batiocination.  Af^r  this  the  author 
teats  the  accuracy  of  his  system,  and  rests  the  proof  of  it  on  an 
iodudiTe  inrertigation  into  the  content*  in  signification  of  meta- 

Shyaical  terms,  and  explaining  them  in  accordance  with  his  theory, 
ecide*  that  bis  analvsis  is  true,  valid,  and  correct.  This  is  not 
eren  aa  analysis  of  the  Analysis ;  it  is  merely  a  roughly  sketched 
outline  of  the  itema  of  the  work.  It  would  bo  unfair,  without  a 
much  more  extended  and  adequate  notice,  to  enter  into  any  criticism 
upon  ita  teachings  or  its  method.  The  power  of  the  analyst's  intel- 
lect is  erideut  on  every  page.  To  be  truly  estimated,  it  should  be 
read  and  thought  over.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  it  errs  by 
eliminating  frtnn  the  mind  all  constructing  energy  and  self-aaaer- 
tiveneai — m  narrowing  the  field  of  ohservation,  and  in  leaving  un- 
noticed the  vitaUty  of  the  intelle^^t  ita^.  It  seems  to  be  an 
anatomical  analysis  of  a  dead,  not  a  living  mind. 

It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned,  that  many  of  the  best  papers 
on  education  and  juriaprudence  in  the  earlier  issues  of  the  £ifin> 
bitrah  RtvieiB  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  James  Mill.  Some  of  hia 
coUaborateurs  in  that  work,  however,  did  not  spare  him  in  their 
criticism* ;  and  be  appears,  eventually,  to  have  declined  to  oontri- 
bnte  farther ;  perhaps  this  fact  had  some  latent  effect  in  bringing 
the  Wtttmiiuter  Etivinn  into  being.  Among  the  young  adherento 
of  the  Liberal  party,  whose  stancuu'd  this  journal  opbore  in  litera- 
ture. Hill  was  looked  np  to  with  scarcely  less  respect  than  Bentham 
faimaelf.  Of  ooune,  he  excited  the  ire  of  the  genuine  Whigs  by  hia 
B«dicalism,  which  waa  of  a  very  pronounced  oharaoter.  Id  hi* 
"^' iion£tbioalFbiloKii^y,"Mackintoilibadipql[^yrith 


e  nuMNiliAuMs*,  ud  ia  a  toaMewhif  emtlin  mtaatv,  of  om 
Twitared  C«  c 


Juckl  idokof  Mill,  the  gnat  Wt  dmsneA  HobWiW 
C«  oritioue,  witk  ■  goM  dMtl  of  —pwity,  aad  «itk 


had  Twitared  C«  oritioue,  witk  ■  good 


■Jluded  to  MiU'g  "  Aaaljiia  "  is  a  dappaoiatiiig  way  ia  hia  taat, 
TCMrriBg  a  word  of  Iwidatioa  only  br  hi>  note* ;  but  ha  had  adiad 
to  all  tbue  offenoM  the  grwler  eaonuty  of  lemiog  to  kmaw  what 
ke  really  bad  not  stwlied— at  lM>t,  iatlui  U^t')^**  VP**'^*^^'''''- 
Id  a  BoaUiing  aad  renoneleM  ontiqua.  enbUed,  "  A  Ffagnaat  oa 
Mackintoak,"  Janw*  Uill  NnMrcd  tkia  eoatrikwtion  t«  pkikwophial 
UtaratuN,  and  tkereb j  MrUnulj  damaged  tks  repntatwn  of  4m»  rf 
tbo  gi«at  leaden  of  the  Wkiga,  and  ooo  of  tke  okiaf  oppoMota  of 
the  ickool  of  netapkjuoe  in  wklck  ho  bohoTad.  Ia  it  he  apMki 
wicb  great  hawknef  utd  leTOTity,  thou)^  aot  pataioaatal^ ,  of  'it» 
deeeptivo  appoaraooe  of  ext«iui*e  i«a£ag,  varied  leaaniiia  ~' 
■crupaloiw  quotatnoD,  which  ho  thooght  be  noticed  io  Sir  J 
Maokintoab's  famom  produc^n. 

We  kara  beard  of  only  one  other  work  for  wkiob  w«  are  isd 

to  the  ganina  of  Mill  i  oae  of  the  woik*  ia  whiok  the  diaei^  of 
Bentham  baa  evea  been  inppoeed  by  aome  to  hare  oaWni^Ml  hit 
mutm  in  pkiloaophioal  iBsight.  definiteaeaa  of  thwAt,  aad  tka 
Tiaioa  of  abatiaot  ipooulation  with  praotieal  aagaotty,  "  Obaervatioa 
on  tba  Cooditiona  of  a  Ferfisot  Fanat  Coda,"  appended  to  a  >*¥■>■* 
OQ  that  lubject,  preaanted  to  tka  Legialatira  Aaiembly  of  tha  aMa 
of  Louiiiaaa. 

In  1836,  his  aon.  John  Stuart  Mill,  avcoeedad  him  aa  ooadoeMr 
of  the  We^tmiiul^  Rmiew:  ho  aAorwarda  alao  raooaeded  to  thi 
Eiamiaerahip  in  tho  India  Houae,  wkioh  his  fatbc*  had  held  aa  loag. 
The  latter  part  of  Jamea  MiU'a  life  was  apent  in  EoaaiDgton, 
wbeie,  oa  the  aSrd  Jane,  1B36.  he  died,  in  t^  lixty-tmutiiTaaraf 
bia  B^e.  Hia  wife  turrived  him ;  ud  at  bia  death  niaa  of  hia 
ohildPUk  were  aLve— five  of  thaaa  had.  bowarotv  < 
-  -jority. 

i.  life  of  unoomproHiaiag  intagiiW,  boneat  effort  aeato 


naiority. 

A  life  of  unoomproHiaiag  intagiiW,  boneat  effo.  ^ 

and  beooficial  exertion,  ended  in  oahaaeaa ;  and  the  name  of  Ji 


Mil]  now  worthily  occupiaa  a  plaoe  of  pa*«iaine)u<a  anoag  Ailaia'i 
aelf-made  men.  Q.  S. 


2^  3fe«  aflht  Scottuh  S^hrmation.    Br  Ser.  J,  S.  Smitb. 

Edinborgb :  Macpb^.    London :  Simpkin  &  Co. 

Tu  flret  General  AaaomUy  of  tka  Chnret  of  the   (hiHiit 

Beformatioa  wu  boldan  at  Ediabargb  oa  the  SOtb  Daa—tt 

1060,  thMa  catttttriea  ago.     The  tri-oatf^Miy  of  that  ^raatr  IW 


creBthil  day,  is  to  be  oommemor&ted  and  revvrentully  kept  by  dw 
Frotaatant  erM^lical  c^rotiea  of  SoDtland ;  aiid  not  a  itm  of  ^n 
NoBconfonaisto  of  Es^and  wUl,  it  in  iinderat(X>d,  make  tim  of  that 
event  in  hutory  aa  matter  for  discourse  and  pTSctical  -BHggeHrion  on 
tltat  sHine  day.  There  is  an  aptneBe,  therefore,  in  the  publication 
of  sworkwhoee  aim  is  "  to  elueidat*  VheTariouegueBtiooB  involved 
in  the  history  of  the  ScottiBh  Reformation,  which  make  it  worthy 
botk  of  note  and  comment.''  Yet  it  ii  not  a  mere  ([ct-money  jrabb- 
oftliMi,  it  is  an  honeat  book,  aad  an  Mineet  one  wil^uJ,  erring, 
indeed,  if  anything,  on  the  oyer<earneat  aide.  The  narrative  la 
briefly  and  interestingly  totdj  tlie  aweep  of  evetrta  ia  ^aphioi^y 
cbroiuoled ;  the  gener^  fbrm  md  tendency  of  the  movement  H 
plaialy  and  attractively  deeoribed.  We  ar*  only  sorry  that  so 
mnch  of  the  critict^  element  skonld  have  prevailed  in  the  bocA, 
and  that  works  are  sometimes  referred  to  in  no  measnred  terms  of 
barshness,  which  aoioe  who  may  pemse  this  book  may  not  have 
read.  Tet  tJiere  i*  a  sort,  of  controvarrial  zest  given  by  this  means 
to  the  work,  which  keepe  alive  abtemtiMi,  and  m^es  one  feel  a  sense 
of  briskness  in  the  author's  style.  For  oni-  own  part,  «e  would 
Iiave  liked  a  more  gallant  mode  of  address  had  been  nsed  towards 
Hiss  Stricklvid  in  his  varioas  rtuds  against  her  views.  There 
ia  pith,  power,  vividneEs,  and  telling  earneatneBS  in  the  book  ; 
vhich,  though  disfignred  with  aome  unoonUineas  of  phrase,  is  well 
worthy  of  perusal  now  when  the  oomueBsoration  daya  of  ^e 
Scottish  Beiormation  are  so  near  at  hand.  We  have  little  donbt 
tbe  anthor  will  be  heard  of  again  in  tite  ecidenaMioo-hfstoric  fields 
of  fight.  Aureooir! 
BitOoTf/  of  the  BfitUh  Empire.    By  W.  F.  Collibs,  B.A.,  Sion 

College,  Dublin.  Iiondon:  Nelson  li  Sons. 
This  is  a  capital,  clear,  brief  al^dgment  of  the  chief  facta  in 
Sritain's  glorious  story.  The  outline  ia  carefully  sketched.  Th« 
details  are  often  touched  with  a  spirit  of  life ;  die  manners  of  the 
eople  at  difierent  times  are  fairly  aod  fully  described,  and  the 
iterature  of  the  periods  is  concisely  noted.  A  great  many  tabular 
ibrms  are  given  j  chroncJogtcal  and  symdironistjo  abstracts,  &o., 
add  mwdi  to  its  value.  Though  profeasedly  written  for  schools,  it 
contains  qaite  ag  much  Iust«ry  as  the  civil  serrioe,  the  raiddle-claaa 
degree,  or  the  school  of  arts  eiauicatioaa  require  the  student  to 
know.  Its  orderly  eorreotneas  ou^ht  to  be  a  great  help  to  the 
mastering  of  its  contents  easily,  rapidly,  and  surely. 


This  b  a  lively,  attractive,  readable  bo<A,  likdy  to  be  the  pride 
of  boys.  It  is  biogrophioo-historio.  It  is  a  stoty  of  the  people 
nttier  thaa  the  kings  of  Scatland,  and  has  many  finely  toned 
chapters.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  literary  in  its  alhisions  for 
tiiliiiiil  cUldiea,  but  irotdd  delight  yveA»,  and  even  ^niitniet  nml 
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irho  lure  not  had  the  adraDt^e  of  luatorio  culture  dnring  their 
lesion  dafB.  If  it  had  had  a  few  of  nieh  tabnlar  epitraiM  cf 
chronologY,  ke.,  u  the  preoeding  Tolune  has,  it  voold  have  bees 
considerably  more  naefiil. 

On  th«  Fundammtai  Cautet  of  Diwtity  qf  SMe.    Br  B«t.  D. 
Edmniiuh,  DJ}.    Edinbnrgh:  A.  AC.  Black. 

Thxsb  96  octavo  pagea,  at  the  coit  of  one  ahillinx,  pve  a  few  critica] 
observations  on  i^le  and  langnage,  composed  when  the  anthjpr  was 
a  student  early  in  the  centnry.  They  are  o«npo«ed  after  the 
manner  of  MacOiU,  Blair,  PaTne,  &e.,  senteotiona,  pbilotophical. 
bnt  what  wonld  now  be  nllad  doll.  The^  are  nsefol,  plain,  and 
clear,  but  the  repose  of  twenty-flre  jetn  they  hsTe  alreadly 
enjoyed  ought  soarcety  to  hare  been  disturbed  hind. 


Teis  is  an  ene^tic,  hearty,  healthy  pamphlet.  Its  text  is, 
"  We  affirm  that  it  is  a  sin  agunst  Nature,  Providence,  and  the 
GoHpel,  to  overwork  ourselves,  or  to  employ  others  in  eiceeaiTe 
toil.  The  writer  expresses  regret  that  amid  his  numerous  aroc*- 
tioDs  he  has  had  "  but  little  time  to  correct  any  erron  in  composi- 
tion," For  this  we  are  sorry.  It  would  hare  been  much  more 
efficacious  had  the  manner  eqtialled  the  mattvr  of  the  essay.    As  a 

Seueral  tract,  it  onf^ht  to  nave  been  freed  from  its  localising 
llBsionR.  It  is  olerer,  suggestiTe,  and  forcible,  as  the  following 
sentences  will  show:— "Time  alone  is  real  capital.  .  .  .  nus 
[ten  instead  of  twelve  honn'  work]  will  give  us  for  three  lumdred 
members  [perBOns]  six  hundred  hours  a  day.  Taking  six  woiling 
days  in  uie  week,  we  find  in  each  week  3,600  hours ;  multapljing 
this  by  62,  for  tike  number  of  weeks  in  the  year,  gives  us  an  annud 
loss  of  187,200  hours.  Let  us  divide  these  hours  by  ten, — and  we 
hare  taken  the  time  ss  ten  hours  daily,  because  it  u  those  usefnl 
working  hours  that  are  wasted,  we  may  say  irantonly  wasted,— ud 
we  now  see  that  collectively  the  wasted  hours  amount  to  more  thaa 
one  man's  average  lire,  viz.,  69  years  263  days  in  every  year.  It 
is  for  you,  reader,  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  question.  Do 
your  sliopping  early,  and  you  make  one  st«p  towards  redeeming 
the  past,  and  secnnuR  better  for  the  future/'  It  onght  to  be  a 
useful  tract,  and  should  be  extensivdy  read. 

Tha  SUUiry  ef  Franet.  Vols.  1.  and  11.  By  Eni  Evins  Caowt. 
London:  Longmans  &  Uo. 
Ik  the  131  volumes  of  Lardner's  "  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,"  no  three 
were  more  valuable  for  clear  condensation,  ana  rapid,  yet  etnhl 
narrative,  than  those  which  supplied  the  biM«ry  of  Fraiise,  fina 
the  earliest  period  to  the  abdicatioo  of  Napoleon.  Hut  work  hM 
been  re-issned  from  time  to  time,  and  held  i^  place  veil  as  anaBMl 
for  ordinary  leaders,  and  (he  genei^mn  of  itodsata.   OvrintenM 
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in  and  about  France  has,  since  the  fint  pnblioation  of  that  wori^ 
been  much  inoreued,  and  Mr.  Ejre  Evans  Crowe  has  consented  to 

re-write  for  ub  the  amuLts  of  France,  afWr  a  full,  fair,  and  lengthened 
examination  of  authorities.  The  work  is  distingoisbed  hj  careful 
and  consuientioaa  research,  scrupulous  exactness,  candid  and  impar- 
tial analjsis,  rather  thaa  hj  bruliancf  or  piotorialism  of  stjle,  br 
epigrammatic  characterization,  or  BprightlT  detail.  It  is  a  thoughtful, 
painstaking,  hoaesC  work,  rather  than  a  nashy  and  popular  (in  the 
vortlaeaie — ttisinthe6f<<«r)book.  The  first  Tolume  Is  occupied,  of 
course,  bj  the  record  of  ancient  and  mediteval  France,  and  is  more 
an  elaborate  abattflct,  than,  properly  speaking,  a  history.  But  it 
contains  a  fund  of  well-told  facts,  acnte  l|ioughts,  inseoioos  inter- 
pretations or  elucidations,  and  a  laboriouAy  compiled  collection  of 
personal  incident  and  ethnological  detail.  It  closes  with  the  scho> 
tutic  era,  and  the  second  volume  begins  with  the  accession  of 
Charles  VI.  in  1380,  and  goes  on  180  years— to  the  death  of  Henry 
II.  in  1559.  For  the  next  three  centuries  he  reaerrcfl  three  volumes, 
and  if  they  increue  in  graphic  intensitv  a«  they  do  in  interest, 
then  no  romance  will  et^ual  in  charm  the  work  of  this  author. 
Those  who  desire  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  the  facte  oi  early 
French  history,  and  to  trace  the  growing  influence  of  France  upon 
the  European  mind,  can  scarcely  find  a  safer  and  surer  goide  ttian 
Mr.  E.  E,  Crowe.    We  cannot  even  except  Smyth  and  Sterens. 

Ilalj,  in  Trantition.    By  W.  Arthdb,  A.M.    Third  Edition. 
Iiondon :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.    1860. 

The  worde  "  third  edition,"  on  the  title-page  of  this  book,  indi- 
cate no  less  the  fascination  of  the  subject,  than  the  ability  with 
which  the  author  has  treated  it.  History  constantly  repeats  itself : 
hence,  while  lovers  of  liberty  all  the  world  over  regoice  at  the 
recent  march  of  events  in  Italy,  Englishmen  view,  with  intensi- 
fied interest,  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  Dossing  throii^h  substantially 
the  same  process  of  destruction  and  reconstruction  a*  did  this 
England  in  centuries  gone  by. 

Since  the  date  of  Mr.  Arthur's  book,  events  have  progreised  with 
«rapidity  almost  beyond  belief.  The  conquests  of  Sicily  and  ITsples, 
then  deemed  scarcely  possible,  have  since  become  realized  facte. 
The  information,  however,  it  contains  is  still  of  ^eat  importance 
and  iaterest  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  Italians  in  Uus,  the 
great  crisis  of  their  history  ;  and  also  at  regards  certain  reli^ous 
eccleeiasticol  problems,  which  only  await  solution  till  political 
matters  have  ceased  to  be  so  engrossing. 

Mr.  Arthur's  qualificatioDs  as  a  traveller-author  are  many. 
Shrewd  and  discreet  we  should  jtidge  him  always  to  be,  having 
d]>at  temper  of  mind  which  preserves  bim  from  the  undue  iamiliarity 
which  repeb  rather  than  invites  confidence,  and  from  that  extreme 
reserve  which  prevents  the  acquisition  of  the  very  information 
most  valuable  and  desired.  Hence  the  opinions,  feelings,  and  ideas 
smbodied  in  his  oonveraationa  with  Italians  of  all  ranks  and  parties 
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are  of  a  very  kiHtruotive  tuid  iniitgMlJve  (lianet«r.  At  the  Mtne 
time,  irreater  care  migkt  have  been  exerciBed  in  avoiding  reporttBc 
•everal  time*  «ver  conversations  almost  identical  in  matter  and 
manner.  One  fa«lt  vre  hav^  eBpeciallT  to  complain  of ;  vpe  mean 
tlie  eonatant  reference  to  tiie  eit«nt  ana  variety  of  his  trareh  in  all 
qnortera  of  the  globe.  Theee  references  are  *o  frequent,  as  to 
Seoome  qnite  offeoeive.  Thus,  his  descent  oF  Mont  Cenit  reminda 
him  of  hiB  descent  from  the  Neilgherriea  into  the  plains  of  H]rsore ; 
Torin  reminds  h'f"  of  Cu'lsruhe  and  Philadelphia ;  the  blessing  of 
die  national  colours  at  Milan  reminds  bim  of  a  similar  scene  at 
Paris  in  1848 ;  a  Sunday  in  Milan  reminds  him  of  a  Sunday  he 

Xnt  at  a  swinging  feaat  in  India  ;  here  he  calls  upon  ima^a  (^ 
pli^  of  Esdraelon,  "with  Bedouins,  and  pistols,  and  spears  ;" 
an  eleotion  at  Bc^ogna  suggests  election  experienoes  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  so  on,  ad  tn^nifum-  These  reminiacencee  carry  no 
meuing  to  the  gener^  r^wler,  who  is  not  parthmlarly  inticKBtcd 
is  latowing  whem  Mr.  Arthur  baa  been,  and,  vre  submit,  they  are 
in  very  bsd  taste.  With  the  eiceptioos  we  have  stated,  the 'bo<A 
U  exoqpdinglT  valuable ;  its  style  is  kind  and  livelv.  and  the  infbr- 
malaon  it  embodies  is  of  an  impmtant  character,  llie  beadinga  of 
a  few  of  its  chapters  will  explain  its  title.  "  Savoy,  pending  Annex* 
ation."  "  iSirin  during  the  Toting  upon  AnnEoation."  "  Miha 
during  the  Sejoicing  upon  Annexation."  "Bohgna  dotii^  tlw 
General  Election,"  Sto. 

Mr.  Arthur's  information  respecting  Savoy  will  surprise  many 
people,  who  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  Savoyards  would 
took  with  no  favour  upon  the  treaty,  whereby  titey  wen  hvded 
ever,  like  so  many  chattels,  from  the  free  government  of  Sardinia 
to  the  despotic  government  of  France.  This,  it  seeme.  is  a  mistake, 
tike  annexation  beingregarded  with  favour  by  die  grest  m^cti^ 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  of  them  seem  to  bepretly  aocnrMdy 
stated  in  the  following  bit  of  conversation :— "  Why  should  we  ti« 
booked  across  the  mountains  to  those  PiedmonteseP  They  ave  mt 
of  our  blood  ;  they  speak  another  tongue.  And  as  to  tnde  or  ister- 
course!  you  consider  the  sea  betw«on  Fr«ic«  and  Sngland  a 
barrier.  What  is  tiiat  to  Mont  Cenis  P  You  are  aoroM  in  as  bow 
or  two.  to  carry  goods  by  shiploads ;  but  to  MTTy  K  tfaovMod  toui 
over  Mont  Cenis  will  take  the  trunsport  corps  of  our  aismy," 

Mr.  Arthur's  account  of  the  b«einng  and  t^npcr  of  the  people  ef 
Central  Italy,  during  theif  tranritioB  period,  oorrespondi  witk  ntoM 
received  from  other  sonre^.  Instead  of  the  witd  exmtenent,  which 
would  not  have  been  unnaCunJ,  order  was  eiieryiiheie  ptuaiViidi 
a  dignity  of  pride  seems  to  have  diatingoiAed  tlieiD.  ■•  llion^ 
oontoioos  of  the  responsibility  whi<^  was  laid  vnoa  then  to  b«havi 
as  men  deeervio^  of  freedom,  as  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  iiui  wakk* 
ing  for  opportumty  of  pruse  or  bknm.  One  Uionght  tdmrtted  lU : 
Italy  was  at  last  united.  Hie  ides  of  natdtmsli^,  ao  long  nntarcd 
in  their  bosoms,  was  now  to  be  rcAlized.    "  Fvr  Am  first  time  miee 


tooient  Smne,  they  could  say.  We  ai 
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Modi  onriontf  hu  been  felt  bj  EngliBh  Froteituita  u  to  how 
&r  the  aatAgoninn  of  the  ItnluuiB  to  the  tcmnonl  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  the  Bomisfa  priesthood  generally,  had  prepared  them 
for  the  reception  of  what  we  deem  a  purer  form  oi  Ciiristjanity. 
tS-T.  Arthur  experienced  thii  cnriositj  lai^lj,  and  loit  do  oppor- 
tunity of  leeking  the  information  which  woald  enable  him  to  come 
to  something  like  a  just  concluiion.  The  result  of  his  endearoura 
is  Teiy  well  summed  up  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

"  Om  of  tba  f  nt  tilings  I  hsstd  in  Eof land  on  Isndisg  «m  b  *tst«in*at  from 
■  gtntlsmu,  «bo  lud  just  ntninad  frma  FlomiM,  U  a  lady  in  th*  raiJtrar 
urriigc,  that  all  Korthcni  lulj  was  lipa  for  Frotnlaatism.  This  is  ■  nth 
ujing.  NortberD  llalj  is  DOtbing  of  Ihe  UaiL  The  people  an  yittrj  oF  Um 
plinta,  ilteDated  fiom  ths  cbnrch,  reaoked  to  be  free,  and  pauling  after  the  ODim 
aid  glorj  of  their  coimtry.  llsnj  of  thsni  are  conrinced  that  in  religion  tfae; 
liaTt  been  tmpoaed  apoi,  and  tbat  tba  ebnrcb  edifice  Uiej  lee  aranod  tbem  is  not 
tbt  solid  building  on  the  rock  itarsd  bj  Christ  and  Hii  apottlas,  but  a  '  frail  and 
irhited  clump  of  gtoim'  It  can  hardlj  be  doabt«d  that  large  nnmbera,  perhaps  a 
■ni^*i<T<  "f  <t>e  psoplsi  and  pmbablf  a  couuderabia  portioa  of  the  priHthood, 
would  be  not  onl;  rtadj  but  glad  to  join  aii7  naUmal  refarm  xhicb  wontd  break 
sff  tlieir  jAt,  sod  rtnder  religion  more  rational,  u  thtj  knoir  it ;  br  in  the 
btDefits  ol  this  Ibej  might  partake,  witbont  expoeiiig  themselTes  iadiridnalij  to 
panecalioa.  If  anj  great  statesman  or  leading  ecclesiastic  oonid  iDltisle  inch  a 
■nmement,  it  is  bard  to  saj  tthtre  it  might  be  carried.  Kd  CaToor  and  tbe  King 
aro*  Ibeir  iodependencs  of  Rome,  and  aolemnl;  regret  the  pif  tensioiis  of  the  Pops 
to  DiurtrBa]  damicion,  no  donbt  tbey  would  diTtde  tbs  kingdom  tola  tiro  parties; 
bat  there  csn  be  littJe  qnestion  that  the  army  and  tbe  inlclligtit  portion  of  tb* 
conntrj  woald  be  with  uietn ;  and  future  genemtioDS  of  Italians  would  look  apoa 
the  moinnent  as  do  Ihe  pressat  geaerationi  in  conotriei  where  it  htu  ucctHTCd, 
namelj,  as  the  innuog-point  of  Daliooal  vigour  and  tire.  Public  rytntit  appear  to 
had  to  *  poaition  that  will  force  the  Slate  to  cbwse  between  apiritoal  iadepeDdenea 
■nd  temporal  degradation,  and  it  is  by  this  dilemma  tbat  PrcTldence  bas  again 
and  again  wronght  ont  the  rtscas  of  nationB.' 

"Aitent  and  Coiuent."  What  dof  it  Impli/ and  Jnaohe  f  Wial  it 
my  Poiitionl  What  it  my  Duty  J  By  an  IfiisR  CtsBaTHiN. 
London  :  Nisbet  and  Co.  1860.  Price  6d. 
Tais  is  a  temperate,  and  yet  an  emphatic,  expreeuon  of  dieaent 
from  serera]  of  the  obligatory  tows  taken  by  English  priest*  before 
their  ordination  in  the  Established  Church.  The  Irish  Clergyman 
■ketches  the  history  of  the  "assent  and  consent"  to  show,  wo 
preanme,  how  almost  hopeless  it  is  to  expect  a  repeal  of  pasaaget 
which  can  lar  claim  to  such  hoar  antiquity.  The  Irish  Clergyman 
is  dig aatisfiea  with  the  service  for  the  baptism  of  infanta,  ana  does 
not  think  itwell  that  the  minister  should  be  obliged  to  say,  "Dearly 
bdoTed  brethren,  seeing  now  that  this  child  is  regenerate,"  lie. 
The  author  of  this  startling  tractate  brings  similar  objections 
Winst  kneeling  when  receiving  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  1  against  the  absolntion  prayer  in  the  "  Order  for  the  Viaita- 
t^n  of  the  Sick  ;"  also  against  some  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
There  is  an  eamestnesa  and  catholicitv  of  spirit  perrading  this 
pamphlet,  which,  for  a  controreraial  worv,  is  mnch  in  its  favotir. 
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Al^r  LigU .-   a  TrUtmU  to  ti»  Xenuxy  of  U«  Sm. 

PUteher,  D.D.    Bj  the  B«v.  Jobk  Iucfaslutk,  LLD.    ijon- 

doa ;  Niabet  and  Co. 

This  unpretending  little  volmue  is  an  aflectioDat«  memonal  of  k 
nan  who  wa«  highly^  and  jtutly  esteemed  as  a  Christian  miniBter  of 
more  than  ordinary  inteUixence,  coneiBtenc;,  and  luefalneaa. 

It«  chief  characteri«tics  are,  jadicious  thought,  derout  feelioff, 
and  a  Btyle  adapted  to  Ha  rabject.  The  nairatire  portion  is  simpb 
and  Beriona,  all  that  good  senM  and  Christjan  piety  would  dictate 
a*  appropriate  to  euch  a  Uieme.  Dr.  Fletcher  was  a^w«ys  an 
acceptable,  if  not  an  etoquent,  preacher,  but  his  chief  forte,  pspe- 
ciallj  in  later  life,  was  as  a  preacher  to  the  joung  ;  and  Dr.  Mm- 
fariane  beautifally  recognizes  this  fact  in  the  followins  passage;— 
"  His  renown  is  almost  world-wide  as  a  preacher  to  the  lanibi  of 
the  fiock ;  consequently,  we  only  obey  the  voice  of  a  uiUTeissl 
so&age  when  we  place  this  crown  upon  his  hosty  head,  and 
summon  a  bereaTed  childhood  to  shed  ita  tributary  tear  over  lui 
honoured  Krave." 

Wo  predict  a  wide  cironlation  to  this  touching  and  appropriate 


In  reading  books,  obserre  this  direction  ;  consider  the  scope  and 
design  of  the  whole,  and  judge  of  the  particular  passairea  with 
reference  to  that;  and  if  there  be  any  single  passage,  which  thou 
apprehendeet  not  the  meaning  of,  or  which  at  the  first  re«ding 
seems  to  have  another  meaning  than  is  agreeable  to  the  author's 
design,  build  nothing  upon  su^  a  passsge,  but  wait  awhile  to  •«• 
if  the  author  will  not  explain  himsell';  and  if  he  does  not,  sstd  then 
canst  not  at  list  discern  how  that  passage  can,  without  some  strain- 
ing of  words,  be  reconciled  with  others,  then  conclude  howerer, 
and  take  for  granted,  that  the  author,  if  he  appears  a  man  of  judg- 
ment, is  consistent  with  himself,  and  consequently  that  in  that 
passage  (howerer  the  words  may  sonnd)  he  dM  not  mean  to  thwait 
and  contradict  all  the  rest  of  his  book. — Dr.  T.  FvXUr. 

Those  grare  sciences,  logic  and  riietoric,  tlie  one  for  indgmen^ 
the  other  for  ornament,  do  suppose  the  learner  ripe  (or  both;  ebt 
it  is,  as  if  one  should  learn  to  weigh,  or  measure,  ot  to  paint  tl« 
wind.  Those  arts  are  the  rules  and  directions  bow  to  set  forth 
and  dispose  the  matter  :  and  if  the  mind  be  empty  thereci^  if  it 
have  not  gathered  that  which  Cioero  calleth  svlva  and  npcUav 
4^if^and  varielji ;  to  begm  with  those  arts,  it  doth  work  but  this 
eflect,  that  the  wisdom  of  those  arts,  which  is  great  and  uiuTeml, 
will  be  made  almost  contemptible,  and  degenerate  into  chMA 
sophistrj-  .—Bacon . 


^^t  Copif. 
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"  Thk  Dif;ht  aida  of  nature''  hu  il- 
wiji  bun  fr-lt  to  b«  foil  of  njglarj. 
Tba  patent  dtekdi  wbich  flit  lh>  uol 
at  tjea  ths  bnvctt,  wLm  the  Klf- 
conctntnitiTsiuM  of  dukneis  eniblea 
thsm  to  becomt  umalblc  of  th>  pnsstue 
of  "the  icTiuble  world'  npOD  thsir 
BODld,  in  ft  proof  written  a  pri&ri  m  thfl 
bnnun  fnins  of  Ihe  inteiiM  mlity  of 
■plritul  DUnifntatioDB — of  tba  (act, 
that  SpSritaftliim  ii  trac — D.  H. 

Wb  taiTS  no  mtention  of  pnibinf;  tbe 
Binne-ufanMct  of  ths  CoriiliiB  ilaga- 
■MB  npoa  onr  naden.  Wbat  we  ba** 
to  mj  ia  much  man  palpabit  and  pUin, 
ni^— the  belieTus  id  Sflritualum  bare 
not  heaitated  to  goaraatea,  bj  the  pab- 
lioalion  of  their  DimM,  &c.,  Ibeu  atata- 
moDta  and  their  faith.  Ill  opponenla 
hare  almoat  entirelj  dinmdcd  them- 
•alTSi  ia  tha  strictaaC,  aJmott  Janina- 
like.  anoDfniitj'.  Which,  Chen,  ia  moat 
Ukalj  to  be  bonect  and  tnutwortfaj, — 
thoae  who  expoae  tbemHlrn  to  Hat  and 
nitlerj,  or  thoae  who  RHirel;  gibe  and 
tail  bebitid  tha  acraan  of  ■  few  Ijpei 
fndicatire  of  nothings,  nobod;,  and  no- 
wbece? — Quid. 

Id  the  second  book  of  Akenside'a 
■Pleaairta  of  the  Imagiutfoo,"  the 
fbUowiog  qnerj  ii  pnt: — 

"  la  tbj  ftbnrt  tftn 
Ca{iM>«iu  af  thia  aniTenal  fraoie? 
TbjwiadiMuall-BiifficiaDt?    Ttaoa,alaa: 
Doat  tiioo  aa^ra  to  jidga  batwaea  tbe 

l,iird 
Of  naton,  and  Hia  weda?' 
DDbdierara  in  S^iltlaliiai,  wbo  iriab 
to  limit  tnith  to  the  nwaanre  of  tbeir 
own  ^ngla,  unaided  eamprebenaiona, 
tnAt  to  ponder  on  thia  before  tber 
dMoitel;  dlassnt.  Tha  apjrilnat  world 
hn  ahrajt  been  reordad  ■*  neinr 
man  than  am  be  tdd  in  Imman  apneli. 


Ineplmtinn,  eenina,  aaaabip,  premo- 
nituHu,  Tiaioni,  iuiprtuiona,  &c.,  are 
ail  forma  of  Hcknowladged  s|aritaal 
■geoeT.  Whj  abould  ihiM  be  ita  onlj 
fbnni?  and  man's  acqnaintance  with 
the  ipirit  not  be  like  hia  knowledge  of 
all  tbin^  else,  widened  hj  the  procea- 
aion  of  the  lam?— SPOT. 

Socrates  bad  big  demon;  Homer,  Ma 
mate;  Luttier,  hia  ajHritoal  alda  and 
enemies;  Siedenborg,  hia  angel  attend' 
ants; — in  fact,  all  great  minds  hadthrir 
special  fonna  of  commnnlon  with  the 
world  befond  the  grave;  and  it  la  atilt 
Ime,  aa  George  Herbert  lang,  two 
centnriaa  ago; — 

"  More  Btrranta  wait  on  man 
Tlian  he'n  take  DOtice  of.    In  arerf  path 
He  treada  down  that  which  doth 
befn'end  him. 

When  sickEieaa  makei  him  pale  and 

Ob,  mii^tjr  loval     Han  ia  one  world, 
midhalk 

Another  to  attend  jUm.'— Q.  B.  D. 

*  The  philoeophlo  mind'  of  the  pre- 


The  apparition, 
of  apirllnal  agendo  to  hnnuui  beinga 
hat  been  for  erer  a  tradition  among 
men ;  nor  ia  there  anj  feeling  so  widelf 
or  so  riridlj  ditfaacd  aa  that  whi^ 
teachea  na  to  beliera  that  there  al« 
"  miniatering  epidta"  waodering  on  tlia 
misaiooB  of  mere;  of  the  One  Divinity, 
orer  the  earth,  and  among  men,  and 
making  aH  Ibingt  work  together  for  the 
folfilmeot  of  the  sablime  pnipoaea  with 
which  he  has  enlnuted  tbe  agea;  anl 
men,  in  olden  timee,  have  not  iinfre- 
qnentlj  entertained  angela  unawarea, 
until  th^r  bleiaing  gate  lh«m  know- 
ledge of  the  fact.  Homer  ooncnrt  with 
SeripKm  la  aMctting  tliaC.iiithe— 


If  m  La**  CMt  >"B7  tl>a  Uihtat 
iMDltr  ofcBr  wbI— faitlt,  whieb  f t  **  tin 
•TidtDM  tf  thing!  not  ttai'  how  cu 
«•  hope  to  know  th>  wcodraai  mn- 
Uriw  tf  nttnn,  nndmmt  of  m  U«7 
an  in  the  nUcsaliiipg  UtUouiMH  M 
modem  ptulotophj?  ThM  inch  think- 
ing kbonodi,  is  DO  proof  that  Sjmnul- 
bn  ia  nntne. — T.  B.  D. 

The  cDUdoaintn  of  man  hat  two 
nUtionilupa,  on*  to  th«  nutcrial  and 
oatward  world.  anothM  to  the  ipiritnal 
woild,  of  which  it  i>  the  ictenpediitcrj 
orgao.  If  man  will  find  or  make  tM 
■abbatli  of  hit  aoal  in  the  wnid  of 
^(Ctite  cxiittDct,  wilt  cloe«  tb«  tju 
of  hit  sLdentauding  upon  all  form*  of 
Ugha  being,  ud.iDicrDacopS'Uke,  looka 
odI;  on  the  littleneas  that  the  world 
exhitutt,  it  ia  impoHible  that  ha  cia 
•e«  and  know  the  higher  relatiouhipa 
in  which  he  standi  to  the  nmicne  of 
wnli.  In  sciine  to-called  preteniatiiril 
moment,  bii  heart  ma;  be  opened  to 
•motions  admosiiorj  of  nobler  thisgi; 
and  in  ibii  so-tilied  ■bnonnal  state, 
be  ftels  that  tbere  an  mRDnndiiig 
beings  wboae  inttrests  are  knit  with  bis; 
jet  so  aoofi  aa  the  honr  of  tmotiTe 
•xdlament  is  past,  he  itriTes  to  pet- 
nude  himtelf  that  all  wu  dream  and 
phanlas;.  It  is  not  lo,  bnl  thrDUgh 
our  hUndoeBB.  The  cantciossHss,  when 
ptopetlf  uti*B  and  health;,  haa  a 
power  of  knowing  far  more  widelj  and 
aeolelr  than  is  ordinaiilj  the  case. 
This  exqniilte  seeing  is  the  ie<eaItT  of 
the  spnt-world.  The  sonl  diffoMS 
Itself  uilo  the  kuc  of  ipiritnal  relations, 
and  so  becomfs  wosible  of  thoae  finer, 
pnrer  esseneei,  whose  Utu  mingle  the 
itacu  of  their  briog  with  those  of  men,  ' 
and  tonch  ihem  into  the  harmonies  of 
a  diTiDcr  lift,  Thii  double  power  of 
Mtueionantei,  bj  which  the  ordinaij 
lateociee  of  S^uitaalism  are  made  jne- 
■ent  to  the  knowing  mind,  it  bat  rani; 
deTeloped,    now-a-daji,    among    men. 


On^  ose-balf  dI  min^  mental  lapadtj 
is  brongfat  into  pbj,  and  tbe  liliiiiliiiM 

aigoment  wainat  the  poedbilit;  if  ligbt 
and  baiog  «F  a  spiritual  kind.  Tbongk 
•  blind  man  den;  coloot  and  Ann,  w« 
do  not  beliere  Ana  to  be  right.  Eftici- 
tnaliam  ia  onlj  the  nee  of  lb«  wbd* 
conacionacMs  of  mm,  and  its  rerelatiw 
most  be  tme.— Sockiri*. 

The  wonder*  of  modem  tciecce  hiT* 
been  so  stnngelj  prodncttTO  of  new  and 
freib  sestaiions  and  eidtementa,  tlttt 
men  have  malerialiied  the  Terj  sijriti 
within  them,  oi  the;  would  tee  at  cm* 
that  the  new  s^t  miniftstaticos  now 
leeognited  ataosg  men  as  forming  tht 
imt^otio  elements  of  a  adence  mo- 
icending  the  mere  psjchslogica]  school 
which  is  current  among  ns,  and  riung 
into  the  r^ioa  of  a  gnmd  and  woild* 
perrading  ODtolog;,  and  a  metapbjae 
indoctinlj  proren,  is  onlj  the  recefl 
and  difertntul  derelopmeot  of  hiunaa 
thonght,  which  has  liiiherto  ben  ura- 
weighled  bj  the  malcrial  onlj.  Tbo* 
is  nothing  real!;  "itniigerthan  fictiim* 
in  the  matter.  Sleam  was  otce  aa 
nDbelie*able  ■  iprite  aa  an;  (ia 
brought  iniA  conunanication  with  maa 
bj  anj  PMifi'un.  Electiicitj,  with  it* 
aemi-spritnal  agtncj,  aid  thoBgh> 
Sashing  eacrg;,  wu  once  no  nmre  ib^ 
ronghlj  tabJDgaicd  to  the  powus  i£ 
ordinary  dmu,  than  an  ibe  manifatfc- 
tioM  of  the  ipiriina]  world,  ilea 
donbted  and  denied  regardirg  thcte,  bnt 
thtdr  realitj  ia  now  itletttd.  Tbe  ank 
wiiaid  of  osr  dij — Bcience — Las  now 
worked  Ibeee  mairels  into  nndiciabi* 
demoutnbillty.  If  these  wen,  ia  tb« 
tvl;  daj,  a  priori  u  much  mattna  it 
btntanee  ■id  antKlief,  aa  are  now  the 
agtcdei  of  the  nnJTene  of  spuita,  why 
ahould  we  cloud  ooi  own  aoQla,  er  dog 
Dtir  own  pn^nae  into  bigber  n^nai  3 
eaiitence,  bj  dmU  and  denialr  Let 
ni  giTi  tbe  lame  cipecimeDtal  accejl- 
ance  to  Ihii  new  power  ai  we  hare  pnn 
to  others,  and  we  mij  rest  SMond 
tbil  not  a  long  lin:e  will  elipic  till  we 
hare  monoid  mstaei  of  eTidccc*  thai 
SiHritoalism  ia  tint. — Q.  G. 


"  All  i»«i: 

t.  H.  Fichls,  oDa  of  tll*  moat  eel^rttid 
Snng  philoMphvTa  of  Garmuij,  "  hin, 
U  fint,  (he  lot  of  atraggling  iguoM 
the  tii  bcUafi ;  bot  in  the  end  tbvf  m 
alnjl  Tictorioaa."  Thia  ia  k  tnia 
indoction  from  tha  hiatorj  of  hmnan 
•Sort.  SpiritTuliim  ii  dov  gOlog 
ttarongh  tbia  coDauntlj  nomriiig  or- 
4aaL  It  i*  rich  In  tb«  dnnonatrmtiT* 
powar  of  ^ti;  nnleai  our  oppontnta 
ore,  tilca  King  Dsiid,  "la  hia  huM," 
prep4nd  lo  aaj,  "  aQ  man  an  lUra,' 


muDiibilitr  of  pi«*ing  in  afflr- 
BiuiTa  haa  b«a  andartaktn  1^  i 

well-kaown  peraona.  Among  iba 
maj'  joatiGablr  uami!  Sir  Edward  Bal> 
war  Ljltaa,  Wm.  Howilt,  Dr.  Collyar, 
Hn.  E.  B.  BrowiuDg.  tin.  Croira, 
Dr.  Hoeftr,  (ditbr  nf  iba  "  BiognpUa 
UmTnaalle,"  Tiademan,  th*  Maupbj • 
tfdin,  &c ;  and  tboagb  tbaae  and 
nuDy  othan  biTc  giTw  the  marantn 
of  their  aamca  to  the  gantunenna  of 
tlia  sarenl  raporta  which  hara  bam 
iaai]«d,  regarding  tpiriCnal  interconm, 
is  which  thaj  bivg  talun  part,  thdr 
flppoDCDta  hare  nanr  darad  lo  charga 
titn  with  "falaahood,  fraud,  and  wil^ 
impoaition,"  hot  cootenC  thematlTaa 
with  nlterlng  the  oontamptnooa  lenn 
Jiidge.'j,jii  characMniing  then  peraona 
u  duptt,  Eien  though  an  tquii  irrar 
ef  names  could  he  giveo  on  the  antl- 
^iritnal  aide,  the;  would  not  w^h 
lika  these.  Theae  are  witiman  tliat 
tfaej  know  aitd  belicTe  tbs  truth;  the 
Khera  can  onlf  affirm  that  they  know 
QMhing.  and  baliere  Uttle,  of  the  mu- 
ter.   If  then  is  anj  likelihood  of  emc, 


pmable  that  we  ahould  nnderatand 
the  Brat  piiociplca  of  that  which  *a 
iiiTastigaU,  the  rauaea  of  iti  axiatcnce, 
ita  Tarioua  opafationa,  and  ita  flnal 
nmlti;  and  hatliig  all  thaae  clearlj 
bafois  our  minds,  we  maj  nearly  alwayt 
jndg*  of  the  tnoh  or  falnhood  of  aoj 
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matter  that  ii  bionght  bafece  oor  atten- 
tion. Bat  with  Spiritnallam  it  i*  dif- 
fknot;  wt  know  the  effecta  whUh  *i« 
produced,  but  upon  their  cauaea  epecn- 
latioo  niua  wild,  and  the  moat  eitnTa- 
gant  hfpotheaaa  abound.  And  aa  tn 
the  mode  of  operation  which  produeea 
theae  (fbcta,  aa  much  myitary  ii  eoo- 
tlected  with  thia  aa  with  the  fbrmar. 
We  ueail;  all  believe  that  the  air 
aronnd  n>  la  filled  with  goardlan  apiriti 
from  the  world  of  light,  and  tempting 
apirlta  from  the  pit  of  darkneaa;  but 
to  giTB  fall  eredanee  to  th*  (act,  that 
thaj  an  permitted  to  make  us  aware 
of  their  protnce,  bj  potting  aaemiog 
Ufe  iulo  inanimate  otge«ta,  we  do  w«U 
to  heaitate  era  we  uphold  snch  beliaC 
The  late  article  in  the  CorrAitl  Maga- 
ifM,  coming,  ai  the  editor  affirnu.  from 
a  friend  in  whoee  good  fulh  and 
bononnble  character  he  can  conSdently 
npoee,  ii  br  too  aerioni  a  atatement  to 
be  li^tlj  pasled  orer.  We  can  do 
nothing  leaa,  we  think,  than  beliere  in 
the  aionritT  of  the  writer.  We  do  not 
donbt  for  a  moment  that  he  aaw  what 
he  narratn,  although  we  belieTo  that 
the  eieilement  of  hia  brain,  during  the 
laiC  Mbkw  of  which  be  wrilea  (when 
Hr.  Home  plajtd  ao  prominent  a  part 
in  the  affair)  created,  and  caused  him 
to  lerel  in,  the  aplendid  temph  of 
imaglnalioD.  We  know  a  ladj  friend 
in  whose  Btatements  we  can  fullj  retj, 
that  waa  ona  of  a  party  which  gave 
table-tuiuinga  fair  trial.  Shedeelat** 
that  the  table  did  riae  on  one  aide,  and 
that  it  went  from  one  part  of  the  room 
to  another,  withont  the  enulleat  oat- 


profieadonai  ti 
Menda  eqoall 


lenda  eqoallj  curious  on  the  popular 
■ubJecL  Nearly  oil  of  the  party  had 
headaohea  after  the  oocumnoe,  but 
thia  may  be  traced  to  the  eicitameut 
thaj  wat«  In.  But  tbr  all  lUa,  wac* 
they  tpiritmal  manifestationB?  Wa 
balier*  not;  but  we  do  bclieTe  that 
they  ate  the  workings  of  pbenomena 
witb  which  wa  are  yet  nnacquaintad, 
Odd  which  may  Te^niN  umUnc  Nov- 
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tea  to  oairnL  tJalil  Iw  b»d  pln*l 
Ufon  th*  wcdd  kW  U«  rf  Kniltation, 
^<wapk«n  wm  m  gnatlj  diilruMd 
to  kooK  U*  wcrat  •tirrJnKi  which  k«pt 
tlu  roUing  crlx  of  hMTcD  uuvnii  ihcir 

•n  At  >  Ion  to   know  tritj   «   Uhl* 

'  '      a  lihlai  f»I.     L«t 


l.<>«l>i> 


onr  igsDnuiei,bDt  Irj,  bf*!! 

in  oar  pomr,  to  dntidslc  th«  fwl,  Mid 

]^oiapbi<n>Uj  ahoK  that  ■  table  mtj 

KKT*  Mid  talk  WithoQt  btlDg  pMIBMBj 

with  Ml  sril  iiHrit. — Iota. 

"  Spiritulum,''  Of  ajiril-imppiDg,  U 

not  tnw.  It  u  Ml  impoulim  upon  th* 
cradnlooa,  SHd,  id  mou  mhb,  to  Bmke 
moMj,  uid  ia  otben  laoiMt*  awe  It 
apjmn  tlut  tha  nfion  *hara  ipiriu 
moMlj-  manifat  IheoiHlTea  13  in  a 
diawini.roani;  and  that  tb«ir  priDdpal 
Eroaki  an  eondacted  ondtr  labia,  or  in 
tbadark.  It  seom*  lingular  that  tpiriu 
■ksnld  obearT*  u  macb  ■sonnj  in  tha 
lUBifMlallons  which  it  ii  a]l«(iid  tbaj 
naka.  If  Iher  tboniHiirn  ara  innMble, 
whcnc*  thcar  eiuenw  aoiictj  to  parform 
tlitir  i^ralioni  hiddenlj?  Wan  api- 
Titiud  eonuBBDieatioiu  iHeauarT  lo  tha 
iabahitanla  of  thit  worJd,  i*  it  Hkelj 
Ibal  tb*  apiriti  would  maka  anah  tools 
of  tb^nlmaata  rap,  ipio,  and  lift  up 
t«U«>r  Some  eitraordlnarj  articlea 
npoD  tbia  aobjact  ba*«  apprand  in 
"Onca  a  Weak."  It  will,  indscd,  b* 
awprialDg  if  any  ona  ptmn,  after  a 
paiiual  Of  thcaa  atlicloa,  cao  ha*a  aoj 
doabt  of  Spintnaliim  being  an  impoa' 
tore.  From  fini  to  laaC.  it  ia  a  mo- 
OMiftil  cheat,  and  I  aincenlf  hope  that 
it  will  aoon  be  nnireFsall;  traaied  with 
the  ooDlamptitdaMrKa.  In  sonolnsioa 
(qwliDg  fnni  tb*  artJcleaboTa  rpferrad 

oanlmoditing  andianca  for  a  ooqiam-'a 
dmcM,  nar,  indead,  a  much  more  ridi- 
Mb«*  tpactacle  tbao  1  Donpnaj  of 
laOaa  and  gaallnneD,  pnparad  for  Mm*. 
lUag  OBtaf  theommao.  liltiBg  tucllr 
■■  iba  aihiUtor  kimaelf  baa  diipoeol 
tban,  DTedaiaDa,  if  not  airaad;  half 
»— lne»i,ia»at«t*of  bmthlexaapae- 


tation,  iqaaaMd  togMher  ia  tb*  dnk' 
If  IB*  raadwi  will  ntUj  let  ibetr  miada 
dwallon  IfawaoaDbiaalirafcTaiaoaMat, 
andif  itdoM  not  liakl*  tbem,  tboj  mn«» 
b*  dafisieat  ia  ■  waw  of  hnoow .' — 

WbatI  pnt  and  onu  oi  tha  qwa- 

tkia.-'IaSpiriUaliam  Tm*?'  Of  M 
the  ■nbjectj  on  wUcb  Ibe  mind  of  m*> 
oaa  b*  aaSand  («  dwril,  nana  >•  buna 
aad  unprodnctire  ;  and,  alter  all,  what 
iitha  nanit?  Opinion,  and  little  mon. 
W*  beliar*  that  SiuitoaliBm,  in  it*  l>- 
tHided  aigniAeaticHi,  ia  a  doctrine  a* 
emnsoa*  a*  i*  Ualwialiun.     That  w* 


depaadent  of  (b*  material  man.  ii  k 
queatioa,  to  tba  aolalioa  of  wbich  wa 
will  net  prrieod.  Witib  all  daftnnoa 
la  tba  giant  UttbrMnr,  Dr.  JohaaiD, 
w<  aanniit  beliere  in  gbosta  ad  bok' 
goUin*.  The  Bible  1017  poinladlj 
iaforma  lU  tbat  God  ia  a  Sprit,  aod 


artid*,  *-  StM^ar  than  Fiction."  Tba 
nniranalljrtound  deGnitioo  of  '  Spirit- 
Rapping,"  BOtwidiataiidiBg  Uw  aridnw* 
of  Mr.  Tbaekaraj'a  friend  tf  Iwmtlf- 
jSa#  JKOP*'  tKmdiKg,  is,  ItBt  it  ia  an 
"inpadant  cbaat"  '  Tui  IboBBnA 
faiioj**,"  tari  tba  antbar  of  "  9tmaeir 
than  Fielioa,''  "  do  not  diaprora  a  ugl* 
fu:!.'  Tma;  bui  it  ibowa  thai  tb* 
aoienco,  in  wbich  bt  i*  ao  itKBg  a 
belierar,  ia  eitliai  ntrauwl  j  enibiTcMc  tr 
DDpnBtaUa.  T*a  tbaDaaod  attonptefcr 
DMiDOMu!  Tbal  poor  Bpider,  and  tbat 
aDfoitanale  King  Bruce — it  wmldban 
been  mi  alaa-aod-alaokadar  toil  <f  a 
thing  for  botb,  bad  tfarir  eaonas  de- 
pended apHi  aoeta  aeiaatlfic  diadplba. 
k  ia  conaobnoTT  bi  nradaiB  of  "  SUHftr 
tbas  Fictioa  "  to  Sad,  that  ibe  nm^ 
editor  allawa  than  "  to  gie*  ar  witln 
hrid  tb^  baKaf."  And  tbe  writv'a 
own  Haptiaiam  ool;  oaadrni*  tb*  (■•■ 
nl  diacrwlit  in  whkb  U  ia  b*Mi— •! 
rafoaa  to  b«li**a  loch  lUaga  m  tl* 
a  TideBM  of  olber  peapia'a  (|jea;  aod  b 
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nu7i  pMiikIr,  to  to  fai  u  \a  praUtt 
tlut  1  nooU  bdI  kJKM  (jUm  oa  (Aa 
ttidatce  r^  n^  ovnT  Hov  ia  ba 
Ukelj  to  gain  proMljtM  ?— J.  B.  P. 

Ai  Itog  aa  Bpiritoal  [Danire>li.tiiHU 
ai«  confiiwd  to  mdiDtranr  moTBiiiBiita, 
lilUa  faith  can  be  placadintheirraalitfr 
for  llniifih  they  caa  rap  and  make  a 
Doiie  farcibi;  ouiagh,  jet  fur  tb*  Ins 
teat  of  thair  praaance  (and  va  ask  ic 
'  viLb  all  aerioiunaaa).  ban  Ibaj  aiar 
parformad  a  cbiritabl*  aclion,  or  tmn 
Um  prumalgalon  of  a  oaafat  idea?  It 
ia  no  proof  of  their  pr«wiiM  tbat »« 
■re  nnabia  ts  acconot  for  tha  pbeno- 
meaa  wbicli  accompany  their  maoifM- 
tatioDs;  for  tb«M  ntaf  aitber  ba  tha 
rtaolt  of  aome  bidden  Uir  uf  natnre,  or 
parhapa  mdm  peculiar  cnmbinition  of 
electrical  and  magnetic  iDfliuDw.  How. 

straofre  Chat  tbeae  iobabitanta  of  other 
worlda  an  anch  pnAcienta  in  the  art 
nf  music,  aod  jet  are  noabl*  to  coto- 
moaicat*  taj  informatioo,  except 
ihnnfsh  Ibe  medinm  of  npa,  that 
primitiie  and  tedioos  ijatMU,  oluch 
eaita  a  doobt  upon  all  tbeii  trai 


d  lea. 


riall 


tbeir  pheDorafzoa  are  bat  masicil  tricka 
olererij  ptrfbrmed.  or  are  tb*  rtialt  of 
maehioerj  artfuDj  adapted  for  Ibe 
parpoae.— J.  T.  K. 

All  irbo  have  had  Ibe  patience  to 
read  tb*  article,  "  Stnngir  thaa  Fic- 
tioD,"  in  the  ComhiU  Magazute,  moat 
ban  bem  comptlkad  to  hold,  howerei 
mDch  Ifaej  Baj  have  been  adToataa  of 
tba  theorj  of  Spirituiliam,  that  Hat 
aaticla  was  a  UuU  too  much  orerdrawa. 
Whro  we  bear  of  peopt*  flaatinc  ia  Ihi 
air,  withooc  cailiag  ia  the  aid  of  a 
maKic-lanterB,  and  when  miuistl  in- 
■truoiaBti  pUj  of  their  own  accord, 
wilbaat  hidden  aprisgt,  like  a  mtuical 
box,  we  mabt,  wcra  wa  to  believe  what 
we  hear,  bare  as  idea  tbat  Ur.  Com- 
misg'i  "freat  tribolation  "  ii  already 
''eomiof;  an  tba  aartb."  I  will  Dot 
CBlar  into  a  long  aoalfaia  sf  Ibat  artiola, 
nor  am  I  prepared  to  da  an.  Thaj  wjio 
may  wtah.  maj  find  «ie  in  Ttetnc  nnnt- 
ban  of  "  Oac*  a  Weak,"  ia  whieb  Mr. 
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Hume  is  discoirsred  to  be  little  mcgt 
Uun  a  wiiird  of  a  ki^ttr  icala,  and 
wboEa  tricka  us  fonnd  to  be,  if  not 
apiritnal,  at  leatt  mooaibine.  I  only 
wooder  tbat  tbe  learned  editor  of  the 
"  Conihill  Uittaziae  "  did  not  pnt  tba 
US.  of  the  article  in  qnealioa  into  tba 
waate- paper  hmket  ioicaad  of  hii  Hag- 
aiioe.  If  HOC  fiiaadi  on  tb*  aiGrmalive 
will  anawer  thaaa  qneationj,  I  will  b*- 
liere  tbeir  etatemoit] :— 1 .  Did  Ihor 
lAaiuEfru  ever  tee  a  ghoitorepirit?  or 
did  Ibey  erer  bear  an;  lonnd  tbat 
coold  not  ha  aocoonled  for  natnnlly; 
and  when?  3.  Did  tbe;  srer  eee  a 
table  more  ia  aaeh  a  manaer.  tbat 
looking  onder  the  table  would  not 
fbtniah  Ibe  rolntion?  S.  Did  tbay 
enr  bear  any  moaical  inatmnienC  plaf 
of  itaelf,  aft«r  it  bad  b*en  examined  \tf 
them,  aod  no  macbiaerj  fouod? — F.  S. 

Tratb  ia  tha  narrali.a  of  fact.  And 
all  that  H*  know  of  Che  eiiaienoe  of 
ipirita  la  from  divine  revelation.  Bnt 
that  record  of  facta  never,  in  one  in- 
■tanc*,  reprea«nti  thore  apirilj  and  lb* 
deaiiena  of  tbie  aartb  si  boUing  com- 
munication throDgb  tbe  mediam  of 
tahlaa,  nor  at  the  bidding  of  prafeiuonal 
madia,  nor  jet  for  the  jtiatification 
of  tbe  aaaembled  carioUB.    And  wbereaa 

coanUd  for  bj  aciaoee,  and  aUhiog 
eonneated  with  table-turning  clearlj 
demooitratti  tbo  preaenc*  of  epiriis,  it 
fbliowi  tbat,  wantin);  a  aubaliatnm  of 
clearij  defined  fact,  tha  superal melon, 
Spirtlnaliam,  i>  "  baaelesa  oa  tba  tkhrio 
of  a  dream." — Luther. 

Ii   Spiritoaliam    true?      This   ii   a 


not  raahlj  to  deny  even  ibe  moat 
aatoaadiac  pbanonieiia.  So  fnr  a* 
^Nritaaliani  nfan  to  tha  turning  of 
tabka,  and  to  tbe  nppiag  onl  of  diraet 
auvrra  to  direct  qaeatiana,  we  can 
gjve  oar  own  fjeible  leatiiDoaj  to  it* 
tmtb  a>d  lealitj.  We.bave  mm  tbui 
«oc«  taeu  Ihi*  nanit    W*  oas  aUo 
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•tats,  upon  the  ■uthsritj  of  ■  Udf  of 
tTiirel  uid  sxperi«DC>,  ■  fact  which  w* 
ban  not  mod  «lHwEi«rs  noticod.  It  ii 
IhM,  if  th<  iDterragiitDn  know  thi  a>r- 
Toot  Bimtr  la  ths  qoMtioo,  ths  tthla 
will  np  out  ft  comot  uuwtr.  Whm, 
boiraTci,  Cbo  intuTogftton  tn  ignoruit 
of  thg  Gornct  uuwer  to  their  qutitian, 
IIm  tiblo  ahu  OTideocn  hgutition  uul 
BBCortuDtj.  Xi  to  ths  BtUI  more  u- 
toniihinE  put  of  tho  narratiTO  in  tb< 
CoTiAill  Magazine,  tit  f«I  m  littlo 
doabL  Whj  ihoald  thne  itmige 
muiifeititioai  Uko  pkco  in  twUigbC 
dim.  ud  undor  other  circamituicti 
litdj  to  eiclt«  the  imai^Dttions  of  tb* 
btboUen?  We  tblok,  loo,  that  "Spirit- 
naliim  "  n  not  a  proper  term  to  applj 
to  tbew  manifestatioiu.  Vit  caonot 
tbiok  tbit  Bpirita,  if  wisbiog  to  bold 
MmniDOi cation  with  monali,  uouli 
Ckooac  ttich  clumry  media  at  halt  and 
tabhi.  Out  om  Ibeory  i>,  that  the 
motion  of  the  table  is  prodncod  bj  tbe 
Bteolunlan/  preasare  of  those  wboie 
bands  sri  placed  on  it.  Thii  will  alao 
aceanot  for  the  correct  number  of  rapi 
belag  given,  onlj  oben  the  operatOTS 
themeelTca  know  ibo  aninet  tbof  wiah 
to  elidl.— T.  L.  P. 

I  have  Kca  tittle,  and  read  notbing, 
coDoenung  Spirilaalism;  but  tbe  little 
I  ban  aeen  baa  indooed  me  to  think 
that  the  tomtthiai/,  whateTerit  ma;  be, 
irhich  maTu  tables,  pnceeda  &om  tbe 
bodiu  or  from  the  miodi  of  thoaa  who 
place  tbeii  bands  D[>an  the  table*.  A 
number  of  peraons  sit  ronnd  a  table, 
■nd  place  their  hands  upon  tbe  top  of 
it;  acme  time  pauee,  and  a  ti^mbliog 
ti  felt  bj  one  or  more  of  the  opentoia. 
Tbe  table,  spirit,  or  vhatarer  elae  it 
maj  be  called,  is  asked  to  knock  three 
times,  and  it  knocks  onoe,  twice,  or 
thrice,  bat  rerj  Je^lji,  and  aome  one 
obaarTea  that  "it  ia  cot  strong  enongh 
Jtt;"  a  little  more  time  paaaaa,  the 
kMcks  become  looder,  and  it  it  said 
that  "  it  (tbe  aomstbing)  is  stronger." 
Tbe  natof  the  phonomaDa  now  Collov. 
Mow,  it  ippean  to  me,  and  I  think  it 
must  appear  to  enrf  one  who  consider) 
the  matter  attentiTelj,  that  Ihif  (Ome- 


a  manner,  moat  either  be  aome  physical 
property  ptocfsding  from  the  boiUea  t£ 
those  wlioae  bandi  an  placed  npofi  tba 
table,  nr  tome  portioQ  of  tbe  miod  «f 
eocA  <if  Ihem,  wluch.  by  the  etroog  and 
loog-coatinaed  tBtOing,  passes,  or  iiiiiiiiia 
la  paaa,  in  some  mjsleriona  way,  iato 
the  table,  and  tiiera  abays,  or  tetDia  lo 
obey,  the  commaoda  of  any  ooe  of  the 
opemtwa  who  happena  lo  be  ths  ipokss 
man.  Therefore  I  think  ihat  Spirit' 
naliim.  in  ths  sinal  acceptatioa  of  the 
term,  is  not  tme. — T. 

I  canoot  GoocaiTe  bow  soy  man  in 
his  senses  can  belian  in  the  a».calied 
matiifeatationa  of  Spiritaaliam.  I  do 
not  doubt  the  rtnci^  c£  tboss  geatle- 
Dtca  who  tell  us  that  they  turn  wit- 
neascd  chain  and  tables  raued  Dp  tnm 
ths  gnmnd.  and  men  floating  about  in 
'the  air;  I  beliefs  they  have  beard 
lunee  played  on  acoordions  and  guitai^ 
and  tbat  they  btre  teen  and  beard  all 
tba  pbyaical  phenomena  of  SpiricoaltsB, 
as  delciibed  by  them.  All  theaa  tidi- 
cnlant  parfonQances  take  placs  in 
almost  total  darkness,  whiob  fsot  aloaa 
is  snongh  to  raits  sospcioo,  and  in- 
dins  OS  to  balisTS  that  other  than 
ipiritnai  ageneiaa  an  at  mrk.  It  is 
simply  abiDid  to  fancy  that  tlu  ajuita 
of  ths  dead  can  be  influiKad  trf 
the  wishes  of  tbodfe  «n  earth ;  and  bc- 
lierara  in  this  doctrine  I  look  npim  <ilb>' 
at  ths  dopes  of  some  cutty  msdiiiB, 
or  tbeir  own  disordered  auiaee.  Why 
not  tmn  tbe  apirita  to  soom  pnctical 
accoonC  in  this  matter-of-^t  sfs? 
It  woold  be  interesting  ta  know  the 
nltimate  fkl*  of  ths  (^eot  Cotcn  or 
ths  AtlantM  cable,  and  a  great  dail 
man  soisible  on  the  part  of  the  spirit^ 
than    pulling    yonng  ladias'    ftit,  a 

J.  W. 

Those  who  take  the  affiroatiee  side 
in  this  queetioa  have  the  whole  saw 
probatuR.  Tb*y  ban  tn  pnn  that 
the  airadtt  of  SpidtiuliMi  an  ft»»is^ 
real  Dccamacea.  emC  grou  imiinaitif , 
or.  at  least,  men  dslnsiona.  II9  laU 
OS  that  tablea  sad  chain  walk  ibsU 


Uw  non,  utd  riM  to  Um  cwUng;  that 
oiM  «n  llftad  up  ioto  ths  air,  ui 
Mtrrifd  abodt  bf  iima  nmsen  >g<ae7 ; 
that  ■  DamlMf  of  rtpi  an  h«ard  >t  > 
tabU  ID  ■  dark  room.  Bnt  >bac  tbw? 
Da  tb«i»  wondariiil  onnimacim  tak* 
plaoa  publiclir  and  opaolj  ?  Do  ttiM* 
■piiitaal  DMumaniMtioat  appaar  to  aaj 
*ho  di)b«lisT*  in  tligm?  or  ara  ihaj 
ooofiaad  to  ■  fur  who  an  iniCJaUd  in 
the  mjatariaa,  and  an  callad  media? 
Haa  anjtliiDg  arsr  bam  dueovcnd  bj 
meaiu  of  tb*  apirita?  Hu  aaf  iofoc- 
nutioD  arer  baeo  oommiuiioaiad  oa  aaj 
■DbJMt  hj  ths  nppartf  A  'pnpoul 
ma  racaatlj  mada  ia  the  paptn  that 
tha  (pirita  ahoald  b*  aakad  tn  diacoTor 
tha  aothor  of  th*  Road  mtudn.  Hat 
an;  nwdiBm  aecaptad  tha  challtngaf 
Than  eoald  not  ba  a  fairar  taat  of  tha 
tmtb,  or  otharwiaa,  of  tfaa  pnuadoiu 
of  SplritiuUim  tfau  tha  fiiragoiog;  7«t 
■iDDa  of  thoas,  who  an  moaC  Itamad  ia 
gboatly  Bciaoea,  will  accapC  it.  Ia  it 
poaaibla  thai.  In  theaa  daja  of  (alightan- 
msat  and  cinliuCloa,  ao;  ona  caa  ba 
fsaad  who  will  baliar*,  on  the  ban  nn- 
*appoTt«d  iptt  £xit  of  ooa  or  two 
iatnntad  iodiridaals,  tha  improbable, 
ehildiib,  and  nttarlf  inoredible  etoriaa 
nialad  in  (ha  noant  articla  in  tha 
CanMU  Afagatmi  T—3.  G.  J. 

The  h^pothwii  of  airiritsal  maaift*. 
ttttioa  ia  an  aafrantlr  at  nrianM  with 
tha  praatnt  nrdar  of  thinga,  that  it 
mnat  naoeBaaril;  ba  falaa  in  ptinci^, 
thonfon  daoaptira  in  naali.  Tba 
aAampCiDn,  that  man  hu  powttotat 
dapirtid  Ipirita,  SaoDM  ba  tm*.  for  tha 
fbUowing  rauona; — iat.  If  then  ba 
two  aaparata  apharaa  of  atjgtaaca  beta. 
aftar,— baana  ud  htll, — to  tha  coa  or 
tha  otbar  of  which  tha  ipirita  of  all 
Bwn  go,  tban  to  nmaln  tvtrlatlb^bi, 
witbont  ona  nuaiant'a  intarmlaaloa  of 
bliia  or  miaer;  from  that  find  ud 
ataraal  etata,  it  i*  impoaiibla  for  a  aool 
to  ba  oiaaU  for  howarer  abort  a  pariodi 
tor  then  tfas  ararlaating  charactar  of 
tha  whota  would  ba  Tiolatsd,  and  hon- 
bAct  wonld  not  ba  atanitri  for  if  it 
wan  poaalbia  a[uili  oonld  be  annummad, 
for  a  mooMat  of  tlaa,  thcf  might  b« 
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for  an  aga,  and  ana  thnraghont  tha 
worid'a  dutsdon,  aiBce  thaj  wonld  ba 
at  tha  bidding  of  wfaoani  likad  to  asm- 
fflon  tbam.  Snd.  Tha  Almightf  ia 
(aid  to  hare  tba  kaTt  of  daalh  and  ball, 
or  hadtt  !  thatcfon  man  has  no  autho- 
riCT  in  rvapect  lo  the  noaaan  world,  and 
could  noC  aammon  ona  aoul  to  qmt  ita 
praoincta,  wilhoat  tha  dalagation  of 
God.  3rd.  If  departed  ipirita  did 
appaar  npon  the  old  ataga  of  their 
■xutenca,  tiuj  would  manifait  them- 
ealrea  in  a  mannir  and  a  mode,  the 
reality  of  which  abonld  ba  demonatrabla 
to  Iha  acnaas  of  mankind  at  large,  and 
full/  attested  bj  creditable  eTideoee, 
each  aa  [he  Moaaic  micaclee,  tha  appaar- 
anea  of  the  augali  at  (ha  tomb  of  Chriet, 
and  the  miraclea  which  Chriit  wrought. 
All  pratamatonl  effecta  ibwlalely 
appeal  to  the  aaniea.  If  the  lansaa  are 
not  aaciiSed,  the  mind  oanoot  be  cod- 
vinced,  and  the  agency  bai  failed  to 
a^C  what  it  aodMnnirad  to  perfijrm. 
4th.  The  Almighty  Darer  waeCn  ma- 
leriala  nor  eihlbita  Hia  power,  either  in 
the  operationa  of  natnn  or  grace,  tiiileu 
there  i*  a  neceadty  for  it;  therefore  we 
aay,  that  pntaraatnral  agency  being 
uiaaeded  in  the  pratent  day,  wa  an 
not  jaati£ed  in  upecting  it.  Tba 
economy  onder  which  we  lire  doei  not 
require  it.  Sth.  The  object  of  pnWr- 
natnrml  interference  baa  ever  bean  to 
aEtaat  tha  tmtb  of  lomt  aaaumption  of 
power  or  dedantion  of  doctrine  fonign 
to  the  exialing  and  oonceired  notiona 
of  mankind  1  e.  g.,  Chriet  aaubliiaed 
Hia  dispensation  by  the  aid  of  tboia 
adJDDCta.  Spiritnaliam  neither  clainu 
to  eatabliah  or  attaot  aaytbing;  it  moat 
naceaiarily  ba  oaeleai  and  futile,  and 
camiot  be,  what  it  ia  aaiartad  to  be, 
"  from  abate.'  6th.  W*  content  nai- 
lelTea  on  tbii  haad  with  one  refennce 
to  Holy  Writ— M  the  parable  of  Lau- 
ru  and  Diree.  A  ipirit  io  hall  once 
crayad  parmiaaion  to  rariait  the  earth 
and  hia  fatbar'a  hooaa,  to  call  of  bii 
torment*  and  agoniei.  In  the  throca 
rf  bia  pain,  ha  eraTad  to  taitify  to  hia 
brethnn,  leee  they  ahoald  eodnn  like 
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from  tlia  doomed,  ntl  it  takti  lb*  in- 

poaoibla; — tbim  «■  >  gnat  gulf,  an 
unpuubla  borriar,  ova'  vhicli  it  *<rt 
impouibl*  Iba  ona  or  tha  atbcr  could 
pou.  But  could  that  lorbired  ipirit 
tUTi  left  for  oUB  ihoct  boor  tha  priioii 
of  bii  parpatDii  doom,  ba  would  boTa 
gooa    and    told    his    brathns  at  hi* 


qmiMtm  Oaitt,  ud  of  the  gftmf 

■gODj  of  hu  uunitigiUa  lalbriii^ 
Bat  ho  touU  004,  "fur  Uuy  (hit 
brothnn)  bail  Momb  sod  tha  propbela; 
ud  if  Ihrj  vonld  aol  bear  th«B, 
nailhcrwoald  tbaj  ba  penoaded,  llnugb 


C^t  Sacuiita'  Sutton. 


WOBCESTEBSHIRE    EDUCA- 
TIONAL  INSTITUTES. 

TBBWoroealorabiro  Union  of  Initi- 
tatca  mat  at  Stourhridge  on  Tncoda)', 
tha  I3lh  of  Nommbn.  A  cooaiderafala 
aomber  of  Tiuton  fmin  the  Tariooa 
literarj  and  edocatioDal  inatkot 
tha  coant;  attendwL  la  tha  idi 
the  Coansil  of  the  Union  mat  for  Uh 
traouatiao  of  biuiiuaai  while  a  dinaac 
at  the  Talbot  Hotel,  and  a  cohto 
taiione,  Dcenpied  Ibe  nat  of  tba  daj. 

The  mertJnK  of  the  CoaDciJ  of  tb 
Union  <raa  held  in  the  Lecturnoaoi  i 
tha  Stanrbridge  Inatitate.  J.  S.  Paking- 
ton,  £ai]^  the  Preaideatof  the  Uiii«i,iB 
the  cbair.  Lord  Ljttellaii.  J.  H.  H. 
Fi^,  Em.,  M.P„  J.  S.  baacs,  Eaq., 
BoT.  D  UalTille,  Her.  Dr.  WillJamaoa, 
W.  Ackrof  d,  Eaq.,  and  other  gantlamen, 
wars  preaaot,  aa  alao  were  deleg. 
Erom  iDatitutiona  ia  the  follooing- 
placoa: — Bromagraie,  Drdtvich,  Dud- 
■7,  ETtaham,  L^e,  Haliera,  Nails- 
wortb,  Fenhora,  Beddiub,  Slosrbridga, 
Stonrport,  and  Worctetir. 

Tba  first  buiniaawai  thealactiim  of 
offictn  for  the  nauing  jrear.  J.  S. 
Pakinelaa,  Eaq.,  ma  again  electad 
Praaidcnt;  a>  aJao  vara  the  «iea-pra- 
■■deota,  Lord  Ljlleltan.  tbe  Ron.  and 
Bar.  W.H.  LjttelUm.  E.aoUand,  S»q., 
JU*.,  and  ^Edward Ltebmera.  J.S. 
laaacs.  Eig.,  was  re-cUottd  Ireaiuiw,  J. 
Tree,  Esq.,  waa  again  aleoted  hoDararj 
nonurj,  and  tba  Rot.  W.  WalUm 
Jained  with  him  in  the  effioa.  Tha 
aleotlDn  of  ooouniltia  took  pUoe  bj 
haUot.    Fnun  tba  dalcgataa  tba  Bva 


MUnring  gantlcmea  van  dactedi^- 
Meaara.  Dark,  llarcna,  Elliott,  Lnn, 
and  New;  and  from  the  aubtciibeca, 
the  Rera.  Daiid  UeliUle  and  W.  Lea. 
Tba  place  fiiad  upon  fiir  the  bodbbI 
meeting  next  jcar  was  Ualiem.  Tb* 
following  inatitTitiona  wiaia  dulj  ad- 
milled  u  tbs  Union . — The  Dadle;  Ma- 
cbanioa'  Initilatioo,  Iha  Kiddenninatw 
Untnsl  ImirateineutSocialT,  the  Wv- 
caater  Earlj  Cloaing  Anoeialioa,  and 
Mailaworth  LiteiaTf  and  UecliBBiiia' 


Inatito 


The   a 


then  adopted, 
dactsd  br  tba  Bar.  G.  U.  Bofle,  of 
Hagla7,  end  Jdr.  F.  Uare  ua,  of  Bn^- 
grore.  Poor  euaja  had  b«B  hdI  ia 
for  the  jtold  nedal  offered  b;  J.  L. 
Mtradao,  Eaq.,  U,D^  of  kUltem,  "  Ob 
Dae  and  oppartwutj  o' 


with 


'  iDtlitntioDB,"  but  tba  award 
had  not  jet  been  mad*.  For  (ha 
alenMntarf  emminatioiM  tbera  *«■ 
ught  oandidatBB  at  Duilef,  ui  at  Kid- 
derminater,  and  four  at  StOBrpott.  lb. 
Manmi  bad  placed  bii  aenioaa  at  tbr 
diapoaal  of  tba  Uaioa  aa  oqpuuiac 
fnaater.  After  qnakiaR  af  kennv^ 
diagraii  and  KbrarMa,  tba  ^nmiia  af 


twe  for  tba  jear,  of  £««  4a.  9<1.,  aal 
than  waa  a  balance  dua  to  the  bank 
of  <U  15a.  «d,  Varioaa  nitee  rf 
Ihanka  weia  thea  paatad,  aad  afttr  iha 
CbeiniMB  bad  ao&nmledfad  tbe  «■»• 


THB  •ocimia  sBcnoir, 


ta 


pliimnt  pwd  to  bim  u  fndieat,  th* 
CMDcil  HpAMtsd.  ^iU  pracwdlngi 
laMcd  foarboun. 

Ttw  ainiwr  at  tke  Taibot  Hotel  mj 
■ttendtd  bj  kboikt  lOOgcmliiHn.  Tb« 
Preudut  of  tba  Union,  J.  8.  VMag- 
ten,  Esq  ,  Mcnpix]  tba  cbair.  Tbo 
party  toga  Hpusttd,  bnt  ■fwin  mat  a 
Bttla   latn,    in   tb«  Com  Liobaogt, 


ttbenintbeUaioD,  mMpnwDt.  Tea 
muptondMloii  tbaoooama.  J.H.H. 
Felar,  Esq.,  H.P,  oecs^  tbo  chwc; 
■Dd there weraalioprgMnt Lord  Ljtttl- 
tM.SirJabnPakingtoB,  Bart., H.r., Sir 
Jmdm  Kaj  SbDltioirartb.  W.  0.  Foatar, 
Biq.,  U.P.,  Sir  Henrj  Lunbcrt,  th> 
Hod.  C.  B.  Addoriij,  U.P.,  Hon-  F. 
H.  W.  G.  Caltborpe,  U.P.,  G.  Holland. 
Soq.,M.P.,J.  S.  PakiDf^ton,  l>q..tba 
Bm.  J.  W.  Gricr,  HoRb  Sfacmrd, 
B.  P,  Tnniep,  J.  Wbiulay,  Mr.  ilamot 
Blake,  aecntary  to  Ibf  Yorktbiro  Uaioa 
of  lutHntMi  Mr.  A.  Talbot,  gecratarj 
tc(b<  SoDlh  SuifordihinUDion;  and 
Hr.  Fnt,  KcnUi?  to  lb«  WorouUr- 
lAira  Union  of  InttJCntioDS,  &c. 

In  iaXnijimag  th«  boaiieaa  of  lb* 
aroning,  tba  churmui  nmt  thiangh 
tba  hittorj  of  tba  fitoarbridga  Inetitnt*. 
Al  ngnda  tbt  Unioa  of  InttiMM,  bo 
thongbt  it  calcntatMl  to  do  mocb  good. 
Tb*  examinatiiMW  tanked  to  tbii  end, 
•nd  bad  a  atimnlalint;  tSect,  araa  cm 
tba  memben  who  did  not  at  pnwot 
t«k*  part  in  tbam.  TIM7  war*  ID- 
dabtad  to  Mr.  Pakington  for  jntrodac- 
ing  tbia  Union. 

Tbaohainian  aftaiwarda  diatribatad 
wma  priiaa  ^ainod  hj  tba  membara  of 
tha  Stonrbric^  loatitBl*. 

Lord  Lytlalten  Iban  roaa  to  man  tb* 
flnt  naalntiaa — ona  laforing  to  tb* 
■dTantagaa  of  tb*  Union  of  lutitntat. 
Ha  Hid  tha  gsnanl  prinei|daa  of  lb* 
nnioD  of  aach  inalitiilM  m*  tba  prin- 
cilda  of  tba  intitnto  Ibamaalna  — 
wsioD  ia  atmgdL  It  ma  Jttj  *o- 
^Bg  to  point  in  tbat  naigbboar- 
«  tba  bat  tbat  lluaa  iDititaticoe  ' 


wafa  laoaa^ng  la  tniDbtra  aad  nnfoL- 
B*a*  joar  bj  janr.  Hia  Inrdataip,  aftat 
fnrthar  ramariu  o  tha  iBbJacl  of  tb« 
nnionof  ii>litDU*,ooiH:liid*d  bjmariiig, 
"  Tbat  tb*  niion  of  mcobaoiia'  inatita- 
tioBi  tcnda  to  iaooaaa  tbair  i>diTidB>l 

Sir  J.  E.  SbrntlMnaib  nasi  addiMaad 
tJH  aMting.  Ha  aaid  that  Lord  Ljrl- 
talloa  bad  alluded  to  Iba  degrae  of 
da^Mdancj  with  whioh  tlk*  wast  of 
ft*-cminaotlj  anoeaaafal  KMilt*  fraa 
tba  opwvltOB*  ol  maahaniaa'  ioatitataa 
bad  loo  idtta  ban  Mgaidad,aat  only  bj 
Iha  pablio,  bat  bj  tba  tanwat  frianda 
of  cdnaitioo,  vhs  bad  ainnat  daapairsd 
of  laaiog  anj  graat  benafioUl  nanlta 
from  tba  daap  iaieraat  tbay  took  ia  tha 
soolal  amaUaration  of  tba  (rockiDg 
elaue*.  H*  (Sir  J.  Shnttlswortb)  had 
alw^a  b«*n  aaaaatdniad  to  attribute 
that  dcaposdaDOj  to  aarlj  miaconcap- 
tioni  tf  to  tb*  objacts  Hougbt  by  tboa* 
Imtilutiaoa.  Id  tb*  firat  inataaca  it 
«aa  pat  forth  b;  Ur.  fiirkback— atip. 
p*N*d  ai  b*  waa  by  tb*  gioina  and 
patnotism  of  Lord  Brangbam  —  tbat 
Ibars  wfia  DM#d  institatiaNi  to  de**- 
lop  thoea  Ulant  powen  of  onltiiatioa 
to  b*  fooBdamoDgat  tUa  working  alimw. 
Ur.  Birkback  aaid  that  a  pariod  wonld 
■Lould  taavB  to  brinfi  to 


of  high  ■> 


lulifie 


kMwladga.  ScicntlGo 
foond  to  b«  bejood  lb*  fawintallKlual 
Diaana  of  tba  working  clmii,  wbo  had 
salthtr  IcjHira,  nor  lim*.  nor  tdooalion 
to  follow  tbim;  conKqnanllj,  tha^ 
dwindled  in  utauC,  and  frau  aciantaflft 
tba;  bsoama  popalar,  and  from  tbat 
tb^  Iwcam*  aimplj  amaauig.  Thane* 
tb*j  oame  down,  aa  waa  the  «aae  cap*- 
dally  in  Yorkahira,  to  a  caaria  of  tbra* 
or  four  kaetnraa,  at  a  liogla  lactnra, 
man;  of  lb*n  b*ui|  giTin  gntaitOKaJy. 
Tb*  iDBlitiHiaaa  lb*  Wonsailaihii* 
Unias  intaodad  lo  group,  bowarer,  wna 
of  a  UlaUy  difibrml  order.  For  thir^ 
j**r*  p*il  ibay  bad  b«D  atlampting  to 
raiae,  npon  tin  baM«^  tb*  old  Snnd^ 
aeboal,  tb*  •lamantaiy  scbaal,|bnt  lb«7 
bad  bad  t»*lnggl*  with  agratDODba' 
(<  lonooDdiig  difficiiltiaB,aiMl  ao  ur 


THI  BOCIKTIBa'  atCTIOS. 


UgoDiit — u  llr.  BlrkUck  aid— mi 
grmtcr  than  that  of  lb»  wailcm$aMt. 
It  wu  aliMM  inipc«ibU  for  tba  wixk- 
lag  claim  U  Sod  tina  fur  anch  ado- 
MUioD  aa  waa  nqnialtc.  It  waa  Ibaifc 
ton  to  anppl;  tbt  diaadnntaga*  of  el«- 
nuDlaij  acboola,  t«  win  Tonng  nMO 
&MII  aasMla]  giktiflcatioD,  to  nyjij 
tima  aftar  lasTiog  achool  mth  tha  ne- 
«aHa>7  ndimait«i7  iutnctioti,  that 
tb«ir  iMcbuiM'  inatitDtieDa  and  croi- 
isg  icboob  prindpallj  almad.  That 
waa  a  Tiaw  of  worung  mm'*  inatitolca 
cauly  oppaails  to  that  which  Mr.  Krk- 
tMok  df  alt  with ;  bat  It  ted  atap  b7  atap 
to  ■  tIbw  mnoh  hijihcr  than  tha  ooa 
takta  b;  bim.  Sic  J.  K.  Shnttlaworth 
weal  OS  to  uj  that  DalaH  gancamant 
waa  preparad  to  folhnr  up  almiaDtaTf 
tthoola  bf  night  aahool*,  k  vary  laiga 
propoTttoa  of  tha  nwaot  Dow  axtandad 
would  bs  nttcrif  waitad  and  thnwa 
■«■;.  Th*  anm  now  eipasdcd  upon 
•ducation  waa£S;0OO,OOO  per  annnin,  of 
which  goranuDaat  aoi^liad  £480^000, 
•U  of  wbiobfarjlargaaipendilnrawai 
Tery  mncta  at  atalw  unltia  tha  pnaant 
meatii  of  ednution  <tA  aitaadad  by 
Ibe  fomutioa  of  arsniDg  achoola.  Aftar 
aom*  ronarki  npon  tba  ralalioa  of 
capital  to  iabonr,  tho  gpaaktr  lafanad 
to  the  Tarialy  of  political  inleraata  n> 
preaaoted  bj  the  ganllemeD  preaeot  at 
the  meatiDg,  and  laid  be  eoold  colj 
rogard  thnr  pmaaca  a*  ■  ia«t  aignifi- 
cant  phMMDMrai  ia  tha  hiitory  (S  iha 
adncation  of  tba  ooutrj,  and  oMKlodad 
by  aologiiing  th«M  aiattiM*  in  tha  pro- 


La  eatriad  nnanf- 


Hr.  BanaU  Blaka,  of  tha  TorkaUn 
Cnioa    of  InUltaUa.    anooortad    tba 
raaolution,    whidi 
tnoulf. 

The  Hit  naohitloD,  "  That  ii 
to  awsnra  (ha  banafiu  of  g«neral 


prmnotal 

mditidnal  inatitatiana,"  waa  B»TOd  by 
tba  Sight  Hn.  Sir  John  P^ington, 
U-F.  Tba  ligbt  boo.  bamataud  that 
be  did  not  nacmd  one  iota  of  tha  opinion 
be  had  aipraaaed  in  pt^lic  and  prirmta, 
that  tba  grealnt  booo  Ihay  conld  ei- 


Cle.    It  waa  a  large  and    ooanpr*' 
in  word,  waa  adiuatioo.     SchooM 
mtat  ba  tha  fpandalioa  of  all  inMroc- 
tioD,  and  all  fatnre  adncstiaa.      TbeT 
TiaJ  all  baud  of  tha  ■■*—iBU<^m>^  ^ 
aehoola,  and  of  tha  nligiona  diffaraaeaa 
which  imhappily  bad  too  long,  and  » 
ha  tbooght   mmecaaaarily,   baaat    tba  < 
anbjact    Tbara  wen  alao  tha  finmcial  , 
dUBmltiaa;    bat  ail  Ibaat  itDportuC  . 
mattan  had  baan  rafiRiad  tar  cooaida-    , 
ration  to  a  royal  caDuninian,  and  tfaar 
b^xdaoon  toiac^na  taport;  and  bi 
tnutad  that  tbat  report  would  abdw 
the  mode  in  irtdeh  aaranl,  if  not  aO    I 
theae  diffionttiea  w«t«  to  ba  remadiad.    | 
But  he  fUe  tare  tbat  howavsr  £ar  tha    \ 
cammiuion  WM  aoAaaafU  in  poinMag    i 
oat  difficoltiea,  they  wonM  t«U  tia  that 
in  tha  praaant  atato  ef  tba  popalaliao 
of  Engiandi  looking  to  tha  nacaaeitiai 
of  til*  woifciif  e1aBaaa,and  thadanand* 
made  upon  tban,  tha  radlntntaiy  ada- 
Mtiw  miat  caaaa  at  or  about  tha  afa 
oftwal**.    Sir  J.  E.  Shnttlaworth  bad 
■Uodad  to  tba  admirabla  Act  of  Pail^ 
mant,  which  reqniiad  that  a  cactait 
amonnt  of  adacalioa  aboold  be  gma  te 
diildian  np  to  tiM  ago  of  Ibirtaan ;  bol 
if  he  took  twelve  yean  of  a([B  aa  tha 
age  at  wbl«b  tbt  aduoatioQ  of  tha  chiU 
dren  of  the  workiBg  elaein  mut  caaa^ 
be  piaead  it  at  ra^er  a  high  alnted. 
Ia  agrieailtntal  diatricta  it  waa  Umar. 
HU  baUef  waa,  tbat  of  all  O*  Tariaaa 
diatJnatioBa  wUcb  axiatad  ia  tba  aoad 
poaitioa  of  the  richar  and  fmmr  olaaaN 
of  tha  country,  thara  waa  noaia  greeMr 
tbu    that  at  which    Ikfa   edocalioa 
eaaaed.    In  tba  liofav  elaiaaa  twaha 
yaaraof  age  waa  ooaidarad  to  ba  tba 


gathar  at  twain  yaara  of  age.  Ate 
aipreaaing  hii  latlafiwtloii  mt  tbt  aea- 
aaclico  to  be  fonnad  balOHU  tfaii  aim 
and  tba  Sociaty  of  Arti,  and  miiiean 
hii  ooDTietiM  that  aa^  a  oaaaaeta 


IBB  Bocinin  iBcnoir. 


■  lOdtiKT  of  tlM 
I,  th>  right  bMk. 
buMet  caocliid(d  bj  Mrarisf  tluo 
thai  bt  ihoald  klwkja  oonlinna  to  Uka 
Ui*  Bioie  iDtoMt  in  ita*  otijtec  Mtiftht 
W  bt  Dbtaintd  thU  b*  htd  biUitno  doM. 

Tha  Boa.  F.  H.  W.  G.  Calth^ 
M.P.,  MOODdtd  the  mcdation. 

Tbt  Bight  Hon.  C.  B.  Addvler,  1U>^ 
moTcd  tha  ibiii  nKlMJosi— "  TbM 
puiodicil  """'"*'■""*  an  ibMilnUlf 
necuauj  for  tha  danktjimant  of  tM 


on  adncation. 

Mr.  Holland,  I£P.,M(!OiiJad  tbarea^ 

Ur.  J.  P.  Brown-Wcathnd  morcd 

tba  aezt  rttolDtioD ;  — "  That  mas]; 
ezaroMt  and  othar  inaooant  raeraatitma, 
both  out  of  dogn  and  ia-doon,  ihaald 
b<  onconraged  in  ncduuiica'  ioNils- 


Tta*  n 

Hr.  W.  0.  Foatar:— "  That  tha  Wor- 
(MBtcrthiio  UmoD  of  EdDoatiooal  Inni- 
iDtea  ia  •nlMally  worthy  of  npport"  . 
Jt  wa*MCDodad  by  Sr  U.  Lambert,  aod 
Hr.  J.  S.  Pakiogtoo  than  inoTad  ■ 
naolatton  thankiDg  tha  ofBoera  of  tba 
Stonrbiidga  Atanwatadlnatitoia  for  Uw 
EOTdial  raMptiot  Ihaj  bid  giteo  to  tba 
gaDtlaoiHi  uom  the  othar  imtitatM  ia 

Ur.  UU'ard,  of  Badditcb,  Moandad 
the  reaolatioD,  and  after  a  TtM  of 
tbaoka  to  Mr.  Foiaj,  for  hii  coadnct 
in  tba  cbair,  tlie  aMemblf  broke  op. 

TUSoatiamplomSocit^/orlfiaiial 
Education, — Id  this  aocietj  Itcnre* 
are  delinrad  ertr;  Friday  areiuiig; 
reading*  and  recitatioai,  foiloiied  bj 
eiiiical  ramarka,  take  pUe*  on  Monday 
aod  Thnradaj  ereniiul;  diloDaciooa  are 
held  on  the  last  Thnraday  in  each 
month;  a  mannecript  magaajna  ia  dr- 
onlated  miiiihlj;  the  libnrr  ia  ooa  of 
great  aufalaeaa,  aod  ia  acmubla  to 
tba  mambert  un  Moodaj  >ad  Friday 
areningi;  tbe  raading  iwm  il  Dftn 


o'elaek,  and  ii  wall  anpplied  wlk 
pMiodkala;  ■rrangtomta  are  made  ftr 
playing  at  cheia  and  dranghU;  a  ma- 
aenm  ia  in  conrae  of  formalnn;  and 
educational  elaieaa  are  eondaoted  in 
ooanactioD  with  the  eoeiaty.  Tba  whole 
of  the  meatiiig*  an  held  at  tbe  eodety'a 
(ooma.  So.  19,  Hanorer-bnildinga,  oom- 

o'doek.  Tba  MIoiriog  «(•  the  lettnrt* 
delivered,  or  to  be  daliTared,  for  tbe 
Aianaestii  aMaion,  dnring  tbe  qoartar 
anding  Chiiitmaa,  IBWi— Oct.  3S, 
Mnaica]  EnUr»inneat;  Ko*.  S,  Mr. 
W.  Bnekler,  "The  Volooteer  More- 
nant;'  Kor.  9,  Mr,  Harrey,  "  Patriot- 
iam;"  Nor.  16,  Mr.  J.  A.  Barhng, 
"  Mannera  and  Cot  tome  ef  tba  CbineH;" 
Mdt.  93,  Mr.  Miw,  "  An  EYening  with 
tbe  Poauf  KoT.  30.  Ur.  Stott,  SabJKt 
to  be  anoonDcedj  Dto.  6,  lir.  Cot, 
"The  Earth;"  Dec.  14,  Ur.  S.  Win- 
■hip,  "  Jc^  Foonda,  tha  Fotiodar  of 
the  Bagged  Scboola;"  Dae.  11,  Mr.  W. 
Hebb,-'01iTarCr(m]weU,end  theTimw  . 
in  which  be  Uvedf  Deo.  its,  Ur.  C.  V. 
I<t«i»,  "Animal  Life.*  The  terms  of 
mamberahip  ■!%  an  entranot  fte  of  Ia., 
and  a  qnarterly  nUiaoription  af  3s.  M., 
payable  in  adTanoe.  Uemban  and  their 
friends  an  admitted  frae  to  tbe  lectnin 
and  readings.  Secretary.  Ur.  E.  Bini», 
Ho.  19,  Hanoter-bDJIdings. 

AiKon  DtJaoat  Meeliatie*'  liutitmlt. 
^Ja  tba  anntul  •oirte,  held  Oct.  90, 
1860,  T.  E.  Forster,  Esq.,  in  tbe  chair, 
tbe  following  repcrt  was  read,  til,,  *'  In 
laying  tbeit  report  befcn  tbe  memben 
■ud  Eriecds  of  tfaii  inslitata,  tbe  com- 
mittee hare  great  pleainr*  in  itatiog 
that  ita  progresa  dnring  tbe  last  year 
baa  beta  Mtiabotory.    The  nnmbrr  of 

crease  of  17  oT«i  last  ynr.  The  som- 
ber cf  books  now  in  tbe  library  ia  423. 
By  ukalgamatiui  with  tbe  *  Northern 
UniMi  of  Uecbaoise'  InalitaUona,'  «• 
now  raodt*  eiaiy  two  months  ■  box, 
containing  Erom  IS  to  SO  trolnmes  <i 
excellent  books.     Tbe  aonnal  income 

(which    i 


tnm  th«  fallonliif  gtltam  .—Mr. 
Cn«i,af  GMMht>d,£l  l*.;lb.B*cw>ll, 
■f  H*wcu<k.£l;  ■><  UMn.  WitMi 
•Dd 8(w, of  KtweMtlB.  10*;  udlliaM- 
ftaditnn  £2fi  Ti.  74^  tMriog  a  tMl«n«g 
U  £i  6*.  5d.  Tk*  Mmpipwi  Md 
pariodioola  nonnd  into  tba  nsdiog 
noB  an  tba  IfortUrn  D^  Exprtm 
■nd  tba  Naaeaitie  DtUg  CkniMt,  the 
X«dt  Jfrnwry,  ttim*  tioM  awnk,  tM 
/ttud-oMd  LimdM  Neiet,  We  AltioKt, 
RtyKMi'iNempapar,  and  tb*  JVorpcU 
ArwU;  the  /'■m^  Bfid,  OMMJTt 
/apirtrartJ  faw^nvfT,  £«Mir(  fTow. 
Ciambtrt't  Jomnul.  and  iitatA,-  ako 


niUea  (ira  tbar  coc^id  tteifa  to  Mr. 
Kdoard  Fuianon  fcr  Ui  fcfaidiWM  in 
-*r-"-f  aa  tcackr.  AUwogh  *e 
bsn  mad*  aoms  pnipia  taiog  tka 
iMt  rnr,  tM  it  w  to  b*  nfMted  tlut. 
Mil  of  abagt  MO  wwilin  ton  ui 
ladli  (k(n  ihouU  0017  ba  fbud  1M 
naciM  tncalM  in  tb*  baaka  af  •>  initi- 
tatioa  that  haa  for  ito  a(j««t  tbt  diBa- 
DMoatHa  of  kMwtedga,  a^  da  alaiMHn 
«f  thawatti^  alaaaa.'  [BaMfiAowi 
■  vaU-mitttn  ud  tdkvtl**  addrtaa  to 
Um  infaabitaBtB  of  tb«  AMriat,  «U«ii 
wa  lagrat  waat  of  apaaa  doaa  uat  pannit 
n«  to  gn*.]  Tha  npart  ia  ugMd, 
Jobn  Bobiawo,  Sao. 

DiaUetie  Aliat  »/lJu Ermliwm  fn- 


of  tb*  ntmbrn  tf  tha  aaataaa  waa  haU 
in  tha  Can«U  Obunb«r  of  the  Tamf 
haU,  OD  VviutaUj  araiii«.  Sept.  1 1th. 
Abaot  iix9  pannaa  ant  down  to  an 
Mcallaat  nnpar,  pavridad  nndv  tha 
AncUaa  gf  Mi.  AUM  OaE,  Ut*  Mtttc 
McntaiT  «f  ^  aaaUaa;  aftK  "pm, 
tha  paandtM,  Mr.  Jiwi^  J*Ma,<daa 
apoo  Ih*  aMntaiT  U  nad  ttaa  laport 
Wtha  pnnaadinp  of  tb***Miaa  daring 
tha  puc  aaaaiao,  fran  wfaiefa  it  appawad 
that  ■  laigar  UMibai  af  aambara  had 


sicnoit. 

aiana,  IbMBtat^pcVriaMBaUDii;  altar 
aaaM  dlaoaaaiai  M  to  tha  propria^  af 
aatahlhUBg  the  priaa  aaaaf  achasM  aa 
ra>»ai«wd»d  bj  tha  aoMoitto*,  tha 
rapart  waa  adapted  w  tha  BMtieD  4f 
Mr.  A.  MwT,  aaooodad  bj  Mr.  G.  Bal- 
lingar.  Ths  pnaidant  tbaa  pTooaadad 
to  tbo  olactioa  of  th*  lAeaia  for  tha 
caaaine^naitM',  and  tb*  Ulhwiag  gofc- 
tlMienmra  alactad )  pmideat,  AKhoar 
Ibrtis,  li>q.;  <ri»-prMM*ata,  11mm, 
O.  Warnrin^toe  and  Roberto;  aawatary, 
Mr.  A.  Cox;  omamitMc,  Uaaan.  JoVi, 
Oak  arri  K«d<rard«.  Ia  tha  abaaoaa 
of  the  n«ir  praudant,  Hr<  C  Wararin^ 
tM>.  tha  aeaier  vicc-praaldaBt,  toak  tha 


■•tokaa 
aamagHi 

taoa  and  frifttdlf  faaliag "-'-J 

dnring  tha  pa«t  ytti.  HaAert  Mew, 
Esq,  addraaaad  tba  maating  spca  tha 
principl*  of  free  dtoaojaJOB,  which  «aa 
tba  focHidaliaa  af  the  aaatiso;  aad  tha 
B«t.  J.  C.  Loud  mada  ■  pndieal  aad 
intaraatiDi;  apaach  oo  tba  rahu  it  pttn 
•aaajB',  tba  atodf  af  political  aeoaaaij; 
tha  nipaot  dna  to  hoaaat.  oat^pifaa 
oppOBanU  in  daMe,  and  tb*  power  (( 
akiqiwiit  ipiaHng,  panfratari^  inataaa- 
lag  tha  otatorf  sf  tba  lato  BIr  labat 
PmL  Tb*  prooeadiag*  of  On  vieaiv 
lAia  much  anliTanad  b;  tba  e*ad 
pnfttBaneaa  of  Mtaara.  Wheatkr,  F. 
HajBea,  aod  H.  Smith. 

n*  Amateur  Litmvrf  Bbefc^— 
Oaitl*Bi*D  who  hare  ban  dabanad 
from  joining  iMa  excefliet  aocietj,  I; 
the  tai^naaa  of  Ilia  amn  hitharto  d^ 
laandad  ammaUg  of  ttu  nwBbara,  wS 
ba  glad  to  laara  that  in  apito  of  eoart- 
dnHtoppoailiwi,  Ml "  Act  «rCoBDcfl* 
bM  baaa  pa«**d,  vhenia  tinfind  Bih> 
BOHptna  n  (or  (Tar  abaiahad,  ad  adr 
an  odhmaaiea/b)  of  Sa.  fd.  ia  imlmutL 
Tb*  A±S.  i*  bjr  DO  >M*n«  oA^ri, 


bat  oanrabeai 
ad  rant     Tk 


&'e.  &c.;  ud  the  fbthiHiDg  b>T«  kc- 
Mpted  ths  tills  (f  Aoaorory  /tUoiBt, 
onsiumoojiT  oooAiTad  on  them:  — 
CturlM  I»<*Ma,  E«|.,  W.  M.  Thick- 
enr,  K«q  ,  Bar.  0«aig«  GUfiUu,  M.A., 
J.  A.  Cmpigr,  Ew].,  F.R&L.,  Alfred 
Elwes,  B»|.,  ptMtdent  of  ths  B.L.S., 
intboi  uf  ~  Fncik  and  AndrH,"  &«■ 
The  Bflv.  George  Iliff,  U.A.,  honorary 
praident  foe  last  sewion,  and  tht  si- 
«cretary,  W.  Whjte,  Eiq.,  li«»e  bean 
pliced  ia  the  list  or  ioiKirar^  atsocialei. 
Tbe  otijecis  of  the  societ;  hace  been 
fi«qaeullj  Uid  befon  Cbi  readers  oF  the 
Coatrovtriiidut,  sad  unci]  M  wieb 


better 
fuU  paeticaiart 


it  nil  fi 


la  Nta  Quarltrly 
jsagaant,  paouiDaa  hj  tbe  sodetf,  bj 
Mr.  Hope,  of  Great  Marlborongb-atrect. 
Sareril  nnmbers  of  tbia  periodical  «• 
DOW  oat,  coatainiug  aaUTi,  talea, 
tketclies,  poetrj,  &c.;  and  the  pr«u 
groerallr  bare  bean  bToanble  to  the 
■UKlertaking.  It  is  mnch  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  ttiat  the  sale  u  jtt 
will  not  corer  the  heivj  expenew  aoei- 
pecledlr  incarred:  aod  if  the  copie*  on 
DKnd  aie  not  epeedilj  booiiht  op,  it  ia 
feared  that  the  pn^ect  will  hare  to  be 
prematurelj  abaadoDad-  Proapectaeci, 
Tolea,  &c.,  maf  be  obtained,  on  tending 
stamps  ^a  cover  poatage,  of  ths  eecrt' 
tarr,  J.  Eira. Holmes,  Esq.,  Middla- 
git«- street,  HactlepooL 

Wahejald  Jftc/ianki  Tiutitate.— 
The  loiret  at  tbe  above  inetitntion  was 
held  in  tbe  luge  iDuin  of  iba  Wakefleld 
Cora  Eicbatige,  dd  the  20th  Noiember. 
Mr.  £.  A.  Leatham,  M.P.,  was  in  the 
obiir,  and  pronuoent  amoDget  the  gen- 
tleoien  on  the  pUlform  was  Ur.  John 


Blight,  tLP.,  Ur.  HoMslrton  Wliwa, 
U.P.,  and  Mr.  Collina,  U.P.,  were  dtt> 
peanut ;  as  wen  also  Ur.  Charl«i*erth, 
ud  the  Uajor  of  Wak^eld.      Tbe 


tma  the  onimaat  diffhaioB  of  know 
tedga  among  the  people.  Mr.  Bright^ 
lingtbj  oration  was  chiefly  poUKeaL 
The  follinriDg  an  specimois  of  his 
opinions ; — "  There  is  nothing  more  im- 
[wrtant  in  ths  odncatiali  of  all  olaasee 
In  the  eoaUrj  than  the  ooneJdenlioD 
cf  ths  prinelpba  on  which  law*  ahenld 
b«  foanded,  ejid  mwlneh  (be  permanent 
peoae  and  fnatnaN  of  the  comoMO' 
wealth  wen  baaad."  AtW  thb,  h; 
refennce  to  wages,  etiikes,  prices,  &o^ 
lie  prored  ths  importance  et  directing 
edocalioa  to  tbe  considarBliDn  of  poll- 
(teat  qoestiaos,  and  eoadnded  bj  saying 
that  If  tbeaa  things  were  stoditd  mm, 
ths  people  woald  be  eortlsd  to  see  that 
tbsj  might  goTTm  tbemselrca  more 
wiselj)  if  Ibej  did  as,  they  would  rwae 
mankind  to  a  mnch  higher  level;  thsy 
might  bring  gmter  glofjto  Iheireanatrj ; 
tbej  might  diipenae  greater  bappineas 
amongst  the  familiei  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  they  might  do  eomethiog 
"  to  jnstUj  the  way*  of  God  to  man." 
Heasrs.  Milnes,U.P.,  Collins,  M.P.,&c, 
alto  addressed  the  meeting. 

O^ord  Uitt(»  DAatmg  Soeittj/. — 
On  Tnesdaj  erening,  Nov.  I  !lb.  It  was 
affirnted,  after  debate,  by  40  ayet  to  8B 
noet,  '  that  tbe  general  tone  of  tbe 
Saturday  JCarUte  is  aabrenive  of  Che 
principles  of  tme  ci '  ' 


§mpma. 


QiTBmoTm  rn  imnm  AKtWKU  a: 


lai.  LrHnTT  AiTD  NBOunrr.— 
I  am  aniioaa  to  examine^  with  diM 
,  the  important 
1  regarding  Li- 


n  of  antborities,  the  ii 


bertj  and  Necessity.  Perhi^'bonie  of 
jonr  able  oonttibaton  on  peyohological 
topics  would  not  gmdge  to  favoar  an 
inqoiriif  mind  wtth  Seme  help  towards 
theattaimnsntof  aNstoCworke  on  this 


IHl  IKQVIEU. 


impvtuJ  ^ 


■  las.  Cu;»ia£anam*af  whom,  or 
Dj  irhit  sMui,  it  U  Ukelj  I  canld  ob- 
tain >  KDotiunniditiDn  whieb  il  neon- 
■•17  u  a  Tondur  to  enlitlt  ai  to  tlu 
plivilen  (rf  >  reader  M  tbe  nadiog- 
loan  <u  thi  Briliih  UunuD  ? — J.  Sax- 
aum. 

123.  Will  any  of  jonr  raaden  to 
kind  cnoafb  to  infonD  ma  whan  I  can 
pronra  a  fint-claia  work  m  foniga 
utttit,  with  tbait  EngHih  dsriratiooi 
and  nMMiii^f  Alao,  aa;  wluat  Eng- 
Uili  didiinai?  ii  conaidand  tha  toat 
FriM  no  olytct.— &  S, 

134.  WbHi,  and  bf  wbom,  wai  tba 
Tariatiin  of  ttie  connaia  diacmnd? — 
M.G. 

135.  WhatianMant  bj"Accaptine 
tba  Cfailtarn  Hnndnda"?— T.  W. 

136.  I  ha**  aaan  it  aomawhara  aa- 
aarted  Utat  tha  philibag,  or  abort  kilt, 
mm  by  Iba  HlgUandara,  and  which 
appMiB  M  pctoraaqua  in  the  London 
SoMliah  ValnotMn,  i*  an  ioTcntioa  of 
liw  tixtauih  ecninrr.  la  thia  troa  or 
f alat  ? — AHaLO-ScoiDB. 


ASBWUW  TO  QcUTIOKa. 
113.  Tht  ,Vafu«uiI  Anlhtm.'-A 
dalnita  and  aatii&etoij  anaoar  cannot 
to '  aSordad,  I  ftat,  'fia  tba  qoeiliai  of 
J.  Efana.  The  fallowing  eictrpt  naj 
to  of  nw  to  him.  "Onr  KatJODal 
Antbtoi  of  '  God  SaTo  tha  King,'  00m- 
poHd  in  tba  tima  of  GeOTga  I.,  baa 
alwaja  btcn  conaidtnd  <^  English 
origin;  bat  on  reading  the  """I'ng 
'UamoiTa  of  Madama  da  Citgnj,'  it 
appeara  to  haTa  bean  almoat  a  literal 
traaalatioH  of  the  Cantiqne,  which  naa 
alvar>  iDDg  bj  tha  demdiaelU*  da  St. 
Cjr,  whan  Lonia  XIV.  anteiad  the 
oliapel  of  that  utabliahmtnt  to  hear 
morning  pra^u.  Tha  wnda  wera  hj 
M.  da  Brinoa,  and  the  muic  bj  the 
famona  Lnlly  :— 

'GnndOien:  aanTahBoi. 
Grand  Uiaot  Tenge  le  Bol. 
ViTa  ;*  Rdl 


QaetoifjoDi 
Lonia  ncEa 
VoTeatara 


nl 


GiaadDian!  aaaTaleBai. 
Grand  Dtnl  nage  la  fin. 
ViTaleBoir 

It  appean  to  ban  been  IranaUIad 
and  ad^ted  to  the  Hooaa  <t  Buortr 
bj  Handel,  the  German  cccopoBK.* 
J.  £.  ia  donbtlvs  aware  of  the  antiqaitj 
of  tha  eipnsaion, "  God  Save  tha  Kicg.* 
—J.  B.  Pasx. 

In  anawer  10  fonrsamapondtnt  wka 
ioquiraa  atont  the  "  Kaliooal  AntbMi,' 
I  Tafar  him  to  "  Sotea  and  Qaaiiaa' fit 
October  loth,  Ko.  ISl.  It  tfaara  atatw 
that  it  *a»  cwnpoaed  by  Dr.  Hmy 
Can;,  a  natnral  aoo  of  the  Earl  at 
HalifaXj  he  wa3  bom  aboac  169C,  ia 
London.  The  antbem,  both  worda  and 
mniic.  were  compoHd  bj  him  id  boDsm' 
of  tha  birthdaj  of  Gaoige  IL  Benrj 
CartT  died,  in  ITM,  bj  auidd*.  Tke 
article  is  tigned,  "FrMcis  Kckina, 
DiiMeldorf."— C. 

lis.  1  think  tto  beat  worka  on  Ito 
Isle  of  Wight  an  "  Tto  Biitory,  To- 
pogriphj,  and  Antiqoiliaa  of  the  lale 
of  Wifbt,"  by  W.  Uanaport  Adama. 
price  35b.:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
And  "The  lale  of  Wight,"  by  tba 
Rer.  E.  IVeoablta,  Ta.  'Bd.  Stanfari. 
Edward  Knight 

131.  The  following  liat  will  anppIfD. 
N.  M.  with  a  ctdtscticai  of  tha  cbirf 
worki,  chroaDJi>gicalt]r  and  Mairorcr- 
eiallj  arraneed,  whioh  ban  appaand  ia 
English  littralnra  during  tha  tw«  fn- 


Of  Free  Will,  in  Seply  to  HaUaK 
183S. 

The  Boyla  Leotar*  Semaoa,  bj  bm. 
Clarke,  D.D.,  1704. 

Detasca  and  in»dieatka  at  Biaaaa 
Liberty,  by  B<*.  John  Jadnaa,  179a 

Reriew  of  the  PliMiFd  QoMioiia  in 
Uorala,  Chap.  VUI.,  ICohard  PtKc, 
D.D.,  );C9. 

OrifiD  of  Etil,  Book  V.,  W.  Eio^ 
O.U.,  17B1. 
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E*M7*  an  tb*  A«Ura  Pomn,  VlIL, 
Thsmu  Bad,  1TS3. 

EuaTi,  FhiloBophiul  and  Litnuj, 
bj  Junta  Gngorj,  ILD^  1793. 

AoUrsidd  Moral  Powin,  ij  Dogald 
Stavut,  isas. 

Kmimr  of  Edwudi  on  (be  WUt,  bj 
H.  P.  Tappu,  1839. 

Lactuna,  bj  Tbmnas  Brown,  ISSO. 

Elamenta  of  Ubnlitr,  b;'  Wbawall, 
1S39. 

Od  Human  Hatnia,  Bar.  J.  Q.  Mae- 
Vioar,  18SS. 

Moral  Fnedom,  Gaina,  1B3S. 


ObKmtioni  on  Mui,  b;  O.  Hartloj, 
LLJ).,  1749. 

SksIchM  of  Han,  Horalitj,  and  Ra- 
ligjoo,  bj  Lord  Eamca,  17SI  and  1774. 

Enajs  and  TraatUc  on  Human 
Natnre,  D.  Hnmo,  1777. 

Inqniiy  intatba  Freadom  of  th«Will, 
bj  Jonatiiao  Edwards,  1797. 

Philoi.NecM>.,Illiutrat«db7JoaapIi 
Friaatlj,  LL,D,  177S. 

Eauy  on  Philosophic  Necasutf,  b; 
Aleiander  Crambie,  LL.D.,  1793. 

Political  Jnstioe,  b;  Oodwio,  1793. 

Moral  Fbilosophy,  br  T.  Bslshav, 
IBOl. 

STitem  of  Lo^c,  J.  S  Mills,  1888. 

Philawpby  of  Necai^tj,  bf  Charles 
Btij,  1840. 

An  eiotllent  faiaj  on  tha  genaral 
question  will    bo  foaod   in    Hailitc's 


"  Bamaiiu,'  to].  L,  wortbj  of  'stndj. — 

ISI.  Liiirtg  and  oswui^.— I  finJ 
It  lUtod  in  a  mA  tatiUtd  "  Notes  to 
asdst  ths  Msmorr"  (Hnmr,  1833) 
that  "  Ammg  Um  Dscsssarian  wiiton, 
Hnmc,Hobb«s,  Collins,  Hatcbinson,  Ed- 
wards, Hartlsf,  Priaatif,  and,  path^, 
Looke,  ma;  bs  oUased-  Tba  principal 
advocates  for  philosophies!  libertr  ars 
Claris,  Bsattie,  Batler,  Piioe,  Law, 
Bryant,  WoUaston,  and  Horsoler."  Per- 
baps  this  maj  be  of  nu  to  joor  in- 
qniring  oorrsqiondsnL  If  so,  1  sball 
bogtad.— T.L.B. 

123.  Vo  know  of  nojErsC-doM  work 
of  ths  kind  dssirsd.  In  OgilTis's  Dic- 
tiooar;  (BlacUe,  £4  IIK),  tbe  grsalar 
part  of  tbe  most  commoa  foraign  words 
will  be  fonnd  eipUined.  It  is  tin  bast. 
Worcsstar's  (bjBobn),  Ifis.,  is  fair  ami 
MofnL— W.F.  _ 

184.  Variatioa  of  Me  ampais. — 
Tha  variation  of  the  compass  was  fi»t 
diaoovarad  ij  Sebastian  Cabot,  cirea 
1500;  tbe  Tuiation  of  (bftt  variation  b; 
one  Gillebrand,  ciixa  IflSS;  tbsdipor 
inolioalJan  of  tbe  needle  was  discovereil 
hja  lilr.  Norman,  eirta  1575. 

195.  A  Member  of  Parliammt  cannot 
reaign  his  seat,  bat  if  he  accepts  an 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  Sovarogn,  he 
most  vacate  his  seat.  When,  tham- 
fore,  a  member  wishes  to  mign,  tba 
Soverugn  beelawa  Dpon  him  tbe  nominal 
office  of  Steward  of  tbe  Clultem  Hun- 
dreds,— a  range  eC  chalk  hilla  in  Bed- 
ford and  Bnckingbsmt  not  far  from 
A;leabnTT,whicbRrBCrawn  lands;  and 
so,  bj  a  oonvenient  fiction,  he  gets  quit 
of  his  H>P.-Bhip. — WiOHT. 
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contribnlors  to  which  are  to  b«  G^mC, 
Coonn,  Thiers,  VilteiDain,  Sand,  Mi- 
cbelat,  Peia  Enfantin,  Pnodbon,  Ac 


At  Ldpaic  there  is  now  publishing, 
in  tbe  Bussiaa  language,  a  newspaper 
entitled  "Bndonshnestf'CrieACnre). 

Kr  Edward  Bnlwer  LTtton  ia  win- 
tsring,  engaged  in  Uteraiy  pnitniU,  In 
Coffn. 

At  ConaUntinople,  a  new  >inninl  in 
the  Turkish  tongns,  called  "  Tba  Trans- 
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lator  af  EtmU,"  Im  btcn  lately 
■UHcd." 

Wllkii  Oolltn^*  "  WMua  ia  WUt*' 
hji  bem  pat  npoa  tba  itaf e. 

Two  bronm  dsort,  fbr  tha  capita  af 
WiAtnctoD,  fan*  jut  b«M  fiid*h«d  la 
Mimkli.  TIH7  an  darotad  to  mmmi 
io  tba  Uh  of  Colambn*,  in  compart- 
DMOta  batwaan  wbkh  are  nlcbed  MM* 
of  dl  tbcM  vbo  ban  wilUai  bla  hii- 
AfiiwlteadofWaabiaKl«D  Iivfng 


Tlia  UDirarritr  of  Naplaa  baa  bicn 
rao'ganliad, 

A  liat  of  pUfa  actad  bafon  tba 
Conn,  InlftSS,  baabaanftiud.  "Tba 
Hanr  Wiraa  -d  Wiodur,'  and  "  Joliiu 
CMar,"  irera  in  tba  progmnina. 

Benrj-  Bnttenrortb.  I&V'pnbllabn 
and  Htanry  mm,  dlad  and  Nor. 

"  PriBOD-binkg,  and  tbcir  Antbon," 
ia  tba  litlt  of  a  book  from  tbe  pan  of 
J.  A.  Laogford,  now  in  tile  pma. 

A  Biognpb7  of  Ba«tbo*an  ia  ibcrUr 

Sgnor  Rnfflni,  tntbat  of  'Lokmo 
Banaoi,"  &o^    baa  "  LaTinia"   marl; 

ready. 


■uu, 

"  Gnat  txpactatlona''  of  dallgbt  "  all 
tb*  yaai  ronnd,"  an  entartalnvd  about 
Cbailca  nckana'a  naw  atory.  It  ia 
baUavtd  that  tbia  atrial  wfll  not  ba  an 
il  trtTdlar,"  a*en  tboagli 
:,  like  "OUrar  Twiat," 
ani  "  Litlla  Dotrit,*  nuy  ba  "  bontwl 
doani'  by  torn*  obiacora  dnunatlM  ba- 
fon lu  antbor'a  MbirviwoHcnf  baa  baan 

Tba  Antl-Htgclian  philoaopber,  Ar- 
thnr  Schopanbaner,  bmi  at  Danliio  In 
irSS,  died  in  Fnnkfart-oD-tba-Ualoa, 
Slat  SapKmbar.  Hia  firat  mrk,  an- 
titM,  "Tba  WraM  B^ariad  at  Will 
and  Tbengbl,"  waa  psbliahad  In  Uie, 
and  ba  nriaad,  a  turn  day*  bafoi*  Ut 
teaaia,  Iba  prMf  ikaata  of  tba  aeeoad 
aditioD  rf  a  wmk  to  ba  pridi^  by 
Broekbaoi,  of  Ldpnc,  vtuch  diaeaaaai 
"Tba  TwtkfaU  FnadamaUal  PraUam 


Dr.  Laakcalar'a  "LaatOM  «  rod* 
ara  to  ba  pnbKabad  ■[  a  low  ffka. 

Saniao  MOgia  to  Sad  a  mmmMw 
in  Owan  Uanditb  (Balwtr). 

Mra.  OHpbant'a  saw  domI  wDl  Vor 
tba  tttia  of  "  The  Bo«aa  oa  tta  Haar* 

Gaorga  Maodonald,  aathor  of  A) 
wrird  poam,  "  PbantaNaa,"  ia  aogagri 
OB  a  Donl. 

Wrigbt'a  (Tbamaa)  "  AnbaotigiMl 
Eaaays"  ara  in  tba  pnaa  of  J.  B.  Smitk 

"  Pad  tha  Popa,  a^  PmI  th*  Fritf ; 
tba  Story  of  an  lDtaTdict,"iatba  nlg«t 
of  T.  A.  Tnlkipa'i  Daw  aketeh  i 
Italian  Hlat^y. 

Tbe  tenth  libnry  editioD  of  AEn't 
"Hiitory  of  Enrope"  ia  annonacad. 

W.  S.  Landor'a  "  Cooiidcta  [f] 
Worka'  are  iaaoed  by  Hcknar  mi 
Field,  Haw  Tork. 

"The  Tastigea  of  CnaJfao*  ba 
tMcbadtba  lllbeditioo. 

Tbeodoaia  TroHopa,  liater  of  Ucm 
Anlbony  and  T.  A.  Trollopa,  aa^ 
Italian  cocnapoodeot  to  thaJdnamw, 
faai  in  tba  pnaa  "Tin  Laat  SigUM 
Montba  in  Italy.' 

Tba  Uaaan.  Griffin  pnmiat  Oi 
oondnding  partita  of  tbs  fiar  F-  D- 
Manrica'a  "  Ho^  and  bfatapfc;^ 
Fhiloaophy"  lAu  moitb. 

Butt'*  "  Hiatoiy  of  Half,"  toL  0^  i* 
to  ba  iMMd  in  Deconbar. 

Dr.  Joa.  Angna  ha*  in  tba  few  *A 
Handbook  of  tba  EngSah  Toofu.* 

The  fitToniabla  ncaptioo  wbicb  Itr. 
Nol'a  "SbakuBponi  Papen"  noriwJ 
fhim  lavaral  crilioa  of  ttoM  bai  ia- 
dneed  him  to  axtand  and  aalaiga  IM^ 
ao  aa  to  form  a  nnall  nlwoe,  wbl 
Will  be,  at  an  early  data,  laid  befbi*  * 


and  De  Uorgan'a  "  Algobn,' ban  kM 
tmMlated  into  CUaaaa,  aad  fdiliM 
atSbaa^M. 

Dr.  fiiMbtr,  PraAnr  rf  PalitiMl 
EMI)omr-4be  maal  pnToaad  BUM>* 
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Dr.Wiehter,Pn>rMaar  af  Jarisprndmec 
of  Ibe  Lcipiic  CiuTe:«tj,  ddinred  m 
iungonl  addieu  on  UDiTonit;  ednc*- 
tloo. 

Tha  CalnbiBan  Xtremy,  >  SeMtlah 
DcmpapD',  pnblliiitd  in  Edinburgh, 
Mtabliibcd  i72*,Mtht  poptrtjol  Ur. 
Altni,  the  improvar  of  On  Elmtrio 
Tdagraph,  uid  bu  been  the  propntj 
of  biB  famil;  liDo*  1779. 

A  mmiiNr  at  Keplor,  b;  IS.  0.  StraTO, 
pobUabed  in  the  "  ilaaoin  of  tba 
Aetdtaj  ef  St.  Polusbius,'  eontilna 
niMlj  Dcir  futs  reguding  him,  npO' 
(ullf  in  hii  lelatiou  with  SohiUw't 


Tie  Tonmto  QltAt  fau  beta  frintod 
OD  p«p«r  made  from  Btnw. 

Tba  Sodetj  for  Promoting  Cbruliui 
Kiwwladje,  and  tba  British  and  Foraign 
BiUsSociMj,ina«aniiDal];3e,O00,D00 
BlUn,  TcMammti,  and  rsligiooa  wotka, 
In  abmit  1  BO  langoagoa. 

Ucaan.  Williuns  sod  Norgate  an- 
aoqBca  a  qa*rt«rlf  "  Katnral  Hjator; 
Boricv,"  to  be  an  otgau  of  biologiotl 
■dance,  and  to  haie  asch  depirtmont 
iindoT  abl*  (ditorial  itipeTintBiidanca. 

A  mcDKdr  of  Proftnor  Gaorgo  Wit- 
ion,  the  Teohnologiit,  hj  hii  liater, 
JeMie  Aitken  Witson,  ia  almoat  rsadf. 

AwooiidnJDmaofCoiiper'i"AtlieE)a 
Cantabrigcnaae  "  i«  in  the  pros. 

Bancroft'e  "RaXorj  of  the  Onited 
Stklea,"  vol  ii.,  u  in  the  pnai. 

*  Cromwell,  iba  Prolwtor  of  the  Eng- 
liih  Sepublie,"  is  the  title  of  a  tragadj 
in  Tcrea,  b7  A.  de  Maiiere,  pnbhabed 
h}  Hacbatte  and  Co.,  Paiia. 

"  Temple-Bai  '  make*  iti  appaaranco 
tbb  monib. 

J.  W.  Farkar,  jnnlor,  managing 
editor  of  "  Fraaar,"  ^ad  lOth  nit. 

The  Earl  of  Alrtie  bai  beeo  leotoring 
in  Farte  oa  "  Adam  Sadtb.' 


"  Scotliah  ink  in  the  Lait  Centnry  " 
is  about  to  TtcaTa  freah  illnitralioa  bj 
tba  poblicatioa  ofUie  antoUsgnphiea 
of  Bit,  Altiaader  Carljle,  D.D.,  In- 
Tereak,  and .  Bar.  Dr.  SomerriUa,  of 
Jedbnreh.  The  record  will  eit«Ml 
from  the  '45  Bebellioa  till  Napoleon'a 
captnro,  and  will  be  rich  in  antedate 
oT  Hnnia,  Eoma,  Smith,  Blair,  Bobert- 
■on,  Bnmi,  DngiUd  Stewart,  Fe^uM, 
&c 

Hxmn.  Manael  and  Vntdi  ara  to 
anpaiinteod  tbe  oamplMhia  of  Sx  Wil- 
liam Hamllton'a  "  Beid." 

Hepwortb  Dizon'a  "  Penonal  HiitMT 
of  Lord  Bacon "  is  to  ba  pobliihed 
aimnhaneotialj  in  London  and  Botton. 
1,400  were  diapoaed  of   at  Unnaj's 

"  Songa  of  tbe  CoTUMnt  Tinas,"  bjr 
an  Ajnhlra  Miniatar  (Ber.  Jamea 
Unriaj,  of  Crannoak),  are  now  in  the 
.  Mncti  of  the  anthor'a  US.  va 
been  pririleged  to  aca ;  and  in 
can  auais  oar  readan  that  tbe  "aoop" 
hare  pitb,  power,  and  poettj  in  them, 
wUeh  are  ur  from  oomnioo. 

A  mamnr  ot  tha  Bight  Eoo.  Jama 
Wilaon,  tba  NnJur  of  India,  appealed 
in  a  anpptement  to  The  Economitt  of 
17th  nit.,  frsm  the  pen  ef  the  preaoit 
editor,  Walter  Bagriiot,  bla  aoa-ln-hw. 

"  The  pro7erbe  and  sajingt  of  Sco(> 
land  "  aia  to  ba  edited  by  Mr.  A.  mab^ 
of  Glugcw. 

Materhtia  for  a  third  nloma  ef  the 
late  Lord  Dnndmald'a  memoin  are 
tinderalaod  to  exlat. 

Dr.  Crolj,  Beotor  of  St  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  aathor  of  ■SaUtbial," 
"  Maraton,*     &e,,    jonmallat,     poet, 
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